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PREFACE. 


Cou&TBBT  demands  a  Preface  to  every  work,  if  it  should  consist  of  no  more  than  the 
Author's  or  Editor's  "Ave,  atque,  vale;"  but  the  conductors  of  Ward's  Miscbllant,  having 
brought  its  first  volume  to  a  close,  and  made  preparations  for  the  commencement  of  a 
second,  feel  that  not  only  courtesy,  but  gratitude  for  their  past,  and  a  becoming  solicitude 
for  their  future  success,  call  upon  them  to  acknowledge  the  public  fiavour  they  have  already 
received,  and  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they  confidently  hope  to  deserve  and  to  enjoy 
a  still  more  extended  patronage. 

They  continue  to  adhere  to  the  three  principal  divisions  under  which  have  been  ranged 
the  miscellaneous  contributions  of  the  present  volume ;  namely.  Literature,  Science,  and 
Keligion.  In  each  department  it  wiU  be  their  constant  aim  to  blend  the  pleasant  with  the 
instructive,  the  entertaining  with  the  useful ;  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  their  literature  i/^ll 
not  be  tarnished  nor  mildewed  by  licentiousness ;  their  science  wiU  be  free  from  the  cor- 
rupting taint  of  scepticism  and  infidelity ;  their  religion  will  breathe  an  universal  charity  in 
union  with  an  uncompromising  faith,  and  a  blameless  and  devout  morality.  What  they 
have  addressed  to  the  public,  as  descriptive  of  their  labours  during  the  past  year,  they  will 
endeavour  fully  to  realise  in  the  future.  "  We  have  written  for  the  public,  not  for  a  section 
of  it ;  and  while  endeavouring  to  amuse  and  improve  all  readers  in  turn,  we  have  been  very 
solicitous  to  give  ofience  to  none.  We  have  sought  to  be  entertaining,  without  violating 
morality  and  decorum;  grave,  without  tediousness ;  and  moral,  without  austerity;  to  impart 
useful  knowledge,  unencumbered  by  crabbed  technicalities ;  inculcate  great  principles,  irre- 
spective of  party  bias ;  and  to  difluse  the  all-important  truths  of  revelation,  divested  of 
controverted  tenets." 

Ward's  Misckllant  will  henceforth  be  recognised  as  a  *'  Family  Magazine."  This 
would  have  been  its  appropriate  title  from  the  beginning ;  for  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
domestic  circle,  was  originally  in  the  contemplation  of  the  gentlemen  to  whose  management 
it  was  intrusted.    This,  then,  will  constitute  a  leading  object,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
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work  in  its  future  progress ;  and  in  prosecuting  their  task,  the  editors  confidently  anticipate 
the  co-operation  of  the  wise  and  good.  They  dedicate  it  more  especially  to  the  rising 
generation  in  families  professedly  religious,  with  a  view  of  forming  their  intellectual  tastes 
and  moral  hahits;  for  they  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
ignorance  and  devotion,  between  mental  degradation  and  elevated  piety;  they  feel  assured 
that  the  attempt,  when  judiciously  aud  perseveringly  made,  to  unite  the  refinements  of 
intellectual  culture  with  the  pure  elements  of  revealed  religion,  is  neither  Utopian  nor 
fallacious. 
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WARD^S  MISCELLANY 

OF    LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,    AND    RELIGION. 


PROSPECTUS. 


**  Themistocles,  when  an  ambassador  in  a  set 
speech  had  boasted  great  matters  of  a  small  vil- 
lage, takes  him  up  thus;  Friend,  your  words 
would  require  a  City."  So  anxious  are  the  Edi- 
tnrs  of  Ward^B  Misceliantf  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
uttering  a  prospectus  which  would  require  a 
Cyclopaedia,  that  they  could  be  content  with  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  prospectuses  of  preced- 
ing periodicals,  and  simply  adding,  "all  that  they 
have  gaiiij  we  will  do/* 

But  this,  of  course,  their  modesty  forbids; 
besides  which,  they  deem  it  incumbent  on  every 
party  commencing  a  periodical,  to  show,  first,  that 
such  a  publication  is  wanting ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  one  proposed  will  infallibly  supply  the  want 

As  te  the  former  of  these  duties,  the  merest 
tyro  in  literature  is  aware  that  where  there  is  a 
disposition  to  publish,  to  prove  the  need  of  the 
publication  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  task.  The 
word  desideratum  appears  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  expressly  for  such  occasions,  and  the 
author  is  grateful  for  it  accordingly.  He  feels 
that  proof  of  the  desirableness  of  his  project  is 
supetfluous,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  every 
one  will  intuitively  perceive  it,  and  instantly  ac- 
knowledge it.  Should  he,  however,  condescend 
to  prove  its  necessity,  the  proof  is  so  conclusive, 
that  one  only  wonders  at  the  folly  of  the  world 
in  not  caUing  for  his  publication  before:  the 
want  is  felt  to  be  so  cr^'n^,  that  one  is  con- 
struned  to  be  thankful  that  society  has  held  to- 
gether so  long  without  his  desideratum ;  and  fear- 
ful, like  persons  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  doctor 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  lest  the  social  system 
should  dissolve  before  the  expected  help  arrives. 

Now,  although  the  Projectors  of  the  present 
publication  indulge  the  hope  that  the  British 
nation  might  possibly  hold  out  a  few  years  longer 
even  without  the  aid  they  proffer,  still  they  would 
not  incur  the  fearful  responsibility  of  allowing  this 
question  to  remun  doubtful  even  another  moment. 

The  ground  which  they  propose  to  occupy  is 
virgin  soiL  They  have  not  to  give  any  of  their 
fellow-labourers  "  warning  to  quit ; "  or,  like  the 
candidate  for  sovereignty  in  certain  barbarous 
states  in  South  America,  to  prove  their  qualifi- 
cations for  the  throne  by  butchering  the  present 
occupant;  nor,  like  oriental  despots,  do  they 
deem  it  impossible  to  reign,  unless  the  first  act 
of  their  sovereignty  be  to  massacre  all  their 
brethren.  Far  more  congenial  with  their  taste 
would  it  be  to  dwell  on  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lencies of  contemporary  periodicals,  (and  they 
[No.  1.     Jam.  4,  1887.— 2c?.]  Vol.  i. 


are  not  a  few,)  which  are  running  a  useful  career, 
and  enjojring  a  merited  reputation ; — to  expatiate 
on  the  philosophy  which  enriches  one — the  spirit 
of  nature  which  breathes  through  another — the 
useful  information  which  distinguishes  a  third — 
the  amusing  character  of  a  fourth — and  the  reli- 
gious tone  which  pervades  a  fifth.  But  it  is  more 
accordant  with  their  present  duty  to  state,  that 
it  will  be  their  aim  to  unite  all  these  characteristic 
excellencies ;  and  to  add  to  them  a  sixth,  of  which 
the  reader  has  at  present  no  more  conception 
than  he  has  of  a  sixth  sense,  an  excellency  which 
must  be  exemplified  in  order  to  be  understood. 

Now  they  confidently  appeal  to  the  reader 
that  no  such  Periodical  exists ;  and  they  ask  him 
frankly  whether  he  would  not  like  to  read  such 
an  one — one  which  shall  create  an  appetite  for 
all  the  others,  and  yet  render  them  all  unneces- 
sary— which  shall  constitute  the  ne  plus  ultra^  the 
Hercules*  pillars  of  periodical  literature — which 
shall  disprove  the  Nihil  novi  super  terram — 
which,  if  Plutarch  were  super  ten-am  to  write 
lives  of  periodicals  by  parallels,  as  he  has  of 
men,  would  compel  him  to  throw  down  his  pen 
in  despair,  acknowledging  that  "none  but  itself 
can  be  its  parallel," — which  shall  make  the  reign 
of  William  the  Fourth  as  celebrated  as  the  Au- 
gustan or  Elizabethan  age,  and  constrain  the  pre- 
sent generation  to  be  grateful  that  their  lot  is 
cast  amidst  the  light  of  its  pages. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that 
a  new  periodical  is  wanted,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  show  that  the  one  projected  will  certainly 
supply  that  want.  This  might  be  done  by 
simply  enumerating  the  names  of  the  writers 
embarked  in  it,  and  with  whom  it  has  originated. 
But,  as  these  must  remain  sacred  to  secrecy, 
nothing  is  left  us  but  to  specify  some  of  its 
peculiar  merits.  Let  the  reader  recall  to  mind 
all  the  school  prospectuses  which  ever  passed 
through  his  hands, — promising  the  fond  parent 
to  make  Solomons  of  all  his  sons,  and  Graces  of 
all  his  daughters, — the  Miscellany  will  aim,  if  not 
to  afford  the  rising  race  an  excellent  "education 
in  all  its  branches,"  to  create  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge  where,  as  yet,  it  is  not  felt,  and  to  gratify 
that  appetite  where  it  exists  already.  Let  him 
remember  all  the  advertisements  and  prospectuses 
of  rail-road  speculations,  which  of  late  have 
passed  under  his  eye — so  many,  that  had  they 
been  as  rife  in  the  early  days  of  phrenology,  Gall 
would  doubtless  have  found  an  organ  of  rail- 
roadiveness  in  the  universal  human  cranium — the 
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Miscellany  proposes  to  be  a  rail-road  in  the 
march  of  intellect,  facilitating  mental  intercourse, 
uniting  ease  and  safety,  annihilating  party  dis- 
tance, and,  if  not  directly  increasing  the  "  filthy 
lucre"  of  those  availing  themselves  of  it,  at  least 
teaching  them  how  to  employ  what  they  possess 
already.  Let  him  think  of  that  most  interesting 
class  of  prospectuses,  so  provocative  to  appetite, 
vulgarly  denominated  bilh  of  fare — and  what 
document  has  he  ever  devoured  with  greater 
zest  ? — the  Miscellany  proposes  to  set  before  him 
a  sumptuous  repast  of  nutritious  aliment,  '*  includ- 
ing all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,**  and  never 
disappointing  his  hungry  expectation  with  a  "  Not 
ready.  Sir."  Let  him  think  of  all  the  addresses 
"  to  the  Afflicted  and  Distressed,"  and  of  all  the 
"  Balsams,"  "  Heal- Alls,"  and  "  Universal  Medi- 
cines," which  have  come  under  hb  notice, — 
the  Miscellany  is  a  gentle  Alterative — ^warranted 
Antibilious — a  certain  specific  against  drowsi- 
ness, languor,  and  depression  of  spirits.  But, 
saith  Bacon, "  it  were  too  long  to  go  over  the 
particular  remedies  which  learning* — which,  being 
interpreted,  means  the  Miscellany — "doth  minis- 
ter to  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes  helping 
digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations 
thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  to  conclude  with  that 
which  hath  rationem  totius,  which  is,  that  it  dis- 
poseth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be 
fixed  or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to 
be  capable  and  susceptible  of  growth  and  reform- 
ation." And  as  this  medicine  is  prepared  solely 
from  the  most  innocent  yet  effective  articles  in 
the  whole  Intelligentia  Medica,  (not  containmg 
a  grain  of  error,)  it  may  be  taken  with  perfect 
safety  by  persons  of  all  ages,  and  in  every  cli- 
mate. And,  finally,  let  him  tax  his  memory  for 
all  the  literary  prospectuses,  and  "  conditions  of 
publication,"  which  he  has  read,  and  which  have 
promised  to  melt  down  the  world,  and  re-coin  it 
anew,  stamped  with  their  respective  sovereign 
impresses — the  Miscellany  diffidently  proposes  to 
resJize  all  the  pleasing  visions  which  these  lite- 
rary frauds  have  ever  excited.  By  uniting  all 
that  b  new  in  science,  useful  in  art,  instructive 
in  education,  important  in  morals  and  manners, 
sublime  and  pathetic  in  poetry,  amusing  in  origi- 
nal anecdotes,  narratives,  and  mbcellaneous  sub- 
jects, interesting  in  literature,  and  divine  in  reli- 
gion— by  rendering  its  gravest  discussions  attrac- 
tive, and  its  lightest  articles  subservient  to  the 
illustration  of  great  principles — ^by  combining 
Veritas^  banitas,  et  suavitas — and  by  making  it  so 
cheap  that  poverty  can  purchase  it,  so  portable 
that  childhood  can  hold  it,  so  respectable  that 
opulence  shall  be  proud  of  it,  so  clear  and  simple 
that  ignorance  shsdl  understand  it,  and  so  com- 
prehensive and  copious  of  information,  that  it 
shall  constitute  in  itself  an  independent  and  suf- 
ficient library — by  doing  all  this,  the  Miscellany 


proposes  to  place  its  readers  not  only  abreast, 
but  considerably  in  advance  of  the  well-informed 
portions  of  society,  to  purify  and  improve  the 
public  taste,  to  rabe  the  tone  of  the  national 
character;  in  short,  to  hasten  the  return  of  the 
golden  age. 

The  Editors  feel  that  the  undertaking  b  great, 
and  every  way  worthy  to  rank  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  nil  despe- 
randum:  "till  a  matter  be  done,  men  wonder 
that  it  can  be  done  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  done, 
wonder  again  that  it  was  not  sooner  done  ;  as  we 
see  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia  ; 
and  the  same  happened  to  Columbus  in  the 
western  navigation ;"  and  the  same,  doubtless, 
will  happen  to  them.  On  this  account,  far  more 
congenial  would  it  have  been  to  tlie  Editors 
could  they  have  introduced  the  Miscellany  to  the 
public,  as  the  gods  were  accustomed  to  descend 
among  mortals,  m  aura  leni,  without  noise  or 
commotion.  But  fearful  of  the  shock  which  its 
unheralded  appearance  might  occasion  to  the 
"  gentle  public,"  and  desirous  to  act  towards  their 
rivab  in  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Alexander  on 
the  plains  of  Arbela,  they  "  would  not  steal  a 
victory,"  but  thus  announce  their  coming — desire 
a  fair  field,  and  no  favour. 

And  let  no  one  weep,  like  the  ancient  Thra- 
cians  and  modem  Malthusians  at  the  birth  of  a 
child,  that  another  book  b  bom  into  the  world  ; 
for,  saith  a  great  authority,  when  speaking  of  the 
redundance  of  books, "  this  surcharge  is  not  to  be 
remedied  by  making  no  more  books,  but  by  mak- 
ing more  good  books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of 
Moses,  might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchant- 
ers." That  the  Miscellany  will  have  this  effect, 
its  Editors  have  no  question — ^their  only  concern 
relates  to  the  future  support  of  those  whose  books 
are  to  be  devoured.  Tliey  would  remind  them, 
however,  that  if  their  individual  welfare  is  sacri- 
ficed, it  b  to  the  general  good — exhort  them  to 
be  resigned — and  prombe  that,  for  their  sakes, 
they  will  treble  their  subscriptions  to  the  Literary 
Fund.  From  the  preceding  statements,  the  reader 
will  perceive  the  high  opinion  which  the  Editors 
entertain  of  prospectuses  generally,  as  well  as 
their  determination  not  to  be  outdone  in  any  de- 
partment which  may  properly  fall  within  their 
province ,  and  he  will  also  have  the  goodness 
to  believe  that  they  prombe  every  thing,  simply 
that  they  may  consider  themselves  pledged  to 
nothing. 

Now,  after  this  frank  and  friendly  iunoduction 
to  the  reader,  the  Editors  only  deem  it  necessary 
to  add,  in  sober  sincerity,  that  it  will  be  their 
aim  to  produce  a  Weekly  Miscellany  which  shall 
possess  characterbtic  excellencies  distinguishing 
it  from  all  its  contemporaries,  and  that  its  pages 
will  be  consecrated  to  the  highest  and  the  holiest 
purposes.  But  in  order  to  estimate  its  peculiar 
merits,  they  respectfully  invite  the  reader  to 
await  its  actual  appearance. 
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RETROSPECT  IN  PROSPECTU. 


"How  like  you  our  Prospectus?"  "  Not  at 
all,"  say  a  certun  demure  class,  who,  lacking  wit, 
imagine  themselves  profoundly  wise.  "  A  Pro- 
spectus of  what  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be  a  joke,  and 
yet  too  absurd  to  be  the  prelude  to  any  thing 
serious ;  it  must  be  a  hoax."  "  Not  so,  most  grave 
and  reverend  Signiors  ;  this  number  is  a  substan- 
tia] proof  that  it  is,  bond  Jidc^  a  veritable  Pro- 
spectus." "I  cannot  understand  its  drift,  nor 
the  object  of  the  writer,"  says  a  worthy  bibliopo- 
list  in  the  Row,  by  no  means  a  conjurer ;  "  it 
sets  all  customary  rules  at  defiance ;  it  has  no 
definite  points  to  enable  the  trade  to  form  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  publica- 
tion it  announces ;  we  know  it  is  "  Ward^s 
MuceUany^  and  that  is  all."  "  And  enough,  Mr. 
Mals^>ert;  is  not  a  Miscellany  a  Miscellany? 
and  Ward's  Miscellany!  He  that  does  not 
see  a  meaning  and  a  mystery  in  this,  can  under- 
stand neither  rhyme  nor  reason."  "  Ah  I "  groans 
the  Rev.  Pelagius  Sleekhair,  "its  levity  is  my 
abomination."  "Yes,"  rejoins  the  Rev.  Hyper- 
Calvin  Frybabe,*  who  lives  in  the  garret  of  the 
bouse  of  which  the  worthy  Pelagius  occupies  the 
ground  floor,  "  on  all  other  subjects  I  differ  from 
you  toto  calo,  but  on  this  we  are  agreed, — we  must 
encourage  no  laughing  philosophers ;  if  we  do 
not  effectually  root  out  the  gaite  de  cceur  among 
our  young  people,  and  assiduously  preserve  them 
from  its  contamination,  our  churches  will  dwindle 
into  nothing ;  there  will  be  no  generation  to  come 
after."  "  I  am  a  religious  conservative,"  says  a 
Simon  Pure-looking  personage  in  black,  "and  your 
Prospectus — ^which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  strange  mis- 
nomer—is too  flippant,  and  too  satirical  to  please 
roy  taste.  I  proscribe  every  literary  effort  that 
presumes  to  infringe  upon  the  long-established 
order  which  unites  dulness  with  piety.  A  Ciuis- 
tian  has  no  right  to  be  facetious  ;  above  all,  he 
must  abnegate  ironical  pleasantry ;  nor  is  it  for 
him  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies.  Your  Prospectus, 
gentlemen,  is  not  a  Sermon."  "  We  acknowledge 
it  with  all  humility.  We  leave  sermons  to  the 
preachers.  Ours  is  a  Miscellany ;  yet  grave  Sir, 
it  is  possible,  in  our  endeavours  to  amuse  and  to 
instruct  those  who  are  willing  to  be  pleased  and 
ready  to  learn,  that  we  may  find 

*'SeniMmi  in  ttonet,  toognes  in  trees, 

Book*  ia  the  Tanniog  brooks,  and  good  in  every  thing/* 

The  religious  spirit,  we  trust,  will  purify  our 
thoughts,  chasten  our  feelings,  and  guide  our 
pens.  Science,  arts,  and  letters  are  the  hand- 
maids of  religion.  The  wisest  philosopher  is  he 
who  deems  the  book  of  God  the  best ;  but  he  is 
a  very  mistaken  Christian  who  would  deprive 
religion  of  these  her  charmed  attendants;   and 

*  This  is  the  same  personage  introduced  to  our  notice 
in  **  Tfls  Doctor,*^  who  has  mistaken  his  christiaa  or  his 
giToi  nanMy  which  it  Hjfp$r  not  FMh-Q%MiL 


who  would  confine  his  reading  exclusively  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  contend  that  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  levity  in  the  paper  which  has  drawn 
so  harsh  a  judgment  from  the  Sleekhairs  and 
the  Frybabes  of  this  generation ;  and  we  tell 
them  that  we  regard  religion  with  so  high  a  reve- 
rence, that  we  even  respect  the  prejudices  of  its 
injudicious  advocates.  Acknowledging  this,  we 
likewise  add,  that  we  must  not,  in  deference 
to  human  weakness,  consent  to  make  religion  a 
scarecrow.  This  sacred,  though  perhaps,  an  in- 
visible element,  as  we  have  hinted,  shall  qualify 
our  lightest  articles ;  and  its  presence  we  will 
confess  as  Christians  do,  when  in  social  life  they 
indulge  in  the  innocent  pleasantries  of  their  most 
unrestrained  intercourse.  We  aim  to  be  the 
companions  of  the  breakfast-table,  and  an  evening 
guest  in  those  family  circles  where  devotion 
hallows  every  domestic  enjoyment  j  where  reli- 
gion presides,  and  fills  the  throne  of  cheerful  and 
happy  hearts.  Neither  is  our  philosophy  nor  our 
religion  cynical.  We  know  how  to  be  grave  and  to 
be  gay — meaning  by  gaiety  what  the  wise  man 
intended  when  he  said,  "  A  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine,"  We  are  not  strangers  to 
deep-felt  emotion,  and  we  have  our  seasons  of 
melancholy ;  but  we  know  how  to  charm  away  the 
evil  spirit :  and  we  are  taught  by  a  philosophy  not 
learned  in  the  schools,  that  true  wisdom  breathes 
of  consolation,  and  hope,  and  joy,  but  never  of 
sadness,  sourness,  and  cold  misanthropy.  The 
anxieties  of  doubt  have  sometimes  knit  the  brow 
of  thought  almost  into  an  expression  of  agony- 
hut  we  have  also  been  gladdened  by  the  Eureka 
of  discovery.  We  have  now  attiuned,  in  reference 
to  the  most  momentous  subject  that  can  agitate 
the  human  mind,  "the  souFs  calm  sunshine 
and  the  heartfelt  joy ; "  and  on  whatever  theme 
we  touch,  we  do  it  with  buoyancy,  and  under  the 
infiuence  of  pleasurable  emotions  derived  fix)m 
the  highest  source,  which  we  are  not  disposed 
either  to  disgube  or  repress.  The  elegant  pur- 
suits of  literature  have  refined  our  sense  of  the 
delicate  and  the  beautiful,  and  the  solid  sati^ 
factious  of  religion  are  the  balm  of  our  spirits. 
Messrs.  Sleekhair  and  Frybabe,  we  bid  you  a 
very  good  even  ;  may  your  dreams  be  as  anti- 
bilious  as  your  waking  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
sombre  and  acrimonious. 

*'  I  guess,"  says  brother  Jonathan,  whose  an- 
swer to  our  modest  inquiry  has  just  been  wafted 
to  us  across  the  Atlantic,  *'  that  your  Prospectus 
means  more  than  meets  the  eye  ;  it  looks  very 
like  a  sly  attack  on  all  your  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  while  it  but  ill  conceals  your  own 
egregious  vanity.  You  abjure,  indeed,  all  pre- 
tension in  words,  yet,  though  you  directly  promise 
nothing,  do  you  not  insinuate  that  you  intend  to 
do  every  thing  ?  Is  not  your  arrogance  pro- 
digious ?"— Pbodigious  ! 
b2 
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"  Do  you  expect  that  a  work  bo  introduced 
will  ever  succeed?"  is  the  inquiry  of  many  who, 
in  their  affectionate  good-will,  earnestly  desire 
that  it  may  not.  But  ecce  sigmnn  !  Have  we 
not  great  capabilities  ?  And,  should  we  fail — 
how  many  glorious  attempts  hare  perished  in 
embryo?  But  we  are  already  bom  into  the 
wciid — look  at  our  infant  smiles,  and  you  will 
not  find  it  in  your  hearts  willingly  to  let  us  die. 

"  It  is  mirthful,"  replies  one  of  the  million  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  our  purchasers 
and  patrons,  **  and  it  does  me  good  ;  in  a  playful 
mood,  and  by  a  flowry  path,  it  aims  to  allure  us 
in  good  humour,  and  with  a  gentle  spirit,  into  an 
intimate  companionship  with  its  forthcoming 
lucubrations."  Thank  you,  dear  reader ;  for  you 
these  pages  are  written,  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
impart  to  you  both  pleasure  and  instruction ; 
with  you  we  could  hold  converse  from 

"  Mom  to  noon, 
From  noon  to  dewy  ere, 
A  tammer^s  day.** 

And  you  vdll  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  we  have 
"  Toys  for  the  young  and  the  old,  as  well  for  the 
grave  as  the  gay,"  as  sings,  not  Dr.  Southey, 
but  his  predecessor,  James  Pye,  Esq.,  Poet  Lau- 
reate. But,  before  we  begin,  allow  us  to 
settle  with  you  a  few  preliminaries.  Science, 
Literature,  and  Religion! — What  is  there  not 
embraced  in  these  grand  divisions?  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  be  understood  as  holding  forth 
any  promise  of  an  .encyclopofdia  ;  nor  are  our 
readers  to  expect  that  the  order  of  subjects,  as  it 


stands  in  the  Prospectus,  will  be  strictly  adhered 
to ;  or  that  each  number  will  contain  them  all  ; 
or  that  we  mean  to  be  profound,  in  the  heavy 
sense  of  the  term,  on  any.  This  we  leave  to  the 
mystifiers  and  the  metaphysicians.  We  know 
there  are  things  in  heaven  and  earth  that  our 
philosophy  has  not  dreamed  of;  but  we  shall  fix 
no  bounds  to  our  inquiries.  Science,  as  applied 
to  art,  and  art  as  sustaining  science — discoveries 
when  they  are  made,  and  improvements  as  the  y 
advance,  will  find  adequate  notices  in  our  page ; ; 
and  the  treasures  of  literature— of  the  olden 
times,  and  of  the  passing  hour — all  that  exalts 
sentiment  and  refines  taste ;  whatever  gives 
ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth,  we 
shall  produce  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of 
the  public  that  may  feel  interested  in  our  labours, 
and  willing  to  encourage  them. 

Tlie  devout  and  the  wise  of  all  churches  and 
sects — those  who,  under  whatever  forms  and  dis- 
tinctions, are  sincerely  anxious  for  the  defence, 
the  diffusion,  and  the  influence  of  pure,  practical 
Christianity,  as  embraced  by  Protestants  of  all 
persuasions,  who  regard  the  person  of  the  Saviour 
as  Divine,  his  death  as  a  sacrifice,  his  life  as  an 
example,  the  Scriptures  as  bis  word,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  his  witness  and  their  inter- 
preter, will  do  well  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
a  periodical,  whose  great  object  shall  ever  be  to 
enrich  and  elevate,  with  all  useful  knowledge, 
those  minds  which  are  already  imbued  with  that 
infinitely  high  and  transcendental  science — **  Tlie 
science  which  makes  wise  unto  salvation." 


HOME. 


No  term  in  language  is  so  replete  with  delight- 
ful associations  as  the  word  "  home  ;*"  the  sound 
of  it  touches  a  vibrating  chord  in  every  human 
bosom  ;  and  he  whose  pulsation  is  not  quickened 
by  it,  must  have  sunk  into  the  last  degree  of  moral 
insensibility.  Whether  we  think  of  the  spot, 
enshrined  in  memory's  most  hallowed  recesses, 
where  we  drew  the  first  breath  of  existence,  or 
of  the  dwelling-place  of  maturer  years,  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide-spread  scene  of  various  relation- 
ships, occupations,  and  influences ; — the  home 
of  infancy  and  of  manhood  is  ever  dear;  and 
dearer  still,  perhaps,  the  home  of  age.  Is  there 
any  heart  that  needs  to  be  impressed,  or  any 
understanding  that  requires  to  have  the  sen- 
timent inculcated  and  enforced,  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  words  "  parent,"  "  father,"  "  mother," 
"  brother,"  •*  sister,"  "  husband,"  "  wife,"  and 
"  child?"  Surely  there  is  none.  Even  instinct 
here  is  stronger  and  more  perfect  than  philoso- 
phy ;  it  is,  besides,  more  universal,  and  operates 
as  a  settled  law  of  the  moral  universe.  To  it 
are  to  be  referred  many  of  the  purest  sentiments 
and  passions  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible  ; 
and  from  it  are  derived  some  of  its  choicest  sen- 
sibilities. 


It  matters  not  where  that  concentration  of  all 
sweet  remembrances  called  '*  home "  is  fixed  ; 
the  mind  is  spell-bound  by  the  thought  It  may 
be  in  the  midst  of  Afric's  burning  sands,  or 
amongst  the  ices  of  the  pole  ;  it  may  be  in  the 
haunts  of  barbarism,  or  the  refinements  of  civil- 
ization ;  it  may  be  in  the  crowded  city,  or  rustic 
village  ;  on  the  mountain's  top,  or  in  the  lowly 
vale ;  still  it  is  home — the  best  of  fancy's  images, 
the  richest  of  reality's  enjoyments.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  is  more  wonderful  or  cheering  to  contem* 
plate,  than  the  total  independence  of  this  one 
great  possession  of  every  other,  and  of  all  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  For,  to  render  it  happy, 
it  need  not  be  invested  with  dignity,  or  encom- 
passed by  magnificence.  It  may  be  the  retreat 
of  poverty  itself,  and  yet  be  capable  of  minister- 
ing to  some  of  the  noblest  pleasures  of  the  mind ; 
and  its  untutored,  unadorned,  and  unknown  in- 
mates will  not  fail  to  produce  affecting  and  en- 
dearing emotions,  which  flow  through  the  whole 
extensive  circle  of  consanguinity  and  friendship. 
Nor  does  it  signify  whither  we  ourselves  may 
have  wandered  ;  for  still  the  same  beloved  image 
presents  itself,  with  its  associate  ideas,  to  banish 
distance  in  separation,  to  create  company  in  soli- 
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tude,  to  inspire  joy  in  sorrow.  We  may  visit 
lands  more  fertile,  societies  more  refined,  and 
abodes  more  splendid  ;  but  home  surpasses  them 
all. 

If  the  picture  we  have  now  briefly,  but  not  too 
poetically  drawn,  possess  any  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  truth,  there  cannot  be  a  more  melancholy 
display  of  human  destitution  than  a  being  tcith^ 
out  a  home, — a  houseless,  bewildered,  and  hope- 
less wanderer.  To  complete  the  vision  of  this 
wretchedness,  it  is  only  needful  to  conceive  of  a 
person  banished  from  his  dwelling,  not  by  mis- 
fortune only,  but  by  the  disastrous  and  desolat- 
mg  power  of  crime ; — to  suppose  that  this  has 
stripped  him  of  his  possessions,  broken  the  last 
tie  of  his  earliest  and  most  privileged  associations, 
and  driven  him  into  a  wild  region  of  separation 
from  the  love,  as  well  as  from  the  accommoda- 
tions, of  his  own  or  his  father's  habitation.  Tliis 
is,  with  a  few  additional  circumstances  of  sur- 
passing interest,  the  Saviour's  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  A  man  had  two  sons ;  the  younger 
demanded  his  patrimony ;  he  departed  from  his 
&thefs  house  into  a  distant  country,  where  he 
dis^pated  all  he  possessed  in  riotous  living ;  and, 
after  reducing  himself  to  the  extremity  of  want, 
a  famine  occurred,  and  he  let  himself  as  a  swine- 
heni,  with  scarcely  the  means  of  obtiuning  a 
meal.  Reflection  brought  to  view  his  folly,  and 
the  abundance  of  hb  father's  house.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  home,  confess  his  wickedness, 
and  implore  even  a  menial  situation  in  his  pa- 
rent's establishment.  He  did  so  :  his  compas- 
sionate father  welcomed  him  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  made  a  great  festival  to  celebrate  his  restor- 
ation. Whatever  other  truths  thb  parable  may 
be  intended  to  represent,  unquestionably  it  con- 
i^eys  a  striking  idea  of  the  folly  and  guilt  of  every 
man  in  wandering  from  God,  and  the  felicity  of 
a  full  reconciliation,  a  perfect  love,  and  an  eter- 
nal home,  which  await  tlie  penitent  and  the  be- 
liever. 

Notwithstanding  the  accommodations,  the  af- 
fections, the  pleasurable  intercourse,  and  the 
nnmerous  advantages  belonging  to  the  best-regu- 
lated families,  this  earth  can  nowhere  furnish  the 
Christian  with  his  most  valued,  permanent,  and 
only  real  home ;  no,  not  even  where  science, 
literature,  and  art  have  done  their  utmost  to  ele- 
vate intellect  and  embellish  life  ;  not  even  where 
lure  presides  over  and  pervades,  with  its  sweet 
charities  and  sacred  bonds,  the  domestic  circle  ; 
not  even  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of 
our  being,  where  religion  itself  prevails,  though 
it  only  can  impart  the  finishing  excellence  to 
character,  and  spread  a  moral  sunshine  over  the 
darkest  lot  of  humanity.  The  Christian's  home 
is  in  "  a  better  country," — a  mansion  in  the  skies. 
As  it  is  neither  situated  in  a  world  of  vicissitudes, 
nor  constructed  of  earthly  materials,  it  possesses 
none  of  those  characteristics  of  imperfection  and 
decay  that  are  incident  to  everv  state  and  every 


profession  below  the  sun.  Who  is  there  that  has  re- 
visited, afler  some  years  of  absence,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  without  emotions  of  sorrow  at  the  changes 
that  have  occurred?  The  children  of  another 
generation  are  sporting  on  the  village-green  where 
his  careless  infancy  gambolled,  or  are  strolling 
over  the  green  fields,  or  tossing  the  stones,  or 
their  fish-hooks,  into  the  stream  that  flows  through 
the  paradise  of  his  juvenile  delight;  the  very 
tree  which  shaded  the  green  that  formed  the 
greatest  province  of  his  earth,  has  lost  some  of 
its  noblest  branches,  and  shows  a  more  hollowed 
and  time-worn  trunk ;  and  the  cottage,  with  its 
pretty  little  garden  and  white-painted  pale  fence, 
is  inhabited  by  others  than  his  parents  and  his 
family  circle — a  new  and  unknown  race — or  is 
desolate,  and  fallen  into  the  wreck  of  years  }  his 
little  shag  dog,  his  favourite  cat,  his  chosen  com- 
panion in  the  school  and  in  the  holyday-hours, 
of  sport  and  bbrds'-nesting ;  the  ever-laughed-at, 
ever-loved  humorist  and  polyphemus  of  the  ham- 
let,— all,  all  are  gone.  But  there  are  no  changes 
and  desolations  in  friends  or  things  in  our  hea- 
venly home.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  found, 
in  the  best  ordered  and  most  united  families, 
some  sources  of  disquiet,  misunderstanding,  and 
painful  regret ;  and  who,  in  the  most  prosperous, 
has  not  realized  the  uncertainties,  and  witnessed 
some  of  the  distressing  events,  or  depressing  anx- 
ieties of  life  ?  But  neither  misrule,  nor  mistake, 
nor  care  ;  neither  mutual  dissatisfactions,  nor 
wide-wasting  adversity,  are  incident  to  our  Father's 
house  in  the  heavens.  Who  that  has  witnessed 
or  enjoyed  the  rosiest  health  and  the  brightest 
prospects,  but  has  suffered  firom  the  inroads  of 
disease,  the  distractions  of  grief,  and  the  separa- 
tions of  bereavement?  But  these  calamities, 
which  have  their  origin  in  man's  fall  and  degenc-^ 
racy,  depart  for  ever  from  that  sinless,  sorrowlcss, 
and  deathless  abode  which  constitutes  the  Chris- 
tian's home. 

In  traversing  the  vale  of  life,  I  saw  an  aged 
man  sitting,  as  if  in  profound  meditation,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  branches  of  an  oak.  I  ap- 
proached respectfully,  and  said,  "  My  friend,  you 
seem  solitary  and  sad." 

"  Not  so,"  was  his  reply  j  "  I  am  neither  soli- 
tary nor  sad." 

I  looked  round  with  an  air,  doubtiess,  of  won- 
derment and  unbelief,  for  it  attracted  his  notice, 
and  led  to  further  discourse.  I  could  see  no 
living  thing,  neither  bird,  nor  beast,  nor  insect ; 
the  only  sights  that  presented  themselves  to  the 
eye  were  an  impenetrable  forest  skirting  the  nar- 
row slip  of  land  between  mountains,  a  narrow 
streamlet  gliding  down  the  centre,  and  a  hut 
without  inhabitant,  near  which  the  hoary-headed 
pilgrim  had  taken  his  station ;  and  the  only  sound 
I  heard  was  the  bubbling  of  the  brook,  which 
seemed  to  create  a  deeper  silence. 

"  Not  solitary  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Stranger,"   continued  he,  "have  you  never 
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heard  or  felt  that  one  may  be  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone?  These  sylvan  shades,  and 
this  conscious  heart,  touched  by  a  renewing 
power,  bespeak  an  ever-present  Deity ;  and  who 
can  be  alone  when  God  is  with  him  ?" 

"  But  may  I  be  allowed,  without  offence  or 
implied  suspicion,  to  remark,  that  a  romantic 
sentiment  of  this  nature  has  been  often  uttered 
by  those  who  have  evinced  no  real  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  Being,  no  acquaintance  with  his 
moral  character,  and  their  relation  to  him,  and 
none  of  the  devout  affection  which  breathes  in 
the  hallowed  strains  of  Israel's  pious  monarch  : 
'  As  the  heart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.' " 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  **  the  sentiment  is  often 
romantic,  but  with  me  it  is  real.  I  hold  converse 
with  the  Highest,  not  as  the  God  of  nature  only, 
but  as  the  God  of  Scripture  ;  not  as  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  only,  but  as  the  Redeemer 
of  lost  roan,  through  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of '  the  Lamb  slain  from  before  the  foimdation  of 
the  world."* 

"  Then  you  receive  that  doctrine  which  is  often 
termed,  in  scorn,  evangelical  f** 

'  "  Assuredly ;  that  great  elementary  truth  is 
all  my  salvation  and  joy, — *  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  Whoever 
chooses  to  mock  at  or  neglect  it,  must  take  the 
fearful  consequences  of  his  derision  and  infi- 
delity." 

**  Christian  pilgrim,  I  hail  your  venerable  age, 
but  more  venerable  experience.  You  are  not, 
then,  solitary ;  and  I  perceive  you  cannot  be 
sad.^    ' 

"  As  to  the  latter,  my  worthy  visitor,  there  is 
enough  in  my  temporal  lot  to  produce  the  wretch- 
edness I  nevertheless  disclaimed.  Ah  I  sir,  my 
life,  like  this  wide-spreading  tree  in  its  wintry 
desolation,  has  no  greenness  ;  but  unlike  it, 
and  more  despoiled  by  time,  I  have  no  branches 
left," 

"  Then  you  have  lost  a  family  ?" 

*'  I  have  lost  parents,  kinsmen,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, the  beloved  companions  of  earlier  days ; 
and  I  have  lost  property  bequeathed,  and  pro- 
perty acqmred,  all  but  my  last  shelter*  that  wind- 
shaken  hut ;  and  yet  I  have  an  inheritance,  too, 
and  am  going  to  take  possession." 

He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  pointed  his  fingers ; 
both  appeared  in  the  direction  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains. 

"  You  have  an  estate,  then,  beyond  those  hills, 
and  your  personal  presence  is  necessary  ?  But 
can  you  hope,  under  the  pressure  of  so  much  age 
and  infirmity,  to  surmount  those  barriers  of  na- 
ture ;  and  will  you  spend  your  last  strength  in 
80  vain  a  toil,  and  to  acquire  so  transient  a  pos- 
session ?" 

"  It  is  not  those  mountains,"  he  exclaimed  with 
energy,  ''  which  I  expect  to  pass  over ;  nor  is  it 
a  valuable  property  lying  beyond  them,  in  some 


fair  enclosure,  which  I  seek  to  secure,  or  which 
I  know  to  be  mine." 

He  paused,  and  pointed  upward  once  more  ; 
I  saw  it  was  to  the  "  everlasting  hills,"  and  to  his 
anticipated  possession  in  heaven.  He  added, 
with  inexpressible  emotion,  "  My  weary  pilgrim- 
age is  ended,  and  I  am  just  at  home." 

It  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  unveils 
the  mystery  of  future  existence  ;  it  is  himself,  as 
••  the  light  of  the  world,"  who  "  brings  life  and 
immortality  to  light."  If  it  be  a  fact,  fully  attested 
and  unquestionable,  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
endless  and  blissful  existence  for  the  Christian, 
it  is  not  only  important  to  inquire  what  is  heaven, 
but  chiefiy  important  is  it  to  ascertain  the  way 
to  it ;  what  is  a  Christian ;  and  what  is  the  found- 
ation of  personal  hope  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
session of  its  immeasurable  joys  ?  To  this  point 
we  shall  devote  a  few  lines,  because,  amidst  the 
diversities  of  religious  sentiment  which  obtain, 
and  which  in  some  cases  are  extreme  and  essen- 
tial, we  choose,  in  the  first  number  of  our  publicop- 
tion,  to  assure  our  readers  that  in  Christianity  we 
take  our  standing  at  once,  without  hesitation  and 
without  compromise,  on  the  only  ground  where 
we  conceive  firm  footing  is  to  be  obtiuned, — the 
atoning  efficacy  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  the  redeem- 
ing and  saving  power,  through  faith,  of  the  death, 
the  resurrection,  and  advocacy  of  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  object  of 
our  Saviour's  incarnation  to  have  been,  "  to  take 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself ;"  or,  in  other 
and  diversified  modes  of  expression,  to  "save  men's 
lives ;"  "  to  save  sinners  j"  "to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost ;"  •*  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  Whatever  be  the  phraseology,  the  essential 
idea  is  always  deliverance  fit)m  destruction, — the 
removal  of  a  curse, — salvation  from  ruin,  and  restor- 
ation to  God  and  happiness,  in  the  dispensation 
of  a  present  pardon  and  a  future  heaven.  It  is 
uniformly  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  succeeded 
in  his  purpose, — that  he  made  an  atonement 
which  satisfied  every  claim,  and  presented  the 
basis  of  a  perfect  and  everlasting  reconciliation 
between  the  alienated  transgressor  and  his  of- 
fended Maker.  The  appropriation  of  this  cove- 
nanted provision,  so  that  salvation  maybe  actually 
enjoyed,  is  uniformly  attributed  to  faith  or  believ- 
ing in  Christ:  "Therefore,  bemg  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  apostles,  with  undaunted 
heroism  and  persevering  zeal,  amidst  the  world's 
mockery  of  a  doctrine  too  simple,  spiritual,  and 
self-humiliating  for  its  approvd,  went  every 
where  procladming  its  truth,  and  attesting  their 
own  convictions  of  its  importance,  by  labouring 
with  incessant  effort,  and  suffering  martyrdom 
with  readiness  and  even  joy,  for  its  diffusion. 
Faith  forms  the  Christian  character,  and,  through 
the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit,  prepares  for 
heaven,  the  Christian's  home.  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  a  martyr,  that  is,  not  a  martyr  onlv  ,  be  was 
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%  substitute,  a  sacrifice,  a  propitiation,  "descend- 
ing from  above," — as  angel  messengers  announced 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  "  keeping  watch 


over  their  flocks  by  night,** — to  promote  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will to  men."  Y. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 


The  book  of  nature  is  so  superior  to  every 
book  of  human  contrivance  and  composition, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  them.  When  we  wish  to  be  instructed 
by  the  human  book,  we  must  perform  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  labour^ — we  must  know  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  book  is  written,  before  we 
can  ever  attempt  to  obtain  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  information  that  it  contsdns,  or  whether  it 
contains  any  information  which  can  be  profitable 
or  pleasurable  to  us.  But  when  we  go  to  the 
book  of  nature,  one-half,  and  that  by  far  the 
most  disagreeable  and  difficult  half,  of  that  labour 
is  spared  us.  In  the  book  of  nature  the  acquir- 
ing of  the  knowledge  itself  is  the  very  first  step 
m  our  progress,  for  nature's  book  is  written  in 
every  language  aad  dialect  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven. 

It  is  this  facility  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  nature  which  constitutes  the  grand  charm  of 
nature's  works  ;  and  the  human  body  and  mind 
are  both  so  adapted  to  this,  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature  is  not  only  required,  but  abso- 
lutely demanded,  for  the  keeping  of  both  in  their 
proper  tone.  There  are  many  powers  of  the 
body,  and  many  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  sel- 
dom or  never  come  into  play  in  our  ordinary 
avocations,  especially  if  those  avocations  are 
mechanical ;  and  this  is  the  case,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  every  occupation  which  mankind 
follow,  or  can  follow,  as  a  trade. 

Now,  whatever  power  or  faculty  is  allowed  to 
lie  idle,  does  mischief  both  to  the  body  and  to 
the  mind.  In  the  body  we  can  observe  it ;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  mechanic  that  has  been  long 
and  industriously  employed  at  one  trade,  whose 
walk,  and,  indeed,  whose  whole  air  and  gait, 
instantly  tell  what  trade  he  is  o(  without  any 
inquiry.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  each  trade 
requires  a  different  application  of  the  muscles, 
or  moving  powers  of  the  body ;  and  those  which 
are  not  exercised  in  trade  or  occupation  become 
weakened,  while  the  ones  that  are  exercised  are 
thereby  strengthened,  provided  the  exercise  is 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  body  gets  de- 
formed, not,  most  probably,  to  such  an  extent  as 
that  the  parts  of  it  seem  disproportioned  and  out 
of  shape  when  it  is  in  a  position  of  rest ;  but  the 
moment  that  it  is  put  into  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  motion  of  the  human  body,  namely, 
walking  at  ease,  the  deformity  tells  in  the  gait, 
as  has  been  mentioned. 

To  prevent  this,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
tliose  who  labour  in  any  particular  way  which 
requires  more  of  the  work  of  some  muscles  of 


the  body  than  of  that  of  others,  should  have  re- 
gular periods,  not  of  mere  rest  from  labour,  but 
of  what  is  properly  tenned  relaxation ;  that  is, 
allowing  those  parts  of  the  firame,  which  are  in 
a  state  of  tension  during  the  working  hours  to  un- 
bend themselves,  while  others  come  into  action, 
and  supply  their  place. 

To  preserve  this  mechanical  tone  of  our  animal 
frame  in  the  best  condition,  and  for  the  greatest 
length  of  time,  experience  clearly  shows  that 
mere  rest  is  not  that  which  it  requires  to  alternate 
with  labour,  but  that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of 
the  frame  which  demands  exercise,  before  the 
whole  machine  will  so  work  as  to  keep  up  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  those  parts  of  it  which  we  use 
in  our  every-day  occupations.  So  well  is  this 
understood,  that  those  professions  or  trades  which 
have  nothing  but  a  continuous  alternation  of 
labour  and  repose,  always  weaken  the  bodies  and 
shorten  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  them.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  instance  any  particular 
trade ;  but  there  are  some  required  and  largely 
exercised  by  the  luxurious  state  of  the  country, 
where  the  arm  of  one  sturdy  yeoman  from  the 
valley,  or  one  mountdneer  from  the  hill,  would 
scatter  hundreds  of  the  feeble  thmgs  like  chaff. 

In  this  case  it  is  really  a  return  to  nature 
which  upholds  the  working  structure  of  the  body 
against  the  inroad  which  art  is  every  day  making 
upon  it ;  for  the  relaxation  which  tends  to  sound- 
ness of  the  constitution  and  the  feibric,  is  a  natural 
motion  which  brings  every  part  of  the  body  into 
play.  Those  who  have  been  labour-worn,  or  care- 
worn, or  study-worn,  till  nature  was  sick  and 
exhausted,  even  to  the  desire  of  death,  and  who, 
when  in  this  state,  have  taken  a  well-informed 
friend  by  the  arm,  and  moved  toward  some  open 
common  or  some  wind-beaten  hill,  must  have 
felt  how  the  sinews  began  to  knit,  and  the  mus- 
cles to  swell,  as  the  breeze  of  heaven  played 
around  their  free  motions ;  and  those  very  feet 
which  tottered  at  leaving  the  threshold,  shall  have 
returned  to  it  bounding  as  the  roe. 

But  if  there  is  such  medicine  in  the  merely 
natural  action  of  the  body,  without  any  reference 
to  a  smgle  subject  of  thought,  what  glorious  heal- 
ing must  there  be  when  the  immortal  spuit  is 
brought  forward,  and  all  nature  is  set  before  it  I 
The  body,  curious  as  it  is  in  its  structure,  and 
numerous  as  are  its  parts,  is  a  mere  temporary 
accommodation,  a  thing  of  threescore  and  ten 
weary  winters,  and  then  to  rot  in  the  earth ;  it  is, 
as  it  were,  the  mere  chariot  in  the  course  of  life, 
which  the  mind  rides  and  governs  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  we  are  to  improve  man  as  man,  and  not 
as  beast,  the  mental  improvement  must  be  the 
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grand  and  primary  subje.ct  of  our  attention.  We 
do  not  mean  the  parade  of  technical  learning, 
fpT  of  all  kinds  of  ignorance  that  is  often  the  most 
offensive ;  but  we  mean  a  mind  that  is  able  to 
sland  up  and  to  master  every  subject  which  may 
come  before  it. 

How  Is  sudi  a  state  of  mind  to  be  obtained  ? 
We  answer,  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 


a  healthy  tone  of  the  body  is  preser\'ed.  Let  the 
mind  have  its  relaxation,  so  that  iall  its  faculties 
may  be  brought  into  play,  and  then  the  narrow 
thought  of  the  exclusively  devoted  to  one  thing 
will  be  shaken  off,  and  the  mind  will  be  equally 
ready  and  able.  The  study  of  nature  is  the 
mind*s  relaxation  ;  but  in  what  manner  it  is  so, 
we  must  say  on  another  occasion.        Thebon. 


A  SEASONABLE  THOUGHT. 


Tempus  fuffft,"^**  time  flies,* — a  truth  which 
the  New  Year  proclaims,  and  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  mathematical  light.  The  sun  is  stationary 
in  the  heavens  ;  the  earth  moves  around  it  at  the 
ama;!ing  rate  of  about  50,000  miles  an  hour  ; 
traveHlng  a  circle  of  millions  of  miles  a  year. 
Now  ttiat  is  literally  the  flight  of  time  ;  the  speed 
of  liuman  life  ;  for  it  is  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth  that  measure  our  time. 

**  The  days  of  our  years,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
*•  are  threescore  years  and  ten  :"  not  that  we  can 
calculate  on  so  many,  but  as  few  attain  to  that 
age,  and  still  fewer  go  beyond  it,  he  took  that  as 
the  maximum  term  of  human  life.  Now  suppose 
you  were  to  be  placed  in  a  vehicle,  and  to  be 
assured  that  you  should  live  only  till  it  had 
moved  round  a  certain  space  so  many  times; 
you  would  at  once  feel  that  in  that  case  the 
length  of  your  life  depended,  not  so  much  on  the 
space  which  the  vehicle  had  to  go  over,  as  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  moved — the  faster  it 
went  over  the  allotted  ground,  the  sooner  your 
life  would  end.  And  oh !  if  you  loved  life,  if 
you  dreaded  death,  how  much  would  you  grudge 
every  inch  of  ground  you  passed  over!  You 
would  deem  its  slovs'est  pace  too  fast. 

Now  this  is,  substantially,  the  predicament  in 
which  you  e/o  stand.  The  earth  on  which  you 
live  is  the  vehicle  ;  and  you  are  assured  that 
when  it  has  carried  you  round  the  sun  a  certain 


number  of  times,  your  Kfe  shall  end.  Do  you 
not  feel  anxious,  then,  to  know  the  rate  at  which 
you  are  moving  on  this  journey  of  life  ?  and  when 
you  are  told  that  you  are  accomplishing  it  at  the 
rate  of  so  many  thousand  miles  an  hour,  may  you 
not  well  exclaim  with  the  patriarch, "  My  days 
are  swifter  than  a  courier,  they  flee  away  !*  You 
can  actually  calculate  how  much  ground  you 
have  gone  over.  Multiply  the  rate  at  which  the 
earth  travels  annually  by  the  number  of  years  you 
have  lived,  and  you  will  see  how  far  yoa  have 
already  travelled.  You  will  flnd  that  whether 
you  have  been  sleeping  or  waking,  thoughtful  or 
inconsiderate,  you  have  been  always  rushing 
towards  the  goal  of  life — drawing  nearer  to  it 
by  thousands  of  miles  every  hour — so  that  how- 
ever vast  the  space  you  had  to  travel  over  at  first, 
it  is  daily,  hourly  diminishing,  at  a  rate  which 
will  soon  bring  you  to  your  journey's  end. 

Vita  breviSf — "life  is  short.*  Hippocrates,  wlio 
was  probably  the  author  of  this  apophthegm,  ex- 
tends it  further,  adding,  et  ars  longa  ;  mtimatlng 
that  the  longest  life  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  acquire  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  any  art 
or  science.  The  Christian  knows,  however,  that 
it  is  long  enough  to  acquire  the  art  of  living  wel! 
— the  science  of  happiness ;  and  he  who  has 
acquired  that,  bids  fair  to  add  an  Inch  to  his 
span-long  life. 


ON  THE  LEARNING  OP  THE  IGNORANT. 


•  Ta^ws  may  be  science  in  fools,  as  well  as 
fools  ia  science;  a  sentiment  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  stupidity  of  mankind  m  general,  would  be 
seen  to  be  axiomatically  true.  In  fact,  it  is  some- 
times really  vexatious  and  depressing  to  observe 
how  the  sagacity  of  an  ignorant  man  throws  a 
kind  of  reproach  upon  the  toils  and  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  weary  and  worn-out  student ;  so 
that  knowledge  which  smells  of  the  field,  and  is 
a  kind  of  wild  flower  in  nature's  garden,  is  more 
fragrant  and  refreshing  than  that  which  smells  of 
the  lamp. 

But,  before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as 
well,  and  will  certainly  be  honest,  though  at  the 
rbk  of  forfeiting  the  honour  of  originality,  to 
confess  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  been 
suggested  by  an  essay  of  Hazlitt,  a  \iniex  who 


is  often  both  clever  and  comicaL  It  is  entitled, 
"  On  the  Ignorance  of  the  Learned ;  **  and  Is 
sufilciently  illustrative  of  its  motto,  which  is 
selected  from  Butler,  and  is,  on  many  accounls, 
for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  its  applicability, 
conversely,  to  our  present  design,  worthy  of  being 
here  re-quoted. 

^  For  the  more  Umgoages  a  man  can  speak. 
His  talent  has  but  sprung  tlie  greater  leak ; 
And,  for  the  industry  he  has  spent  uponH, 
Must  full  as  much  some  other  way  discount 
The  Hebrew,  Chaldic,  and  the  Syrioc, 
Do,  like  their  letters,  set  men's  reason  back. 
And  turn  their  wits  that  strive  to  underst:ind  it, 
(Like  those  that  write  the  characters)  Icft-hondcd. 
Yet  he  that  is  but  able  to  expivss 
No  sense  at  all  in  several  languages, 
"Will  pass  for  Icarnedcr  than  he  that's  known 
To  s|)eak  the  strongest  I'eason  in  bis  own.'* 
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Mr.  Hazlitt,  however,  does  not  quite  satisfy  us 
in  some  particulars,  unless  we  lake  his  statements 
as  s-arcastical.  He  describes  learning  to  be 
'•  that  which  is  not  geaerally  known  to  others, 
aivi  which  we  can  only  derive,  at  second-hand, 
from  books  or  other  artificial  sources.  The 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  before  us,  or  about 
us,  which  appeals  to  our  experience,  passions, 
and  pursuits,  to  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of  men, 
is  not  learning.  Learning  is  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  none  but  the  learned  know.  He  is 
ihe  most  learned  man  who  knows  the  most  of 
what  b  furthest  removed  from  common  life  and 
actoal  observation,  that  Ls,  of  the  least  practical 
utility,  and  least  liable  to  be  brought  to  the  test 
uf  experience,  and  that,  having  been  handed 
dowu  through  the  greatest  number  of  interme- 
diate stages,  is  the  most  full  of  uncertainty,  diffi* 
co^Ues,  and  contradictions.  It  is  seeing  with  the 
eyes  of  others,  hearing  with  their  ears,  and  pin- 
uiug  oi.r  laith  on  their  understandings."  This 
very  veil  discriminates  between  learning  and 
vlMiom* — between  the  mere  accumulations  of 
knowledge,  and  their  practical  application  and 
use.  Ilazlitt  was  thmking,  however,  only  of 
Uok'Jcaminjf ;  but  wc  must  be  allowed  a  more 
iatitudiAarian  signification  in  the  use  of  the  term ; 
and  it  will  then  appear  that  if  the  learned  are 
often  ignorant,  the  ignorant,  too,  are  learned. 
Whose  experience  does  not  testify  that  if  in 
tmeJUog  with  a  learned  man  he  may  hear  igno- 
rant asid  stupid  remarks,  in  travelling  with  an 
ig^maotman  he  will  be  frequently  confounded 
by  vibe  ones  ?  fbc  the  one  draws  from  books,  or 
if  iirpm  his  own  mental  rebources,  from  a  well 
mu4dy  or.,  without  water ;  the  other  from  the 
pure  aod  pereqpial  springs  of  sound  judgment 
within.  The  one  is  like  a  fish-pond  in  a  well- 
shavea  lawn  i  the  other  like  a  sweet  fountain 
covered  over  with  weeds  and  thorn  bushes. 

The  learning  of  the  ignorant  is  m  reality  of 
two  kinds — namely,  that  which  b  derived  from 
tradition,  and  that  which  arises  from  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  or  natural  sagacity  ;  the  former 
b  often  replete  with  wbdom,  the  latter  with  wit, 
and  with  views  that  are  profound,  without  the 
name  of  philosophy.  By  tmditionary  knowledge 
«t  mean  the  shrewd  axioms  of  our  ancestors, 
which  are  fi^eqneirtly  found  to  pervade  the  lower 
chsses  of  socie^,  and  to  be  treasured  up  in  the 
amplest  minds  ;  and  we  have  been  struck  a 
thousand  times  with  the  character  of  that  know- 
ledge. The  very  thmgs  which  are  thought  to  be 
ndiculous,  and  denounced  as  old  wives'  fables — 
the  very  quintessence  of  absurdity — the  distil- 
lation of  our  forefathers*  credulity  or  jokes,  are 
nevertheless  nothing  more  nor  otherwise  than 
cr^ncen (rated  good  sense,  and  the  fruits  of  con- 
tinual and  careful  observation.  From  this 
cause,  the  most  ignorant  people  have  been 
greater  philosophers  than  philosophers  them- 
wlves,  and  have  understood  as  much,  or  more, 


about  the  influences  of  the  moon,  on  wind  and 
weather,  and  other  kindred  topics  of  acoustics 
mid  meteorology,  as  the  most  accomplished 
scientific  lunatics.  Common  adages  or  maxims 
are  admirable,  and  sometimes  deserve  to  be 
received  as  infallible.  Take^  for  example,  the 
following  plain-spoken  fact — "  Lend  your  money, 
to  your  friend — lose  your  money  and'yoUr  friend.'* 
Who  that  has  had  any  experience  of  the  world, 
but  knows  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  this  is  literally  and  glaringly  the  fact  ? 
The  hazardous  experiment  has  been  made  over 
and  over  again  with  better  hopes  and  self-deluding 
expectations,  and  the  result  has  been  repeatedly, 
and  almost  invariably,  the  same.  Dbtrust  in 
young  minds,  like  confidence  iu  old  ones,  is  of, 
slow  growth,  and  can  scarcely  ever  l^e  inspired 
by  argument,  appeal,  and  hbtoric  demonstration* 
Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot,  according  to 
another  sage  observation,  "  put  old  heads  ou 
young  shoulders ; "  Hfe  is  too  new,  too  promising, 
too  brilliant,  to  admit  of  it.  And  here  again» 
the  axiom, "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge," 
may  be  applied  to  moral  dbcoveries.  If  dili- 
gence,  study,  and  perseverance  be  requbite  to 
the  attainment  of  science  or  literature,  an  appli- 
cation of  the  same  mental  process  is  essential  to 
the  development,  or  rather  to  the  belief,  of  great 
fundamental  truths  in  the  hbtory  of  man.  Ex- 
perience is  to  acquisition  in  moral  science 
what  grammars  aad  lexicons  are  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  language  :  in  both  it  is  the  law  of  our 
mental  economy  to  "  make  haste  slowly." 

The  other  species  of  learning  to  which  we 
referred,  natural  sagacity,  is  that  which  of^en 
supplies  the  place  of  learning,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  No  one  can  fail  of 
having  been  amused  and  surprbed  at  the  shrewd- 
ness of  some  unlearned  persons.  They  are 
prompted  both  to  say  and  to  do  certain  thmgs  in 
a- way  that  bespeaks  innate  powers  of  a  high 
order,  which,  amidst  outward  concealments  or 
accidents,  evince  all  the  attributes  of  native 
genius.  And  as  to  the  discoveries  of  untaught 
men,  they  are  great  and  striking.  Think  of  a 
poor  boy  discovering  the  telescope  I  Tlrink  of 
Pascal  discovering  the  series  of  Euclid's  propo- 
sitions in  the  first  book  in  his  father's  garret ! 
Think  of  Opie  dbcovering  and  pursuing  the  art 
of  painting  in  a  saw-pit !  Think  of  BloomfieM 
writing  his  poem  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy  "  when 
he  was  what  he  describes  in  Suffolk,  and  when 
he  could  not  spell  rightly  a  word  he  wrote! 

In  the  commonest  walks  of  life,  how  often  do 
we  find  science  \%ithout  knowing  it — both  theo- 
retical and  practical.  A  mathematician  sits 
down  to  demonstrate  that  the  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third  side ; 
whereas,  without  any  of  the  diagrams,  and  ABC's, 
and  quod  erat  demoiistrandus  of  Euclid,  a  pot  r 
man  knows  by  experience  that  the  strait  path 
from  one  gate  to  another  is,  as  he  calb  it,  a 
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shorter  cut  than  to  go  by  the  sides  of  the  field, 
which  are  at  angles  with  each  other.  A  learned 
philosopher  will  explain  very  opiicaify  and  very 
logically  the  subject  of  refraction.  He  states 
that  the  rays  of  light,  in  passing  through  different 
media,  as  air  and  water,  are  diverted  from  their 
rectilinear  direction,  and  occasion  the  objects  of 
vidon  to  be  seen  in  other  than  their  actual  places 
and  positions.  When  the  rays  pass  from  the 
rarer  into  the  denser  mediums,  they  are  drawn 
nearer  the  perpendicular  ;  but  when  they  proceed 
from  the  denser  medium  into  the  rarer,  they  move 
in  a  direction  further  from  it.  In  illustration  of 
hb  reasoning,'  he  takes  a  basin,  places  a  shilling 
on  the  bottom,  securing  it  by  sealing-wax  from 
shifting  its  position,  and  then  pours  in  some 
water.  You  are  required  previously  to  retire,  so 
as  just  to  lose  sight  of  the  piece  of  money  from 
the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  as  the  water  flows  in, 
it  is  perceived  to  rise  into  full  view.  This,  he 
tells  you  truly,  is  owing  to  the  refractory  me- 
dium, the  water ;  and  a  pretty  experiment  it  is 
for  juvenDe  philosophers.  But  the  rustic  vil- 
lager has  it  all  before  him  in  another  form,  and 
with  the  practical  application  of  the  theory.  He 
takes  his  gun,  or  the  gun  of  his  master,  to  shoot 
a  large  species  of  fish,  which  he  sometimes 
snares  ;  but  instead  of  aiming  directly  at  it,  he 
has  learned  to  calculate  upon  the  power  of  the 
refracting  medium,  and  levels  his  piece  so  as  to 
allow  for  it.  The  indirect  aim  secures  his 
object,  because  he  knows  that  the  bullet  is  di- 
verted from  its  immediate  course,  like  the  rays  of 
light,  by  the  water  through  which  it  has  to  pass. 
The  history  of  natural  arithmeticians,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  is  remarkable.  The 
means  of  acquiring  their  untaught  knowledge 
have  in  some  instances  been  developed — in  others 
it  has  remained  an  impenetrable   secret ;   and 


what  is  curious,  they  have  never  been  found 
capable  of  explaining  it  themselves.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  girl  at  Bethnal-green,  in  the  east 
of  London,  she  stated  that  the  first  tendency  in 
her  own  mind  to  numbers  and  calculations  was 
discovered  by  continually  detecting  herself  in 
counting  the  threads  in  her  loom  as  she  wove 
them.  Her  mind  accompanied  her  shuttle,  till 
she  reckoned  them  with  the  interstices  oros»- 
ways,  and  in  every  form  of  possible  or  imaginary 
position.  From  addition  she  proceeded  to  multi* 
plication,  but  then  lost  heraelf  in  the  wilderness 
of  an  extensive  domain  of  thought,  which  she 
could  traverse,  though  she  knew  not  how,  with 
the  utmost  facility.  The  Devonshire  boy  was 
still  more  extraordinary :  he  could  answer  at  once, 
or  in  the  shortest  time  which  can  well  be  ima- 
gined for  such  a  work,  the  most  difficult  questions 
proposed  to  him  by  expert  calculators.  Many  have 
employed  hours  to  prepare  sums  which  he  could 
give  with  perfect  accuracy  in  a  fbw  minutes ;  but 
neither  could  he  explain  them,  nor  afterwards, 
although  instructed  for  the  purpose,  the  method  of 
arriving  at  his  solutions.  The  faculty  was  at  first 
discovered  in  a  singular  way.  Two  butchers  were 
disputing  about  the  price  of  a  hog  which  one 
had  sold  to  the  other.  They  reckoned  so  many 
stone  at  such  a  price ;  but  the  odd  money,  or 
fractional  results,  surpassed  their  arithmetic.  The 
boy  in  question  was  playing  with  some  little 
schoolfellows  of  his  own  age  at  marbles,  seem- 
ingly taking  no  notice  ;  but  at  length  burst  forth 
with  a  kind  of  triumphant  laugh  at  their  stupidity, 
and  told  them  the  exact  amount.  They  were  at 
first  indignant  at  his  iiir^iertinence,  but  at  last 
yielded  to  his  knowledge  ;  and  the  circumstance 
becoming  the  talk  of  the  village  led  to  the 
further  discoveries  of  his  surprising  talent. 

X. 


STORY  OF  A  LEAF. 


"  Upon  what  subject  shall  I  write  ?"  thought 
I  with  myself ;  but  the  visions  had  fled,  and  all 
was  a  blank  to  me.  I  called,  but  not  one  of  the 
countless  millions  of  things,  real  or  imagined, 
would  stand  up  and  give  me  the  likeness  thereof. 
"  I  gnawed  my  pen,  then  dashed  it  on  the  ground, 
sinking" — ^but,  alas  I  not "  from  thought  to  thought ;" 
for  it  was  descent  in  sheer  mental  vacancy,  as 
silent  and  as  actionless  as  that  of  the  down  of  a 
feather  when  it  drops,  heavily  as  lead,  through 
the  altitude  of  an  exhausted  receiver  in  an  air- 
pump. 

I  tried  the  three  resources  recommended  by 
the  matchless  Stagyrite  who  taught  the  Mace- 
donian youth  to  conquer  the  world,  in  order  that 
be  might  impart,  if  possible,  the  learning  of 
Greece  to  the  people,  and  send,  in  return,  spe- 
cimens of  the  productions  of  all  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  philosopher-students  at  Athens, 


As  he  directs,  t  looked  upon  the  ground  to 
see  what  memorial  of  the  past  would  come  to 
my  assistance ;  but  the  waters  of  oblivion  had 
passed  over  it,  and  not  a  vestige  presented  itself. 
Again  I  looked  upward  to  the  sky,  in  fond 
anticipation  of  the  fore-cast  shadow  of  some 
coming  event ;  but,  alas !  the  seal  of  secrecy 
was  upon  the  whole,  and  would  not  be  broken. 
I  looked  straight  forward  along  the  level  line,  in 
hopes  to  discern  something  of  the  passing  day  ; 
but  the  day,  too,  was  subjectless  and  silent. 
Thus  was  I  compelled  to  abandon  all  the  three 
resources  of  Aristotle. 

Then  I  tried  my  usual  sources  of  reminiscence, 
— ^the  comers  of  the  room, — the  books  in  or 
out  of  place, — the  coal-skuttle  turned  the  right 
way  or  the  wrong, — and  all  those  little  artificial 
helps  which  I  had  aforetime  found  so  redolent 
in  ideas ;  I  even  dared  to  cast  a  glance  upon 
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that  sacred  cobweb  in  tbe  comeri  the  contem- 
plation of  which  had  aforetime  enabled  me  to 
Boke,  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  the  knotty 
problem  as  to  whether  an  angle  can  pass  through 
empty  space,  and  solid  iron,  with  equal  rapidity 
and  absence  of  fatigue.  The  cobweb  enabled 
me  to  say, "  Yes,"  in  the  case  of  the  angles  ;  and 
1  ifould  maintain  it  sturdily  to  this  day  against 
tbe  whole  host  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  convocap 
tions  of  Cam  and  Isis  to  boot :  but  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  cobweb  was  as  mute  of  inform- 
ation as  the  spider  which  constructed  it ;  which 
spider  must  have  gone  the  way  of  all  spiders 
more  than  twelve  months  ago.  I  was  thus  re- 
duced to  an  extremity.  The  pens,  the  ink,  the 
paper  were  all  ready,  and  there  was  a  willing 
mind ;  but  not  a  subject  would  present  itself  by 
means  <3i  which  I  could  enter  the  lists  of  immor- 
tal fiune  upon  the  arena  of  "  Wxao's  Miscel- 
LA5T'  I  went  into  the  garden  in  despair;  a 
branch  of  a  Maddock's  cherry-tree  extended 
acKMs  tiie  walk,  and  there  was  pendent  from  it 
a  single  withered  leaf,  the  last  remnant  of  that 
foliage  which  had  been  so  gay  and  green  upon 
it  in  the  season  of  the  year's  beauty.  Just  as  I 
approached  it,  it  dropped  down,  not  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  wind,  for  there  was  not  a  breath 
stining ;  but  by  the  gentle  law  of  nature's  all- 
boantiftil  Author  in  the  fulness  of  its  accom- 
plished work.  I  caught  it  between  my  hands 
en  it  reached  the  ground;  and  there  came 
<i>ver  me  a  thrill  of  exultation,  as  if  I  had  been 
touched  by  the  Spirit.  "  Here,"  thought  I  to 
myself,  "  is  a  subject  ;**  and  with  this  subject  I 
returned  to  my  study. 

A  led,  slightly  as  we  pass  it  by,  and  heed- 
lessly as  we  tread  upon  it,  in  consequence,  pro- 
bably, of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  is  one 
of  Qi9  most  wonderful  productions  of  nature. 
Ibe  first  consideration  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
other  subject,  is  to  know  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  the  word  we  make  use  of ;  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent mstance,  resolves  itself  into  a  correct  answer 
to  Ae  qnestioB,  "  What  is  a  leaf?"     To  find  a 
correct  answer  to  this  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
oaase  many  modem  botanists,  infected  by  a  spe- 
cies ci  muoMi  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  *  morphology,"  or  the  doctrine  of  forms,— and 
when  they  dreamed  of  which  they  must  have 
been  spell-bound  by  Morpheus,  or  some  power 
more  leaden  stilly — ^have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  world  that  thorns,  and  roses,  and  hemes,  and 
apples,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  are  nothing  but 
changed  leaves ;  in  short,  lord  Peter's  conversion 
of  the  brown  loaf  into  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
larder,  was  nothing  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
leaf  under  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen.     And, 
m  order  to  complete  the  parallel,  they  stand 
ready  to  inflict  as  deep  an  anathema  upon  all 
who  are  sceptical  as  to  their  dogmas,  as  lord 
Peter  did  upon  his  two  brothers,  Martin  and  Jack, 
when  they  would  not  receive  and  eat  the  brown 
loaf  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 


A  leaf,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  knows 
no  metamorphosis.  Sometimes  it  is  well  ex- 
panded, and  sometimes  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  its  form  changes  even  in  the  same 
plant,  when  that  plant  requires  a  difference  of 
habit.  There  is  no  leaf,  properly  so  called,  upon 
the  cellular  plants,  the  mosses,  the  lichens,  and 
the  fungi ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  of  these,  as 
they  appear  above  the  ground,  or  external  of  the 
bark  of  those  trees  on  which  they  are  parasitical, 
are  flowers,  and  nothing  but  flowers.  Sometimes 
the  discrepancy  in  appearance  and  size  between 
the  flower,  and  the  plant  which  produces  it,  is  so 
great,  that,  while  the  flower  is  absolutely  splendid 
in  its  magnitude,  the  plant  is  so  very  small,  that 
it  can  with  difficulty  be  discerned  with  the  mi- 
croscope :  thus,  for  instance,  the  krubut,  (raffelsia 
amoldi,)  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  well-formed  flower,  consisting  of  fine  petals, 
of  a  foot  in  length  each,  with  a  nectary  in  the 
centre  which  would  hold  twelve  pints,  and  the 
whole  weighing  fifteen  pounds.  This  grows  upon 
decaying  wood  in  the  wild  forests  of  the  oriental 
islands,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
fungi,  or  toad-stools,  grow  upon  decaying  wood 
in  our  own  forests.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  thb  flower,  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  known  one,  observation  searches 
in  vain  for  the  plant,  and  no  root,  no  stem,  and 
no  leaf,  can  be  discovered.  This  is  but  one  spe- 
cimen of  a  very  curious  class,  which  we  shall 
probably  have  again  and  again  to  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Miscellany." 
The  whole  class  are,  however,  leafless  ;  and  were 
we  to  seek  a  practical  answer  to  our  question, 
"  What  is  a  leaf?"  our  appeal  to  them  would  be 
unavailing. 

No  herbaceous  plant,  that  is,  no  plant  the 
stem  of  which  dies  down  seasonably,  either  with 
or  without  a  similar  perishing  of  the  root,  pos- 
sesses a  leaf,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;  a 
blade  of  grass  or  com,  for  instance,  though  a 
green  development  of  the  plant,  and  calculated 
to  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose  which  a  leaf 
answers  in  those  plants  which  have  leaves,  is  not 
a  lea£ 

Again,  no  plant  which,  standing  for  more  than 
one  season,  grows  from  the  centre  only,  or  is 
what  botanists  call  endogenous,  which  just  means 
growing  from  the  centre,  possesses  a  leaf,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  there  are  some  of 
the  ever-green  exogenous  trees  of  tropical  coun- 
tries, of  which  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
green  expansions  come  properly  under  the  desig- 
nation of  leaves.  The  palms  are  stately  trees 
of  great  beauty  and  long  endurance ;  and  the 
green  expansions  which  form  the  crown  of  the 
palm  are  among  the  most  graceful  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  still  not  one  of 
them  is  a  leaf,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  which  stem  consists  of  nothing 
but  the  remains  of  those  green  productions. 
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V.  Wliiilj^tlien^iaaleBl?  It  is  a  tlimg  of  Uve 
season,  put  forth  in  the  year,  and  perishing  witli 
the  yetir. '  There  is  a  little  difference  in  this 
respect ;  ior  most  leaves  upon  the  plants  of  tem- 
perate €Um9tej»  are  produced  in  the  spring,  and 
shed  in  the  autumn,  and  such  plants  are  called 
decithiousy  which  means  that  they  "part  off." 
There  are,  however,  a  good  many  trees,  even  in 
$iich  countries,  as,  fur  example,   the  common 


kiirol  and  'holly;  winch:  daviotfBBed^l^eohBi^es 
of  the  fofmer  year  till  thotee  of  Ihe  pas^hife  yedir 
are  considerably  advanced.  We  dU)  sUch  ^fecs 
"  evergreens,**  and  we  are  right,  in  ^o.far.  as  thq 
succession  is  concerned  becauae  the  newgifeeii 
comes  on  before  Che  old  green  goes  off  ^  but  «till 
their  leaves  are  only  for  a  season.  We  must 
pause,  however,  but  shall  speedily  resume  the 
•'Story  of  a  Leaf." 


DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT  IN  ITS  MOTHER'S  ARMS. 

BY  MBS.  SIGOVBKEY. 


Hr  Blumbers  long,  sweet  mother, 

Upon  thy  gentle  breast, 
Thau'rt  weary  now  with  watching, 

Sweet  mother,  go  to  rest : 
Tlicre  seems  no  pain  to  stir  him, 

The  peril  sure  is  past ; 
For  see,  his  soft  hand  clasp'd  in  thine, 

He  heeds  nor  storm  nor  blast. 

Why  dost  then  gaze  so  wildly  ? 

Why  strain  thy  strong  embrace  ? 
Unlock  thy  fearfal  clasping. 

And  let  me  see  his  face. 
So  down  that  mother  laid  him. 

In  her  agony  of  care, 
And  kissed  that  cold  and  marble  brow 

With  calm  and  fix*d  despair. 

O  weep  1  there's  holy  healing 

In  every  gushing  tear, 
Nor  qnestion  thus  that  beanteous  clay,- 

The  angel  is  not  here: 
No  shut  of  rose  at  even-tide 

Was  with  a  peace  so  deep ; 
As  thus  thy  youngest,  fairest  one 

Sank  down  in  dove-like  sleep. 

Where  best  he  loved  to  hide  him, 
In  that  dear  sheltering  spot, 

Just  there  his  tender  spirit  pass'd— 
Pass'd,  and  she  knew  it  not. 


His  fond  lip  never  trembled, 
Nor  sighM  the  parting  breath, 

When  strangely,  for  his  nectar'd  draught, 
He  drank  the  cup  of  death. 

Full  was  thy  lot  of  blessing, 

To  charm  his  cradle  hours. 
To  touch  his  sparkling  fount  of  thonght, 

And  breathe  his  breath  of  flowers. 
And  take  the  daily  lesson, 

From  the  smile  that  breathed  so  ttte  ' 
Of  what  in  holier,  brighter  realms, 

The  pure  in*  heart  must  be. 

No  more  thy  twilight  musing 

May  with  his  image  shtDe, 
When  in  that  lonely  hfmr  of  love 

He  laid  his  cheek  to  thine  c 
So  still  and  so  confiding 

That  cherish'd  babe  would  be, 
So  like  a  sinless  guest  from  heaven. 

And  yet  a  part  of  thee.  ^ 

But  now  his  blessed  portion 

Is  o'er  the  cloud  to  soar. 
And  spread  a  neve^  •wearied  ^ing 

Wliere  sorrows  are  no  more. 
With  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

To  tread  th'  ethereal  plain  ;    .  [ 

H  igh  honour  hath  it  been  to  thee 

To  swell  that  glorious  train. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 


Or  a  science  so  generally  despised  as  entomology 
has  been,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  few  votaries 
should  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  each  other's 
company  ;  and,  conscious  of  having  a  worthier  pursuit 
than  men  give  them  credit  for,  should  hold  sweet 
council 'together,  and  look  down  on  the  very  world 
that  was  looking  down  on  them. 

Many  attempts  have,  therefore,  been  made  in  this 
country  to  establish  entomolo^cal  societies,  the  his- 
tory of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  author  to  record, 
as  far  as  be  is  able,  from  the  remaining  documents. 

First.  The  Aurelian  Socieiy,  which  was  held  at  the 
Swan  Tavern,  in  'Change-alley  ;  the  date  of  its  form- 
ation is  unknown,  hut  from  Moses  Harris  we  learn 
that  it  existed  in  the  year  1 745.  The  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  this  society  have  not  descended  to  us. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1748,  the  great  fire  ^hich 
happened  in  Comhill  burnt  down  the  Swan  Tavern, 
together  with  the  society's  valuable  collection  of  in- 
sects,  books,  &c.,  and  all  their  regalia. 

The  society  was  sitting  at  the  time ;  yet  so  sudden 
and  rapid  was  the  impetuous  course  of  the  fire,  that 
the  flames  beat  against  the  windows  before  they  could 
well  get  out  of  the  room,  many  of  them  leaving  their 
hats  and  canes. 


Their  loss  so  much  disheartened  the  members,  that, 
although  they  several  times  met  for  that  purpose,  they 
never  could  collect  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  so- 
ciety,  so  that,  for  fourteen  years,  there  was  no  meet- 
ing of  that  sort. 

Second.  The  AureNan  Socieip  was  established  in 
the  year  1762  ;  it  arose,  phoenix-Uke,  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  old ;  four  years  afterwards  this  society  was  in 
existence,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that,  in  176'6, 
Moses  Harris  dedicated  to  it  his  work  entitled  the 
"  Aurelian."    We  have  no  further  account  of  it. 

Third.  T^e  Society  qf  EntomologUte  qf  London 
was  established  in  the  year  1780  ;  its  minute-book  is 
carried  down  to  the  first  week  in  August,  1782,  at 
which  time  it  appears  to  have  discontinued  its  sittings. 
We  hear  from  Mr.  Haworth,  that  the  cabinet  of  two 
of  its  members,  Mr.  Tmley  and  Mr.  Bently,  were  rich 
in  lepidoptera  and  coleoptera. 

Fourth.  The  Aurelian  Society  was  established  in 
the  year  1801 ;  it  was  proposed  and  managed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Haworth,  the  author  of  "  Lepidoptera  Bri- 
tannica."  The  collection  was  Mr.  Haworth 's  own 
property,  and  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  society  as  soon 
as  it  should  consist  of  twenty  members,  which  num- 
ber  it  never  reached. 
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IMobitetfeof  tUs  society  vtre  to  fbiin  a  oompkte 
ud^p^M^jCa^e^  of  tM  entoin9U«io«l  pto4uotio»4 
of G,5ca^ Britiiitt  ;  t^ Ascertain  tbeirnames,  uses,  and 
dlstincKons,  Itie  places  and  times  of  their  appearance, 
Ibod,  iecdtibmy,  and  pcciiliartties  ;  atid  to  point  out  to 
tbcfUbiitf  the  TeK^ifest  stid  moat  deairable  methods  of 
let irofiiig  tticb  «•  posaeos  pvopertiei  which  are  inimi- 
cal ^  tbt/welfare  of  mankind. 

Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  this 
society  was  to  be  approved  by  every  member  of  the 
society  at  the  time  being ;  was  to  give'  up  one  Speci- 
men of  every  species  in  his  own  collection  which  the 
cabinet  of  the  society  did  not  possess.  The  elected 
member  was  to  receive  in  return  duplicate  specimens 
from  the  society's  collection,  or  money,  if  he  preferred 
it. 

By  these  means  (say  the  rules)  the  Aurelian  cabi- 
net must  ultimately  arrive  at  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  separate  collection  of  every  member  of 
the  society  will  gradually  increase  both  in  number  and 
valoe.  But,  alas !  neither  the  society  nor  the  collection 
ever  attained  perfection ;  the  society  was  dissolved  in 
April,  1806,  and  ihe  collection  returned  to  Mr.  Haworth. 
Fifih«  Tke  JBntomoloffical  Society  of  London  hioie 
the  fame  year,  180d,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
firat,  and  consisted  of  nearly  the  same  members  which 
were  in  thia  socie^*  No  member  was  compelled  to 
give  up  unique  qtecimens  to  a  general  collection,  but 
a  taiali  collection  was  formed,  principally  by  the  gene- 
rocity  of  Mr.  Haworth. 

This  society  mads  more  progreis  than  either  of  the 
preceding ;  it  met  regularly,  and  published  three  num- 
bers of  Tranaaetions,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1812 ;  bnt  after  thiav  the  deatb  of  some  members,  and 
other  defalcations,  brought  tlic  society  into  consider, 
able  trouble,  and  TCgutar  meetings  were  abandoned  in 
the  foUowiog^Tear,  1613; 

SiztL  The  Bntomoiofieal  SoeUiy  of  Great  Britain, 
A  third  society  was  formed  in  1822,  like  the  preced- 
ug,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  This  was  a  non- 
sabscribing  society ;  it  lasted  onTy  two  years,  and  then 
merged  into  the=  Zoological  club  of  the  Linniean  Society 
of  London. 

Seventh.  The  Bkftmologicttl  Chib  was  formed  in 
1825.  This  was  Ako  a  non-subscribing  society ;  it 
eoBsisted  of  eight:  mcfmbers,  witb  no  power  to  increase 
the  niunber.  Sintie  ita  establishment,  two  vacancies 
only  have  occurred,  each  of  which  has  been  instantly 
filled  by  the  election  of  another  member ;  and  the 


elab  has  oontSnued  to  meet  everjir  month- dict'tl^^day 
of  its  establishments  <    :   ;'/,.■,. 

In  the  winter  of  1831-2  it  was  u;r^ec|,  at  a  oa^tiojg 
of  the  club,  to  publish  a  quarterly  Magazine,  the  man. 
agement  of  which  was  undertaken  by  membel^  then 
present;  the  Magazine  was  to  be  open  inypaHidny  td 
ail  oontribntorsy  no  preference  to  be  given  to  the  lAeni- 
bers  of  the  olub.  The  first  number  of  the  Maga^ipfu 
called,  '*  The  Entomological  Magazine,"  was  published 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1832,  since  which  period  it 
has  appeared  every  three  months,  with  the  utmost 
regularity. 

The  **  Entomological  Magazine"  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Westley  and  Davis,  and  has  attained  a  very 
extensive  circulation,  not  confined  to  this  country,  but 
on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  It  treats 
not  only  of  scientific  entomology,  but  devotes  ,a  large 
portion  of  its  pages  to  the  history  of  insects,  as  con  • 
nected  with  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Eighth.  The  Entomological  Society  (^London  was 
formed  in  1833 ;  its  first  scientific  meeting  vfas  held 
on  the  2d  of  December  of  that  year  *,  and  succeeding 
meetings  have  been  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

This  society  has  been  much  more  extensive  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  having  reached,  in  November, 
1834,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
members  ;  a  remarkable  number,  considering  the  un- 
popular nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  short  time  of 
the  society's  existence.  It  included  among  its  mem- 
bers most  of  the  publishing  entomologista  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Unhappily,  however,  dissension  has  arisen  on  the 
propriety  of  expending  the  funds  of  the  society  in 
publishing  Transactions.  The  advocates  for  publica- 
tion being  in  power,  the  measure  was  carried  against 
those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  greatly  to-  the  dintetisfac- 
tion  of  some  of  the  members. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  a  first  part  of  the 
Transactions  was  accordingly  published.  And  now 
another  trouble  arose  :  those  entrusted  with  the  pub- 
lication had  introduced  into  the  Tranaaetions  an  un- 
courteous  review  of  the  ''  Entomological  Magazine,"  a 
work  which,  from  the  first,  had  zealously  supported 
the  society.  This  has  alienated  the  friends  of  the 
"  Entomological  Magazine,"  and  not  them  only,  but 
many  others,  who  insist  that  it  is  an  unwortihy  act  of 
a  society  to  descend  to  such  a  course. — Newman's 
Grammar  qf  Entomology » 


REPLY  TO  MOORE'S  "  SACRED  MELODY," 


T^  worH  10  wot  aAectiiig  show 

For  man's  illv&ion  given ; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
lliose  aa  they  shine,  these  as  they  flow. 

Should  ripen  him  for  heaven. 

'Mid  clouds  and  sheen,  'mid  blight  and  bloom, 

Our  labouring  souls  have  striven 
"With  sin,  and  learned  beyond  the  tomb 


BBOINNING, 

"  The  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 
For  man's  illusion  given." 

To  look,  and,  throng  its  midnight  gloom» 
Hail  the  bright  dawn  of  heaven. 


Not  to  delude,  light  gilds  the  soul, 

And  storms  are  o'er  it  driven  ; 
All  griefs  and  joys  that  o'er  us  roll 
Are  messengers,  and  to  the  goal 
They  point— the  cross  and  heaven. 
N, 


REVIEW. 


FMer's    Jwfemle  Serap-Booi,    1837. 
SniicKLAKn  and  Brrnaro  Barton. 


By  Agnes 


T%e  ChrtMtian  Keepeake  and  Miseionary  Annual.  Edited 

by  the  Rbt.  William  Ellis.    1837. 
Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Aria  Minor,  8fe.,  iUuttraied,  in 

a  eeries  of  Viewe,  drawn  from  Nature.    By  W.  H. 


Bartlstt,  William  Purser,  &c.,  with  Deecrip^ 
tiont  of  the  Plata,  by  John  Carnr,  Esq. ;  author 
of  ."  Letters  from  the  East."    First  Series.     1836. 

TuE  rage  for  Annuals,  and  their  consequent  multi- 
plication, threatened,  a  few  years  ago,  to  throw  a 
sickly  hue  over  our  literature,  while  they  opened  to 
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the  painter  and  tlie  engraver  a  wide  field  for  the  cz- 
ertioa  and  display  of  their  talents.  Whether  the  evil 
and  the  good  have  been  equally  balanced,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  determine.  With  a  few  splendid  exceptions, 
the  latter  has  been  gradually  deteriorating,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  that  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  former.  Long  before  the  gilt  on  the  covers  of 
these  gorgeous  nothings  has  been  tarnished,  by  their 
exposure  to  the  handling  of  all  comers,  on  the  drawing- 
room  table,  their  insipid  tales  and  namby-pamby  verses 
are  forgotten.  Of  "  Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book" 
for  the  present  year,  we  can  speak  as  highly  as  of  any 
of  its  contemporaries.  The  pictorial  department  is  well 
supplied  with  beautiful  specimens  of  design  and  execu- 
tion ;  bat  they  are  evidently  not  illustrations  of  the 
literary  contents  of  the  volume :  the  artist  has  not 
ministered  to  the  writer,  bat  the  writer  to  the  artist ; 
and  this,  probably,  will  account  for  their  great  disparity 
in  point  of  merit.  "  Wrington  Church,"  by  William 
Martin,  is  touching ;  and,  in  a  true  poetical  spirit, 
breathes  of  nature  and  religion.  But  what  has  it  to  do 
with  Wrington  any  more  than  with  Clifton  ?  What 
reference  has  it  to  the  grave  of  Hannah  More  ?  At 
the  close  there  is,  indeed,  an  allusion,  but  too  slight 
when  compared  with  the  interest  and  the  claims  of  the 
subject.  Hannah  More  is  entitled  to  far  higher  dis- 
tinction than  a  passing  tribute,  though  she  is  above 
eulogy,  and  has  reared  her  own  imperishable  monu- 
ment in  her  works. 

The  following  lines  convey  an  impressive  moral, 
and  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity : — 

Children,  behold, 
Behdd  this  beauteous  caterpillar — ^now 
Its  way  is  sad,  and  earthy,  dark,  and  cold, 

Grovelling  and  lour. 

Note  it  muit  creep. 
Bound  to  the  earth  by  nature's  sacred  ties; 
Anon  'twlU  foU  into  a  death-like  sleep, 

And  then  arise ! 

For  soft  and  bright, 
Within  its  earthy  form  a  being  lives, 
Purer  and  fairer,  more  a  thing  of  light. 

And  this  survives. 

When  turn'd  to  dust, 
The  outward  husk  falls  off— then,  then  it  shows 
Its  second  nature,  lovelier  than  at  first 

In  glory  glows- 
Springs  up— awakes 
A  child  of  the  bright  sun,  and  bids  adieu 
To  earth,  and  of  a  heavenlier  garb  partakes, 
And  lives  anew  I 

Oh,  semblance  sweet 
Of  man^s  translation  i^om  this  dusky  sphere  I 
Who  would  not  learn,  and  learning,  still  repeat 
A  lesson  here  t 

Oh,  know  you  not, 
Sweet  innocents,  that  you  will  pasa  away, 
And  that  this  outward  form  will  fade  and  rot 
In  cold,  cold  clay  t 

But  yet  be  sure 
Within  abides  the  soul— fkshioned  to  soar, 
That,  when  the  world  hath  perish'd,  will  endure 
For  evermore. 

We  do  not  like  the  engravings  the  worse  for  having 
presented  themselves  to  us  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
under  different  associations.  The  pleasures  of  memory 
are  among  the  purest  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  scenes 
and  faces  are  not  less  welcome  because  they  are 
familiar. 

We  have  traced  the  progress  of  "  The  Christian 
Kbepbakb,"  this  best  of  the  Annuals,  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction.  Every  year  has  added  to  its  improve- 
ment ;  the  spirit  of  the  publishers  has  kept  pace  with 
the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  the  volume  upon  our 
table  is  the  result  of  both.  To  begin  with  the  portraits  :— 

How  often,  when  the  poetry  of  Felicia  Hemans  baa 


stirred  our  bosoms  with  the  loftiest  and  tandevest 
emotions,  have  we  fancied  to  ourselves  the  form  and 
features  of  a  being  so  gifted,  and  so  worthy  of  our 
admiration  and  esteem  I  and  when  her  bust  appeared, 
the  spirituelle  which  classic  taste  had  thrown  around 
the  marble,  and  which  seemed  to  realize  to  oar  imagin- 
ation all  that  we  had  conceived  of  an  original,  which 
we  scarcely  considered  as  belonging  to  the  earth,  we 
were  gratified.  But  still  there  was  something  wanting 
— there  was  the  poet,  and  nothing  more,  Bnt  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  poet  and  the  woman  so  sweetly 
blended  in  the  portrait  now  before  us  ?  At  the  first 
glance  we  confess  we  felt  something  like  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  features  did  not  appear  to  possess  all  the 
delicacy  and  refinement,  the  form  rather  approaching 
to  the  en-bon-pointt  all  the  poetical  elegance  we 
anticipated.  But  we  saw  at  once  that  it  must  be  a 
likeness  ;  and  as  we  perused  the  countenance,  which 
we  did,  till  the  eyes  beamed  on  us  with  living  intelli- 
gence— and  the  very  lips  had  language — ^we  felt  that 
we  were  holding  communion  with  the  being  who  had 
so  often  carried  us  through  her  forest  sanctuary  np  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens.  We  now  possess  all  of  Felicia 
Hemans  that  cannot  die ;  art  has  rendered  the  beau- 
tiful permanent,  and  her  mind  lives  and  breathes  in 
her  works. 

Dr.  Carey  occupies  in  this  volume  his  appropriate 
place :  the  first  of  Missionaries,  the  apostle  of  modern 
times,  is  worthy  of  all  the  honour  that  the  Christian 
catholic  church  can  possibly  confer  upon  him.  We 
thank  Mr.  Dyer  for  this  brief  memoir ;  we  wish  it 
could  have  been  more  extended,  especially  as  the  work 
of  Eustace  Carey  is  in  so  many  respects  below  his 
subject,  and,  as  we  think,  injurious  to  that  high  repu- 
tation which  he  had  earned,  as  possessing  the  noblest 
order  of  intellect,  and  the  purest  elements  of  moral 
and  religious  character. 

Thomas  Clarkson.  Both  portrait  and  narrative  are 
executed  with  fidelity  and  grace.  The  moral  of  the 
latter  is,  "  The  mighty  effects  single  good  men  may 
realize  by  self-devotion  and  perseverance." 

The  next  portrait,  that  of  the  Rev«  William  Jay,  is 
inferior  as  a  work  of  art,  and,  as  a  likeness,  is  a  total 
failure.  It  ought  to  have  been  cancelled.  Among  all 
the  portraits  of  this  most  justly  popular  and  eminently 
useful  preacher,  how  has  it  happened  that  not  one  has 
caught  a  single  characteristic  expression  of  his  fine 
emd  now  strongly -marked  countenance  ? 

The  portrait  of  Bishop  Ryder  has  all  the  indivi- 
duality which  we  suppose  the  episcopal  costume  will 
allow.  Lawn  sleeves  and  a  cauliflower  wig  may  do  very 
well  to  set  off  a  picture,  and  to  give  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance to  their  wearer ;  but  the  man  they  disfigure 
by  excess  of  ornament.  Dr.  Ryder  was  a  devout 
Christian,  and  a  worthy  pastor  of  souls  under  the 
great  and  good  Shepherd. 

Jan  Zatzoe,  a  Christian  chief  of  the  Amakosse, 
South  Africa,  is  a  spirited  performance. 

The  subjects  of  the  remaining  illustrations  are. 
Missionary  Grave  at  Eimeo — Feast  of  the  Mohurram 
— ^The  Mountains  of  Aboo,  in  Guzerat — Dome  at 
Worms — ^The  bath  in  which  Bishop  Heber  died — 
Rhodes — Church  of  Yasili  Blagennoi,  and  part  of  the 
Kremlin,  Moscow — Marina,  Malta — Dr.  Doddridge's 
mother  teaching  him  Scripture  history  by  the  Dutch 
tiles — Basle. 

We  promise  our  readers  the  highest  gratification  of 
taste  in  these  splendid  productions  of  art,  and  an 
equal  mental  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  literary 
contributions  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  Two 
pieces,  with  the  sig^ture,  T.  Aveling,  Highbury 
College— "The  Missionary's  Grave,"  and  "The 
Mountains  of  Aboo,"  are  fine  specimens  of  talents 
which  we  rejoice  to  see  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the 
Christiwi  ministry. 
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We  hftre  mdj  room  for  one  qnoUtion.  We  hare 
am  it  before ;  but  it  deterres  the  widest  circulation, 
BOt  cftlj  for  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  but  for  the 
Boral  Mntiment  it  oonveyB. 

CEUKIST,  THE  PURIFISR. 

BT  JAMBA  MOIITOOMXBT. 

**ThiB  fbUovfagstmy  (I  knovnot  on  irhat  authority)  Ii  abroad 

ia  the  religious  ^(n-ld^— Some  ladies  in  Dublin  net  together, 

ham  time  to  time,  at  each  other'i  houies,  to  read  the  Seripturet 

ttd  to  make  them  the  subject  of  profitable  oonverMttlon ;  and 

tUn  tbey  came  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi, 

nifd  tome  dlaeuaidon  over  the  second  and  third  verset,  respect- 

ing  the  method  of  purifying  the  precious  metals.    As  none  of 

the  ecmpany  knew  any  thing  about  the  process,  one  undertook 

to  liMiuire  of  a  silTersmith,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  how 

it  vu  effected,  and  particularly  what  was  the  business  of  the 

r^aei  himself  during  the  operation.    Without  explaining  her 

itotiTe,  she  accordingly  went  to  her  fkiend,  and  asked  him  how 

Us  lilver  was  cleaned  from  auT  dross  with  which  it  might  have 

tees  mixed.  He  promptly  explained  to  her  the  manner  of  doing 

thii.   *  But,*  said  the  inquirer,  'do  you  sit,  sir,  at  the  work  f^' 

'Yes,'  he  replied,  *  for  I  mtut  keep  my  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 

fonace ;  since  if  the  silver  remains  too  long  tmder  the  intense 

ktst,  it  is  sure  to  be  damaged."    She  at  once  saw  the  iwauty 

soditrepricty  of  the  image  employed :  "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 

of  silver-,'*  and  the  moral  of  the  illustrstion  was  equally  obvi- 

oiu.    As  the  lady  was  returning  with  her  information  to  her 

cxpcctiag  companions,  the  silversmith  called  her  back,  and  said 

1^  be  had  forgotten  to  mention  one  thing  of  importance,  which 

was,  that  he  only  knew  the  exact  instant  when  the  purifying 

process  was  complete,  by  then  seeing  his  own  countenance  in  it. 

Anin  tht  spiritual  meaning  shone  forth  through  the  beautifUl 

vtQ  of  the  letter.    When  God  sees  his  own  image  in  his  people, 

tbe  wock  of  sanctification  is  complete.    It  may  be  added,  that 

iStt  metal  continues  in  a  state  of  agitation  till  all  the  impurities 

sre  thnnm  of,  and  then  it  becomes  quite  still,— a  circumstance 

wl^h  heightens  the  exquisite  analogy  in  this  case ;  for,  O  how 

*  Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  his  hand. 

And  know  no  will  but  his  1' " 

The  fulject  was  embodied  in  the  following  stanzas, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  a  friend,  who,  with  her  young 
famfly,  was  about  to  leaTe  her  native  country,  and 
Rttle  in  a  distant  part  of  the  globe ;  but  the  writer's 
mind  had  receired  the  first  ineffaceable  impression  of 
ti^a  sinkilitade  and  the  inference  in  the  year,  1832, 
from  tiie  lips  of  another  dear  friend,  when  she  was 
nearly  in  her  last  agony,  who  meekly  applied  it  to 
herself  and  her  affliction,  which  had  been  long  and 
ezcr«eiatxBg,  jet  borne  by  her,  as  such  pains  can  alone 
be  bone,  in  God's  presence  and  under  his  eye. 

"BB  SBALL  SIT  At  A   BSVIVKa  AXn  PUBIFISa  OF  SILVXa.** 

Mai.  ill.  3. 
**  lis  that  ttom  dross  woidd  win  the  precious  ore. 
Bends  o^er  the  crucible  an  earnest  eye, 
The  subtle,  searching  process  to  explore, 
I^est  the  one  brilliant  moment  should  pass  by, 
tnea,  in  the  molten  silver's  virgin  mass, 
Jle  sMcts  his  pictur'd  Csee,  aa  in  a  glass. 
Thus,  in  God's  presence,  are  his  people  tried : 
Virice  happy  they  who  to  the  end  endure ! 
But  who  the  fiery  trial  may  abide? 
WhaflNim  the  crucible  come  forth  so  pure. 
That  He,  whose  eyes  of  flame  look  through  the  whole, 
Hay  see  his  image  perfect  in  the  soul  ? 

Nor  with  an  rranesccnt  glimpse  alone, 

As  in  that  mirror  the  refiner^  fkee ; 

But  stamp'd  with  heaven's  wrought  signet,  there  be  shown 

Immannel's  f^atnies,  full  of  truth  and  grace ; 

And  round  that  seal  of  love  this  motto  be,-- 

*  Hot  for  a  wtowunt,  kui  eUrniif.* " 


''  Stria  "  is  a  work  of  noble  enterprise,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  age  and  country  which  alone  could  have 
called  it  into  existence,  is  thus  introduced  to  the 
world ; — 

"  The  publishers  of  this  work  are  most  anxious  that  nothing 
on  their  part  should  be  wanting  to  render  It  worthy  of  the  sub- 
jects they  have  undertaken  to  illtistrate,  and  the  consequent  ap- 
probation  of  the  public.  Deeply  impressed,  not  only  by  the  in- 
terest but  by  the  sanctity  which  is  attached  to  every  memorial 
of  the  Holt  Land, — to  its  ancient  and  much-loved  recollec- 
tions, and  to  the  prophesied  contrasts  of  its  existing  condition, 
—they  have  secured  the  literary  co-operation  of  a  gentleman 
whose  name  carries  with  it  the  assurance  that  the  task  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  talents  more  eminentiv  fitted  to  do 
it  Justice ;  while,  In  the  various  departments  of  the  fine  arts, 
they  have  spared  no  efforts  which  liberality  could  suggest,  to 
improve  the  efl'ect  of  the  written  matter  by  pictorial  representa- 
tions  of  the  highest  class." 

It  is  only  by  dweUing  for  hours  upon  these  truly 
oriental  scenes  that,  by  a  kind  of  magic,  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  before  us, 
that  any  adequate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their 
surpassing  excellence.  Where  all  is  so  exquisite,  it 
is  difficult  to  select ;  and  description  by  mere  words 
can  do  nothing  towsrds  couTcying  any  thing  like  an 
impression  of  what  must  be  seen  to  be  felt.  To  us 
the  whole  appears  to  be  enchantment;  and,  spell- 
bound, in  Tain  we  attempt  to  criticise.  Why,  the  il- 
lustrations alone  furnish  at  least  a  month's  study ; 
and  an  article  to  do  them  justice  must  be  elaborated 
through  many  a  page,  and  would  be  read  with  little 
interest.  This  is  but  the  first  series,  others  will 
follow,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  prospectus  that 
the  forthcoming  ones  will  increase  in  interest  and 
beauty, — their  artist,  now  in  Palestine,  having  lately 
taken  a  series  of  views,  the  subjects  of  which  have 
never  been  touched  on  before. 

Mr.  Carne*s  fenrid  style  and  imaginative  spirit  are 
admirably  adapted  to  sustain  the  splendid  charac- 
ter of  the  pictorial  representations.  His  competence 
to  execute  the  task  assigned  to  him,  in  a  literary  view, 
none  will  question;  and  of  his  other  qualifications 
the  follo?ring  passage  is  sufficient  CTidence  : 

"  Most  of  the  places  illustrated  in  this  work  had  been  visited 
by  the  writer  previous  to  the  Egyptian  invasion,  when  the  land 
was  in  a  state  of  comparative  qmet,  very  favourable  to  a  sue- 
cessfVil  progress.  To  the  oriental  traveller,  the  pleasures  of 
memory  are  greater  than  those  of  hope ;  on  his  devious  way 
clouds  and  darkness  often  gather ;  the  feuds  of  the  chieft  may 
suddenly  forbid  all  approach  to  the  favourite  ruin  or  city,  im- 
prison him  in  some  hamlet  or  desert,  where  he  is  alone  with  his 
baffled  hope  and  despair.  Perhaps  disease  or  contagion  overtake 
him  where  there  is  none  to  help.  But  when  his  warfiue  is 
over,  and  his  objects  attained,  when  hia  own  hearth  and  roof- 
tree  receive  him— then  memory  wakes  to  "  sleep  no  more."  In 
the  murmur  of  his  native  wave  he  fancies  he  hears  the  distant 
rush  of  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates ;  in  the  night- wind  the  blast 
of  the  desert  sgain  paases  by;  and,  on  the  bleak  moor,  that 
"  Rock  of  ages,**  that  haa  been  his  shadow  from  the  heat,  again 
stands  before  him,  desolate  yet  precious.  These  feelings  may 
by  some  be  deemed  enthusiastic;  but  no  man  ever  succeeded  in 
an  eastern  Journey,  plucked  its  roses  ftom  its  many  thorns,  and, 
in  spite  of  fears-and  sorrows,  went  on  rejoicing  in  his  way  who 
was  not  an  enthusiast." 


OEMS. 


Why  arc  not  more  gems  twrn  out  early  prose-writen  scattered 
ever  the  country  by  the  periodicals?  Great  old  books  of  the 
peat  old  authors  sre  not  in  evciy  body's  reach  ;  and  though  it 
u  better  to  know  them  thoroughly  than  to  know  them  only  here 
Sod  there,  yet  it  is  a  good  work  to  give  a  little  to  those  who  have 
neither  time  nor  meana  to  get  more.  Let  every  hook-worm, 
vbcn,  in  any  fragrant,  scarce  old  tome,  he  discovers  a  sentence, 
&  »tory,  an  Illustration  that  docs  his  heart  good,  hasten  to  give 
it.-€oLaAiDOx. 

FaiBNDBHip. — ^Though  the  cultiTation  of  friendship 
is  not  noade  the  subject  of  precept,  it  is  left  to  grow 
lip  of  itself  under  the  general  culture  of  reason  and 
religion ;  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  productions  of  the 
loil,  the  cordial  of  life,  ttie  lenitiTe  of  our 


sorrows,  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys — ^the  souroe, 
equally,  of  animation  and  of  repose.  He  who  is  desti- 
tute of  this  blessing,  amidst  tbe  greateat  crowd  and 
pressure  of  society,  is  doomed  to  solitude ;  and  how- 
ever surrounded  wit^  flatterers  and  admirers,  however 
armed  with  power,  and  rich  in  the  endowments  of 
nature  and  of  fortune,  has  no  resting-place.  The 
most  elevated  station  in  life  affords  no  exemption  from 
those  agitations  and  inquietudes  which  can  only  be 
laid  to  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  a  friend.  The  sympa- 
thies even  of  virtuous  minds,  when  not  warmed  by  the 
breath  of  firiendahip,  are  too  faint  and  cold  to  satisfy 
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the  soeisl  leavings  of  our  nstare ;  flielr  compasston  is 
too  macb  difsipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects 
and  the  Taiieties  of  distresSi  to  suffer  it  to  flow  long  in 
oue  channel ;  while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation 
are  still  more  slight  and  superficial.  A  transient  tear 
of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  complacency  equally  transient,  is 
all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the  scenes  of  happiness 
or  of  misery  which  we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of  life. 
But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more 
permanent  conjunction  of  interest,  a  more  intense 
reciprocation  of  feeling ;  he  finds  the  want  of  one  or 
more  with  whom  he  can  intrust  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  and  relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior 
joys  and  sorrows  with  which  every  breast  is  fraught ; 
he  seeks,  in  short,  another  self,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose 
interest  in  his  welfare  bears  some  proportion  to  his 
own,  with  whom  he  may  lessen  his  cares  by  sympathy, 
and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. — Robert 
Hall. 

TsMPKR. — Of  all  qualities,  a  sweet  temper  is  per- 
haps the  one  least  cultivated  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
The  peculiar  disposition  is  not  watched  ;  care  is  not 
taken  to  distinguish  between  the  passionate  child,  the 
•ulky,  the  obstinate,  and  the  timid.  The  children  of 
the  poor  are  allowed  a  latitude  of  speech  unknown 
among  the  higher  orders  ;  and  they  are  free  from  the 
salutary  restraint  imposed  by  what  is  termed  "  com- 
pany.''  When  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health  and 
strength,  the  ungovemed  temper  of  the  poor  is  one  of 
their  most  striking  faults ;  while  their  resignation  under 
affliction,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  is  the  point,  of  all 
others,  in  which  the  rich  might  with  advantage  study 
to  imitate  them. — Tales  of  the  Peerage  and  the  Pea- 
e'ontry. 

PaACB  ON  Earth. — At  the  glad  period  of  our 
Lord's  nativity,  there  was  peace  in  all  the  earth.  The 
prevalence  of  public  peace  upon  earth  had  ranked 
among  the  number  of  those  interesting  signs  and 
tokens  which  were  to  accompany  the  coming  of  the 
long-expected  Saviour  to  the  scene  of  his  ministry. 
When  we  read  in  the  page  of  prophecy,  of  the  myrtle 
and  the  fir-tree  taking  the  place  of  the  bramble  and 
the  thorn ;  when  we  hear  of  swords  beat  into  pruning- 


hooVs  and  ploughshares,  we  are  led  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  that  state  of  outward  peace  in  this  world  which 
was  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  age,  and 
to  denote  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  manifestation 
among  men.  Accordingly,  these  predictions  were  ful- 
filled in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the  date  of  our  Lord's 
birth,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  eommeneement 
of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  Thus  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  after  its  first  conflicts  were  decided,  was 
accompanied  by  a  sesson  of  profound  and  settled  peace. 
The  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  which  had  been  shut 
but  twice  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  was  at  that 
time  closed,  in  token  of  this  public  peace  — Arch^ 
deacon  Pott. 

London. — ^There  is  no  tomb  so  vast  as  London, 
which  swallows  up  the  most  illustrious  names  for 
ever ;  it  has  an  omnivorus  maw.  The  celebrity  of  a 
man  in  London  blazes  and  vanishes  away  like  a  fire- 
work ;  there  are  a  great  noise,  numberless  invitations, 
endless  flattery  and  exaggeration,  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  an  eternal  silence.  PaoU  and  Dumourier,  after 
having,  at  their  first  appearance,  made  a  crash  like 
thunder,  excited,  when  t^ey  died,  no  more  attention 
than  a  falling  leaf.  General  Mina,  when  he  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  was  carried  to  his  hotel  in  triumph,  and 
deafened  with  applause  for  a  month  together  at  the 
theatre  in  London;  he  was  more  famous  than  the 
Nemean  lion.  What  then  ?  He  fell  very  soon  into 
oblivion,  and  the  grave  closed  over  his  name.  The 
English  people  are  greedy  of  novelty  :  childish  in  this 
alone,  it  makes  no  great  distinction  between  good  and 
bad — they  want  only  what  is  new.  They  pay  for  the 
magic  lantern,  and  pay  well ;  but  they  always  want 
fresh  figures.  To  feed  this  insatiable  whale,  that 
always  pants  with  open  jaws, 

"  And  after  meals  is  hungrier  than  before," 

toil  incessantly  journalists,  engravers,  historians,  tra- 
vellers, philosophers,  lawyers,  men  of  letters,  poets, 
ministers  with  schemes  for  new  enactments,  the  king 
with  schemes  for  new  palaces  and  buildings,  and  the 
liberals  with  schemes  for  parliamentary  reform*— ■ 
Obeervationi  qfan  Italian  Exile, 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


Mustc. — An  excellent  clergyman,  possessing  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  instructed  his  large  family 
of  daughters  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  They 
were  all  observed  to  be  exceedingly  amiable  and  happy. 
A  friend  inquired  if  there  was  any  secret  in  his  mode 
of  education.  He  replied,  ^*  When  any  thing  disturbs 
their  temper,  I  say  to  them,  'Sing;'  and  if  I  hear 
them  speak  against  any  person,  I  call  them  to  sing  to 
me ;  and  so  they  have  sung  away  all  causes  of  discon- 
tent,  and  every  disposition  to  scandal.'*  Young  voices 
around  the  domestic  altar,  breathing  sacred  music  at 
the  hour  of  morning  and  evening  devotion,  are  a  sweet 
and  touching  accompaniment.^Mrx.  Sigoumej. 

Rev.  William  Gilpin. — ^The  late  Rev.  William 
Gilpin,  vicar  of  Boldre  in  the  New  Forest,  was  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  a  part  of  his  leisure  time  to  drawing; 
and  he  published  several  of  his  sketches,  which  were 
well  received  by  the  public,  as  also  a  work  on  the 
beauties  of  forest  scenery.  His  residence  in  the  New 
Forest  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  sketching 
the  majestic  oaks  with  which  the  forest  abounded,  till 
the  late  war  demanded  them  to  recruit  our  navy. 
With  the  profits  of  his  drawings,  and  solely  from  them, 
he  endowed  a  school  in  his  parish,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  poor  labourers,  which  he  lived  to  see 
•  completed ;  and  the  parish  is  now  deriving  very  great 
advantages  from  his  benevolence.  There  is  a  school- 
house,  with  a  permanent  salary  for  a  master. 

Opium  Manufactv&b. — ^The  greatest  part  of  the 


opium  used  in  Europe  is  brought  from  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  now  just  the  opium  harvest,  and  Uie  people 
were  all  in  the  fields  gathering  it.  I  went  in  among 
them,  and  saw  the  process,  which  is  very  simple. 
When  the  flower  falls  off,  the  capsule  or  seed-vessel  is 
formed;  they  go  in  the  evening  to  the  plantations, 
and,  with  a  hooked  knife,  they  make  a  circular  incision 
round  the  capsule;  from  this  there  exudes  a  white 
milky  juice,  which,  being  exposed  next  day  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  concretes  into  a  dark  brown  mass,  which 
is  the  crude  opium  of  our  shops.  On  the  next  and 
several  succeeding  evenings,  they  oome  and  scrape 
this  off',  as  long  as  the  plant  continues  to  exude  it. 
The  opium  sent  to  Europe  is  always  adulterated  :  they 
boil  down  the  poppy  heads  with  other  narcotic  plants, 
and  having  inspissated  the  juice,  wrap  it  up  in  poppy 
leaves,  and  send  this  impure  mass  in  cakes  for  our 
\XAt,--Wal9h. 

Epitaph  in  Cambrrwbll  churchyard. — '*  Sa- 
cred  to  y«  memy  of  James,  son  of  James  and  Sarah 
Robertson,  of  this  parish,  chimney -aweeper^  died  14th 
Sept.  1828;  also  Jane,  dau.  of  the  above,  died  Jan. 
8th,  1834,  both  infants. 

Their  atket  and  their  little  dmi 

Their  Father's  caro  thsU  keep. 
Till  the  last  angel  rise  and  break 

Theic  long  and  dreary  sleep." 

The  «  dust "  and  the  *<  ashes  "  of  the  small  sweeps 
are  as  natural  as  poetical. 
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AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITY. 


**  An  author,  hy  profcatioQ,  had  need  nftrrovlj  to  iratch 
Vi  pea,  le»t  a  liM  shonid  etciipe  it  which  hj  ponibility 
nay  do  mtteliief  wlie&  he  hoe  heen  long  deed  and  buried.*" — 

COWPUL 

"  Ws  tfe  a  nfttion  of  readers  :*  literature,  from 
a  laxuiy,  has  become  a  necessary  of  life.     It 
orraktes  through  all  classes.     The  press  every 
boor  teems  with  publications,  which  are  devoured 
with  avidity,  especially  among  what  may  be  called 
the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  aristocracy. 
Yet  is  it  a  remarkable  fact,  that  mere  authorship 
leads  to  neither  emolument  nor  fame.     A  few 
brilliant  exceptions  establish,  but  do  not  contradict, 
the  genoral  assertion.     As  the  cause  or  the  con- 
sequence of  this,  men  who  follow  literature  as 
th^  only  pursuit  have  no  fixed  principles  :  thus 
raaoy  of  them  are  ready  to  espouse  any  party, 
or  any  cause,  in  which  they  can   enlist   their 
services.     But  as  they  are,  for  the 
part,  sceptics  and  infidels  when  they  ap- 
pear, ts    they  frequently  do,    on  the   side   of 
rcU^on,  whatever  church  or  sect  they  may  de- 
Ind,  they  socm  discover  either  their  profound 
i|Mmnee  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  their 
total  alienation  from  its  genius  and  spirit.    What 
pioDS  divines!  what  mild  and  gentle  Christians 
aie  those  xealous  advocates  of  the  church  mili- 
fMkt !  who  edify,  from  day  to  day  and  from  month 
ts  month,  the  admiring  readers  of  the  "  Times 


among  whom  are  ranked  profound  philosophers, 
subtle  reasoners,  splendid  historians,  and  capti- 
vating poets,  who  still  hold  and  charm  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  writers  of  our  own  day  feel  their 
influence,  and  follow  in  their  steps.  Thus  we 
have  works  of  mathematical  science,  critical  dis- 
sertations, systems  of  theology,  voyages  and  tra- 
vels, with  a  legion  of  airy  and  sentimental  novels, 
which  seem  to  be  written,  if  not  with  the  inten- 
tion, yet  with  the  certain  eifect,  of  bringing  into 
general  discredit  th?  peculiar  and  characteristic 
principles  of  the  gospel.  Nor  can  any  man 
whose  opinions  are  not  fixed,  and  whose  religious 
character  is  unformed,  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  insidious  and  dangerous  productions  with- 
out imbibing  a  spirit  or  receiving  an  impression 
unfavourable  to  his  eternal  interests. 

The  most  serious  evils  to  society  result  frpm 
the  debasement  of  learning,  and  the  prostitution 
of  genius.  For  when  intellectual  talent,  com- 
bined with  literary  acquirements,  takes  the  wrong 
side,  multitudes  are  first  allured  and  then  destroy- 
ed. If  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  mind  mis- 
leads when  he  ought  to  instruct,  he  may  do 
mischief  as  long  as  the  worid  lasts  ;  he  is  a 
nuisance  to  future  ages,  and  lays  a  snare  for 
those  who  are  yet  unborn.  Genius  is  immortal : 
the  bloom  upon  its  countenance  cannot  fade; 
the  music  of  its  voice  never  falters,  nor  does  it 
aewspaper,  the  "  Standard,"  the  "  John  Bull,"  i  ever  cease  to  charm.     The  sons  of  Genius  seem 


sad  "  Frasei^s  Magazine."  Nor  are  some  of  the 
moat  popular  and  liberal  Journals  and  Periodicals 
avhit  superior  to  these  in  their  strictly  moral 
and  R^gious  tendency.  In  publications  from 
winch  we  might  expect  better  things,  we  some- 
times meet  with  passages  as  opposed  to  Christi- 
•nily  as  they  are  to  good  taste,  and  which  excite 
our  aiK|iiaJlfled  disgust  This  censure,  of  course, 
ii  Bot  mtended  to  Mi  where  it  is  not  deserved. 

While  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied  that  our 

periodical  literature  is  essentially  at  variance  with 

the  troth,  the  purity,  and  the  charity  of  what  it 

nerertfaeless  is  in  the  habit  of  designating  *'  mtr 

holy  retigioii»*  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 

bring  the  same  charge  against  some  of  the  most 

able,  and  therefore  the  most  influential,  writers 

in  every  department^  whether  of  science  or  letters. 

It  was  remarked,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  one 

of  Ihe  most  eloquent  productions  that  ever  issued 

from  die  press,  that "  a  considerable  proportion  of 

tiKiM  who  pureoe  literature   as    a  profession, 

mi^t  justly  be  considered  as  the  open  or  dis- 

gttiaed  abettors  of  atheism ;"  and  we  know  not 

whether,  since   that  period,   the   generality   of 

vriters  of  this  description  have  much  improved. 

Something,  it  is  true,  has  been  effected  in  the 

«^  of  counteraction.     Infidelity  assumes  not, 

peHiaps,  quite  so  bold  a  front,  or  so  high  a  tone 

as  formerly.      Backed,  however,  by  the  genius 

and  talents  of  the  writers  of  the  preceding  age, 

•    [No.  2-    Jah.  11,  1837.— 2rf.]  Vol.  i. 


destined  by  the  God  of  nature  to  be  the  master 
spirits  of  the  world ;  but  great  talents  are  too 
often  united  with  little  virtue — frequently  they 
are  in  corrupt  alliance  with  vice  ;  thus  some  of 
the  finest  eff'orts  of  the  human  intellect  are  but 
the  splendid  memorials  of  depravity,  and  yet 
they  live.  The  pen  and  the  tablet  of  genius 
are  like  those  which  Job  passionately  desired, 
that  he  might  transmit  his  faith  in  a  Redeemer 
to  generations  ;  and  when  writers  of  this  high 
character  pollute  their  works  with  those  corrupt 
sentiments,  which  are  more  injurious  to  society 
than  the  pestilence,  they  "  poison  a  fountain  that 
runs  for  ever."  When  Lord  Byron's  works  were 
in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity,  an  author,  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  the  world  of  letters, 
thus  expresses  his  painful  apprehensions  of  the 
results  of  so  much  impiety  and  licentiousness 
having  been  industriously  circulated  among  the 
people.  "  I  confess  I  look  at  the  daily  accu- 
mulation  of  our  infidel  literature,  especially  in  the 
form  of  cheap  and  popular  poetry,  with  a  dread, 
something  like  what  is  felt  by  the  traveller  who, 
amid  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  beholds  the  slow 
moving  glacier,  from  whose  surface  rise  pyrami- 
dical  crystallizations  and  precipices, — most  won- 
derful forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  invested 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  shining 
with  dazzling  splendour.  He  is  overpowered 
with  the  greatness  and  mi^esty  of  the  sccie  i 
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but»  as  he  gazes,  the  mighty  mass  moves  on, 
withering  and  destroying  in  its  progress  all  the 
beauty  of  the  spring,  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
aad  the  habitations  of  every  living  thing."  If  we 
cannot  sympathise  in  all  the  feelings  which 
dictated  this  powerful  passage,  yet  we  can 
understand  and  appreciate  the  causes  wMch 
produced  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
its  author.  Some  there  are,  though  we  are  not 
of  the  number,  who  ridicule  the  notion  that 
poetry,  whatever  be  its  moral  qualities,  can  in- 
flict any  very  serious  injury  upon  society ;  who 
inaint;ain  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
source  of  amusement  than  as  a  vehicle  of 
principles.  We  admit  that  the  immediate  end 
of  poetry,  as  indeed  of  all  the  fine  arts,  is  to  impart 
pleasure  ;  and,  as  far  as  art  alone  is  considered, 
the  pleasure  afforded  is  pure  and  innocent — ^it  is 
that  of  taste ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  of  our  intellectual  enjoyments. 
But  who  will  contend  that  the  arts,  aAd  especially 
poetry,  have  not  an  ultimate  as  well  as  an  inane* 
diate  end ;  that,  because  they  impart  pleasure, 
they  cannot  convey  instruction  ? 

Character  is  formed  by  a  combination  of 
thoughts  and  impressions  acting  together  upon 
the  heart  in  the  form  of  principles.  Whatever 
operates  upon  the  mind  with  the  greatest  vivid- 
ness and  force,  is  a  moral  instrument  of  incon- 
ceivable value.  Such  an  instrument  is  poetry, 
and  it  is  mighty  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  When 
of  the  highest  order,  its  intellectual  forms  become 
living  realities,  and  produce  impressions  which 
no  time  can  efface  : 


*  A  thing  of  beauty 


Is  a  joy  for  ever." 

Poetry  is  most  attractive  at  that  period  of  life 
when  we  are  most  susceptible.  It  comes  upon 
us  in  the  morning  of  existence  like  another 
sense  ;  a  new  world  rises  like  a  new  star  in  the 
heavens ;  it  is  the  world  of  imagination ;  we 
gaze  upon  it  with  delight,  and  henceforth  it 
becomes  the  star  of  our  destiny.  If  its  course 
be  directed  heavenwards,  we  pursue  it ;  if  it 
wander  towards  the  regions  where  there  is 
"  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever,"  it  entices  us 
downward,  and  "  our  ambition  is  to  smk."  In 
other  words,  the  thoughts  and  impressions  which 
poetry  conveys  to  our  youth,  become  more  or  less 
the  elements  of  our  moral  being,  and  unless  a 
mightier  counteracting  energy  interpose,  they 
may  decide  our  fate  for  ever.  Hence  it  is 
hnpossible  to  measure  the  guilt  implied  in  the 
publication  of  certain  works  which  we  forbear  to 
name.  That  they  are  invested  with  the  charms 
of  poetry,  and  bear  the  impress  of  genius,  only 
increases  their  power  for  mischief.  In  such  pages, 
those  who  seek  amusement  may  in  the  end,  find 
despsdr. 

It  is  high  time  to  commence  the  great  ^ork 
of  purification  m  every  thing  that  regards  the 


future  ;  nor  are  we  to  be  hopeless  even  of  tiie 
past ;  for,  if  we  are  true  to  the  rising  geneistion, 
and  arm  and  sustain  their  minds  with  all  that  is 
wise  and  holy,  those  writers  of  former  times*  who 
now  fascinate,  will  disgust ;  at  least,  the  good 
they  contain  will  be  vrinnowed  firom  the  per- 
nicious, like  wheat  from  chaff.  Little  do 
men  of  powerful  intellects  and  of  high  attain* 
ments  imagine  how  much  of  evil  it  is  in  their 
power  to  repress— how  much  of  happiness  to  im- 
part. **  Observe  &  man  of  talents,"  says  a  writer 
of  some  celebrity,  "  bowing  to  the  sacred  obligar 
tions  of  A  religion,  the  essence  of  which  consists 
in  the  purest  love  to  God  and  man.  He  ap^ 
pears  in  the  world  '  clear  as  the  sun,'  and  *  fair 
as  the  moon.'  His  sterling  abilities  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  but  they  never  appear  so 
striking  and  excellent  as  when  employed  in 
defence  of  the  gospel — in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  infidelity— in  wiping  off  every  foul  reproach 
from  the  insulted  character  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth, 
and  his  humble  followers." 

But  we  want  writers  of  such  a  character  in 
every  department  of  letters ;  not  directly  to  take 
up  the  defence  of  religion,  but  rather  to  guard  its 
honour  from  assault,  to  repudiate  every  thing  false 
in  principle,  and  impure  in  sentiment.  What 
might  eloquent  historians  and  genuine  poetj^ 
accomplish  for  virtue,  and  truth,  and  religion*  if 
they  were  to  consecrate  theur  genius  to  the  welt*- 
being  of  mankind  ? 

If  Rollin  had  possessed  Gibbon's  superior  talents, 
and  Byron  Milton's  sublime  devotion,  how  lofty, 
how  permanent,  would  have  been  their  fame  I  be* 
cause  it  would  have  been  the  meed  of  usefulness 
the  voice  of  universal  gratitude  echoing  from  age 
to  age  tiU  the  end  of  time.  Rollm  is  entitled  to 
the  reverence  of  all  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
piety;  Byron,  alas!  and  all  of  his  pemidoftis 
school,  are  worthy  of  their  execration.  But 
Rollm  is  not  like  Gibbon— uifiverdally  tead  ;  and 
the  writer  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  numberless  instances,  is  compelled  to  give 
place  to  the  blasphemous  author  of  *'  Gun." 

If  our  feeble  voice  could  be  heard  in  the  lofty 
circle  of  mind  where  intellects  of  every  cajiacity 
are  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  to  whieh 
they  are  impelled  by  th^  interests  or  their  pa*- 
ffions,  we  would  call  upon  them  to  tefleet  on  their 
moral  responsibility.  Their  obligations  to  their 
fellow-men  are  just  in  propoilrtion  io  their  power 
of  conferring  benefits  upon  them ;  and  they  are 
accountable  to  almigh^  God  for  the  abu6e  of 
those  talents  with  which  he  has  endowed  them, 
and  which  he  will  require  of  them  anotiier  day. 
We  doubt  not  that  there  is  more  than  one  living 
writer  that  would  willingly  see  the  disastrous 
light  extinguished  which  the  early  efforts  of  Ms 
genius  cast  around  him,  and  which,  like  the 
seducing  meteors  of  the  swamp  and  the  morass, 
have  allured  many  to  their  destruction. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  the  heaviest 
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trd^  of  reqponaibility  rests  on  that  class  of 
witeEi  dmominated  **  Reviewers.*  Our  monthly 
mad  quBkCerly  sheets  of  criticisiii,  as  they  are 
far  the  most  part  written,  bdong  to  party  rather 
Asn  to  mankind;  and,  instead  of  exhibiting 
Chnstian  virtue  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
tbef  hrea^e,  too  commonly,  hatred,  mslice, 
•ad  all  nncbaritiMeness.  Yet  what  important 
spTRccB  are  they  capable  of  rendering  to  the 
cusa  of  hMw**"  hi^iness»  as  the  vehicles  of 
soial  aad  religioils  instraction.  Genius  and 
idence,  taste  and  learning,  are  indeed  the  legiti- 
Bste  asd  immediate  subjects  of  criticism.  But 
the  attentaan  of  Reviewets  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  he  laatiictcd  to  these  :  they  not  only  stand,  as 
\  m  tile  avennes  of  fame,  to  examine  the 
of  every  candidate  for  immortality, 
ad  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  stupidity,  igno- 
isDce;  and  fbUy.-^ut  they  ought  also  to  be  the 
gaHifiiBB  orf  morals  and  religion. 

Infidelity,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  genius,  should 
be  arrested  in  its  course,  and  branded  with  the 
■mk  of  leproacfa.   The  writer  who,  by  innuendos 
or  sophistry,  would  awaken  suspicion  of  ^e  truth 
of  reflation  in  the  mhids  of  the  ingenuous  and 
BsiniKmed ;  who,  Ostensibly  aiming  at  a  different 
obfeel,  takes  occasion  to  maintain  a  secret  war- 
fat  with   the  Saviour  of  the  worid,  and  his 
iii|iist  train  of  apostles  and  evangelists,  of  con- 
Umnu  and  martyrs  ;  who,  in  the  records  of  his- 
tuiy,  in  narratives,  in  elementary  treatises,  dares 
to  mftinr  a  moral  pcNSon,  destructive  of  the  hap- 
pmu  and  very  existence  of  society,  should  have 
paioted  against  him  the  shock  c^  critical  ven^ 
gevKe,  and  the  reviewer  should  blast,  with  in^ 
tiAmUe  infamy,  the  atrodous  productions  of  his 
pes.    Those  autiiors  who  would  pour  the  ordure 
of  tbm  fi>idinouiB  ima^ations  upon  the  mind ; 
vfa  odehrate  in  poetry  and  in  prose  the  demon 
of  lew^esB,  aA  if  it  were  the  angel  of  love; 
who  insoH  deeency,  and  commit  treason  against 
lirtae^  should  be  denounced  to  mankind,  and 
driven  from  the  tribunals  of  literature  as  detest- 
able offenders. 

Otiier  writers  there  are,  whose  productions 
contain  tiie  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as 
his  poiaon,  and  who  steal  upon  the  unsuspecting, 
wearaig  the  garb  of  philosophy,  and  sometimes 
the  imporing  vesture  of  religion ;  but  whose  aim  is 
to  pei^leXv  to  confound,  and  to  destroy  all  moral 
disihactiona,  to  break  down  the  ancient  boimdaries 
of  virme,  to  go  beyond  the  ttkHnaium  in  meta- 
physics and  moral  science,  which,  from  the 
hinited  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  dis- 
advantage* under  which  it  nnist  labour  in  the 
pment  atale,  no  daring  adventurer  can  pass, 
without  phmging  into  boundless  scepticism. 
Works  of  this  description,  as  they  are  most 
ipeciovfl,  io  they  aie  peculiarly  dangerous  ;  and 


the  youthful  inquirer  should  be  warned  against 
approaching  die  enchanted  circle  of  their  in- 
fluence. It  is  the  province  of  the  Reviewer  to 
detect  the  errors  of  such  perfonaanoes,  to  refute 
their  sophistry,  and  to  expose  their  tendency. 
Reviews  would  soon  work  a  most  salutary 
change  in  the  moral  character  of  our  literature, 
if  they  were  ably  and  powerfully  conducted  to 
that  end.  Men  of  genius  would  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  no  works  eould  pass  without  the 
stamp  of  infimiy,  but  those  which  advocate  the 
enduring  interests  of  mankind.  Ihis  would  be 
restriction  enough ;  for  the  very  constitution  of 
human  nature,  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  mind 
of  man,  against  which  all  rebellion  is  fruitless, 
render  it  impossible  that  we  should  be  indifferent 
to  applause  or  condemnation.  We  never  can  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  praise  and  blame  of 
our  iellow-men. 

Besides  the  influence  which  reviews  would 
thus  acquire  over  the  various  writers  in  the  dif- 
ferent bmnches  of  science  and  literature,  they 
might  frequently  give  a  prominence  to  religion  and 
morals  by  defending  truth  t  not  merely  by  con- 
demning the  erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets 
wiiich  came  before  them,  but  by  entering  into 
the  argument,  and  boldly  avowing  and  maintain- 
ing their  own  sentiments,  exhibiting  the  fhllacy 
and  weakness  of  their  opponents'  reasoning,  and 
showing  that  piety  and  virtue  can  be  as  ably 
supported  as  they  have  been  ingeniously  attacked. 
The  public  will  listen  to  their  reasons,  when  it 
will  .not  always  so  readily  bow  to  their  decisions. 
Hitts  they  not  only  repel  an  adversary,  but  gain 
a  conques^-^they  vanquish  an  enemy,  and  take 
the  spoil. 

To  accomplish  this  object  we  shall  devote 
our  pages,  as  journalists  as  well  as  critics,  fur- 
nishing our  quota  with  those  few  periodicals 
which  are  really  intended  to  advance  the  cause 
of  general  knowledge,  in  strict  alliance  with  the 
diffusion  of  religious  principle.  We  do  not 
despair  of  having  able  and  efficient  coadjutors. 
The  period  is  arrived  when  something  ought  to 
be  attempted.  Why  should  the  walks  of  literature 
be  occupied  chiefly  by  our  enemies?  Why 
should  the  dangerous  association  be  formed  in  the 
public  mind  between  irreligion  and  talents,  weak- 
ness and  piety  ?  Alas,  we  have  slept  too  long ! 
Let  men  of  talents  and  erudition  take  their 
several  departments,  and  employ  their  pens  under 
the  solemn  conviction  that  they  are  the  apostles 
of  knowledge,  of  religion,  and  of  virtue,  and 
let  the  patrons  of  our  literature,  that  is,  the  great 
mass  of  the  educated  public,  withhold  their  sup- 
port from  all  works  of  a  suspicious  or  openly 
injurious  character,  while  they  effectually  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  those  which  bear  the 
impress  of  wisdom  and  truth. 
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IS  MAN  A  MERE  ANIMAL? 


This  is  a  question  which,  notwithstanding  a 
iverbtl  Qiipre3aofi  of  belief  to  the  contrary,  must 
arise  m  the  minds,  not  of  the  unlearned  only, 
but  o£  the  learned ;  and  though  the  answer  of 
every  pevson*  who  has  learned  after  the  right 
fni^nner,  must  consist  of  the  simple  and  single 
word  "  NO,"  yet  there  are  certain  expressions 
made  use  of  by  persons  of  learning,  and  in  the 
Judgment  of  charity,  of  piety,  which  have  virtu- 
ally all  the  power  of  a  "  yes."  With  those  who 
descant  upon  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  in 
proper  hands,  no  descant  is  more  delightful; 
there  Is  nothing  so  common  as  to  hear  of  the 
wonderful  sagacity — ^the  marvellous  forethought 
and  purpose  with  which  animals  do  this  or  do 
that.  The  bee,  in  the  construction  of  her  cells, 
is  a  profound  mathematician,  and  has  found  out 
thait,  of .  all  forms,  hexagons  are  the  ones  which 
can  be  applied  to  each  other  with  the  greatest 
csapacity  in  the  individual  cell,  and  the  most 
complete  occupation  of  all  the  space  over  which 
the  cells  extend.  Then  the  manner  in  which 
the  planes  at  the  bottom  close  the  cells,  and 
make  each  cell  support  another  with  the  strength 
of  an  arch,  is  the  most  consummate  application  of 
the  principles  of  statics.  No  human  ingenuity  could 
by  possibility  come  up  to  this  perfect  science  of 
the  bee  ;  and,  as  the  cells  answer  a  purpose, 
these  wise  ones  say,  that  the  bee  has  this  purpose 
steadily  in  view  when  she  constructs  the  cells. 
So,  also,  as  every  parent  insect  is  charged  with 
the  continuation  of  her  race,  before  her  own 
body  is  given  to  the  dust,  deposits  her  eggs  in 
that  plant,  that  animal,  or  that  other  substance, 
which  is  best  fitted  for  giving  nourishment  to  the 
animal,  she  does  it  all  of  forethought,  purpose, 
and  with  far  more  certainty  in  the  execution, 
than  man  can  do  by  the  exercise  of  all  his  boasted 
reason.  The  sagacity  of  the  dog,  of  the  elephant, 
and  of  countless  other  animals,  is  referred  to  the 
same  class  of  faculty,- and  the  beasts  get  credit 
for  being  most  profound  thinkers. 

We  shall  not  swell  the  catalogue,  neither  shall 
we  particularize  any  of  those  very  wonderful 
operations  performed  by  animals ;  and  we  have 
alluded  to  the  subject  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  a  most  mischievous 
error,  from  the  trammels  of  which  it  appears 
that  men  of  learning  and  piety  are  not  always 
able  to  disentliral  themselves. 

We  bid  them  calmly  and  solemnly  to  reflect 
of  whose  work  they  are  speaking,  when  they 
attribute  this  reasoning  and  sagacity  to  those 
animals,  and,  by  so  doing,  oifer  up  the  immortal 
spirit  of  man  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  foul 
idolatry.  Did  not  tlie  Almighty  create  the 
worid  ?  Did  he  not  see  the  end  of  all  things 
from  the  beginning  ?  Did  he  not  set  the  signal 
of  his  wisdom  and  his  power  equally  upon  what 
'  we  call  the  mighty  and  the  mean  ?     Let  them 


look  round  that  glorious  world,  that  mighty 
universe  which  he  has  made;  and,  when  th^y  do 
$0,  let  them  say  where  the  point  is  in  it,  in  which 
wisdom  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  man  is  not 
displayed*  I'he  planet  in  its  orbit;  the  seasons 
;n  their  revolution ;  the  plants  in  their  growth : 
every  metal  and  every  mineral  in  its  crystal : 
how  wise  the  earth  is,  that  never  wanders  from  its 
path  I  With  what  forethought  does  ihe  spring 
come  at  its  appointed  season  I  With  what 
matchless  arithmetic  does  the  crocus  work  out 
the  day  upon  which  it  shall  open  its  golden  cup ! 
And  with  what  perfection  of  geometry  does  every 
mineral  form  its  crystal,  without  deviating  from 
its  normal  type  the  millionth  part  of  a  degree  in 
a  single  angle  I  Where  is  the  cube  so  perfect  as 
in  sulphate  of  lead  ?  And  what  oblique  prism  is 
so  contact  to  its  angle  as  carbonate  of  lime? 
These  things  cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  construct  by  reason,  the  reason  of  man  is 
chaff  compared  with  the  dullest  of  metals,  or  the 
most  common  of  minerals! 

But  shall  we  thus  peril  the  glories  of  our  own 
immortality?  Because  God  is  all- wise  and  all 
wonderful,  shall  we  be  fools  ?  May  he  in  his 
mercy  forbid,  and  guide  us  to  a  more  rational 
use  of  that  delightful  faculty  of  speech  with 
which  he  has  endowed  us.  If  we  grant  reason 
and  understanding  to  the  bee,  or  any  other  in- 
sect— to  the  dog,  or  any  other  animal — how  dare 
we  deny  it  to  a  flower,  a  leaf,  a  crystal  of  stone, 
or  even  to  water,  which  not  only  finds  its  own 
level,  but  teaches  man  how  to  find  the  level 
whenever  such  a  finding  is  necessary  ? 

These  creatures  never  err:  they  are  all  the 
same,  "yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  everT  and 
they  know  no  more  variation  ft'om  their  regular 
form,  and  the  customary  time  of  their  develop- 
ment, than  the  planets  in  their  orbits  do  firom 
their  courses.  But  man  errs  ;  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, for  once  that  he  is  right,  he  is  twice 
wrong. 

Why  is  this  ?  Why  should  it  be  that  among 
all  the  parts  of  so  delightful  a  creation,  there 
should  be  a  single  blunderer,  and,  he  In  other 
respects,  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  whole  ? 
We  answer,  and  the  spirit  of  the  revealed  word 
of  God  answers  along  with  us, — that  the  doings 
of  man  are  the  only  part  of  creation  in  which 
plans  are  to  be  formed,  and  carried  intb  effect  by 
an  intelligent  principle,  which  is  limited  in  its 
powers ;  and  man  fails,  because  God  has  dele- 
gated to  him  that  which  has  been  delegated  to 
no  other  creature.  It  U  thus  that  the  very  fniilty 
of  man  stands  up  a  witness  of  an  immortal  spirit 
within  him ;  for  while  all  the  rest  of  nature  is 
fixed,  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  man 
is  the  only  creature  that  can  err. 

We  shall  return  to  this  delightfttl  sjbject. 
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PREDICTIONS  FOR  1837. 


Jattunry.-^tf  any  persons  expected  ftn  eclipse 
ftfe  month,  they  will  be  disappointed.  The  eyes 
cf  the  nation  will  be  drawn  to  London.  Events 
▼!3  take  place  this  month  which  have  never 
trarispired  before,  and  never  will  again.  Sore 
diroats,  railroad  meetings,  and  newspaper  squab- 
bie%  now  about.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  bis  Majesty  will  lose  his  speech,  and  find 
another  full  of  promise,  but  not  at  all  to  the 
parpose. 

FebraoTif, — The  Church  newly  rated.  On 
^t  30&,  the  Establishment  will  be  pronounced 
*rat  of  danger;  tithes  will  be  popular;  and 
lidand  happy. 

Khrdi. — TTie  post-office  balloon  encounters 
a  (freadfiil  gale  on  its  way  to  France,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  mails  are  lost  in  the 
donnel. 

April  1st — A  person  nearly  related  to,  and 
much  beloved  by  the  reader,  will  narrowly  escape 
inoning  and  wearing  a  cap  and  bells. 

Jfa^.  —  Numerous  benevolent  and  religious 
iBpetings  in  the  metropolis,  at  which  many  per- 
sons will  be  suddenly  seized  with  fits,  attended 


with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  hands*  and 
extreme  coldness  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

June, — Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  filled 
with  smoke  ;  but  the  nation  need  not  be  alarmed, 
for  should  there  be  a  fire,  it  will  foe,  as  before^ 
not  until  the  session  has  closed. 

Jult/» — I  clearly  foresee  that  every  soul  lotmd 
skating  during  the  dog'days  will  be  inevitably 
lost. 

August — ITie  •*  collective  wisdom,"  assembled 
in  February  for  the  despatch  of  business,  will  now 
be  prorogued  for  the  despatch  of  partridges. 

September, — Many  gun  accidents  to  precocious 
young  gentlemen.  The  north-west  passage  still 
undiscovered. 

October, — Towards  the  close  of  this  month 
days  and  nights  nearly  equal,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, if  foggy. 

November  Sth, — Many  turtles  may  be  seen, 
near  the  Mansion-house,  on  their  backs.  lOth, — 
Many  aldermen,  ditto, 

December, — A  great  many  fires,  especially  in 
large  mansions.  The  glass  down  to  24  ;  WareTs 
Miscellany  up  to  100,000. 


FICTION. 


ARTICLE    THB    7IB8T. 


TflEas  is,  perhaps,  no  realm  within  the  domi- 
luoD  of  literature  which  presents  to  the  studious 
inqmrer  a  more  extensive  and  varied  range  of 
lich  ihoQghts  and  romantic  imaginations,  a  more 
widH/'^read  and  almost  boundless  reach  of 
iaiiy  greensward,  whereon  fancy  may  revel,  than 
ataong  the  regions  of  fiction.  Its  birth-place 
has  been  recorded,  by  the  best  writers,  to  have 
been  among  the  scenery,  groves,  and  golden 
palace  roofs  of  the  East,  in  those  lands  "  where 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
inhabitants,  con^ired  to  promote  its  cultiva- 
tion."  The  riches  of  luxury,  splendour  and 
magnificence,  were  there  ever  around  it ;  and 
from  these  beauteous  handmaids  it  received  its 
fresh  supplies  of  romance  and  song,  from  ever- 
spriDging  founts,  whose  birth-place  was  among 
the  client  hills  and  shadowy  groves,  in  the  beau- 
tiful lands  of  imaginatiou  and  poetry.  Sur- 
rounded by  such  bevied  beauties,  we  shall  not 
be  siuprised  to  find  that  love,  and  the  afi'ections 
of  the  heart  and  soul,  were  among  its  earliest 
and  most  delightful  associations ; — that  the  luxury 
and  the  chfrm  of  the  passions  threw  the  rich 
and  fervid  glow  of  their  spirituality  over  the  story 
and  the  fiction,,  couching  them  all  in  language  of 
the  softest  and  sweetest  romance.  But  in  the 
olden  days  of  the  antique  and  oracular  wisdom, 
there  were  some  (and  these  were  not  few  in 
number)  in  whom  the  mirthful  jest  and  the 
honeyed  laughter  gave  a  lighter  shade  to  the 


morality  and  decorum  they  professed  to  practise, 
than  were  visible  in  the  thoughtful  expression  of 
the  more  severe  and  rigid  philosopher  of  the 
schools.  From  the  sunny  lands  of  eastern  Persia, 
the  wonder-working  spells  of  imagination  and  fic- 
tion travelled,  to  sojourn  for  a  while  under  the 
pure  and  more  classic  skies  of  Greece ;  and  if 
the  venerable  practices  and  solemn  philosophy 
of  the  learned  and  the  wise  of  that  land  repudi- 
ated, at  first,  the  advances  of  one  whose  careless 
and  winning  guise  they  would  not  sufi\jr  to  pol- 
lute the  inner  jteuetralia  of  their  paternal  pri- 
vacy ;  there  were  yet  not  wanting  spirits  who 
gladly  welcomed  the  winning  smile  and  joyous 
laughter  of  fancy  to  their  homes,  and  sent  her 
thence,  in  laughing  triumph  and  jocular  revelry, 
through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  golden  Grecian 
land.  But  here  the  humanity  of  man's  wisdom 
was  not  the  only  soil  over  which  fiction  travelled. 
iEsop,  that  funny  fellow,  whose  strokes  of  genuine 
humour  and  joyous  jesting  are  connected  with 
the  lesser  cares  and  merry  smile  of  youth,  gave 
both  tongue,  and  speech,  and  reason  to  the  brute 
creation,  and  did  thus  obtain,  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  uphold,  a  wider  and  more  generous 
sphere  of  popularity,  by  his  laughter-moving  apo- 
logues, than  the  merriest  jester  who  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded him.  Lucian  invests  him  with  the  office 
of  merry  jester  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed ;  and 
Philocleon,  when  narrating  the  arts  by  which  the 
Athenian  suitors  sought  to  unwrinkle  the  brows 
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of  the  popular  judges,  placed  the  pranks  of  this 
funny  reveller  in  the  foremost  rank,  -fisop  has 
been  a  time-honoured  jester,  in  all  ages. 

But  we  must  pass  on,  with  a  swift  flight,  over 
the  various  phases  which  fiction  assumed  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Grecian  poetry,  drama,  and  pas- 
toral romance,  and  hasten  from  the  revelries  and 
absurdities  of  early  pagan  fiction,  to  the  period 
when,  during  the  middle  ages,  it  put  on  a  richer 
and  more  gorgeous  guise  of  enchantment.  With 
the  change  in  the  character,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  nations  with  whom  fiction  had  now 
become  a  household  dweller,  so  did  a  more  po- 
tent and  prodigious  alteration  take  place  in  that 
literature  which  had  hitherto  served  for  the  popu- 
lar vehicle  of  fictitious  narrative.  The  various 
characters  and  adventures  through  which  it 
passed,  the  embellishments  and  adornments  in 
which  it  was  dressed  up,  were  altogether  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  confound,  astonish,  and  sur- 
prise. Some  of  these  were  giants,  dragons,  evil 
spirits,  and  dwarfs,  and  that  "  a  local  habitation," 
mystic  and  wonderful  as  the  dwellers  themselves, 
should  be  provided  for  them,  the  chances  and 
changes  of  their  wondrous  existences  were  always 
to  find  a  safe  resting-place  and  abode  within  the 
walls  of  an  enchanted  castle.  Fiction  now  as- 
sumed a  new  character,  and  was  joined  in  bro- 
therhood to  romance  ;  and  numerous  have  been 
the  theories  and  speculations  indulged  in  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction  in  Europe. 
Of  these  the  mo&t  probable,  and  involving  the 
nearest  approach  to  truth,  is  that  which  some- 
what justly  ascribes  it  to  the  northern  Scalds  and 
the  Arabians ;  and  on  this  subject  a  judicious 
compiler  thus  remarks  :  "  Without  incuning  the 
charge  of  credulity,  it  may  readily  be  believed, 
that  although  the  earliest  fabrics  of  romantic  fic- 
tion were  raised  by  a  Norman  architect,  with  the 
product  of  his  northern  quarries,  yet  the  form  of 
many  a  pendent  keystone,  reticulated  moulding, 
and  indented  battlement,  may  really  have  been 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  the  presence- 
chamber  of  Uie  Soldan,  the  mosque  ol  Cordova, 
or  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia."  But  if  the  tinge  and 
barbaric  richness  of  romance  and  fiction  had  ori- 
ginally shed  over  it  the  heavy  splendour  and 
gloom  of  the  gothic  ages,  yet  the  delicate  en- 
chantments of  the  eastern  land  of  its  birth,  were 
still  to  be  seen  shining  out,  like  the  delicate 
lights  of  the  northern  aurora,  amid  the  gloom 
and  shadow  of  the  darkness  of  the  surrounding 
night.  The  eastern  peri  became  the  fairy  of 
Europe,  and  the  griffin,  or  hippogriff,  of  the  Italian 
writers  was  but  the  famous  Simurgh  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  the  same  manner,  though  retrograding 
somewhat,  may  we  trace  "  the  palaces  glittering 
with  gold  and  diamonds"  of  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
to  the  rich  and  pagan  splendour  which  throw  such 
a  charm  over  the  pages  of  Ovid.  Southey  takes 
a  different  and  a  more  extended  view  of  the  sub- 
ject when  he  says,  that  "  the  machinery  of  the 


early  romance  writers  is  probably  rather  of  clas- 
sical than  oriental  origin.  Classical  superstition 
lingered  long  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
Enchanted  weapons  may  be  traced  to  the  work- 
shop of  Vulcan,  as  easily  as  to  the  deserts  of 
Scandinavia.  The  tales  of  dragons  may  be  ori- 
ginally oriental ;  but  the  adventures  of  Jason  and 
Hercules  were  popular  tales  in  Europe,  long 
before  the  supposed  migration  of  Odin,  or  the 
birth  of  Mohammed.  If  magical  rings  were  in- 
vented in  Asia,  it  was  Herodotus  who  introduced 
the  fashion  into  Europe.  The  fairies  and  ladies 
of  the  lake  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
nymphs  and  naiads  of  Rome  and  Greece  than 
to  the  peris  of  the  East."  In  support  of  this 
dictiun,  laid  down  by  so  great  an  authority,  it 
has  been  urged,  that  the  "  very  peculiar  style  of 
embellishment"  to  which  the  term  "romantic 
fiction  "  may  be  most  appropriately  applied,  owes 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  apparent  peculi- 
arity to  causes  which,  whether  they  be  regarded 
as  beauties  or  deformities,  will  be  found  to  be 
very  near  the  surface.  It  iff  but  the  formal  out- 
line, and  the  variation  of  the  costume,  which 
prevents  our  noticing  how  very  closely  the  forms 
of  **  the  barbarous  ages "  are  copied  from  the 
purer  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Place  the 
altar-tomb  by  the  sarcophagus  ;  in  the  former 
the  hands  are  uplifted,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
instead  of  grasping  the  sacrificial  patera.  The 
dog,  the  emblem  of  fidelity,  is  removed  from  the 
sides  of  the  monument,  and  placed  beneath  the 
feet  of  her  whose  virtues  it  commemorates.  The 
acanthus  has  only  enveloped  each  pillar  with  a 
wilder  grace.  The  genius,  holding  his  extin- 
guished torch,  has  given  way  to  the  sainted  mar- 
tyr, who  bears  the  instrument  of  torture  which 
tried  his  constancy,  or  the  palm  which  denotes 
his  victory  over  human  nature.  And  the  butter- 
fly, the  mystic  type  of  death  and  immortality, 
has  disappeared  before  a  more  holy  symbol.  But 
it  is  soon  seen  that  it  differs  much  less  from  its 
graceful  prototype  than  it  appeared  to  do  when 
first  contemplated  in  the  "  dim  religious  light"  of 
the  sepulchral  chapel.  In  the  same  manner  it 
may  be  stated,  that  however  widely  these  extra- 
ordinary fables  of  romance  differ  from  the  classi- 
cal tales  of  antiquity,  it  is  certain  that  the  dis- 
similarity is  much  enhanced  by  considering  them 
apart. 

Whatever  objections  may  occur  to  some  of 
these  details,  or  whatever  room  there  may  now 
exist  for  the  formation  of  any  new  hypothesis 
concerning  the  system  adopted  by  Whartpn  and 
others,  in  their  researches  on  this  most  interest- 
ing subject,  the  ground-work  which  they  l&i<l 
down  remains  unmpved,  an4  its  verity  and  sta- 
bility unquestioned  :  that  system  which*  making 
Persia  the  common  and  primitive  source  of  ro- 
mantic fable,  deduces  its  progress  through  two 
distinct  and  widely-distant  channels*  to  the  same 
ultimate  end  and  bourne ;  receiving,  in  its  double 
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eoaz9e,ihe  yaxious  impressions,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
all  the  gloom  of  northern  superstition,  and  the  bold 
eat^a^asm  of  northern  courage  ;  on  the  other, 
o!  all  the  brilliancy  and  voluptuousness,  the  ex- 
travagance and  caprice,  and  the  occasional  sub- 
Fmuty  of  southern  genius.  Again,  in  reference 
to  this  subject  it  may  be  further  observed,  that 
in  this  reunion  of  the  two  derivative  streams  of 
romance,  their  several  ingredients  were  mixed  in 
veiy  different  proportions,  according  to  the  genius 
and  habits  of  the  different  w^estern  nations  that 
received  them,  or  the  times  and  circumstances 
under  which  their  reception  was  accomplished. 

But»  during  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
{sofince  of  fiction  became  that  of  especially  eulo- 
^mg  the  virtues,  fame,  and  renown  of  chivalry ; 
and  we    might  well  fill  many  numbers  of  our 
J£scellany  by  narrating   the  various   deeds  of 
roouaiGe  and  fiction  in  those  days  of  knightly 
aims.     One  of  the  most  noted  volumes  of  that 
ag^  was  the  "  Lyfe  of  Virgilius ;"  it  holds  a  very 
conspicuous  place  in  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  wholly  composed  of  the  traditionary 
faStiks  which  were  once  current  respecting  the 
bud  of  Mantua.     It  is  related,  in  that  day,  that 
St  Louis  fixed  an  import  duty  upon  monkeys,  at 
the  ChaUUt  de  Paris.     The  monkey  of  a  tra- 
veller, who  had  bought  him  for  his  own  disport, 
came  in  duty  free  ,  the  monkey  of  a  merchant, 
'vho  had  bought  him  to  sell  again,  paid  four 
daien:  but  the  monkey  of  a  minstrel  was  bound 
to  dance  before  the  custom-house  officer,  who 
was  directed  to  accept  this  display  of  the  talents 
of  the  long-tailed  figurante  in  discharge,  not  only 
of  the  monkey-duty,  but  of  the  duties  to  which 
the  articles  intended  for  jacko's  use  would  other- 
wise i)a?e  been  liable.    The  merry-making  couple 
were  loog  welcomed  in  hall  and  bower ;  until,  in 
process  of  time,  a  great  change  took  place  in 
maaaers, — ^the   monkey   continued   a  favourite, 
but  the  doors  were  closed  against  the  minstrel. 

But  if  we  go  on  with  the  rapid  tide  of  history, 
we  shall  find  that,  during  the  life-time  of  Francis 
tile  First,  and  the  dominion  of  the  profligate 
court  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  sensuality,  fanati- 
cism, and  faction,  united  in  unsettling  the  mind 
of  man,  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  cultivation 
of  genuine  literature.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, some  poetry  was  produced,  for  poetry  must 
have  vent ;  but  those  writers  who  hoped  to  be 
read,  ifere  aln^ost  wholly  employed  m  produc- 
tions mculated  to  fan  the  flames  of  libertinism 
or  discord. 

The  earliest  records  of  that  poetry  which  now 
began  to  appear  in  France  and  England,  were 
metrical  romances.  In  Italy,  verse  received  its 
^tmcture  and  genius  from  the  Provencals ;  and 
love  and  devotion  were  the  only  themes  of  the 
sonnet,  and  the  other  lyrical  productions  culti- 
vated by  the  fathers  of  Italian  verse.  Until 
Boccacfo  invented  the  ottava  Hma^  narrative 
poetry  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  m  Italy. 


But,  about  this  same  period,  the  Spanish  novel- 
ists also  began  to  appear,  and  soon  eivjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  popularity,  at  home  and  abroad,  fully  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Italian  writers  of  the  same 
class.  We  are  told  that,  in  those  days,  before 
the  work  of  a  Spanish  author  could  see  the  light, 
it  was  obliged  to  be  passed  through  a  tremendous 
defile  of  bishops  and  inquisitors,  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, secretaries  of  state,  and  notaries  royal  and 
apostolical,  whose  licenses  and  approbations  ge- 
nerally filled  half  a  sheet  at  the  begimiing  of  each 
volume.  This  wretched  system  produced  one 
solitary  benefit,  to  compensate  for  its  manifold 
evils,  —  it  completely  checked  the  corruption 
which  disgraced  the  pages  of  the  French  and 
the  Italian  writers  of  that  period.  The  Spa- 
niards might,  therefore,  boast  that  their  language 
was  not  profaned  by  becoming  the  vehicle 
of  impurity.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Spanish  novella  was  its  length  ;  it  was  gene- 
rally a  very  extended  and  complicated  narrative. 
The  Italian  novella  was  often  confined  to  a  sim- 
ple joke  or  apophthegm,  or  to  a  single  adven- 
ture. Of  the  early  German  literature,  much 
valuable  information  has  been  collected  by  the 
labours  of  Goius,  Hagen,  Bilsching,  and  many 
other  writers,  who  have  applied  themselves  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  energy,  and  judgment  to  the 
investigation  of  the  ancient  literature  of  their 
country.  Tlie  romance  of  their  chivalrous  deeds 
remained  in  fashion  until  the  commencement  of 
the  thirty  years'  war ;  the  long  continuation  of 
which  subverted,  after  a  time,  the  ancient  habits 
of  the  people.  They  then  began  to  imitate  the 
spirit  of  the  olden  romances,  which  retained  their 
popularity  among  them  during  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  From  that  period  up 
to  the  times  of  the  present  day,  the  Germans 
have  continued  to  attach  a  vast  degree  of  import- 
ance to  the  novel  and  romance  ;  and  this  species 
of  composition  forms  a  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive division  in  their  literary  history,  it  having 
been  illustrated  and  cultivated  by  almost  every 
author  among  them  of  real  or  fancied  eminence 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

If  we  dwell  awhile  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  personages  and  incidents  which  are  developed 
in  the  mazes  of  an  epic  poem  or  a  chivalrous 
romance,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  the  effect 
of  their  perusal  is  to  conduct  us  into  a  mystic 
world  of  enchanted  wonder,  inhabited  by  power- 
ful and  supernatural  agencies,  as  well  as  by 
beings  inheriting  a  portion  of  the  human  cha- 
racter and  wisdom  of  man.  And  wherever  these 
latter  beings  have  a  preternatural  and  powerful 
energy  given  to  them,  altogether  inconsistent 
with  that  under-current  of  human  nature,  which 
is  suffered,  in  some  degree,  to  make  them  of  the 
earthy  earthy^  and  regulate  their  character  and 
conduct,  the  events  and  chcumstances  which.  In 
the  development  of  the  romantic  catastrophe, 
these  beings  are  designed  to  unfold,  are  also  in 
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themselves  found  to  be  of  a  oaturf  widely  and 
distinctly  different  from  those  which  regulate 
the  common  and  every-day  course  of  human 
a|Dwr^     .... 

.  We,  havjB  thus  taken  a  swift  and  rapid  survey 
of  the  different  species  of  fiction,  their  ages,  his- 
toriest  and  general  distinguishing  characteristics ; 
but  ere  we  proceed  further  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  we  must,  in  concluding  this  article, 
bestow  a  few  reiparks  on  a  division  of  the  subject 
which  is  endeared  by  the  memory  of  early  child- 
hood, and  its  unalloyed  and  happy  associations. 
Mean  and  comparatively  humble  as  are  the  puny 
fictions  of  our  early  nursery  literature,  these  minor 
efforts  of  the  human  intellect  show  more  clearly, 
perhaps,  tbau  may  be  generally  supposed,  the  secret 
workings  of  a  lowlier  study — a  younger  off-shoot 
it  may  be — of  the  universal  book  of  nature.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  observed,  most  eloquently,  on 
this  subject,  "that  a  work  of  great  interest  might 
be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction, 
and  the  transmission  of  similar  tales  from  age  to 
age,  and  from  country  to  country.  The  mytho- 
logy of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass 
into  the  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that 
into  the  nursery  tale  of  the  subsequent  ages." 

Thus  might  fiction  be  resolved  into  the  earlier 


a»d  more  4)rii|utive  elements  of  its  creation. 
The  scenes  embodied  in  the  recesses  of  a  vivid 
and  dreaming  imagination,  in  the  earlier  child- 
hood of  liiew  would  beceme  (be  oif^pnng/  of  a 
fond  and  fervent  faith  in  future  years*  S«Dout;y 
thus  clothes  the  dream  before  the  ail^r  of  the 
idol.  From  the  earlier  days  of  the  CeliSte  the 
foundations  of  our  own  |x)pular  nursery  literature 
have  been  laid  ;  and  from  its  eiirliest  birth  poesy 
has  nursed«  watched  over,  avid- strengthened  it, 
until  it  has  grown  with  its  growth,  and, strength* 
ened  with  its  strength,  to  the  full  period  of  its 
mature  manhood.  The  popular  nursery  fictions 
of  our  own  country  may  claim*  with  those  of  the 
continent,  one  common  kindred  of  birtbrighis 
and  as  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  Scottish 
lowlands  are,  undoubtedly,  offsets  and  grafts  from 
the  Teutonic  stock,  it  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  probable  that  our  popular  fables 
are  also  chiefly  of  Teutonic  origin.  Indeed, 
these  idle  imaginations  and  stories  of  our  child- 
hood may  boast  of  a  more  distant  origii^,  in  the 
annals  of  the  olden  tin>e,  than  those  romances 
and  poems  which  boast  o(  and  clothe  thonselves 
in,  the  bravery  of  greater  and  inore  wonderful 
pretensions. 

Efhow. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 


Tss  oidy  tk  that  bound  me  h«re 

Is  severed  now  for  ay, 
The  only  dream  that  stiU  was  dear 

Hath  passed  in  death  away ; 
And  what  remains,  since  thou  are  gone, 
Vot  Mm  whose  heart  was  all  thine  own, 
iBat  uaregarded  and  aUme 

To  linger  out  bis  day  ? 

Trom  beauty's  melting  eye  ttd  smile 

Thr  doom  hath  set  me  free, 
The  alarms  that  other  hearts  beguile 

^Are  passed  ummarkM  by  me ; 
If  mirth  her  festive  scene  display, 
I  mourn  the  most  where  all  are  gay. 
And  pine  in  silent  grief  away, 

To  weep  and  think  of  thee. 

For  la  the  heart  thine  image  fiU'd 
.     The  memory  of  thy  doom ; 
Each  hope  hath  crushed,  each  feeling  chiU'd, 

But  those  which  deck  my  tomb. 
The  home  which  thou  wast  wont  to  bless, 
Though  btesa'd  no  more,  ia  thine  no  leas ; 
I«ior  ahall  it  &de  in  wretchedneas, 

And  solitude,  and  gloom. 

Yet  many  have  I  seen  and  see 

As  fair  in  face  and  mien ; 
But  none,  O  none,  that  e*er  to  me 

Can  he  what  thou  bast  been  I 


Thy  plighted  faith,  too  deeply  pvoved^ 

(Ah !  who  can  love  aa  thou  beat  loved  ?) 
Stood  firm,  by  woes  or  wrongs  unmoved, 
In  darkest  storms,  serene. 

But  all  is  o'er ;  and  that  last  hope, 

But  glimpse  of  happier  doom^ 
Which  urged  me  still  with  fate  to  cope, 

Is  withered  in  the  tomb. 
Yet  would  I  spurn  that  vain  redress 
Which  springs  from  cold  forgetfnlness, 
Though  love  or  joy  should  never  Uesa 

My  dreary  years  to  come. 

Yet  though  thy  form  hath  ceased  to  be, 

Remembrance  still  is  mine ; 
And  though  the  cold  turf  cover  thee, 

My  heart  shall  be  thy  shrine ; 
While  oarth»  its  cares  aad  charms  fovgqtt 
Shall  seem  to  me  some  desert  spot. 
Till  in  the  sleep  that  dreameth  not^ 

My  head  is  laid  by  thine. 

Meanwhile  one  thought  shall  soothe  my  breast. 

Though  all  be  dark  beaide»— 
'Tis  to  believe  that  thou  art  blest 

Where  purer  souls  abide. 
Then  let  me  still,  through  suflfering,  strive; 
As  thou  hast  lived,  sweet  saint,  to  Uve ; 
Then  may  kind  Heaven  in  mercy  give    - 

To  die  as  thou  hast  died. 

D. 
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'  •    A  SBABON^ABLB  RECOLLECTION. 

^  Remcml^cr  Jc&us  Cbnst" 


TiWikrbnlyifsr  U  is  properly  empkrf^d.  In  this 
iBorid  we-«(^  c^mnpitratW^ly  uniible  to  apprecmte 
ifrvotOi;  Mete,  at  mo^t,  it  has  only  the  range 
(^  a  few  Bh«rt  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
histofy  c^  which  does  not  deserve  remembrance. 
It  is  a  eapa^^ty  ^hicfh  inereases  in  importance  as 
tht  faisfiiry  of  otit  being  advances.  What  a 
MMTca  of  pleasure  must  memory  be  to  a  pure 
ud  teppy  being,  Who,  by  its  aid,  can  call  up  the 
etvntsvljleh  httve  gfren  interest  to  ten  thousand 
ytm\  But  it  nttay  be  turned  to  the  highest  account 
CT«  )iKk.  II  is  a  casket;  and  if  it  contain  **  the 
p«ari  of  great  price,"  it  is  sacred,  it  is  rich  indeed. 

la  the  present  state  our  memory  is  weak  and 
innpaeious,  unable  to  contain  but  a  small  por- 
tkm  fif  the  M^numerable  objects  which  claim  a 
place  iii  it.  The  part  of  wisdom,  therefore, 
is  kf  esanlne  and  select  what  should  obtain  the 
fiist  trfmissicHi,  and  occupy  the  most  prominent 
pbeekvft;  ^lat,  as  all  cannot  be  remembered, 
tnSf$  at -least  way  not*  be  recehred  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  important  objects.  Let  such  an  ex- 
aauotfMi  %e  instituted,  and,  before  and  above  all 
things,  we  shall  remember  Jews  ChrisL 

He  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  moral 
^kikdonr  of  his  achievements,  in  vanquishing  all 
the  enemies  of  human  happiness ;  for  his  un- 
merited kindness  ia  remembering  as  in  our  low 
estate ;  for  ^  the  strength  and  endurance  of  his 
Wve,in  continuing  his  regard  for  us  unabated, 
notwithstanding  the  slights  he  receives  at  our 
hands,  and  noiwitfisMmdi&g  his  own  personal 
reffloraJ  and  exaltation  and  for  the  reward  of 
gra»  which"  tte  promises  to  our  remembrance  of 
Him.  They  that  remember  Him,  be  will  remem- 
ber. And,  oh  I  to^be  remembered  by  Him  would 
amply  compeante  lor  being  forgotten  by  all  the 
uiuTerse  besides!  The  dying  malefoctor  only 
a:»kcd  the  Redeemer  to  remember  him  ;  and  his 
bumble  request  was  answered  with  an  assurance 
ihat,  on  that  dfiy  he  should  be  with  Him,  in 
paradise. 

Our  remembMnce  of  C^nist  roust  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  Sabbath,  or  die  hou^  of  prayer,  or 
the  day  of  death,  when  no  aid  but  his  can  avail 
us.  This  would  denote  no  great  attachment  to 
hiin;.^thHdWQiiid:be>ittmembeiing  him  only  when 
we  could  scarcely  forbear  doing  it — when  even 
ihey  that  hate  him  remember  him. 

Blany^WDuld  ha:v!e  us  think  about  them,  oaly 
when  we  ouoelves  ere  in  piospenty.  If  we  are 
in  want,  they  wooid  be  pleased  to  find  that  we 
had  forgotten  them,  lest  we  should  importune  or 
disgrace  them.  Not  so  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is 
pleased  when  our  trials  induce  us  to  remember 
him :  then  it  is  that  they  answer  their  appointed 
end.  In  the  hour  of  conscious  guilt,  his  language 
is— *•  Remember  my  grace;  it  wiU  prevent  de- 


spondency, and  inspire  you  with  hope."  In  the 
time  of  affliction — ^"Remember  my  sympathy, 
it  will  heal  the  wounds  of  the  heart."  In  the 
season  of  duty— "Remember  my  example ;  Hke  a 
guiding  column  of  fight,  it  will  direct  your  course, 
and  quicken  your  progress."  In  the  prospect  of 
death — «  Remember  that  your  *  Redeemer  liveth,* 
and  it  will  convert  the  chamber  of  sickness  into 
the  gate  of  heaven.* 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  entirely  to  banish  the 
Saviour  from  his  recollections.  Moving,  as  we 
are,  in  a  world  whose  moral  history  is  blended 
so  intimately  with  the  history  of  dhrist,  whose 
happiness  depends  on  his  mediation,  and  whose 
destiny  will  be  determined  at  his  tribunal,  we  are 
surrounded  by  intimations  of  his  character  and 
presence :  and  lest  we  should  forget  him,  he  has 
written  his  name  more  or  less  legibly  on  every 
object  in  the  moral  world — ^has  left  us,  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  in  every  direction,  memo- 
rials of  his  merciful  relations  to  us.  Be  it  un- 
derstood, however,  that  to  remember  him  aright 
involves  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 
The  exercise  is  at  once  so  easy,  that  it  invites 
compliance ;  so  arduous,  that  it  demands  supreme 
attention ;  and  so  indispensable,  that  to  neglect 
it  is  to  perish.  It  originates  in  a  scriptural  ac- 
quahitance  with  his  character,  and  a  devout 
affection  for  him ;  it  Implies  our  deepest  Sympathy 
with  all  that  is  pure  and  lofty ;  it  renders  us 
conversant  with  the  beings  and  pursuits  of  another 
world.  To  remember  him  aright  is  to  remember 
his  promises,  and  believe  them — ^his  commands, 
and  obey  them — ^his  glory,  and  to  make  it  the 
object  of  our  life. 

There  must  be  an  intenseness  in  oiu:  recol- 
lections of  him,  which  will  not  merely  place  him 
on  an  equality  in  our  thoughts  with  other  en- 
deared objects,  but  which  must  give  him  a 
superiority  above  them  all ; — a  remembrance 
which  will  yield  us  pleasure,  which  we  shall  often 
be  disposed  to  indulge  in  as  our  highest  gratifi- 
cation, and  which,  instead  of  readily  giving  way 
to  other  recollections,  will  keep  its  place  in  the 
mind,  notwithstanding  all  the  importunate  solicita- 
tions of  earthly  objects.  If  we  are  not  aiming 
at  such  a  remembrance  of  Christ,  we  ari^  recol- 
lecting him  only  as  a  being  who  deserves  to  be 
forgotten ;  but  thus  to  remember  him  will  impart 
a  Divine  character  to  a  human  mind — ^will  make 
a  sinful  man  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  thought  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  other  thoughts  which 
it  naturally  suggests.  Then  how  valuable  is  the 
scriptural  recollection  of  Christ !  connected  as  he 
is  with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
with  all  that  is  pure  and  spiritual,  benevolent 
and  great.  In  the  universe,  the  Christian  pos- 
sesses in  him  a  memorial  and  representative  of 
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all  that  is  worth  remembering;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  thought  suggested  by  the  con- 
templation of  those  objects  may,  in  its  turn, 
become  the  means  of  recalling  the  Savioiu:  to  hi$ 
mind;  and  thus  there  will  be  an  established 
connexion  maintained  in  the  mind  between  Christ 
and  all  that  deserves  to  be  associated  with  him. 
There  will  be  a  system  of  holy  thoughts  and 
recollections,  of  which  Christ  will  be  the  centre 
and  the  soul:  thoughts  which  at  one  time  might 
have  passed  through  the  mind  without  being  de- 
tained or  cherished,  will  now  find  a  welcome  and 
a  home;  and  will  find  it,  simply  because  they 
bear  a  relation  to  him. 

We  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  man  who  can 
give  us  the  least  information  concerning  a  dear 
and  distant  £riend;  and  ev^ry  incident  relative 
to  Christ  will  be  welcome  to  the  heart  wMch 
enshrines  him.  Could  we  look  into  the  memory 
thus  consecrated,  and  survey  the  interior  imagery, 
we  might  trace  with  ease  innumerable  associi^- 
tiona  sacred  to  him,  mingled*  indeed,  with  some 
of  an  unhallowed  kind;  for  even  the  temple 
itself  was  not  unvisited  by  idols, 

**  Wito  dunt  fix  their  Beatt  nozt  the  leat  of  God, 
Tbcar  altar  by  hi«  altac ;  ycm  9^9  placed 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  ^brines, 
Abominations !" 

But  such  sacrilegious  thoughts  will  not  find  a 
welcome,  or  efiect  a  lodgment,  in  a  heart  which 
is  thus  sacred  to  him.  And  this  suggests  the 
importanoe  of  vivid  as  well  as  frequent  recol- 
lections of  Christ  If  they  cease  to  be  vivid, 
they  cease  to  exert  a  practical  influence.  They 
mingle  and  pass  through  his  mind  with  other 
thou^ts;  but,  instead  of  controlling  the  man, 
they  are  cantroUed  by  him;  instead  of  imparting 
a  religious  character  to  his  mind,  his  mind  im- 
parts to  them  its  t>wn  worldliness.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  religious  declension  of  many  Chris- 
tians from  what  the  Scriptures  designate  their 
**  fiist  love.*     Instead  of  remembering  Aim,  they 


come  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  r^nembenng 
past  recollections  of  him. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  strange  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  to  insist  on  the  paramouiit  impcttance  of 
habitually  remembering  a  Being  so  fiv  roinoyed 
beyond  the  range  of  our  natural  sympathies  ajad 
associations.  So*  under  the  former  economy,  the 
heathens  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could 
be  the  ohject  of  the  Jewish  woiship,  since  thft 
temple  contained  no  unagc  of  a  god  ;  and  when 
at  last,  on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  they  rushed 
into  the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  they  exclaimed  with 
amazement,  that  there  was  no  God  I  We  admit 
the  difficulty  of  remembering  an  unseen  Saviowr» 
but  affirm  its  practicability,  and  uige  its  import- 
ance, and  exult  in  the  pleasure  which  its  perform- 
ance involves. 

If  we  desire  to  cherish  the  recollection  of  a 
distant  friend,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  long  forgetting  him,  how  often  do  we  cacry 
about  with  us  some  memento  to  awaken  recol- 
lections of  him!  Now,  though  the  Christian  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  such  assistance,  yet  what- 
ever ia  calculated  to  bring  the  Saviojur  properly 
before  ys  should  not  be  despised.  There  should 
be  9uch  a  sensitiveness  of  feeling  cultivated 
towards  him,  that  ev^ry  thing  we  hear  and  see 
should  have  a  tendeucy  to  remind  us  of  him. 
Our  sacred  mental  associatiooa  should  be  so 
multiplied,  that  nothing  could  claim  our  atten- 
tion without  directly  or  indireptly  leadiqg  us  to 
him  ;  that  no  train  of  thought  could  be  elicited 
within  us,  without  terminating  in  thoughts  of  him ; 
that  as  the  magnetic  needle  turns  in  the  direction 
of  the  pole,  so,  whatever  our  situatioo,  our  hearts, 
being  imbued  with  hi3  lo?e,  might  spontaneou^y 
and  habitually  turn  to  him. 

Painting  to  his  sacramental  ordinasice,  he  en- 
joins, "Do  this  in  remembnmce  of  m^a."  The 
Christian  should  do  every  thmg  in  remembrance 
of  Christ,  and  thus  convert  life  into  oae  s«era« 
mental  feast. 


IDEAS  AND  IDOLS. 


In  their  origin  these  two  words  are  very  closely 
related  to  each  other.  They  are  both  formed 
fvMS  the  Greek  verb,  which  signifies  "  to  see.** 
There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  them,  to 
whioh  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  attend ; 
and  there  is  a  latitude  of  meaning  in  the  radical 
word  **  see,"  to  which  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
pay  attention,  if  we  wish  to  think  and  speak  cor- 
rectly  upon  some  of  those  subjects  which  concern 
us  the  most. 

*'  The  idea"  is  not  so  much  the  thing  seen,  as 
the  fact  of  seeing  it.  This  seeing,  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  mere  use  of  the 
eyes  in  beholding  the  visible  objects.  It  has  a 
fiu;  more  extensive  signification  than  this,  and 
Implies  with  equal  propriety  to  every  subject 


whieh  can  engage  the  human  thought,  whether 
that  subject  be  of  such  a  natuse  as  can  be  visihle 
to  the  eyes  or  not.  Thus,  fi>r  instance,  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  sceat  of  a 
rose,  or  the  flavour  of  a  peach ;  and  yet  it  would 
he  quite  absurd  to  speak  of  seeing  an|^  one  of 
these.  So,  also,  we  may  have  a  perfect  idea  of 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  or  should  be  done,  not 
only  before  it  is  earned  into  execution,  buA  even 
though  the  execution  of  it  should  nevef  he  un- 
dertaken :  and,  under  proper  ciMiimstaDoae,  ii  is 
our  power  of  forming  such  ideas  which  enables 
us  to  make  advances  in  knowledge,  in  the  arts,  in 
the  business  of  life,  and,  in  short,  in  every  thing 
in  which  an  advance  can  be  made. 

Philosophers,  especially  those  who  have  ende»t 
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rooted  to  investigate  the  mental  powers  of  man, 
aod  the  means  of  their  improvement,  have  often 
catangfted  tiiemsehpea  in  a  most  complicated  cob- 
vtb  of  vords  upon  the  subject  of  ideas ;  and 
tkef  har«  done  so,  chiefly  because  they  have 
eoifeonded  ideas  with  idols.  Henee  it  is  of  the 
ftatesi  importaiice  to  undeistand  clearly  the 
£itiactiim  of  meaning  between  the  two  words. 
We  \mm  already  said  that  the  idea  is  not  the 
ikmg  pcroeived.  but  the  hci  of  perceiving  it ;  and 
that  it  allies  to  the  perceptions  of  all  the  senses 
equally,  and  also  to  those  mental  perceptions^ 
to    which  there  axe  no  objects  of 


The  void  idol  has  a  very  different  meanuig, 
erca  nhea  it  has  no  allusion  to  those  spurious 
relipoH  in  which  idola  are  substituted  in  place 
of  Ike  trae  God«  As  the  word  idea  comes  from 
tte  aeewe  foirm  of  the  verb  to  see,  or  rather  from 
Ait  of  the  more  general  wcnrd  to  perceive  or  have 
taowkifyef  so  the  word  idol  oomes  from  the 
poitke  16x111  of  the  same  verb,  and  means  the 
9o^t  of  the  perception ;  which,  however,  may 
be  cidwr  real  or  imaginary.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  «•  have  with,  attention  viewed  a  scene,  a  per* 
SOB,  or  any  tbing  whatsoever,  when  we  advert  to 
it  ifterwards,  it  rises  hefore  us  with  the  same 
dnroev  and  truth  as  if  it  stood  before  our  eyes 
ii  Its  natwal  reality.  In  this  case  we  have  both 
tbe  ite  and  the  idoL  The  idea  is  the  power 
wfaidi  we  possess  in  our  minds  of  oalliug  it  up  ; 
md  the  idol  is  that  which  answers  to  our  call. 
Both  may  be  either  true  to  nature,  or  they  may 
mt;  Vat  if  the  one  of  them  is  true  to  nature,  the 
other  muik  be  equally  so.  It  is  the  idea,  how- 
ever, whkk  controls  and  fiishions  the  idol ;  and 
Uie  idol  is  perfect  or  imperfect,  just  according  as 
the  idea  is  so. 

This  is  a  very  imp<vtant  consideiatbn  i  be* 
canse  the  forming  of  a  correct  idea  is  that  which 
distiaguiahes  a  person  of  intelligence  from  one 
uf  the  opposite  character ;  and,  therefore,  those 
who  have  the  training  of  the  minds  of  youth, 
which  is  a  duty  that  devolves  upon  every  parent, 
and,  indeed,  up<Hi  every  one  having  more  exi- 
perience  than  those  who  are  about  them,  whether 
they  disehaige  it  in  a  faithful  manner  or  not,  ought 
to  he  espesiaily  attentive  to  the  right  fomation 
id  those  ideas.  At  the  outset*  they  are  chiefly 
aeqniied  by  ohservationv  ot  through  the  medium 
of  iangoage  ;  and  the  portion  so  acquired  is  the 
leal  walrrials  out  of  which  further  experience 
and)  mental  exercise  may  enable  the  party  to 
anive  at  something  origmalr-^sometbing  which 
iiall  add  to  the  real  slock  of  knowledge. 

The  BMflns  by  whieh  thia  is  to  be  done  are 
cxotediDg^  mmpldf  probri>ly  too  simple  for  the 


ordinary  modes  of  teaching,  in  which  nothing 
will  go  down  unless  there  is  an  air  of  artificial 
wisdom  about  it.  We  have  only  to  study  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  to  study  it  thoroughly. 
First,  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, and  in  all  its  qualities ;  and,  secondly, 
as  it  stands  in  relation  to  other  things.  The 
consideration  of  this  relation  is  double,  applying 
both  to  contemporary  existence  and  to  succes- 
sion in  time.  In  the  first  of  these,  we  have 
to  consider  the  subject  of  which  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  correct  idea,  as  a  part  of 
some  system  or  other.  It  may  be  the  system  of 
nature,  the  system  of  art,  or  the  system  of 
human  conduct ;  but,  whether  it  is  one  or  another 
of  these,  or  two,  or  all  of  them  jointly,  the 
knowledge  of  the  individual  thing,  however 
minute,  is  really  of  little  value,  unless  we  see  it 
in  its  proper  connexion.  The  relation  of  suc- 
cession is  not  less  important ;  because  it  is  here 
that  our  belief  hi  the  doctruie  of  cause  and 
effect,  when  grounded  upon  true  principles,  is  so 
very  valuable  to  us.  Tbe  grand  use  of  this 
doctrine  consists  hi  its  enabling  us  to  connect 
the  future  with  the  present,  from  the  experience 
which  we  have  of  the  connexion  of  the  present 
with  the  past ;  and  as  the  plan  which  we  form 
with  regard  to  the  future  is  only  an  idea,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ground  of  our  judgment  of 
it»  which  is  drawn  from  the  past,  should  be  true 
to  the  events  as  they  have  really  happened.  No 
human  caution,  and  no  exercise  of  judgment, 
can  reach  perfection  in  those  matters  ;  but  still  a 
very  close  approximation  may  be  made  by  those 
who  carefully  examine  all  the  circumstances  of 
every  passing  event,  in  the  issue  of  which  they 
are  likely  at  any  time  to  be  concerned,  and 
diligently  treasure  them  up  in  their  memory.  It 
is  this  mental  faculty  of  seeing  the  end  and  the 
purpose  of  every  thing  projected,  which,  con- 
stituting what  is  usually  called  *'  common  sense," 
or  "mother  wit,**  is  so  far  superior  to  mere 
acquired  learning,  that  an  ounce  of  it  is  said  to 
be  worth  a  pound  of  the  latter. 

The  formation  of  correct  ideas,  that  is,  mental 
apprehensions  whieh  reach  the  whole  of  any  case, 
embraces  the  entke  field  of  mental  oulture ;  and 
it  is  one  which  very  strongly  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  dvery  rational  being.  But,  even  after  this 
is  done,  there  sUU  remains  a  danger  of  enor  s 
namely,  the  misaj^rehenaion  of  idol  or  mental 
subject  of  the  idea.  It  is  distinct  to  be  under<- 
stood  that  this  idol  is  merely  that  which  the 
mind  perceives,  and  not  any  thing  material ;  hot 
we  must  d^r  the  consideration  of  it  to  a  future 
papsrt 
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A  CUP  OF  TEA. 


{Wq  hitve  to  Apologize  to  our  fair  fiiends  for  iotroduc- 
ing  them  to  a  bachelor's  Ute-hMie^imieaA  of  to  an  orderly 
an*  mixed  party.  The  latter -we  hope  to  do  in  a  few  weeks, 
having  received  an  invitation  for  Thnnday  fortnight,  and, 
cflmtrary  to  our  uaual  practice,  accepted  it,  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readera.  The  gentleman  who  6gures  in  the 
following  article  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  mere  bungler  in  the 
sciAne^  of  scandal,  making  mischief  through  aloTOof  chat- 
terhig,  rather  than  from  malicious  intention.  Me  hacks 
chai-acter  as  an  Esquimaux  would  carve  a  turkey.  In  onr 
fatwre  sketch  wo  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  specimen 
of  the  more  civilized  mode  of  proceeding,  and  to  exhibit  the 
studied  art  and  adroitness  with  which  reputations  are  aU  up 
fn  our  tea-8)pptng  circles,  as  skilfully  aa  subjects  at  St 
mmmtt'B  Hospital] 

*'  Gossip,  will  you  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me 
this  evening  ?  Perhaps  you  belong  to  a  Tem- 
perance Society  ;  if  so,  it  shall  be  tea  and  turn 
out*  I  am  a  bachelor,  you  know,  and  will  invite 
no  one  else,  that  we  may  have  it  snug  and  cozy 
by  ourselves.  Well,  youll  come  ?  Thank  you. 
Eight  o'clock  precisely.     Good  morning." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Gossip,  how  do  you  do  again  ?  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down.  Have  the  kind- 
jiess  to  ling  the  bell  near  you,  and  Sally  will 
bring  up  the  tray.  The  mufiins  were  toasted 
ha^  an  hour  ago,  just  as  the  clock  struck  eight ; 
X  like  punctuality,  Gossip ;  I  like  punctuality. 
I  dare  say  sooiethiog  interesting  happened  to 
detain  you  thus  long  ;  yes — never  mind — these 
things  will  happen*  Don't  apologize,  I  beg.  You 
take  cream  and  sugar?  I  hope  youll  tell  me  if 
I  don't  make  it  agreeable. 

*'  Well,  Gossip,  although  I  take  tea  in  modera^ 
tloD,  I  confess  it  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Ardent 
spirits  are  mischievous,  very  ;  but  tea  also  has  a 
multitude  of  sins  to  answer  for.  The  authority 
of  ScripUure,  and  the  not  unimportant  fact  that 
the  decoction  of  tea-leaves  was  unknown  till  long 
ailter^  prevents  my  attributing  the  origin  of  evil 
in  Paradise  to  tea ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  charge 
this  beverage  with  most  of  the  evil  deeds  which 
have*  been  done  of  late  years.  Who  can  calcu- 
late the  number  of  characters  destroyed,  reputa- 
tiom  tarpi8he4  friendships  exploded,  evil  passions 
fostered,  and  amiable  tendencies  eradicated,  by 
a  cup  of  t^a  ?  Belliogham  killed  Mr.  Perceval 
after  tea ;  it  was  after  tea  (jgwipowder^  of  course,) 
that  the  Cato-street  conspirators  held  their  meet- 
ings ;  murders,  burglaries,  highway  robberies,  and 
ro<Mt  of  Ute  blacker  enormities,  are  committed 
at  night,  or^  in  other  words,  afier  tea.  Effect 
follows  aau6e,*-K:rime  follows  tea ;  I  think,  then, 
Mr.  Gossip,  we  may  very  logically  infer  that  tea 
is  the  cause  of  crime.     And  further  " 

"  Pray,  Scribble,  do  yoo  know  Mr,  Tomp- 
kioa?" 

*'  I  am  not  a  talker,  Gossip ;  but  when  my 
mind  flings  itself  into  the  midst  of  a  subject  so 
sublime  in  itself,  and  awful  in  its  results  to  man- 
kind as  tea,  it  revels  and  luxuriates  like  a  hungry 
bull  just  turned  into  a  field  of  clover.      What  an 


infinity  of  interesting  topics  are  associate^  with 
the  word  *  tea.'    Think,  Mr.  Gossip,  of  tl^  levia- 
than of  nations,  China,  with  its  three  or  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  inhabitants.     Think  of.  Confu- 
cius ;  thuik  of  all  the  great  and  learned  men 
who  flourished  there  before  the  time  of  Ad(Mn  ; 
think  of  its  monstrous  wall,  its  floating  towns,  its 
petrifying  springs,  its  enormous  lakes,  with  their 
beds,  yielding  crops  and  fruits  to  the  cultivating 
hand  of  man ;  think  of  its  wax-trees,  tallow^trees, 
hashed  rats,  and  puppy-pies.     Think,  too,  of  Its 
pagan   myriads, — Godless,   Sabbathless  I       And 
contemplate,  if  your  mind  can  grasp  a\:^ght  so 
magnificent,  the  scene  which  that  mighty  empire 
will  present  when  the  dense  fogs  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  intolerance  shall  be  roUed  off 
like  the  morning  mist,  and  the  human  desert 
shall  blossom  like  the  rose,  beneath  the  fertiliz- 
ing sun  of  Christianity.     Think  of  " 

"  Pray,  do  you  know  Mr.  Tompkins?" 

"  Then  think.  Gossip,  of  that  beautiful  and 
ingenious  home  manufacture  which  has  furnished 
us  with  the  cups  from  which  we  are  drinking. 
Let  us  travel  in  imagination  to  the  human  liive 
in  which  they  were  formed.  What  pounding, 
and  moulding,  and  baking,  and  painting,  and 
gilding,  and  varnishing !  Let  us  glance  at  the 
condition,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  seventy  or 
eighty  individuals  through  whose  hand^  they 
passed  before  they  were  ready  for  our  use.  Let 
us  follow  their  aching  backs  and  limbs  to  their 
bare  and  smoky  hovels,  or  to  the  dens  of  drunk- 
enness in  which  the  excitement  of  toil  is  sucr- 
ceeded  by  the  destructive  excitement  of  intem- 
perance and  profaneness ;  where  the  body  is  in- 
oculated with  disease  and  premature  cK^^iepi- 
tude,  and  the  mind  converted  to  the  semblance 
of  a  fiend ;  where  the  "— 

"  I  heard  the  other  day,  Scribble,  that  Tomp- 
kins " 

"  How  exquisite  the  art,  too,  my  dear  Gossip, 
displayed  in  the  production  of  this  tr^i  To 
what  perfection  they  have  brought  the  manufac- 
ture of  papier  madU  !  how  durable !  how.  omsr 
mental!  The  manufacturer  now  produces  of 
this  material  ahi.ust  all  articles  for  household  use, 
from  the  dining-table  to  the  snuff-box.  You  may 
have  your  house  furnished  with  paper.  Gossip, 
from  bottom  to  top,  only  excepting  grates,  ppkers, 
and  tooth-picks.  Admire  the  elegant  form  and 
delicate  tints  of  that  " 

"  Mr.  Tompkins  is  said  to  have  "■— ^ 

"  The  sugar,  if  you  please.  Gossip.  Thank 
you.  Let  us  contemplate  a  while  the  present 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  and  compare  it  with 
the  past.     What  an  awful  " 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins." 

"  The  cream,  my  dear  Gossip.  Thank  you. 
How  wonderful  is  the  process  by  which  this  is 
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concerted  firom  grass  and  buttercups  fntb  its  prfc- 
sent  state !  There  are  some  things  in  the  animal 
economy  which  " 

«  My  dear  Sir,  I  " 

•*  Yes,  very  true  ;  I  forgot  the  spoons.  '  Peru 
and  Mexico  are  interesting,  very  interesting 
countries;  but  I  thfnlt  the  silver  mines  there* 

**  iln  Scribble,  this  !s  not  conversation ;  surely 
Ton  fuicy  you  are  compiling  an  Encyclopedia. 
I  hate  been  trying  to  introduce  a  subject  for  the 
last  half  hour ;  and  since  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
j-ou  to  allow  me  to  say  any  thing,  I  must  wish 
you  good  evcfning,  and  * 

••  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Gossip,  sit  down  again, 
and  take  your  tmm.  Let  me  fill  your  cup.  Why, 
I  declare,  you  have  eaten  all  the  muffins.  Have 
the  kindness  to  ring  for  more.  Thank  you.  I 
am  an  attention." 

■Yott  know  Mr.  Tompkins?" 

•What  Mr.  Tompkins?' 

•Mr.  Tompkins  of  Gloucester-place." 

•*  No  ;  but  T  know  his  brother.*' 

"Ah!  it's  a  sad  thing  for  all  the  family! 
Tompkins,  you  know,  held  power  of  attorney  for 
old  Otibhins  ;  and  I  am  told  that,  through  some 

accidental  inquiry  at  the  bank,  it  was  found 

but  I  don^  Ifte  to  state  particulars ;  these  are 
senous  matters ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Gubbins 
eme  to  town,  and  Tompkins  left  London,  the 
same  day.* 

"UTrat.  for  America?' 

"FVance?" 

"  No,  for  Margate.** 

*Well,  and  what  came  of  it?" 

•  0,he  stayed  a  week  or  more,  and  then  came 
baA,  looking  as  brazen  as  if  nothing  had  hap. 
parted.  It  was  all  hushed  up,  no  doubt ;  but 
IteTl  irc\*CT  recover  it.** 

•'Well,  Gossip,  I  hope  the  matter  was  not  so 
ted  as  you  suppose." 

*•  My  dear  Scribble,  I  wish  it  may  not  have 
been." 

**  I  met  our  old  school-fellow  Bill  Smith  the 
other  day.  Gossip." 

-Did  you  speak  to  hhn?" 

"  9p4kk  to  him !  to  be  sure  1  did,  and  laughed 
▼ery  heartily  with  him  at  the  scrapes  you  used 
to  get'^itb  by  talking  in  school,  and  publishing 
ritu  voce  tjibgnrphicai  sketches  of  old  Thrashem 
and  W  fiuhify  at  the  grocet's  and  at  the  tart- 
shop>>     ''•'" 

■*l'thttiiielttier  of  us  must  speak  to  him 
again,  SfcribMe.*^ 

"  Why?  what's  the  matter?** 
"  I  merlltm  bittf  morning  coming  into  Regent- 
tfreet,  in  '"fti^  direct  line  from  Great  Marlborough- 
tttt^lt  iiiifi  the' next  day  I  read  in  the  •  Times' 
newspapiier  th^t  <m  that  very  morning  William 
Smith  was  placed  at  the  bar  on  a  charge  of 
swindling',  and  discharged  on  account  of  proof 
being  defective,  although  it  was  the  general  im- 


pression on  tlie  minds  of  those  present  that  4he 
accusation  was  not  unfounded." 

"  But  William  is  a  common  name,  Gossip, 
and  Smith  not  very  uncommon." 

•*  Ay,  ay.  Scribble ;  but  I  went  to  the  office 
to  make  inquiries,  and  ascertained  that  the  pri- 
soner of  that  momuig  had  nothing  remarkabU  in 
his  appearance,  and  was  dressed  in  black,  wi^ 
^  crape  on  his  hat,  which  proves  his  identity  with 
our  old  crony,  to  whom  the  above  description 
exactly  applies,  for  Smith  was  in  mourning  when 
I  met  him." 

"  Well,  I'll  write  to  him,  Gossip,  and  ascertain 
the  fact,  for  your  satisfaction." 

*'  Not  for  the  world.  If  you  do,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  breach  of  confidence.  I  detest  scandal, 
and  would  not  have  the  character  of  a  tattler  for 
the  wealth  of  the  universe.  That's  a  serious 
business  about  poor  Perkins,  isn't  it.  Scribble? 
Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Such  a  retiring, 
even  bashful,  girl  as  his  wife  appeared  to  be  when 
we  first  knew  her!  so  respectably,  and  even 
piously,  brought  up  too  I" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Well,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  there  was  a 
doubt,  that  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

"What  has  she  done,  Gossip?  murdered  a 
company  of  grenadiers?" 

"  Worse  than  that,  I  fear.  You  must  know 
Perkins  left  home  one  morning,  saying  that  he 
should  not  return  until  kte;  but  having  been 
detained  a  shorter  time  than  was  expected,  he 

found  on  his  arrival But  for  his  sake,  po<w 

fellow,  I  will  not  tell  the  sequel,  especially  as  I 
was  told  the  occurrence  hi  confidence.  You 
know,  Scribble,  I  hate  scandal,  and  cannot  dwell 
with  complacency  on  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
of  my  fellow-creatures." 

"  O,  your  sensitiveness  in  that  matter,  Gossip, 
is  proverbiaL  But  do  tell  me  how  poor  Periuns 
bears  the  shock." 

"  Strange  to  say,  as  if  n&thing  had  happened. 
I  went  there  the  other  day  just  to  take  a  eup  of 
tea,  make  a  few  observations,  and  see  if  I  could 
make  peace  and  arrange  matteis  between  theiii$ 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  found  her  smiling  as 
sweetly,  and  him  chatting  as  cheerHcilly,  as'iiksuak^ 

"  Awful  insensibility.  Gossip,  mostawftilt* 

"  Yes,  indeed.     Yon  remember  Halls  ?" 

"  Remember !  I  know  him  intlmatelyi  If  any 
one  can  know  such  a  paradox  as  he  is.  A  we&» 
meaning  fellow  enough,  I  believe,  very  versatile^ 
and  somewhat  eccentric  ;  now  gloomy  as  a  bett 
with  a  bruised  paw,  casting  the  shadow^  of  his 
constitutional  melancholy  over  life  and  nature  5 
moralizing  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  as  if  earth  were  but  a  huge  burial-ground; 
full  of  whims  and  fancies,  intense  attachments, 
and  vehement  dislikes.  With  a  mind  now  shrmkv 
ing,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  from  contact  with 
hostile  intellect ;  yet,  on  occasion,  wielding  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping4nife  against  all  op- 
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pos^d  to  hUti:  He  if  a  stwmgg  fellow,  Gossip  ; 
now  shedding  teM  M  an  unkind  word ;  anon 
offering  deflance,  ramping,  ranting,  and  bellow- 
ing like  a  little  bision ;  and  the  next  moment 
extracting  half  a  hundred  bad  jokes  from  half  a 
dozen  common-place  words ;  laughing  lustily, 
meanwhile,  at  his  own  nonsensicalities.  O,  I 
know  him  ;  but,  Gossip,  what  murder  has  he 
committed  ?** 

*•  He  and  Miss  Jones  * 

"  An  excellent  and  amiable  girl  that»  Gossip." 

**  Yes,  she  is ;  pious  without  austerity,  frank 
without  forwardness,  prudent  without  prudery, 
full  of  taste  and  feeling  for  literature^  yet  free 
from  the  slightest  tinge  of  bluism ;  meek  and 
sensitive,  and  " 

"  She  is  all  that  you  say,  Gossip,  and  much 
more  ;  but  how  has  Halls  treated  her?" 

"  Wliy,  he but  " 

"  Nay,  Gossip,  none  of  your  pauses  and  huts, 
if  you  please.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  both  ; 
and,  Excuse  me,  I  will  know  what  was  Halls' 
crime  against  Miss  Jones." 

"  He  offered  to  marry  her." 

••  Horrible !  most  unnatural !  Why,  Gossip, 
the  man's  a  monster." 

•*  Veiy  awful  indeed.  I  know  you  can  keep 
a  secret,  Scribble  ?" 

"  Almost  better  than  yourself,  Gossip." 

"  I  think  Jackson  will  soon  be  in  the  Gazette. 
I  know  a  fact  or  two.  *Tis  a  sad  thing,  with  his 
larg*  family  and  sick  wife,  I  was  talking  with 
Hopkins  about  it  just  before  I  came  here.    Hop- 


kins has  assisted  him  k  ipeed  deal  $  md  I  thought 
it  right  to  let  hhti  know  his  fridhd*^  Situation, 
and  the  need  he  has  of  his  farther  kind  offices. 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  nobody  else  ;  indeed  1 
only  heard  it  since  dinner." 

**  Gossip,  I  am  thunderstmek.  The  man 
owes  me  a  thousand  pounds.  I  must  go  to  him 
instantly,  and  " 

"  My  dear  Scribble,  sit  down,  sit  down,  I  beg ; 
it  may  be  a  mistid^e,  you  know ;  besides,  I  told 
it  you  in  confidence.  I  hate  scandal,  and  would 
not  have  the  character  of  a  tattler  for  the  world. 
Do  sit  down — there's  a  dear,  kind,  good  fellow — 
and  resume  your  highly-interesting  conversation 
on  China,  the  porcelain  manufactory,  papier 
rnache,  the  West  Indies,  animal  physiology,  sil- 
ver mines,  and  what  not." 

"  Sit  down  !  why,  man,  I  am  ruined.  Sally,  my 
great-coat.  Ruined!  perfectly  ruined  I  Goodhiglit, 
Gossip — sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tarn  you  out  so 
soon.  I  like  you  for  your  discretion  and  amiable 
disposition  ;  yon  are  so  perfectly  benevolent,  that 
the  affairs  of  others  ever  take  precedence  of  your 
own  in  your  regard.  We  are  but  two.  We  have 
been  but  an  hour  or  two  together ;  yet  to  how  many 
of  our  friends  have  our  thoughts  been  directed ! 
towards  how  many  have  our  kindest  sympathies 
been  drawn!  How  vastly  might  we  have  ex- 
tended the  circle  of  our  beneficent  contempla- 
tions, had  we  spent  the  whole  evening  together, 
and  included  a  few  ladies  in  bur  party  I  But 
being  a  bachelor,  you  know.  Gossip, — ■ — Good 
night !  good  night ! " 


POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  A  STUDENT. 


[The  following  poems  are  the  remains  of  one  In  whom  "  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  were  stirring  from  earliest  youth. 
He  wns  one  of  the  few  who,  like  Keats,  had  his  name  written 
'upon  the  water ;  like  him,  too,  poesy  was  to  him 

•'  thr  food 
Of  hU  delighted  fsucy ;" 

and,  like  him,  he  died  of  that  same  insMlous  and  dreafny  dis- 
ease which,  whilst  it  nurtures  hope,  only  digs  deeper  the  grave 
of  open  sorrow  into  which  the  victim  of  its  misery  ia  ever, 
•doner  or  later,  hurried.  These  poems  have  been  published 
'btfore,  but  In  a  periodical  of  limited  circulation,  and  knonrfl, 
iJi^rhapK,  but  to  ffcw  of  otir  readers.] 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SYREN. 

I  KNOW  thee,  I  kntfw  thee,  thou  fkir-hdr'd  boy  1 

Thou  art  come  to  the  land  of  light  and  joy, 

To  the  home  of  each  fair  and  lovely  thing. 

Where  the  bright  flowers  blow,  and  the  sweet  birds 

sing, 
Wiiere  the  founts  are  clear  as  the  skies  above. 
And  the  sdft  wiiad  speaks  like  whispered  lore, 
Whfcre  the  violet  breathes  on  the  dawn-lit  air 

Of  a  spring  that  never  dies, 
And  the  asphodel  shines  as  marble  fair. 

And  the  stars  like  woman's  eyes, 
'Where  the  sunrise  is  bright  as  the  sunset  is  calm, 
And  the  aiient  midnight,  from  her  couch  of  balm, 
Heareth  nought  but  the  far  stream's  ceaseless  hum ; 
To  this  home  of  delight  have  thy  footsteps  come. 

I  know  thee,  I  know  thee,  thou  fair-ha?r'd  boy ! 
Thoa  art  made  for  this  land  of  light  and  joy : 


The  shrill,  wild  wind,  and  the  Ushing  sea. 
And  the  foundering  skiff.     O !  it  must  not  be. 
Too  bright  are  the  treasured  beams  that  lie 
Hid  in  the  depths  of  thy  soft  dark  eye ; 
Too  fair  is  thy  cheek,  and  the  aoul  too  wans 

That  speaks  through  thy  parted  lips. 
That  lives  in  and  looks  from  tuy  graceful  form  ; 

And  the  spirit  of  calm  that  sleeps  , 
On  the  pearly  white  of  thy  wreathed  brow,«» 
Too  lovely  are  these,  and  too  beautiful  thou. 
To  brave  the  chill  gale,  and  the  salt  sea  foam  i 
No,  no ;  thou  art  made  for  this  island-home* 

1  love  thee,  I  love  thee,  thou  fair-ha{r*d  boy  1 

And  have  waited  t!hee  long  in  this  home  of  joy  ; 

I  have  lean'd  on  the  bare  rock  day  by  day, 

From  the  purple- plumed  dawn  until  gloomy  grey; 

And  have  wept  when  the  far-seen  sail  grew  dim^ 

Fading  away  from  the  water's  rim. 

Ah  me  !  I  could  tell  of  the  sleepless  night. 

Of  the  still  deserted  bower, 
And  the  seaward  gaxe  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

From  yon  lone  and  lighted  tower : 
But  enough ;  thou  art  come,  and  my  task  shall  he 
To  gather  the  honey-bee's  gold  for  thee, 
With  sweets  from  the  mountain,  and  sweetb  from  th« 

well. 
And  others  I  could,  hut  I  may  not  tell. 

I  love  tliee,  1  love  thee,  thou  fair-haJr'd  boy ! 
My  home  shall  be  thine  in  this  land  of  joy. 
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I  tanr  tfaDu  wKtt  wmrnf^'md  thy  cdndk  ImTe  tnftde 
Of  nokrt  wreathst  'nealh  the  miuk-roae  shade, 
Wbeie  the  dtzrm'B  scent,  and  the  sound  of  the  spring, 
Are  borne  on  the  i^nt  wind's  fitfol  mng. 
And  O,  tkr  other  delights  than  these : — 

Heaven's  mnsic  to  lull  thee  to  rest. 
When  tkif  form  afaall  be  lapp'd  on  a  maiden's  knees, 

And  thy  head  on  her  warm  white  breast ; 
Bright  glances  to  meet,  soft  kisses  to  close 
Thine  eyes,  when  a  moment  they  break  their  repose  ; 
\l1th  none  to  disturb,  and  nought  to  alloy, 
This  home  aliaU  be  thine,  thou  fair-hair'd  boy  t 

LAMENT  OF  THE  INDIAN  WOMAN, 

A?n>  art  tboa  changed  to  clay  ? 

Gone  to  the  spirits'  land,  pale  warrior-boy  ? 
We  moora  tiie  ^tal  day 

T^itsaw  tbee  rushing  swiftly,  and  with  joy. 
To  \he  ^aik  forest  where  the  ambush  lay 
That  saute  and  left  thee  on  the  blood-stain'd  way. 


Tbaa  wi5t  our  hope  ;  we  thought 

To  tm^  thy  prowess  when  the  foe  should  come ; 
Aid  lol  thoti'rt  hither  brought, 

Borne  in  deep  silence  to  thine  earth-damp  home. 


Wi&  lips  and  loeka  that  gT«w  with  beauty  «tiU, 
And  soft-closed  eyes,  and  bro^  as  marble  chill. 

Sleep,  sleep,  pale  warrior-boy  1 

Thou  in  thy  life  didst  love  the  hioaning  river, 
And  with  strange,  silent  joy, 

Didst  watch  the  leaflets  in  the  cool  wind  quirer : 
Now  ihall  that  stream  moan  softly  by  thy  bed, 
And  the  light  leaflet  flourish  o'er  thy  head. 


He  fell,  but  hath  not  ceased  to  be,— 
His  Toice  came  on  the  blast. 

And  fearfully  it  spake  to  me 
In  thunder,  as  it  past. 

Son  Of  the  TsKant  dead,  arise ! 

I  hear  the  death-word  spoken  ; 
And  I  have  sworn  by  him  whose  eyes 

Behold  when  tows  are  broken. 

Warriors  1  our  fathers  point  the  path, 
Their  spirits  haunt  the  field ; 

His  soul  awakes  their  wildest  Wrath 
Who  stoops  to  shrink  or  ^eld. 


REVIEW. 


terad  PkUomtph^  ^f  the  SeuoiUi  ithuiroHng  ike 
PafeeHomB  of  Gad  in  the  Phenomena  ftf  the  Year. 
Wmter.  By  the  Rev.  Hcnut  Dvncmi,  D.D., 
Hnthwell.       W.   Oliphant  and  Son,    Edinburgh. 

1S36. 

Tna  is  a  solemn  as  WeU  as  a  sounding  title ;  and  he 
v^  osayed  to  follow  it  ont  ''in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
would  hare  required  to  ''gird  up  his  loins  like  a 
man ; "  for  the  demand  of  tiie  Almighty  Was  upon  him 
as  strongly  as  it  was  upon  the  patriarch  Job,  when 
God  csBed  to  him  from  the  whirlwind,  "  I  will  demand 
of  thee,  anA  answer  thou  me.''  We  fear  we  must  add, 
that  the  reproof  would  fall  still  more  forcibly  upon 
tbe  Aer.  Pastor  of  Ruthwell  than  it  did  upon  the  man 
iffVz. 

That  Dr.  Duncan  has  collected,  from  various 
Mnrcea,  •  number  of  interesting  facts,  we  do  not 
Bcan  to  deny ;  but  stiU  the  title  of  his  book  is  a 
misDoooer,  for  we  have  searched  it  in  vain  for  a  single 
grain  of  philosophy.  It  more  resembles  the  emptying 
of  a  sort  of  literary  savings'  bank,  in  which  the 
laborious  «nfhor  had  conserved  scraps  of  all  sorts, 
and  poured  the  mihtnge  upon  the  pages  of  a  book,  not 
onlj  without  plan  and  philosophical  purpose,  but 
actually  Without  knowing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
individual  parts.  Besides  the  total  want  of  connexion 
and  concentration  upon  any  one  general  subject,  which 
alooe  would  render  the  book  a  mere  lounging-book  for 
the  idle,  there  are  some  heavier  charges  for  which 
Br.  Dnncan  is  answerable.  We  will  not  of  course  go 
into  the  details  of  about  ninety  detached  scraps  of 
which  the  394  pages  are  made  up.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever,  omit  remarking  in  general,  that  the  same  ob- 
jection  applies  to  all  that  we  have  read,  which  applies 
to  Paley,  and  every  other  writer  professedly  on 
Natural  Theology,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps, 
of  John  Ray.  The  objection  is  in  brief  this : — ^There 
is  neither  nature  nor  tiieology  in  the  matter,  the 
icope  of  the  whole  being  to  show  that  in  every  kind 
of  art  the  Almighty  is  a  better  artizan  than  human 
beings.  -Now  what  ought  to  be  shown  is,  that  the  God 
of  Revelation  and  the  God  of  Nature  are  one  and  the 
nme  Being ;  and  that  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  law 


of  the  Gospel  are  portions  of  one  and  the  same  general 
law,  pure  and  perfect  as  the  Lawgiver. 

Uppn  this  general  point  we  ought  to  deal  gently 
with  Dr.  Duncan,  and  not  blame  him  for  fkiliog  where 
far  greater  men  have  failed;  but  there  is  a  minor  point 
upon  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  admonish  him,  be- 
cause, though  he  himself  is  possibly  not  aware  of  it, 
in  our  humble  opinion  it  strikes  directly  at  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  by  an  injudicious 
attempt  to  raise  other  animals  to  the  rank  of  man,tends 
to  sink  man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  The  passage 
to  which  we  particularly  allude  begins  on  page  134, 
and  has  the  very  suspicious  title  of  "  Reason  in  the 
Lower  Animals."  We  cannot  sflbrd  to  quote  the 
whole;  but  the  following  passage,  in  the  Doctor's 
remarks  upon  the  quotations  which  it  embodies,  will 
show  how  dangerous  it  is  to  tamper  with  this  sub- 
ject:— 

"  In  some  of  the  insect  tribti,  there  seems  to  be  an  extraor- 
dinary faculty,  -which,  {f  it  can  be  called  instinct,  surely  ap- 
proaches to  the  highest  foculty  possessed  by  man,— I  mean  the 
power  of  commonfcating  information  by  some  natural  language. 
Uuber  affirms  that,  '  nature  has  given  to  ants  a  language  of 
communication  by  the  contact  of  their  antennae ;  and  that,  with 
these  organs,  they  are  enabled  to  render  mutuiil  assistance  in 
their  labours  and  In  their  dangers,  discover  again  their  route 
when  they  have  loet  it,  and  make  each  other  acquainted  with 
their  necessities.'  This  power  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  what 
occurred  to  Dr.  Frfthklin.  Upon  dlflcovertne  a  number  of  ants 
regaling  themselves  with  treacle  in  one  of  bis  cupboards,  he  put 
them  to  the  rout,  and  then  suspended  the  pot  of  treacle  by  a  string 
from  the  celling.  He  imagined  that  he  had  put  the  whole  army 
to  flight,  but  was  surprised  to  see  a  single  ant  quit  the  pot, 
climb  up  the  string,  cross  the  ceiling,  and  regain  its  nest.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  several  of  its  companions  sallied  forth, 
traversed  the  ceiling,  and  reached  the  repository,  which  they 
constantly  revisited  till  the  treacle  was  consumed.  The  same 
power  of  commttnlcation  belongs  also  to  bees  and  wasps,  as  may 
be  proved  by  any  one  who  careAilly  attends  to  their  habits. 

"  This  is  their  language,  not  of  articulate  sounds  indeed,  but 
of  signs— a  language  which,  as  Jesse  observes,  '  we  have  ho 
doubt  is  perfectly  suited  to  them ;  ^ding,  we  know  not  how 
much,  to  their  happiness  and  enjoyments,  and  furnishing 
another  proof  that  there  is  a  God  all  migh^,  all  wise,  and  all 
good,  who  has '  ornamented  the  universe '  with  so  many  objects  of 
delightful  contemplation,  that  we  may  see  Him  in  all  hia  works, 
and  learn  not  only  to  fear  him  for  his  power,  but  to  love  Him  for 
the  care  which  He  takes  of  us,  and  of  all  his  created  beings. 

"  Whether  this  power  of  communication  be  rational  or  instruc- 
tive, it  is  obviously  only  suited  to  be  useful  to  a  being  possessed, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  of  intellectual  faculties,— of  the  power 
Of  forming  designs,— of  combining,  with  others,  to  execute 
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■ad,  tlMM- 


ftm,  of  nmtunlntog,  of  compvliif:  of  Jndgfaif ,  aad  of  resolTing. 
Theio  are  uonndly  uto  of  reosonn^;  «tMl  t  InDVADt  ttdtr 
what  other  ofttegory  to  amuifre  them. 

*<  Tho  iBotanco  whkh  Dr.  Dftrwln  giToo  of  b  vMp»  notfcoil  by 
hiiDMlf,  i<  in  polBt.  M  ho  wm  walking  one  day  ta  hfa  garden, 
ho  pereelTrd  a  waaip  upon  the  giavel-walk  with  a  large  fly, 
acarly  aa  Ug  aa  itaelf,  which  it  had  caoifbt.  KneoUng  down,  he 
dratinetly  saw  it  cut  off  the  head  and  abdomen ;  and  then,  taking 
np  with  ita  feet  the  tmak  or  middle  portion  of  the  body,  to 
which  the  winga  remained  attached,  fly  away ;  but  a  breeze  of 
wind,  acting  on  the  wfngs  of  the  fly.  turned  round  the  waip 
with  ita  bordatt,  and  iiii|i«dod  ita  prograas.  Upon  this,  it 
alighted  again  in  the  gravel-walk^dcJiberately  aawed  off  first  one 
wing  and  then  another,  and,  having  thus  removed  the  cause  of 
its  embarraoamont,  flew  off  with  ita  booty. 

"  Here  we  have  contrivance  and  recontrlvance— a  resolution 
accommodated  to  the  case,  Judiciously  formed  and  executed ; 
and,  on  the  discovery  of  anew  impediment,  a  new  plan  adopted, 
by  which  final  success  was  obtained.  There  is  undoubtedly 
something  more  than  instinct  in  this.  And  yet  we  call  the  wasp 
a  despicable  and  hateful  insect"— pp.  137, 138. 

We  must  of  course  excuse  what  the  Doctor  quotes 
from  Haber,  Franklin,  Jesse,  and  Darwin,  though  we 


thmk  the  m^iovity  of  ^hmm  pvttes  art  Tity  qmrtion- 
ablf  Mt^orilfos  m  pvlbQiid  qvMtiiMi  of  a  psycho- 
logical nature,  such  as  that  which  if  hare  involTed. 
To  Darwin  we  should  especially  ohgect,  for  we  cannot 
forget  having  dipped  iato  his  **  Zoonomia,"  which  is 
not  a  beau^M  paam,  as  some  Edinburghan  of  late 
alleged  it  te  be,  hot  a  piaee  of  aoat  mopUlosophie 
prase.  The  grand  objection,  howerer,  is  to  Dr.  Dun- 
can's own  remarks,  ia  the  short  paragraph  which 
oonelndes  the  quotatioa.  If  what  ha-aUtgas  thare  be 
true,  what  can  man  possess  more  than  ia  possessed  by 
the  wasp,  unless  it  be  a  mere  difference  of.  material 
structure?  Let  the  Doctor  look  at  that  paragraph 
again,  and  then  let  htm  consider  how  the  scope  of  it 
is  calculated  to  shake  the  better  hopes  of  man ;  and 
then  let  him  think  what  responsibility  lies  upon  a 
preacher  of  that  Gospel  by  which  **  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light,"  if  he  heedlessly  tampers 
with  such  subjects. 


GEMS. 


"  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost." 
•'•Whir*  ib  hi  ?' — Where,  indeed  I  Look  around 
yon  on  the  day  when  his  death  is  announced,  in  the 
plaoe  where  his  life  was  passed — where  b  he  ?  Seek 
him  in  the  countenances  of  the  neighbours :  they  are 
without  a  cloud — he  is  not  there ;,  the  faces  on  which 
ha  has  closed  hia  eyes  for  ever,  continue  as  cheerful  as 
they  were  before.  His  decease  is  reported  in  the 
social  circle ;  the  audience  receives  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  forgeta  it  in  haste ;  the  seriousness  with 
which  it  is  told,  or  the  sigh  with  which  it  is  heard, 
springs  rather  from  human  pity  than  from  moral  re- 
flection^ and  social  distress ;  and  in  a  moment  the  cur- 
rent of  convivial  mirth  recovers  the  liveliness  of  its 
glow ;  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the  place  pro- 
ceed with  their  usual  spirit ;  and  perhaps  in  the  house 
which  stands  next  to  that  in  which  he  lies  an  uncon- 
scious lump  of  clay,  in  the  cheerless  chamber  of  silence 
and  insensibility,  the  voice  of  music  and  dancing  is 
heard,  and  the  roof  resounds  with  jubilee  and  joy. 
Wait  but  a  fbw  days  after  his  interment ;.  seek  him 
now  ia  the  faces  of  his  kiDamen,— they  have  resumed 
their  cheerfulness,  now  he  is  not  there.  When  a  few 
yean  have  circled  over  his  sepulchre,  go  search  for  the 
fugitive  ia  his  dark  retreat  from  human  notice;  his 
very  relies  are  vanished, — he  is  not  now  even  there. 
Stay  a  little  longer,  and  thou  shalt  seek  in  vain  for  a  stone 
to  tell  thee  in  what  part  of  the  land  of  oblivion  he  was 
laid;  even  that  frail  memorial  of  him,  of  whatever 
materials  it  was  made,  has  mouldered  away :  where, 
then,  ft  he  ?  The  inspired  penman  assures  us  that  he 
has  given  up  the  ghost :  a  singular  expression,  pointing 
out  to  us  the  sole  prerogative  of  our  nature.  The 
death  of  other  creatures  is  not  announced  in  such 
terms  as  these.  They  literally  cease  to  be ;  when  they 
die,  they  become  extinct ;  the  animal  life  evaporates. 


and  the  lump  of  matter  of  which  they  wera  formed  in- 
sensibly crumbles  into  common  dust.  But  nan  giveth 
up  the  ghost ;  he  is  at  once  mbject  and  superior  to 
death ;  he  yields  and  vaaqoishes  at  the  saane  moment  ; 
HE  alone,  among  all  the  beings  which  inhabit  thaa 
lower  world,  must  view  with  apprehensive  terror,  or 
joyous  hope,  the  sithe  of  time  and  the  dart  of  death ; 
it  is  man's  high  privilege  or  dismal  curse  not  to  dSe ; 
he  departs,  but  whither-^whenis  he?  This  is  «  question 
we  ought  seriously  to  ponder.  It  may  be  apswiwidi  en 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  revelation,— character 
is  destiny,  conduct  is  fate.''  We  may  probably  resume 
the  subject,  and  employ  our  best  eflforts  to  enable  our 
readers  to  decide  for  tbemselvea  Whether,  as  hein  ef 
eternity,  they  are  to  be  iahabiUnta  of  htntmor  ef 
hell.  We  have  introduced  the  text  of  Scripttra  ^- 
cause  it  is  seasonable,  and  may  awaken  solemn  reflec- 
tion and  inquiry,  and  that  we  might  more  widely  cir- 
culate an  elegant  passage  from  the  sermons  of  the 
once-celebrated  Joseph  Faweett. 

CoNTKOTERST  is  not  iu  itself  to  he  deyreoaled  t  it 
is  only  opposed  to  the  highest  interests  of  thcee  who 
engage  in  it  on  the  awful  subject  of  religion,  when  it  ia 
conducted  in  a^  litigious  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  a  party,  to  gratifjr  the  pride  of  victory,  of  to 
obtain  personal  aggrandiaaaeient»  Yet  eeea  wheft  4t 
has  been  most  abused,  it  has  ended  ia  the  ^bsaiw 
manifestation  and  ultimate  triumph  of  righcpriaciplce. 
Nothing  is  so  apt  to  rouse  attention,  ana  to  strike  out 
knowledge,  as  disputes.  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
Bishop  Home,  '« all  objeetieM,  when  considered  and 
answered,  torn  out  to  the  advaatege  of  the  Oeepal, 
which  resembles  a  fine  country  in  the  apriag  eaa«Ni» 
when  the  very  hedges  are  in  bloom,  and  every  tk4um 
produces  a  flower." — Book  qfthe  Denommationt^ 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


AnagraW . — ^There  is  a  comical  story  in  the  world 
of  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  going  to  see  Lee,  the  poet, 
when  eonfined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  poet  express- 
ing his  concern  to  see  his  old  friend  in  so  dull  a  place, 
•*  Ay,  sir/'  replied  the  other, 

"  Maimera  maj  alter,  eireometanees  change, 
BiU  1  am  strange  Ue  atiU.  you  stiU  Le  Strange. 

War.— Anthony  Benezet,  in  a  conference  with  the 
General  Chevalier  de  Chastellnx,  said,  **  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  Men  of  letters  have,  for  some  time  past, 
written  many  good  things ;  they  have  attacked  crrora, 


prejudices,  and,  more  than  all,  intolerance ;  will  tbqr 
not  at  last  try  to  disgust  mankind  with  war,  and  make 
men  live  amongst  eaeh  other  like  friends  and  bro- 
then?'' 

I.ANDL0RnS   AKO   TBNA2«T8. 

Says  his  landlord  to  Thomas,  **  Your  rent  I  mmt 

raise, 
I'm  so  plaguily  pinched  for  the  pelf." 
"Raise  my  rent  r*  replies  Thomas,  "your  honour's 
main  good. 
For  I  never  can  raise  it  myself.'* 
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TEMPERANCE   VERSUS   INTEMPERANCE. 


ARTrCLE    THE    riRST. 


Tbe  rale  of  not  too  mudi,  bj  temp'nnee  taught.** 

•    Milton. 

TiMFSBAireK  is  a  bridle  of  gold ;  and  he  who 
Mrer  allowa  it  to  (all  from  his  hand,  tgo  mm 
grnmmU  viru  contparo^  »ed  simiHimum  Deo  Ju^ 
dko,  **  is  more  like  a  god  than  a  man  s"  for,  hav- 
ing made  the  hiiman-beast  a  man  again,  it  con- 
tdbotea  to  heighten  humanity  into  divinity. 

In  imagination  I  lately  visited  an  Association 
of  persons  who,  beginning  to  awake  to  the  evils 
of  intemperance,  and  resolved  to  forsake  it,  had 
aasembled  to  devise  expedients  for  aiding  and 
confirming  themselves  in  their  good  intentions. 
So  tme  is  it  that  we  no  sooner  form  a  sincere 
resolution  of  amendment,  than  the  beneficent 
God  cones  saott  than  half  way  to  our  aid,  that 
dis  eompany,  on  coming  together,  found  the 
piaee  of  thehr  meeting  pre-occupied,  and  almost 
filled  with  preternatural  incentives  and  encou- 
ngements  to  persevere. 

IWsse  consisted,  principally,  of  venerable  per- 
ioHifes  of  all  ranks  and  times,  who  received  them 
with  looks  of  cheering  complacency ;  and  who, 
on  uttering  a  sentence  of  caution  or  encourage- 
■i^pt»  slowly  and  successively  withdrew.  Many 
sf  the  sentences  so  uttered  I  distinctly  remem- 
btfed  Co  have  read  ;  and  am  convinced,  from 
Ttrious  circumstances  which  then  transpired,  that 
those  who  uttered  them  were  their  original  and 
veritable  authors,  wlio,  being  dead,  were  thus 
allowed  to  speak. 

Tbe  first,  an  eminently  venerable  man,  placing 

his  finger  on  a  page  of  a  book  which  he  carried, 

lead  a  passage  which  I  recognised  as  Genesis  ix. 

20^  Jbc.;  and  as  he  read,  tears  of  penitence  and 

looks  ef  cmnpunction,  marked   his   patriarchal 

face.     On  tfie  head  of  the  next  was  the  "  like- 

ne»  of  a  kingly  crown ;"  and  as  he  departed  he 

pronoiuiced,  emphatically,  **  Wine  is  a  mocker, 

slseiig  dank  laiagiBg;  and  whosoever  is  deceived 

tfasMbyt  is  wot  wise."  A  train  of  ruddy  and  athletic 

men  next  walked  forth,  the  personifications  of 

health  followed  by  a  migestic  person  wearing 

the  prophetic  vestments,  who  said  to  them,  with 

an  sir  of  divine  authority,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 

of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Because  ye  have 

obeyed  the  command  of  your  father,  not  to  drink 

any  strong  drink,  therefore  sliall  he  never  want 

a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever."    Two  others 

then   departed  in  company ;  and  as  they  went 

one  of  them  said,  in  a  tone  of  benignant  entreaty, 

*Be  not  drunk  with  vrine,  wherein  is  excess." 

And  the  other  instantly  added,  "  For  the  drunk- 

lid  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."   Next 

went  an  aged  roan  with  his  son,  and  pointing  at 

bun  with  delight,  exclaimed,  '*  This  my  son  was 

dead  and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  b  found ; 
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rejoice  with  me."     And  the  son  knelt  to  receive 
his  blessing. 

Of  those  that  followed  most  of  them,  instead 
of  speaking,  deposited  a  paper  on  the  table,  which 
was  immediately  opened  and  read  by  one  or 
other  of  the  company.  The  first  was,  JSbrii 
gigmtnt  ebrios,  and  signed  "  Plutarch  ;"  this  the 
reader  interpreted  as,  "  one  drunkard  begets 
another."  The  next  bore  the  subscription  of 
"  Tully,"  and  was  as  follows,  Melior  conditio 
senis  viventis  ex  pr€escripto  artis  medicaid  quatn 
adolesceniis  iuaniriosi,  "better  be  a  temperate 
old  man  than  a  free-living  youth."  Tiie  philoso- 
phers were  followed  by  a  train  of  kings  and 
nobles,  represented  by  a  patrician  of  Venice,  who 
laid  on  the  table  a  book  on  the  art  of  prolonging 
life,  by  Lewis  Comaro.  lliese  were  succeeded 
by  the  poets,  in  whose  name  Shakspeare  ex- 
claimed, 

*^  Atk  God  for  temperance,  tluit  *s  the  appliuce  ouly 
Which  your  disease  requires.** 

To  which  Milton  added,  with  the  sonorous  voice 
of  an  organ, 

"  Observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temp'rance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st ;  seeking  from  ihenco 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight.'* 

Statesmen,  moralists,  and  preachers  next  disap- 
peared, each  depositing  on  the  table,  as  he  passed, 
some  memento  or  sentence  to  the  same  eiifect  as 
those  which  had  preceded  them.  One  of  these 
was  evidently  by  Camden,  and  stated  that  *'  the 
English,  which,  of  all  the  northern  nations,  had 
been  least  drinkers,  and  most  commended  for 
their  sobriety,  learned,  by  the  Netherland  wars, 
to  drown  themselves  with  immoderate  drinking ; 
and,  by  drinking  to  others*  healths,  to  impair  their 
own :"  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that,  as  the  poi- 
sonous habit  is  not  indigenous,  but  exotic,  it  may 
yet  be  eradicated.*  Another  was  subscribed  by 
the  venerable  name  of  "  Hale,"  and  ran  tbns,— 
"  If  ever  you  expect  to  have  a  sound  body,  as 
well  as  a  sound  mind,  carefully  avoid  intemper- 
ance. The  most  temperate  and  sober  persons 
are  subject  to  sickness  and  diseases,  but  the  in- 
temperate can  never  be  long  without  them."  A 
third  bore  the  name  of  •*  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley," 
and  contained  the  following:  ** Banish  swinirfi 
drunkenness  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice 

*  There  is  no  doubt  whaterer  that  excessive  drinking 
uras  imported  daring  Uie  vfm  of  the  League,  hj  our  military 
men ;  that  it  ivas  reduced  to  a  leience,  regulated  by  laws, 
and  attended  by  an  appropriate  dialect.  ''  JnctedibH^  dietv,*^ 
as  a  Dutch  writer  of  the  timecomphuas  o£hii  own  country- 
men,  "  qtutnfum  hujusoc  liquoris  immij^<ta  yeas  capiat,**  ^c; 
^^  it  is  incredible  how  much  they  will  drink  ;  ho^v  the y  love 
a  man  that  will  be  drunk,  crowu  him,  and  leward  him  for 
it** — Bohcmus  in  Saxonid, 
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impsiring  health,  consuming  much,  and  makes 
no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  asciibed  to  the 
drunkard,  but  for  the  well-bearing  of  his  drink ; 
which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer^s 
horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentleman 
or  a  serving-tnan."  "  Temperance,"  said  another, 
'*tbat  virtue  without  pride,  and  fortune  without 
envy,  gives  ease  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
— >the  best  guardian  of  youth,  and  support  of  old 
age  ;"  And  to  this  was  appended  the  name  of 
"Temple." 

But  to  proceed  with  the  account  of  the  inci- 
dents which  took  place  after  the  reading  of  these 
and  many  similar  sentences  was  ended ;  the  vener- 
able assemblage  havmg  nearly  all  departed,  the 
association  now  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  walls  of  their  room  exhibited  a  number  of 
devices  relating  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion.  On  one  side  appeared  the  brutal  bacchana- 


lian  orgies ;  on  another,  the  drunken  broil  be- 
tween the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitfa« ;  here,  Alex- 
ander, in  the  frenzy  of  intoxication,  rushing  on 
his  friend  Clytus ;  and  there,  a  squalid  wretch 
dragged  away  by  Disease  and  Remorse  frxnn  a 
&mily  perishing  with  want  through  his  drunken 
habits.  In  one  place,  the  apologue  of  the  demon 
offering  to  his  victim  the  choice  of  three  sina, 
and  smiling  at  liis  choice  of  drunkenness,  weU 
knovring  that,  when  drunk,  he  would  be  ready  to 
commit  the  other  two ;  and  in  another,  a  body 
in  a  state  of  spontaneous  combustion  }  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room  was  occu- 
pied by  a  teprasentation  of  Temperance  en- 
throned, crowned  by  a  hand  from  the  clouds,  and 
surrounded  and  supported  by  groups  of  happy 
faces,  denoting  health,  plenty,  hope,  honour,  and 
religion. 


THE  HISTORICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


Intbodvcid  by  the  kmdness  of  a  beneficent 
Creator  into  a  state  of  existence,  associated  with 
behigs  like  himself  and  inhabiting  a  world  which 
has  undergone  a  variety  of  natural,  moral,  and 
political  changes, — the  man  who  does  not  feel  an 
irresistible  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  the  nature  and  history  of 
his  species,  with  the  whole  train  of  events  which 
has  developed  character,  controlled  the  destinies 
of  empires,  and  illostrated  the  great  principles  of 
the  divine  government, — has  certainly  little  claim 
to  the  reputation  of  intelligence,  goodness,  or 
piety ;  indeed,  he  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
man,  for  he  is  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Curiosity,  however,  is  a  very  common, 
and  a  very  powerful  principle  in  the  human  breast, 
and,  next  to  necessity,  is  the  best  incentive  to 
the  acquisition  of  important  and  useful  know- 
ledge ;  the  great  difficulty  is  to  guide,  to  restrain, 
and  to  satisfy  it,  to  render  it  at  once  a  source 
of  gratification,  and  a  means  of  improvement. 
Legitimate  curiosity  has  to  do,  principally,  with 
fiicts ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  facts 
are  the  reasons  of  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is 
the  glory  of  intellectual  existence.  The  basis  of 
right  thinking,  and  of  just  principles,  must  be  laid 
in  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  with  the  trans- 
actions and  affairs  of  men.  And  it  is  for  this 
great  purpose  that  we  are  favoured  with  the  infal- 
lible records  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  in  them  God 
himself  has  condescended  to  become  our  in- 
structor, and  to  be  our  unerring  guide  through 
the  labyrinths  of  the  past ;  leading  us  up  to  the 
first  origin  of  things,  and  shedding  light  upon  the 
gloomy  and  intricate  path  of  inquiry.  The  Bible 
is,  in  truth,  a  great  instrument  of  moral  discipline, 
applied  to  roan  in  his  present  state  of  probation ; 
and  is  chiefly  intended  to  form  his  character  as 


an  accountable  creature,  and  thus  to  prepare  him 
for  a  condition  of  immortal  felicity. 

In  this  holy  book  the  Divine  Being  has  used  a 
variety  of  methods  to  teach  us  our  duty,  and  to 
touch  our  hearts.  Sometimes  we  read  those 
plain  and  unequivocal  precepts  which  declare 
his  will ;  and  at  other  times  we  are  instructed 
by  an  mteresting  parable  :  now  we  are  allured 
by  the  voice  of  mercy,  which  sounds  from  Zion ; 
and  then  we  are  alarmed  by  the  thunders  which 
roll  over  Smai :  heaven  is  here  unreiled  to  us, 
and  we  almost  hear  the  harps  of  angels,  and 
the  hallelujahs  of  glorified  saints  i  hell  is  tiiere 
uncovered,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  despairing 
vibrate  on  our  ears,  and  the  smoke  of  their 
torment  rises  before  our  eyes:  here  prophets 
look  down  the  long  current  of  years,  and  predict 
things  which  are  to  come ;  there  inspired  histo- 
rians show  us  the  accomplishment  of  these  pre- 
dictions :  here  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
promises  sealed  vrith  blood,  are  reached  forth  to 
us  by  our  heavenly  Father ;  there  the  deep  pol- 
lution of  our  hearts  and  tiie  demerits  of  sin  are 
developed  to  us.  Every  method  is  employed  to 
bring  back  rebellious  and  wretched  man  to  God 
and  to  happiness.  Hie  understanding,  the  heart, 
and  the  conscience  are,  by  turns,  addressed  in 
language  the  most  forcible,  and  by  motives  weighty 
as  eternity.  But  the  inspiring  Spirit,  well  know- 
ing OUT  frame,  well  knowing  how  strongly  we  are 
stimulated  by  example,  has  especially  chosen  to 
communicate  instruction  to  us  from  the  lives  of 
others.  The  greater  part  of  the  sacred  volume 
is  historical ;  and  the  histories  wiiieh  it  relates 
are  not  intended  merely  to  excite  a  barren  admi- 
ration, or  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  are 
designed  and  calculated  to  cherish  the  love  and 
the  fear  of  God,  to  teach  us  what  he  is  and  what 
we  are,  and  to  give  new  warmth  to  our  devotional 
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feelings.  Properiy  apeaking;  they  ve  not  so 
nraoh  the  bislorf  of  pnticular  men  or  natioiM,  as 
the  history  of  God»  of  his  nature,  his  perfections, 
his  providenee,  and  will,  as  exemplified  in  these 
particular  instances;  and  therefore,  when  duly 
considered,  they  are  eminently  calcnlated  to  lead 
tftie  bean  and  tiie  affections  to  him.  When  the 
blighted  beauties  of  Eden  axe  presented  to  onr 
eyes,  it  is  not  that  onr  regrets  may  be  excited 
from  contrasting  it  with  its  former  glory,  but  that 
we  nay  be  made  to  shudder  at  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  fzemble  at  the  danger  of  disobeymg  the  Most 
High.  When  we  behold  Noah  riding  on  the 
baek  of  the  swelling  surges,  secure  amidst  the 
desola^on  of  the  world,  it  is  our  duty,  not  merely 
lo  lejoiee  at  his  personal  deliverance ;  but  to 
made,  also,  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  the  bless- 
edness that  results  from  believing  his  declara- 
tions and  obeying  his  precepts.  When  we  see 
the  arm  of  Abraham  extended,  and  ready  to  be 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  his  beloved  son,  we  should 
not  merely  have  our  natuml  sympathies  excited ; 
but  learn  from  him  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  objects 
of  our  a0»rtioBS — those  on  which  our  souls  rest 
with  fondest  delight — at  the  command  of  God. 
When  the  smoking  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  spread 
befoie  us;  when  we  behold  the  countless  num- 
ber of  her  children  that  became  the  victims  of 
the  sword,  of  &mine,  and  of  sedition  ;  when  we 
lliten  to  the  shrieks  of  the  bereaved,  and  mark 
the  convnkire  struggles  of  the  dying,  it  is  not 
merely  to  ittl  our  eyes  with  tears,  and  our  hearts 
with  sorrow,  for  this  unhappy  nation,  that  this 
picture  b  presented  to  us ;  but  to  show  us  the 
tenors  of  Jehovah,  the  woes  which  must  crush 
Ae  guilty  when  the  patience  of  the  Lord  is  ex- 
hausted, and  his  arm,  clothed  with  thunder,  is 
rsised  against  them,  and  the  accumulated  misery 
vhich  must  at  last  overtake  those  who  despise 
the  Bteans  of  grace  and  the  o£Pers  of  salvation. 
We  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  warranted  in  making 
the  unqoalified  assertion,  that  there  are  no  true 
histories  except  those  which  the  holy  Scriptures 
contain  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  facts  and 
characters  which  uninspired  writers  have  given 
to  the  world  were  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
themselves,  and  exhibited  to  others  through  the 
medium  of  theur  prejudices,  predilections,  and 
antipathies.  It  is  not  our  privilege,  in  the  pre- 
sent atate,  to  view  objects  in  their  own  light ; 
we  must  altogether  depend  on  the  adventitious 
and  uncertain  glimmerings  of  human  testimony ; 
aod  what  that  testimony  is  worth  must  be  esti- 
mated by  the  capacity  and  the  integrity  of  the 
witnesses, — two  tilings  which  are  seldom  united, 
even  when  men  have  actually  beheld  the  events 
vhicfa  they  relate  ;  and  bx  less  frequently  when, 
ia  some  distant  age,  individuals,  ambitious  of 
fiane,  aspire  to  distingubh  themselves  as  histori- 
ans ;  m  these  cases,  so  many  motives,  and  influ- 
ences, and  sentiments  combme  to  pervert  judg- 
aeBty  and  to  blind  integrity,  that  perhaps  the 


most  finished  labouis  of  the  historic  muse  deserve 
no  higher  character  than  that  of  splendid  ficUoos. 
One  thing  is  certainly  obvious,— that  the  records 
of  the  sacred  page,  and  the  great  scheme  of  Pro* 
vidence,  in  connexion  with  events  which  those 
records  develop,  afford  the  only  true  landmarks 
of  history,  and  enable  us  to  understand  and  to 
explain  what  would  otherwise  be  obscure  and 
unintelligible.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this 
remark  is  the  paragraph  with  which  a  devout  hi^ 
torian  concludes  his  great  undertaking :  **  Whilst 
all  things  are  in  motion,  and  fluctuate  upon 
earth  ;  whilst  states  and  emphres  pass  away  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  the  human  race,  vainly 
employed  in  the  external  view  of  these  things, 
are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  torrent,  almost 
without  perceiving  it,  there  passes  in  secret  an 
order  and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and  in- 
visible, which,  however,  determines  our  fate  to 
all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other 
end  than  the  formation  of  the  body  of  the  elect, 
which  augments  and  tends  daily  to  perfection, 
and  the  final  glory  of  which  shall  introduce  a  new 
era  in  the  universe.  *Then  cometh  the  end, 
when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put 
down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power.'  God 
grant  that  we  may  all  have  our  share  in  that 
blessed  kingdom  whose  law  is  truth,  whose  Ring 
is  love,  and  whose  duration  is  eternity !  Fiatg 
Jiatr 

Attaching,  as  we  do,  such  high  and  unrivalled 
importance  to  the  sacred  books,  as  themselves 
true  histories,  and  the  clue  and  only  certain  guide 
to  the  right  understanding  of  all  others,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  demanded  of  us,  how  it  is  that  there 
appears  so  little  harmony  and  connexion  in  the 
narratives  of  these  books ;  that  they  are  written 
with  so  little  order,  and  with  so  little  regard  to 
the  disposition  and  combination  of  the  parts; 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  pervaded  with 
obscurity  or  confusion,  with  discrepancies  or  con- 
tradictions? Does  not  all  this,  it  may  be  urged, 
imply  a  character  of  imperfection,  of  insincerity, 
and  discordancy,  which  but  ill  agrees  with  the 
high  pretensions  of  the  Bible,  as  a  divinely  in- 
spired and  in&llible  communication  from  heaven? 

In  attempting  to  reply  to  these  pertinent  sug- 
gestions, which  arise  very  naturally  out  of  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volume, 
I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  explain  the  luiture  and 
object  of  the  present  work,  as  well  as  prove  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  undertaking* 

The  complaint,  that  the  historical  Scriptures 
are  destitute  of  harmony  and  connexion,  that  the 
narratives  want  continuity,  and  that,  so  far  from 
flowing  in  one  grand  stream  of  uninterrupted 
events,  they  arc  irregular  and  abrupt,  arises  from 
two  causes,  neither  of  which  forms  a  real  objec- 
tion against  their  truth  or  accuracy.  Tlie  first, 
indeed,  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
both. 
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,  First — Let  It  ,be  remembered,  that  wliat  are 
called  t)ie  histories  of  the  BibJe,  were  written  by 
different  ipdiyiduals  at  distant  intervals  of  time  ; 
that  they  did  jiot  write  simply  in  the  character  of 
historians,  but  of  legislators,  prophets,  teachers, 
and  reformers;  that  their  narratives  are  incidental 
portions  of  their  works,  and  introduced  for  pur- 
poses of  a  moral  and  religious  nature ;  that  they 
are  therefore  interspersed  with  many  things 
foreign  to  the  express  and  exclusive  object  of 
history.  All  this  will  at  once  account  for  the 
want  of  an  obvious  connexion  and  harmony 
between  them.  Several  of  the  sacred  penmen 
relate  the  same  facts,  with  circumstantial  addi- 
tions suited  to  the  principal  object  which  they 
wished  to  accomplish.  But  each  one  is  always 
consistent  with  himself;  and  on  a  close  investiga- 
tion it  will  be  found,  that  though  the  stream  of 
narration  is  not  preserved,  yet,  that  the  appa- 
rently separated  rivulets  are  contributory  to  one 
grand  reservoir  of  historical  knowledge. 

Tlie  books  of  Moses,  though  they  contain 
jurisprudence,  theology,  poetry,  and  all  that  in  his 
day  were  embraced  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences, 
yet  present  us  with  a  consistent  and  harmonious 
history^  occasionally  broken  and  interrupted,  and 
the  chasms  filled  up  with  different  materials ;  but 
affording  undoubted  evidence  of  design  and  con- 
nexion in  the  events  and  facts  which  he  under- 
takes to  perpetuate.  "  Where,"  says  an  authority 
of  some  weight  on  such  a  point  as  this,  "  Where 
can  we  find  a  more  methodical  history  than  that 
of  Mose^  beginning  at  the  first  creation  of  all 
things,  and  tlie  formation  of  human  kind;  pro- 
ceeding In  the  account  of  their  increase,  depra- 
vation, and  almost  total  destruction  by  a  universal 
deluge ;  after  their  second  increase,  relating  their 
relapse  into  idolatry ;  and  thereupon  God's  elect- 
ing a  peculiar  people  to  serve  him  according  to 
his  own  appointment,  and  so  recording  the  first 
originaJ,  and  various  adventures  of  their  progeni- 
tors; the  afflictions  and  wanderings  of  that 
chosen  nation  ;  and  the  polity  which  they  should 
observe  when  once  they  were  settled  in  the 
promised  land  P  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and 
regular  than  (his :  and  as  for  the  other  historians, 
who  wrote  the  transactions  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
from  tlie  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  they  are  so  exact  in  observing  the 
order  and  series  of  time,  and  in  setting  down  the 
length  of  each  prlnce*s  reign,  that  they  afford  a 
better  foundation  for  historical  truth,  as  well  as 
chronological  certainty,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
best  heathen  writers  of  this  kind." 

Should  misapprehension  still  prevail  on  this 
subject,  and  an  objection  be  felt  against  the 
scriptural  records,  because,  in  point  of  continuity, 
they  differ  so  much  from  the  classical  specimens 
of  this  species  of  compositioft,  we  would  just 
observe,  that  these  records  partake  ihore  of  the 
character  of  state  papers  and  original  iiodttments, 
which  are  the  source  of  history,  than  of  hbtory 


itself.  .  A  diligent  inquirer  may  ^asUy  discern  a 
connected  series  of  events,  by  arranging  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  carefully  bringing  together 
the  disjointed  particulars  which  are  preserved  in 
these  different  and  isolated  memoranda,  It.  is 
thus  that  the  inspired  books  maintain  the-^acred- 
ness  of  their  original  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  if  persons  of  a  doubting  and  sceptical 
spirit,  would  only  investigate  the  records  of  the 
Bible  with  the  same  industry  and  acumen  which 
they  would  deem  it  reasonable  to  apply  to  those 
ancient  documents,  which  form  the  basis  of  civil 
history,  they  would  remove  all  those  obstacles  to 
their  faith  which  the  apparent  want  of  harmony 
and  connexion  in  the  sacred  narratives  may  have 
occasioned. 

The  second  cause  which  often  perplexes  the 
reader  of  the  sacred  books,  and  induces  the  hasty 
conclusion,  that  they  have  neither  unity  of  design, 
nor  consistency  of  parts  is,  the  order,  or  rather 
disorder,  in  which  they  are  thrown  together. 
Here  there  is  nothing  like  arrangement, — all  is 
miscellaneous  and  accidental.  Little  regard  has 
been  paid  by  the  compilers  of  the  canonical 
books  to  their  natural  and  proper  disposition,,  and 
hence  have  arisen  those  difficulties  and  obscuri- 
ties which  have  given  birth  to  so  many  com- 
mentaries, and  which  are  the  foundation  not  only 
of  infidel  objections,  but  of  numerous  errors  and 
mistakes  among  professing  Christians.  The  great 
work  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  written  lor 
the  express  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy  to  this 
evil.  Since  his  time,  several  biblical  scholars 
have  availed  themselves  of  his  invaluable  labours, 
and  made  considerable  advances  towards  perfect- 
ing his  design.  Mr.  Townsend's  late  work,  \Vlu(^h 
is  founded  on  the  basis  of  Lightfoofs  Chronicle, 
and  in  which  the  **  Old  Testament  is  so  k'rrai\ged 
that  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  prophiecies;  5:c., 
may  be  read  as  one  connected  history  iil  the 
words  of  the  authorized  translation,**  ))ossesses 
very  considerable  merit,  and  removes  every  im- 
pediment to  a  clear  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  No  man  who  reads 
this  performance  with  care,  and  without  prej[u(ljce, 
will  have  to  complain  that  the  Bible  is  eittier 
imperfect  in  Its  narratives,  or  disjointed  in  its 
parts.  . 

With  regard  to  the  obscurities,  c6nfusiori,  arid 
discrepancies  which  are  charg:ed  npon  the  divine 
volume,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  ^hat  the)?^  also 
are  imaginary;  that  they  haVe  iib' extstfencb  in 
the  book  itself,  but  are  i6  be  attributed,  kii  some 
degree,  to  the  causes  already  adduded ',  iiut  itiore 
especially  to  the  errors  of  translators  arid  tran- 
scribers; to  the  very  remote  ahtiquTty  t>(  the 
events  recorded,  as  well  as  the  great  lap^e  of 
time  since  the  accounts  Were  Vritten;  to  the 
customs  and  manners  described',  which  were  well 
understood  by  the  persons  liddressed,  but  are  by 
no  means  fktniliar  to  the  mere  English  readeri  to 
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llie  omission  of  various  cifcumstance.s  for  the  sake 
of  conciseness  in  the  narrative,  which  was  yet 
sufficient  to  answer  the  design  intended,  but  is 
now  involved  in  a  degree  of  obscurity,  which  the 
aid  of  collateral  authorities  and  information  sup- 
plied from  other  sources  alone  can  remove ;  to 
the  changes  which  revolving  centuries  have  pro- 
duced in  the  countries  and  nations  that  form  the 


principal  scenes  and  subjects  6t  '6acred  histdry , 
and  to  that  kind  of  half  biblical  education  which 
is  picked  up  in  a  Christian  and  Protestant  coun« 
try,  by  multitudes,  who  understandidg  nothing 
perfectly,  either  of  the  sacred  writers  ot  their 
works,  are  forward  to  pass  a  presumptuous  Judg« 
ment  upon  both. 


THE  GIPSY. 


A.    TAL£« 


Samuei,  PAKKsa  was  a  fisherman,  residing  on 
the  coast  of  Kent ;  that  is  to  say,  fishing  was  his 
ostensible,  and  had  formerly  been  his  actual  and 
sole  avocation.  Of  late  years,  however,  Sam 
brought  in  fish  only  occasionally,  and  then  seemed 
not  particularly  anxious  about  the  disposal  of 
them  ;  nevertheless  his  wife  and  children  ap- 
peared usually  to  have  all  they  wanted,  and  Sam, 
at  all  dines,  more  than  he  needed,  for  he  ever 
bore  about  with  him,  when  on  shore,  symptoms 
of  the  free  use  of  tobacco  and  spirits.  It  had 
long  been  more  than  insinuated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  he  considered  as  fish  all  that  came  to 
his  net.  and  that  the  minority  of  those  which  he 
now  brought  to  land  were  of  the  keg  species. 
Rumour  in  this  instance  said  truly  2  Parker  was 
a  bold  and  an  active  smuggler. 

One  wintry  afternoon,  at  the  near  approach  of 
ni^t^BiJl,  the  smuggler  was  proceeding  to  his 
cottage^  When,  on  emerging  from  a  small  wood, 
he  met  a  female  gipsy  who  had  long  haunted 
the  neighbourhood,  making  her  appearance  in 
the  day-time^  and  retiring  at  night,  nobody  knew 
whither,  ^r  there  was  no  encampment  of  her 
people  near.  She  was  never  accompanied  but 
bj  the  infant  which  she  carried  at  her  back.  She 
apjpeared  to  provide  for  her  necessities  by  pro- 
niiang  the  maidens  of  the  adjacent  villages  hus- 
bands ;  the  young  men  wives ;  to  fishermen 
pipsperous  voyages ;  to  their  dames  good  luck 
with  their  bees,  and  poultry,  or  any  little  under- 
taking w;hich  they  might  have  m  hand  :  besides 
foreboifing  %\i»-  dignity  of  alderman  or  parish 
beadle  fi>r  their  ragged-headed  urchins. 

She  was  by  no  means  old,  perhaps  not  more 
tban  ibiif^  f , yet  her. handsome,  though  strongly- 
inaike4  .C9P^i$enance  indicated  a  weight  of  care 
and  3a^m  ^^hiQh  would  seem  more  naturally  to 
bekm^ . to, aillyapfied.  years.  In  her  air  there  was 
comfi^d^lfi^t. amounting  to  dignity;  but  not 
derived,, JGfom  suj^erior  stature,  for  she  was  far 
fhm  <mU^  ^.e,  possessed  the  olive  complexion, 
oTil  f^tqi^.and  dark  massive  locks  character- 
istic o(  lp^,.lddbe.  Her  eyes  were  black,  hirge, 
iiMf.oTeiflo,viQ^.)Hith  subtle  meaning;  there  was 
powpr^^C^liRiog^,  aixd  &  fearful  jDuKsination  com- 
hiord,fP;t)i»^ii^  ^  in  those  of  the  serpent.  The 
tif&difi^f^^  darkness;  the 

wiiHi  was  rising,'  and.  blew  in  flthil  gusts  among 


the  neighbouring  branches ;  now  sighing^  wailing^ 
moaning,  and  anon  yelling  and  howling,  like  an 
angry  demon.  A  man  more  imaginative  and  less 
besotted  than  Parker,  would  have  felt  the  very 
poetical  position  in  which  he  at  that  moment 
stood. 

**  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  Master?*  said  the 
gipsy. 

«  No,"  said  Sam,  pettishly  ;  "  but  1*11  tell  you 
yours  without  money.  You  will  be'  sent  to  the' 
tread-mill,  vagabond ;  and  very  good  exercise  it 
will  be  for  you.  And  tliat  brat  behind  you, 
when  he  is  old  enough,  thanks  to  what  he  will' 
learn  from  you,  will  be  swinging  by  the  neck 
some  day,  for  mistaking  somebody's  horse  for 
his  own,  or  doing  something  worse." 

The  eyes  of  the  gipsy  flashed  fire';  her  whole 
countenance  was  irradiated  with  rage ;  her  lips 
separated,  exposing  a  double  row  of  strong,  white, 
regular  teeth;  guttural  sounds  proceeded  from 
her  throat,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  were  half-uttered  words,  or  low 
scornful  laughter.  She  seemed  to  be  gathering 
and  concentratmg  her  energies,  like  a  billow,  in 
order  to  wrealc  them  with  greater  certainty  and 
fury, 

"  Villain  I"  at  length  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
which  rivalled  the  dissonance  of  the  wind*  and 
was  heard  distmctly  above  it.  "  Villain,  do  you 
threaten  an  unoflTendmg  woman,  and  a  sucking 
babe,  with  the  terrors  of  the  law  ?  y<w,  who,  like 
a  beast  of  prey,  prowl  only  amid  darkness,  not 
daring  to  bare  your  scoundrel  visage  to  the  sun ; 
you  who  go  forth  on  the  ocean,  not  to  fight  your  ^ 
country's  battles,  or  earn  your  bread  by  honour- 
able toil,  but  to  snatch  it  by  base  and  cowardly 
stratagem  ;  or  skulk  along  the  shore,  starting  and 
trembling  as  though  in  every  blast  you  heard 
the  clank  of  fetters;  or,  creep  like  a  mole 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  lest  the  eye  of  an 
honest  man  should  rest  on  you" 

Parkef  s  rage  became  uncontrollable ;  he  aimed 
a  sudden  and  desperate  blow  at  the  gipsy's  head. 
With  great  dexterity  she  changed  her  position,  . 
and  received  but  a  slight  portion  of  the  injury 
intended.  At  an  increased  distance  she  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  words  with  greater  energy,  than  | 
bfiiore 

"  Coward!"  she  rontmued,  "women  are  your 
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fhting  foes ;  but  you  shall  know  that  a  woman's 
revenge  is  fatal.  I  know  your  secret  caves,  and 
dens,  and  passages ;  they  hide  you  not  from  my 
eye  ;  the  waves  cannot  bear  you  where  your 
actions  are  unknown  to  me ;  the  moonbeam  can- 
not pierce  where  my  agents  cannot  follow ;  the 
winds  that  blow  from  every  quarter  do  my  errands 
and  bring  me  tidings  "— 

These  words,  delivered  In  tones  rising  to  pre- 
ternatural pitch,  were  accompanied  with  vehe- 
ment action  ;  her  eyes  glared  through  the  dark- 
ness, her  lips  were  ashy  pale,  and  there  was  on 
them  a  thin  surf  of  foam.  Her  manner  had 
assumed  a  deep  tinge  of  insanity.  Abruptly 
abandoning  her  wilder  strain,  she  continued,  in 
a  deeper,  more  earnest,  and  impressive  tone,  "  I 
know  your  history  well ;  ay,  every  mcident  that 
you  think  securely  locked  in  your  own  bosom. 
I  could  present  to  your  eyes,  as  in  a  glass,  your 
hideous  past  self;  but  I  forbear,  and  reveal  to 
you,  instead,  the  future.  Yes,  without  silver  or 
recompense  of  any  kind,  I  will  reveal  to  you  your 
coming  &te.  Before  a  week  is  over  and  past, 
your  heart,  all  base  as  it  is,  will  pour  out  its  life- 
blood,  and  earth  contain  one  monster  lessl" 

Although  hardened  by  crime,  and  stupified  by 
recent  intoxication,  Parker  was  not  unshaken. 
The  gipsy,  as  she  finished  speaking,  glided  into 
the  wood.  Long  he  looked  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  had  disappeared;  and  several  times 
he  thought  he  heard  her  voice,  but  was  at  length 
convinced  that  the  sounds  were  but  the  moaning 
and  hooting  of  the  wind.  He  reached  his  home^ 
not  more  sullen,  but  sadder  than  usual ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  grog  had  flowed  copiously,  and 
the  song  had  gone  round  among  his  comrades^ 
that  he  forgot  the  adventure  with  the  gipsy. 

The  next  day  the  smugglers  put  to  sea.  On 
the  fifth  from  that,  a  lugger  was  seen  two  or 
three  miles  from  land ;  she  was  the  contraband 
trader,  only  awaiting  the  protection  of  darkness 
to  run  her  cargo.  The  smugglers  felt  unusual 
security  on  this  occasion,  for  they  had  received 
information  from  their  spies  on  shore,  that  the 
nearest  party  of  the  preventive  service  were  not 
at  their  station,  and  had  not  been  seen  during 
the  preceding  day.  They  therefore  very  naturally 
concluded  that  the  force  was  on  the  watch  for 
smugglers  elsewhere.  The  kegs  were  landed, 
and  deposited  in  a  secret  cavern,  in  order  to 
their  being  removed  the  following  night.  Parker 
and  the  men  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  about  to  extinguish  the  lights  in  their  lan- 
terns, and  proceed  to  their  homes,  when,  from  a 
winding  passage,  by  which  the  smugglers  could, 
upon  an  emergency,  make  their  way  under 
ground  to  the  thickest  and  most  tangled  part  of 
the  little  wood  ahwady  mentioned,  a  party  of 
tiie  coast-blockade  men  presented  themselves, 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  larger  body  from  the 
the  beach  hemmed  in  the  smugglers  on  that  side. 
The  latter  were  oalltd  on  to  sunender ;  hot,  in- 


atead  of  doing  so,  they  drew  their  cudaases,  and 
examined  the  priming  of  their  pistols.  A  pistol 
was  discharged,— •another;— and  another;  the 
fight  speedily  became  general ;  it  was  a  movii^ 
battle,  and  took  a  direction  towards  the  sea, 
probably  fi^m  an  instmctive  desire  In  the  minds 
of  both  parties  for  the  open  space,  free  air,  and 
star-light  of  the  beach.  Parker,  at  this  instant, 
stood  at  the  inner  end  of  the  cave,  with  hb  back 
to  the  receding  fight,  and  two  armed  foes  opposed 
to  him.  One  he  cut  down  with  his  cutlass ;  his 
pistol  was  cocked  and  pointed,  with  exact  aim, 
at  the  breast  of  his  remaining  antagonist, — the 
only  obstacle  between  him  and  the  narrow  sub- 
terranean passage  to  the  wood ;  his  finger  was 
on  the  trigger,  when  a  shrill  sound  echoed  through 
the  cave.  Parker,  apparently  arrested  by  some 
vague  fear,  unconsciously  lowered  his  pistol- 
hand,  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  whence 
the  voice  proceeded,  and  beheld*  bounding  Xoh 
wards  him  from  the  thickest  of  the  deadly  con- 
test^— the  9psy  1 

He  had  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
his  adversary,  who  seised  his  advantage,  sprung 
forward,  and  plunged  his  cutlass  into  the  bowels 
of  the  smuggler.  The  laUer  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  the  undisoharged  pistol  was  jerked  from  his 
hand  two  or  three  paces,  by  the  shock.  The 
gipsy  sprang  to  his  nde,  uttering  a  shout  of 
derisive  laughter,  which,  echoed  as  it  was  from 
the  roof  of  the  cavern,  gave  the  idea  of  the  ironi- 
cal yell  of  a  fiend.  The  wounded  man  nused 
to  his  persecutor  a  scowling  look  of  mingled 
rage  and  fear;  With  a  desperate  efibrt  he  hurled 
himself  some  inches  towards  the  still  loaded  pis- 
tol }  a  torrent  of  blood  from  his  gaping  wound 
was  the  consequence,  and  he  sank  on  his  arm, 
faint  and  exhausted  by  the  exertion.  A  louder 
and  a  shriller  shout  arose  from  the  lips  of  the 

gipsy* 

Parker's  attention  was  now  attracted  by  the 
approach  of  Williams,  the  chief  of  the  band ; 
who  was  led  by  his  captors  back  into  his  cave, 
bound  and  bleeding,  but,  apparentiy,  not  severely 
wounded*  He  bent  towards  Parker,  and  they 
shook  handa  in  ttlence.  The  whole  formed  a 
picturesque  group, — ^the  mortally  wounded  smug- 
gler s  his  leader  and  comrade  wounded  too»  and 
a  captive  ;  the  gipsy,  her  black  tresses  floating 
on  the  current  of  air  which  swept  through  the 
cavem,  every  feature  kindled  witii  fervour,  and 
contorted  with  passionate  triumph ;  her  infant, 
unconscious  of  the  strifo  of  deadly  wei^pons  and 
fiendish  human  passionsi  sleeping  at  her  back  ; 
three  or  four  of  the  viotots,  some  slightiy  grounded, 
all  wearied  with  exertion  or  excitements  standing 
or  leaning  around.  These,  with  a  background 
formed  by  the  sandy  beach*  on  which  groups  of 
oombatanta  were  yet  strug^^iag ;  the  vast  moan- 
ing ocean,  and  an  illimitable  arch  of  pale  blue 
sky,  studded  with  stars,  were  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  contemplation  of  the  poet  or  of  the  painter; 
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The  ^Se  of  Pasrker  was  eridently  fiist  ebbing. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Williams,  and  exclaimed, 
eonviibtvely,  '*My  wife!  my  pooor  wife!"  "  Ha! 
ha!  ha  I*  exclaimed  the  gipsy*  stepping  nearer 
to  hhn  ;  ''yes,  thanks  to  what  you  have  taught 
her,  and  the  destitution  in  which  you  leave  her, 
she  will  soon  find  her  way  to  a  gMi,  or  be  sent 
to  the  tread-mill ;  and  very  good  exercise  it  will 
be  for  her.     Ha!  hal  ha!" 

Hie  eyes  of  the  dying  man  were  withdrawn 
fiom  his  fiiend  to  the  gipsy,  and  then  closed,  as 
if  in  despsst.     A  minute  or  two  elapsed,  aifter 


which,  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring  taper,  ^^UCe 
seemed  to  make  another  effort :  fixing  bis,  haji^ 
eyes  again  on  his  eomiade,  Parker  exclaii^ned, 
"  My  children  1  0»  my  children  I  **  "  Yes,"  shouted 
the  hag,  with  a  tevrifio  scream  of  delight;  "yes, 
thanks  to  what  you  have  taught  ihemi  they  will 
all  be  swinging  by  the  neck  some  day.  Ha  1  ha  I 
hal— ha!  ha!  ha!" 

The  dymg  man  turned  his  eyes,  which  were 
now  becoming  fixed  and  glassy,  on  the  spot 
lately  occupied  by  the  gipsy—she  was  gone. 

N. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


Wx  bave  beard  it  fiiequently  remarked,  by  those 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  have  led  them 
to  the  pemsal  of  the  best  worlds  of  the  modem 
poets  of  England,  that  the  poetry  of  William 
Wordsworth  would  never  become  popular ;  that 
his  verse  would  be  forgotten  if  once  read  ;  and 
that  the  sentiments  he  embodied  in  his  poetry 
were  decidedly  adverse  to  those  which  have  ever 
l^ven  to  the  poems  of  Scott  and  Byron,  the  loftier 
meed  of  national  praise  and  popularity.  We 
could  go  most  fully  into  tbe  subject,  and  prove 
the  complete  fidlacy  of  such  an  assertion ;  but 
the  most  decided  proof  and  sign  that  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  is,  and  ever  will  be,  read,  and 
that  bis  popularity  as  a  great  writer  is  on  the 
increase,  is  made  most  clearly  evident  from  the 
circamstance,  that  he  has  published,  within  the 
last  year,  the  sweet  volume  of  "  Yarrow  Revi- 
sted  ;*  and  that  we  have  now  lying  before  us 
^e  two  eoilier  volumes  of  a  complete  series  of 
his  works. 

William  Wordsworth !  what  a  glorious  name  is 
that !  and  what  a  world  of  serene  and  happy  con- 
templation of  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  associated 
with  it !  The  poetry  of  this  gifted  author  has  ever 
been  read  and  understood  by  the  pure  and  enthup 
siastic  lovers  of  that  art  which  beautifies  and  Intel- 
lectualises  the  visible  world  of  creation  around 
us,  and  lifts  us  up,  in  dreams  and  visions,  from  the 
golden  thrones  of  earthly  kings  to  the  regions 
of  the  bighest  heaven,  amid  principalities,  and 
powers,  and  spirit*  of  a  vast  and  eternal  dominion. 
Yet  ^ough  his  poetry  may  lead  us  up  Into  the 
realms  of  a  more  sublime  and  lofty  imagination, 
he  does  yet  throw  the  gleams  of  a  rich  and  bril^ 
liant  fhncy  over  the  lofw  and  humble  features  of 
peiWtaA  life,  as  he  sees  it  at  the  cottage  door, 
or  tbt  dowery  w^fMde  of  the  humble  and  happy 
dwellets  aroufid  the  Rydal  Mount.  On  this 
point  of  criticism  we  may  quote  his  own  most 
appioprfate  words,  when  he  says,  that  "  the  imar 
ghiatioa  not  only  does  liot  reqijdre  for  its  exer- 
cise the  interventton  of  supernatural  agency,  but 
that;  {bough  fltreh  Agency  be  excluded,  the  fiusulty 
titty  be  Called  forth  &8  imperiously,  and  for  kin- 
dred iMults  of  pleamire,  by  incidents  withm  the 


compass  of  poetic  probability  in  tiie  humblest 
departments  of  daily  lik.**  And  how  beautifully 
does  he  thus  link  the  harsher  rudunents  of  this 
rule  in  prose,  with  the  sweeter  breathings  of  gentle 
poesy,  when  he  sings  of 

A  simple  child 
That  lightiy  draws  its  breath, 
And  feds  its  life  in  every  lind>, 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  littie  cottage  girl, 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  Said  $ 
Her  hair  was  thick,  with  many  a  evi| 
That  dasteied  roimd  her  head. 

She  had  a  mystic  woodland  sir, 
And  she  was  wildly  dad ; 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  Uir  » 
Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

We  have  always  considered  this  beautiful  ap- 
parelling of  the  lowly  and  the  humble  in  the 
garments  of  poesy,  this  lifting  up  of  the  meek- 
hearted  and  contrite  dweller  in  the  lonely  valley 
and  the  silent  woods,  to  be  one  of  the  great  and 
powerful  characteristics  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
In  the  poems  referring  to  the  period  of  child- 
hood, there  are  the  hopes  and  fears  beloo^g  to 
these  Eden  hours  of  life,  expressed  in  many 
rich  stanzas  of  soft  and  touching  wano-hearted- 
ness.  The  natural  affections  of  the  human  heart 
thrill  sweetiy,  as  to  the  delightful  sound  of  ten- 
derest  music,  when  he  thus  addresses  «  child  six 
years  old :— * 

0  blessed  viabn  1  happy  child  1 
That  art  so  exquiaitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears. 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  fatare  yean. 

O,  too-indostrioas  folly  1 

O,  vain  and  canseleas  melancholy  1 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite, 

Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  ddightf 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 

A  young  lamb's  heart  aaumg  the  full-grown  flocks. 

What  hast  then  to  do  ?nth  sorrow. 

Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  ? 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop  which  the  mom  brings  fbrth, 

111  fitted  to  sustain  unkinAy  shocks. 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth ; 
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A  seiA.that  ^i^i;8  w)ul^  it  Uv««> 

Ana  1^0  ftjcewari^Bg;  gives  J 

Bat  at  the  tayioh  of  vrongr  .without  a  i trifie, 

Slips  in  a  moment  oat  of  life. 

Or  how  i$  tbe.saiue^ sentiment  breathed  over 
again,  .QW^9d,-ihoti^  it  be,  by  a  sad  beguil- 
ing sorrow  >^  > 

She  dwelt  among  th'  nntrodden  waySp 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love ; 

A  Tiolet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  liyed  unknown,  and  few  coold  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  graye,  and,  O, 

The  difiference  to  me  I 

In  all  th«se  gentle  strains,  there  is  embodied 
the  natural  breathings  of  the  happiest  and  softest 
affections  of  the  heart ;  the  joyous  wish,  and 
the  saddeniog  reflection,  axe  all  mutually  blended 
together  in  Une  sweet  undersong  of  tenderest 
lamentation.  There  is  no  repining  at  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  life ;  no  jarring  discord  at  the 
intrusion  of  that  sickening  sorrow  which  mortifies 
and  abases  the  rising  pride  and  boasted  greatness 
of  the  worldling  into  the  dust ;  but  every' pain 
and  pang  of  mind  or  body  are  met  with  the  spirit 
of  a  pure  and  humble  redgnation,  derived  ft-om 
the  lonely  study  and  the  peaceful  contemplation 
of  the  inner  woilungs  of  the  mortal  mind,  and 
the  externa]  development  oi  the  solemn  loveli- 
ness and  grandeur  of  nature.  In  support  of  this, 
let  us  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Lament  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,**  "  The  Last  of  the  Flock,"  and 
**  The  Affliction  of  Mai^aret ;"  which  latter,  in 
itself,  enshrines  all  the  feelings  of  a  young  mother 
yearning  for  a  tost  child,  and  mutely  sorrowing 
in  the  depths  of  penitential  affliction.  So  many 
are  the  mirrored  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
heart  depicted  by  this  gifted  author,  and  which 
we  muit  quote,  that  the  readers  of  the  **  Miscel- 
lany "  may  strictly  understand  the  truth  and  force 
of  our  remarks, — that  we  have  only  room  for 
some  of  ^e  conoluding  stanzas  from  this  latter 
beautiful  poem. 

Alas  1  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings, 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight ; 
They  mount— how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight  I 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea ; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  itft  to  comfort  thee. 

Perhaps  some  dimgeon  hears  thee  groan, 
Maimed,  mangled  by  inhuman  men ; 
Or  thou,  upon  a  desert  thrown, 
Inheritest  the  lion's  dea  • 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep, 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 


I  look  ibr  ghosts ;  bat  )MMie  wlH  foroe 
Their  way  to  mot'—'tis  faliiely  aafd 
That  there  was  ever  idteroonrse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  % 
For,  surely,  then  I  should  faav«  sight 
Of  him  I  wail  for  day  and  night. 
With  love  and  longings  infinite. 

My  apiurehe&aions  coiae  in.  crowds ; 
I  dread  the  rustUag  of  the  gnas  ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  douda 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass  : 
I  question  things,  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind ; 
And  all  the  world  appeaxs  imkiiid- 

Beyond  participation  lie 
My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief: 
If  any  chance  to  heave  a  eigh. 
They  pity  me,  and  not  my  giief. 
Then  come  to  me,  my  son,  or  send 
Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end ; 
I  have  no  other  earthly  friend  t 

We  question  whether  the  most  industrious 
searcher  after  the  pathos  of  the  affections  would 
find  any  poem  wherein  those  feelings  wer^  so  ex- 
quisitely combined  as  in  this  beautiful  lamentation. 
The  moaauig  of  some  imprisoned  bird  sighing  for 
freedom — ^the  crushing  suspense  of  anxiety  and 
sorrow — the  nervous  and  agitated  trembling  of 
the  spirit,  depicted  with  such  fearful  strength  and 
power  in  the  four  first  stanzas — the  summing  up 
of  a  mother's  heartfelt  prayer — and  the  tender 
and  touchmg  appeal  to  the  lost  or  wandering 
son,  in  the  last  tines,  are  such  as  will  strike  to 
the  heart  of  the  most  careless  reader.  It  is  a 
requiem  sung  by  a  mourning  mother,  and  con- 
secrated therefore  to  the  holiest  affections,    . 

But  we  have  now  to  speak  of  those  poems 
which  have  attracted  the  more  noted  attention  of 
those  who  have  looked  up  to  Wordsworth  with 
the  affection  of  sons  and  students — ^who  have 
dwelt  upon,  and  lingered  over,  those  finer  and 
richer  beauties  of  the  mental  worlds  of  thought^ 
fancy,  and  imagination,  which  they  display  in 
such  rich  and  pre-aminent  abundance.  In  tlie 
beautiful  tale  of  "  Vaudracour  and  Julia,"  he  lias 
given  the  record  of  two  beings  who 

From  tiieir  cradles  up, 
With  but  a  step  between  their  several  homes. 
Twins  had  they  been  in  pleasure ;  after  strife 
And  petty  quarrels  had  grown  fond  again  ; 
Each  other's  advocate,  each  other's  stay  ; 
And,  in  their  happiest  moments,  not  content 
If  more  divided  than  a  sportive  pair 
Of  sea-fowl,  conscious  both  that  they  are  hovering 
Within  the  eddy  of  a  eomhiaa  blast. 
Or  hidden  only  by  the  concave  depth 
Of  neighbouring  billows  from  each  other^s  sight.  , 

Vaudracour  loves  in  his  earlier  years,  and,  en- 
tranced by  the  spells  of  the  young  affections  of 
his  heart, 

He  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  q[>ring ; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements. 
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Befov  bip /nuM^.to  pncB  iOmvci  All  gold  ^ 
The  hoiiM  bH  dv^U  iti  wm*  Mend  ahidtle ; 
Her  chamber  wm4^m  did  wrpasaiin  glaarf. 
The  portal9  o£  t|i0  ^wo.  i  .aU  pwrndittt 
Couldy.hf  the^imtllQ  optmngof  itdoor, 
I^  itself  im  upott.  Jbim  j^-fMthnn^i,  jnOu^ 
Swarmed  with  enchaaimeftty  tUi  hit  spirit  tank, 
Surcharged,  within  him,  overblett  to  moye 
Beneath  ■  nm  thatirakiet  n  wtary  wbrid 
To  its  dnU  rmnid  of  ordinary  cares ; 
A  man  too  hi^py  for  mortality! 

They  are  separated,  aud  after  a  long  and  vigi- 
lant search  unUed  a«^,  but  only  for  a  few  brief 
moments — Ahafc  in  sweet  lOTe-time  make  so  many 
years  ;  they  departs  Vaudracour  resolving 

A  sacrifice  of  bivteigbt  to  attam 

A  final  portion  from  his  lather's  hand ; 

Which  granted,  bade  and  bcidegroom  then  would  flee 

To  some  JsatoCe  and  solitary  place, 

Shady  as  nighty  and  beautifal  aa  heaven, 

Where  they  OHLy  live,  with  no  one  to  behold 

Their  happiness,  or  to  disturb  their  love. 

But,  ala»  I  this  golden  dream  was  formed  but  to 
be  brokea :  Vandracour^s  father  sets  three  hired 
katoea  to  aeiae  hia  aou,  and  for  the  murder  he 
comnuta  oo  one*  he  is  thrown  into  prison.  Julia 
is  sent  to  a  C(Hivent»  lingers,  pines,  and  dies. 
VaudraGouc  at  the  termination  of  his  sentence 
retires  to  a  loaely  dwelling,  amid  whose 

Solitary  shades 
His  daya  he  wafted,  aa  imbecile  mind ! 

The  •♦  Idiot  Boy ,•  *  Michael,"  «  ITie  Armenian 
Lady's  hover  and  **  The  Prioress's  Tale,"  are  all 
examples  of  the  same  high  standard  of  refined 
poetry  and  sentfanent  with  the  above  which  we 
have  gi^retl.  In  those  beantifdl  selections  of 
vet8e<  in  -wfaicli  he,  by  a  theory  peculiar  to  minds 
«f  d«tp  Mid  ^eessive  contemplation,  has  giveu 
wings  to  the  waftings  of  a  pure  and  delighted 
•fttcy,"  there  are  many  sweet  and  gentle  songs, 
whicli'ins  must  from  want  of  room  pass  over; 
merely  nataing  some  few  by  name,  and  quoting 
otheiP»  of  mc»t  touching  and  tender  sentiment, 
wMob  embody  In  Ih^  very  echoes  all  that  is 
meek  ainl  lovely  in  the  thoughts  springing  up 
within  and  around  US  in  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds.  '*The  Water&ii  and  the  Eglantine," 
«  The  Oak  and  the  Broom.*  •♦  The  Seven  Sis- 
ters," and  "The  PHgritn's  Dream,"  are  of  the 
number  of  these.  The  following  we  quote,  select- 
ing sone  •stanzas  fvom  the  two  first,  and  givhig 
the  two  latter  entire* 

TOTOfiDAISY* 

I4  youth  fi^m  rock  to  rock  I  went, 
¥foni  nOl  to  hill  in  discontent, 
C^  pU^Jfpf^  iiigh  and  tnrbolent, 
"  ^Moist  ^eased  when  most  uneasy; 
"I^  now  i^y  own  delights  I  make,-* 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake, 
And  natwa's  late  of  thee  partake. 
Her  qrach^oved.  daisy  t 

Thee  Wiiitet  in  the  garland  wears 
■'    That  thinly  decks  his  few  grey  hairs ; 
Spri^^  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  ^irs, 
Tbal  she  may  sii  n  thee ; 


Whole  Summer-fidds  are  thlwe  by  right ; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  wight  1  ' 

Doth  in  tliy  crimson  head  defight 
When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrice  train, 
Thoa  greefat  the  tratelkr  in' 1^  lane. 
Pleased  at  his  greeting  thee  again  s 

Yet  nothing  daunted. 
Nor  grieved  if  thou  be  tet  at  noi^ht; 
And  oft  alone,  in  nooks  remote. 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought. 

When  such  are  wanted. 

If  to  a  rock  from  rains  ha  fly. 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky. 
Imprisoned  by  hot  ranshine,  Ke 

Near  the  green  holly, 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fare  ; 
He  needs  but  look  about,  and  there 
Thou  art ! — a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour» 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension, 
Some  steady  love,  some  high  ddight. 
Some  memory  that  had  token  flight, 
Some  chime  of  fancy,  wrong  or  right. 

Or  stray  invention 


A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy, 
That  thonght  comes  xiesitr-«4ad  instantly 

The  freak  is  over, 
The  shape  will  vanish— and,  behold  1 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold. 
That  spreads  itself,  some  faery  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar. 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star ; 
Not  quite  so  flur  as  many  are- 

In  heaven  above  thee; 
Yet  like  a  star  with  glittering  qrest, 
Self.poised  in  air  thou  seemest  at  rest  ( 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee  I 

Bright /ower  /  for  by  that  nam^  at  lastf 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 

Sweet,  silent  creature  l 
That  breath'st  wi^  me  ia  ann  and  air. 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  natnreu 


TO  THB  SMALL  CELANDINE. 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  f  n  story  : 
Tliere's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  t^e  httle  celandine. 
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Ere  a  leaf  la  on  a  Inuh, 
In  the  time  before  tlie  tlmsh 
Has  a  thought  about  h«r  nest, 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thj  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we'?e  little  warmth  or  none. 

Drawn  by  what  peculiar  spell, 
By  what  charm  for  sight  or  smell, 
Do  those  winged  dim-eyed  creatures,- 
Labourers  sent  from  waxen  cells, — 
Settle  on  thy  brilliant  features, 
In  neglect  of  buds  and  beUs 
Opening  daily  at  thy  side, 
By  the  season  multiplied  ? 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood. 
Thou  dost  show  a  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 
In  the  lane ;  there's  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be. 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth. 
Ill-requited  upon  earth, 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 
Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 
Serring  at  my  heart's  command, 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewiDg, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove. 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love. 


Often  have  I  sighed  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonely  pleasure. 
Sighed  to  think  I  read  a  book 
Only  read,  perhaps,  by  me  ; 
Yet  I  long  could  overlook 
Thy  bright  coronet,  and  thee. 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways. 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 

Blithe  of  heart,  from  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  play  at  hide-and-seek ; 
While  the  patient  primrose  sits 
Like  a  beggar  in  the  cold, 
Thou,  a  flower  of  wiser  wits, 
Slip'st  into  thy  sheltering  hold ; 
Bright  as  any  of  the  train 
When  ye  all  are  out  again. 

Thou  art  not  beyond  the  moon. 
But  a  thing  **  beneath  our  shoon : " 
Let  the  bold  adventurer  thrid. 
In  his  bark,  the  polar  sea ; 
Rear  who  will  a  pyramid  ; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  flower. 


THE  DANISH  BOY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
I. 

Bbtwxbn  two  sister  moorland  rills 
There  is  a  spot  that  seems  to  lie 
Sacred  to  flowerets  of  the  hills. 
And  saored  to  the  sky. 
And  in  this  smooth  and  open  dell 


There  is  a  tempest-stricken  tree ; 
A  corner-stone  by  lightning  cut. 
The  last  stone  of  a  lonely  hut  1 
And  in  this  dell  you  see 
A  thing  no  storm  can  e'er  destroy,— 
The  shadow  of  a  Danish  boy. 

IL 

In  clouds  above  the  lark  is  heard, 
But  drops  not  here  to  earth  for  rest ; 
Within  this  lonesome  nook  the  bird 
Did  never  build  her  nest. 
No  beast,  no  bird,  hath  here  his  home  | 
Bees,  wafted  on  the  breezy  air, 
Pass  high  above  those  fragrant  bells 
To  other  flowers, — ^to  other  dells 
Their  bnrthena  do  they  bear  i 
The  Danish  boy  walks  here  idone  s 
The  lovely  dell  is  all  hia  own. 

III. 

A  spirit  of  noon-day  is  he  i 

Yet  seems  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood ; 

Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be, 

Nor  herd-boy  of  the  wood. 

A  regal  vest  of  fur  he  wears. 

In  colour  like  a  raven's  wing  | 

It  fears  not  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  dew ; 

But  in  the  storm  'tis  fresh  and  blue 

As  budding  pines  in  spring ; 

His  helmet  has  a  vernal  grace, 

Fresh  as  the  bloom  upon  bis  faee. 

IV. 

A  harp  is  from  his  shoulder  slung^ 
Resting  the  harp  upon  his  knee ; 
To  words  of  a  forgotten  tongue, 
He  suits  its  melody. 
Of  flocks  upon  the  neighbouring  hill 
He  is  the  darling  and  the  joy ; 
And  often,  when  no  cause  appears. 
The  mountain-ponies  prick  their  ears 
—  They  hear  the  Danish  boy. 
While  in  the  dell  he  sits  alone 
Beside  the  tree  and  comer-atono» 


There  sits  he ;  in  his  face  you  spy 

No  trace  of  a  ferocious  air, 

Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky 

So  steady  or  so  fair* 

The  lovely  Danish  boy  is  blest 

And  happy  in  his  flowery  cove : 

Prom  bloody  deeds  his  thoughts  are  far ; 

And  yet  he  warbles  songs  of  war, 

That  seem  like  songs  of  love. 

For  calm  and  gentle  is  hia  mien  ( 

Like  a  dead  boy  he  is  serene. 


ADDRESS  TO  MY  INFANT  DAUGHTER. 

■  Hast  thou  then  survived  « 

Mild  offspring  of  inflrm  humanity. 
Meek  infant  t  among  all  forlomest  things 
The  most  forlorn — one  life  of  that  bright  star 
The  second  glory  of  the  heavens  ?— Thou  hast. 
Already  hast,  survived  that  great  decay. 
That  transformation  through  the  wide  earth  felt, 
And  by  all  nations.     In  that  Being's  sight 
From  whom  the  race  of  human  kind  proceed, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  ; 
And  one  day's  narrow  circuit  is  to  Him 
Not  less  capacious  than  a  thousand  years. 
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4d 


Bat  wliat  is  time  >  What  outward  glory  ?  Neither 

A  meaaare  ia  of  Thee,  whose  claims  extend 

Through  '*  heaven^s  eternal  year." — Yet  hail  to  Thea, 

Frail,  feeble  monthling  I — by  that  name,  methinks. 

Thy  scanty  breathing  time  is  portioned  out 

Not  idly. — ^Hadst  thou  been  of  Indian  birth, 

Couched  on  a  casual  bed  of  moss  and  leaves, 

And  mdeiy  canopied  by  leafy  boughs, 

Or  to  the  churlish  elements  exposed 

On  the  blanic  plains, — ^the  col£iess  of  the  nighti 

Or  the  night's  darkness,  or  its  cheerful  fiu;e 

Of  beauty,  by  the  changing  moon  adorned, 

Wovid,  with  imperious  admonitiott,  then 

Have  scored  thine  age,  and  punctually  timed 

Thine  infant  history,  on  the  minds  of  those 

Who  might  have  wandered  with  thee. — ^Mother's  love, 

Nor  less  than  mother's  loye  in  other  breasts, 

Will,  among  us  warm  dad  and  warmly  housed. 

Do  for  thee  what  the  finger  of  the  heayens 

Doth  all  too  often  harshly  execute 

For  thy  unblest  corals,  amid  wilds 

Where  fancy  hath  small  liberty  to  grace 

The  affections,  to  exalt  them  or  refine ; 

And  the  maternal  sympathy  itself. 

Though  atrongf  is,  in  the  main,  a  joyless  tie 

Of  naked  instinct,  wound  about  the  heart. 

Happier,  far  happier  is  thy  lot  and  ours  1 

Even  now — ^to  solemnize  thy  helpless 

And  to  enliven  in  the  mind's  regard 

Thy  paasiTe  beauty    parallel  have  risen, 

RescmblBBees,  or  ooutrasts,  that  connect 

Within  the  region  of  a  father's  thoughts 

Thee  and  thy  mate,  and  sister  of  the  sky. 

And  first ; — ^thy  sinless  progress,  through  a  world 


By  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturbed. 

Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers,  though  gathered  clouds, 

Moving  untouched  in  silver  purity, 

And  cheering  oft-times  their  reluctant  gloom. 

Pair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from  stain  : 

But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fill'st  thy  horn 

With  brightness  !  leaving  her  to  post  along, 

And  range  about,  disquieted  in  change. 

And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 

Once  up,  once  down  the  hill,  one  journey,  Babe, 

That  will  sufiice  thee ;  and  it  seems  that  now 

Thou  hast  fore-knowledge  that  such  task  is  thine ; 

Thou  travellest  so  contentedly,  and  sleep'st 

In  such  a  heedless  peace.    Alas  I  full  soon 

Hath  this  conception,  grateful  to  behold. 

Changed  countenance,  like  an  object  sullied  o*er 

By  breathing  mist ;  and  thine  appears  to  be 

A  mournful  labour,  while  to  her  is  given 

Hope,  and  a  renovation  without  end. 

—  That  smile  forbids  the  thought ;  for  on  thy  face 

Smiles  are  beginning,  like  the  beams  of  dawn. 

To  shoot  and  circulate ;  smiles  have  there  been  seen  ; 

Tranquil  assurances  that  heaven  supports 

The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 

Thy  loneliness ;  or  shall  those  smiles  be  called 

Feelers  of  love,  put  forth  as  if  to  explore 

This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  way 

Through  a  strait  passage,  intricate  and  dim  ? 

8ueh  are  they  ;  and  the  same  are  tokens,  signs. 

Which,  when  the  appointed  season  hath  arrived, 

Joy,  as  her  holiest  language,  shall  adopt. 

And  reason's  godlike  power  be  proud  to  own. 

Ephon. 


VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON. 


It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  the  "  Miscellany  **  every  species  of 
information  which  is  calculated  to  make  them 
wiser  and  better,  to  make  the  present  world  full 
of  rational  enjoyment,  and  the  future  world  rich 
in  hope.  In  order  to  carry  this  properly  into 
effect,  we  must  devote  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
our  early  numbers  to  the  laying  of  sure  foundations. 
We  do  this  advisedly,  and  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction on  our  minds  that  many  well-intentioned 
periodicals  have  failed  in  producing  that  effect 
which  they  probably  wished  to  produce,  not  from 
the  building  of  structures  which  were  in  them- 
selves fail  vrithal  to  look  upon,  but  from  the 
said  structure  being  founded  on  the  sand.  This 
we  have  seen,  and  this  we  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid.  We  can,  of  course,  do  little  upon  any 
one  subject  in  a  single  number,  because  the  name 
of  oTir  subjects  is  "  Le^on."  But  we  ourselves 
are  not  few,  neither  are  we  unknown  to  the  world ; 
and  therefore  we  hope  to  do  good,  and  to  find 
our  reward  in  the  cordial  approbation  of  an  in- 
structed and  grateful  public. 

In  taking  natural  subjects,  or  events  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  there  is  one  sort  of 
artificial  memory  which  wonderfully  abridges  the 
labour  of  knowing,  and  increases  the  fiicility  of 
remembering :  this  consists  in  what  may  be  tech- 
nicaUy  called  **  mapping,"— making  the  map  of 
Hm  woild,  wbeneyei  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  any 


part  of  it,  instantly  render  up  all  of  nature  or 
all  of  the  story  of  man  which  it  has  to  reveal. 

The  simplest  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  take  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  The  river  is  the  source  and 
centre  of  fertility,  the  means  of  inland  communi- 
cation, and  the  grand  attraction  for  human  beings, 
as  best  adapted  for  supplying  plenty  of  food,  and 
promoting  that  intercourse  by  means  of  which 
man  improves  man,  "  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron.** 

The  most  splendid  river  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe  is  unquestionably  the  Amazon,  which  min- 
gles its  waters  with  the  Atlantic  tide  almost 
directly  under  the  equator.  It  may  be  possible 
that  the  Mississippi,  in  North  America,  discharges 
an  equal,  or  perhaps  a  superior  quantity  of  water ; 
but  the  Mississippi  is,  for  great  part  of  its  course, 
smouldering  in  the  ruins  which  its  own  violence 
has  made.  Its  immediate  banks  are,  in  many 
places,  unprofitable  bluffs  of  sand  ;  while  behind 
these  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  pestilent 
marshes,  rank  with  the  most  deadly  effluvia,  and 
tenanted  by  the  most  loathsome  reptiles. 

The  Amazon,  mighty  as  it  is,  partakes  of  none 
of  those  characters.  It  rolls  its  mighty  flood 
silently  to  the  sea ;  and  ship  or  shallop  may  pro- 
ceed with  perfect  safety,  upwards  or  downwards, 
upon  it,  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  with- 
out the  slightest  intenuption  of  either  rock  or 
rapid. 

Then  its  branches  partake  of  much  of  the 
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majesty  of  ritfew  of  the  Urst  class ;  and  the 
grtMfer  ndthb^r  ffow  through  coontries  trhere 
nature  displays  the  utmost  exuberance  of  its 
bounty.  Taken  on  the  straight  luie,  the  source 
of  the  river  Madera,  in  Bolivia,  not  far  from  the 
once-celebrated  Potosi,  is  fifteen  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward  of  the  confluence  of  the  Amazon 
with  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Araguay,  iu  the  western 
part  of  Bntril,  rises  in  latitudes  nearly  as  far  to  the 
south.  The  northern  affluents  of  this  mighty  river 
are  of  smaller  dimen^ons  and  of  shorter  course  ; 
though  one  of  them,  the  Negro,  rising  in  Northern 
Peru,  not  far  from  Popian,  is  equal  to  at  least  a 
dozen  of  the  river  Thames.  Considering  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  have  underrated  rather 
than  exaggerated,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that, 
taking  it  on  the  straight  line — which,  of  course, 
is  less  than  the  absolute  extent  of  the  river, — 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  m  one  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  most  fertile  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
hundred  miles  broad.  It  thus  contains  not  less 
than  three  millions  of  square  miles  of  surface ; 
and  this,  considering  its  extreme  fertility,  would 
be  capable  of  supporting  the  whole  of  the  human 
beings  now  resident  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  number  of  these  is  reckoned  at  about  nine 
hundred  millions  ;  and  this  would  be  only  three 
hundred  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  two  acres  for  each  individual ;  and  we 
must  not  measure  the  fertility  of  tropical  America 
by  what  we  experience  in  this  country,  because 
a  bAnaffa  plantation  bears  fruit  all  the  year  round, 
and  supplies  more  human  food  from  a  single  acre 
than  could  be  supplied  by  ten  acres  of  the  best 
com  land  iu  England. 


It  is  true,  that  this  stupendous  valley  is  not, 
in  the  mean  time,  so  peopled  and  ko  cttltivM^d ; 
but  assuredfy  there  b  no  fault  in  nature,  ho  re^ 
son,  in  the  kuiduess  of  the  Creator  of  the^  vilify* 
why  this  should  not  be  the  oase«  .Qa  the  other 
hand,  it  ia  really  one  of  the  chosen  spdts  of  na- 
ture, as  the  thickness  aiid  splendour  of  its  forests, 
and  the  countless  myriads  of  its  flowers,  its  birds» 
and  its  mammalia,  abundantly  testify^  The  trade- 
wind  of  the  Atlantic  ia  always  upon  it,  bringing 
the  means  of  fertility.  Its  trees  «re  fsstooned 
with  climbing  plants  of  the  most  exquisite  colours  j 
and  whenever  a  little  clear  spot  occurs  ^mi4  th/^ 
magnificent  foliage,  the  hr^eeze  over  it  ¥iafts  ji 
perfume  of  plants  of  the  umaryilide^,  which  no 
human  pen  can  describe. 

Nor  is  this  extreme  richness  of  the  land  al) 
that  this  choice  spot  of  the  earth  has  to  bpa^t  of). 
The  river  itself,  while  it  uuides  the  extreme 
boundaries,  and  might  be  rendered*  Wi  ilstlf  and 
its  affluents,  a  perfect  highway  for  a  hundred  na- 
tions, is  rich  in  the  means  of  life.  The  manati. 
(the  pala  vaca  of  tlie  Spaniards)  iuhabits  th^ 
broad  waters  of  the  Amazon  in  eountleaa  thou- 
sands.  It  belongs  to  the  €^«uxm,  or  whale  tribe ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  fresh  water  ones,  and  its  fiesh 
and  fat  have  none  of  the  offensive  qualities, 
of  those  which  iuhabit  the  sea.  It  grazes  the 
weeds  on  the  banks,  or  those  which  are  .sob*i-, 
merged  by  the  water;  and  it  is  sopletitifel'that,' 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  its  fiesh  Is  sold  In 
the  shops,  and  very  much  resembles  veal,  ,,, 

Will  the  reader  come  with  us  agaiu  to  the., 
valley  of  the  Amazon,  for  we  cannot  see  it  all  at* 
once  ? 


MORE  PROGNOSTICS  FOR  1837. 
Vox  SteUarum^ 


February. — This  monih  is  remarkable  for  very 
numerous  aspects,  many  of  which  are  looking 
towards  London,  though  Edinburgh  will  not 
escape  scot  free.  Square,  trinal,  and  other  ugly  | 
opposition  aspects  casting  towards  Westmhister.  j 
About  the  1 4th,  much  trouble  at  the  post-ofiice. 
Domestic  bveezes ;  cool  and  frosty  to  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Mardu — Funds  considerably  affected  in  the 
Fleet;  finances  at  fault  ia  the  KingVBench. 
Barclay  and  trouble  brewing;  trouble  brews 
most. 

4p^"^.— -Mars  and  Jupiter  both  retrograding  in 
Leo,  (the  ruling  sign  of  France,)  portends  trou- 
bles, changes  among  the  deputies,  &c,  who  suc- 
ceed in  enacting,  to  the  delight  of  every  loyalist, 
that  Louis  Philippe  shall  be  shot  at  only  once  a 
month.  About  the  Ist,  numbers  establish  their 
right  to  take  possession  of  the  Scilly  Islands. 

May. — A  visible  eclipse  of  the  sun  every 
evening  of  this  month  ;  nor  will  the  moou  en- 


tirely escape.  Numerous  plots  cautiously  hatched 
in  the  country  ;  of  which  a  great  vaMij  are  dl^ 
covered  by  the  rural  police,  and  crushed  in  the 
egg  ;  others  not  suspected  till  Aiey  are  matured 
aod  take  wing,  ^        t    , 

June, — Uenchel  seea  aft  lihe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  naked  eye, 

August — The  sun  In  Aquarius,  which  Tneans, 
the  sun  at  a  watering-place  ;  and^  portends  great 
inundations  at  Margate,  Rai&sgate»  &c.,  of  visitors. 

Sq9temb€r,^l\iQ  dykes  of  Holland  filled  with 
water.  Great  scarcity  hi  Ireland  of  fr«iqhffllty  ; 
the  very  bogs  agitate.  ,   '^ 

iV9oem6er.— Duriug  this  month,  mfmy  ^^ 
affairs  will  be  diwovered  by  oandle^ght.   . 

Deemnber.  •^  Kfi  ailderman  hun§r  in  ohidn$. 
Turkey,  the  great  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
Mansion-house.  Reasoi^  to  complain  of  the 
state  of  Chili.  Friesland  obtains  great  accessions 
to  its  territory. 
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and  Literature,  had  long  been  felt  and  regretted  at 
SrightOQ,  a  pTace  whicli,  with  all  its  varied  and  power. 
fa!  attra^tso^B,  was  deficient  in  any  public  eBtablish- 
ncnt  bearing  &a  intoUeotoal  tharacter,  and  calculated 
to  interest  4iid  gratify  the  cidaoated  eluaes  who  form 
so  lax^e  and  influential  aiKMrtioiiof  Ua  visiters.  ScTeral 
attempts  ^ve  been  made  to  supply  a  deficiency  so 
generally  felt  and  deplored;  but  aU  had  failed  of  sue- 
eess,  nntS]  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year 
am  oadenTOar  wn*  inadei  which  wn  are  happy  to  an- 
nonnce  bns  baan  crowned  with  complete  aucoess.  Two 
gentlemen,  whose  names  are  most  honourably  associ- 
ated  with  literature  and  science,  Mr.  Horace  Smith 
and  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  conjunction  with  other  indiTiduals, 
iBkbnsd  with  timilar  tastes,  and  actuated  by  kindred 
fetAiw^a  act  on  foot  n  aooiety,  which  was  based  on  the 
public  exhibition  of  the  celebrated  coUeetion  of  fossil 
on^anic  remains,  which  had  been  collected  by  Dr. 
^lantelt,  at  Lewes,  and  which  a  year  or  two  previously 
had,  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  been 
iBBOTtd  to  Bdghton. 

TM  pUA  #f  the  Jnstitntion  comprised  the  establish* 
mei^t  .of  a  library  and  reading  room,  the  exhibition 
of  Dr.  Maotell^s  ^^llection,  the  delivery  of  lectures, 
the  botding  conversazioni,  &c.,  &c.  The  Earl  of 
Ssivmont  aceepled  the  oMce  of  patron  ;  and,  with  his 
aaeafltonaed-nnadfictDee,  bestowed  the  splendid  dona- 
tioa.  of  19^0/  t  four  noblemen,  connected  with  the 
cpnntjt  •  l>e€^me  the  vice^patrons ;  Davies  Gilbert, 
Esq..  y.P.H.S.,  took  on  him  the  office  of  president; 
ana  tibe  vice-presidents,  subordinate  of  him  and 
oaaiicSf  w^e  selected  from  the  rest  of  the  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  society ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Richardson, 
kaowo  j^  thfi  literary  world  by  varions  publications, 
chiefty  conneeted  with  German  Uteratwe,  was  appoint- 
ed corator  and  librarian ;  and  Yarious  gentlemen  of 
the  town  and  county,  contributed  presents  of  books 
andkpDiiniOns^  A  graduated  scale  of  subscriptions  was 
fOFOi^di ;  whfteh  waa  npidly  filled.  The  museum  was 
opened,  and  daily  attended  by  numbers  of  fashionable 
visitants  ;  lectures  were  delivered  on  geology  and  its 
aniiliary  aciences ;  and  the  whole  establishment  has 
progressed  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  exhibiting 
every  appearance  of  permanent  and  extended  success ; 
adding  a  new  source  of  attraction  to  the  place,  and 
bestowing  a  higher  and  more  intellectual  character  on 
its  attractions  and  pursuits.  In  compliment  to  the 
venerated  nobleman  who.  had  become  their  patron,  the 
mathetM^t'  tho  aoeitfty  del>ermined  to  hold  their 
aiii|]Te«fiii7,<m<ihe  >Sth  of  December,  his  lordship's 
birthday.  .Accordingly,  on  Monday  last,  the  following 
arrangements  were  made  for  celebrating  at  once  the/ite 
of  the  YuAtitution  and  of  its  patron. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  a  meeting  for  the  despatch  of 
bniiiicte  tMaheld'at  20  Steiae,  whenTacioos  honorary 
mcmbera  were  elected ;  at  twoi  Dr.  Mantell  delivered  a 
lectnn^^t^^^ToiwnHalVto  the  members  and  their 
friends^  at  which  600  or  700  persons  were  present ; 
and  a-'dititier  took  phice  at  the  Old  Ship,  at  six  in 
tho^«Mrtfcf dgf,  al''Wfak%  ibont  120  goeats  sat  down: 
IHma  GillArtt  Eiif^^  in  the  chair.  Tarions  addresses 
wece  nif^tQitfi^ooafnm;  and  though  it  ndght  seem 
invidious  to  particularize,  where  all  was  replete  with 
feeHiw  and  talent,  yet  we  cannot  but  refer  to  the 
spee»es('tfar'th^ 'R^v;  J.  S.  M.  Anderson,  in  pro- 
posing the^iUMltlil  of  thff  rofvred- chairman,  and  of 
Dc  M^teHi  in.  retlurmng  thanks  for  his  own  health, 
aa  admiral^o  .specimen*  of  .animated  and  impressive 
oratory,  Hocaoe  Smith,  Esq.,  recited  the  following 
lines,  as  Introdncing  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Egrc- 


0ON&  FOR  THE  AKNJV8BSAaT^D|N«BR  OPilSifr 
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J 9th  Dec,  1836. 

TiiovGn  Brfe^ton,  the  pride  of  our  island  was  hailVd 

As  the  gem  of  th0  •csao  and  queen  oC  tile  land; 
Though  her  rivals  for  favour  and  fks^on  had  fuled 

Her  progress  to  check,  or  her  sway  to  withstana ; 
Thouffh  her  palaoes,  halls,  and  satoona^Hbe  domaia 

Of  the  great  and  the  gay— might  profusely  he  shown, 
One  grace  was  deficient, — she  wanted  a  fhne 

Which  learning  and  science  miglit  haU  as  their .owii« 

A  fane  from  the  strife  of  opinion  apart, 

Where  the  world-wearied  man  an  asylum  might  find, 
M  ght  keep  daily  Sabbath,  and  hallow  his  heart 

By  the  study  of  nature,  the  culture  of  mind ; 
Where  the  stranger  and  Idler  their  hours  might  beguile, 

Willie  our  townsmen,  combined  ia  the  soothhig  puiwUts 
Of  knowledge  and  lore,  might  forget  for  a  while 

All  party  dissensions,  all  local  disputes. 

This  want  to^  supply,  we  instinctively  turned 

To  a  patron,  whose  high  philanthropic  ftnown 
And  beneficent  virtues  already  had  earned 

The  gratitude,  homage,  and  love  of  our  town ; 
To  one  whose  munificence  fosters  the  arts, 

While  thousands  his  wide-spreadlnig  bounties  proclaim ; 
To  one  whom  I  need  not  deeure,  for  yoar  hearts 

Have  responded  beforehand  to  Egremont's  naxae. 

His  princely  donation  a  basis  supplied 

For  our  young  iustitution,  which,  thriving  apace, 
Already  may  boast,  with  exensahle  pride, 

That  to  Brighton  it  gives  new  attraction  and  grac«. 
For  many  have  honoured  and  aided  our  cause 

Whose  names  are  in  letters  and  setance  reaoimed, 
Wliile  royalty's  sanction,  and  public  applause, 

Have  ennobled  our  title,  our  efforts  have  crowned. 

If  the  triumphs  which  thus  tram  an  Egremont  flow, 

Impress  us  at  all  times  witli  gratitude  deep, 
How  much  must  the  sentiment  quicken  and  glow 

When,  with  glad  celebratinti.  Me  birthday  we  keep  I 
Still,  still  may  he  flourish,  that  oft  we  may  meet, 

To  the  noblest  of  nobles  our  tribute  to  give, 
As  with  ftill  hearts  and  glasses  this  teast  we  repeat, 

"  Our  munificent  patron,  and  long  may  he  live !  " 

These  were  snooeeded  by  the  Irilowing  poetical 
effusion,  delivered  by  Mr.  G«  F.  Richnrdson)  after  the 
health  of  Dr.  Mantell:— 

When  wrapt  in  primal  night  Creation  lay. 

And  nature  languished  for  the  birth  of  day. 

Ere  yet  the  world  the  bliss  of  liglat  etijoycKl, 

And  earth  and  ocean  lay  a  formless  void. 

Then  God's  own  spirit  moving  o'er  the  deep 

Awakened  chaos  from  its  lifeless  sleep. 

Chased  from  the  dreary  void  the  gloom  of  night ; 

And  said,  let  light  appear,  and  all  was  light ! 

Soon  as  the  blissflil  boon  to  earth  was  given. 

All  nature  hail'd  this  first,  best  gift  of  heaven. 

Then  loud  hosannaa  through  creation  rang, 

Then  all  the  morning  stars  together  sapg, 

Aagelio  natures  shared  the  blest  employ, 

And  all  the  sona  of  God  were  heard  to  about  with  J9y  I 

E'en  thus  In  later  times,  to  darkness  hurl'd, 

A  kindred  gloom  o'erspread  the  moral  world ; 

Primeval  night  usurped  her  early  reign, 

Earth's  ancient  darkness  lived  and  ruled  again. 

And  mental  gkwm,  and  ignoraQce,  and  crime, 

Recall'd  the  chaos  of  the  earliest  time ; 

When,  lol  the  spirit  of  th'  Eternal  woke  ; 

Again  the  dawn  of  light  and  knowledge  broke'; 

Again  the  spirit  of  the  Inunortal  mind 

Revealed  the  boon  of  science  to  mankind ; 

Gave  to  some  favoured  son,  some  child  oC  earth,         '  < 

A  ray  divine,  a  spark  of  heavenly  birth, 

Kor  lent  the  blesslna  to  h&i  single  breast. 

But  bade  his  spirit  light  and  guide  tha  ^st  1 

Thus  was  a  Newton  taught  to  trace  the  skies, 

And  show  how  countless  worlds  o'er  worlds  arise. 

Thus  Milton  soared  in  all  the  blias  of  song. 

Caught  the  blest  accents  of  th'  ethereal  throng. 

Hose  to  the  heights  of  heaven  and  linger'd  there 

'*  An  earthly  guest,  and  drew  empyreal  air," 

And  many  a  pilgrim  in  this  "  vale  of  tears  " 

Capie  but  to  point  and  lead  to  brighter  spheres  1 

Yet  while  each  realm  of  nature  and  of  mind 

Revealed  the  secrets  in  its  depths  confined. 

One  spot  ahme  was  left*«*this  teeming  earth 

hay  all  unknown— its  wonders  and  their  birth; 

Until  some  raatftet'Spfrit  dared  e«pIor» 

Its  hidden  myst'rl»f->myst'ries  now  ao  moro«  i 
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Bince  Leibnits,  Werner,  Cuvlertooogtit  to  ▼few 
Ita  varied  itatet  and  changes  ever  new. 
And  last  a  Mantel),  on  his  native  soil, 
With  mind  untired  with  self-requiting  toL, 
Explored  a  mine  with  treasin-ea  all  replete, 
And  oped  A  scene  of  wonder  at  our  feet. 
And  as  Columbus  to  the  admiring  world 
Another  sphere  of  light  and  life  unftirled ; 
So  toonr  awe-struek  mind  and  wondring  gut 
Our  If  antell  wakes  a  world  of  other  days. 
Annuls  the  former  bounds  of  space  and  time, 
Recalls  to  life  creations  all  sublime, 
llestores  again  the  forms  that  breathed  of  yore, 
And  bid  earth's  wildest  wonders  live  onoe  more ! 

And  as  a  Newton  bids  us  gaze  on  high, 

And  trace  our  Maker  mirror'd  in  tlie  sky, 

As  Milton  taught  the  aspiring  mind  to  soar 

To  heights  of  heaven,  and  wonder,  and  adore, 

And  share  in  Joys  to  nobler  natures  given. 

And  taste  on  this  poor  earth  the  Joys  of  heaven; 

So,  taught  by  Mantell's  science,  we  may  bring 

"  Sermons  from  stones,  and  good  fTom  every  thing," 

Learn  holiest  lessons  from  each  stone  or  clod, 

And  "  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God  1 " 

The  party  separated  about  eleren,  highly  gratified 
with  their  mental  feast. 

Among  those  present  were  the  Doke  of  St.  Alban's, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Sir 
Richard  Hunter,  Sir  Ralph  Rice,  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
Mr.  Murchison,  the  geologist,  &c.,  &o.;  the  gallery 
was  crowded  with  ladies,  admitted  after  dinner,  as 
spectators,  who  witnessed  with  evident  delight  the 
gratifying  proceedings  of  the  erening. 


The  enjoyment  of  the  party  wu  renew«d  at  the 

converioiione  of  the  following  eyening;  when  Mr. 
Richardson  read  an  '*  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews ;"  the  Rey.  Mr.  Edwards,  a  paper  on  the 
'*  Equation  of  Time  ;"  and  Mr.  Murchuon  described 
a  series  of  interesting  inyestigations  respecting  the 
*'  Geological  Structure  of  the  CliiEB  of  the  west  of 
England  and  of  Wales.'* 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  lay  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  which 
bids  fair  to  assume  an  important  rank  among  the 
institutions  of  the  country;  originating  as  it  does 
under  circumstances  more  than  commonly  fayourable 
to  its  permanence  and  success ;  placed  in  a  town  the 
resort  of  the  intellectual,  and  educated,  and  wealthy 
classes ;  honoured  with  the  sanction  of  Royalty,  for 
their  Majesties  have  recently  bestowed  their  sanction, 
and  allowed  it  be  entitled  '*  The  Sussex  Royal  Institn. 
tion ;"  and,  above  all,  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
energies  and  the  genius  of  Dr.  Mantell ;  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  being  one  of  the  first  geologists  and  fale« 
ontologists  of  the  age,  is  also  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  teachera,  and  the  most  entertaining,  as  well  ad  in- 
structive of  lecturers,  the  Society  cannot  fail  to  attain 
permanence  and  prosperity,  and  confer  advantages 
not  only  on  the  town  and  county  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, but  also  to  contribute,  in  an  important  degree,  to 
the  advancement  of  icieneei  and  the  general  dlffosion 
of  knowledge. 


THE  WESTERN  EMIGRANT, 

A  F&IZB  POEM9 
BT  MRS.   8IOOUBMBY,  OF  HABTFO&D,  AMBRXCA. 


Amid  those  forest  shades  that  proudly  rear'd 
Their  unshorn  beauty  toward  the  favouring  skies. 
An  axe  rang  sharply.    There  with  vigorous  arm 
Wrought  a  bold  emigrant,  while  by  his  side 
His  little  son,  with  question  and  response, 
Beguiled  the  toiL 

"  Boy,  thou  hast  never  seen 
Such  glorious  trees ;  and  when  their  giant  trunks 
Fall,  how  the  firm  earth  groans  I     Remembereat  thou 
The  mighty  river  on  whose  breast  we  sailed 
So  many  days  on  toward  the  setting  sun  ? 
Compared  to  that,  our  own  Connecticut 
Is  but  a  creeping  stream." 

**  Father,  the  brook 
That  by  our  door  went  singing,  when  I  launched 
My  tiny  boat,  with  all  the  sportive  boys, 
When  school  was  o*cr,  is  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  those  deep  broad  waters.    To  my  eye 
They  are  as  strangers.    And  those  little  trees 
My  mother  planted  in  the  garden-bound 
Of  our  first  home,  from  whence  the  fragrant  peach 
Fell  in  its  ripening  gold,  was  fairer,  sure, 
Than  this  dark  forest,  shutting  out  the  day.'' 

«*  What,  ho  I  my  little  giri,"— and  with  Ught  step 
A  fairy  creature  hasted  toward  her  sire, 
And  setting  down  the  basket  that  contained 
The  noon's  repast,  looked  upward  to  his  face 
With  sweet,  confiding  smile. 

**  See,  dearest,  see 
Yon  bright-wing'd  parroquet,  and  hear  the  song 
Of  the  gay  red-bird  echoing  through  the  trees, 
Making  rich  music.     Didst  thou  ever  hear 
In  far  New- England  such  a  mellow  tone  ?" 
**  I  had  a  robin  that  did  take  the  crumbs 
Each  night  and  morning,  and  his  chirping  voieo 
Did  mn^e  me  joyful  as  I  went  to  tend 
My  snow-drops.     I  was  always  laughing  there, 
In  that  first  home.    I  should  be  happier  now, 


Methinks,  if  I  could  find  among  thcte  dells 
The  same  fresh  violets." 

Slow  Night  drew  on. 
And  round  the  rude  hut  of  the  emigrant 
The  wrathful  spirit  of  the  autumn  storm 
Spake  bitter  things.     His  wearied  children  slept, 
And  he,  with  head  declined,  sat  listening  long 
To  the  swoln  waters  of  the  Illinois, 
Dashing  against  their  shores.    Starting,  he  spake— 

**  Wife ! — did  I  see  thee  brush  away  a  tear  ?— 
Say,  was  it  so  ?     Thy  heart  was  with  the  halls 
Of  thy  nativity.    Their  sparkling  lights 
Carpets  and  sofas,  and  admiring  guests, 
Befit  thee  better  than  these  rugged  walls 
Of  shapeless  logs,  and  this  lone  hermit-home." 

"  No — no  1 — All  was  so  still  around,  methonght 

Upon  my  ear  that  echoed  hymn  did  steal 

Which  'mid  the  church  where  erst  we  paid  our  vowt 

So  tuneful  pealed.     But  tenderly  thy  voice 

Dissolved  the  illusion." And  the  gentle  smile 

Lighting  her  brow, — the  fond  caress  that  sooth'd 
Her  waking  infant,  reassur'd  his  soul 
That  wheresoe'er  the  pure  affections  dwell, 
And  strike  a  healthful  root,  is  happiness. 

Placid  and  grateftil  to  his  rest  he  sank, — 
But  dreams,  those  wild  magicians,  which  do  play 
Such  pranks  when  Reason  slumbers,  tireless  wrouglkt 
Their  will  with  him.    Up  rose  the  busy  mart 
Of  his  own  native  city,*-roof  and  spire 
All  glittering  bright  in  Fancy's  frost-work  ray. 
Forth  came  remember'd  forms — ^with  curving  neck 
The  steed  his  boyhood  nurtured,  proudly  neighcA— 
The  favoured  dog,  exulting  round  his  fiset 
Frisk'd  with  shrill,  joyous  bark— -famiUar  doors 
Flew  open^greeting  hands  with  his  were  link'd 
In  Friendship's  grasp— he  heard  the  keen  debate 
From  congregated  haunts,  where  mind  with  mind 
Doth  blend  and  brighten — and  till  moining  rov'd 
'Mid  the  IotM  scenery  of  his  £ather*lAnd. 
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Eiemmis  t^Piams  Geometry ^  Tkeontieal  and  Prae* 
tieal,  rndudmy  PUmt  jyiffOH&mttry,  Mmiuration  ^f 
Pkme  Swafme€9,  and  GeomeMetU  AnalyHs,  By  Tho- 
MAS  Duncan,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Matheniatics  in  the 
UniTcnity  of  St.  Andrews.  Maclaehkn  and  Stewart, 
EdinborgL.     1833. 

Thovgh  this  work  WIS  published  three  years  before 
we  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech,  or  cut  onr  teeth, 
(of  whidi  we  fiarpose  to  make  viforons,  but,  we  tmst, 
not  nnseaaonable,  use,)  yet  it  has  come  so  recently 
ander  our  notice,  that  we  cannot  help  saying  a  few 
words  respecting  it.    Those  words  cannot  be  many ; 
and  it  naay  readily  be  supposed,  that  a  systematic  class- 
book  upon  the  elements  of  plane  geometry,  drawn  up 
ezpresaly   for  the  students  of  a  university,  cannot 
have  the  moat  powerful  attractions  for  the  readers  of 
popular  or  miacellaaeous  writing.    This  book,  how- 
ever. Is  no  exception :  its  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  which  the  lovers  of  sound  knowledge 
can  pay  attention,  and  one  which  has  been  literally 
tabooed  to  the  great  majority,  not  only  of  tolerably 
learned  jwraons  generally,  but  of  those  who  actually 
have  professional  need  of  it,  by  the  crabbedness  of  the 
elementary  works.    We  say  it  with  regret,  but  we  say 
it  from  long  ]>erBonal  experience,  that  there  is  a  griev- 
ous lack  of  geometrical  knowledge  among  the  engineers, 
architects,  surveyors,  and  other  professional  persons 
in  this  country,  to  whom  geometry  is  more  essential 
than  any  other  science  ;  and  were  we  to  enumerate  all 
the  bonglings  and  blunders  in  the  execution  of  import- 
sat  works,  which  have  resulted  from  this  deficiency, 
lie  should  require  to  bespeak  more  than  six  months  of 
the  **  Miscellany  *'  for  this  list  alone. 

Euclid's  Elements,  as  restored  by  Simpson,  and  as 
rendered  more  elegant  by  Flay  fair,  are  delightful  books 
to  such  as  can  read  them  with  understanding;  but 
they  are  sealed  books  to  every  one  who  has  not  a 
Cohunbos  going  before  him  to  break  the  egg.  In  the 
very  first  book  of  Euclid  there  are  many  subjects 
mixed  up  not  germain  to  each  other,  and  between  the 
one  thd  the  other  of  which  there  is  no  passsge  for  the 
young  learner,  however  desirous  he  may  be  of  learning. 
Even  at  the  very  dfth  proposition, — the  far-famed 
ponM  atinorumi — there  is  a  mixture  of  shadowy  mat- 
ters, all  tme,  no  doubt,  and  beautifully  true,  but  so 
dimly  seen  by  the  tyro,  that  for  one  student  who 
paasea  this  '* bridge"  trhimphaDtly,  ten,  at  least, 
stand  atiU,  and  know  no  more  of  geometry. 

Professor  Duncan's  elementary  work  unravels  all 
these  condnsions ;  and  though  it  carries  the  student 
through  Uie  whole  of  plane  geometry,  including  the 
mensuration  of  lines,  angles,  triangles,  and  surfaces, 
is  yet  ao  clear  in  its  expression,  and  so  gradual  in  its 
steps,  that  we  could  hardly  imagine  it  possible  for 
even  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  to  fail  in  under- 
standing every  word  of  it,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
teacher.  To  borrow  an  expression,  it  is  indeed  **  one 
perfect  dirysolite,"  transparent,  and  without  a  single 
flasr ;  aad  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  every  school-boy 


in  the  three  kingdoms  conld  be  illomfaiated  by  its 
radiance. 

We  do  not  say  this  casually,  as  things  are  some* 
times  said  by  reviewers  who  neither  understand  their 
book,  nor  know  its  author.  We  love  the  mathematfcal 
sciences,  for  we  know  that  in  them  is  contained  the 
mighty  lever  which  has  cast  the  idols  of  superstition 
down  from  their  bases,  and  placed  in  their  stead  that 
illustrious  personification  of  truth,  by  means  of  which 
human  and  divine  knowledge  have  stricken  hands,  and 
glorious  light  and  liberty  have  renovated  the  world. 
We  also  know  Professor  Duncan ;  that  is,  we  once 
knew  him,  year  after  year,  week  after  week,  and  day 
after  day,  for  a  longer  period  than  the  Grecian  armies 
beleaguered  the  towers  of  Ilium ;  we  know  that  he  was 
then  the  foremost  teacher  of  mathematics,  in  point  of 
clearness  and  effect,  that  had  ever  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  information, — and  it  was  not  very  limited ; 
and  his  book  tells  us  that,  fax  from  falling  off,  he  has 
gone  on  improving. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  cordially  re- 
commend this  volume,  as  the  most  simple,  the  most 
beautiful,  and,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and 
beauty,  the  n^ost  profound  that  was  ever  written  on 
the  subject. 

To  give  extracts  of  such  a  work,  or  even  an  analysis 
of  it,  would  not  suit  our  publication ;  but  we  may 
mention  the  general  contents  of  the  eleven  books  of 
which  it  consists.  Book  first  is  devoted  to  the  com- 
parison of  straight  lines  and  angles,  the  simplest  of 
all  geometrical  subjects,  and  not  confused  by  any 
reference  to  squares  or  other  areas.  Book  second 
is  devoted  to  the  circle,  and  to  lines  in  and  about  the 
circle,  which  is  the  next  step  in  point  of  simplicity. 
Book  third  is  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  triangles 
and  squares,  which  are  the  simplest  of  all  geometrical 
figures.  Book  fourth  is  devoted  to  proportion  ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  equal  ratios,  which  is  so  unwedgable 
in  Euclid's  Elements,  is  rendered  exceedingly  simple. 
The  fifth  book  contains  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  proportion  to  the  proper  subjects  of  plane  geometry, 
— Unes,  angles,  and  plane  surfaces.  The  sixth  book 
contains  the  elements  of  plane  trigonometry.  The 
seventh  book  contains  their  applications.  The  eighth 
book  contains  the  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces.  The 
ninth  book  contains  their  application  to  the  different 
kinds  of  surveying.  The  tenth  book  explains  the 
geometry  of  the  circle.  The  eleventh  and  last  book 
exhibits  a  brief  but  very  clear  system  of  geometrical 
analysis ;  and  to  the  whole  there  are  appended  very 
useful  exercises  on  the  different  parts.  Such  are  the 
contents  of  Duncan's  "  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry." 

His  "  Elements  of  Solid  Geometry  "  are  also  before 
us ;  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  briefly 
adverting  to  them.  We  hope  he  will  go  on,  aod  let 
us  have  other  two  volumes  on  general  quantity ;  namely, 
the  determinate,  the  indeterminate,  and  the  differential 
analysis,  in  the  same  clear  and  masterly  style  as  the 
present  volumes. 


GEMS. 


CoMTMrriiiwT.«— Is  that  beast  better  that  hath  two 
or  three  mountains  to  graxe  on,  than  a  little  bee  that 
feeds  oa  dew  ov  manna,  and  lives  upon  what  faUs 
every  mendiig  from  the  storehouses  of  heaven,  clouds, 
and  Providence  ?  Can  a  man  quench  his  thirst  better 
out  of  a  river  than  a  full  urn,  or  drink  better  from  the 
fountain  whi^  is  finely  paved  with  marble,  than  when 
it  wells  over  the  greea  tuf  ?-^eremy  Taylor, 


MiSE&Y. — ^Were  we  called  upon  to  name  the  object 
under  the  sun  which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration 
in  the  heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
itself  the  most  affecting  incongruities,  which  contains 
the  sum  and  substance  of  human  misery,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  say,  *'an  irreligious  old  age."— //anna A 
More, 

EAR-itxMGS.— The  progress  of  civilixation  is  slow, 
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b«t  sore ;  Mr-riiigt  have  at  Uat  followed  noM-ringi  to 
tba  reoeptacle  of  Uiiogi  lott  upon  earth.  Patches  and 
'*  paiat  an  inch  thick  **  long  since  disappeared,  and 
piacking  the  eye  brows  is  now  little  practised  among 
ike  ladiei,  except  by  those  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
LitUfl  by  little,  and  step  by  step,  it  is  discovered  that 
naCvre  eaa  duke  np  a  tolerably  good-looking  head  and 
ftuse,  without  having  the  aid  of  art  to  fnmish  np  her 
handy  work.  This,  however,  has  not  been  established 
completely  as  regards  the  body,  bat  that  the  time  will 
oome,  say  in  a  century  or  two,  when  thit  problem  will 
be  solved  in  the  affirmative,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and 
curved  spinea  and  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints  and 
eonsnmptions,  will  be  no  longer  incurred,  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  dame  nature  the  proper  method  of 
shaping  the  human  frame.  We  are  first  in  the  race 
of  human  civilisation,  thoagh  our  education  is  not 
ilniahed,  as  they  say  at  boarding  schools ;  and  by 
looking  at  those  behind  us,  we  may  see  the  gradations 
tlirough  which  we  have  passed.  The  American  Indians 
flatten  the  heads  of  their  children  to  give  them  a 
genteel  appearance.  The  people  of  Japan  blacken 
their  teeth ;  and  ear-rings,  and  nose-rings,  and  toe-  ' 


rings,  as  well  as  armlets  and  anklets,  are  fashionable 
among  those  styled  savages  in  all  countries.  Of  theae 
we  are  much  in  advance,  as  is  proved  bv  the  gradiud 
abandonment  of  ear-rings,  which  will  be  thorough, 
now  that  the  fashionables  of  England  have  given  them 
up.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  thought  as  ungenteel  to 
be  seen  with  such  pendants,  as  it  would  for  a  lady  to 
walk  up  Regent- street  in  the  finery  of  an  Eaquimaox 
bride— dipi^  in  train  oil,  and  clothed  in  the  entrails 
of  a  whale ;  such  bein|[  the  method  adopted  by  the  fair 
of  that  tribe  to  render  themselves  peculiarly  attractive 
to  their  lovers. 

Harmony. — He  who  cultivates  peace  with  others 
does  them  a  kindness ;  but  he  does  himself  a  greater, 
by  the  returns  to  his  own  breast.  If  you  brighten  a 
knife,  it  will  smooth  the  stone  on  which  you  brighten 
it.  This  is  the  case  with  nations ;  they  who  promote 
it  find  happy  returns.  War  is  the  reverse.  The  life 
of  a  man  is  a  serious  thing,  it  is  his  all,  and  ought  not 
to  be  wantonly  trifled  away.  War  is  one  of  the  greatest 
plagues  of  man ;  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  a  plague  much 
courted.  A  bleeding  man  and  bleeding  nation  take 
long  to  recover. — W,  Hutttm, 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


Da.  PaiNOLB. — Solomon  has  said,  **  Answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit.'' Perhaps  this  has  seldom  been  done  in  a  more 
happy  way  than  in  the  following  occurrence : — Some 
years  ago,  as  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Pricgle,  of  Perth,  was 
taking  a  walk  one  summer  afternoon  upon  the  Inch, 
two  young  beaux  took  it  into  their  heads  to  break  a 
jest  upon  the  old  parson.  Walking  briskly  up  to  him, 
they  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  them  what  was  the 
colour  of  the  devil's  wig  ?  The  worthy  clergyman, 
eurveying  them  attentively  a  few  seconds,  made  the 
following  reply : — "  Truly  here  is  a  most  surprising 
ease, — ^two  men  have  served  a  master  all  the  days  of 
their  life,  and  can't  tell  the  colour  of  his  wig  1 " 

GaoaoB  thb  Third. — "  The  king  and  queen  have 
SttiFered  infinitely  from  the  loss  of  the  sweet  little 
prince,  who  was  the  darling  of  their  hearts  (Prince 
Octavius).  I  was  charmed  with  an  expression  of  the 
king's  :  *  Many  people,'  said  he,  *  would  regret  they 
ever  had  so  sweet  a  child,  since  they  were  forced  to 
part  with  him.  This  is  not  my  case  ;  I  am  thankful 
to  God  for  having  graciously  allowed  me  to  enjoy  such 
a  creature  for  four  years.'  Yet  his  sorrow  was  very 
great." — Hannah  More, 

A  Sea-Bull. — An  Irishman  who  served  on  board 
a  man-of-war  in  the  capacity  of  a  waister,  was  selected 
by  one  of  the  ofiicers  to  haul  in  a  tow-line  of  consider- 
able length,  which  was  towing  over  the  taffrail.  After 
drawing  in  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  which  had  put  his 
patience,  as  well  as  every  muscle  of  his  arms,  se- 
verely to  the  proof,  he  muttered  to  himself,  '*  Sure, 
it's  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow;  it's  a  good 
week's  work  for  any  five  in  the  ship.  Bad  luck  to  the 
arm  or  leg  it'll  lave  me  at  last.  What  1  more  of  it 
yet  I  Och,  murder  I  the  sea's  mighty  deep,  to  be 
sure."  After  continuing  in  a  similar  strain,  and  con- 
ceiving there  was  little  probability  of  the  completion 
of  his  labour,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  address- 
ing the  officer  of  the  watch,  exclaimed,  '*  Bad  manners 
to  me,  sir,  if  I  don't  think  somebody's  cut  off  the 
other  end  of  it." 

Family  Nambs. — Henry  Pielding  being  in  com- 
pany with  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  with  whose  family  his 
own  was  closely  connected,  hb  lordship  asked  the 
reaaon  why  they  spelt  their  names  differently ;  the 
earl's  family  doing  it  with  the  e  first  (Feilding),  and 
Mr.  Henry  with  the  t  first  (Fielding).  «'  I  cannot  tell, 
ny  lord,"  answered  the  great  tiovelist,  *'  except  it  be 


that  my  branch  of  the  family  were  the  first  that  knew 
how  to  spell." 

MiLLBR  AND  Hrrschbl. — About  the  year  1760, 
as  Dr.  Miller,  the  organist,  was  dining  at  Pontefract, 
with  the  officers  of  the  Durham  militia,  one  of  them, 
knowing  his  love  of  music,  told  him  they  had  a  young 
German  in  their  band  as  a  performer  on  the  hautboy, 
who  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  England,  and  yet 
spoke  English  almost  as  well  as  a  native,  and  who  was 
also  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin.  The  officer 
added,  that  if  Miller  would  come  into  another  room, 
this  German  shoold  entertain  him  with  a  solo.  The 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  Miller  heard  a  solo 
of  Giardini's  executed  in  a  manner  that  surprised  him. 
He  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  having  some 
private  conversation  with  the  young  musician,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  engaged  himself  for  any 
long  period  to  the  Durham  militia  ?  The  answer  was, 
'*  Only  from  month  to  month."  *'  Leave  them,  then," 
said  the  organist,  "  and  come  and  live  with  me.  I 
am  a  single  man,  and  think  we  shall  be  happy  toge- 
ther ;  and  doubtless  your  merit  will  soon  entitle  you 
to  a  more  eligible  situation."  The  offer  was  accepted 
as  frankly  as  it  was  made ;  and  the  reader  may  imsgine 
with  what  satisfaction  Dr.  Miller  must  have  remem- 
bered this  act  of  generous  feeling,  when  he  hears  that 
this  young  Gerflian  was  Herschel  the  astronomer. — 
The  Doctor. 

Ancient  Custom. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Bi- 
shops, when  signing  their  names,  use  the  old  Latin 
appellations,  or  abbreviations  of  them,  for  their  sees, 
instead  of  the  English  ones :  thus,  Ebor.  stands  for 
York,  Cantuar.  for  Canterbury,  Vigom.  for  Worcester, 
and  Exon.  for  Exeter.  Some  well-meaning  people  are 
occasionally  much  perplexed  by  these  subtleties.  When 
the  princess  Charlotte  was  labouring  under  an  indis- 
position, the  bishop  of  Salisbury  sent  frequent  inquir- 
ies to  her  Scotch  physician,  signing  himself  '*  J.  Se- 
rum." The  doctor,  unversed  in  these  niceties,  observed 
to  a  friend,  that  he  had  been  pestered  with  notes  from 
"ane  Jean  Sarroom,  that  he  ken'd  nothing  aboot. 
I  tak'  nae  notice  o'  the  fellow,"  said  he. 

A  Pretty  Book.—"  A  lady,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"  once  asked  me,  at  Streatham  Park,  to  lend  her  a 
book."  "What  sort  of  a  book  would  you  like?"  said 
I.  "An  abridgment"  was  the  unexpected  reply; 
"  the  last  pretty  book  I  read  was  an  abridgment.'' 
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PROVIDENCE. 


A  Tvmfc&ous  class  of  ancient  heathen  enter- 
tained au  opinion,  that  the  invisible  God  aban- 
doned Qxe  affairs  of  naea  enturely  to  themselves. 
They  peisuaded  themselves  that  it  must  be  in- 
•onflstaat  with  his  dignity  to  notice,  and  incom- 
patible with  his  happiness  to  concern  himself  in, 
the  tzansactions  and  objects  of  this  lower  world  ; 
that  his  habitation  was  so  immeasurably  remote, 
tad  his  feUcity  so  essentially  dependent  on  un- 
ihHnhed  repose,  that  the  character  and  condi- 
tfon  of  men  never  shared  for  a  moment  his 
divine  regards.  They  absurdly  argued  from  their 
own  limited  capacity  to  his  infinite  perfection  ; 
and  becawc  they  found  that  the  more  indepen- 
dimt  they  conld  render  their  contrivances  of  their 
suhseqnent  care,  the  more  they  were  at  liberty 
for  new  contrivances  and  pursuits,  they  trans- 
ferred the  same  ideas  to  the  infinite  God  ;  for- 
getting that  the  perfection  of  an  uncircumscribed 
essence  consists  partly  in  pervading  and  superin- 
tending all  things,  and  yet  being  absolutely  in- 
dependent and  happy. 

This  was  approachmg  the  consummation  of 
tbeir  misery  and  guilt.  For,  by  this  virtual  an- 
jubilatiou  of  the  Divine  Being,  they  destroyed 
every  adequate  restraint  on  vice,  every  encou- 
ngement  to  virtue,  and  every  ground  of  substan- 
tia] consolation  to  distress.  The  vicious  might 
sin  on  ^thout  dreading  his  frown  ;  the  virtuous 
mi^t  praetise  sell^enial,  and  aim  at  improve- 
ment, without  hoping  to  obtain  lus  smile  :  and 
had  all  the  sufferers  which  the  world  contained 
sent  up  one  united  groan,  one  imploring  supplica- 
tion for  relief,  they  would  only  have  been  giving 
theic  bie«th  to  the  winds.  They  voluntarily  re- 
duced themselves  to  the  blank  and  cheerless 
estate  of  being  "  without  hope  *  because  "  with- 
out God,  in  the  world." 

Uow  difieient  the  view  of  his  character  and 
conduct  Is  that  which  dMae  revelation  supplies! 
It  drawB  aside  the  veil  which  concealed  his  glory 
from  our  eyes,  and  shows  him  in  his  high  and  holy 
place,  not  in  a  state  of  silence  and  solitude,  but 
surrounded  by  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and 
rtinii— into  of  thousands,  each  of  them  waiting  to  do 
fab  bidding ;  not  in  a  state  of  moral  inactivity, 
but  In  active  communication  with  every  part  of 
his  vast  dominions,  through  a  thousand  different 
chaanels  %  not  in  a  state  of  apathy,  regardless  of 
earth  and  ali  its  mnltifturious  concerns,  but  as 
actnallf  bending  towards  it,  listening  to  every 
sonnd  it  utters,  observing  the  conduct  of  every 
being  it  contains,  and  approving  or  condemning 
every  action  which  it  exhibits ;  it  even  shows 
htm  to  us  in  the  astonishing  act  of  raising  up  the 
£BJlen  and  prostrate  children  of  earth,  and  putting 
them  in  the  way  of  reaching  his  own  abode. 

Deferring,  £of  the  present,  a  detailed  consider- 

ation  of-  the  evidence  on  which  the  doctrine  of 

a  ttnhrenal  providence  rests,  I  will  merely  re- 
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mind  the  reader  that  nature,  with  all  its  couritlesa 
tribes  and  successive  generations,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  family  of  Provid^ce  ; 
that  prophecy  is  only  a  leaf  from  the  book,  a 
section  of  the  great  plan  ;  that  remorse' is  only  a 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence ;  that 
the  dread  inspired  by  conscious  guilt  is  only  a 
repetition  of  Belshaazar's  doom-*«  sight  of  the 
hand  of  Providence  guiding  the  lightning  before 
the  sinner's  eye  ;  that  prayer  is  an  appeal  to 
Providence  ;  the  final  Judgment  the  winding  up 
of  Providence  ;  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
saved,  its  ample  and  sublime  results. 

I  will  now  only  invite  attention  to  the  conso- 
latory nature  of  the  doctrine.  It  includes  a  spe- 
cies of  consolation,  indeed,  even  for  the  irceli- 
gious.  Solemn  thought !  It  assures  them  that  if 
they  will  perish,  their  doom  shall  not  commence 
a  moment  before  it  is  righteously  due,  nor  in  the 
least  degree  exceed  the  severity  which  their  guilt 
has  deserved.  Justice  shall  be  done  them.  But 
to  the  Christian  the  doctrine  is  an  unmixed  con- 
solation. He  believes  that  the  same  providing 
mind  which  bestowed  ''  the  mispeakable  gift>'|  is 
engaged  to  supply  his  daily  bread  i  that  the  same 
kind  and  careful  hand  which  led  him  away  from 
the  verge  of  the  bottomless  gulf,  is  employed  in 
conducting  him  to  heaven.  And  can  he  believe 
this?  can  he  realize  to  himself  the  cheering 
truth  that  he  is  living  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 
not  be  solaced  by  it?  If  this  truth  had  been, 
revealed,  and  brought  to  you  to-day,  reader,  for 
the  first  time — ^if  your  affairs  had  hitherto  en- 
gaged no  attention  but  your  own^  and  it  had 
to-day  been  revealed  to  you  that  from  this  mo- 
ment God  would  watch  over  them,  that  he  in- 
tended to  treat  them  as  a  part  of  his  own  aifafr^ 
that  he  had  actually  taken  the  management  of 
them  into  his  own  hands,  would  not  the  report 
bring  you  relief,  and  fill  you  with  delight? 

Go  to  a  person  who  is  in  the  last  extremity 
of  want  and  wretchedness ;  tell  him  that  his 
situation  has  excited  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
will  befriend  him  ;  inform  him  that  they  are  per> 
sons  high  in  rank,  and  great  in  resources ;  and 
that  they  have  never  been  known  to  abandon  a 
benevolent  object  when  once  they  have  adopted 
it ;  tell  him  this— and,  if  he  can  bring  himself  to 
believe  tidings  so  joyful,  will  he  not  feel  that  his 
wants  are  at  an  end,  and  be  ready  to  give  a 
loose  to  exclamations  of  delight  ?  But  though 
such  a  case  were  to  occur ;  nay,  more,  though 
tlie  individuals  who  befriended  him  were  Uie 
most  distinguished  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
philanthropists,  philosophers,  and  kings ;  and 
though  they  were  daily  to  meet  in  solema  deli- 
beration on  notlung  but  his  affairs  y  and  were  to 
place  the  whole  of  their  resources  for  his  use, 
what  would  it  all  be,  great  as  it  seems,  compared 
with  the  fact,  that  tlie    great  God  himself  takes 
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the  charge  of  our  affairs  ?  How  insignificant  to 
have  a  few  fellow-creatures  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  our  concerns*  liable  as  they  are  to  err, 
weak  in  their  utmost  strength,  and  unable  to  aid 
us  when  most  we  need  assistance — compared 
with  the  superintending  providence  of  the  all- 
wise,  almighty,  all-sufficient  Gk)d,  infinite,  immu- 
table, and  eternal !  Yet  this  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Christian.  With  the  psalmist,  he  can  say, 
*'  My  times  are  in  thy  hands ;"  in  higher  than 
human,  higher  than  angelic  hands ;  they  are  in 
thy  hands,  who  art  the  Lord  both  of  angels  and 
men.  They  are  not  conducted  at  a  distance,  not 
indirectly  managed,  or  indistinctly  known,  they 
are  "  in  the  Lord's  hands."  Had  he  powers  of 
vision  to  pierce  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  could 
he  look  on  all  that  passes  there,  he  would  see 
that  his  affairs  are  represented  there  as  distinctly 
and  as  fully  as  are  those  of  the  loftiest  archangel 
that  stands  in  the  presence  of  God.  He  would 
behold  there  the  *'  book  of  remembrance  f  and 
had  he  power  to  inspect  its  sacred  pages,  he 
would  find  a  page  devoted  to  his  special  interest 
— a  page  in  which  his  name  is  written,  his  char 
racter  delineated,  his  history  recorded,  and  the 
very  hairs  of  his  head  numbered.     "  We  know  ( 


that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,  to  them  that  are  the  called  ac- 
cording to  his  purpose.'* 

And  as  if  this  doctrine  did  not  afford  consola^ 
tion  enough,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  draws  near, 
and  sa3r8  to  all  who  have  believed,  **  ask  what  ye 
will,  let  not  the  fact  of  a  Providence  keep  you 
from  the  throne  of  benevolence ;  for  while  its 
plans  secure  to  you  whatever  is  necessary  to 
your  safety,  they  secure  to  you  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  your  enjoyment  also,  provided  yon  desire 
it :  ^  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done.'* 
He  is  aware  that  he  can  safely  leave  them  to  the 
free  expression  of  their  desires,  and  the  choice 
of  their  blessings ;  that  he  may  safely  intrust 
them  with  the  keys  of  his  vast  resources,  and 
give  them  access  to  all  his  treasures.  They  are  so 
sensible  of  thdr  own  ignorance  of  what  is  best  for 
them,  that,  like  Solomon,  when  allowed  to  ask 
what  he  chose,  they  would  first  ask  for  wisdom 
to  make  the  choice.  They  are  so  satisfied  vnth 
his  wise  and  beneficent  Providence,  that  they 
would  refer  the  choice  of  their  blessings  back 
again  to  himself;  saying  with  the  Psalmist, 
**  Thou  Shalt  choose  our  inheritance  for  us." 


STANDING  AT  EASE. 


Though  we  are  not  sure  that  those  who  are 
commanded  to  **  stand  at  ease"  are  always  at 
ease  "  when  they  stand,"  yet,  for  a  reason  which 
lirill  presently  appear,  we  have  alluded  to  this 
subject,  at  the  same  time  cordially  wishing  that, 
by  the  total  abolition  of  armies  and  work  for 
them,  all  mankind  may  be  allowed  to  "  stand  at 
ease  ;"  or,  otherwise,  to  "  rest  at  ease,"  as  may 
be  most  agreeable  to  their  own  personal  feelings. 

The  reason  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  be 
found  in  a  passage  which  we  shall  quote  from  a 
Treatise  on  •*  Animal  Mechanics,"  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
"  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  as  it  expresses 
itself,  and  published  anonymously,  or  rather 
under  the  sanction  of  about  eighty  names  of 
some  weight  and  authority,  as  committeemen,  cen- 
tral or  local,  lliis  parade  of  names  was,  we  be- 
lieve, put  forth  for  the  express  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing all  independent  literary  and  scientific 
men,  in  order  that  their  places  might  be  supplied 
by  needy  members  or  dependents  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  society 
has  fdled  in  this  :  it  was  a  little  behind  the  age 
at  the  beginning ;  and  its  apparent  steps  have 
been  what  is,  in  the  terse  language  of  the  army, 
called  "  marking  time  ;*'  that  is,  first  throwing 
out  one  leg  and  then  another,  but  drawing  them 
back  again,  and  never  budging  an  inch. 

This,  however,  does  not  remove  from  the  So- 
ciety the  blame  of  any  thing  erroneous,  either  in 
&ct  or  in  velocity,  which  may  have  been,  or 


which  may  be  published,  under  the  wtighi  of  their 
authority. 

As  we  do  not  observe  the  name  of  a  single 
military  man  in  the  list  of  th6  committee,  as  ex- 
istutg  at  the  time  when  this  treatise  on  <*  Atiunal 
Mechanics,"  or,  to  speak  more  comctly,  this 
''  Animal  Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  was  published, 
we  suppose  the  committee  had  in  view  that  con- 
summation which  we  ourselves  so  earnestly  de* 
sire,  namely,  the  total  abolition  of  war  ;  and  that 
they  saw  meet  to  undermine  the  soldier  while 
"  standing  at  ease,**  by  bringing  the  blunderbuss 
of  false  philosophy  to  bear  upon  his  footing, 

The  passage  to  wldch  we  allude  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  I — **  The  posture  of  a  soldier  under 
arms,  when  his  heels  are  close  together,  and  his 
knees  straight.  Is  a  condition  of  painAil  restraint. 
Observe,  then,  the  change  in  the  body  and  limbs 
when  he  is  ordered  to  stand  at  ease ;  the  fire- 
lock falls  against  his  relaxed  arms,  the  right  knee 
is  thrown  out,  and  the  tension  of  the  ankle  joint 
of  the  same  leg  is  relieved,  whilst  he  loses  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  his  height,  and  Sinks  down 
upon  his  left  hip.  This  command  to  **  stand  at 
ease "  has  a  higher  authority  than  the  general 
orders.  It  is  a  natural  relaxation  of  all  the  mus- 
cles, which  are,  consequently,  rdieved  from  a 
punful  state  of  exertion,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  bears  so  upon  the  lower  extremity,  as  to 
support  the  joints  independently  of  muscular 
effort.''-^.iintma^  Mechanics,  p.  1 9. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find,  in  any 
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other  book  whatever,  so  many  blunders  In  so 
short  a  passage  as  this  ;  and  the  committee  of 
the  Society  for  the  "  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge"  are  highly  reprehensible  for  haying  suf- 
fered it  to  get  into  circulation.  In  the  first  place, 
when  a  soldier  stands  at  "attention,"  that  is, 
bearing  equally  upon  both  his  legs,  with  the 
heels  together,  and  the  axes  of  the  feet  forming 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  this  is  not  **  a  condition 
of  painfiil  restraint,"  but  one  in  which  the  human 
body  can  remain  longer  than  in  any  other,  though 
a  little  training  is  required  in  order  to  this.  In 
die  second  place,  when  a  soldier  stands  at  ease, 
he  never  draws  back  his  left  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  relaxing  the  '*  tension  of  the  right  ankle."  He 
does  the  very  reverse  s  he  draws  back  the  right 
foot,  until  the  bend  of  it  is  against  the  left  heel, 
throws  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  right  leg, 
and  thus  relieves  the  left  side.  In  the  third 
place,  "  standing  at  ease"  is  not  a  mere  relief 
from  "  standing  at  attention,"  except  to  raw 
recruits  and  members  of  the  awkward  squad,  be- 
yond which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  military 
experience  of  the  author  of  thb  ^eatise  could 
possibly  have  extended. 

The  authors  of  the  system  of  military  training 
may  possibly  not  have  been  philosophers  capable 
of  writing  a  treatise  on  animal  mechanics,  or  a 
Bridgewater  treatise  on  the  Hand,  but  assu- 
redly it  is  not  on  this  account  the  more  probable 
that  they  were  fools.  They  knew  the  means  of 
economizing  the  muscular  power  of  the  soldier  ; 
and  they  have  applied  those  means  in  a  way 
from  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  himself^  notwith- 
standing the  mighty  volume  of  his  animal  science 
might  take  a  lesson. 

The  right  side  of  the  soldier  is,  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  the  professional  side  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  left  is  the  pioneering  side.  The 
right  hand  primes,  loads,  and  fires ;  the  right 
shoulder  is  the  rest  or  great  point  of  support  in 
firing,  and  in  order  to  give  it  effect,  the  right  foot 
is  drawn  backward  and  turned  out ;  and  in  like 


manner  th#  right  haunch  Ls  the  point  of  rest  in 
charging  with  the  bayonet;  both  in  firing 
and  in  the  charge,  the  left  hand  acts  the  part 
only  of  a  stay  to  steady  the  musket  against 
its  rest.  The  left  side,  again,  always  car- 
ries the  musket  except  upon  very  particular 
occasions,  and  those  of  skirmishing  parties, 
when  they  have  to  run  in  advance  or  retreat. 
When  the  soldier  is  long  under  arms,  and  carry- 
ing his  musket  with  the  butt  in  the  left  hand,  the 
strain  upon  the  left  side  is  considerable.  The 
elbow  joint  and  the  hand  are  relieved  by  support- 
ing the  musket,  by  bringing  the  left  hand  across 
the  breast,  with  the  projecting  parts  of  the  lock 
above  the  arm.  This,  however,  does  not  relieve 
the  left  side  ;  and  therefore,  like  the  former  po- 
sition, it  cannot  be  very  long  continued  without 
injuring  the  efficiency  of  the  man.  In  so  far  as 
the  musket  is  concerned,  the  left  side  is  relieved 
by  ordering  arms,  that  is  bringing  it  down  to  the 
ground  with  the  butt  parallel  to  the  right  foot. 
Even  then,  however,  the  left  leg  remains  under 
considerable  disadvantage,  as  the  right  side  does 
not  partake  in  the  previous  fatigue  of  the  shoul- 
dered musket ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  giv^ 
the  left  side  all  the  relief  which  is  consistent  with 
a  soldier  standing  in  a  Ihie,  the  right  foot  is 
drawn  back,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown 
chiefiy  upon  it,  while  the  left  side  is  in  a  relaxed 
and  easy  position.  This  is  the  real  mode  of 
standing  at  ease,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  done  ; 
and  we  have  alluded  to  it  from  no  desire  to  praise 
or  encourage  drilling  or  soldiering  in  any  way 
whatever  j  but  because  the  account  of  it  which 
we  have  quoted  is  totally  incorrect,  and  shows 
that  the  author  has  quite  rabunderstood  the  sub- 
ject, and  should  correct  it  in  some  future  edition, 
lest  some  ungentle  critic  should  say  he  Is 

"  Old  dog  at  phyriologj  : 
But  ftB  a  dog  that  turns  »  n>it, 
Bestirs  himself,  and  plies  his  feet, 
To  mount  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain — 
His  own  wvight  brings  him  down  agun." 


THE  MUPFLED  KNOCKER. 


GaiKT  I  grief  1  'tis  thy  symbol,  so  mate  and  daar, 

Yet  it  hath  a  tale  to  Uie  listemng  ear. 

Of  the  nurse's  care,  and  the  curtaia'd  bed, 

And  the  baffled  healer's  cautions  tread, 

Aad  the  aaidnight  lamp,  with  Hs  fitful  ttght 

Half  screen'd  froaa  the  restless  sofierer's  sight ; 

Yea,  many  a  sable  scene  of  woe 

Does  that  muffled  knocker's  tablet  show. 

Psia  I  pain  1  art  thou  wrestling  here  with  man 

For  the  broken  goal  of  his  wasted  span  ? 

Art  thon  stnialng  the  raok  on  his  starting  nerve, 

nil  his  firmest  hopes  from  their  anchor  swerve  ; 

Till  burning  tears  from  his  eye- balls  flow, 

Aad  his  manhood  yields  in  a  shriek  of  woe  ? 

Methiaks  thy  scorpion  stfaig  I  traee 

Throat  die  mist  of  that  snUen  knocker's  face  ? 


Death !  death  I  do  I  see  thaa  with  weapon  dread  f 

Art  thou  laying  thy  hand  on  yon  cradle  bed  ? 

The  mother  is  there,  with  her  sleepless  eye, 

She  disputeth  each  step  of  thy  victory ; 

She  doth  fold  the  child  in  her  soul's  embrace, 

Her  prayer  is,  to  be  in  her  idol's  place  ( 

She  hath  bared  her  breast  to  thine  arrow's  sway. 

But  thou  wilt  not  be  bribed  from  that  babe  away. 

Earth !  earth  I  thou  dost  stamp  on  that  scroll  of  bliss 

The  faithless  seal  of  a  traitor's  kiss, 

Where  the  bridal  lamp  shone  clear  and  bright. 

And  the  feet  through  the  maze  of  her  dance  was  light. 

Thou  biddest  the  black-robed  weeper  kneel, 

And  the  heavy  hearse  roll  its  lumbering  wheel : 

And  still  to  the  heart  that  will  heed  ita  lore, 

True  wisdom  doth  speak  from  the  muffled  door. 

L.  H.  S. 
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LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 


CHAPTEB    X. 


Laot  Hester  Stanhope,  niece  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
left  England  upon  the  death  of  her  imcle,  and 
travelled  over  Europe.  Young,  rich,  and  beauti- 
ful, she  was  received  every  where  with  that  eager- 
ness and  warmth  of  interest  which  her  nobility 
of  rank,  her  fortune,  her  mind,  and  her  beauty 
would  attract  towards  her.  She  constantly  re- 
fused, however,  to  unite  her  fate  to  any  of  her 
noble  admirers;  and  after  passing  several  years 
in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  she  embarked 
Tritb  a  numerous  suite  for  Constantinople.  The 
motives  which  induced  her  thus  to  expatriate 
herself  have  never  been  known.  Some  have 
attributed  them  to  the  death  of  a  young  English 
general^  who  was  killed  about  that  period  in 
Spain,  and  whose  image  was  ever  presented  with 
deep  regret  to  the  thoughts  and  affections  of 
Lady  Hester.  Others  have  ascribed  it  to  a 
fondness  for  adventure,  wliich  might  be  supposed 
naturally  to  exist  in  a  person  of  so  courageous 
and  enterprising  a  character.  Slie  spent  several 
years  at  Constantinople,  and  finally  embarked 
for  Syria,  on  board  an  English  vessel,  which  was 
freighted  with  a  great  part  of  her  treasures  and 
jewellery,  and  presents  of  an  enormous  value. 

A  tempest  overtook  them  on  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  vessel  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  some  miles 
from  the  coast.  She  was  in  a  few  minutes  beaten 
to  pieces,  and  her  valuable  treasures  sunk  in 
the  waters.  Lady  Stanhope  was  saved  with 
difficulty,  and  was  floated  on  some  planks  of  the 
wreck  to  a  small  uninhabited  island,  where  she 
remained  four  and  twenty  hours  without  food  or 
succour,  till  some  fishermen  of  Marmoriza,  who 
were  searching  the  wreck,  discovered  her,  and 
conducted  her  to  Rhodes,  where  she  introduced 
herself  to  the  English  consul.  This  sad  disaster 
did  not  alter  her  resolution.  She  passed  on  to 
Malta,  and  from  thence  to  England.  She  col- 
lected the  wrecks  of  her  fortune,  and  sold  part 
of  her  domains,  and  having  freighted  a  second 
vessel  with  treasures  and  jewelled  presents,  again 
set  sail.  This  voyage  was  successful,  and  she 
disembarked  at  Latakia,  the  ancient  Laodicea, 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  between  Tripoli  and  Alex- 
andretta.  She  established  herself  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  made  herself  perfect  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  gathered  around  her  all  those  per- 
sons who  could  give  her  information  of  the  dif- 
ferent Arab  populations,  the  Duezes  and  the 
Maronites  of  the  country;  and  prepared  herself 
for  journeying  into  those  least  accessible  parts  of 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  deserts  around  it 

When  she  had  thus  familiarized  herself  with 
the  language,  customs,  morals,  and  manners  of 
the  countr}%  she  formed  a  numerous  caravan, 
loaded  camels  with  rich  presents  for  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  Syria,     She 


stopped  at  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Ror- 
nos,  Balbec,  and  Palmyra;  and  it  was  at  this 
latter  station  that  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  had 
facilitated  her  approach  to,  and  progress  through, 
the  ruins,  assembled  around  her  tent,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  thousand,  and,  won  by  her 
grace,  beauty,  and  munificence,  proclumed  her 
queen  of  Palmyra,  and  delivered  firmans  to  her, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  every  European 
under  her  protection  might  freely  visit  the  ruins  of 
Balbec  and  Palmyra,  on  engaging  to  pay  down 
one  thousand  piastres  as  tribute  money.  This 
treaty  still  exists,  and  would  be  faithfully  fiil- 
filled  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  on  positive  proof 
being  given  them  of  the  traveller  being  under  the 
protection  of  Lady  Stanhope. 

On  returning  from  Palmyra,  she  was  nearly 
carried  off  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  Arabs,  ene- 
mies of  those  who  had  proclaimed  her  at  Pal- 
myra. She  was  eariy  apprized  of  the  danger  by 
one  of  her  own  Arabian  troop,  and  owed  her 
safety,  and  that  of  her  caravan,  to  a  forced  mid- 
night march,  and  to  the  swiftness  of  her  steeds, 
who  rapidly  crossed  an  incredible  space  of  the 
Desert  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  returned  to 
Damascus,  where  she  resided  for  some  months 
under  the  protection  of  the  pasha,  to  whose  care 
she  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Porte. 

After  a  wandering  life,  spent  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  finally 
settled  herself  in  an  almost  inaccessible  solitude, 
on  one  of  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  near  the 
ancient  Sidon.  The  pasha  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
Abdalla  Pasha,  who  had  a  high  respect  and  de- 
votion .  for  her,  gave  up  to  her  the  ruins  of  a 
convent  and  the  village  of  Dyioun,  inhabited  by 
the  Duezes.  There  she  built  several  houses, 
surrounding  them  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation, 
similar  to  the  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages ; 
she  there  formed,  artificially,  a  delightful  garden, 
in  the  Turkish  style,  with  fiowers  and  fruits, 
arbours  of  vines,  kiosks  enriched  with  sculpture 
and  arabesque  paintings,  running  waters  in  marble 
trenches,  and  fountidns  flowing  under  the  shade 
of  orange,  fig,  and  lemon  trees.  There  Lady 
Stanhope  lived  several  years,  in  complete  oriental 
luxury,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  Euro- 
pean and  Arab  dragomans,  a  numerous  suite  of 
women  and  black  slaves,  and  in  the  midst  of 
friendly  and  political  feelings  with  the  Porte, 
with  Abdalla  Pacha,  with  the  Emir  Beschir,  the 
particular  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  especially 
with  the  Arab  sheiks  of  the  deserts  of  Syria  and 
Bagdad. 

Her  fortune,  however,  which  was  still  con- 
siderable, soon  became  diminished,  and  her  affairs 
at  home  deranged  in  consequence  of  her  absence ; 
and  she  found  herself  reduced  to  an  income  of 
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from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  francs,  which  was 
still  sufficient  for  the  support  of  that  rank  which 
she  maintained.     Those  persons,  however,  who 
had  accompanied  her  from  Europe  either  died  or 
left  her ;  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs,  which  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  kept  up,  either  by  presents 
or  by  dissimulation,  began  to  id)ate ;  the  reports  she 
received  from  them  were  less  frequent,  and  Lady 
Hester  soon  became  the  isolated  being  that  I 
found  her ;  and  it  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  heroic  temper  of  her  disposition  showed 
itself,  and  proved  all  the  constancy  and  resolute- 
ness of  her  spirit.  She  never  thought  of  retracing 
her  steps ;  she  did  not  give  one  regret  to  the 
world  or  to  the  past;  she  did  not  sink  under 
abandonment  or  misfortune,  the  perspective  of 
old  age,  or  the  forgetfulness  of  the  living ;  she 
dwelt  alone,  where  she  now  still  remains,  without 
books  or  journals,  without  letters  from  Eturope, 
without  friends,  or  even  slaves,  who  were  attached 
to   her    person;    surrounded   merely   by   some 
negresses,   some   black   slave    children,    and   a 
certain  number  of  Arab  peasants  to  take  charge 
of  her  garden  and  horses,  and  to  watch  over  her 
personal  safety.  It  is  generally  supposed,  and  the 
reports  which  I  have  heard  induce  me  to  believe, 
that  her  supernatural  strength  of  spirit  and  reso- 
lution  is  shown  not  only  in  her  general  character, 
but  in  her  belief  in   certain   exalted   religious 
ideas,  wherein  the  iUuminism  of  Europe  is  mingled 
with  oriental  fancies,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  mystic  wonders  of  astrology.     However  this 
may  be.  Lady  Stanhope  bears  a  great  name  in 
the  east,  and  is  a  great  wonder  in  Europe.  Find- 
ing myself  so  near  to  her,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
her:  her  dream  of  solitude  and  meditation  had  so 
much  apparent  sympathy  with  my  own  thoughts, 
that  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  verifying  in 
what  our  ideas  approached  to  each  other.     But 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  an  European  to 
be  admitted  to  her :  she  refuses  all  communica- 
tion with   English  travellers,  with  women,  and 
even  with  the  members  of  her  own  family.     I 
therefore  had  but  little  hope  of  being  presented 
to  her,  and  I  possessed  no  letter  of  introduction. 
Knowing,  however,  that  she  still  kept  up  some 
distant  communications  with  the  Arabs  of  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia,  and  that  a  recommendation 
from  her  hand  might  prove  of  great  use  to  me 
among  these  tribes,  in  my  iuture  pilgrimages,  I 
determhaed  on  sendmg  the  following  letter  to  her 
by  an  Arab  : — 

"Mr  Ladt, 

"  LiKK  you,  a  traveller  and  a  stranger  in  the 
east,  coming  but  to  view  the  spectacle  of  nature, 
her  ruins,  and  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  I  have 
just  arrived  in  Syria  with  my  family ;  and  I  shall 
count  as  among  the  most  interesting  days  of  my 
journey,  the  one  in  which  I  shall  have  known 
that  woman  who  is  the  wonder  of  that  eastern 
land  which  I  «»  visiting. 


"  If  you  will  receive  me,  acquaint  me  with  the 
day  most  convenient  to  you,  and  let  me  know  if 
I  am  to  come  alone,  or  if  I  may  bring  with  me 
some  of  the  friends  who  are  accompanying  me, 
and  who  will  not  attach  a  less  price  than  myself 
to  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  you. 

**  In  asking  this  &vour,  my  lady,  do  not  allow 
your  politeness  to  be  constrained  in  granting  to 
me  that  which  is  repugnant  to  your  habitudes  of 
absolute  seclusion.  I  estimate  too  much  myself 
the  price  of  liberty  and  the  charm  of  solitude, 
not  to  understand  and  respect  your  refusal. 

"  Accept,"  &c. 

I  did  not  wait  long  for  an  answer :  on  the 
following  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  equerry  of  Lady  Stanhope,  who  was  also  her 
physician,  arrived  with  an  order  to  accompany 
me  to  Dyioun,  the  residence  of  thb  extraordinary 
woman. 

We  left  at  four  o'clock.     I  was  accompanied 
by  my  friends,  a  guide,  and  a  servant ;  we  were 
all  mounted  on  horseback.      We   soon  passed 
through   a  wood  of  magnificent  firs,  originally 
planted  by  the  Emir  Fakardia,  on  a  lofty  pro- 
montory, from  which  the  view  extended  on  the 
right  over  the  stormy  sea  of  Syria,  and  on  the 
left  over  the  magnificent  valley  of  Leban, — an 
admirable  point  of  view,  wherein  the  beauties  of 
western  nature,  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  the  mul- 
berry-tree, and  the  pyramidal  poplar,  were  united 
with  the  slender  lofty  columns  of  the  eastern 
.palm-tree,   the  leaves  of  which  were  thrown  by 
the  wind  like  large  plumes  upon  the  deep  blue 
of  the  firmament.     Some  distance  on  we  entered 
into  a  desert  space  of  red  sand,  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  large  and  moving  waves,  like  those 
of  the  sea.     There  was  a  strong  breeze,  and  the 
wind  furrowed,  ruffled,  aiid  fiuted  the  waves  of 
sand  as  it  would  have  furrowed  the  waves  of  the 
sea.    The  sight  was  a  new  and  a  sad  one :  it  was 
like  an  apparition  of  the  vast  and  real  desert 
that  I  was  so  soon  to  traverse.    No  trace  of  men 
or  animals  subsisted  on  this  undulating  arena; 
we  were  guided  only  by  the  moanings  of  the  sea 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  shining  summits  of  the 
mountains  on  the  other.     We  soon  came  upon  a 
road,  or  causeway,  strewn  with  enormous  blocks 
of  angular-shaped  stones.     This  road,  which  fol- 
lows along  the  course  of  the  sea  even  to  Egypt, 
conducted  us  to  a  ruined  house,  the  remains  of 
an  old  fortified  tower,  wherein  we  passed  the 
sombre  hours  of  night,  sleeping  upon  a  rush  mat, 
and  wrapped  up  in  our  mantles.   When  the  moon 
arose  we  remounted  our  horses.     It  was  one  of 
those  nights  when  the  heavens  are  glittering  with 
stars,  when  the  most  perfect  and  profound  serenity 
appears  to  re^t  in  the  ethereal  depths  which  we 
contemplate  from  here  below,  but  when  nature 
around  us  seems  to  moan  and  tremble  in  fearful 
convulsions.     The  desolate  aspect  ot  the  shore 
for  the  space  of  some  leagues  added  to  this  pain- 
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ful  impression.  We  had  left  behind  us,  with  the 
twilight,  the  beautiful  shadowy  declivities,  and 
the  rich  verdant  valleys  amid  the  mountains.  We 
afterwards  came  to  a  region  of  hills,  covered  from 
their  base  to  the  summit  with  black,  white,  and 
grey  stones,  the  remnants  of  former  earthquakes ; 
whilst  on  our  right  and  left  the  sea,  which  since 
the  momingfs  dawn  had  been  lifted  by  a  rough 
tempest,  rolled  in  loud  and  menacing  waves,  that 
we  saw  surging  from  a&r,  by  the  shadow  which 
they  cast  before  them,  and,  striking  on  the  shore 
with  a  loud  thunder-shock,  threw  in  white  masses 
the  boiling  spray  on  to  the  ridge  of  wet  sands 
along  which  we  were  journeying,  covering  our 
horses*  hooft,  and  threatening  to  entrain  us  back 
with  them.  A  moon,  as  brilliant  as  a  winter's 
sun,  threw  sufficient  light  upon  the  sea  to  show 
to  us  its  fury,  yet  with  scarcely  sufficient  ray  upon 
our  road  to  assure  us  of  the  dangers  of  our  journey. 
We  soon  afterwards  saw  the  blaze  of  a  fire  spring 
up  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  mingling 
with  the  white  and  sombre  mists  of  morning,  and 
throwing  over  the  wide  landscape  that  wan  and 
faded  light  which  is  neither  night  nor  day,  which 
has  not  the  lightness  of  the  one  or  the  serenity  of 
the  other, — an  hour  painful  alike  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  thoughts,  a  struggle  between  two  contrary 
and  opposing  principles,  of  which  nature  often 
shows  the  afflicting  image,  and  which  oftener 
still  we  find  within  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts. 
At  seven  m  the  morning,  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
we  left  Salde,  the  ancient  Sidon,  which  stretches 
out  upon  the  wate^  like  the  glorious  remembrance 


of  a  past  domhiion ;  we  now  descended  rough, 
torn,  and  naked  declivities,  which,  after  a  while, 
rising  from  height  to  height,  led  us  to  that  soli- 
tude for  which  with  our  eyes  we  searched  in 
vain.  As  we  advanced  and  rose  over  each  eleva- 
tion, we  discovered  a  still  loftier  one  before  us : 
mountains  were  chained  to  mountains,  leaving 
between  each  link  dry  and  deep  ravines,  covered 
with  large  masses  of  grey  and  white  rock-stones. 
Tliese  mountains  were  completely  devoid  of 
earth  or  vegetation;  they  were  but  skeleton  hills, 
which  the  winds  and  the  waters  have  beaten  upon 
for  ages  past.  It  was  not  there  that  I  expected  to 
find  the  dwelluig-place  of  a  woman  who  had 
visited  the  world,  and  had  the  whole  universe 
before  her  whereon  to  choose  her  home.  From 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  rocks  I  saw  a  deeper 
and  broader  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  of  a  more  majestic,  but  less  sterile 
character.  From  the  middle  of  this  valley  the 
mountain  of  Dyioun  arose,  like  the  base  of  a  large 
tower,  surrounded  by  circular  rocky  edges,  which, 
lessening  as  they  arose,  terminated  in  an  espla- 
nade of  some  hundred  feet  in  extent,  covered  with 
a  rich  and  verdant  vegetation.  A  white  wall, 
flanked  by  a  kiosk  at  one  of  its  angles,  enclosed 
this  verdant  spot.  Tliis  was  the  dwelling  of 
Lady  Hester.  We  reached  it  at  noon.  It  had 
neither  the  aspect  of  an  European  or  oriental 
residence,  but  resembled  in  its  appearance  those 
poorer  convents  of  Italy  and  Spain  situated  upon 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  belonging  to 
the  mendicant  orders  of  monks.  Ephon. 


TEMPERANCE   VERSUS  INTEMPERANCE. 

AETICLB  THE  SECOND. 


But  the  stock  of  wonders  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. Returning  to  the  various  objects  which 
were  stiU  awaiting  examination  on  the  table,  the 
company  appeared  to  be  particularly  struck  with 
the  foUowhig.  The  pale,  hard,  shrunken  liver  of  a 
drunkard;  Hogarth's  "Gin  Alley;"  "An  Infal- 
lible  Receipt,**  &c.  To  make  a  man  divulge  the 
secrets  of  his  friend,  let  him  take  one  glass  more 
than  his  wont ;  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration, let  him  repeat  the  dose,  and  his  soul 
will  pass  into  the  body  of  some  strange  beast  s  to 
prove  the  existence  of  demons,  let  him  repeat 
the  dose  again,  and  he  will  strikingly  resemble 
the  possessed  swine,  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  and 
well-nigh  deserve,  if  not  actually  incur,  the  same 
fkte :  a  humiliating  spectacle ;  or,  Socrates*  and 
Catof  drunk:  a  picture  of  Uie  first  drunkard; 

*  Hoe  f^o^   piifuftiiii  femdam  eeHambie   mt^fmm 

Th^  My,  in  thii  too,  Socntei  the  wiw, 
So  great  in  virtue*!  combats,  bare  the  prize. 

Cor.  Chi.  tt.  /. 
t  Sarratur  d  pnsei  Oatomte,  fe. 

*Tia  said,  by  um  of  wine  repeated 
Old  CaloU  Tirtnet  oft  irare  heated. 


with  the  quaint  but  striking  motto,  "  Satan  s 
Triumph ;  or,  the  Second  Fall  of  Man;"  and  a 
representation  of  the  contents  of  the  drunkard  s 
glass,  as  magnified  by  a  moral  microscope  in  the 
solar  light  of  eternity,  exhibiting  nothing  but  a 
glass  full  of  lucid  fiame,  alive  with  knottec^  and 
writhing  worms,  more  hateful  than  the  imagin- 
ation had  ever  conceived. 

Two  books  remained  to  be  noticed.  The  first 
proved  to  be  a  volume  of  the  "  Temperance 
Penny  Magazine;*'  every  page  of  which  teemed 
with  warnings  against  intemperance,  and  with 
encouragements  to  the  opposite  virtue.  The 
other,  to  my  great  surprise,  was  an  old  book 
which  I  had  just  been  reading,:^  and  in  the 
margin  of  which  I  had  marked  many  interesting 
paragraphs :  two  or  three,  with  the  permission  of 
the  company,  I  proceeded  to  read : — 

"  I  can  no  better  compare  these  cups,  than  to 
watering-pots,  that  water  the  garden  of  vices, 
which  come  up  so   thick   and  fast,     •     *     • 

t  The  great  Eril  of  Health  DrinUng;  or,  a  Discoune, 
fte.  London:  Printed  for  Jonathan  Robtnaon,  at  the 
Golden  Crow,  hi  St.  Paul'a  Chtuehyard.     1684  ** 
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The  drunkard,  deviUlike,  is  ft  sinner,  who  cannot 
be  content  to  be  wicked  alone,  but  he  must  needs 
tempi  others  to  the  same  wickedness  also. 

"  Drunkenness  id  the  greatest  disgrace  a  man 
can  put  upon  hhnself  or  others.  Why  shall  it 
not  be  reputed  to  be  as  great  a  dishonour  to  be 
Ivd  by  ^e  heels  by  this  sin,  as  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks  or  a  prison  ?  Suppose  a  company  of  rude 
and  impudent  servants  should  combine  to  abuse 
their  master,  a  person  of  noble  birth,  and  great 
honour;  to  that  end  they  should  wheedle  and 
gull  bim  into  a  pleasant  humour,  make  him 
▼cry  meny,  and,  when  they  have  levelled  him 
down  to  a  famiKarity,  they  take  his  place,  and 
play  the  master;  they  then  put  out  one  candle, 
and  anon  another,  and  then  come  the  grooms  and 
footmen,  and  paw  upon  him,  and  at  last  lay  him 
under  the  table,  or  in  a  meaner  place.  Thus 
the  divine  reason  is  abused  by  the  senses,  and 
the  inferiors  being  little  better,  or  rather,  in  that, 
worse  than  brutes,  make  sport  with  their  master. 

"  Again,  imagine  a  noble  person  to  have  many 
graceful  and  useful  servants  under  him,  and  if 
they  be  not  true  and  officious  to  him,  it  is  his 
feult,  and  not  theirs ;  and  this  noble  person  being 
out  of  humour,  he  turns  one  out  of  his  place, 
and  then  another,  until  he  have  left  him  none  to 
help  him:  would  it  not  be  a  very  ignoble  action? 
Would  he  not,  when  come  to  himself,  repent, 
and  do  so  no  more  ?  Is  it  not  like  this,  when 
the  noble  reason  and  affections  are  depraved  by 
lust,  do  serve  his  senses,  and  the  members  of  his 
body,  even  those  that  were  bom  with  him, 
bred  with  him  from  the  very  cradle,  went  to 
school  with  him,  lay  in  the  same  bed  with 
him,  and  are  as  dear  to  him,  when  he  is  him- 
self, as  bis  very  eye,  hands,  and  feet ;  but  he 
doth  cast  them  off  by  the  insinuation  of  wine ; 
the  eyes  fiul,  the  hands  shake,  the  legs  wave  like 
reeds :  ntgue  pes,  neque  mens  satis  officwm  far 
ciuML  And  though  they  are  next  day  taken 
home  again,  yet,  for  aught  he  knew,  they  were 
quite  gone,  never  to  be  seen  till  the  resurrection. 
It  Is  a  high  offence  to  our  glorious  Creator; 
it  perverts  the  end  of  our  redemption ;  it 
unmans  the  man;  and  is  a  contempt  of  death, 
the  grave,  and  hell  itself.  If  men  had  any  re* 
veience  for  their  God,  Creator,  Saviour,  Sanc- 
tifier;  if  any  honour  for  their  own  nature;  if 
any  sense  of  mortality,  and  of  the  reference  this 
mortal  life  hath  to  eternal  life,  they  would  never 
leave  it  thus,  throw  away  their  time  thus.  How 
curious  axe  men  of  their  own  pictures,  of  their 
children's  faces  and  shapes,  of  the  monuments  of 
their  ancestors  I  how  enraged  at  the  violation  of 
their  daughters!  And  will  you,  with  your  own 
bands,  by  the  ungrateful  abuse  of  plenty,  deprive, 
defile,  swUl,  and  prostitute  yourselves?  What, 
if  f  ou  were  stripped,  by  your  own  servants,  of 
yoiir  own  clothes,  and  they  should  put  on  you 
their  liberies  or  frocks,  would  you  brook  it?  Yet 
a  gentleman  u  a  gentleman  in  the  meanest  garb ; 


but  you  are  not  men  when  you  undress  or  put 
off  sobriety.^  In  a  word,  it  is  a  great  sin  ;  and 
what  if  the  Lord  call  you  away  while  committing 
it?» 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  this  pointed 
appeal,  and  of  the  impressive  circumstances  which 
had  preceded  it,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
the  members  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  were 
unanimously  adopted,  binding  them  forthwith  to 
the  conscientious  observance  of  the  strictest  tem- 
perance, and  to  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote it  in  others.  And  as  if  to  confirm  them  in 
these  noble  intentions,  letters  were  read,  either 
from  those,  or  concerning  those,  who,  having  for- 
merly numbered  among  their  compotators,  had 
been  invited  to  join  them  in  their  present  reform- 
ation. One  of  these  letters  was  dated  from  a 
gaol  i  a  second  from  a  poor-house,  imploring  a 
trifle  to  enable  the  wretched  writer  to  gratify  his 
thirst  for  the  poison  which  had  already  dragged 
its  victim  to  the  edge  of  the  grave ;  a  third  im- 
ported tliat  the  person  expected  to  write  was  at 
present  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  a 
fourth,  dated  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  signed 
with  the  palsied  hand  of  death,  contained  this 
sentence  :  "  A  victim  of  intemperance,  and  one 
of  your  former  companions,  warns  you — ^flee,  flee 
from  the  fatal  cup ;  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.  My  breast, 
at  this  moment,  is  filled  with  these  coiled  and 
gnawing  reptiles ;  my  heart  is  compressed  in 
their  writhing  folds  ;  they  have  bred  within  me 
the  worm  that  dieth  not  Flee,  flee  from  the 
fatal  cup." 

When  the  meeting  was  about  to  break  up,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  remarks : 
"  Gentlemen,  were  an  account  of  the  preter- 
natural scenes  which  this  room  has  witnessed  to- 
night to  be  reported,  the  relation  would  be  con- 
sidered an  idle  tale.  But  wonderful  as  are  the 
sights  which  your  eyes  have  seen,  and  the  sounds 
which  your  ears  have  heard,  could  your  senses 
have  been  adequately  opened,  you  would  have 
perceived  greater  things  than  these.  The  whole 
intelligent  universe  is  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  evening.  Angels  have  bent  over  you, 
a  great  cloud  of  invisible  witnesses  have  encom- 
passed you,  God  himself  has  approved  and  has 
recorded  your  vow  in  the  book  of  his  remem- 
brance. Bnt  though  heaven  approves,  expect 
not  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  earth.  On  this  sub- 
ject allow  me  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from 
&e  author  with  whom  I  have  already  made  you 
acquainted.  Drinking  of  healths  he  speaks  of 
as  a  pn>logue  invented  by  the  great  enemy  to 
introduce  the  tragic  scenes  of  intemperance  which 
so  frequently  follow.  *-  And  it  is  most  likely  to 
deceive  and  take,  because  it  hath  the  face  of 
friendship,  and  the  good  looks  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. And  he  that  dissents  from  it  looks  like 
some  odd  peevish  humourist,  an  unhewn  piece  of 
moroseness,  that  will  not  fall  in  and  close  in  the 
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square  of  society,  and,  therefore,  is  fitter  to  live 
by  himself,  and  to  keep  home,  than  to  come 
abroad.  And  if  the  dissent  breed  an  argument, 
the  consenters  clearly  carry  it  by  the  poll ;  and 
they  that  oppose  it  are  judged  to  wrangle  against 
points  of  honour,  civility,  breedhig,  good  man- 
ners, good  nature,  yea,  innocency,  and  the  re- 
ceived custom  of  all  sorts  and  qualities  of  well- 
tempered  men,  men  of  great  virtue  and  accom- 
plishments. How  ridiculous  doth  that  odd  man 
look  that  makes  not  one  among  them  I  as  ridicu- 
lous as  if  he  wore  a  high-crowned  hat  lined  and 
faced  with  scruples,  a  deep  ruff,  and  a  fur  gown  ; 
as  if  he  were  made  up  of  scruples,  formality,  and 
seriousness.*  This  witness  b  true ;  and  you 
must  expect  to  prove  it.  So  little  progress  have 
societies  like  yours  made  in  England,  and  so  little 
has  the  subject  engaged  the  consideration  even 
of  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  that  you 
will  seldom  be  able  to  avow  your  principles  with- 


out fallmg  under  the  suspicions  of  the  company. 
Looks  of  wonder  will  be  exchanged,  difficulties 
started,  cases  supposed.  One  wiU  deem  you  an 
enthusiast  with  an  hobby  ;  another  will  fear  that 
you  have  a  crotchet  in  your  head  ;  and  another 
accuse  you  of  warring  against  social  enjoyment. 
But  persevere ;  you  have  a  testimony  within, 
and  a  record  on  high.  Look  upon  yourselves  as 
divinely  appointed  to  the  task.  You  are  moral 
heroes,  who  deserve,  and  will  ultimately  receive, 
the  thanks  of  the  community.  The  time  will 
come  when,  awaking  as  from  a  long  and  drunken 
dream,  the  entire  people  will  form  a  grand,  na- 
tional Temperance  Society.  It  will  be  your 
honour  to  be  numbered  among  its  founders."* 

The  assembly  broke  up ;  and  the  members, 
who  had  never  before  met  without  leaving  their 
humanity  behind  them,  now  departed  with  that 
humanity  invested  with  a  kind  of  divinity. 


THE  POWER  OF  RELIGION  IN  DEATHI 


"  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  those  bril- 
liant scintillations  of  intellect  that  sometimes 
cast  a  dazzling  lustre  round  the  dying  couch. 
Eloquent  orations  on  this  topic  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  audiences  more  disposed  to  swallow 
the  marvellous  than  investigate  the  probable ! 
The  whole  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  innocent  Ro- 
mance, calculated  to  gratify  the  feelings^per- 
haps  flatter  the  pride— of  the  living,  by  throwing 
a  halo  round  the  couch  of  the  dead. 

"  Every  one  knows  how  prone  are  the  friends 
and  spectators  of  the  dying  man,  to  mark  each 
expression — treasure  it  up  in  the  mind — and 
embellish  it  in  the  rehearsal.  But  the  experi- 
enced physician,  and  the  calm  philosophic  ob- 
server, reduce  these  exaggerations  within  the 
narrow  and  sober  boundary  of  truth.  Few  have 
had  the  melancholy  task  of  witnessing  more 
death-bed  scenes  than  myself,  whether  amid  the 
storms  and  havoc  of  war,  or  in  the  quiet  walks  of 
peace.  But  no  such  coruscations  of  the  mind 
have  I  ever  beheld  when  the  immortal  spark  was 
deserting  its  uninhabitable  tenement.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  contrary  to  nature  and  experience, 
and  miracles  I  leave  to  those  who  prefer  them  to 
experimental  truths. 

"  The  alleged  fact,  though  grossly  exaggerated, 
has  some  foundation.  In  a  very  considerable 
number  of  instances,  the  dying  man  and  woman 
retain  possession  of  their  mental  faculties  till 
within  a  very  short  period  of  their  dissolution ; 
and  this  depends  on  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
disease.  Many  maladies  destroy  life  without 
materially  disturbing  the  organ  of  the  mind — the 
brain — till  the  last  hour  of  existence.  Pulmonary 
consumption  is  one  of  these,  and  the  list  is  rather 
extensive.  In  such  cases,  we  frequently  observe 
a  serenitv  of  mind  j  a  tranquillity ;  a  placid  re- 


signation to  the  will  of  the  Almigjhty;  and  even 
a  cheerfulness  in  contemplating  the  approaching 
change.  But  as  to  any  preternatural  blazing-up 
of  the  expiring  taper,  at  such  moments,  it  is  either 
sheer  imagination  in  the  by-standers,  or  a  poeti- 
cal creation  of  after-thought.  No  rational  or 
physiological  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has 
been  attempted  by  the  historians  of  these  death- 
bed illuminations !  No,  they  have  left  them  to 
the  easy  and  convenient  solution  of  supernatural 
agency.  The  explanation  which  I  have  given  is 
founded  on  physical  facts,  and  with  the  miracu- 
lous I  have  no  concern." 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  James 
Johnson's  recent  work, "  The  Economy  of  Health," 
and  we  place  it  at  the  head  of  this  article,  be- 
cause if  he  means  by  **  the  brilliant  scintillations 
of  intellect,"  the  animated  expression  of  hope  an'l 
joy,  uttered  by  many  a  Christian  in  the  hour  of 
death,  we  totally  deny  the  assertion,  that  *'  such 
phenomena  are  contrary  to  nature  and  experi- 
ence ;"  and  because  we  thmk  such  a  statement, 
however  true  it  may  be  in  all  the  instances  which 
have  passed  under  Dr.  Johnson's  personal  obser- 
vation, it  ought  not  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  emphatically  the 
religion  of  immortality,  is  altogether  powerless 
when  its  consolations  are  most  needed ;  and 
that  those  who  have  maintained  the  contrary  in 
their  eloquent  orations,  have  palmed  upon  their 
hearers  as  facts  the  creations  of  a  poetical  fancy. 
We  doubt  not  but  that  there  have  been  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  death-bed  scenes ;  where,  never- 
theless, piety  has  not  only  sustained,  but  height- 
ened the  spirit  with  the  glory  of  an  anticipated 
heaven ;  and  we  regret  that  things  so  solemn  arc 
sometimes  produced  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
effect;   yet  we  are  prepared  to   show  th^t  it  is 
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both  agreeable  to  nature  and  experience,  that 
Christianity,  sincerely  embraced,  and  exerting  its 
uncontrolled  influence  in  forming  the  character, 
should  subdue  and  ameliorate  all  those  considera- 
tions which  render  death  really  formidable,  and 
which  invest  it  with  its  peculiar  terrors ;  and  that 
it  should,  moreover,  inspire  the  sinking  heart  with 
joyful  confidence,  and  animate  the  quivering  lips 
with  adoring  praise. 

Christianity,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  its  Divine  Author  with  the  especial 
view  of  destroying  death,  as  well  as  of  him  that 
hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is — the  devil.  And 
when  the  Son  of  God  left  the  cross  for  the  throne, 
it  was  announced  in  heaven,  and  proclaimed  on 
earth,  as  bis  distinguishing  achievement,  entitling 
him  to  universal  and  everlasting  renown,  "  He 
hath  abolished  death." 

Christianity  supplies  all  that  knowledge  which 
as  a  dependent,  guilty,  and  dying  creature,  is 
necessary  to  make  me  happy ;  it  supplies  all  the 
principles  which,  in  their  direct  tendency,  raise 
me  above  the  fear,  the  agony,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  death;  it  furnishes  me  with  super- 
added support  in  the  divine  consolations  which  it 
ever  holds  in  reserve  as  a  cordial  for  the  fainting 
spirit  in  the  dying  hour. 

In  whatever  view  we  contemplate  death,  Chris- 
tianity is  its  mighty  and  infallible  antidote.  Is  it 
a  natural  evil  ?  it  is  compensated  by  an  endless 
life.  Is  it  the  consequence  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure? it  is  mitigated  by  a  revelation  of  the  Divine 
mercy.  Is  it  the  penalty  of  sin?  the  Gospel 
proclaims  pardon  and  salvation  through  the  blood 
of  atonement.  Is  it  the  subject  of  instinctive 
dread  and  terror?  the  Gospel  altogether  changes 
its  character ;  under  its  influence  it  becomes  not 
only  a  conquered  foe,  but  a  most  munificent  be- 
ne&ctor ;  it  wears  a  heavenly  smile,  and  instead 
of  agonizing  my  heart  with  terror,  it  gently  lulls 
it  into  a  sweet  repose.  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  Christianity,  and  such,  too,  is  its  express 
design.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  must  be  embraced ; 
it  roust  form  the  character,  its  doctrines  and 
principles  must  be  embodied  in  the  life.  It 
must,  in  fact,  become  religion — a  personal  dis- 
tinction as  well  as  a  doctrinal  system.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  Gospel  is  Christianity — ^in 
the  believing  heart,  it  is  religion.  And  in  this 
Tiew  how  are  we  to  understand  it,  what  does  it. 
comprehend?  The  mere  connexion  which  we 
may  have  with  any  particular  church,  or  invisible 
form  of  Christianity,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion; nothing  short  of  the  full  effect  of  the 
Gospel  upon  a  human  soul  can  fit  that  soul  for  its 
eternal  change.  This  grand  distinction  of  human 
character  implies  illumination  of  mind,  renovation 
of  hearty  and  a  practical,  growing,  and  habitual 
ctrnformity  to  the  Divine  standard,  as  it  regards 
tbe  faith  which  believes,  the  hope  which  antici- 
pates, and  the  operation  of  both  in  the  whole 
rooud  of  divine  and  human  obligation,  prompting 


to  a  universal  and  upright  obedience.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  religion  in  death  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  its  light,  its  vigour,  its  spirituality, 
and  activity,  at  the  moment  when  the  awful  sea- 
son arrives.  In  instances  where  it  has  been 
progressive,  as  the  light  "  shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,"  the  approach  of  death 
produces  neither  alarm  nor  surprise.  "  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord,"  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  Patriarch  as  he  bowed  his  head 
and  meekly  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  death  even  to  inter- 
rupt the  communion  of  the  soul  with  its  God ; 
nor  suspend  for  a  moment  his  paternal  care  and 
all-sufiicient  consolations.  Death  forms  no  break 
in  the  course,  the  comfort,  the  joy,  and  the 
energy  of  the  Christian  life, — that  'life  which  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  If  we  take  a  more 
direct  view  of  the  influence  of  religion  in  death, 
that  which  is  both  consistent  with  its  own  ten- 
dency, and  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man, 
as  sincerely,  habitually,  and  increashigly  brought 
under  its  power,  we  shall  flnd  that  it  is  exerted 
in  rendering  death  the  consummating  act  of 
obedience — ^not  only  the  last  of  a  series,  but  the 
crowning  act.  **  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit." 

Religion  irradiates  the  last  scene  with  the 
graces,  and  virtues  peculiarly  suited  to  its  awful 
solemnity.  In  death  religion  has  to  exert  its 
power  over  a  new  train  of  circumstances.  Its 
most  subtle  and  dangerous  competitors  are,  in* 
deed,  retiring  from  the  field.  Health,  and  the 
buoyancy  of  the  spirits,  which  so  often  invite 
temptation, — the  ardour  of  the  passions,  which 
hurries  ns  from  God, — the  pride  of  life,  which  is 
not  of  the  Father, — the  allurements  of  the  world, 
which  so  often  fascinate  and  destroy ;  all 
these  vanish  at  the  approach  of  death;  but 
others  remain,  sufficiently  formidable  to  re- 
quire the  resisting  and  subduing  power  of  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  mind  is  left  to 
struggle  with  bodily  pain ;  but  this  is  soothed 
by  a  peculiar  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
— a  spirit  of  holy  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  ''O!"  said  one,  a  youth  aged  only 
twenty- one  years,  when  conflicting  with  the  last 
enemy.  "  when  I  have  most  pain  in  my  body,  I 
have  most  comfort  in  my  soul.  What  is  all  that 
I  have  gone  through  to  what  Christ  suffered  ? 
When  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain,  cried,  *  I 
thirst !'  he  had  none  but  enemies  about  him  ; 
and  they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  ;  but  when 
I  am  thirsty,  every  one  is  contriving  the  most 
salutary  and  pleasant  draughts  for  me.  I  would 
not  change  condition  with  the  greatest  monarch 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  there  is 
love  in  the  bottom  of  this  cup.  It  is  bitter  in 
the  mouth  ;  however,  for  all  that,  I  would  not 
go  a  moment  before  God*s  time  is  fully  come  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  when  all  is  over,  I  shall  adore 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  this  dispeusattion." 
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As  death  Is  the  Immediate  precursor  of  judg- 
ment, and  comes  with  all  the  sternness  of  an 
officer  of  justice,  it  is  natural  for  conscience  to 
take  the  aJarm,  and  for  guilt  to  put  on  all  its  ter- 
rors ;  but  here  simplicity  of  dependence  on  the 
infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  assured  hope 
arising  out  of  it— of  a  personal  interest  in  his 
almighty  care  and  love — ^interpose  to  silence  con- 
science, and  to  set  the  soul  at  perfect  rest.  Apos- 
tles, confessors,  and  martyrs  felt  this.  **  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,"  writes  Paul  the  aged,  to 
Timothy,  his  son  in  the  Lord ;  *'  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him 
against  that  day."  Indeed,  this  firm  and  unshaken 
reliance  on  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer 
is  the  great  secret  of  peace,  and  happiness,  and 
triumph  in  death.  But  there  is  a  natural  terror 
in  death,  and  how  is  this  overcome  by  religion  ? 
The  love  of  Christ,  and  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  soul  in  his  mediatorial  relations  and 
characters,  are  its  effectual  antidote ;  and  by 
these,  through  the  accompanying  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  common  privilege  of  all 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  death  has  not  only  been 
conquered,  he  has  been  trampled  upon  with  a 
triumphant  and  exulting  disdain.  Dr.  Johnson 
may  regard  this  as  supernatural,  and  may  sneer- 
ingly  say,  that  with  the  marvellous  and  the  mira 
culous  he  has  nothing  to  do ;  but  it  is  surely 
incumbent  upon  him  to  avow  or  to  deny  that  he 
is  a  Christian.  Christians  know  that,  on  the 
assured  principles  of  their  religion,  this  is  a  phe- 
nomenon neither  contrary  to  nature  nor  experi- 
ence. "  Last  night,"  said  an  eminent  divine  in 
the  hour  of  his  dissolution,  ''  I  had  a  clear,  full 
view  of  death  as  the  king  of  terrors  ;  how  he 
comes  and  hurries  the  poor  sinner  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice  of  destruction,  and  then 
pushes  him  down  headlong.  But  I  felt  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  and  I  loved  to  sit 
like  an  infant  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  who  had 
saved  me  from  this  fate.  Now  death  was  dis- 
armed ;  all  he  could  do  would  be  to  touch  me, 
and  let  my  soul  loose  to  go  to  my  Saviour."  He 
added  soon  after,  "Even  now  God  is  in  the 
room ;  I  see  him.  O  how  unspeakably  glorious 
and  lovely  does  he  appear  I  worthy  of  ten  thou- 
sand thousand  hearts,  if  we  had  them."  Again 
he  said,  "  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think 
how  inexpressibly  miserable  I  should  now  be 
without  religion  ;  to  be  here,  and  see  myself 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  destruction, — O,  I 
should  be  distracted." 

Another  evil  natural  to  death,  and  which  often 
appals  the  dying  sinner,  is  the  darkness  in  which 
it  wraps  the  soul  and  enshrouds  the  future.  But 
over  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death,  religion 
sheds  her  hallowed  and  blessed  illumination,  per- 
vading all  its  deep  recesses  with  the  glories  of 
an  everiasting  day.  "  O,  glory,  how  delightful 
in  contemplation!"  exclaimed  a  youthful  chris- 


tian pilgrim  at  the  moment  when  she  was  termi- 
naUng  her  earthly  course  ;  **  death  is  but  a  bridge, 
a  step,  when  I  look  on  the  Lord  of  glory  on  the 
other  side.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly, 
make  no  long  tarrying,  O  my  God."  It  is  said 
of  that  most  devoted  of  Missionaries,  David 
Brainerd,  that,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  several 
new  symptoms  of  his  dissolution,  he  was  so  far 
from  being  discouraged,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
animated,  as  being  glad  at  the  appearances  of 
death's  approach.  He  often  used  the  epithet 
"  glorious,"  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  his  death, 
calling  it,  "  that  glorious  day,"  and  the  nearer 
death  approached,  the  more  desirous  he  seemed 
to  be  of  it.  Another  Christian,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  and  drawing  near  the  borders  of  Immanuel's 
land,  being  asked  how  she  did,  replied,  "  Almost ' 
at  home.  My  precious  Bible  I  true  every  tittle  ; 
I  never  thought  it  could  have  supported  me  thus ;  ^ 
but  it  does.  I  never  thought  I  could  have  en- 
joyed so  much.  I  have  not  an  anxious  wish. 
It  is  heaven  already  begun ;  I  am  happy  as  I 
can  be  on  this  side  heaven."  Another  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  remarked,  "  Though  it  be  very 
painful,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  longer  I  stay 
here  the  better  it  will  be  for  me.  What  a  charm- 
ing thing  it  will  be  when  I  get  to  heaven  I  There 
I  shall  see  my  old  Christian  friends,  and  many 
saints  whom  I  never  saw ;  but  it  is  a  glorified 
Christ  that  will  be  the  heaven  of  heavens."  Being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  heaven  now,  in  this 
near  view  of  it,  he  said,  "  Indeed  I  know  not 
what  to  think  of  it )  the  place,  the  work,  the 
enjoyments,  every  thing  appears  so  great,  that  I 
am  lost,  I  cannot  form  any  distinct  conceptions 
about  it.  All  that  my  soul  is  engaged  in  is 
Christ ;  what  Christ  hath  redeemed  me  from,  and 
what  he  hath  redeemed  me  to.  There  I  can 
freely  enlarge  ;  all  the  rest  I  must  leave  till  i 
get  Uiere."  A  few  hours  before  he  died  he  said, 
'*  My  life  hath  been  full  of  toil  and  pain  ;  but  I 
am  going  to  an  eternity  of  glory ;  I  am  within 
sight  of  glory.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you, 
if  I  could  but  speak." 

All  the  instances  here  adduced  are  well 
authenticated,  and  have  been  taken  almost  at 
random  from  the  pages  of  sanctified  biography 
with  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  continually 
instructing,  and,  we  should  hope,  alluring  the 
world  from  the  vanities  which  end  In  vexation  of 
spirit  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  please,  may  smile,  and 
tell  his  readers  to  discredit  statements  which, 
nevertheless,  we  know  to  be  true.  Here  is  no 
embellishment,  no  romance ;  and  we  contend 
that  these  are  the  natural  results  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  a  sincere  affiance 
in  its  doctrines  and  truths  ;  even  as  it  is  natural 
for  infidelity,  profiigacy,  and  vice  to  impress  cer- 
tam  evidences  of  their  character  and  power  upon 
those  votaries  and  victims  who  have  been  their 
zealous  advocates  and  miserable  dupes.  That 
there  are  large  classes  of  human  beings  who  li^-e 
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without  any  distinctly  marked  character,  and 
who  die  as  they  live,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
question ;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  seen  many 
of  these  pass  without  consciousness,  without 
either  hope  or  dread,  into  the  awjful  presence  of 
the  eternal  Judge,  we  are  as  little  disposed  to 
doubt  But  we  assure  liim,  sceptical  though  he 
be,  that  we  have  met  with  more  than  one  medical 
professor  who  has  declared,  that  he  has  found 
himself  almost  in  heaven  while  seated  by  a  dying 
believer.  He  has  witnessed,  in  a  conversation 
maintained  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  with  super- 
natural energy,  ^e  scintillations  of  animated 
hope,  the  high  pulsations  of  mental  health,  the 
involuntary  movements  of  a  spirit  feeling  itself 
free  even  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

And  that  such  Cases  are  not  more  frequent, 
that  they  are  not  common  as  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, is  to  be  accounted  for  on  principles  that 
establish  rather  than  weaken  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity to  l>e  the  only  inspirer  of  hope  and  joy  in 
death.  Those  instances  of  apparent  Mure,  where 
the  dying  scene  has  presented  all  that  is  gloomy 
and  comfortless,  even  though  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  formal  and  sometimes  sincere  profe»» 
eion  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  traced  either  to  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  justifl- 
eation,  and  a  wavering  reliance  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer ;  to  the  morbid  nature  of  dis- 


ease affecting  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cowper ;  or  to  lamentable  incon- 
sistency in  the  life,  and  a  consequent  irregular 
progress  in  religion.  "  I  was  cdled  on,"  said 
Mr.  Cecil,  "  to  visit  a  sincere  man,  but  who  has 
been  hurried  too  much  with  the  world.  '  I  have 
no  comfort,'  said  he ;  *  God  veils  his  face  from 
me  ;  every  thing  around  me  is  dark  and  uncer- 
tain.* I  did  not  dare  to  act  the  flatterer.  I 
said,  '  Let  us  look  faithfully  into  the  state  of 
things.  I  should  liave  been  surprised  if  you  had 
not  felt  thus.  I  believe  you  to  be  sincere,  your 
state  of  feeling  evinces  your  sincerity.  Had  I 
found  you  exulting  in  God,  I  should  have  con- 
cluded that  you  were  either  deceived  or  a  de- 
ceiver. For  while  God  acts  in  his  usual  order, 
how  could  you  expect  to  feel  otherwise,  on  the 
approach  of  death,  than  you  do  feel  ?  You  have 
driven  hard  after  the  world  ;  your  spirit  has  been 
absorbed  in  its  cares ;  your  sentiments,  your  con- 
versation, have  been  in  the  spirit  of  the  world ; 
and  have  you  any  reason  to  expect  the  response 
of  conscience  and  the  clear  evidence  which  await 
the  man  who  has  walked  and  lived  in  close  fel- 
lowstiip  with  God  ?  You  know  that  what  I  say 
is  true.'  His  wife  interrupted  me,  stating,  '  that 
he  had  been  an  excellent  man.'  '  Silence,*  said 
the  dying  penitent, '  it  is  all  true.* " 


THE  LEAF. 


Iir  our  first  number,  we  have  given  an  intro- 
ductory article  on  the  natural  history  of  a  leaf. 
Before  we  pursue  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject, our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  a 
poetical  illustration,  and  a  theological  improve- 
ment of  it ;  the  one  by  a  universal  favourite ;  the 
other  by  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  our  so- 
ciety, 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

Thb  flash  of  d&e  landscape  is  o'er, 
The  brown  leaves  are  shed  on  the  way, 
The  dje  of  the  lone  mountain  flower 
Grows  wan,  and  betokens  decay ; 
The  spring  in  oar  valleys  ia  born, 
Like  the  bud  that  it  foatari,  to  die, 
Like  the  transient  dews  of  the  mom, 
Or  the  Tapoar  that  melts  in  the  sky. 

All  sUeat  the  song  of  the  thrash, 
Bewilder'd  she  cowers  in  the  dale  s 
The  blackbird  sits  lone  in  the  bush— 
The  fall  of  the  leaf  they  bewail. 
All  nature  thus  tends  to  decay, 
And  to  drop  as  the  leaves  from  the  tree, 
Aad  BiaB,  jvst  the  flower  of  a  day. 
How  long,  long,  his  winter  will  be. 

HOGO. 

•"  We  all  do  fiwle  as  a  leaf.*'— Isaiah. 
Have  you  never  been  struck,  reader,  by  the 
evident  resemblimce  between  the  vaHous  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  the  various  atates  of  the 


human  mind,  as  well  as  the  successive  stages 
of  human  life  ?  If  not,  reflect  on  it,  and  you 
will  find  it  interesting.  We  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  Divine  Being  knight  have  created  a 
perpetual  variance  between  our  condition  and  the 
state  of  nature  around  us.  When  he  pronounced 
the  earth  accursed  "  for  our  sakes,**  he  might 
have  aggravated  that  curse,  by  surrounding  us  to 
a  painful  extent  with  immitigable  sameness.  He 
might  have  reduced  the  large  variety  of  animal 
tribes  to  the  few  which  we  use  for  food;  and 
have  left  us  no  quadruped  to  please  us  with  its 
gambols — ^no  insect  to  sport  in  the  summer*s 
sun — no  birds  to  delight  us  with  their  flight  and 
their  song.  He  might  have  taken  away  all  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  by  commanding  the  hill 
to  sink  and  tlie  valley  to  rise  to  a  perfect  level 
— by  sinking  the  torrent  and  the  rivulet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth — and  by  substituting  for 
the  towering  and  luxuriant  tree  nothing  but  the 
thorn  and  the  brier.  And  from  this  scene  he 
might  have  commanded  the  moon  and  the  stars 
to  withdraw  their  light,  and  have  permitted  the 
sun  to  look  upon  it  only  through  a  cloud.  And 
had  the  face  of  nature  worn  an  aapect  so  dreary, 
ke  doubtless  would  have  counted  himself  most 
happy,  or  rather  least  miserable,  who  could  have 
secluded  himself  most  effectuaUy  from  beholding 
it.     But  so  fhr  from  being  suzzounded  by  suoh  • 
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scene,  paradise  was  not  more  adapted  to  man  in 
his  state  of  primeval  purity,  than  the  present 
condition  of  nature  corresponds  with  our  altered 
circumstances. 

We  know  not  to  what  extent  the  fall  of  man 
affected  the  original  constitution  of  nature.  In 
(he  poetic  eye  of  Milton, 

*^  Skj  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  dropt 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original.** 

But  this,  if  more  than  poetically  correct,  was  only 
a  presage  of  approaching  revolution.  From  the 
tenour  of  the  curse,  we  learn  that  a  material 
change,  never  to  be  revoked,  immediately  follow- 
ed. Nor  do  we  know  the  effects  produced  by 
the  universal  deluge,  and  by  other  convulsions  of 
nature.  But  whatever  they  may  have  been,  we 
find  ourselves  the  passing  inhabitants  of  a  world 
where  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  seems  to 
sympathize  with  our  lot,  to  point  out  our  duties, 
and  to  remind  us  of  our  end.  Nature,  in  this 
light,  is  only  a  grand  depository  of  means  in- 
tended to  promote  the  end  of  our  being.  It  is  a 
temple  in  which  piety  finds  herself  surrounded 
by  a  thousand  emanations  from  the  Supreme,  and 
addressed  by  a  thousand  voices  of  warning  and 
encouragement.  The  poet  has  drawn  from  it  his 
most  pathetic  images — the  moralist  many  of  his 
best  arguments  and  examples — and  the  prophet 
some  of  his  most  arousing  monitions. 

In  exemplification  of  this  fact,  but  without 
pretending  to  furnish  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  you 
may  be  reminded  of  a  few  of  the  more  obvious 
illustrations  of  our  condition  with  which  nature 
abounds.  How  often  is  the  restlessness  of  man 
compared  to  the  constant  agitation  of  the  ocean ; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  friendship,  and  of  success 
in  life,  to  the  instability  of  that  element.  How 
beautifully  does  the  setting  of  the  unclouded  sun 
illustrate  the  closing  scene  of  the  Christian's  life ; 
how  friendly  the  calm  and  twilight  of  evening 
are  to  solitude  and  meditation ;  and  how  aptly 
the  rage  of  a  storm  represents  the  frequent  tur- 
bulence of  human  passions.  If  life  be  compared 
to  a  day,  it  has  its  morning,  its  noon,  its  even- 
ing, and  its  night ;  and  when  compared  with  the 
year,  it  has  its  "  flowering  spring,**  its  **  summer's 
ardent  strength,"  its 

**  Sober  autumn  fading  into  age ; 
And  pale  concluding  ivinter  cornea  at  last 
And  shuts  the  scene.** 

No  subject,  however,  has  been  more  copiously 
illustrated,  by  comparisons  drawn  from  nature, 
than  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
The  change  continually  passing  upon  every  th'mg 
around  us,  can  scarcely  fail  to  remind  even  the 
most  thoughtless  that  such,  "  in  his  best  estate,** 
is  man.  But  it  is  an  unwelcome  subject  to  the 
majority  of  mankind,  and  often  remanded,  like 
Paul  by  Felix,  until  a  more  convenient  season 
shall  have  arrived.     It  cannot,  however,  be  dis- 


missed at  present  on  account  of  its  unseason- 
ableness,  for  scarcely  can  we  walk  out  without 
being  reminded  of  it  by  some  striking  emblem. 
The  warmth  of  summer  is  gone,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  grass.  The  tribes  of  insects  have 
gradually  disappeared,  and  those  which  Provi- 
dence instructs  to  provide  for  the  winter,  have 
begun  to  live  on  the  fruit  of  their  industry.  The 
trees  have  lost  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  their 
foliage ;  for  while  some  of  them  are  already  left 
naked  to  the  blast,  the  leaves  which  remain  on 
the  rest  have  become  sere  and  yellow,  and  every 
breath  of  air  diminishes  their  number.  The  birds 
are  become  silent,  and  the  sun  leaves  us  in 
darkness  early  in  the  day.  Here  then  is  a  silent 
but  an  eloquent  appeal  to  our  hearts,  and  surely 
no  one  can  be  offended  when  nature  itself  be- 
comes the  instructor.  Had  we,  by  any  possi- 
bility, been  ignorant  that  all  the  preceding 
generations  of  men  had  died,  and  that  the  same 
event  awaited  us,  who  could  go  out  and  con- 
template those  images  of  desolation,  without 
wondering  whether  a  change  would  ever  take 
place  in  our  condition,  answering  to  this  change 
in  the  aspect  of  nature  ?  But  this  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  coivjecture — ^we  know  that  it  is  the  lot  of 
all,  and  nature  only  aims  to  remind  us  of  it.  We 
are  too  much  disposed  to  act  as  though  the  winter 
of  our  life  would  never  come.  But  nature  addresses 
us  in  the  tone  of  warning,  and  assures  us  that  it 
will;  and  presents  itself  as  an  example.  'We 
are  so  far  absorbed  in  the  present  concerns  of 
life,  that  we  are  in  extreme  danger  of  forgetting 
what  awaits  us  at  the  end.  But,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent this  fatal  inattention,  nature  dies  before  our 
eyes.  It  prospectively  celebrates  our  funeral; 
and  while  the  funeral  procession  is  passing  before 
us,  the  voice  of  wisdom  pronounces  in  solemn 
accents, "  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." 

And  is  it  so,  reader? — Then  act  as  though 
you  believed  it.  And  remember  that  the  portion 
which  awaits  the  Christian,  when  he  has  faded 
and  fallen  here,  is  "an  inheritance,  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  ftideth  not  away.**  His  body 
too,  litse  seed  deposited  in  the  earth,  is  eventu- 
ally to  burst  into  second  life.  It  is  designed  to 
wear  no  earthly  form,  but  to  be  '<  fashioned  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body."  And  at  the  same 
moment  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  to 
start  into  being  likewise.  Not  more  certainly 
will  the  present  season  give  place  to  another 
spring,  than  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  time 
will  be  succeeded  by  that  glorious  event  To 
secure  that,  the  Saviour  died;  and  to  accelerate 
it,  he  lives,  and  reigns,  and  triumphs.  It  is  that 
to  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe  are  hourly 
tending.  Then  a  summer  shall  flourish  which 
shall  know  no  winter;  then  the  verdure  shall 
never  wither;  and  the  blessed  who  eiyoy  it, 
freed  from  every  thing  which  rendered  them 
fading  on  earth,  shall  know  no  change  but  that  of 
advancing  "  from  glory  to  glory." 
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"  YM  VOBIS."  • 

**  Vk  TobU,"  ye,  whoae  lip  doth  lave 
So  deeply  ia  the  Bparkling  winei 
Begmrdless  thongh  that  passion  wave 
Shut  from  the  loal  heaven's  light  divine. 
**  Vk  vobia  1"— heed  the  trumpet  blast, 
Fly,  ere  the  leproos  taint  is  deep, 
Fly  I— ere  the  hour  of  hope  be  past, 
And  pitying  angels  cease  to  weep. 

••  Vst  ▼obis,'*  ye,  who  fail  to  read 

That  name  which  glows  where'er  ye  tread, 
The  Alpha  of  an  infant  creed, 

Hie  Omega  of  the  sainted  dead. 
'Tis  written  where  the  pencill'd  flowers 

Their  tablet  to  the  desert  show. 
And  where  the  mountain's  rocky  towers 

Flrown  darkly  on  the  vale  below : 

•  "  Woe  unto  you." 


Where  roll  the  wondrous  orbs  on  high, 

In  glorious  order  strong  and  fair, 
In  every  letter  of  the  sky 

That  midnight  graves, — 'tis  there — 'tis  there  I 
It  gleams  on  Ocean's  wrinkled  brow, 

And  in  the  shell  that  gems  its  shore, 
And  where  the  solemn  forests  bow 

"  Vie  vobis,"  ye,  who  scorn  the  lore. 

"  V«  vobis,"  all  who  trust  in  earth, 

Who  lean  on  reeds  that  pierce  the  breast, 
Who  toss  the  bubble-cup  of  mirth. 

Or  grasp  ambition's  lightning-crest, 
'  Who  early  rise  and  late  Uke  rest, 

In  mammon's  mine  the  care-worn  slave, 
Who  find  each  phantom  race  unblest. 
Yet  shrink  reluctant  firom  the  grave. 

L,  H.  SlOOUBNKT. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


The  ingenuity  displayed  by  these  interesting 
creatures,  in  accomplishing  objects  which  they  at 
■ny  time  require,  is  truly  admirable.     They  are 
m  themselves  a  fine  study,  and  discover  art  in 
natme  beyond  what  intellect  and  science  have 
ever  taught  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  reason- 
ing humanity.     *'  I  have  often  observed,"  says  a 
gentleman  who  has  paid  considerable  attention 
to  entomology,  and  especially  to  the  habits  of 
Riders,  "  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  little 
animal  throws  his  web  across  from  one  object  to 
another,  through  empty  space.     There  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  is  principally  done  ;  the  one  b 
to  fasten  the  end  of  the  thread  to  an  angle  of  a 
fence,  or  any  other  object  similarly  situated,  and 
then  to  proceed  along  until  it  reaches  an  oppo- 
site angle,  taking  the  precaution  of  keeping  it 
from  coming  in  contact  with  any  of  its  parts,  by 
projecting  one  of  its  posterior  limbs,  through  the 
claw  of  which  the  thread  is  made  to  glide,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  kept  nearly  an  inch  from  the 
wall.     After  having  reached  a  situation  suitable 
to  its  purpose,  the  slack  of  the  web  is  speedily 
taken  in,  and  the  end  firmly  secured  as  before. 
This  acts  as  the  basis-line  from  which  the  others 
are  extended  in  various  directions.     The  second 
mode  is,  for  the  spider  to  ascend  some  eminence, 
and  then,  by  elevating  the  abdomen,  rapidly  to 
dart  out  threads,  so  extremely  fine  as  almost  to 
elude  the  observation  of  the  spectator,  until  they 
reach  some  neighbouring  object,  along  which  it 
then,  with  unusual  speed,  pursues  its  course,  at 
the  same  time  spinning  6ut  a  much  stronger  line, 
uid  one  fu  thicker  in  its  dimensions. 

**  With  the  view  of  deciding  the  question,  how 
tjpiders  contrive  to  extend  lines  which  are  often 
nuoy  feet  in  length,  across  inaccessible  openings, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby  for  the 
following  experiments ;  for  the  idea  of  which  he 


refers  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Knight,  who  informs 
us,  that  if  a  spider  be  placed  upon  an  upright 
stick,  having  its  bottom  immersed  in  water,  it 
will,  after  trying  in  vain  all  modes  of  escape,  dart 
out  numerous  fine  threads,  so  light  as  to  float  in 
the  air,  some  one  of  which,  attaching  itself  to  a 
neighbouring  object,  furnishes  a  bridge  for  escape, 
He  says  further, — *  I  accordingly  placed  the  large 
garden  spider  upon  a  stick  about  a  foot  long, 
placed  upright  in  a  vessel  containing  water.  After 
fastening  its  thread  (as  all  spiders  do  before  they 
move)  at  the  top  of  the  stick,  it  crept  down  the 
side  until  it  felt  the  water  with  its  fore  feet^ 
which  seem  to  serve  as  antennse  ;  it  then  imme- 
diately swung  itself  from  the  stick,  which  was 
slightly  bent,  and  climbed  up  the  thread  to  the 
top ;  this  it  repeated  perhaps  a  score  of  times, 
sometimes  creeping  down  a  different  part  of  the 
stick,  but  more  frequently  down  the  very  side  it 
had  so  often  traversed  in  vain.  Wearied  with 
this  sameness  in  its  operations,  I  left  the  room 
for  some  hours.  On  ray  return  I  was  surprised 
to  find  my  prisoner  escaped,  and  not  a  little 
pleased  to  discover,  on  further  examination,  a 
thread  extended  from  the  top  of  the  stick  to  a 
cabinet  seven  or  oight  inches  distant,  which  thread 
had  doubtless  served  as  its  bridge.  Eager  to 
vritness  the  process  by  which  the  line  was  con- 
structed, I  replaced  the  spider  in  its  former  posi- 
tion. After  frequently  creeping  down,  and  mount- 
ing up  again,  as  before,  at  length  it  let  itself 
drop  from  the  top  of  the  stick,  not,  as  before,  by 
a  single  thread,  but  by  two,  each  distant  from  the 
other  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  guided,  as 
usual,  by  one  of  its  hind  feet,  and  one  apparently 
smaller  than  the  other.  When  it  had  suffered 
itself  to  descend  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  it  stopped  short,  and,  by  some  means  which 
I  could  not  distinctly  see,  broke  off,  close  to  the 
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spinners,  the  smallest  thread,  which,  still  adhering 
by  the  other  end  to  the  top  of  the  stick,  floated 
in  the  air,  and  was  so  light  as  to  be  carried  about 
by  the  slightest  breath.  On  approaching  a  pen- 
cil to  the  loose  end  of  this  line  it  did  not  adhere 
from  mere  contact }  I  therefore  twisted  it  once 
or  twice  round  the  pencil,  and  drew  it  tight.  The 
spider,  who  had  previously  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  stick,  immediately  pulled  at  it  with  one  of 
his  feet,  and  finding  it  sufficiently  tense,  crept 
along  it,  strengthening  it,  as  it  proceeded,  by 
another  thread,  and  thus  reached  the  pencil.'  , 

"  A  writer  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  asserts, 
on  actual  observation,  that  he  saw  a  small  spider, 
which  he  had  forced  to  suspend  itself  by  its 
thread  from  the  point  of  a  feather,  shoot  out  ob- 
liquely, in  opposite  directions,  other  smaller 
threads,  which  attached  themselves,  in  the  still 
air  of  a  room,  without  any  influence  of  the  wind, 
to  the  objects  towards  which  they  were  directed. 
He  therefore  infers,  that  spiders  have  the  power 
of  shooting  out  threads,  and  directing  them  at 
pleasure  towards  a  determined  point,  judging  of 
the  distance  and  position  of  the  object  by  some 
sense  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Whereupon, 
Mr.  Rirby  remarks,  that  he  once  witnessed  some- 
thing like  this  manoeuvre  in  the  male  of  a  small 
garden  spider  (Aranea  reticulata),  *It  was 
standing  midway  on  a  long  perpendicular  fixed 
thread,  and  an  appearance  caught  my  eye  of 
what  seemed  to  be  an  emission  of  thread  from 
its  projected  spinners.  I  therefore  moved  my 
arm  in  the  direction  in  which  they  apparently 
proceeded  ;  and,  as  I  suspected,  a  floating  thread 
attached  itself  to  my  coat,  along  which  the  spider 
crept.'  Another  authority  is  from  an  article  con- 
tained in  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
in  which  its  able  writer  states,  that  '  having  pro- 
cured a  small  branching  twig,  I  fixed  it  upright 
in  an  earthen  vessel  containing  water,  its  base 
being  immersed  in  the  liquid ;  and  upon  it  I 
placed  several  of  the  spiders  which  produce  gos- 
samer. Whenever  the  insects  thus  circumstanced 
were  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  produced,  they  durectly  turned  the 
thorax  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  even 
when  it  was  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  percepti- 
ble ;  and  elevating  the  abdomen,  they  emitted 
from  their  spinners  a  small  portion  of  glutinous 
matter,  which  was  instantly  carried  out  in  a  line, 
consisting  of  four  finer  ones,  with  a  velocity  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  to  that  with  which  the  air  moved, 
as  was  apparent  from  observations  made  on  the 
motion  of  detached  lines  similarly  exposed.  The 
spiders,  in  the  next  place,  carefully  ascertaining 
whether  their  lines  had  become  firmly  attached 
to  any  object  or  not,  by  pulling  at  them  with  the 
first  pair  of  legs ;  and  if  the  result  was  satisfac- 
tory, after  tightening  them  sufficiently,  they  made 
them  fast  to  the  twigs;  then  discharging  from 
their  spinners,  which  they  applied  to  the  spot 
where  they  stood,  a  little  more  of  their  liquid 


gum,  and  committing  themselves  to  those  bridges 
of  their  own  coastructing,  they  passed  over  them 
in  safety,  drawing  a  second  line  after  them,  as  a 
security  in  case  the  first  gave  way,  and  so  ef- 
fected their  escape.* 

"  I  shall  now  conclude  this  communication 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  whole  process, 
which  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  few  mornings  since,  even  whilst  the  above 
letter  was  still  in  my  possession.  It  was  accom- 
plished by  one  of  the  larger  species  of  hunting 
spiders,  that  are  so  commonly  met  with  along 
the  walls  and  palings  of  our  gardens  during  the 
more  genial  seasons  of  the  year.  When  first 
observed,  it  had  taken  its  station  upon  a  superior 
comer  of  a  piece  of  joist,  about  four  inches 
square,  and  which  projected  three  feet  and  a  half 
beyond  the  building  to  which  it  was  attached. 
Its  abdomen  was  elevated  in  the  air,  and  it  was 
apparently,  with  great  industry,  spinning  out  its 
web,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the 
nearest  object  to  his  position,  which  proved  to 
be  a  plum-tree,  situated  nearly  four  feet  distant. 
This  web  was  so  exceedingly  fine,  that  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  ere  1  could  readily  discern 
it  floating  most  gracefully  in  long  undulations 
upon  the  light  morning  air.  In  a  short  time  I 
observed  that  it  had  become  entangled  in  one  of 
the  smaller  branches  of  the  tree,  which  the  spider 
almost  instantaneously  discovered,  and  after  once 
or  twice  tugging  at  the  line  with  its  anterior  feet, 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  sufficiently  secure, 
it  suddenly,  and  with  great  force,  launched  out 
upon  its  aerial  voyage,  but  not,  however,  before 
it  had  taken  the  precaution  of  firmly  cementing 
an  additional  and  much  stronger  thread  to  the 
point  from  whence  it  started.  The  utility  of  this 
measure  soon  became  very  apparent,  for  it  had 
scarcely  proceeded  a  few  inches  on  this  slender 
bridge,  before  the  light  thread  suddenly  disunited 
from  the  weight  alone,  when  the  spider  was  left 
freely  swinging  to  and  fro  by  the  larger  line, 
three  or  four  inches  beneath  the  joist,  otherwise 
perfectly  free  from  injury.  It  soon,  however, 
regained  its  former  position,  and,  with  an  industry 
fully  equal,  was  soon  again  employed  in  a  pro- 
cess in  every  respect  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  preceded.  Once  again,  however.  It  was 
its  destiny  to  meet  the  same  result  j  but  the 
third  attempt  proved  perfectly  successful,  and, 
with  a  rapid  motion,  I  soon  beheld  it  reach  the 
desired  position.  The  object  of  this  spider  in 
changing  its  situation  was,  unquestionably,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  with  more  facility  its  ordi- 
nary food ;  for  I  beheld.  In  great  numbers,  a 
small  species  of  musca  rapidly  traversing  several 
branches  of  the  plum-tree,  and  particularly  that 
one  upon  which  It  had  landed.  Upon  continuing 
my  observations  of  this  hunter,  I  was  highly 
amused  to  see  the  cat-like  caution  with  which  it 
stole  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  branch  to- 
wards a  position  where  several  of  these  insects 
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were  uwmbl^d,  quietly  regaling  ihemselves  upon 
a  portion  of  the  gum  which  had  exuded  from  the 
tree ;  sometimes  runulng  for  a  short  distance 
with  uncommon  speed,  then  resting  for  some 
moments,  as  if  for  reflection,  and  so  alternately 
moring  onward  until  it  came  within  several  inches 
of  the  intended  spot ;  it  now  proceeded  with 
much  greater  care^  occa^onally  pausing,  and 
slowly  projecting  its  head  around  the  branch,  as 
if  to  ascertain  its  true  approximation.  At  length, 
after  approaching  within  a  few  inches  to  where 


the  flies  appeared,  it  gradually  stole  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  branch,  and  then  became  perfectly 
motionless;  and  so  it  continued  for  some  mo- 
ments, as  if  to  select  a  victim  from  among  their 
number,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more 
sure  and  deadly  aim.  The  favourable  moment 
having  now  occurred,  it  all  at  once,  and  with  a 
motion  almost  as  rapid  as  the  light,  sprung 
through  the  air  immediately  upon  one  of  the  flies, 
and  soon  bore  it  away  triumphantly  to  some 
secluded  recess  among  the  leaves."  E. 


HOME. 


0  BOMB,  my  loved  home  1  welcome  thoa  to  my  heart, 
In  childhood,  in  youth,  I  have  loved  thee ; 

While  ralnctaat  and  ilow  from  thy  threshold  I  part, 

1  retom  with  the  speed  of  the  swift-footed  hart ; 
Of  my  wandering  wral  thou  the  reeting-pjace  art ; 

In  sorrow,  in  joy,  I  have  proved  thee. 


Other  climes  may  be  light,  other  scenes  may  be  fair, 

With  delight  I  may  gase  on  them  ever ; 
But  0 1  none  with  my  loDg-cherish'd  home  can  com- 
pare, 


My  earliest  joy,  and  my  earliest  eare  i 
I  may  roam  o'er  the  earth,  but  my  heart  will  be  there, 
No  distance  that  anion  eaa  sever. 

The  bright  lamp  of  day  hath  sunk  low  in  the  west| 

But  shall  rise  again  glorious  to-morrow : 
So  the  heart  that's  afflicted  again  shall  find  rest 
By  the  smiles  of  contentment  and  virtue  caress'd. 
Again  with  the  home  of  its  soul  shall  be  bless'd, 
No  more  to  feel  sighing  and  sorrow* 

S. 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


Bon  Mot. — ^A  eouitry  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Pepper,  had  been  several  times  thrown  from  a  spirited 
yoang  horse,  and  was  one  day  relating  the  circum- 
stance to  his  friend  Lord  N.,  at  the  same  time  observ- 
ing that  he  had  never  given  his  horse  a  name.  **  I 
think,"  replied  Lord  N.,  <<you  should  call  hun  Pep- 
per-caster. 

A  pxsp  BEHIND  THK  ScxNSS.— Ift  the  "  Couverss- 
tfons  and  Recollections  of  Coleridge  "  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts,  illustrative  of  the  honour  and 
honesty  which  sometimes  distinguish  the  conductors  of 
the  periodical  press: — **  Clarkson  (the  moral  steam -en- 
gine,or  giant  with  one  idea,)  bad  recently  published  his 
book,  and  being  in  a  very  irritable  state  of  mind,  his 
wilie  expressed  great  fears  of  the  effect  of  any  severe 
review  in  the  then  state  of  his  feelings.    I  wrote  to 
Jeffrey,  and  expressed  to  him  my  opinion  of  the  cruelty 
of  any  cenanre  being  passed  upon  the  work  tu  a  com- 
potiium.     In  return  I  had  a  very  poUte  letter,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  I  should  review  it.     I  did  so ;  but 
when  the  Keview  was  published,  in  place  of  some  just 
cnlogEOBis  due  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which  I  stated  were 
upon  the  best  authority,  (in  fact  they  were  from  Tom 
Clarkson  himself,)  was  substituted  some  abuse  and 
detraction.    Yet  CUrkson  expressed  himself  gratified 
and  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  the  review,  and  would 
not   allow   BM  to  expose  the  transaction.      Again, 
Jeffrey  had  said  to  me  that  it  was  hopeless  to  persuade 
mem  to  prefer  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Johnson 
and  Gibbon.    I  wrote  him  two  letters,  or  two  sheets, 
detailing  at  great  length  my  opinions.     This  he  never 
acknowledged ;  but  in  an  early  number  of  the  Review, 
he  inserted  it  at  length,  and  added  at  the  conclusion, 
aa  his  own  words,  to  this  effect  t — 'We  have  been 
uixions  to  be  dear  on  this  subject,  as  much  has  been 
said  on  this  matter  by  men  who  evidently  do  not  under- 
ttud  it  Such  are  Wordsworth,  Southey,  CoLaniDGK, 
sad  Miss  BaUlio.' " 

?OLhr  liBiTON.— "  My  longest  visits,"  says  Count 
S^fsr,  "  were  paid  to  a  very  silent  old  man,  who  very 
nnly  xmcartx^d  his  thoughts,  and  aever  his  head  { 


his  gravity,  his  monosyllables,  proved  sufficiently  at 
our  first  meeting  that  he  was  a  Quaker ;  notwithstand- 
ing I  must  own,  that,  in  spite  of  my  esteem  for  his 
virtue,  our  first  interview  would  have  been  our  last,  but 
that,  on  a  sudden,  a  door  opened,  and  a  being  entered 
the  parlour,  who  seemed  to  be  a  nymph  rather  than  a 
mere  woman  ;  I  never  saw  one  who  united  so  much 
elegance  to  so  much  propriety  of  appearance.  It  was 
PoUy  Leiton,  the  daughter  of  my  grave  Quaker.  Her 
dress  was  as  white  as  herself,  whilst  the  ample  muslin 
of  her  neckerchief,  and  the  envious  cambrics  of  her 
cap,  scarcely  allowed  me  to  see  her  light-coloured  hair; 
in  short,  the  simple  adorning  of  this  pious  maiden 
vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  finest  form  and  the 
most  engaging  features.  Her  eyes  appeared  to  re- 
flect, as  in  two  mirrors,  the  sweetness  of  a  pure  and 
tender  soul.  She  received  us  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fiding ingenuousness  that  charmed  me ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  tkte  and  thou,  which  her  sect  prescribes, 
gave  to  our  new  acquaintance  an  air  of  old  friendship. 
I  doubt  whether  th^  finest  work  of  art  could  ever 
eclipse  this  the  finest  work  of  nature,  {U  ektf'd*€mvr€ 
de  la  nature,)  as  the  Prince  de  Broglio  called  hen 
In  our  conversation  she  surprised  me  by  the  candour 
and  originality  of  her  questions.  '  Thou  hast,  of 
course,'  said  she,  'neither  wife  nor  children  in 
Europe,  as  thou  hast  ouitted  thy  country,  and  art 
come  to  such  a  distance  in  order  to  carry  on  the  hate- 
ful trade  of  war.'  *  But  It  is  for  your  sakes,'  1  re- 
plied, '  that  I  have  left  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  and  it 
is  to  defend  your  liberties  that  I  come  to  fight  against 
the  English.'  'The  English,'  answered  she,  'have 
done  thee  no  harm ;  and  what  does  our  freedom  signify 
to  thee  ?  One  ought  never  to  meddle  with  other  peo- 
ple's affairs,  except  It  be  to  settle  them  amicably,  and 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.'  '  But  my  king,'' 
I  rejoined,  '  has  commanded  me  hither,  to  bear  his 
arms  against  your  enemies  and  his  own.'  'Well, 
then,'  said  she,  '  thy  king  has  commanded  thee  to  do 
what  is  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  that  is  contrary  to 
the  commandments  of  thy  Maker.    Thou  shonldest 
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obey  thy  Qod,  and  disobey  thy  king ;  for  his  kingly 
power  is  only  given  him  to  save,  and  not  destroy.  I 
am  very  sure  that  thy  wife,  if  she  have  a  good  heart, 
is  of  ray  opinion/  What  conld  I  say  in  answer  to 
this  angel  ?  for,  in  truth,  I  was  tempted  to  believe  her 
one.  It  is  very  certain,  that  had  I  not  been  married 
and  happy,  whilst  defending  the  liberty  of  America,  1 
should  have  lost  mine  to  Polly  Leiton.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  me  by  a  charming  yoang  woman  was  of 
so  different  a  nature  to  that  which  I  had  experienced 
in  the  brilliant  whirlpool  of  the  world,  that,  for  a 
while,  she  banished  from  my  mind  all  ideas  of  con- 
certs, bails,  and  entertainments." 

Sir  R.  Phillips.— Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  bib- 
liopolist,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
was  equally  the  patron  and  the  terror  of  authors  by 
profession,  the  envy  of  his  brethren,  and  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  dty,  is  thus  noticed  by  Coleridge : — 

**  Phillips  left  Nottin^iam,  where  he  had  just  estab- 
lished himself,  at  an  early  age.  He  afterwards  kept  a 
hosiery  shop  in  St.  Paul's,  and  sold  the  '  Magazine' 
(the  Monthly)  at  the  back.  He  used  to  boast  that  he 
coald  do  more  by  puffing  than  all  the  other  booksellers. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  great  annoyance  to  them 
at  one  time.  He  had  a  host  of  writers  in  his  pay, 
whom,  however,  he  never  retained.  A  gross  flatterer, 
I  recollect  hearing  him  address  some  fulsome  compli- 
ments to  Dr.  Beddoes,  to  which  the  Doctor  appeared 
to  listen  with  patience.  He  was,  after  a  peroration  of 
ten  minutes'  duration,  told  by  the  Doctor  that  he  was 
wrong  in  his  chronology. 

"  '  Not  right  in  my  chronology  ?'  said  the  surprised 
bookseller;  'what  has  chronology  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?' 

"' Only  this— that,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1540, 
this  kind  of  complimentary  insult  had  become  obso- 
lete I ' 

**  The  knight  said  no  more,  but  decamped  at  once. 

**  Once,  when  in  an  abstruse  argument  with  Mrs. 
Barbauld  on  the  Berkleian  controversy,  she  exclaimed, 
<  Mr.  Coleridge  I  Mr.  Coleridge  1'  The  knight  was 
present.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  my  name  mentioned 
than  he  came  up  to  my  chair,  and  after  making  several 
obsequious  obeisances,  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
should  have  been  half  an  hour  in  the  company  of  so 
great  a  man  without  being  aware  of  his  good  fortune ; 
adding  shortly  afterwards,  '  I  would  have  given  nine 
guineas  a  sheet  for  his  conversation  during  the  last 
hour  and  a  half!'  This,  too,  at  a  time  when  I  had  not 
been  at  all  publicly  known  more  than  a  month.  He 
avowed  indeed,  sfterwards,  that  he  never  feared 
offending  by  flattery,  being  convinced  that,  for  one  man 
who  was  offended,  ninety-nine  were  pleased  with  that 
which,  if  presented  to  others,  they  would  have  deemed 
nauseating  and  disgusting."— Xe//er»,  ^c,  vol.  ii. 

India  Rubber  Carpbts. — Qr.  Jones,  of  Mobile, 
in  a  letter  to  professor  Silliman,  says,  **  Having  some 
India  rubber  varnish  left,  which  was  prepared  for  ano- 
ther purpose,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  trying  it 
as  a  covering  to  a  carpet,  after  the  following  manner : 
A  piece  of  canvass  was  stretched  and  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  glue,  (corn-meal  size  will  probably  answer 
best,)  over  thia  was  laid  a  sheet  or  two  of  common 
brown  paper,  or  newspaper,  and  another  coat  of  glue 
added,  over  which  was  l^d  a  pattern  of  house-papering, 
with  rich  figures.  After  the  body  of  the  carpet  was 
thus  prepared,  a  very  thin  touch  of  glue  was  carried 
over  the  face  of  the  paper,  to  prevent  Uie  India  rubber 


varnish  from  tarnishing  the  beautiful  colours  of  the 
paper.  After  this  was  dried,  one  or  two  coats,  as  may 
be  desired,  of  India  rubber  varnish,  were  applied, 
which,  when  dried,  formed  a  surface  smooth  as  polizhed 
glass,  through  wlkich  the  variegated  colours  of  the 
paper  appeared  with  undiminished,  if  not  with  in- 
creased  lustre.  This  carpet  is  quite  durable,  mnd  is 
impenetrable  to  water  or  grease  of  any  description  ; 
when  soiled  it  may  be  washed,  like  a  smooth  piece  of 
marble  or  wood.  If  gold  or  silver  leaf  forms  the  last 
coat,  instead  of  papering,  and  the  varnish  is  then  ap- 
plied,  nothing  can  ^ceel  the  splendid  richness  of  the 
carpet,  which  gives  the  floor  the  appearance  of  being 
burnished  with  gold  or  silver. 

Mbtaphtsics. — A  Scotch  blacksmith  gave  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  metaphysics: — '*  Twa  foulk  dis- 
puten  thegither,  he  that's  listenin  disna  ken  what  he 
that's  speakin  means ;  and  he  that's  speakin  disna  ken 
what  he  means  himsel,— that's  metaphysics." 

INSCRIPnOK  FOR  A   CHlllNBT-BOARO. 

Hbrb  lie  entombed 

the  ashes,  earthly  parts,  and  remains, 

of  a  bright  and  aspiring  genius, 

who,  in  his  youth, 

discovered  some  sparks 

of  a  brilliant  and  volatile  nature ; 

bat  was,  in  maturity, 

of  a  steady  and  grateful  disposition, 

and  diffusing  benevolence. 

Though  naturally  of  a  warm  temper, 

and  easily  stirred  up, 

yet  was  he  a  shining  example 

of  fervent  and  unreserved  benignity. 

For  though  he  might  have  been 

the  most  dangerous  and  dreadful 

of  enemies, 

he  was  the  best  and  kindest 

of  friends. 

Nor  did  he  ever  look  cool 

even  upon  his  foes ; 

though  his  fondest  admirers 

too  often  turned  their  backs  upon  him. 

O,  undeserving  and  invidious  times  I 

when  sach  illastrious  examples 

are  thus  wantonly  made  light  of, — 

such  splendid  virtues 

thus  basely  blown  upon. 

Though  rather  the  promoter  of  a  cheerful  glass  in  others, 

and  somewhat  given  to  smokhig, 

yet  he  was  never  seen  in  liquor, 

which  was  his  utmost  abhorrence : 

raking,  which  ruins  most  constitutions, 

was  far  from  spoiling  his, 

though  it  often  threw  him  into  inflammatory  disorder. 

His  days,  which  were  short, 

were  ended  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay ; 

his  substance  wasted  and  strength  consumed. 

A  temporal  period  was  put  to  his  finite  existence, 

by  his  being  seized  with  a  cold 

in  one  of  the  wanton  days 

of  the  fatal  month  of  May. 

His  loss  and  cheering  influence 

is  often  and  feelingly  lamented 

by  his  friends, 

who  erected  this  monument  in  i 

of  his  endearing  virtoes. 
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A  SCOTTISH  SABBATH. 


CHAPTER   I. 


It  does  Dot  seem  doubtful,  or  rather,  we  may 
say,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  foundation  of 
all  idolatry,  be  it  of  how  degrading  and  revolting 
a  character  it  may,  is  what  is  called  "  natural 
religicM],* — the  breathing  of  the  finite  created 
s{Hiit  after  the  infinite  spiritual  God— the  "  law 
of  the  mind,**  as  Paul  expresses  it.  In  all 
heathen  countries,  where  any  advance  has  been 
made  in  civilization  and  the  arts,  designing 
men  have  used  every  effort  to  turn  this  principle 
mto  the  instrument  of  their  own  purposes. 
The  rudest  of  aU  people  which  have  been 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  modem  times,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia,  had  no  tem- 
ple, no  idol,  no  consecrated  substance,  or  sacred 
place.  Their  memories  did  not  reach  further 
back  than  the  preceding  generation;  but  still, 
when  they  were  asked  whither  their  fathers  had 
gone,  they  pointed  upward  to  the  sky  in  dumb 
though  solemn  veneration.  The  red  Indians  of 
North  America,  still  a  rude  and  ignorant  people, 
but  &r  more  intellectual  than  the  native  Austra- 
lians, worshipped  *'the  Great  Spirit  f  and,  although 
some  of  them  had  symbolic  objects,  as  for  in- 
stance the  "stone"  of  the  Oneidas,  yet  these 
were  national  rather  than  idolatrous ;  and  "  the 
Great  Spirit"  was  worshipped  by  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  those  who  had  no  symbolic 
substance. 

The  whole  tenour  of  human  history  shows,  that 
it  is  only  after  considerable  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  when  certain  indivi- 
doals  of  the  human  race  have  begun  to  ply  their 
arts  of  turning  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
their  own  advantage  in  the  way  of  gain,  of  glory, 
or  of  both,  that  the  temple  has  been  built,  and 
the  idol  £uhioned.  Something  more  gorgeous 
and  imposing  tlian  the  people  are  usually  accus- 
tomed to,  something  which  can  attract  and 
captivate  the  senses.  To  give  the  **  law  in  the 
members "  the  victory  over  the  "  law  of  the 
mind,"  is  what  has  all  along  been  required,  and 
is  still  required,  for  producing  this  effect.  What 
and  how  much  may  be  necessary,  depends  of 
course  upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  A 
queen  of  savages  is  delighted  with  a  glass  bead ; 
a  European  queen  cares  for  nothing  less  costly 
than  a  diamond,  and  not  much  for  that,  unless  it 
is  of  considerable  size  and  price. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  those  idolatries, 
in  which  those  who  have  a  personal  worldly  in- 
terest in  so  doing,  go  about  to  transfer  to  the 
temple  and  the  idol  that  worship  and  veneration 
which  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  even  the  rudest 
mind  would  give  to  God  only.  Any  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  history  of  nations,  will  easily 
perceive  that  there  is  no  exception  to  this.  A 
nide  stone,  smeared  over  with  red  ochre,  is  a  god 
[No.  5.    Feb.  1,  1837.— 2r/.J  Vol.  i. 


to  the  simple  Hiudil ;  and  a  few  stones  built  up 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  daubed  over  with 
lime,  is  a  temple.  If  tasteless  magnificence  is 
the  character  of  the  people,  then  the  shapeless 
idol  is  loaded  with  precious  metals  and  costly 
stones,  and  clothed  with  robes  of  great  price ; 
while  the  size  of  the  temple,  and  not  the  sym- 
metry, is  the  quality  upon  which  its  claim  to 
the  veneration  of  the  people  is  rested.  The  idols 
of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  costly  in 
their  ornaments,  but  hideous  in  their  forms  ;  the 
temples  of  the  same  people  were  vast  in  their 
dimensions,  but  destitute  of  every  pretension  to 
elegance.  These  have  gone  the  way  which  all 
idols,  whether  heathen  or  pretended  Christian, 
must  go  some  day  or  other ;  but  there  are  still 
analogous  cases  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  The 
polished  Greeks  and  the  luxurious  Romans  re- 
quired idols  and  temples  of  a  different  character; 
and  we  stiil  admire  the  remains  of  the  one,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  other,  as  among  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  human  taste  and  skill.  In  all  the 
varieties,  however,  the  object  has  been  the  same 
— to  take  the  senses  captive  by  the  material  dis- 
play, and  thus  withdraw  the  longing  of  the  mind 
from  the  invisible  God,  who,  to  be  worshipped  at 
all,  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit. 

Some  may  suppose  that  these  remarks  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  Christian  observance,  and 
especially  with  *<  A  Scottish  Sabbath."  The  fact 
is,  however,  so  much  at  variance  with  this  sup- 
position, that,  without  some  such  means  as  we 
have  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  rightly  of 
Christian  worship,  or  duly  to  appreciate  the 
peculiarities  of  the  **  Scottish  Sabbath." 

Mankind  are  in  precisely  the  same  condition 
at  their  birth,  in  a  land  of  the  purest  and  most 
enlightened  Christianity,  as  they  are  in  one  of  the 
most  benighted  savagism  ;  and  if  a  child,  imme- 
diately on  its  birth,  were  to  be  transported  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  it  would  not  fiul  to  grow 
up  in  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country 
to  which  it  was  taken.  Mental  qualities  and 
mental  acquirements  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  hereditary,  though  there  are  bodily  qua- 
lities transmissible,  especially  from  the  mother, 
that  appear  to  fit  the  body,  much  better  m  some 
cases  than  in  others,  for  being  the  informant  of 
the  mind  from  without,  and  its  servant  in  the 
execution  of  its  purposes. 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this, 
that  those  upon  whom  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
has  not  yet  come  in  its  power,  but  who  are 
merely  mocking  the  true  God  in  his  temple, 
stand  in  jeopardy  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
pomp  of  a  highly  ornamented  church  and  an  im- 
posing ritual,  so  as  to  mistake  the  exhibition  and 
the  observance  for  the  essentials  of  religion  ;  and 
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thereby  turn,  at  least  virtually,  the  Christian 
church  into  a  heathen  temple.  Hence,  the  more 
simple  the  service,  the  more  conducive  it  must 
be  to  the  interests  of  true  religion.  Splendid 
cathedrals,  titled  ministers,  pompous  ceremonies, 
and  pealing  organs,  have  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  *'  still  small  voice**  which  calls  to  those 
who  are  without  Christ,  **  what  dost  thou  here?" 
The  Lord  is  not  in  the  great  wind,  the  earths 
quake,  or  the  fire,  at  the  present  time,  any  more 
than  in  the  days  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  The 
voice  of  religious  instruction  to  the  ear  must  be 
an  audible  voice  ;  and  the  less  it  is  drowned  or 
disturbed  by  other  sounds,  it  will  do  its  office  the 
better;  but  the  voice  which  reaches  the  inner 
man — ^the  immortal  spirit — **  in  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  with  power,"  is,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  a  siient  voice,  in  so  far  as  any  or 
all  of  the  senses  are  concerned.  If  the  spirit  is 
to  be  instructed,  the  senses  must  be  still  the 
while.  All  the  observances  of  the  Scottish 
church  are  more  simple  than  those  of  any  other 
church  having  the  name  ef  "  Established"  or 
"  National."  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  are 
visible  in  many  things,  but  perhaps  not  more  in 
any  than  in  the  Scottish  Sabbath. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  name  ''Sab- 
bath "  has  not  been  used  as  the  common  name 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  hebdomadal  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 
"Sunday"  (the  sutfs  day)  has  been  retained, 
and  it  was  used  by  the  Pagans  long  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  In  London  Sunday 
is  any  thing  but  a  Sabbath-day  of  rest,  upon 
which,  as  is  duly  set  forth  on  the  tablet  at  the 
legal  side  of  the  altar  in  every  episcopal  church, 
**  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid- 
servant, nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates."  Any  one  who  compares  this 
with  what  is  really  done  in  London  on  the  Sun- 
day, would  very  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  set 
up  in  the  churches  in  derision  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  defiance  of  the  almighty  Lawgiver. 
Those  who  have  been  a  Sunday  in  London,  and 
have  used  their  eyes,  require  no  additional  evi- 
dence on  this  subject ;  and  those  who  have  not 
may  find  ample  proofs  in  the  notes  to  the  clear 
and  practical,  and,  as  we  may  say,  manly  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  of  £psom» 
before  the  London  City  Mission,  Dec.  6th,  1636. 

London  is,  of  course,  much  worse  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  rural  districts,  because  the  greater 
the  multitudes  the  more  abundant  is  the  follow- 
ing of  that  multitude  to  do  evil.  But  still  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  district  in  England  in  which 
Sunday  is  hallowed  as  a  Sabbath.  The  cattle 
rest  nowhere,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
the  servants,  and  even  the  labourers  who  live  in 
their  own  cottages,  very  seldom.  Even  a  Sun- 
day dress,  different  from  the  common  working 
clothes  of  the  week,  is  rare  among  the  English 


rustics.  Many,  no  doubt,  go  to  church  In  a 
clean  smock  frock ;  but  there  are  also  many  who 
loiter  about  the  fields,  hedges,  and  alehouses,  in 
the  same  dirty  and  self-neglected  style  as  so 
many  of  the  labourers  do  in  the  purlieus  of  Lon- 
don. Fiscal  regulations  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  least  influence  upon  this,  for  they  have  been 
much  multiplied  of  late ;  and  the  increased  neg- 
lect of  the  Sabbath  has  increased  still  faster. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
parliamentary  interference  would  be  just  as  un- 
availing. Both  the  evil  and  its  cure,  if  cure  it 
admits  of,  lie  in  quite  another  direction,  in  which 
it  is  not  our  present  object  to  follow  them. 

In  Scotland  the  case  is  different,  though  fiscal 
regulations  on  the  subject  are  comparatively  few 
there.  The  people  of  Scotland  are  certainly  not 
better  at  the  time  of  thehr  birth,  for  morals  are 
not  more  hereditary  than  knowledge.  The  per- 
son who  offends  in  Scotland  is,  also,  generally,  a 
worse  character  than  he  who  offends  to  the  same 
extent  in  England,  because  he  breaks  a  stronger 
chain  of  examples.  In  the  towns  of  Scotland 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  less  of  Sabbath  than 
it  is  in  the  country,  though  more  so  thftn  In  an 
English  town  of  the  same  ate  and  class  }  but  the 
contrast  should  be  taken  in  the  country  district«t 
which  are,  in  the  great  bulk  of  their  population, 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  towns.  Hence 
we  shall  take  such  a  district. 

The  church  is  a  very  simple  structure,  often 
without  tower  or  spire,  but  generally  with  a  small 
belfry,  though  sometimes  the  bell  is  suspended 
on  a  post,  or  in  a  tr^e.  The  church  is  usually 
in  a  beautiful  situation,  more  especially  if  it  is 
an  old  one  ;  it  is  almost  invariably  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  very  often  on  a  gently-swelling  knoll, 
near  the  bank  of  a  clear  rivulet,  which,  when 
favourable  for  such  a  purpose,  often  also  turns  a 
mill.  Such  a  church  is  redly  a  very  pleasing 
object  to  a  feeling  mind  ;  and  though  it  has  not 
been  consecrated  by  any  formal  rite,  it  is  hallowed 
to  the  people  as  well  for  being  the  scene  of  their 
religious  instruction,  as  firom  the  fact  that  the 
bones  of  their  fathers  are  deposited  in  the  little 
green  mounds  around.  We  know  not  what  in- 
fluence the  hearing  of  the  word  of  Qod,  sur- 
rounded by  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  fact  of  meditating  among  the  tombs  during 
the  interval  between  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing service,  may  have  upon  the  rustic  youths  of 
Scotland ;  but  these  things  must  have  some  in- 
fluence, and  it  cannot  be  bad.  There  are  me- 
morials there 

**  With  uncouth  rfaymefl  and  shapeleas  Kulpture  decked  ;** 

and  besides  ^  holy  texts,"  there  are  other  moni- 
tors 

**  To  tench  the  mitic  moraliit  to  die.'* 

Often  may  then  be  seen  some  ancient  man, 
hoary  with  age,  and  bent  with  toil»  who  yet  has 
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the  tinge  of  health  and  the  lines  of  contentment 
and  hope  upon  his  fiice,  separating  from  his  com- 
panions, and  pacing  slowly  toward  the  grassy 
toif  which  covers  the  remains  of  the  partner  of 
the  years  of  his  prime,  and  haply  some  of  the 
pledges  of  their  simple  attachment,  as  if,  in 
the  impressive  language  of  Dr.  Watts,  he  had 
gone  alone  to 

"  View  the  ground 
Where  he  must  ahortlj  lie." 

It  may,  it  will  happen,  that  during  this  silent 
survey  the  eye  will  fill,  the  curved  body  bend 
note  lowly  upon  its  sta£P,  and  the  sod  shall  be 
watered  ^th  tears  at  the  recollection  of  days 


that  are  gone ;  but  the  pang  is  momentary,  for 
the  consolations  of  true  religion  are  inseparable 
from  his  mind. — **  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  in  the  roclt  for  ever."  The  glance  upward 
says,  more  forcibly  than  if  the  words  were  spoken, 
— '*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth : 
and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  Thus 
having  breathed  his  hope,  he  joins  his  companions, 
and  the  "  in-ringing "  bell  begins  to  tinkle. 

Such  a  parish  is  delightful  all  the  week,  but 
the  Sabbath  and  its  services  are  the  choice  por- 
tion, and  to  them  we  shall  briefly  advert  in  a 
second  chapter. 


THE  TEE-TOTALERS. 


'^Whsn  the  devU  sees  that  he  cannot  stop 
the  coach,  he  jumps  on  the  box,  and  takes  the 
reins,  in  the  hope  of  overturning  it."  Such 
appears  to  be  his  policy  in  relation  to  temper- 
ance societies.  Of  the  existence  of  such  societies 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  not  only  admit  their  necessity,  we  ad- 
mire and  advocate  them,  and  believe  that  they 
have  already  effected  much  good.  We  cannot 
but  grieve,  therefore,  at  the  martyrdom  they  are 
enduring,  especially  in  some  parts  of  America,  at 
the  hands  of  misguided  friends,  who  have  even 
banished  the  use  of  wine  from  the  sacred  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  seriously  depre- 
cate the  growth  of  the  vine.  It  is,  we  suppose, 
with  the  intention  of  placing  such  pernicious 
excesses  in  their  proper  light  that  an  esteemed 
correspondent  sends  us  the  following  account  of 
a  Sdentific  Tee-Total  Meeting,  recently  held  at 
the  ••  Water-Butt  Rooms,"  Well-street,  Rainville, 
county  Maine. 

On  entering  we  found  the  room  crowded  with 
(what  on  any  other  occasion  we  should  have 
called)  ardent  spiriia.  Among  a  number  of  ap- 
propriate symbolic  decorations,  two  flags,  sus- 
pended over  the  chair,  were  particularly  conspi- 
caous  ;  the  one,  apparently  burning  with  flames, 
mthemidstof  which  the  black  letters  ALCOHOL, 
were  made  to  writhe  about  like  so  many  tor- 
tured imps  ;  the  motto,  A  burning  shame :  the 
other,  with  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  the  wate^-bearer, 
apparently  pouring  a  refreshing  stream  on  the 
head  of  the  venerable  ciiairman,  P.  Drinkwater, 
Esq.,  widi  the  motto.  Water  for  ever. 

The  chairman,  on  rising,  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  favou^ble  auspices  under  which 
they  met  The  very  elements,  he  remarked, 
seemed  to  smile  on  their  object,  it  having  been 
raining  in  torrents  all  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  This, 
doubtless,  accounted  for  the  presence  of  so  many 
friends.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  no  one  present 
was  so  inconsistent  as  to  use  an  umbrella,  or  to 
wear  any  vralerproof  article  of  dress.    (Cheers ;  | 


and  a  bustle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rooms,  with 
cries  of.  Turn  him  out)  The  disorder  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  timely  discovery  of  a  daring  in- 
truder actually  wearinga  Macintosh  cloak.  Order 
having  been  restored  by  his  instant  expulsion,  the 
venerable  chairman  continued  : — Your  dripping 
appearance  proves  that  you  do  not.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  he  had  been  the 
honoured  instrument  of  buying  up  and  destroying 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  umbrellas,  and  six  waterproof 
hats,  that  blessed  day.  (Cheers.)  Would  that 
he  possessed  the  requisite  authority,  he  would  as 
cordially  issue  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  all 
such  vile  innovations,  as  for  the  destruction  of  so 
many  mad  dogs.  And  this,  by  the  way,  re- 
minded him  of  hydrophobia— (Hear,  hear)^the 
most  unnatural,  the  most  monstrous  of  all  mon- 
strous diseases.  Hate  water  I  (Here  the  meet- 
ing was  sensibly  affected.)  Ungrateful  man! 
This  came  of  alcohol.  Was  hydrophobia  ever 
heard  of  before  alcohol  came  into  use  ?  Had  any 
one  ever  heard  of  a  member  of  the  Tee-Total 
Society  dying  of  hydrophobia  ?  He  challenged 
the  world  to  produce  an  instance.  It  was  his 
firm  belief  that  hydrophobia  was  nothing  ebe 
than  demoniacal  possession.  And  hence,  as  if 
in  spite,  it  had  of  late,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
greatly  increased ;  for  what  were  they  but  an 
anti-hydrophobia  association  ? 

He  must  apologize  for  his  length  and  warmth; 
but  abstinence  was  a  subject  on  which  temper- 
ance was  a  sin.  Nothing  but  his  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  object  could  have  brought 
him  out  that  evening ;  for  he  found  that  as  life 
advanced  infirmities  increased.  His  infirmity, 
however,  called  for  gratitude  rather  than  com- 
plaint ;  for  it  was,  and  he  was  proud  to  own  it, 
an  aqueous  humour.  This  reminded  him  that  at 
the  last  meeting  he  had  been  asked  two  impor- 
tant questions ;  1st,  what  disease  was  to  be  most 
deprecated  next  to  hydrophobia  ?  He  had  now 
no  hesitation  in  replying,  diabetes.  And,  2nd, 
which  is  the  most  desirable  for  the  tcrmiuatiou 
p2 
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of  life  ?  He  must  be  unworthy  of  the  post  he 
had  the  honour  to  fill  in  that  society,  if  he  did 
not  boldly  reply  the  dropsy.  (Loud  cheering.) 
On  the  chairman  resuming  his  seat,  a  munnur 
went  round  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  which 
threw  a  momentary  damp  on  the  assembly  ;  till 
the  secretary,  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  proceeded  to  congratulate  the  society 
on  the  rapid  progress  their  views  were  making. 
Ten  wine-cellars  and  four  breweries  had  been 
shut  up,  several  public  fountains  opened,  and 
more  than  five  wells  drained  completely  dry.  If 
this  did  not  show  the  public  feeling  he  knew  not 
what  could.  (Cheers.)  He  would  read  to  them 
the  following  letters,  just  come  to  hand,  in  the 
contents  of  which  he  was  sure  they  would  take 
the  deepest  interest.  The  first  was  dated  from 
"  Tee-total  Hall,  and  ran  thus  :— 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

**  It  is  our  privilege  to  live  amidst  the  light  of  the 
1 9th  century,  and  the  liberty  of  America.  What 
were  the  boasted  discoveries  of  a  Newton,  com- 
pared with  the  discoveries  and  principles  of  the 
Tee-totalers  ?  Let  us  act  worthy  of  the  name. 
I  wish  to  live  only  to  honour  it.  But  of  this  you 
shall  yourself  judge.  I  have  quite  destroyed 
the  new  grapery,  root  and  branch  ;  though  it 
occasioned,  among  some  of  the  members  of  my 
family,  what  I  may  well  call  a  vinous  fermerUor 
tion.  You  remember  the  walk  that  leads  from 
the  high  road  up  to  my  house — ^you  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  I  have  erected  an  u'on  frame 
to  span  the  entrance,  like  a  gallows ;  from  which 
a  bottle,  marked  alcohol,  is  seen  hanging  in  ter- 
rorem.  My  only  fear  is,  that  the  vile  thing  sus- 
pended may  injure  the  reputation  of  the  gallows. 
It  is  with  no  small  pleasure — ^perhaps  I  might  be 
excused  for  saying  pride — that  I  can  at  length 
announce  the  completion  of  an  invaluable  little 
instrument,  to  be  called  the  alcoholometer ;  which 
can  be  easily  carried  about,  and  constantly  em- 
ployed to  detect  the  presence  and  determine  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  in  any  given  substance.  For 
my  part,  I  am  quite  horrified  to  think  what  I 
have  been  ignorantly  eating  and  drinking  ;  for,  on 
applying  the  detector  yesterday  to  thirty  different 
articles  of  food,  judge  my  dismay  at  discovering 
the  presence  of  alcohol  in  no  less  than  twenty-nine. 
I  know  not  now  what  I  should  do  with  out  it. 

"  My  little  thermometer  project  succeeds  won- 
derfully ;  the  mercury  never  rismg,  now,  above 
temperate,  even  in  the  hottest  season  :  this  is  a 
great  desideratum  for  a  Tee-totaler.  But  I 
must  conclude.  This  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
delicate  investigation.  The  wise  Pythagoras 
says,  A  fabis  abstineto — "  abstain  from  beans  :** 
and  I  am  determined  to  see  whether  the  vulgar 
interpretation ,  of  the  admonition — ^that  his  dis- 
ciples should  abstain  from  election  matters,  in 
which  beans  were  used  for  votes—be  the  right 
one  i  or  whether,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect,  he 
alludes  to  the  presence  of  the  accursed  alcohol  in 


beans.     If  my  suspicion  prove  correct,  I  shall 
have  my  bean-fields  immediately  ploughed  up. 
"  Yours,  in  the  great  cause, 

"J.  Waterspout." 

The  other  letter  is  dated  from  "  Abstinence 
House  ;"  and  contains  the  reason  of  the  writer's 
absence  from  the  meeting : — 

**  My  dear  Sir, 

**  Nothing  less  than  a  serious  domestic  calamity 
could  keep  me  from  the  meeting  of  this  day. 
The  calaxnity  is  this.  Ever  since  the  appalling 
statements  of  our  excellent  chairman,  at  our  last 
meeting,  on  the  subject  of  '  spontaneous  com- 
bustion,' I  have  been  living  in  the  hourly  appre- 
hension of  witnessing  such  an  event  in  my  elderly 
and,  generally  speaking,  amiable  maiden  sister, 
whom  nothing  can  induce  to  give  up  her  long 
establbhed  habit  of  a  glass  a  day.  But  on  my 
venturing,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  to  allude 
to  the  dreadful  possibility,  an  explosion  took 
place,  of  the  temper  I  mean,  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  presence  in  her  system 
of  large  quantities  of  the  gases  of  which  alcohol 
is  composed.  However,  determined  to  take  every 
precaution,  I  have  kept  several  vessels  of  water 
near  me,  night  and  day.  Last  night  I  was  sud- 
denly awoke  by  a  shriek,  proceeding,  as  I  thought, 
from  my  sister*s  room ;  and,  starting  to  my  feet, 
I  felt  assured  that  I  perceived  a  disagreeable 
scent  of  burning.  Bursting  open  the  door,  I 
entered  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  room  full 
of  smoke,  and  continued  to  discharge  vessel  after 
vessel  on  my  beloved  sister,  whose  screams  only 
confirmed  my  worst  fears.  Imagine  my  asto- 
nishment then  at  finding,  when  the  vessels  were 
emptied,  and  my  strength  exhausted,  that  no 
combustion  had  taken  place,  but  that  it  had  all 
originated  in  a  fearful  dream.  The  drenched 
condition  of  my  poor  sister  required  immediate 
attention ;  and  on  medical  aid  being  obtained, 
she  proved  to  be  in  circumstances  of  consider- 
able danger. 

"  Yours,  &c,  devoted  to  Tee-totalism, 

'  Z.  Rainy." 

Several  new  members  were  enrolled,  among 
whom  the  large  family  of  the  Pumps,  all  public 
characters,  were  conspicuous. 

Valuable  presents  of  books  were  laid  on  the 
table  ;  among  which  we  observed  PamphiliUs 
Herilachus  De  Nat,  Aguarum :  and  Crato  De 
Abstinentia. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  Dr.  Sangrado  to 
bring  up  the  remainder  of  his  report  on  alcohol. 
The  former  part,  contdning  an  account  of  the 
component  parts  of  alcohol,  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  analysis,  and  the  quantity  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  of 
different  densities,  had  been  read  at  a  preceding 
meeting.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  now  demon- 
strated, to  the  consternation  of  many  of  the 
audience,  first,  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  sugar  i 
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secondly,  the  U^i  that  alcohol  has  great  affinity 
for,  and  readily  mixes  with  water  ;  thirdly,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  separating  them ;  and, 
fourthly,  the  power  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  the 
resios,  &c. ;  and  added,  that  all  bodies  with  which 
alcohol  readily  combined  were  now  very  properly 
called  alcoaies.  He  concluded  with  a  prophecy 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  mankind 
would  be  divided  into  no  other  than  the  two 
great  classes  of  alcoates  and  anti-akoates.  The 
prediction  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

On  the  adoption  of  this  report,  the  chairman 
threw  out  several  valuable  remarks.  It  was,  he 
said,  a  well-known  fact,  as  Dr.  S.  had  stated,  that 
alcohol  was  capable  of  dissolving  the  strongest 
reason^  (Here  Dr.  S.  had  to  correct  the  amiable 
chairman,  by  stating,  that  his  paper  referred,  not 
to  the  human  reason,  but  to  resinous  matter,) 
The  chairman,  with  that  tact  for  turning  every 
thing  to  account  by  which  he  is  so  much  distin- 
gubhed,  assured  the  meeting  that  there  was 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  two,  and 
suggested  a  vote  of  condemnation  against  sugar. 
This  was  carried  nem.  con. 


Dr.  S.  rose  agam  to  announce  another  im- 
portant discovery — the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
bread  ;  adding,  that  he  had  lately  read  of  a  baker 
in  the  old  country  actually  publishing  in  his 
shop-window,  '*  Bread  sold  here,  with  the  gin  in 
it.'*  This  discovery  of  the  demon  in  bread  occa- 
sioned considerable  demur ;  which  ended  by  a 
proposition  that  the  subject  stand  over  till  the 
next  meeting. 

After  several  able  speeches,  and  much  in- 
teresting conversation,  the  following  subjects, 
allotted  to  various  members,  were  announced 
for  the  ensuing  meeting : — Mr.  A.  to  report  on 
the  advantages  of  using  the  old  cUpsydriJs^  or 
water-clocks ;  Mr.  M.  to  report  concerning  the 
ancient  sect  of  the  abstinents,  and  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Bottle  Imp ;  and  Dr.  S* 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  experiments  as 
to  the  comparative  strengths  of  different  waters, 
and  whether  treble  X  water  is  not  too  powerful 
for  ordinary  use,  and  might  not  be  advantageously 
diluted  and  reduced. 

The  next  two  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  Ist 
of  April  and  St.  Swithin's  day. 


DESIGN  OF  SACRIFICES. 


It  was  the  custom  of  the  remotest  antiquity 
for  every  individual  to  act  as  his  own  priest  in 
sacrifices  offered  for  himself.  Cain  and  Abel 
offered  each  his  own  oblation.  In  sacrifices  de- 
rigned  for  the  family,  the  father  was  entitled  to 
officiate  as  its  priest ;  a  right  which  we  observe 
Noah  and  Job  respectively  exercised.  In  suc- 
ceeding times,  when  sacrifices  were  presented  for 
communities  consisting  of  various  families,  the 
prince  of  each  community  performed  the  public 
services.  Thus  Melchizedec  was  both  a  king 
and  priest,  and  was  invested  with  a  priesthood 
such  as  never  distinguished  any  but  Christ  him« 
self. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  firom 
Egypt,  the  priesthood  was  separated  from  the 
sovereignty  and  transferred  to  Aaron  and  his 
posterity,  by  the  express  command  of  God,  who 
performed  aJl  the  functions  peculiar  to  that  office. 
"  Them,"  says  Moses,  "  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen,  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

VThatever  opinion  may  be  adopted  respecting 
the  origin  of  sacrifices,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  fiict,  that  they  were  appointed  by  God 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  They  were  both 
numerous  and  specific,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
gieat  importance  to  ascertain  their  general  de- 
si^. 

Some  have  considered  the  Hebrew  ritual  as  an 
imitation  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  practised 
in  Egypt,  a  condescension  to  the  prejudices  con- 
tracted by  the  Israelites  in  that  country.  But 
this  is  improbable ;  for  there  is  no  one  ceremony 


or  usage  but  may  be  proved  to  have  been  lised 
by  Abraham  or  Moses,  or  by  some  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  earlier  than  by  any  of 
the  heathen  nations. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  various 
kinds  of  saciifices,  it  may  be  affirmed  in  general 
that  they  were  typical,  and  types  of  Christ ;  that 
is,  they  prefigured  the  fact  of  his  personal  sacri« 
fice,  and  exhibited  the  nature  and  design  of  it. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  holy  of  holies 
in  the  tabernacle  is  compared  with  the  highest 
heaven,  and  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  with 
Jesus  Christ;  and  their  sacrifices,  especially 
those  offered  on  the  day  of  expiation,  with  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  shadowing  types  with 
antitypes,  as  earthly  things  with  those  which  are 
heavenly.  Hence,  some  particular  rites  were 
appointed  in  relation  to  the  principal  victims,  to 
represent  some  principal  circumstances  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ. 

A  "  type  **  is  a  symbol  of  something  future  ; 
what  is  prefigured  is  the  *'  antitype.**  A  type  is 
prepared  and  designed  by  God  to  represent  the 
antitype,  which  constitutes  the  distinction  be* 
tween  a  type  and  a  simile.  Many  things  are 
compared  to  others  which  were  not  made  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  them.  In  comparing 
the  two,  the  antitype  supersedes  the  type,  so  that, 
whenever  it  comes,  there  is  no  longer  any  use  for 
the  type.  The  efficacy  of  the  type  is  nothing 
more  than  the  symbolical  representative  which 
it  contained. 

All  the  Jewish  victims  may  be  regarded  as 
types  of  the  sacrificeof  Christ  The  apostle  Paul 
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tacitly  compares  all  the  different  kinds  of  victims 
with  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  types  with  the 
antitype.  "  Wherefore,  when  he  cometh  into  the 
world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  would- 
est  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me ;  in 
bumt-offertngs  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast 
had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,)  to  do 
thy  will,  O  God.  Above  when  he  said,  Sacrifice 
and  offering  and  burnt-offerings  and  offering  for 
sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure 
therein;  which  are  offered  by  the  law;  then 
said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  He 
taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the 
second.  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all."  Heb.  x.  5 — 10.  No  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  those  victims,  whose 
carcasses  were  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp, 
were  types  of  Christ,  and  that  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  the  rest.  For,  besides  their  un- 
blemished perfection,  in  which  they  prefigured 
Christ  in  conunon  with  the  rest,  all  these  victims 
were  piacular,  as  was  his  sacrifice.  And  they 
the  more  eminently  typified  his  sacrifice  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  being  commanded  to 
be  burnt  without  the  camp.  "The  bodies  of 
those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the 
sanctuary  by  the  high-priest  for  sin,  are  burned 
without  the  camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that 
he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood, 
suffered  without  the  camp."  There  would  be  no 
force  in  the  argument  respecting  the  place  where 
it  was  requisite  Christ  should  suffer  death,  unless 
all  the  victims  whose  blood  was  to  be  carried 
into  the  sanctuary  had  typified  his  sacrifice. 

Our  Lord  himself  taught  that  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Jews  were  typical  or  prefigurative  of  his 
sufferings.  "  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake 
unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all 
things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he 
their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is 
written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and 
to  rise  firom  the  dead  the  third  day."  Luke  xxiv. 
44—46.  If  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  typical, 
this  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  evidence 
for  the  necessity  of  his  sufferings,  was  appropriate 
and  forcible ;  if  not,  it  was  wholly  irrelevant. 

The  Jewish  sacrifices  were  also  vicarious,  as 
well  as  typical ;  and  typical  more  especially  in 
this  respect.  Vicarious  punishment  is  an  evil 
inflicted  on  one  heing  to  expiate  the  guilt  of 
another,  with  a  view  to  save  the  transgressor 
himself  from  pimishment.  The  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  substitute  may  either  be  of  the  same 
kind,  or  different  from  that  which  the  offender 
merited.  It  is  common  with  the  sacred  writers 
to  speak  of  sin  as  a  defilement  and  hence  to 
expiate  is  to  purify.     On  the  solemn  day  of 


atonement,  the  Hebrews,  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command,  transferred  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  symbolical  representation,  to  the  goat 
that  was  to  be  led  away  into  the  wilderness ;  and 
the  animal  itself  was  considered  as  communicat- 
ing defilement  to  the  person  who  led  him  away. 
The  rite  consisted  in  the  imposition  of  the  high- 
priest's  hands,  as  representative  of  the  people, 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  accompanied  with 
confession  of  sins.  Tlie  same  rites  and  the  same 
efficacy  belonged  to  the  victims  whose  blood  was 
carried  into  the  sanctuary,  and  whose  bodies  were 
carried  without  the  camp.  There  could  not  be 
a  more  evident  instance  of  vicarious  punishment 
than  for  the  sins  of  the  offerers  first  to  be  trans- 
ferred, by  a  symbolical  rite,  to  the  victims  about 
to  be  slain,  and  then  to  be  immediately  expiated 
by  the  blood  of  those  victims  to  which  they  had 
been  transferred.  And  the  law  declared  *'  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the 
soul."  We  must  observe  also,  that  the  blood  was 
not  only  shed,  but  "  presented  to  God."  It  was 
thus  signified  that  the  life  of  the  victim  was  sur- 
rendered to  God  as  the  price  of  expiation,  and 
to  obtain  favour  for  the  transgressor;  and  hence 
we  see  on  what  principle  vicarious  punishment 
was  sustained  by  Christ,  *'  who  gave  his  life,*  as 
it  is  declared,  "  a  ransom  for  us." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  transference  of  sins 
could  never  be  real,  hut  only  figurative.  True ; 
but  the  figure  had  a  meaning,  which  was,  that 
the  victims  were  substituted  for  the  offenders, 
and  expiated  the  sins  for  which  they  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  right  by  which  punishment  for  sin  b  in- 
fiicted  on  a  substitute,  rests  either  on  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  party  who  punishes,  or  the  consent 
of  him  who  is  punished,  united  with  sovereignty. 
The  former  was  the  case  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices, 
the  latter  in  that  of  Christ.  The  law  may  be 
satisfied  either  by  an  offender  suffering  the 
punishment  of  his  own  sin,  or  by  a  substitute 
who  sustains  the  punishment  of  another^s  sin. 
The  substitute  suffers  not  the  precise  penalty  of 
the  law,  which  can  be  inflicted  only  on  the  offender 
himself,  but  a  punishment  which  secures  the  same 
end — the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  violated  law.  The  efficacy  of  personal 
suffering  must  arise  from  its  being  equivalent  to 
the  crime  ;  but  that  of  a  vicarious  kind,  firom  the 
acceptance  of  the  substitution  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  from  the  willingness,  purity,  dignity, 
and  merit  of  the  substitute. 

All  these  considerations  are  applicable  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  therefore  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  prefigured.  He  sustained  the  character 
of  a  real  high-priest ;  and  in  that  character  offered 
up  himself  as  a  real  sacrifice.  The  apostle  runs 
an  exact  parallel  in  proof  of  his  priesthood  be- 
tween him  and  the  Jewish  priests,  in  being  taken 
firom  among  their  brethren,  in  the  appointment 
to  other  gifts  and  sacrifices,  m  being  subgect  U> 
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infimuty  and  suffering,  and  other  points.  And, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  offering  itself,  without 
a  sacrifice  these  could  not  be  a  priest ;  and  what 
was  the  sacrifice  ?  '*  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as 
those  high-priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's  :  for  this  he 
did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself."  Every 
part  of  our  Saviour's  proceedings  with  regard  to 
his  sufferings  show  they  were  voluntary ;  and  his 
very  words,  "  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,"  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  "  I  offer  myself  to  be  slain 
as  a  piacular  victim."  Having  been  sacrificed  on 
the  cross,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  and  entered 
the  holy  of  holies  as  our  High-priest,  as  well  as 
the  Lamb  slain ;  precisely  as  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews  carried  the  blood  of  the  victims  into  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  as  a  sign  of 
their  precious  sacrifice,  and  sprinkled  it  towards 
the  mercy-seat 

The  whole  argument  of  the  apostle,  in  the 
book  of  the  Hebrews,  proceeds  on  an  "  assumed 
simflarity  and  correspondence  in  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  that  of 
Christ.*  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  were  a  necessary  consideration  of  for- 
giveness, and  a  means  of  obtaining  it.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  as  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
in  language  applied  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  it  is 
the  great  consideration  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  the  long-predicted  and  perfectly  and 
ofdy  efficacious  means  of  obtaining  it.  In  con- 
formity urith  these  views,  a  few  out  of  numerous 
passages  of  holy  writ  may  be  cited,  which,  if  they 
do  not  proclaim  a  real  atonement  for  sin,  can  have 
no  meaning  whatever,  and  must  necessarily  mis- 
lead us.  It  might  also  be  remarked,  that  if  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  were  not  typical,  they  were 
manifestly  absurd,  and  there  was  the  pomp  of 
ceremony  without  the  reality  of  worship.  "  He 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  he  bare 
the  sin  of  many."  "  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all."  "  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties, the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 
and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  "  Thou  shalt 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin."  "Messiah 
shall  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself."  •*  The  Son 
of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
*•  For  thb  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 


which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
**  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  worid."  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  foith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past"  "  When  we  were  without  strength, 
in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  "  Even 
Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us."  "  Who 
gave  himself  for  our  sins."  '*  Now  onee  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."  *'  Who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  "  Thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood." 

Some  theologians  represent  our  Lord  as  an 
example  and  martyr  only.  It  is  not  denied  that 
he  was  both,  but  he  was  more— he  was  a  sacrifice 
for  sin.  Do  the  passages  quoted  represent  him  as 
an  example  and  martyr  only,  or  chiefly?  Obviously 
not  They  ascribe  merit  to  his  blood— efficacy 
to  his  death — and  a  redeeming  power  to  his  self- 
immolation.  They  connect  the  fact  of  his  death 
with  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  and  the 
remission  of  sin.  What  absurdity  would  there 
be  in  the  frequent  and  fervent  appeals  of  apostles, 
and  how  dissimilar  to  all  they  declare  respecting 
others,  if  he  be  viewed  as  a  martyr  only !  What 
can  they  in  this  case  mean  by  "  coming  to  him,* 
*'  believing  on  him,"  "  trusting  in  him,"  commit- 
ting thy  soul  to  him,"  and  other  similar  ex- 
pressions? What  can  be  meant  by  curses 
denounced  upon  those  who  do  not  come  to  him-^ 
by  the  assurance  that  "he  that  believeth  hath 
life,"  and  the  contrary  ?  How  would  this  sound 
with  reference  to  Paul,  Peter,  John,  or  Stephen  ? 
It  is  needless  to  urge  the  inquiry.  Such  an 
application  of  terms  would  be  manifestly  an 
abuse  of  language — a  trial  of  credulity,  and  a 
falsification  of  Scripture.  If  Christ  were  not  a 
sacrifice,  he  was  not  a  Saviour,  and  ye  are  yet  in 
your  sins.  Then  there  is  no  hope  on  earth — no 
redemption  from  the  grave — ^no  pardon  for  sin — 
no  peace  with  God — ^no  blessedness  in  heaven! 
Then  had  the  Jewish  economy  no  meaning,  and 
the  Christian  no  truth.  Then  is  the  Bible  a  book 
of  history  or  morals  ;  we  have  no  better  religion 
than  the  wisdom  of  men  has  devised ;  and  he 
who  rejects  the  Cross  may,  if  he  pleases,  receive 
the  crescent.  X. 


GEMS,  AND  GEM  ENGRAVING. 


Gems. — These  minor  sculptures  of  antiquity 
form,  in  many  of  the  museums  and  collections  of 
the  learned  and  the  wise,  very  beautiful  and  per- 
fect specimens  of  what  the  French  so  poetically 
term  the  bijouterie  of  sculpture.  Many  an  antique 
gem  is  the  key  to  a  store  of  mytliological  or 
historical  illustration,  or  the  first  link  of  a  chain 
of  poetical  associations,  and,  as  such,  is  gazed 
on,  and  read,  and  felt,  by  the  man  of  classical 


taste,  in  a  manner  of  which  none  but  he  can  form 
an  adequate  conception.  It  may  be  the  portrait 
of  a  Pericles,  an  Aristides,  a  Leonidas,  a  Cato,  a 
Cicero  ;  or  it  may  elucidate  an  Eleusis,  a  Mara- 
thon, or  a  Pharsalia ;  or  it  may,  in  the  lineaments 
of  a  Sappho  or  a  Pindar,  wake  in  the  imagination 
a  beautiful  paradise  of  music  and  imagery,  and, 
like  the  magic  touches  of  the  masters  of  song, 
spread  before  us  a  feast  of  rapturous  and  illusive 
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enchantment.  This  may  be  elucidated  by  two 
references,  equally  beautiful  and  often  quoted; 
the  one  where  Shakspeare  brings  "the  sweet 
south  "  to  "  breathe  upon  the  bank  of  violets  ;" 
the  other  where  the  divine  and  glorious  Milton, 
that  minstrel  of  the  lost  Paradise,  speaks  of  those 
who  sail 

"  Beyond  the  C^  of  Hope 

Sabean  odours,  fh>iii  the  ipicy  thoro 
Of  Anbytheblesied." 

Such  quotations  as  these,  and  numerous  others 
which  could  be  named,  diffuse  a  beautiful  imagery 
over  our  household  words  and  thoughts,  and  shed 
the  glorious  calm  of  starry  dreams  over  the  soli- 
tude of  our  midnight  slumbers. 

The  importance  of  sculptured  gems  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  some  of  the  mystic  histories  of  a 
renowned  antiquity  ;  to  the  artist  and  amateur, 
as  assisting  further  in  the  development  of  the 
same  ;  and  to  the  cultivation  of  that  natural  and 
elevating  indulgence  which,  in  the  solemn  and 
overshadowing  hours  of  reverential  thought,  we 
feel  when  gazing  on  the  features  of  the  mighty 
and  departed  dead,  is  sufficient  at  once  to  pro- 
claim them  as  objects  of  delightful  and  attentive 
study.  Gems  illustrate  the  mystic  attributes  and 
tales  of  mythology,  the  costumes  of  antiquity,  the 
delightful  romances  and  fictions  of  the  poets,  the 
characteristics  of  the  earlier  tongues  and  lan- 
guages of  the  ancient  nations,  the  great  eras  of 
historic  actions  and  events,  and  the  early  origin, 
progress,  and  increased  perfection  of  the  fine  arts 
in  the  remote  and  shadowy  ages  of  the  past.  In 
support  of  these  assertions,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  full  coun- 
tenances and  linear  profiles  of  Virgil  and  Maece- 
nas, of  Cicero  and  Alexander,  are  known  to  us 
but  by  the  impressions  we  have  received  of  them 
from  sculptured  gems.  Again,  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,  the  head  of  the  Phidian  Minerva,  the 
Apoxyomenos  of  Polycletus,  those  glories  and 
triumphs  of  the  ancient  art  of  statuary,  are  to  be 
found  in  our  day  only  minutely  and  faintly  sha- 
dowed forth  in  miniature  resemblance  upon  gems ; 
and  the  restorations  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  and 
the  Laocoon  have  been  made  only  and  entirely 
from  gems.  They  offer  to  the  reflecting  miud 
a  vast  and  endless  treasure  of  the  brilliant 
thoughts  and  buried  wisdom,  the  forgotten  skill 
and  the  vanished  beauty  of  a  past  era  and  epoch, 
when  the  mind  and  the  form  of  man  had,  in  the 
days  of  the  venerable  and  antique  philosophy  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  reached  the  nearest  summit 
on  the  Parnassian  hill  of  perfection. 

But  if  we  extend  the  range  of  our  inquiries 
still  further  into  this  singular  and  delightful  branch 
of  art,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  use  to  which 
the  discovery  of  gem-engraving  was  applied  was 
to  the  sculpture  of  signets,  and  that  this  came 
from  the  common  fountain-source  and  origin  of 
fdl  the  fine  arts — India.  Signets  of  lapis-lazuli 
and  emerald,  bearing  Sanscrit  and  other  verna- 


cular inscriptions  of  that  land,  have  been  found, 
bearing  evidence  of  an  olden  antiquity  beyond 
all  ages  of  record.  From  India  the  natural  trans- 
mitted stream  of  the  fine  arts  was  to  Egypt ; 
and  the  national  museums  and  collections  in 
England,  as  well  as  those  of  private  individuals, 
artists,  and  amateurs,  abound  with  cameos  and 
inuglios  bearing  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  figures 
of  Isis,  Osiris,  the  lotus,  and  the  crocodile,  together 
with  the  entire  and  endldSs  array  of  symbolic 
Egyptian  mythology,  wrought  upon  jaspers,  eme- 
ralds, basalts,  blood-stones,  and  turquoises.  Even 
at  this  early  period  of  the  historic  eras  of  man- 
kind, it  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  mechanical 
skill  of  sculpture  and  engraving  attained  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence  and  perfection.  In 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  we  find  this 
same  skill  in  the  fine  arts  in  full  exercise.  The 
stones  composing  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  were  each  engraved  with  the 
name  and  title  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
land,  and  of  those  stones  one  was  a  diamond. 

The  Etruscans,  that  remote  and  fragmentary 
nation,  of  whose  existence  but  little  is  known 
to  us,  save  but  from  the  classic  and  beautiful 
fragments  of  their  arts, — ^but  who,  on  the  faith  of 
those  fragments,  must  take  a  high  and  glorious 
rank  amongst  the  polished  and  classical  nations 
of  the  olden  world, — ^have  enriched  and  beautified 
many  of  our  national  collections  with  gems  of  a 
peculiar  compound  style  of  sculpture.  Their 
general  shape  is  somewhat  similar,  in  its  outline 
and  appearance,  to  the  Egyptian,  that  of  the 
scarabeus  more  particularly ;  and  even  in  those 
gems  where  the  shape  and  style  vary,  the  scara- 
beus is  frequently  found  engraven.  The  subjects 
which  they  represent  are  chiefly  Greek,  but  of 
the  more  antique  history  of  that  land, — the  war 
of  the  chieftains  at  Thebes,  Peleus  devoting  his 
hair,  Tydeus  after  bathing,  Theseus  imprisoned 
by  Pluto,  Perseus  with  Medusa's  head,  Capaneus 
struck  by  lightning  before  Thebes,  and  Hercules 
bearing  the  tripod  ;  these,  and  others  which  em- 
body the  early  mythological  histories  of  the 
Grecian  deities,  have  been  among  the  finest 
sculptures  on  the  Etruscan  gems.  From  this 
nation  we  find  that  the  art  of  gem- engraving 
passed  to  the  Greeks,  who  cherished  and  culti- 
vated it  among  the  arts  which  they  had  made 
their  own  ;  and  in  a  short  time,  by  their  energy 
and  perseverance,  brought  it  to  its  highest  sum- 
mit of  perfection.  In  due  process  of  time  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  left  to  us  the 
renmants  and  fragments  of  so  many  wonders 
in  the  larger  sculpture,  became  displayed  with 
scarcely  less  power  and  beauty  in  those  more 
minute  and  miniature  works  of  art.  So  truly  has 
this  been  proved,  that  it  may  be  asserted  as  an 
axiom  in  the  artistical  history  of  Greece,  that 
had  the  fiune  of  the  statues  of  Greece  perished, 
the  fame  of  her  arts  might  have  been  as  well  and 
as  nobly  sustained  by  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
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sculpture  of  her  gems.  The  era  of  thai  school 
whose  followers  more  particularly  excelled  in  the 
art  of  gem-engraving  maybe  divided  into  three 
separate  and  distinct  periods.  From  the  time  of 
Theodorus  the  Samian,  who  was  the  sculptor  of 
the  celebrated  emerald  Polycrates,  to  the  period 
indnding  the  reign  and  victories  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  may  be  considered  the  first  period  ; 
from  the  reign  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus, 
the  second ;  and  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
the  fail  of  the  empire  may  be  considered  the 
third  and  last  period. 

The  characteristics  which  particularly  distin- 
guish the  Greek  gems,  are  those  of  delicate  grace 
and  stem  vigour  ;  the  auxiliaries  and  adornments 
are  composed  in  a  fine  classical  spirit ;  the  em- 
blems and  attributes  exhibit  a  care  and  accuracy 
of  delineation  and  composition,  which  implies  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  historical  and  mythologi- 
cal information  in  the  class  of  artists  to  whom 
the  delicate  workmanship  of  these  sculptures  was 
intrusted,  and  who  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  but  as  slaves  during  the  long  period  of 
years  in  which  the  art  which  they  possessed  was 
known  and  practised.  The  Greek  gems  gene- 
rally exhibit  the  figure  nude ;  the  Roman  gems 
displayed  the  figure  draped  t  the  former  were 
chiefly  intaglios,  and  exhibited  the  finest  work- 
manship ;  and  where  cameos  were  produced  they 
were  generally  inferior  in  form,  delineation,  and 
sculpture. 

Tlie  great  number  of  these  gems,  which  were 
sculptured  whilst  the  art  was  in  the  rich  fresh-> 
ness  of  its  youth  and  glory,  compared  with  the 
actual  small  number  which  have  come  down  to 
us  in  modern  times,  cannot  but  afford  the  melan- 
choly proof  that  a  vast  number  of  these  beautiful 
works  of  art  must  have  perished  ;  but  with  this 
sorrowing  reflection  we  may  mingle  the  happy 
reminiscence  that  many  of  these  gems  have  reached 
us,  whose  delicate  beauty  and  superiority  of  de- 
sign and  sculpture  make  the  glory  of  the  cabinets 
in  which  they  are  enshrined.  Of  this  character 
are — 

The  Alexander  and  Olympias,  a  cameo  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Odescalchi 
collection,  and  is  a  work  of  remarkable  size  and 
beauty. 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
centaurs,  the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus,  Agrip- 
pina  and  Germanicus,  Ulysses,  Tiberius,  Hadrian, 
Antinous  ;  all  in  the  royal  collection  at  Paris. 

The  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  in  two  lines  of 
figures,  with  Livia  as  Rome,  and  her  femily,  with 
Neptane  and  Cybele  in  the  background ;  in  the 
imperial  collection  at  Vienna. 

The  magnificent  cameo  sculptured  on  a  sar- 
donyx, and  which  has  given  origin  to  much 
learned  dbpute  among  the  Tristans  and  Mont- 
faucons,  but  which  is  now  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  apotheosis  of  Augustus  and  his  family. 
On  the  upper  line,  and  at  the  summit  of  the 


gem,  are  represented  the  emperor  and  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Tiberius  seated  among  the  gods. 
On  the  second  line,  and  more  in  the  centre  of 
the  gem ,  is  represented  Germanicus,  with  Agrip- 
pina  and  Caligula  beside  him.  On  the  lowest 
line,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  gem,  are  repre- 
sented the  captives. 

The  intaglios  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  are  still  more  numerous  than  the  cameos, 
and  of  a  more  remote  period  of  antiquity  and 
excellence  of  detail  and  design..  Many  and 
various  have  been  the  keen  and  classical  disqui- 
sitions indulged  in  and  written  upon  with  refer- 
ence to  the  design  and  intent  which  some  of 
these  are  intended  to  represent.  As  an  example 
of  this,  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  gem  Cor- 
nelia, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Michael 
Angelo*s  seal,  and  is  now  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
Parisian  collection.  In  this  some  have  recog- 
nised a  sacrifice  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Bac- 
chus, the  birth  of  Alexander,  or  the  festival  of 
Panathenaea.  Others,  again,  have  supposed  it 
to  represent  the  Paanepsia;;  Alexander  in  the 
character  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  or  a  copy  of 
figures  in  the  plafond  of  the  Capella  Sistina,  at 
Rome  ;  or,  lastly,  the  representation  of  a  simple 
yiWix^efesta ;  which  latter  has  been  considered, 
and  vath  much  truth,  to  be  the  most  probable 
conjecture.  The  industry  of  Pliny  has  collected 
a  list  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  engravers  ; 
and  the  additional  names  and  notices  which  have 
been  collected  are  but  few  and  obscure.  Among 
both  of  these  we  may  enumerate — 

Pyrgoteles — the  only  engraver  to  whom  Alex- 
ander would  intrust  his  portrait  on  gems->the 
heads  of  Alexander  and  Phocion. 

Tryphon — the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Chronius — Terpsichore  standing. 

Admon — Hercules  drinking. 

Cojhus — Adonis,  a  Faun  celebrating  the  bac- 
chanalia. 

Cneius — the  stealing  of  the  palladium,  a  young 
Hercules,  a  Cleopatra  of  singular  beauty,  a  The- 
seus wearing  the  spoils  of  the  bull  of  Marathon. 

Dioscorides — (the  most  eminent  engraver  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus) — a  Mercury  with  the 
petasus,  the  caduceus,  and  the  cloak  ;  a  Diomede 
with  the  palladium  ;  an  To,  an  incomparable  gem ; 
a  head  of  Demosthenes,  two  busts  of  Augustus, 
a  Perseus  gazing  on  Medusa's  head. 

Epitynchanus — A  Bellerophon  mounted  on 
Pegasus,  a  rich  cornelian,  in  the  possession  of 
the  chevalier  d*  Azard  ;  a  head  of  Sextus  Pompey. 

Evodus — an  aqua^marine,  on  which  is  sculp- 
tured a  portrait  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus 
and  Marcia.  This  work  is  a  most  admirable  one 
for  the  elegance  of  the  design  and  the  skill  and 
delicacy  of  the  workmanship. 

These  artists  and  their  works  constitute  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  names  or  productions  of 
tiie  great  engravers  of  Greece.  From  that  fa- 
voured land  it  may  be  traced  to  the  sunny  cli« 
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mate  of  Italy,  where  it  was  cherished  and  sup- 
ported, though  with  less  aptitude  and  skill,  by 
those  who  professed  it,  than  had  been  evinced 
by  the  artists  of  that  land  where  it  had  risen  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  pristine  excellence. 

When  the  last  ruin  of  the  Roraan  empire  fell,  the 
art  of  engraving  upon  gems  sank  into  comparative 
lowness  and  insignificance,  and  was  but  feebly  cul- 
tivated and  sustained  during  the  savage  darkness 
and  tumult  of  those  ages,  which  have  ever  been 
denominated  "barbaric."  During  the  reign  of 
the  Medici,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  under- 
went a  general  revival ;  and  during  the  years  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  most  celebrated  engravers  on  gems  were 
found  among  the  Italians.  Next  to  Italy,  Ger- 
many held  the  next  rank  ;  and  Kilian,  (who,  from 
his  skill  in  the  art,  was  named  the  German 
Pyrgoteles,)  Pickler,  and  Natter,  were  among 
the  ablest  and  the  most  famed  of  modem 
artists. 

In  France,  the  fondness  and,  we  had  almost 
said,  the  exclusive  taste  of  the  nation  for  works 
of  art  on  a  vast  and  extended  scale,  to  strike 
the  popular  eye,  hastened  most  materially  to  turn 
off  and  withcbaw  the  attention  of  the  artists  from 
the  finer  skill  and  minuter  beauty  of  gem-engrav- 
ing and  sculpture.  There  are  but  few  French 
artists  of  repute ;  and  the  science  and  skill  re- 
quired for  the  higher  perfection  of  gem-engraving 
seem  to  have  nearly  perished,  or  dropped  into 
comparative  obUvion. 

In  the  museums  and  cabinets  of  both  public 
and  private  collections,  the  skill  and  science  of 
English  artists  have  ever  held  a  deservedly  high 
and  favoured  rank ;  and  the  names  of  Simon, 
Reisen,  Brown,  and  Marchant,  may  be  named 


amongst  those  who  have  sculptured  many  gems 
of  remarkable  taste,  spirit,  and  learning. 

The  principal  collections,  cabinets,  and  mu- 
seums of  gems  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  cities. 
Previous  to  the  last  invasion  of  the  French,  the 
principal  ones  in  Italy  were  the  Florentine, 
founded  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  the  Strozxi,  the 
Ludovisi,  the  Azara,  and  that  in  the  Vatican. 
Besides  these  may  be  enumerated  the  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  Prussian,  the  Danisb>.the  Orange,  and 
the  Vienna  collections.  In  the  British  Museuoi 
is  a  fine  collection  of  valuable  gems,  which  de- 
serve to  be  more  publicly  known  than  they  are. 
The  principal  private  collections  in  England  are 
those  of  the  noble  families  of  Devonshire.  Marl- 
borough, Bedford,  and  CarUsle. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  re- 
marking, that  although  the  finer  and  richer  class 
and  order  of  gems  may  be  seldom  within  the 
means  of  private  purchasers,  yet  that  the  art  of 
making  pastes  or  coloured  stones  places  all  that 
constitutes  the  true  value  of  the  original  gem — 
its  story  and  its  beauty — entirely  within  the  most 
moderate  expenditure.  In  Italy  sulphur  and 
wax  impressions  from  the  most  &mous  gems  are 
firequentiy  to  be  met  with  i  but  we  believe  that 
the  best  imitations  of  the  antique  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  pastes  executed  by  Mr.  Tassie,  of 
Leicester-square.  Among  these  the  delicate 
sculpture  and  fine  tint  of  the  gem  are  executed 
and  copied  with  a  most  praiseworthy  and  extra- 
ordmary  fidelity.  This  collection  of  Mr.  Tassie's, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  complete 
in  Europe,  amounts,  we  believe,  to  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand,  and  comprises  the  finest  fiic- 
simile  copies  of  the  most  wonderful  and  cele- 
brated gems  known.  Ephom. 


PEN  AND  INK  SKETCHES.— No.  L 


MISTER    LOFTY. 


It  is  our  intention  to  prepare,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  our  readers,  a  series  of 
pen  and  ink  sketches  of  some  of  our  and  their 
dear  friends.  Many  have  already  sat,  others  are 
now  sitting  to  us ;  and  others,  again,  only  wait 
their  turn.  Among  the  portraits  now  in  progress 
are  those  of  Mistresses  Kind,  Smooth,  Fussy, 
Snake,  Meddle,  and  Soft ;  Misses  Double,  Finical, 
and  Precise ;  Messieurs  Sangume,  Gossip,  Busy, 
Subtie,  Purseproud,  and  Snap.  The  first  which 
we  are  enabled  to  hang,  in  what  we  hope  will 
hereafter  be  a  very  respectable  gallery,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Lofty. 

Lofty  ia  a  great  man — a  very  great  man. 
There  have  been  many  great  men  since  the 
creation.  Horace  informs  us  that  brave  men 
were  living  before  Agamemnon,  and  doubtiess 
many  great  ones  were  also  living  in  that  remote 
period.     We  have  since  had  Homer,  Hesiod, 


Pindar,  Euripides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, Euclid,  Terence,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Alfred,  Dante, 
Hannibal,  Alexander,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Miltou, 
Cromwell,  Dryden,  Pope,  Wren,  Marlborough, 
Locke,  Frederick,  Peter  of  Russia,  Charles  ^IL, 
Addison,  Newton,  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  SaL- 
vator  Rosa,  Claude,  Cervantes*  Racine,  Corneille, 
La  Place,  Handel,  Mozart,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Sheri- 
dan, Washington,  Watt,  Canova,  Napoleon, 
Goetiie,  Scott,  Byron,  Canning,  Coleridge, 
Wellmgton,  Wilkie,  Chantrey,  .  Wordsworth, 
Majendie,  Brougham,  Moore,  and  a  host  besides, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

These  were,  or  are,  all  great  men  s  yet  Lofty, 
in  ku  greatness,  resembles  none  of  these  :  he  is 
not  a  great  statesman,  warrior,  poet,  painter, 
architect,  orator,  chemist,  sculptor,  mathematician. 
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surgeon,  or  philosopher ;  but  he  is  a  great  lover 
and  admirer  of  himself.  A  deceased  statesman 
proved  that  it  b  possible  for  a  man  to  turn  his 
back  on  himself.  It  must,  therefore,  be  possible 
for  him  to  behold  himself  through  a  glass.  This 
Lofty  does,  taking  care  to  use  a  magnifier  of  first- 
rate  power,  and  when  he  has  occasion  to  look 
upon  his  fellows,  he  inverts  the  telescope,  and 
thus  deludes  himself  into  a  feeling  similar  to  that 
which  Gulliver  must  have  experienced  while 
residing  among  the  Lilliputians.  An  artist  having 
occasion  to  illustrate  the  singular  production  of 
St.  Patrick's  eccentric  Dean,  above  alluded  to, 
coalf)  not  do  better  than  take  a  full-length  of 
Mr.  Lofty.  The  air,  carriage,  every  thing  re- 
quired, he  would  be  in  immediate  possession  of, 
without  the  slightest  exercise  of  imagination,  if 
indeed  he  should  happen  to  possess  a  faculty  so 
Fare.  Yes,  in  Lofty  he  would  find  a  GulUver 
ready  made,  for  he  ever  walks  as  if  there  was 
danger  at  every  step  of  his  crushing  a  hundred 
or  so  of  the  subjects  of  his  majesty  of  Lilliput 
beneath  the  sole  of  his  boot 

hohYs  notions  are  ludicrously  aristocratical,  as 
&r  as  his  station  in  life  is  concerned.  Had  he 
been  a  peer,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
pertinacious  sticklers  for  the  privileges  of  his 
order^  unless  indeed  the  superior  degree  of  en- 
lightenment and  more  enlarged  view  of  society 
which  such  rank  supposes,  should  have  prevented 
his  imbibing  the  vulgar  and  narrow  feeling  which 
now  influences  him.  He  pretends  not  to  the 
distinction  of  birth :  indeed,  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  his  father  is  only  presumptive,  yet  he 
is  a  man  of  fashion,  for  he  pays  and  receives 
morning  visits;  he  moves  in  a  circle  of  gentility, 
for  he  receives  and  attends  tea-parties ;  his 
station  is  exalted,  for  he  is  member  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  he  is  eminent  in  learning,  for  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Latin  grammar  ))f  yond  Ate,  haCy 
hoc;  and  we  believe,  though  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fact,  knows  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts, 
for  he  pays  an  annual  visit  to  Somerset-house  ; — 
of  science,  for  he  peruses  the  Mechanics*  Maga- 
zine. He  is  decidedly  literary,  for  he  seldom 
omits  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  and  the  Athensum ;  and  altogether, 
as  we  trust  we  have  made  sufficiently  apparent,  he 
is  a  very  exalted  and  consequential  personage. 

Lofty^s  associates  are  mostly  men  possessed 
more  or  less  of  that  species  of  greatness  by  which 
he  is  so  distinguished ;  and  although  he  perceives 
among  them  no  equal,  he  yet  permits  the  ap- 
proaches of  a  chosen  few,  and  extends  to  them 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  basking  occasionally  in  | 


the  beams  of  his  genius — of  now  and  then  draw- 
ing life  and  light  from  a  luminary  so  resplendent. 

Lofty,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  in  a  depreciating  strain  of  most  of  the 
inferior  individuals  moving  around  him.  But  the 
wonder  is — and  the  fact  says  much  for  his  dis- 
position, which  we  believe  to  be  naturally  amiable 
— that  he  does  not  do  this  to  a  greater  extent 
considering  his  fixed  belief  in  the  magnitude  of 
his  own  importance,  and  the  diminutiveness  of 
that  of  others.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
some  one  of  his  acquaintance  is  not  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  gulf  fixed  between  him  and  his 
traducer  to  be  quite  so  wide  as  the  latter  sup- 
poses. He  is  presumptuous  enough  to  require 
an  explanation  of  something  which  Lofty  has 
said  ;  then  the  character  of  the  latter  shines 
forth  in  all  its  glory  and  grandeur. 

Lofty  will  not,  of  course,  condescend  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  did,  or  assert  that  he  did  not, 
say  the  thing  complained  of.  He  will  not  de- 
mean himself  by  giving  a  direct  explanation  of 
any  kind  ;  but,  to  preserve  his  dignity,  he  dodges 
right  and  dodges  left  of  the  question,  like  a  full- 
dressed  courtier  returning  from  a  drawing-room, 
who  sees  in  the  crowd  a  sweep  already  nearly  iu 
contact  with  him ;  and  as  the  aforesaid  courtier 
may,  in  his  endeavours  to  avoid  actual  contact 
with  his  sooty  neighbour,  put  his  leg  knee-deep 
in  the  kennel,  so  Lofty  sometimes  comes  out  of 
these  affairs  bedaubed  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  self-complacency  less  in- 
vulnerable than  his.  Extremes  meet;  pride  and 
meanness  are  twin-brothers.  So  Lofty,  in  en- 
deavouring to  retain  his  supposed  altitude,  de- 
scends to  a  level  which  would  never  be  reached 
by  an  individual  less  exalted  in  his  own  estima- 
tion. 

Yet,  after  all,  even  in  his  sinuosities  Lofty  is 
the  great  man:  if  he  deviates  from  the  direct 
course,  it  is  not  with  the  gentle,  moderate  curva- 
ture of  the  earth-worm.  No,  his  twistings  and 
twinings  are  all  on  a  large  scale,  like  those  of  the 
boa  constrictor.  Oreat  he  aims  to  be  in  all 
situations ;  therefore,  when  he  shuffles,  he  is  a 
great  shuffler.  We  are  not  without  hope  that 
time  and  a  few  lessons,  unpalatable  it  may  be, 
yet  extremely  salutary,  may  modify  Lofty's 
character,  and  reduce  him  to  the  natural  dimen- 
sions of  man }  a  result  much  to  be  desired,  for,  in 
proportion  as  he  becomes  less  great,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly become  more  respectable. 

Reader,  if  you  wish  to  cQscover  Lofty,  do  not 
trouble  yourself  to  look  in  the  "  Court  Guide," 
he  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  ^eiUeW  streets 
of  London. 
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COLERIDGE  AND  PLAGIARISM- 


Mb.  Coleridge  has  often  been  charged  with 
plagiarism,  whether  justly  or  not  we  do  not  now 
mean  to  decide  ;  perhaps  the  following  statement 
may.  be  mistaken  by  some  for  a  confirmation  of 
the  charge. 

The  following  lines  of  Coleridge's  were  pub- 
lished in  the  complete  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  by  Pickering,  without  any  allusion  to  a 
similar  poem  by  any  other  writer  ; 

8TR0PHB. 

Unperiihing  youth  1 

Thou  leapest  from  forth 

The  ceU  of  thy  hidden  natirity. 

Never  mortal  saw 

The  cradle  of  the  itrong  one ; 

Never  mortal  heard 

The  gathering  of  his  ▼oices, — 

The  deep-murmured  choms  of  the  son  of  the  rock, 

That  is  lisped  evermore  at  his  slumberless  fountain. 

There's  a  cloud  at  the  portal,  a  spray-woven  veil 

At  the  shrine  of  his  ceaseless  renewing ; 

It  embosoms  the  roses  of  dawn. 

It  entangles  the  shafts  of  the  moon. 

And  into  the  bed  of  its  stillness 

The  moonshine  sinks  down  as  in  slumber. 

That  the  son  of  the  rock,  that  the  nursling  of  heaven 

May  be  bom  in  a  holy  twilight  1 

ANTISTROPHB. 

The  wild  goat  in  awe 
Looks  up,  and  beholds 
Above  thee  the  cliff  inaccessible. 
Thou,  at  once  full-bom, 
Madd'nest  in  thy  joyance, 
Whirlest,  shatter'st,  splitt'st, 
Life  invulnerable. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man poem  by  Count  Friedrich  Leopold  von 
Stolberg  .— 

Unperishing  youth  1 

Thou  streamest  from  forth 

The  cliff  of  the  rock. 

NeTcr  mortal  saw 

The  cradle  of  the  strong  one ; 

Never  mortal  heard 

The  lisping  of  the  noble  one  in  the  bubbling  well. 

How  beautiful  thou  art 

In  siWery  locks  i 

How  terrible  thou,  art 

With  the  thunder  of  the  echoing  rocks  around  1 

Before  thee  trembles  the  fir ; 

Thou  hurlest  the  fir, 

Both  root  and  branch. 

The  rocks  implore  thee ; 

Thou  seizest  the  rocks, 

And  spuming  rollest  them  like  pebbles  away ! 

The  sun  clothes  thee 

In  the  beams  of  his  glory ; 

He  paints,  vrith  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 

The  waving  clouds  of  the  scattering  flood. 

Why  hastenest  thou  so 

To  the  green,  green  sea  ? 

Art  not  pleased  so  near  to  heaven  ? 

Not  pleased  in  the  echoing  rocks  ? 

Not  pleased  in  the  hanging  oak-bush  ? 


O,  hasten  not  so 

To  the  green,  green  sea  1 

Youth  I  still  thou'rt  strong  as  a  god, 

Free  as  a  god. 

Trae,  the  tranquil  calm  smiles  on  thee  beneatht 

The  rolling  motion  of  the  silent  sea. 

Now  siWer'd  by  the  floating  moon. 

Now  golden  and  red  in  the  western  beam. 

O,  youth  1  what  is  the  silken  cahn, 

"What  the  smiling  of  the  friendly  moon, 

The  purple  and  gold  of  the  evening  sun, 

To  him  who  feels  himself  in  the  bonds  of  slavery  ? 

Still  streamest  thou  wild, 

As  thy  heart  doth  bid  I 

Yonder,  beneath  rale  of  changing  winds, 

Of  the  stillness  of  death,  in  the  servile  sea  I 

O,  hasten  not  so 

To  the  green,  green  sea  t 

Youth  1  still  thou  art  strong  as  a  god, 

Free  as  a  god  ! 

It  would  have  been  no  disparagement  to  Mr. 
Coleridge  if  he  had  mentioned  that  such  a  piece 
had  been  written  by  Stolberg;  and  if  he  liad 
called  his  own  an  imitation  from  Stolberg,  it 
would  not  have  been  more  than  was  due  to  the 
German  poet  The  German  has  great  merit, 
perhaps  as  much  in  that  language  as  Coleridge 
has  in  English.  Coleridge^s  poem  was  cited,  in 
No.  CI.  of  the  "  Quarteriy  Review,"  (•'  Review  of 
Translations  of  Pindar,")  as  a  rare  specimen  of 
rhythm  without  rhyme  ;  and  justly  so.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  whole  compass  of 
English  poetry  in  which  words,  metre,  and  ca- 
dence are  so  admirably  adapted  to  express  the 
sense  intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  wild, 
ebullient  sportiveness  of  the  gushing  cataract 
could  hardly  have  been  transferred  to  piq>er  more 
faithfully  than  it  is  here.  Certainly,  it  was  writ- 
ten under  Ihe  inspiration  of  Stolberg ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  it  is,  in  most  respects,  original, 
— the  melody  is  original,  and  the  latter  part  is 
original  in  words,  ideas,  and  every  thing  else. 
With  Stolberg's  lines  before  him,  probably  no 
writer  but  Coleridge  could  have  produced  so 
perfect  a  poem.  No  other  poet  vrith  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  in  any  language,  appears  to  have 
possessed  so  delicate  a  sense  of  harmonious  com- 
binations, so  elastic  a  susceptibility  to  the  im- 
pulses of  the  melodious,  or  so  unerring  an  uistinct 
in  detecting  and  perpetuating  the  just  balance  : 
instinct,  we  call  it,  though,  in  reality,  the  power 
to  which  we  allude,  if  primarily  a  gift  of  nature, 
is  only  brought  to  the  perfection  we  speak  of 
in  its  wider  application,  by  close  and  minute 
attention,  and  a  continued  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sound. 

Coleridge  has  imitated,  and  acknowledged  the 
imitation  of,  another  poem  of  Stolberg, — **  TelFs 
Buth-place."     This  is  almost  a  tr«nslatioa. 
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FUNERAL  CEREMONY  AT  TAVOY. 

BY    THE   REV,    H.    MALCOM,    A.  M. 


DuuNo  my  stay  at  Tavoy  were  perfonned  the 
funeral-rites  of  a  very  distinguished  pongee,  or 
priest;  it  is  a  rare  occurrence,  of  course,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  almost  the  entire  popu- 
lace. He  had  been  dead  several  months,  and 
was  preserved,  embalmed,  and  cased  in  wax,  till 
now,  when  the  ceremony  of  burning  was  to  be 
performed.  The  body  had  been  covered  with 
wax,  alter  extracting  its  juices  and  applying  the 
usnal  preservatives,  and  was  lying  in  state  under 
a  highly  ornamented  canopy.  The  face  and 
feet,  where  the  natural  shape  had  been  restored 
by  the  coating  of  wax,  were  visible  and  com- 
pletely gilded.  Five  or  six  cars  on  low  wheels, 
very  magnificent  in  Burman  eyes,  had  been  pre- 
pared, to  which  were  attached  long  ropes,  to 
some  of  them  at  each  end ;  they  were  con- 
structed chiefly  of  cane  or  bamboo,  and  were,  in 
their  general  construction,  in  pretty  good  taste, 
and  quite  costly  withal,  in  gold  leaf,  worked 
muslin,  &c.  When  the  set  day  arrived,  the 
body  and  its  decorated  coffin  was  removed, 
amid  an  immense  concourse,  from  its  place  under 
the  canopy  to  one  of  these  cars,  with  an  exces- 
sive din  of  drums,  gongs,*  cymbals,  trumpets,  &c. 
^Vhen  it  was  properly  adjusted  in  its  new  loca- 
tion, a  number  of  men  mounted  the  cnr  at  each 
end,  and  hundreds  of  people  grasped  the  fopes, 
to  draw  it  to  the  place  of  burning,  half  a  mile 
distant.  But  it  had  not  advanced  many  paces 
before  those  behind  drew  it  back.  The  air  was 
rent  with  the  shouting  of  each  party  to  encourage 
their  men.  The  other  cars  of  the  procession 
were  dragged  to  and  fro  in  the  same  manner. 
The  pretence  of  the  one  party  was  a  devout 
desire  to  accomplish  the  funeral-rites  ;  and  that 
of  the  other,  an  affectionate  reluctance  to  part 
with  the  remains.  Some  two  or  three  old  women 
at  the  ropes  looked  grave ;  all  the  others  were 
laughing  and  making  sport  of  the  operation.  I 
came  away,  at  length,  leaving  them  contendmg 
still. 

For  several  days  the  populace  amused  them- 
selves with  dragging  the  cars  backward  and  for- 
ward which  I  did  not  care  to  see ;  but  at  length, 
being  informed  by  the  governor  that  at  three 
o'clock  to-day  the  bummg  would  take  place,  I 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  advancing 
party  had,  of  course,  succeeded  ;  and  all  the  cars 
were  in  an  open  field,  where  was  the  place  of 
baming,  enclosed  by  a  light  fence.  A  great 
concourse  filled  the  area,  dressed,  as  before,  in 
their  best  clothes,  and  full  of  festivity ;  not  a 
beggar  or  ill-dressed  person  was  to  be  seen. 
Almost  every  person,  of  both  sexes,  was  dressed 
in  silk ;  and  many,  especially  children,  had  oma^ 
ment:  of  gold  or  silver  in  their  ears  and  round 
tbeir  ankles  and  wrists.     Not  an  instance  of 


drunkenness  or  quarrelling  came  under  my  eye, 
either  now  or  on  the  preceding  day. 

Within  the  enclosure  was  a  car,  on  which  was 
a  pyramid,  open  on  all  sides,  like  the  others. 
The  height  was  about  forty  feet.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  it  contained  a 
sort  of  sepulchral  monument,  like  the  square 
tombs  in  our  churchyards,  highly  ornamented 
with  Chinese  paper,  bits  of  looking-glass  arranged 
like  flowers,  and  various  mythological  figures,  and 
filled  with  combustibles.  Over  this  the  car  was 
formed  into  a  canopy,  with  a  long  spire,  all  deco- 
rated to  the  utmost  with  tinsel,  festooned  em- 
broidery, wreaths  of  flowers,  &c.  The  body,  in 
its  gorgeous  sarcophagus,  being  removed  from 
the  car  on  which  it  was  brought,  and  placed  on 
the  monument,  a  procession  of  priests  was  seen 
approaching,  who  took  their  seats  within  the  en- 
closure, at  one  end,  on  a  raised  platform,  while 
in  another  direction  came  an  artificial  tree,  called 
"  the  tree  of  life,"  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
who  reverently  placed  it  between  the  priests  and 
the  pyramid  or  funeral  pile.  Women  also  came, 
bringing  on  their  heads  baskets  of  fruit  and  other 
articles.  The  tree  was  ingeniously  constructed 
of  fruits,  rice,  boxes,  cups,  umbrellas,  staves,  rsd- 
ment,  cooking-utensils,  and,  in  short,  an  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  deemed  useful  and  con- 
venient in  Burman  housekeeping.  These  and 
the  other  offerings,  I  was  told  by  a  bystander, 
were  for  the  use  of  the  deceased.  They  were, 
however,  taken  to  the  neighbouring  monastery, 
and,  of  course,  applied  to  grosser  uses. 

The  priests,  confronted  by  a  small  audience 
of  elderly  persons,  having  mumbled  over  one  or 
two  short  prayers,  and  performed  some  absurd 
ceremonies,  retired.  Then  commenced  an  exhi- 
bition of  firewurlis,  at  a  little  distance,  a  parade 
of  which  Burmans  are  very  fond,  and  in  some 
parts  of  which,  especially  the  rockets,  they  cer- 
tainly excel.  Cords  from  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion were  attached  to  the  funeral-car  or  pyramid, 
along  which  ran  horizontal  rockets,  bearing  vari- 
ous figures,  which  dashed  into  the  pyramid, 
demolishing,  each  time,  some  portion  of  it,  till 
at  length,  more  combustibles  being  thrown  into 
the  car,  it  began  to  blaze,  and  in  half  an  hour 
was  totally  consumed.  A  few  other  fireworks 
concluded  the  ceremony,  and  the  people  quietly 
dispersed. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  solemnity  than 
the  whole  proceedings.  Not  the  least  effort 
was  made  by  the  priests  to  instruct  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  titer  their  part  of  the  pageantry  was 
performed,  they  instantly  mixed  with  the  people, 
gazing  and  laughing  like  boys.  The  principal 
feeling  manifested  before  white  persons  was  pride 
at  the  glory  of  the  occasion.     This  seemed  very 
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apparent :  tliey  were  evidently  pleased  to  see 
Europeans  there ;  and  as  I  was  standing  with 
some  of  these,  a  principal  chief  came  up  with  his 
retinue,  and,  from  a  long-necked  vessel  with  a 
perforated  stopper,  sprinkled  us  profusely  with 
rose-water,  making  a  salaam  very  politely.  The 
occasion  was  just  a  festival,  and  carried  forward 


with  the  same  feelings  that  they  get  up  any 
other  spectacle.  I  longed  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  some  of  the  many  who  sat 
quietly  looking  from  an  adjacent  grove,  but  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  humble  prayer 
that  this  great  people  might  be  soon  turned  fix)m 
idols.     O  that  the  day  may  soon  come  I 


THE   ALBUM. 


An  Albam  once  went  far  aatray 
From  home  to  house,  from  day  to  day. 

In  search  of  writers  able : 
At  length,  its  weary  journeys  done, 
It  stretched  itMslf  at  ease  upon 

Dear  Madam's  spider  table. 

And  Madam  now  with  beaming  look 
Hastes  to  explore  her  favourite  book, 

And  con  her  new-made  treasure ; 
But  see  the  smiles  forsake  her  brow, 
And  every  feature  darkens  now 
'    To  sadness  and  displeasure  I 

The  book  was  sent  to  careful  hands. 
With  oft  repeated,  strict  commands, 

To  shun  all  vulgar  dealing ; 
But  here  are  names  which  no  one  knows, 
And  rhymes  far  worse  than  sorry  prose — 

Her  friend  could  have  no  feeling  I 

Full  sure  there  is  amdttg  the  score 
A  Walter  Scott,  and  Thomas  Moore, 
But  nought  besides  their  name  • 


While  blockheads  with  their  scrawl  abound. 
As  if  they  ne'er  before  had  found 
An  open  door  to  fame  I 

But  chiefly  this  perplexed  her  mind-* 
That  good  and  ill  were  so  combined 

Beyond  her  power  tb  sever ;— 
Had  it  been  evil  altogether 
Her  heart  had  lightened  to  a  featheri 

Her  book  destroyed  for  ever ! 

Or,  had  the  good  surpsssed  the  iU, 
The  bad  might  be  forgiven  still, 

Since  noaght  can  reach  perfection ; 
But  thus  it  was — Oh  wretched  fate  1 — 
The  book  she  could  not  love  nor  hate, 

Though /Ml  of  her  affection. 

Then,  lady,  whosoe'er  you  be. 
When  you  shall  scan  this  history. 

Just  make  this  memorandum  ; 
That  whatsoe'er  you  love  beside. 
You  ponder  well  ere  you  decide 

To  idolize  an  Album, 

Calamus. 


REVIEW. 


Nature  considered  as  a  Repelalion.  By  the  Rav. 
Robert  Baylky,  F.  S.  A.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.    pp.  250. 

All  theology  is  revealed,  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
verbal:  hence  the  propriety  of  Coleridge's  remark, 
that  tfie  phrase  ''  revealed  religion  *'  is  a  pleonasm. 
There  can  be  no  religion  but  revealed  ;  the  only  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  mode  of  the  revelation.  Mind  itself 
is  a  revelatioa :  *'  Let  us  make  man,"  said  the  Triune 
God,  "in  our  own  image;"  that  is,  "  to  reflect  our 
likeness."  Mind,  then,  is  not  merely  the  instrument 
by  which  a  revelatiosi  is  received  and  appreciated,  but 
constitutes,  per  «e,  a  divine  revelation, — the  first  inti- 
mation, to  man,  of  a  Primitive  and  Supreme  Mind. 
The  sun,  in  the  very  act  of  causing  its  own  reflection, 
reveals  itself  to  all  intelligent  beings  ;  and  God,  in  the 
very  act  of  reflecting  his  Divine  image  in  man,  dis- 
covers himself. 

In  the  same  sense  **  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  sboweth  his  handiwork." 
The  expanded  volume  of  nature  is  inscribed  and  illu- 
minated by  the  same  finger  which  wrote  the  law  on 
Sinai ;  it  is  instinct  with  lessons  cff  morality,  and  fall 
of  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science,  an  encyclopsedia 
of  wisdom.  But  the  fall  of  man  has  rendered  the 
addition  of  another  volume  indispensable.  By  sin  he 
brought  himself  inUo  a  new  situation,  in  which  all  his 
previous  knowledge  was  only  calculated  to  fill  him 
with  alarm.  New  knowledge  must  be  imparted  ;  for 
how  does  he  know  what  a  holy  God  may  see  fit  to  do 
with  hini)  A  transgressor?    A  revelation  adapted  to 


fallen  man,  while  it  includes  and  authenticates  the 
great  principles  of  natural  religion,  must  also  provide 
for  the  expiation  of  his  guilt,  for  the  ^novatioo  of  his 
nature,  and  his  restoration  to  God. 

Now,  while  Mr.  Bayley,  in  the  interesting  and  ori- 
ginal  volume  before  us,  is  perfectly  orthodox  on  tbe^e 
points,  and  freely  admits  that,  even  within  its  own 
circumscribed  and  peculiar  limits,  many  of  the  read- 
ings  of  the  book  of  nature  are  conjectural  and  obscure, 
he  contends  that  it  is  almost  universally  disparaged, 
and  allowed  to  become  comparatively  a  sealed  book ; 
and  proposes  to  vindicate  its  lofty  claims  to  occupy 
and  adorn  the  chair  of  wisdom. 

We  have  called  his  work  original :  we  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  many,  especially  of  our  elder  writers,  have 
thrown  out  hints  of  the  idea  which  pervades  it :  we 
remember  him  who  was  called  **  the  Priest  and  Inter- 
preter of  Nature;"  we  remember  the  intimation  of 
Gale,  that  "  the  world  is  a  universal  temple,  wherein 
man  may  eontelnplate  natural  images  and  pictures  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness;''  and  admire  Richard- 
son's expression,  that  the  divine  Being,  instead  of  ver- 
bally announcing  certain  tniths,  "put  it  into  the 
things;*'  we  are  aware  of  the  Hutchinsonian  senti- 
ment, that  the  objects  which  nature  presents  to  man 
are  **  like  drawitigs  of  such  things  as  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  senses ; "  and  of  the  remark  of  Kirby  and 
Spence,  that  "  the  entire  system  of  nature  is  repre- 
sentative as  well  as  operative  ;"  and  we  remember — 
for  who  can  forget? — the  immortal  " Analogy "  of 
Butler ;  nor  are  we  unacquainted  trith  **  the  Senti- 
ment of  Flowers,'*  imd  **noni's  Interpreter,"  and 
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sueli  small  eraft,  all  doing  their  little  to  turn  nature's 
great  JInrUegium  into  a  school-girVs  album,  full  of  the 
amatory,  mawkish,  and  nonsensical  \  but  Mr.  Bayley 
asfiirea  to  consider  nature  as  a  divine  revelation,  to 
restore  the  holy  oracle  to  its  shrine,  and  to  invest  the 
viiling  reader  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  And, 
in  oar  estimation,  his  conception  of  the  work  is  as 
novel  as  its  execution  is  vigorous.  It  consists  of  two 
parts :  first,  proving  that  nature  should  be  considered 
as  a  i«velation ;  second,  containing  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  whicb  the  material  revelation  may  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  first  part,  distributed  into  thirteen  chapters, 
shows  that  nature  must  be  a  revelation  of  much  moral 
and  scientific  trath,  because  for  ages  man  had  scarcely 
any  other ;  that  there  is  an  evident  adaptation  in  na- 
ture  to  impart,  and  in  man  to  receive,  such  instruc- 
tion ;  that  this  mutual  relation  could  not  have  been 
accidental ;  that  the  great  service  which  the  natural 
revelation  still  renders  to  morals,  warrants  the  general 
conclusion,  that  nature  is  the  only  revelation,  and 
almost  ever  has  been,  to  four* sixths  of  mankind ;  that 
the  material  reyelation  has  many  advantages  over  the 
verbal ;  that  it  illustrates  the  Divine  character  and 
government,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  man  ; 
and  that  there  are  obvious  analogies  between  the  ver- 
bal and  the  material  revelations. 

The  reader  who  looks  over  the  table  of  contents 
only  to  select  a  chapter,  would  most  likely  turn  to  the 
siitii,  on  the  advantages  which  the  material  revelation 
has  over  the  rerbal.  And  as  the  book  has  put  us  into 
a  benevolent  and  happy  mood,  we  trill  give  it  entire. 

"  The  naterial  wvelation  is  cognisable  to  the  senses ;  but  the 
thinp  which  are  of  the  highest  consequence  to  man,  because 
efeTMl  are  invisible.  This,  to  a  perfect  mind,  would  be  no 
eril^  becanae  truth,  whether  visible  or  not,  present  or  future, 
voiJdoperate  to  its  proportionate  value.  But  'the  entrance  of 
tin '  raised  the  temporary  value  of  tnatter  above  mind ;  and,  in 
SfO  doing,  it  made  the  region  of  sense  more  influential  than  that 
^  spbit.  The  fields  are  visible ;  and,  to  an  undevout  mind,  the 
fosimu  they  teach  are  more  impressite  than  the  music  of  hea- 
ven, or  than  the  walli  of  the  damned.  The  harvest  is  a  present 
good :  hot  the  ultimate  consequences  of  our  character  and  con- 
duet  are  removed  to  a  distant  time,  and  to  an  immaterial  world. 
A  leaf  is  an  Indisputable  object ;  but  a  word  may  be  confounded 
by  m!&a.  A  pla^t  appeals  to  every  sense,  and  is  neither  liable 
to  the  sophist's  art,  nor  to  the  sceptic's  perversity ;  but  a  sen- 
tence may  be  mystified  by  learning,  or  iiijured  by  transcribers. 
A  hand  adapted  to  its  duties  is  a  mixed  mass  of  physical  and 
iBonl  evidence  which  none  but  the  fool  denies ;  but  a  book 
nay  be  doubted,  a  fact  may  be  controverted,  an  allusion  may  be 
mistaken,  a  testimony  may  be  forged.  In  nature  all  the  objects 
may  be  examin»l,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  may  be  submitted 
to  erety  possible  test,  it  is  handled  by  children,  or  analysed  ly 
zneB ;  bat  in  revelation  nothing  is  visible  except  words,  which 
are  but  the  shadows  of  the  vast  thoughts  that  are  only  realized 
sad  seen,  tn  their  *  full  stature,'  In  eternity. 

"  And  the  material  revelation  is  universal.   But  we  have  seen 
that,  vrith  all  the  activity  of  letters,  the  zeal  of  the  religious,  and 
the  circulatory  aids  of  commerce,  the  verbal  revelation  Is  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  section  of  the  human  family.    How  few 
are  the  studenU  who  pore  over  its  page  I    And  even  In  that 
partial  use  of  the  verbal  revelation,  what  difficulties  present 
themselves  from  the  three  thousand  and  fifteen  dialects  of  this 
many-tongued  earth  I    How  few  scholars  ever  become  compe- 
tent to  translate !    How  few  translations  merit  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  illiterate  I     How  various  the  customs  of  coun- 
tries!   How  peculiar  their  superstitions!     How  idiosyncratic 
their  Instltations  I    How  obscure  their  histories  I  How  different 
the  national  passiont!    Marked  is  their  natursl  history,  and 
indlvldiullzed  Is  their  commerce.    And  yet  these  must  be  all 
kiiown  so  fitt  ai  they  relate  to  Judea;  or  the  verbal  revelation, 
which  contains  at  least  twenty  thousand  slluslons  to  such  sub- 
jects, must  be,  just  so  fkr  as  ignorance  prevails,  a  <  sealed  up 
fbunuin.'     Now,  the  material  revelation  has  no  such   ob- 
stacles or  deftcta.    Ita  sense  depends  on  no  conjugation  of  a 
verbk  on  no  inflections  of  a  noun,  neither  on  idiomatical  anoma- 
Bes,  nor  rhythmic  laws ;  nor  is  It  modified  by  accents  or  prosody. 
But  nature  appeals  with  the  same  form,  and  discourses  in  the 
same  language  to  a  million  diiferent  minds ;  yet  she  establishes 
is  each  tSe  same  facts,  and  might  excite  in  all  the  same  infiu- 
fliMs     n^id^  the  sameness  and  propriety  of  nature  are  con- 
J^'mAvm^tMM     LebSHon  besrs  not  the  Iceland  moss;  nor 
i^rtffl  SSSJble  Inns  for  the  desert-pllgrim,  the  eow  and 
*!      r    #I^S^ni  inlreland.    The  Deld  Sea  never  exhibits 
Wter  ntotj,  rooa"       ^^         J,   dancing  to  the  thunder,  and 
IS  sirfti/  «"<>''  h   tuelr  flood-diinking  mouths,  ita  putrid  and 
loAi^  oPf  ^^^Zat  doc9  the  Pscific,  whsxs  such  wondsri  ocvuti 


poison  its  shores  with  the  ttisledictory  s&lt,  to  Ibibld  the  sp- 
proach  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  England  has  not  the  volca- 
noes of  Owhyhee ;  nor  France  the  boiling  fountains  of  Hecla. 
Scotland  boasts  its  mountains  and  its  lakes ;  while  Switzerland 
possesses  avalanches  of  eternal  snow,  which  sometimes  fall  m 
mountain  masses,  with  a  silent  dreadfUlness,  at  the  mere  vibra- 
tions of  the  human  voice,  the  fairy  tread  of  the  curling  mist, 
or  from  the  impulse  of  the  passing  eagle'tf  wing.  All  the  pages 
of  the  material  revelation,  like  those  of  the  verbal,  are  various ; 
but  they  are  filled  with  fact,  are  simple  and  sublime.  Where  is 
the  land  undecked  with  Divine  goodness  f  Where  the  hill  which 
is  not  crowned  with  a  wood,  if  not  inlaid  with  ores,  or  beautified 
by  dancing  streanutr  Whose  eye  roams  far  for  an  interesting 
natural  page  r  Who  makes  the  compl^nt  that  nature's  lessons 
are  few,  that  her  colours  are  faint  t  Ah  J  none :  '  Her  lines  are 
gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  and  her  words  unto  the  end  of  the 
wbrld ;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.'  Nature 
is  all  instruction,  all  authoritv,  all  impression ;  whether  you 
climb  to  the  ragged  horns  of  the  Cordilleras,  grope  into  their 
caverns,  where  no  other  beams  of  light  have  struck  since  the 
deluge  than  those  fTom  the  Jaguar's  eyes,  or  flrom  the  awfiil  pu- 
pils of  the  guscharoe;  or  whether,  fTom  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
you  stray  to  its  poles,  where  animal  and  vegetable  life  mainly 
exist  in  extremes.-— monsters  of  power  and  feroeity,  with  moss 
and  shrubs  that  stoop  beneath  the  snow. 

"  The  material  revelation  is  also  unaflected  by  sny  ef  the 
changes  which,  by  continually  altering  society,  are  modifying 
its  literature.  No  Vsndal  hordes  esn  Mot  out  its  inscriptions 
ot  burn  its  library ;  the  middle  ages  stifie  not  ita  tuitions  nor 
confound  Its  tones.  No  loss  is  here  sustidned  by  the  change  of 
languages ;  nor  have  we  to  study  the  opinions  of  men  half  a 
life  before  we  are  supposed  competent  to  explain  ita  facts,  or 
elucidate  its  examples.  Not  the  caritie's  spleen  nor  the  sstlrist's 
pun  affect  it.  After  Europe  has  changed  its  language  ten  times, 
the  terms  of  the  material  revelation  are  unaltered.  Does  Africa 
jabber  in  a  thousand  ruleless  languages  t  Does  Asia  forsake  her 
venerable  tongues  t  Is  America,  the  modem  Babel,  forming  a 
new  race  of  languages  from  the  reftise  of  the  old  fhmilfes  t  Na- 
ture changes  not  hers ;  she  owns  no  authority,  she  sullbrs  no 
provincialism  in  her  universal  speech.  The  larks  now  carol  the 
same  song,  and  in  the  same  key,  as  whsn  Adam  first  turned  his 
enraptured  ear  to  catch  the  moral.  The  owl  first  hooted  in  B 
flat,  and  it  still  loves  the  key,  and  screams  through  no  other 
octaves.  In  the  same  key  has  ever  ticked  the  death-watch  ; 
while  all  the  three-noted  shiips  of  the  cricket  have  ever  been  in  B 
since  Tubaleain  first  heard  them  in  his  smithy,  or  the  Israelites 
in  their  ash-ovens.  Never  has  the  bus  of  the  gnat  risen  above 
the  second  A ;  nor  that  of  the  house-fiy's  wing  sunk  below  the 
first  F.  Sound  had  at  first  the  same  connexion  with  colour  as 
it  has  now;  and  the  right  angle  of  llghfs  incidence  might  as 
much  produce  a  sound  on  the  first  turreta  of  Cain's  city,  as  it  is 
now  said  to  do  on  one  of  the  pyramids.  The  tnllp.  In  Its  first 
bloom  in  Noah's  garden,  emitted  heat  four  and  a  half  degrees 
above  the  atmosphere,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  The  stormy 
petrel  as  much  delighted  to  sport  among  the  first  billows  which 
the  Indian  ocean  ever  raised  as  it  does  now.  In  the  first  migra- 
tion of  birds  they  passed  fTom  north  to  south,  and  fled  over  the 
narrowest  parts  of  the  seas,  as  they  will  this  autumn.  The 
cuckoo  and  the  nightingale  first  began  their  song  together,  analo- 

gms  to  the  beginning  of  our  April,  in  the  days  of  Nimrod. 
irds  that  lived  on  files  laid  blueish  eggs  in  the  days  of  Joseph, 
as  they  will  two  thousand  years  hence,  if  the  sun  should  not  fall 
from  his  throne,  or  the  earth  not  break  her  harness  from  the 
planetary  car.  The  first  bird  that  was  caged  oftener  sung  in 
adaffio  tlian  in  ita  natural  spirit,  as  it  does  in  the  parlour  of  my 
fair  friend,  who  was  a  zealot  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and 
yet  keeps  two  of  these  charming  creatures  in  a  sqtuire  of  one 
foot,  though  freedom  and  space  are  to  them  more  essential  than 
to  man.  Corals  have  ever  grown  edgeways  to  the  ocean-stream. 
Eight  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  animalculte 
could  aa  well  live  in  a  drop  of  water  in  the  days  of  Seth  as  in 
ours.  All  fiylng  insects  had  on  their  coats  of  mail  in  the  days 
of  Japhet,  over  which  have  ever  waved  plumes  of  more  gaudy 
feathers  than  the  peacock  ever  dropped.  The  bees  that  afforded 
Eve  her  first  honey  made  their  combs  hexagonal ;  and  the  first 
house-fly  produced  twenty  million  eighty  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eggs  in  one  year,  as  she  does  at  present.  The 
first  jump  of  the  first  fiea  was  two  hundred  times  its  own  length, 
aa  it  waa  the  laat  summer.  That  conctibinal  sinner,  the  ursine 
sloth,  who  scorns  at  all  the  anathemas  against  polygamv,  kept 
ten  or  twelve  wives  before  Moses  was  bom,  as  he  will  when  we 
are  forgotten.  There  waa  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  the  first 
forty  two  men  to  make  a  ploughshare,  as  there  Is  to-day,  f^om 
whatever  country  or  men  you  select.  The  lunn  of  Abel  con- 
tuned  a  coil  of  vital  matter  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square, 
as  mine ;  and  the  first  inspiration  of  Adam  consumed  seventeen 
cubic  inches  of  air,  as  do  those  of  everv  adult  reader.  The  rat 
and  the  robin  followed  the  footateps  of  Noah,  as  they  do  ours. 
But  why  enlarge?  Has  nature's  pendulum  ever  altered  Its 
strokes  t  Does  some  seraph  come  occasionally  to  earth  to  lower 
its  screw,  and  diminish  Its  motion !  Or  does  the  almighty  Wis- 
dom ever  shorten  its  fldi,  to.  increase  the  activity  t  Are  not 
these  features  of  eternal  regularity  commendatory  of  the  mate- 
rial revelation  r— Pp.  54-58. 

The  style  and  manner  of  ths  author  often  remind 
us  of  SirT.  Browne.  But  on  these  and  certain  other  par- 
ticnlan  we  shall  roBerre  ourselyes  for  another  ''  Miscel- 
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lanj ; ''  for  as  the  book  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
production,  we  cannot  dismiis  it  in  an  ordinary  man- 
ner. By  way  of  whetting  the  appetite  of  the  reader 
for  the  next  repast*  let  him  take  the  following  speci- 
mens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  material  revelation 
might  be  explained.     Class  I.,  qnadnipeds : — 

"  The  Zebra  teaches  that  the  qtiality  of  the  skin  too  often 
settles  the  fortune,  if  not  the  valae,  of  a  person.  A  lebra  is  an 
ass,  with  a  more  beautiful  skin,  but  not  half  so  useful. 

"  lUustratiom.— How  commonly  the  female  part  of  the  world 
depend  entirely  for  their  fortune  on  this  quality !  Many  a  play- 
girl  has  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  some  women  have  be- 
come queens,  merely  because  they  had  those  great  virtues,  a  fine 
skin,  form,  and  voice! 

"  The  Bull  teaches  that  one  bad  quality  often  renders  many 
good  ones  useless.  The  uncertainty  of  the  bull's  temper  makes 
his  strength  and  surefootedness  of  little  use  in  husbandry'. 

*  lUtutr.—A  servant  maybe  quick,  clever,  polite,  industrious, 
and  careftil;  but  if  a  liar,  all  the  other  yirtues  are  nearly  use- 
less. 

"  The  Ouran  Outang  teaches  that  the  form  of  man,  without 
his  mind,  is  of  little  worth.  This  animal  is  the  wild  man  of  the 
woods. 

••  ///if«/r.— What  a  ^roof  of  a  disordered  world,  that  the  mere 
animal  form  of  man,  instead  of  his  qualities,  should  often  rule 
his  destiny  1  In  the  camp,  in  the  affairs  of  love,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  rich,  the  man  who  bears  the  same  relation  to 
others  as  the  ouran-outang  does  to  the  monkey,  mostly  fares 
the  best. 

"  Swine  teach  that  no  mere  cultivation  will  refine  some 
natures ;  clean  the  swine,  and  feed  it  how  you  will,  it  prefers  the 
puddle  and  the  mire  to  the  linest  room  1 

"  JUuMtr.—l  knew  a  gentleman  who  loved  a  poor  girl,  educated 
her  expensively  with  great  care,  and  then  married  her;  and 
when  b6  had  done  so  she  vowed  that  she  loved  his  servant-boy 
more  than  the  master,  who  was  not  an  ugly  but  a  well-bred 
gentleman. 

"  The  Bear  teaches  that  many  do  little  good  till  they  are 
dead :  as  the  bear  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  skin,  hams,  and 


••  /Mv^fr.— Of  this  class  are  misers,  the  vicious,  tyrants,  &c. 
William  Law  died  worth  £70,000,  but  while  he  lived  he  gave 
nothing  away,  left  his  poor  relations  to  pine  for  bread,  and  by  his 
will  devoted  his  property  to  a  public  institution. 

"  The  Rhinoceros  teaches  that  nothing  is  so  well  defended 
but  it  maybe  somewhere  ii\)ured;  even  this  animal  maybe 
wounded  in  the  Joints. 

"  lUttstr.^There  is  no  mind,  however  fortified,  which  has  not 
its  sore  part.  A  philosopher  will  bear  you  to  gibe  him  with  his 
poverty  or  dress ;  but~«neer  at  his  judgment ! 

"  The  Ferret  teaches  that  one  evil  is  often  employed  to  over- 
come another.  We  use  the  ferret,  itself  a  vicious  animal,  to  de- 
stroy the  rat. 

"  lUuMtr.—We  employ  medicine,  itself  disagreeable,  to  remove 
pain ;  labour  to  prevent  want ;  or  the  army  to  check  the  opera- 
tion of  abused  physical  force. 

"  The  Ichneumon  teaches  that  little  persons  may  prevent 
great  evils  by  crushing  them  in  time.  The  ichneumon  destroys 
alligator-eggs ! 

*' Illtulr.— The  boor  who  mends  the  sea-dikes  in  Holland, 
saves  it  nrom  an  inundation ;  or  the  schoolmaster  who  checks 
the  ambition  of  his  pupil,  saves  the  world  from  a  tyrant. 

«'  The  Camelopard  teaches  that  superiority  has  always  some 
disadvantage  equal  to  it.  The  camelopard  has  the  beauty  of 
the  deer,  the  camel's  neck,  and  is  the  taUest  quadruped ;  hut  it 
is  timid,  defenceless,  and  slow. 

"  lUtutr.— The  great  have  more  wealth,  but  less  freedom 
than  the  poor.  They  live  in  palaces,  but  they  always  move  with 
the  ceremonial  chain. 

"  The  Sloth  teaches  that  the  peculiarities  of  our  nature  are 
often  mistaken  for  vices  or  virtues,  though  both  must  be  volun- 
tary. The  sloth  is  so  called  from  its  supposed  indolence,  though 
its  motion  is  to  it  happiness,  and  necessary  to  its  being. 

"  lUuair.— When  I  was  a  boy,  I  saw  many  abused  for  their 
dulness  and  want  of  spirit;  and  my  friend  is  Uuded  for  his 
intellect,  which  is  no  more  a  virtue  than  that  dulness  was  a 
?ice. 

We  must  quote  a  few  paragraphs  relative  to  birds. 

"  The  Swan  teaches  that  every  thing  is  beautifiil  in  its  proper 
element.  On  land  the  swan  is  the  most  awkward,  in  water 
the  most  graceful  of  all  birds. 

"  ntustr.—A  ploughman  would  not  be  more  awkward  at  court 
than  a  peer  at  plough,  or  in  the  smithy.  What  would  a  countess 
do  in  the  kitchen  or  the  mill  1 

••  The  stork  teaches  that  many  virtuous  people  are  taciturn. 
The  stork  neither  sings,  talks,  nor  hoots;  but  it  carries  its  worn- 
out  parents  on  its  wings  I 

"  IUu4tr. — Persons  who  say  the  least  are  often  both  wise  and 
devout.  Twoof  our  most  popular  authors,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  who  recently  died,  were  taciturn. 

"  The  Ostrich  teaches  that  the  least  important  points  about 


U3  are  often  the  moat  valued  ;  as,  the  tail  feathers  of  the  ostrich, 
the  skin  of  woman,  the  titles  of  men,  &c. 

"  lUtutr.— One  of  my  acquaintance  boasts,  unoeasingly,  that 
he  is  descended  from  one  of  the  freebooting  esquires  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  would  rather  be  praised  for  that  than  for 
kindness  I 

"  Tlie  Swallow  teaches  that  there  Is  a  very  great  art  in  know- 
ing one's  time,  and  a  great  virtue  in  being  punctual  to  it.  The 
swallow  never  omits  to  come  at  the  approach  of  •ummer. 

••  lUiutr.-^ 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aHUrs  of  men, 
W  hich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.' 

We  may  be  very  diligent  and  clever,  but  if  at  the  wrong  time,  it 
will  be  of  little  use. 

"  The  Linnet  teaehes  that  we  arc  notto  Judge  of  abilities  from 
mere  external  appearance.  Who  would  think  that  such  a  plain 
bird  as  the  linnet  could  sing  so  welU 

"  lUtutr.—It  Judgment  had  gone  by  appearance,  nearly  the 
whole  race  of  genius  would  have  been  proscribed. 

"  The  Goose  teaches  that  there  is  a  great  diflterence  between 
our  real  and  our  Imaginary  height.  Tlie  goose  stoops  in  passing 
under  an  archway  six  feet  high,  lest  its  head  should  strike 
against  the  top. 

"  lUustr.—0\xx  imaginary  height  is  fixed  by  ourselves.  Our 
real  stature  is  the  average  between  the  opinions  of  our  friends 
and  enemies. 

"  The  Cuckoo  teaches  that  many  persons  will  work  for  the 
public,  and  leave  their  family  to  starve ;  as  while  the  cuckoo 
sings,  it  abandons  its  young. 

"  Jlliutr.—How  many  of  our  Crispin  politicians  and  beer- 
shop  statesmen  do  this  daily  I 

"  The  Woodpecker  teaches  that  as  much  as  possible  we  should 
economise  our  labour.  The  woodpecker  never  bores  through 
the  bark  till  it  knows  that  insects  are  beneath  it. 

"  lUtutr. — We  should  always  look  at  the  probable  results  of 
our  labour  before  we  perform  it. 

"  The  Rufl"  teaches  that,  in  the  animal  world,  the  females  are 
the  least  showy ;  in  the  human  world  they  are  the  mo«t  so. 

"///iMlr.— This  is,  however,  only  true  in  civilised  society,  and 
chiefly  In  those  countries  indebted  to  Christianity. 

"  The  Spoonbill  teaches  that  the  mouth  is  made  to  suit  the 
meat.  What  would  the  sparrow  and  the  spoonbill  do  with  ex- 
changed beaks  1 

**  Ilitutr.—Thle  is  one  of  the  manv  arguments  in  fisvoar  of  the 
existence  and  goodness  of  God,  which  the  material  Revelation 
furnishes. 

*'  The  Dock  teaches  with  what  powers  God  can  endow  the 
meanest  creatures;  that,  out  of  the  garbage  which  the  duck 
eats,  its  stomach  should  extract  such  fine  flesh. 

"  Illtiatr.—  rhe  capabilities  of  matter,  therefore,  depend  on 
what  God  determines  that  matter  should  be.  Ue  could  make 
a  porous  stone  as  musical  as  the  harp. 

"The  Cock  teaches  that  nature  made  clocks  before  man. 
Formeriy,  the  divisions  of  the  night  were  only  known  by  the 
cock  crowing. 

"  Tlltutr.—ln  the  poor  and  rural  districts  the  labouring  men 
will  acquire  great  accuracy  in  finding  out  the  hour  of  the  day 
from  the  length  of  the  shadows,  or  from  the  habits  of  animals. 
"  The  Lark  teaches  that  the  nearer  we  rise  to  heaven,  the 
more  sweetly  we  should  sing ;  as  the  lark  sings  the  best  when  it 
ascends  towards  the  skies. 

"  Itlpstr.— An  advance  in  religious  character  should  be  mark- 
ed by  an  increased  sweetness  and  harmony  of  dispositions,  which 
are  the  music  of  the  mind. 

"  The  Kedbreast  teaches  that  we  should  be  cheerfUl  in  the 
worst  times ,  as  there  is  no  winter,  however  severe,  in  which 
the  redbreast  does  not  sing. 

"  ///iw<r.— Cheerfulness  in  adversity  *  breaks  the  fUl  of 
sorrow's  wave.'  Mons.  Ducrow  escaped  unhurt  ttom  the  Bas- 
tille, after  a  confinement  of  fourteen  years,  because  he  endured 
it  cheerfully. 

"  The  Nightingale  teaches  that  remarkable  persons  must  ex- 
pect that  many  fictions  will  be  told  about  them ;  as  it  was  long 
said,  the  nightingale  sang  the  best  when  pierced  by  a  thorn  I 

"  lUustr. —Thl%  is  one  of  the  fees  which  fame  ever  exacts 
ttom  the  distinguished. 

"  The  Eagle  teaches  that  great  minds  are  not  much  formed 
for  companionship.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  pair  of  eagles ; 
and  no  one  ever  saw  the  eagle  and  the  blackbird  together ! 

///w«<r.— Who  ever  saw  a  flock  of  eagles  f  But  who  has  not 
seen  a  flock  of  geese  1  I  do  not  know  that  either  Milton  or 
Locke  had  an  *  intimate  friend.' 

'*  The  Jackdaw  teaches  that  some  minds  see  no  Interest  in 
many  objects  until  they  have  ceased  to  possess  it  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others.  The  Jackdaw  is  fond  of  old  towers,  steeples,  and 
buildings. 

"Illusir.^-Ot  this  class  are  the  antiquaries,  who  see  little 
charm  in  a  building  until  it  is  old ;  and  some  poets,  who  are 
sooner  inspired  by  desolation  and  ruins,  than  by  life  and  its 
wondrous  arts. 

"  The  Crow  teaches  that  a  bad  taste  Is  often  very  acute. 
Crows  smell  carrion  at  a  great  distance. 

"  y//iwir.— Neither  acuteness  nor  taste  is  always  the  property 
of  good  men.  Paine  was  a  powerful  writer,  but  a  drunkard; 
and  Shelley  was  remarkable  for  his  taste  and  his  infldclity." 
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THE  COMING  SPRING. 


I  SING  the  spring : — 

**  The  spring,  the  spring,  the  beautiful  spring.** 

Whose  heart  does  not  leap  up  at  the  sound  ? 
It  renews  one's  youth  like  the  eagle's.  It  makes 
ooe  feel  all  over  wings ;  requiring  weights  and 
policemen,  like  the  monster  balloon,  to  keep  one 
down.  But  the  allusion  reminds  me  of  the 
murky  town.  I  live  in  the  country:  what  will 
the  poor  townites  say  to  that?  I  know  what 
they  ought  to  say  and  to  do ;  let  them  acknow- 
iedge  my  superiority,  and  take  off  their  hats,  and 
stand  while  I  address  them.  Talk  of  classification ! 
what  division  of  the  human  race  so  simple,  natural, 
and  comprehensive,  as  that  which  distributes  it 
iato  city-dwellers  and  country-dwellers?  Do 
you  require  proof?  "God  made  the  country, 
and  man  made  the  town:** — there  the  point  is 
settled.  Even  you  poor  town-dwellers  have  your 
anticipations  of  the  coming  spring — anticipations 
bright  as  a  farthing  rush-light  in  a  fog ;  you  ex- 
pect your  two  or  three  stinted  and  imprisoned 
trees  will  find  out,  somehow  or  other,  that  the 
season  of  spring  is  at  hand,  and  will  try  to  look 
green.  Hope  is  the  evergreen,  the  perpetual 
spring  of  the  heart — ^and  you  hope  to  hear  your 
cockney  sparrows  give  two  chirps  instead  of  one, 
and  to  see  them  fly  by  your  windows  with  bits  of 
string,  in  defoult  (^  hay  and  straw  ;  and  you  hope 
your  poor  cofiined  mignonette  will  smell  as 
sweet  "as  can  be  expected  ;"  and  that  your  two 
or  three  sickly  shrubs — which,  though  not  dead, 
are  decently  buried — will  still  hold  up  their 
heads.  And  even  the  poor  Esquimaux,  at  Wap- 
ping  and  thereabouts — ^with  their  arctic  winter 
and  polar  fogs — are  no  doubt  beginning  to  hope ; 
not  that  they  expect  to  see  more  summer  for  the 
present,  but  a  little  less  fog. 

Oh !  who  does  not  love  the  country  ?  It  is  a 
passion  bom  with  all ;  an  element  of  our  common 
nature,  infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind  ;  a 
flame  that  lives  on  unextinguished  even  amidst 
the  brick-and-mortar  influence  of  town — 

**•  Tlliere  notliing  feeds  it ;  neither  business,  croM'ds, 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  dty-lifc, 
MThateTer  else  thej  smother  of  true  worth 
1u  haman  bosoms,  quench  it,  nor  abate. 
The  rilbs  Mrilh  which  London  stands  begirt, 
iJke  a  swarth  Indian,  with  his  belt  of  b^s, 
Prove  it.     A  breath  of  unadulterated  air, 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame ! 
Kven  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  channs 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much,  consoled 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  ii^^tahade,.or  valerian,  grace  the  well 
He  ciUtivates.     These  serve  him  with  a  hint 
That  nature  lives." 

Oh }  who  does  not  love  the  country  ?     "  We 

are  here,"  says  Cowley,  in  language  more  pas- 

fiooate   than    can  any  where  be   found   in   his 

[So.  6.    Feb.  8,  1837.— 2(/.]  Vol.  i. 


passionless  poetry,  **  we  are  here  among  the  vast 
and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we  are  there  among 
the  pitiful  shifts  of  policy :  we  work  here  in  the 
light  and  open  ways  of  the  Divine  bounty ;  we 
grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths 
of  human  malice  :  our  senses  are  here  feasted 
with  the  clear  and  genuine  taste  of  their  objects, 
which  are  all  sophisticated  there,  and  for  the 
most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries: 
here  is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty ;  there  guilty 
and  expensive  luxury.** 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  coming 
spring  ?  What  ?  why,  is  it  not  very  introductory  ? 
and  would  you  rush  into  the  presence  of  such  a 
subject  without  a  formal  introduction  ?  With 
this  preparation,  then,  we  proceed.  And,  first, 
has  it  never  struck  you  as  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  of  the  five  hundred  and  one  essays,  odes, 
sonnets,  and  verses  written  last  year  on  the  four 
seasons,  just  five  hundred  were  devoted  to  them 
while  current,  or  else  celebrated  their  glories 
when  they  had  passed  away ;  and  that  only  the 
odd  one  (and  that  a  very  odd  one  indeed,  of 
which  the  least  said  the  better,)  looked  forwards, 
and  antedated  the  object  of  its  regard  ?  I  pro- 
pose to  add  another. 

I  have  just  been  strolling  abroad  to  refresh 
my  vernal  associations.  It  is  true  the  landscape 
still  wears  a  bald  and  wintery  aspect;  and  a 
month,  at  least,  must  yet  elapse  before  it  -will 
assume  a  much  lovelier  hue.  But  I  need  not 
wait  till  then,  thought  I,  in  order  to  ei\joy  a 
foretaste.  The  spring  is  even  now  invisibly  at 
work  in  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  ways. 
Nature,  at  this  moment,  is  a  vast  laboratory,  in 
which  all  her  vital  elements  and  divine  essences 
are  in  process.  The  omnific  word  has  gone 
forth, — "  Let  the  face  of  the  earth  be  renewed,"  and 
all  the  agents  of  the  material  universe  (and  many 
of  the  spiritual  too,  for  aught  we  know)  are  busily 
obeying  the  fiat.  Below  the  brown  surface  of 
that  ploughed  land  there  lives,  and  wakes,  and 
works  a  sleepless  principle,  which  is  silently  but 
irresistibly  converting  these  clods  into  food,  and 
life,  and  beauty.  That  bank  is  covered,  at  pre- 
sent, with  nothing  but  grass,  but  he  who  has 
an  ear  to  hear  will  hear,  if  he  bends  and  listens, 
a  sweet  whispering  below,  between  a  violet,  a 
daisy,  and  a  wild  primrose,  about  an  annual  visit 
which  they  have  lately  received,  and  which  has 
put  them  all  in  the  highest  spirits.  That  old 
hawthorn  looks  dead,  but  not  he!  spring  has 
touched  his  remotest  and  minutest  fibres ;  his 
juices  are  already  ascending,  and  every  thing 
within  liim  is  saying — "  only  wait  a  little,  and 
you  shall  see  me  one  white  impurpled  shower  of 
fragrant  blossoms."  In  all  her  myriad  ways 
Nature  is  abroad,  reviving  her  works,  shedding 
her  perfumes,  mingling  her  colours,  breathing  on 
her  seeds,  and  calling  her  beautiful  children  to 
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life.  The  very  air  owns  it,  and  is  balmy ;  the 
soil  feels  it,  and  inhales  the  incense  of  gratitude ; 
that  cloud,  so  different  from  the  clouds  of  winter, 
so  soft  and  wreathy,  and  like  the  dew-filled  fleece 
of  Gideon,  comes  spring-loaded  from  the  great 
Giver — one  of  the  wishes  of  nature  fulfilled. 
Only  stand  still,  and  listen ;  all  is  silence,  the 
»lence  of  hope,  of  assured  expectation.  The 
very  birds,  for  the  moment,  are  hushed ;  but  it  is 
only  the  hush  of  pleasing  suspense ;  let  the  signal 
be  given,  and  out  they  will  burst  into  a  glorious 
choms.  Did  you  note  that  slight  rustle  among 
the  branches  ?  was  it  not  soft  as  the  folding  of 
angel-wings?  It  was  nature  breathing  over  her 
beauties. 

But  I  need  not  tax  imagination  in  order  to  see 
the  spring.  Already  its  outward  and  visible 
signs  are  every  where  around  me.  Yesterday 
morning,  on  visitmg  my  garden,  I  descried  that 
welcome  messenger  of  spring,  the  galanthus 
nivdlis,  or  snowdrop.  There  it  lay  "  beneath  its 
white  coverlid,  so  pure  and  pale,  so  true  an  em- 
blem of  hope,  and  trust,  and  confidence,  that  it 
might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  desponding,  and 
show  the  useless  and  inactive  how  invaluable  are 
<he  stirrings  of  that  energy  that  can  work  out  its 
purpose  in  secret,  and  under  oppression,  and  be 
ready  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  make  that  purpose 
manifest  and  complete."  A  little  further  on,  a 
group  of  hepaticas  snuled  to  receive  me;  the 
fringed  star  of  Bethlehem  and  the  spring  bulbo- 
codium  were  trembling  with  delight — a  crocus 
was  looking  like  a  whole  spring  in  itself^a  prim- 
rose spoke  to  the  imagination  of  thatched  cot- 
tages, and  sloping  banks,  and  woody  dells,  and 
happy  children — and  a  violet,  without  holding  up 
its  head,  fi|>oke  to  the  heart  of  modest  retiring 
beauty,  and  the  fragrance  of  virtue*  Going  forth 
again,  in  the  open  weather  of  the  evening,  I  was 
greeted  with  other  harbingers  of  spring — ^less 
lovely  to'  the  eye,  indeed,  than  those  which  I 
have  named,  but  far  from  unacceptable  to  tlie 
lover  of  nature — the  grey  slug,  and  the  homely 
earthworm,  and  the  bat,  just  awoke  from  its  win- 
ters sleep. 

Before  I  left  home  this  morning  for  my  walk,  a 
redbreast,  which  I  have  fed  through  the  cold 
weather,  came  to  my  window,  sang  as  merrily  as 
a  robin  can-^thanked  me  for  all  past  favours — 


and  said,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  that  he  was 
about  to  look  out  for  a  "  better  half."  A  tomtit 
and  chaffinch  were  by  and  heard  him,  and  signi- 
fied that  so  good  an  example  desen^ed  to  be 
followed.  As  to  the  sparrows,  they  have  all 
paired,  and  are  furnishing  their  houses.  But 
what  large  bird  is  that  winging  its  way  on  high, 
as  if  from  the  sea-coast  ?  surely  it  is  the  curlew ; 
then  he  is  retiring  from  his  winter  haunt  to  his 
inland  breeding-place.  And,  hark!  ihe  lyric 
sky-lark  is  aloft  at  heaven's  gates,  raining  down  a 
shower  of  music  to  the  earth ;  and  there  bursts 
forth,  the  song-thrush,  singing  "  as  if  he  would 
never  grow  old,"  and  as  if  the  six  pure  scarlet 
drops  in  his  body  were  elixir  vita;  and  there 
darts  by  a  bee,  humming  as  merrily  as  if  all  the 
world  were  a  hive,  or  every  thing  in  it  flowers 
and  honey. 

Man  of  the  city !  dost  thou  not  almost  wish 
for  a  country  calenture,  that  thou  mightest  taste 
the  spring,  if  only  by  the  force  of  a  diseased  ima- 
gination ?  Wilt  thou  not  treat  thy  poor  wheezing 
lungs  with  a  little  country  air  ?  Dost  thou  not 
long  for  "  the  key  of  the  fields  ?"  Wouldst  thou 
not  give  thy  freedom  of  the  city  to  be  made  free 
of  the  green  paths, — 

"  The  haunts  of  deer, 
And  sbcep-ti-allcs  populous  ^  ith  bleating  lambs ; 
And  lanes,  in  which  tlie  primrote  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hftwthom  root  ?^ 


Will  thy  street-music  compare  with  that  music 
of  the  fiock  ?  or  thy  dancing  dogs  with  the  joy- 
ous gambols  of  those  new-yeaned  lambs  ?  Hear 
what  Milton  saith  on  the  subject :  "  In  those 
vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  cahn 
and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  suUenncss 
against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches, 
and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and 
earth."  Dost  thou  not  feel  inclined  to  go  forth 
at  once  ?  Is  not  the  spring  strong  upon  thee, 
and  the  sun  shining  in  upon  thy  heart?  Lift 
up  thy  voice,  then,  and  sing  of  "the  coming 
spring  :"— 

"  Hail,  bounteous  spring,  thou  dost  in^iro 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  gi*oves  arc  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  wc  salute  ihec  with  one  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.** 


SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 

FiaST    BITTING. 


Amm  the  usual  number  of  friendly  contests 
between  the  powers  of  persuasion  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  less  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts 
of  doubty  hesitation,  and  objection  on  the  other, 
I  sat  down  quietly  to  suffer  or  to  enjoy,  as  it 
may  be  variously  interpreted,  the  painful  pleasure 
of  haying  my  portrait  taken.     Aware  (for  it  was 


not  the  first  time  of  my  being  introduced  to  a 
similar  Elysium)  that  it  was  important  to  the 
artist  to  feel  myself  unconstrained  and  at  ease, 
that  I  might  not  be  exhibited  on  the  mimic  can- 
vass in  a  stiff' and  formal  attitude  ;  convinced,  also, 
that  as  he  was  to  paint  the  exterior,  not  the 
mind/ which  might  therefore  range  wherefw  it 
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pleased  in  rnifeUned  freedom  ;  unwilling,  besides, 
to  give  so  many  hoars  to  mere  vacancy  and  in- 
occupation, I  resolved  to  employ  myself  in  some 
train  of  reflection,  or  some  reverie,  which  might 
entertain,  perchance  improve,  the  time ;  and  on 
each  occasion,  after  the  painter  had  finished  with 
his  pencil,  to  take  my  pen  and  sketch  a  portrut 
of  my  thoughts. 

This  was  a  day  eminently  favourable  to  those 
fancies  which  delight  the  imagination  ;*  the  ele- 
ments were  in  a  state  of  turbulence  and  confii- 
sioB,  Uie  rain  descended  in  torrents,  the  clouds 
flew  about  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and  the  winds 
came  roaring  from  their  caves.  Pitying  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  forced  to  brave  the  whirlwind 
and  the  storm,  some  with  the  miserable  defence 
of  an  umbrella,  now  and  then  turned  inside  out, 
and  others  shrinking  into  their  cloaks  or  great- 
coats upon  that  **  bad  elevation "  in  a  tempest, 
the  top  of  a  coach,  I  soon  withdrew  my  eyes 
from  the  window,  and  fixed  them,  as  he  desired, 
upon  the  painter.  He,  however,  soon  vanished 
from  my  sight  amidst  the  visions  of  an  ideal 
scene. 

"  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  look  at  me.  There, 
that  will  do  ;  the  position  is  excellent." 

The  wind  was  perfectly  tremendous,  howling 
like  unkennelled  dogs  baying  to  the  moon,  then 
rushing  like  the  ocean-bUlows  lashed  into  fury, 
till  imaginadon  pursued  it  into  another  region, 
and  heard  those  kindred  sounds  of  terror  which 
a^tate  the  distant  wilderness.  In  truth,  a  few 
iBomenU  presented  to  view  a  vast  and  appa- 
rently boundless  forest  I  traversed  it  in  various 
directions,  and  saw  birds  of  every  feather,  and 
beasts  of  every  name.  Few  indeed  were  the 
scenes  of  peace  and  love  ;  the  general  movement 
was  indicative  of  huiry  and  hostility  ;  the  fowls 
of  heaven  fluttered  to  the  conflict,  and  the  vul- 
ture's eye  directed  his  rapacious  fang  to  the  field 
of  carnage.  At  length,  reaching  an  extensive 
enclosure,  which  seemed  to  comprehend  several 
nuies  in  length,  and  not  a  few  in  breadth,  I 
pasased  on  the  brink  of  a  river  running  along  a 
valley  in  which  the  mountain  slopes  on  either 
side  terminated.  From  different  openings  in  the 
forests  I  observed  a  variety  of  animals  emerging 
and  forming  themselves  into  hostile  groups.  My 
ear  soon  became  affected  by  a  confusion  of 
sounds,  such  as  may  be  easily  c<Hiceived  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  commingled  voices  of  strange  ut- 
terances, in  none  of  which  were  to  be  recognised 
the  least  resemblmce  to  intelligible  speech.  The 
dreaainess  of  a  reverie,  however,  seems  to  pro- 
duce, for  the  time,  a  kind  of  new  sense,  so  that 
itt  a  lew  BKHBeBts  I  found  myself  capable  of  un- 


*  It  bappeaed  that  I  wm  dtting  for  my  likeneBS  at  the 
Tcrv  hour  when  the  most  yiolent  tempest,  or  hurricane,  tbst 
lus'mltod  England  for  many  jrearB  bccurred*  It  was  to- 
TanI  the  close  of  the  last  year,  and  has  left  many  a  sad 
auHcato  bdnady  in  the  total  irrecks  of  shipping  on  our 


derstanding  enough  of  the  language  employed 
to  enable  me  to  transfer  the  meaning  to  my  own ; 
in  fact,  by  that  rapidity  of  motion  of  which  the 
mind  under  such  impressions  is  susceptible,  I 
became  the  attentive  hearer  of  a  long  and  ardent 
debate  ;  with  the.  conclusion  only  of  one  speech 
1  shall  make  my  reader  acquainted ;  he  will,  I 
trust,  not  question  the  accuracy  of  my  transla- 
tion  of  the  following  braying  of  an  ass : — 

"  What  signifies  your  roaring,  Mr.  Lion  ?  and 
your  stamping  and  snorting,  Mr.  Horse  ?  or  your 
twirling  and  twisting  of  that  ridiculous  trunk.  Sir 
Elephant?  I  tell  you  we  shall  not  submit  to 
yield  one  inch  of  this  part  of  the  realm  to  you. 
Keep  to  your  forest,  keep  to  your  ground.  I 
promise  you  we  will  fight  to  the  last.  You  may 
push,  and  you  may  bite,  and  you  may  tear ;  but 
we  can  kick  and  bite  as  well  as  you,  and,  on  our 
side,  are  resolved  to  keep  this  little  plot,  and 
have  free  range  along  this  western  side  of  the 
river.  You  say,  •  What  do  you  get  by  fighting 
but  blows  and  blood?  and  may,  besides,  lose 
your  territory.'  Some  one  says,  too,  *  Why  not 
have  all  the  forest  in  common,  or  at  least  live  in 
peace  ?*  Tush  about  peace.  We  will  have  our 
own  ;  and,  blood  or  no  blood,  we  hurl  you  defi- 
ance."  Upon  this  a  mighty  acclamation  followed. 

1  now  beheld  each  party  making  arrangements 
for  a  furious  onset.  A  mottled  line  of  wolves, 
tigers,  leopards,  and  wnld  beasts  of  every  kind, 
arranged  themselves  in  furious  opposition,  and 
moved  on  irregularly  till  they  met  in  combat. 
The  air  soon  resounded  with  the  yellings  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  ground  was  overspread  with 
torn  and  lacerated  carcases.  Dissatisfied  with 
their  first  encounter,  they  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  charge.  At  certain  intervals  I  per- 
ceived that  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  the  carnage, 
and  proclaim  a  truce ;  but  passion  raged,  calls  of 
honour  or  of  gain  «were  uttered  and  re-echoed, 
and  the  war  raged  with  ever-increasing  fury.  In 
the  midst  of  the  awful  din  the  elephant  raised 
his  voice  and  exclaimed,  "  On,  on,  we  shall  win 
the  day  ;  on,  brother  animals " 

"  Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  relax  that  stem 
look,  and  sit  a  little  round,**  said  the  painter. 

The  vision  in  an  instant  fled,  but  not  without 
leaving  behind  a  subject  for  reflection.  O  the 
folly,  the  recklessness,  and  the  guilt  of  those  kin- 
dred brutal  passions  which  agitate  and  convulse 
human  society !  How  wise,  thought  I,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  how  dignified  the  Christian,  influ- 
enced by  still  nobler  principles,  who  can  sit,  as  I 
sit  to  my  painter,  amidst  the  war  of  elements,  far 
from  the  strifes  of  prejudices,  temper,  and  ambi- 
tion, possessing  his  spirit  in  tranquillity  \ 

Man  has  been  sometimes  called  "  a  superior 
animal ;  *'  to  the  latter  epithet  he  has  indubitable 
claim  ;  animal  he  unquestionably  is,  in  his  phy- 
sical constitution  allied  to  the  material  and  ani- 
mate creation,  a  compound  of  instincts  and  bodily 
senses.  If  the  vastness  of  the  all-surrounding 
f2 
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universe  be  considered,  lie  might  be  described  of 
the  entomological  species, — a  brute  often,  but  an 
insect  always.  What  a  worm  amidst  worms  1 
In  some  forms  and  modifications  of  his  being 
inactive  and  sullen  like  the  chrysalis  ;  in  others, 
fluttering  about,  amidst  the  business  and  bustle 
of  this  terrestrial  scene,  like  the  butterfly,  with 
its  gauzy  pinions  and  brilliant  reflections  of  light. 
The  insect,  the  animalcule,  the  infinitesimal  or- 
ders of  existence,  through  all  their  descending 
gradations,  do  but  constitute  so  many  portions  of 
living  matter,  smaller  or  larger,  of  which  he  is 
one ;  and  to  moderate  any  self-estimation,  be  it 
observed,  too,  that  if  he  surpass  in  corporeal  sta- 
ture and  magnitude  millions  around  and  beneath 
him,  he  is  surpassed  by  millions  more.  Does  he, 
on  this  account,  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
worm  or  the  fly,  and  swell  with  a  proud  inflation 
when  he  takes  his  microscopic  glass  to  peer  into 
the  otherwise  hidden  regions  of  a  miniature  crea- 
tion, thinking  how  many  millions  of  these  puny 
things  are  swimming  in  what  to  him  is  indeed  a 
drop,  but  a  mighty  ocean  to  them  ?  Let  him 
recollect  that  he  has  only  to  look  abroad,  and  he 
will  discover  the  earth  peopled  with  tribes  which, 
like  the  scaly  rhinoceros,  or  the  ponderous  ele- 
phant, may,  in  their  turn,  scorn  his  littleness  and 
feebleness  of  bulk  and  limb. 

But  it  may  be  inquired.  Is  not  man  still  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  "  a  superior  animal,"  notwith- 
standing his  comparative  insignificance  in  the 
general  scale  of  creation,  or  even  the  restlessness 
and  sometimes  the  brutality  of  his  passions? 
Considered  only  as  an  ontma/,  the  question 
might  involve  much  perplexity;  but,  viewed  in 
other  respects,  he  rises  into  higher  relations. 
Small  and  circumscribed,  however  wonderful,  in 
bodily  organization,  and  even  low  in  many  of  his 
instincts,  he  possesses  the  higher  endowments 
of  reason,  and  the  blessed  .gift  of  immortality ; 
so  that  if  the  spirit  of  a  beast  go  downward,  his 
shall  aspire  upward,  in  the  hour  when  the  mortal 
elements  sink  into  dust.  If  connected  by  his 
corporeal  nature  with  all  that  is  material,  he  is 
allied  by  his  soul  with  all  that  is  spiritual  and 
eternal.  If  he  be  now  the  inhabitant  of  the 
merely  sensible  and  sensual  world,  he  is  the  ex- 
pectant of  the  immortal,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
infinite  state ;  and  even  now  is  elevated  above 
the  material  system,  by  amazing  capacities  and 
predestined  associations.  Man,  then,  is  a  being 
of  extremes,  as  nobly  sings  the  poet, — 

•*  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  oomplicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
How  paasing  wonder  Hb  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  different  natures  manrellously  mix*d, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  I 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  I 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullie<l  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sulHefl  ond  dishonoured,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 


An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  daft! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm  !  a  god !    I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myielf  am  lost.** 

It  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  endowments  of  an  intellectual  elevation  and 
the  characteristics  of  moral  superiority.  Mere 
sagacity  confers  a  certain  kind  of  superiority,  but 
it  is  not  the  highest  and  the  best ;  nay,  more,  it 
may  become  the  instrument  of  a  real  degradation. 
True  excellence  depends  on  the  use  of  the  powers 
which  our  Creator  has  conferred  upon  us ;  their 
mere  possession  is  but  the  means  of  good  or  evil. 
Hence  the  true  greatness  of  man  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  a  virtuous  pre-eminence, — the  right  direc- 
tiou  of  his  faculties,  and  the  consecration  of  hb 
being  to  God.  Hence,  therefore,  his  insignifi- 
cance and  baseness  consist  in  the  depravation 
of  those  faculties, — in  the  turbulence  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  the  demoralization  of  his  reason. 

What,  then,  with  the  facts  which  present  them- 
selves at  every  turn,  are  we  to  infer  ?  If  it  be 
conceded  that,  in  the  capabilities  of  his  rational 
nature,  he  surpasses  the  brutes  that  perish,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  his  assumed  pre-eminence 
when  we  observe  his  moral  debasement?  It 
might  surely  admit  of  an  argument,  and  perhaps 
more  than  a  plausible  one,  whether,  taking  every 
thing  into  view,  where  religion  does  not  transform 
and  elevate,  man  is  not  an  inferior  animal.  Might 
not  this  inferiority  be  pleaded,  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  vitiated  his  nature,  and  desecrated 
powers  which  the  other  animals  never  possessed  ? 
He,  in  short,  is  capable  of  crime  which  they  are 
not ;  so  that  if  they  cannot  rise  to  the  level  of 
his  natural  faculties,  they  are  equally  incapable 
of  sinking  to  the  depth  of  his  guilt  and  misery ; 
and  thus  it  would  appear  that,  though  superior 
by  nature,  he  is  inferior  by  crime  ;  because,  while 
animals  and  men  are  equally  the  subjects  of 
strong  passions  and  fierce  resentments,  the  latter, 
by  being  made  higher,  really  descend  lower,  and 
degrade  and  ruin  a  moral  constitution,  which  has 
been  formed  for  the  sublimest  purposes  of  exist- 
ence. 

And  is  not  the  world  actually  a  scene  of  tur- 
bulence and  confusion?  Can  we  fix  on  any 
place  that  is  exempt  irom  the  rage  of  passion  ? 
Where  has  not  war  prevailed  ?  Where  have  not 
animosities  been  kindled?  Where  have  not 
families,  tribes,  and  nations  been  divided  ?  Where 
have  not  men,  at  some  period,  been  hateful,  and 
hating  one  another  ?  And  where  is  there  even 
now,  amidst  the  very  illuminations  of  Christianity, 
a  paradise  on  earth  of  peaceful,  united,  and  holy 
beings?  Christianity,  mdeed,  confers  the  real 
superiority,  which  otherwise  cannot  exist;  but 
without  it  the  animal  predominates  above  the 
intellectual  man,  and,  in  the  contest  of  claims, 
asserts  and  maintains  a  dominion. 

In  thus  bringing  mto  view  the  confusion  of 
the  worid,  the  constant  and  perfect  superintend- 
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ence  of  mn  alUwise  Providence  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Were  this  the  ultimate  state  of  society, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  or  even  to 
conjecture,  the  reason  of  what  is  so  apparent ; 
but  to  determine  on  the  real  character  of  the 
Divine  administration  by  the  chaos  of  the  present 
moment,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  pronounce 
upon  the  puntei^s  skill  or  purpose  by  the  first 
sweep  of  his  pencil,  or  the  mixing  of  his  colours. 


This  sin«smitten  part  of  creation  is  indeed  a 
moral  chaos  ;  yet  are  the  disordered  elements 
overruled,  and  working  towards  a  grand  develop- 
ment hereafter.  No  passion,  and  no  combina- 
tion of  passions  or  efforts,  can  pass  beyond  a  pre- 
scribed limit ;  and  let  us  ever  be  consoled  amidst 
temporary  evils,  that  this  is  the  great  moulding 
and  modifying  season,  the  season  of  preparation 
for  another  and  a  perfect  order  of  things.     Y. 


MAIDEN  AUNTS. 


Who  among  us  of  the  age  of  forty  and  under 
ha^  not  a  maiden  aunt  ?  That  would,  indeed,  be 
a  singularly  unfortunate  and,  necessarily,  unhappy 
family  which  should  not  number  a  maiden  aunt 
among  its  members.  Nature  has  apparently,  in 
some  degree,  provided  against  such  an  occur- 
rence ;  for  we  are  assured  by  statistical  writers, 
that  in  a  given  number  of  births  children  of  the 
gentler  sex  predominate ;  and  the  artificial  state 
of  society  in  which  we  live,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  our  wants,  and  otherwise  multiplying 
impediments  to  marriage,  completes  what  nature 
began,  and  secures  to  each  successive  generation 
the  advantages  derivable  from  the  example  and 
superintendence  of  maiden  aunts. 

I  have  a  sort  of  Platonic  affection  for  those 
inestimable  beings  rudely  and  ungallantly  called 
"old  maids;"  and  much  do  I  lament  the  narrow 
and  vulgar  prejudices  which  exist  against  them. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  admire  that  imaginary 
being  which  is  popularly  set  forth  as  the  type 
of  the  species,  just  as  a  skeleton  is  used  to  repre- 
sent death,  and  a  black  hide,  horns,  a  tail,  and 
cloven  feet,  the  "  archangel  fallen,"  who  has  been 
so  differently  drawn  by  Milton.  I  have  no  sen- 
timental love  for  the  old  maid  of  our  popular 
prints — a  lean,  wrinkled,  yellow  hag,  with  snuffy 
beard,  blue  lips,  rheumy  eyes,  and  a  pursed 
chin,  to  the  tapering  termination  of  which  feature 
the  nose  makes  a  most  pointed  approximation, 
with  an  arm  like  that  of  one  of  the  baked  corses 
at  Aleppo,  a  gimlet  elbow,  and  a  fist  like  the 
claw  of  a  vulture.  I  dbcard  entirely  these 
abominable  fictions,  high-heeled  shoes  and  all ; 
and  will  only  think  and  write  of  the  antiquated 
spinster  as  I  find  her  in  actual  life.  Not  but 
that  there  are  some  individuals  of  whom  the 
popular  caricature  is  but  an  exaggeration  ;  but  I 
must  protest  agauist  the. exception  being  con- 
stituted the  type.  The  cross  old  maid  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  a  snappish  wife  and 
scolding  mother  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  as  just, 
because  there  are  unamiable  and  disagreeable 
wives  and  husbands,  to  libel  and  ridicule  the 
state  of  matrimony. 

The  being  who  is  now  present  to  my  mind's 
eye  is  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  dark,  sometimes 
tall,  sometimes  short,  sometimes  attenuated  in 
her  Bguie,  and  at  others  **  more  fat  than  maid 


beseems  ;"  generally  good  tempered  and  chatty; 
somewhat  too  anxious,  perhaps,  about  trifles,  and 
a  wee  bit  (I  am  not  a  Scotchman)  too  fond  of 
tea-table  tittle-tattle,  more  especially  when  com- 
fortably seasoned  with  the  curry  of  scandal. 

Your  old  maid  has  a  keen  perception  of  the 
universal  declension  of  the  present  age.  It  is 
often  a  subject  of  lamentation  with  her  that  the 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day  are  more  forward 
than  those  of  "  auld  lang  syne  ;"  that  the  men 
are  less  polite  ;  and  that  the  reflecting  surfaces 
of  mirrors  are  much  less  perfectly  manufactured 
than  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Nevertheless, 
your  true  old  maid  manages  to  make  as  much  of 
the  times  as  their  degeneracy  will  allow. 

I  have  heard  it  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  an 
old  maid?"  We  are  bound,  both  as  Christians 
and  philosophers,  to  admit,  that  nothing  is  per- 
mitted that  has  not  its  use,  whether  perceived  or 
not.  It  is  difiicult,  no  doubt,  to  decide  what  is 
the  use  of  an  earthquake  or  of  a  tornado ;  but 
the  utility  of  the  veteran  spinster  is  obvious, 
more  especially  when  contemplated  in  the  cha- 
racter of  aunty — that  in  which  it  is  our  purpose 
to  discuss  her. 

In  the  first  place,  she  is  invaluable  to  her 
nieces.  Being,  their  chief  companion,  and  having 
in  her  youth  observed,  and  in  after-life  heard  of 
numberless  instances  of  impropriety  and  immo- 
rality of  conduct  on  the  part  of  young  females, 
she  narrates  all  these  to  her  charge,  with  strict 
fidelity  as  to  the  most  minute  details  ;  thus  stor- 
ing their  young  memories  with  a  catalogue  rai- 
Sonne  of  fauz  pas  and  indiscretions  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  avoid.  Then  our  aunt  possesses, 
specifically,  the  faculty  of  being  in  twenty  places 
at  once.  Every  one  must  have  observed  that 
wherever  there  is  an  old  maid — and  where  is 
there  not  one  ? — go  into  what  apartment  you 
may,  walk  in  whatever  direction,  call  on  whatever 
friend,  at  whatever  time,  you  will  inevitably  meet, 
overtake,  or  be  overtaken  by  her  ;  so  that  to  her 
nieces  is  secured  the  perpetual  felicity  of  her 
company.  Then,  being  herself  the  model  of 
female  excellence,  she  will  inevitably  make  her 
nieces  paragons  of  propriety,  and,  if  they  follow 
her  instructions  and  example  in  all  things,  qualify 
them  to  be,  to  the  next  generation  of  nephews 
and  nieces,  what  she  is  to  them. 
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To  her  nephews  she  is  alike  invaluable  ;  all  the 
early  knowledge  they  acquire  of  any  thing  beyond 
tops  and  gingerbread,  they  receive  from  her.  She 
convinces  them,  or  if  she  does  not  the  fault  is 
not  hers,  that  learning  is  better  than  play,  physic 
more  salutary  than  loliypop,  that  history  and 
geography  are  preferable  to  cricket,  that  it  is 
better  to  write  and  exercise  accurately  than  to 
set  fire  to  the  Dominie's  wig,  and  that  it  is  far 
more  proper  to  remain  in  bed  after  having  gone 
thither,  than  to  escape  by  the  window,  and  tie  up 
a  vagrant  donkey  to  the  knocker  of  some  miserly 
old  bachelor,  who,  in  answer  to  the  repeated 
summonses  of  the  patient  and  contemplative 
animal,  shivering,  meanwhile,  with  fear  and  cold, 
opens  the  door,  and  draws  into  contact  with  his 
own  the  visage  of  what  might  well  be  considered 
the  apparitiojD  of  himself. 

But  the  maiden  aunt  is  chiefly  useful  to  her 
male  collateral  descendants,  by  exercising  their 
ingenuity,  and  sharpening  their  w^its,  when  a  year 
or  two  at  school  has  rubbed  off  the  respectful 
awe  which  she  inspired  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
nursery.  I  know  an  individual,  now  a  stated 
contributor  to  "  Ward's  Miscellany,"  who  is  very 
much  indebted  to  his  maiden  aunt  for  whatever 
small  quantity  of  wisdom  he  may  possess,  the 
said  wisdom  having  been  derived  partly  through 
the  very  excellent  moral  lessons  which  she  was 
wont  to  inculcate,  but  chiefly  through  the  exer- 
cise which  she  afforded  his  expanding  wit,  or,  as 
she  in  her  perverse  words  called  it,  "  mischief." 
This  was,  of  course,  before  the  effervescence 
caused  by-  the  sodaic  properties  of  her  counsels, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharpness  of  his 
disposition,  had  subsided  into  the  gravity  and 
sedateness  which  have  since  marked  his  character. 
Had  he  never  put  back  the  clock  and  watches 
an  hour,  when  a  party  was  expected  to  dinner, 
(having  first  satisfied  his  own  craving,)  in  order 
that  he  might  witness  the  dismay  of  his  dear 
aunt  when  the  company  arrived,  (for  your  old 
maid  is  always  the  responsible  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies,)  and  the  broiling  concern  of  the 
cook  at  the  announcement  of  the  hungry  guests, 
before  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  the 
poultry  and  the  fire  ;  had  he  not  laudably  sought 
to  improve  his  talents  in  the  arts  of  penmanship 
and  epistolary  composition,  by  manufacturing 
letters  purporting  to  have  been  sent  from  "  the 
Great-house,"  to  secure  aunty's  presence  at  some 
grand  and  select  festivity ;  had  he  never  enjoyed 
that  delicious  scene — his  highly  respected  relar 
tive  setting  out,  bedizened  with  all  producible 
finery,  to  arrive,  like  death,  where  and  when 
least  expected,  and,  like  him,  least  welcome ; 
had  not  his  maiden  aunt,  albeit  unintentionally, 
by  affording  him  opportunities  of  thus  cultivating 
his  talents,  taught  "the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,"  perchance  he  had  not  now  been  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  a  contributor 
to  *«  Ward's  Miscellany," 


The  maiden  aunt  is  extremely  useful  in  pre- 
venting the  need  of  a  library.  She  is  a  living, 
walking  set  of  the  "  Annual  Register,"  especially 
as  fiir  as  the  ftmnily  and  neighbourhood  are  con- 
cerned ;  not  a  fact,  not  a  date  escapes  her.  If 
you  happen  to  say  that,  in  the  year  18 — ,  you 
were  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover,  when  the 
gale  was  so  strong  that  your  personal  safety  was 
much  endangered,  she  will  question  you  as  to 
the  month  and  day ;  and  when  you  express  un- 
certainty, will  tell  you  that  she  has  no  doubt  it 
was  on  the  4  th  of  October,  for  a  very  boisterous 
wind  prevailed  on  that  day,  so  much  so,  that 
three  slates  were  blown  off  the  pigstye  of  her 
cousin  in  Hampshire,  one  of  which  was  fatal  to 
the  flower  of  the  litter, — 

"  The  father^B  hope,  the  mother's  joy ;" 

and  how  the  materoal  parent  was  very  visibly 
affected  by  the  calamity.  Then  follow  all  the 
events,  public  and  private,  great  and  small,  which 
happened  on  that  day,  and  a  great  many  which 
did  not ;  no  incident  b  forgotten  ;  she  has  chap- 
ter and  verse,  or  rather  month  and  day,  for  every 
thing ;  deaths,  elopements,  executions,  marriages, 
and  all  other  unfortunate  events,  are  stereotyped 
in  her  memory. 

The  maiden  aunt  is  also  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  family  and  neighbourhood.  The  doctor 
is  seldom  required ;  and  when  he  is  called  in, 
she  very  much  expedites  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  by  makmg  such  deviations  from  the  treat- 
ment recommended  as  her  superior  sagacity  and 
knowledge  may  suggest  She  has  twenty  rerne* 
dies  for  a  cold,  and  at  least  fifty  for  toothach ; 
all  infallible,  as  you  may  prove  by  making  trial 
of  them  in  succession.  In  fact,  she  has  a  multi- 
tude of  remedies  for  all  diseases,  known  and  un- 
known ;  and  if  any  of  the  neighbours  die,  it  b 
because  they  have  the  folly  to  call  in  members 
of  the  faculty,  instead  of  trusting  solely  and  im- 
plicitly to  our  maiden  aunt  I  never  think,  even 
now,  of  my  maiden  aunt,  but  the  taste  of  jalap 
and  currant-jelly  passes  over^my  palate,  occasion- 
ing a  shudder,  which  sometimes  jerks  my  wig 
into  a  position  very  indecorous  for  a  person  of 
my  years,  and  a  contributor,  albeit,  to  "  Wards 
Miscellany." 

The  maiden  aunt  is  also  the  Almanac  of  the 
family — a  matter  of  less  importance  than  before 
the  stamp  duty  was  removed,  for  bet  erudition 
in  this  line  now  only  effects  the  moderate  saving 
of  one  penny  per  annum.  As,  however,  even 
the  penny  Almanack  will  sometimes  mislay  itself, 
our  aunt  may  be  occasionally  Tery  useful ;  for  the 
saints'  days,  holidays,  birthdays,  eclipses,  times 
of  high  tide,  changes  of  the  moon,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
intimately  known  to  her;  indeed,  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  she  cannot  calculate  the  changes 
of  the  wind,  a  species  of  knowledge  which  we 
know  no  existing  Almanac  can  supply. 

Then  the  honour  of  the  family  is  always  en- 
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trusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  maiden  aunt     Her 
memory  has  a  bee-like  property,  and  extracts 
honey  from  the  meanest  plant,  rejecting  every 
thing  of  a  less  agreeable  flavour.     So  far  are  all 
facts  reflecting  credit  on  the  family  from  being 
impaired  by  the  action  of  time,  that  they  have 
grown  better  by  keeping,  like  wine,  or  like  old 
Cheshire  cheese  are  all  the  richer  for  the  maggots 
which  have  introduced  themselves.     You  never 
hear  a  word  about  the  cousin  who  was  hanged 
in    1796  ;  but  you  do  hear  that,  in  the  year 
1 785,  a  fox  was  killed  in  papa's  meadow,  and 
that  Lord          ,  and  others  of  the  hunting  party, 
came  in  and  were  refreshed  with  a  luncheon  at 
papa*s  table  ;  not  omitting  that  Lord com- 
plimented the  flushed  face  and  curd-like  fingers 
of  papa's  daughter.     She  tells  us,  further,  how 
her  great   uncle's  brother-in-law  was  sheriff  of 
London,  with  many  other  anecdotes  equally  hon- 
ourable to   her  house,   and  interesting  to  her 
visiters;  and  altogether  proves,  most  satisfactorily, 
that  the  Tomkinses  or  Jenkinses,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  indeed  a  very  distinguished  family. 

A  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  old  maid 
occurs  to  me,  which,  as  it  is  characteristic  of,  and 
pecufiar  to  the  species,  should  not  be  omitted. 
They  never  reach  old  age ;  in  fact,  they  never 


grow  older  than  forty.  I  have  known  many  at 
that  age,  and  for  years  after ;  but  from  that 
period  they  never  advanced ;  and  if  they  made 
any  movement  it  was  backward,  to  five  or  eight 
and  thirty. 

Considering  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  pages 
in  all  its  bearings,  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  abolition  of  maiden 
aunts  would  be  a  national  as  well  as  individual 
calamity  ;  a  fact  which  was  duly  appreciated  by 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  which,  no  doubt,  very  consi- 
derably infiuenced  him  in  the  adoption  of  his 
system  of  philosophy.  In  conclusion,  I  trust 
that  the  maiden  aunt  will  remain  unshorn  of  her 
honours  in  the  ages  which  are  to  come.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  are  great  favourites  of  mine  ; 
and  I  can  conscientiously  wish,  in  concluding 
this  paper, 

"  To  each  and  all  a  fair  good  night, 
And  rosy  dreams,  and  elumbers  light;'* 

and  more,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  **  May  they  live 
a  thousand  years  I "  or,  to  adopt  the  more  bene- 
volent and  comprehensive  wish  of  the  orientals, 
"  May  they  live  for  ever ! "  and  subacribe,  the 
whole  time,  to  *'  Ward's  Miscellany." 


A  SCOTTISH  SABBATH. 


CHAPTER   n. 


Of  the  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings 
that  compose  the  population  of  London  and  its 
suburban  boroughs  and  villages,  fully  one-half 
never  by  any  chance  attend  any  place  of  worship 
on  the  Sundays,  or  make  any  difference  between 
that  day  and  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  unless 
it  is  being  more  restless  and  dissipated  than  they 
are  when  they  must  attend  to  their  business,  their 
trades,  or  their  professions.  To  this  half  of  the 
popnlation,  the  Sunday  is  any  thing  but  a  sab- 
bath— it  is  the  very  opposite.  Of  the  other  half, 
by  far  the  greater  number  content  themselves 
with  the  mere  formal  ceremony  of  going  "once" 
to  a  place  of  worship  "  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ences,"  while,  both  before  and  after  this  formal 
display,  they  enter  into  the  same  kind  of  accus- 
tomed and  worldly  enjoyments  as  those  who  do 
not  go  to  a  place  of  worship  at  all.  To  these, 
also,  the  Sunday  is  not  a  sabbath.  Then,  as 
for  the  "  servants"  and  the  "  cattle,"  it  is  a  day  of 
more  severe  labour  than  any  other  in  the  w^eek. 
The  six  "  working"  days  are,  therefore,  their  sab- 
baths— if  they  have  any  at  all. 

Tlie  character  of  every  place  must  be  that  of 
the  majority.  In  London,  a  stranger  has  no 
feeling  of  the  Sabbath  from  any  thing  he  sees 
and  hears  around  him.  In  Edinburgh,  he  be- 
comes awed  by  its  presence,  and  involuntarily 
joins  with  the  multitudes  that  keep  holy  day. 
Scotchmen,  when  they  reach  our  southern  me- 


tropolis lose  every  semblance  of  religion — and 
some,  whose  apostacy  is  not  altogether  free  from 
the  twinges  of  a  northern  conscience,  and  the 
appprehensive  doubts  of  an  unconfirmed  infidelity 
— excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  of  the  un- 
sabbatical,  unholy  atmosphere  which  they  are 
constrained  to  breathe,  and  which  stifles  all  their 
latent  religious  propensities.  As  if  religion  and 
principle  were  a  thing  of  time  and  place,  and  not 
immortal  as  the  soul,  and  the  very  element 
of  its  moral  being — ^unaffected  by  locality,  un- 
changed and  the  same  amidst  all  the  varieties 
and  mutations  of  human  life.  A  sentimental 
exotic  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  taking 
root  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  may  tell  us, 
that  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  he  was  accustomed 
to  the  repose  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  whole  of  society 
and  of  nature  around  him — that  here  he  cannot, 
for  the  soul  of  him,  feel  that  the  day  virhich 
comes  between  Saturday  ahd  Monday  is  a  Sab- 
bath— that  he  is  dinned,  oppressed,  and  wearied 
with  this  working-day  world  in  which  a  Sabbath 
has  no  place— and  occasionally,  when  a  shade  of 
melancholy  passes  over  him,  as  he  thinks  of  the 
habits  of  his  former  and  his  better  days,  he  may 
refer  plaintively  to  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and 
murmur  out  something  about  singing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land  ;  and  this  sort  of  momen- 
tary and  poetic  penitence,  he  may  mistake  for 
religion,  and  vwnly  Imagine,  if  be  were  to  return 
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to  his  native  glen  all  the  spirit  of  his  early  piety 
would  return  with  him.  We  admit,  and  do  it 
with  sorrow  and  shame,  that  a  London  Sunday 
and  a  Scottish  Sabbath  have  little  or  no  re- 
semblance ;  and  we  marvel  greatly  that  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  latter  should  so  soon  conform  to  our 
loose  southern  manners ;  and  while  we  blame  our- 
selves for  setting  a  misleading  and  dangerous 
example,  we  cannot  acquit  those  who  have  been 
better  instructed,  and  who,  knowing  what  is 
right,  scarcely  wait  to  be  tempted,  but  at  once, 
and  heedlessly,  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  dissi- 
pation, and  on  that  very  day  which  from  the 
associations  of  their  earliest  existence  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  reverence  as  a  day  sacred  to 
piety — the  day  of  God.-  But  enough  on  this  un- 
grateful topic  ;  let  us  contemplate  the  Scotchman 
at  home,  spending  his  Sabbath  after  the  primitive 
fashion,  and  surrounded  with  every  incentive  to 
devotion. 

To  one  who  has  seen  and  felt  the  Scottish 
Sabbath,  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  in  the 
country,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word. 
You  sleep  for  the  night  in  some  clean,  comfort- 
able, and  airy  house,  amid  the  highly-cultivated 
fields,  the  trimly-kept  hedges,  the  spreading 
beeches,  and  golden-tasseled  laburnums  of  the 
earlier  time,  with  here  and  there  a  dark  pine,  or  a 
tall  larch,  rearing  its  cone  of  emerald  high  above 
the  grove.  The  gentle  rustle  of  the  leaves  at 
the  turn  of  the  current  of  the  air  from  sea  to 
land,  and  the  murmur  of  "  the  brook  that  babbles 
by,"  lull  you  into  a  balmy  and  dreamless  sleep, 
one  hour  of  which  is  more  refreshing  than  six 
hours  of  tumbling,  "scared  with  dreams,  and 
terrified  with  visions,"  in  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  a  great  city.  There  is  a  wonderful  economy 
of  time  in  these  delightfully  pure  country  atmo- 
spheres :  you  can  rise  with  the  lark,  without  any 
necessity  of  roosting  with  the  raven.  The  cheer- 
ing breath  of  morn  awakens  you,  refreshed  to  the 
utmost  of  your  heart's  desire,  and  the  water, 
drawn  from  the  living  fountain  in  the  rock,  braces 
you  with  additional  vigour. 

Forth  you  fare.  A  few  dappled  clouds  have 
collected  around  the  point  of  sunrise,  among 
which  the  refracted  beams  are  playing  at  rainbows. 
Well,  the  rainbow  before  the  falling  cloud  never 
brought  foul  weather  yet ;  so  speed  you  to  the  up- 
land, and  if  you  take  that  bible  with  you,  which 
was  by  purposed  mistake  left  on  your  toilette, 
you  will  not  want  company. 

Many  are  up  before  you,  early  as  you  are,  but 
all  is  stilly  and  serene;  the  gentle  breeze  and 
the  gurgling  waters,  which  left  you  in  repose 
within  nature's  lullaby,  are  silent,  and  you  speed 
to  the  upland.  How  one  steps  out  in  such 
places  :  the  heart  is  calm,  but  the  blood  dances, 
and  the  nerves  are  like  the  strings  of  a  harp, 
tuned  for  sacred  melody.  The  God  of  the  Sab- 
bath has  blessed  the  Sabbath ;  and  his  blessing 


runs  full  and  firee  to  all  his  creatures,  rational 
and  irrational,  animate  and  inanimate. 

You  have  gained  the  height,  and  the  sua  is 
up ;  but  never  mind, — you  should  see  the  rising 
sun  from  the  hill  on  another  morning — a  week  of 
the  stranger  is  welcome  here.  Sit  down,  you 
have  the  book ;  and  when  you  have  drunk  the 
water  of  life  at  the  well-spring  from  on  high,  yon- 
der is  a  bed  of  wild  thyme,  softer  and  more 
fragrant  than  any  cushion  that  ever  was  prepared 
and  perfumed  for  queens  in  a  chapel-royal.  There 
is  One  to  hear,  to  answer,  and  to  accept;  fail  not, 
therefore,  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  God  of  nature 
and  of  grace  in  this  his  own  temple,  for  he 
"  heareth  in  secret,  and  reward eth  openly."  Calm 
meditation,  on  the  airy  height,  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  works  of  God  are  displayed 
wide  around  us  in  all  their  beauty,  is  far  from 
being  the  worst-  preparation  for  a  Sabbath  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel ;  so  do  not  hurry,  but  let 
the  feelings  of  the  mortal  body  be  tuned  into 
harmony  with  the  breathings  of  the  immortal 
spirit. 

You  are  wound  up  to  your  bent,  and  eager  to 
join  the  congregation  of  them  who  seek  the  Zion 
of  their  God,  with  their  faces  thitherward.  Well, 
the  desire  is  commendable  ;  but  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived ;  many  have  to  come  from  a  long 
distance,  and  they  must  not  be  disappointed. 
Take  the  circuitous  path  back  to  the  home  of 
your  balmy  repose  for  the  night — a  Sabbath 
morning's  breakfast  awaits  you  there.  Pass  in 
front  of  these  straw  and  heath-clad  cottages, 
which  hang  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  there  is  a 
stilly  repose  about  them,  which  suits  the  simpli- 
city of  the  place  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
morning.  Hark  I  a  low  a^d  murmuring  sound  ; 
it  is  a  father  reading  the  sacred  volume  to  his 
family,  as  the  first  portion  of  his  simple  and  un- 
affected family  worship  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 
A  louder  and  more  modulated  sound  breaks  from 
the  next  simple  cottage.  It  is  the  hymn  of 
praise ;  and  though  in  the  ears  of  the  fastidious 
the  music  may  be  false,  the  hearts  are  true. 
Another,  and  a  more  deep  and  solemn  strain! 
In  that  humble  cottage  the  father  of  a  promising 
family  is  on  his  knees ;  and  the  family,  some  of 
them  come  miles  to  enjoy  the  father^s  instruction 
for  the  sacred  day,  are  on  their  knees  around. 
You  hear  the  earnestness  of  his  wrestling — "  I 
will  not  let  thee  go,  unless  thou  bless  me ;  **  and 
blessed  of  "  the  Angel  of  the  covenant"  be  he 
who  thus  labours  to  bring  up  his  family  in  re- 
ligion and  virtue.  You  linger  and  linger,  for 
one  or  other  of  these  sounds,  finely  adapted  to 
the  morning  of  the  day,  issues  from  every  cottage 
of  the  long-protracted  file. 

At  last  you  leave  the  cottages,  and  descend 
into  the  little  glen  which  winds  far  among  the 
hills,  and  shows  a  passage  for  the  upland  people 
to  come  down  and  worship  God  in  his  own  tem- 
ple.    There  is  a  mumbling  voice  from  that  hazel 
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copse,  one  word  of  which  you  cannot  understand. 
A  highland  fiunily  are  there  ;  they  have  travelled 
on  foot  since  midnight,  and  ere  they  touch  that 
rery  simple  meal  which  they  have  brought  with 
tliem,  they  must  pour  out  the  overflowings  of 
their  hearts  at  the  footstool  of  the  eternal  throne, 
"  All  around  the  earth's  wide  girdle  find  me  a 
willing  worshipper,  and  I  will  find  a  fitting 
altar  r'-^ 

Pew  me  figris^  1(61  mitta  eampts. 

But  leave  them ;  you  cannot  understand  one 
word  of  what  they  say ;  and  they  have  gone  into 
the  copse  in  order  to  be  alone  with  their  God. 

Down  through  the  weeping  birches,  outdoing 
in  sweetness  all  the  perfumes  of  "  Araby  the 
blest,**  and  cross  the  brawling  torrent  on  the 
rounded  blocks  of  granite — sienite  it  happens  to 
be ;  but  n^imparte,  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  for    disputing  about  geology;   there  are 


two  or  three  buxom  lasses  who,  having  come  bare- 
foot over  the  hill,  are  bathing  their  feet  in  the 
dancing  crystal,  ere  they  put  on  their  stockings 
and  shoes.  They  heed  not  you,  so  heed  not 
them  ;  perfect  innocence  is  a  jewel  more  worthy 
the  caskets  of  kings  than  all  that  Golconda  ever 
boasted. 

You  at  last  gain  the  plain,  and  all  is  repose — 
the  very  cattle  feel  the  repose,  and  the  birds  sing 
more  softly.  Truly  it  is  the  morning  of  the  sab- 
bath. At  last  you  reach  the  home  where  you 
reposed.  The  "  big  ha'  bible  "  is  on  the  parlour 
table ;  all  the  servants  are  called  in ;  and  the 
worship  of  God  is  devoutly  paid.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  cold  solemnity  of  the  ascetic.  It  is  the 
uplifting  of  the  heart  full  of  hope,  and  adds  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  whole  household.  Then 
the  free,  full,  and  welcome  breakfast  comes,  and 
you  accompany  the  family  to  the  parish  church. 


THE  AMERICAN  SLAVE. 

WRITTEN  BT   THE   BEV.    CHARLES    FITCH,    OF    B08T0K,   UNITED   STATES. 


Thb  following  facts  were  related  in  my  hear- 
ing by  a  man  of  colour  from  one  of  the  south  em 
states.  This  man  has  by  some  means  purchased 
his  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  wife ;  but  his 
children,  several  of  them,  have  been  taken  away 
from  him  and  sold,  he  knows  not  where.  He 
proves  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  have 
intercourse  with  him,  to  be  an  humble  disciple 
of  Christ.  I  will  give  the  facts,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  his  own  words  : — 

"  I  had  a  little  boy  about  eleven  years  old. 
One  night  as  he  came  home  he  said  to  me,  '  Fa- 
ther, the  constable  has  been  measuring  me  to- 
day.' *  Measuring  youT  said  I, '  what  does  that 
mean ?'  '  Don't  know,'  said  he  ;  'he  measured 
me  about  my  body,  and  then  he  measured  how 
high  I  was.  I  am  afraid,  father,  they  are  going 
to  sell  me.'  I  tried,"  said  the  poor  father,  "  not 
to  think  of  it ;  but  the  next  morning,  soon  after 
I  went  to  my  work,  a  little  boy  came  running 
up  to  me,  crying  out,  *  John  is  gone,  yonder  they 
are  taking  him  off  now.'  I  went  after  them,  and 
when  I  came  near,  my  dear  babe  reached  out  his 
hands  to  me,  and  said,  '  Father,  I'm  gone ;  can't 
you  do  something  for  me?'  At  this  the  man 
who  was  taking  him  away  gave  him  a  kick,  and 
kicked  him  along  the  road  ;  and  I  have  not  seen 
my  dear  child,  or  heard  of  him,  from  that  day  to 
this.  I  could  do  nothing  to  help  him  ;  it  hurts 
me  to  think  of  it."  Here  he  wept.  Never  in 
my  life  has  my  heart  been  so  agonized  at  any 
deed  of  man,  as  when  I  heard  this  grey-headed 
father  give  this  simple  relation.  "  I  had  a 
daughter  also,"  said  the  poor  old  man,  "  who  was 
married,  and  bad  one  child.  One  day  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  took  her  in  with  her 
chiJd^  and  carried  them  on  board  a  vessel  then 


lying  at  the  wharf,  about  to  ssul.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  it,  I  went  after  them.  When  I  went  to 
go  on  board  they  pushed  me  back ;  but  some 
one  standing  by  said,  '  That's  too  bad  ;  let  the 
old  man  see  his  daughter.'  I  then  went  on 
board,  and  my  poor  child  threw  her  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  said,  *  Father,  I'm  gone.' "  Here 
the  old  man's  sobs  prevented  his  utterance  ;  but 
he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  say,  "  I  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  my  child  since.  Her  hus- 
band heard  of  it,  and  went  to  the  vessel ;  but 
they  drew  a  dirk  upon  him,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  go  aboard.  O  ! "  said  the  old  man,  as  the 
tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  "  it  hurts  me  every 
time  I  think  of  it."  Probably  it  would  hurt  a 
slaveholder  to  suffer  such  wrongs  ;  and  the  best 
of  them  could  be  no  more  injured  by  them  than 
this  poor  disciple  of  Christ.  This  man  has,  if  I 
recollect  right,  six  children  sold  into  hopeless 
servitude,  he  knows  not  where.  Three  remained 
with  him  ;  and  these,  some  months  ago,  were 
bought  up  by  a  notorious  firm  of  slave-dealers, 
and  shipped  for  the  southern  market.  Here  the 
old  man  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  all ;  and  the 
distress  of  his  wife,  "  who  wept,"  to  use  his  lan- 
guage, "  as  though  her  heart  would  burst,"  drove 
him,  with  great  reluctance,  after  endeavouring  to 
put  his  trust  in  God,  to  state  his  case  to  some 
pious  friends,  and  ask  if  something  could  not  be 
done  for  him.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who 
was  affected  to  tears  at  the  old  man's  recital, 
went  to  the  slave-dealers  and  interceded  for  him. 
They  at  length  consented,  that  if  the  poor  father 
himself  could  raise  the  money  in  one  week, 
amounting  to  considerably  more  than  iwo  thou- 
sand dollars,  he  might  have  his  own  children* 
that  is,  the  pues  last  taken  away.     Perhaps  they 
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considered  the  question  settled,  as  they  would 
consent  to  uo  other  conditions,  and  regarded  it 
as  impossible  for  the  father  to  do  as  they  pro- 
posed. He  lifted  his  cries  to  God,  however,  and 
they  were  heard,  and  friends  raised  up,  who  gave 
him  some  few  hundred  doUars,  and  at  length 
made  him  a  loan  of  what  remained,  amounting 


to  eighteen  hundred,  oik  condition  that  it  should 
be  repaid  in  two  years;*  If,  at  that  time,  it  re- 
mains unpaid,  the  children  are  to  be  sold  to  pay 
it  The  pool  father  is  now,  with  much  diffideuce, 
and  great  embarrassment,  stating  his  case  to  the 
pious  and  benevolent,  and  asking  their  aid,  that 
his  children  may  not  again  be  sold  into  bondage. 


"ME  ARE  SEVEN." 

A   DOMESTIC   8TORT. 


Are  you  a  parent?  Have  you  a  heart? 
Then  you  have  been  a  thousand  times  delighted 
with  the  inimitable  blunders  of  children,  and  you 
will  be  well  pleased  with  a  scrap  of  domestic 
history. 

Pi^a  and  mamma  were  seated  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  with  their  several  olive-branches,  and  with 
one  or  two  friends  on  a  visit,  when  divers  ques- 
tions arose  adapted  to  little  folks.  Among  other 
inquiries  their  respective  ages  came  into  con- 
sideration. 

"  Pray,  master  James,"  said  the  visiter,  **  and 
how  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Fourteen,  ma'am." 

"  And  you,  William  ?" 

«  Twelve." 

Upon  this  a  discussion  arose  between  the  two 
younger  boys. 

*'  I  am  six,"  exclaimed  George  with  eagerness. 
To  which  the  last-bom  added,  with  a  droll  and 
significant  nod  of  the  head,  '*  Me  are  seven." 

"  No,  dear,"  replied  George,  "  you  are  only 
three." 

'•  Yes,  me  are,  me  are  seven,"  rejoined  the 
undaunted  Harry ;  and  to  have  seen  the  ardour, 
the  insistence,  the  pertinacity,  and  the  oratorical 
motion,  they  were  admhable. 

"  Come,  tell  seven,  my  man,"  said  the  visiter. 

"  One,  two,  five,  seven." 

"  Bravo  I "  ri€l€nt  omnes. 

These  childish  inaccuracies  spread  a  charm 
over  domestic  conversation ;  and  I  have  often 
felt  that  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  have  little 
Harry  talk  otherwise  than  like  a  child  ;  it  would 
be  a  David  in  Saul's  armour.  And  I  would  as 
soon  hear  a  fine  gentleman  speak  vulgarly,  or 
add  the  aspirates  where  they  should  be  omitted, 
or  omit  them  where  they  should  be  given,  all 
which  are  detestable  things  in  the  intercourse  of 
life.  It  may  be  an  error  or  a  weakness,  but  I 
must  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  almost  re- 
gretted the  arrival  of  the  period  when  my  pretty 
little  false  grammarians  pass  beyond  the  en- 
chanted boundaries  of  infant  peccadilloes  in  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  into  the  regions  of  enlarg- 
ing knowledge  and  juvenile  maturity.  Not  that 
I  do  not  in  my  heart  desire  the  improvement 
of  my  offspring  ;  not  that  I  do  not  watch  with 
interest,  and  cherish  with  a  growing  pleasure,  the 


germinations  of  thought,  the  general  expansion 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  accumulations  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  one  naturally  regrets  to  part  with  an 
amusement,  especially  when  it  is  so  pre-eminently 
innocent.  If  any  person  should  philosophically 
object  to  this,  and  say  that  by  laughing  at  errors 
we  encourage  a  wrong  principle,  the  simple, 
self-satisfying  answer  is,  that  the  errors  are  in 
themselves  insignificant,  they  involve  no  moral 
delinquency,  and  are  sure  to  be  corrected. 

It  might  be  curious,  and  not  uninteresting,  to 
analyze  the  source  of  that  gratification  which  we 
feel  in  the  ridiculous  mistakes  of  children,  espe- 
cially of  our  own.  Is  it  not  possible  that  ther^ 
may  be  existing  in  the  mind  some  ideal  com- 
parison or  measure  of  ourselves  with  the  inter- 
esting dwarfs  of  the  coming  generation,  origin- 
ating a  degree  of  self-complacency  at  oar  own 
superior  knowledge  and  attainments?  li^  as 
some  one  declared,  he  could  never  feel  indifferent 
even  to  the  praises  of  a  child,  may  not  an  ana^ 
logons  feeling  awaken  a  conscious  delight,  when 
our  own  greatness,  of  whatever  kind,  is  brought 
into  juxtaposition  with  an  infant's  littleness? 
Even  corporeal  greatness,  much  more  mental, 
even  though  it  imply  no  merit,  and  be  merely  in 
the  order  of  nature,  excites  self-gratulation  ;  so 
that,  as  the  giant  looks  down  upon  the  admiring 
man,  the  man  looks  doyn  upon  the  child.  May 
there  not  also  be  some  ideal  comparison  of  the 
present  little  amusing  blunderer  with  the  future 
man  of  talent,  cultivation,  and  influence  ?  And 
may  not  the  kindling  eye,  especially  of  the  pa- 
rent, all  the  time  of  the  utterance  of  his  pretty 
nonsenses,  be  glancing  along  the  line  of  future 
progress  to  the  point  of  imagined  or  predestined 
eminence  ?  He  sees,  as  it  were,  the  first  ger- 
minations of  mind,  the  earliest  unfoldings  of  in- 
tellect, and  prognosticates  the  rich  and  varied 
harvest  In  the  delightful  and  entertaining  prat- 
tler he  sees  in  embryo,  and  with  a  parent's  fond 
calculations,  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  clever 
advocate,  the  learned  judge,  the  skilful  physician, 
or  the  celebrated  divine  ;  or  he  may  trace  in  its 
elements  the  poet's  &ncy,  the  historian's  research, 
or  the  orators  mighty  magic.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  lurking  humour  in  the  very  phraseology 
itself,  which  is  the  more  agreeable,  as,  whatever 
interest  it  may  excite,  the  applause  given  inter- 
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fines  in  no  degree  with  our  persona]  distinction 
and  celebrity.  The  happiest  hits,  or  the  merriest 
combination  of  infant  wit,  or  the  drollest  humour 
by  mistake,  or,  when  somewhat  more  advanced, 
bj  deagn,  cannot  awaken  envy ;  so  that  we  gain 
much  of  pleasure,  and  lose  nothing  of  honour,  by 
otir  admiration. 

But  when  my  prattling  boy  said,  in  the  very 
best  grammar  he  could  command,  "  Me  are  se- 
ven *  I  was  soon  led  into  other  and  more  serious 
reflections  ;  and  periiaps  was  not  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  there  was  an  incipient  something  to  be 
watched  over.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
early  the  germ  of  sentiment  may  be  formed  and 
begin  to  evolve,  or  when  education,  properly 
speaking,  may  or  should  commence.  The  lan- 
guage in  question  surely  betrayed  a  moral  indi- 
cation worthy  of  being  cherished  or  repressed, 
which,  like  an  oozing  drop  from  the  rock,  might 
be  the  commencement  of  a  wide  and  far-rolling 
rirer.  Here  was  at  least  ambition  ;  but  of  what 
kind  ?  The  brother  of  the  little  mannikin  had 
uttered  too  much  for  Harry's  self-complacency. 
If  hu  elder  were  six,  he  must  be  seven;  just  as 
a  few  moments  before,  when  the  comparison  re- 
spected height,  he  must  be  taller :  '*  yes,  pa,  tall 
chair,  taller  ;"  that  is,  tall  as  the  chair  and  taller. 
How  his  eye  brightened,  and  his  little  heart  beat 
at  the  thought )  And  mark  how  the  company, 
then  inattentive  to  his  eloquence,  were  to  be 
dinned  into  observation.  In  vain  said  mamma, 
*•  There,  Hairy,  be  quietg  my  boy."  Harry  thought 


<*  the  world  was  made  fbr  C«aar,"  and  therefore 
was  determined  that,  by  repetitions  of  "taller — 
tall — ^high — ^up,"  it  should  admire  how  he  had 
passed  the  Rubicon  of  his  exploits. 

Most  minds  are  conscious  (and  may  not  this 
be  traceable  to  infant  education  ?)  of  the  ambition 
to  excel,  which  may  have  in  it  a  very  trifling 
quantum  of  the  better  passion  of  an  ambition  of 
excellence.  The  former  is  emulation ;  the  latter, 
virtue.  The  desire  to  excel  may,  indeed,  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  feeling,  according  to  circumstances ; 
it  may  be  blended  with,  or  perhaps  wholly  con- 
sist of,  a  wish  to  disparage  and  degrade  others, 
to  throw  them  into  the  shade,  and  establish  a 
proud  claim  to  superiority.  It  may,  in  conse- 
quence, lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  perpetration  of 
many  vices,  and  become  a  permanent  and  un- 
sightly trait  of  character.  In  this  view  it  is  mere 
ambition,  and  an  ofishoot  of  selfishness ;  its 
growth  in  the  mind  is  therefore  dangerous,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  wholly  extinguished,  its  deleteri- 
ous and  destructive  effects  should  be  neutralized, 
as  poison  is  mingled  in  medicine  with  other  in- 
gredients, by  infusing  the  elements  of  a  right 
morality,  that  it  may  work  good  instead  of  evil. 
The  ambition  of  excellence  is  a  pure  and  ele- 
vated sentiment,  tending  to  the  attainment  of  it, 
and  salutary  in  all  its  varieties  and  ramifications  ; 
it  caimot  be  too  soon  instilled,  or  too  diligently 
cultivated,  for  an  infant's  mind  is  susceptible  of  a 
repressing  look  or  an  encoura^ng  word.       X. 


THE  ATONEMENT. 


[Thefollowiiif  remarkable  pasMge  on  the  necessity  of  an 
Atooement,  ugued  from  reason,  ia  from  the  pen  of  the 
ceLebnted  Adam  Smith.  In  the  early  editions  of  his 
'^  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments/'  it  formed  the  concluding 
r<a>ragnph  of  part  it,  section  2.  The  doctor  is  said  to  have 
coDceiled  it  at  tlie  soggMtion  of  Mr.  Hume ;  certainly  it  is 
n  It  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  his  works  published  since 
his  death.  We  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  careful  atten- 
U'la  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  scepticism  on  this  great 
topic] 

That   the  Deity  loves  virtue  and  hates  vice, 
as  a  voluptuous    man   loves   riches  and   hates 
poverty,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  ef- 
fects which  they  tend  to  produce ;  that  he  loves 
the  one,  only  because  it  promotes  the  happiness 
of  society,  which  his  benevolence  prompts  him  to 
desire ;  and  that  he  hates  the  other,  only  because 
it  occasions  the  mbery  of  mankind,  which  the 
same  Divine  quality  renders  the  object  of  his 
aveision — ^i^  not  the  doctrine  of  untaught  nature, 
but  an  artificial  refinement  of  reason  and  philoso* 
phy.  Our  untaught  natural  sentiments  all  prompt 
Tis  to  believe,  that  as  perfect  virtue  is  supposed 
neeessaiily  to  appear  to  the  Deity,  as  it  does  to 
Q8>  for  its  own   sake,  and  without  any  further 
view,  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  love  and 
mrardy  so  must  vice,  of  hatred  and  punbhment. 


That  the  gods  neither  resent  nor  hurt,  was  the 
general  maxim  of  all  the  different  sects  of  the 
ancient  philosophy  ;  and  if  by  resenting  be  under- 
stood that  violent  and  disorderly  perturbation 
which  often  distracts  and  confounds  the  human 
breast,  or  if  by  hurting  be  understood  the  doing 
mischief  wantonly,  and  without  regard  to  pro- 
priety or  justice,  such  weakness  is  undoubtedly 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  perfection  ;  but  if  it  be 
meant  that  vice  does  not  appear  to  the  Deity  to 
be,  for  its  own  sake,  the  object  of  abhorrence  and 
aversion,  and  what,  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  fit  and 
right  should  be  punished,  the  truth  of  this  maxim 
seems  repugnant  to  some  very  natural  feelings. 
If  we  consult  our  natural  sentiments,  we  are  even 
apt  to  fear  lest,  before  the  holiness  of  God,  vice 
should  appear  to  be  more  worthy  of  punishment 
than  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  human 
virtue  can  ever  seem  to  be  of  reward.  Man, 
when  about  to  appear  before  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection,  can  feel  but  little  confidence  in  his 
own  merit,  or  in  the  imperfect  propriety  of  his 
own  conduct.  In  the  presence  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  he  may,  even  justly,  elevate  himself, 
and  may  often  have  reason  to  think  highly  of  his 
own  character  and  conduct,  compared  to  the  still 
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greater  imperfection  of  theirs ;  but  the  case  is 
quite  different  when  about  to  appear  before  his 
infinite  Creator:  to  such  a  Being  he  fears  that 
his  littleness  and  weakness  can  scarce  ever  appear 
the  proper  object  of  esteem  or  of  reward.  But 
he  can  easily  conceive  how  the  numberless  viola- 
tions of  duty  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  should 
render  him  the  proper  object  of  aversion  and 
punishment ;  and  he  thinks  he  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Divine  indignation  should  not  be  let 
loose,  without  any  restraint,  upon  so  vile  an  in- 
sect as  he  himself  must  appear  to  be.  If  he 
would  still  hope  for  happiness,  he  suspects  that 
he  cannot  demand  it  from  the  justice,  but  that 
he  must  entreat  it  from  the  mercy  of  God.  Re- 
pentance, sorrow,  humiliation,  contrition  at  the 
thought  of  past  conduct,  seem,  upon  this  account, 
the  sentiments  which  become  him,  and  to  be  the 
only  means  which  he  has  left  for  appeasing  that 


wrath  which  he  knows  he  has  justly  provoked. 
He  even  distrusts  the  efficacy  of  all  these,  and 
naturally  fears  lest  the  wisdom  of  God  should 
not,  like  the  weakness  of  man,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  spare  the  crime  by  the  most  importunate  la- 
mentations of  the  criminal.  Some  other  inter- 
cession, some  other  sacrifice,  some  other  atone- 
ment, he  imagines,  must  be  made  for  him  beyond 
what  he  himself  is  capable  of  making,  before  the 
purity  of  the  Divine  justice  can  be  reconciled  to 
his  manifold  offences.  The  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion coincide  in  every  respect  with  these  original 
anticipations  of  nature ;  and  as  they  teach  us 
how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  imperfection 
of  our  own  virtue,  so  they  show  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  most  powerful  intercession  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  most  dreadful  atone- 
ment has  been  paid  for  our  manifold  transgres- 
sions and  iniquities. 


CHARADE. 


[A  wen-written  cbande  is  about  ai  hannleM  a  sort  of  thing 
at  anr  one  may  write,  when  he  it  in  the  mood  for  io  doing : 
withal  it  exercises  the  imagination,  fancy,  and  memory,  in  a 
manner  proportioned  to  its  peculiar  and  complex  construction ; 
and  when  dictated  by  a  warm  heart  and  spirit— «  generous  tem- 
per, and  a  ready  memory,  and  quiet  wit,  it  may  be  rendered 
both  instructive  and  amusing — ^results  which  are  among  the 
most  gratifying  to  us  all.  The  following  charade  may  be  some- 
what long,  but  is  not  the  worse  for  that  reason.] 

Pronounced  as  one  letter,  and  written  with  three, 

Two  letters  there  are,  and  two  only,  in  me. 

I  am  dottbls,  am  single,  am  black,  blue,  and  grey ; 

I  read  from  both  ends,  and  the  same  cither  way. 

I  am  restless  and  wandering,  am  steady  and  fixed. 

And  you  know  not  one  hour  what  I  may  be  the  next. 

I  melt  and  I  kindle,  beseech  and  defy, 

I  am  watery  and  moist,  I  am  fiery  and  dry. 

I  am  scornful  and  scowling,  compassionate,  meek ; 

I  am  light,  I  am  dark,  I  am  strong,  1  am  weak. 

I  am  sluggish  and  dead,  I  am  lively  and  bright, 

I  am  sharp,  I  am  fiat,  I  am  left,  I  am  right ; 

I  am  piercing  and  clear,  I  am  heavy  and  dull. 

Expressive  and  languid,  contracted  and  full. 

I  am  careless  and  vacant,  I  search  and  I  pry, 

And  judge,  and  decide,  and  examine,  and  try. 

I'm  a  globe,  and  a  mirror,  a  window,  and  door, 

An  index,  an  organ,  and  fifty  things  more. 

I  belong  to  all  animals  under  the  sun. 

And  to  those  which  were  long  understood  to  have  none. 

By  some  I  am  said  to  exist  in  the  mind, 

And  am  found  in  potatoes,  and  needles,  and  wind  : 

Three  jackets  I  own,  of  glass,  water,  and  horn. 

And  I  wore  them  all  three  on  the  day  I  was  bom. 

I  am  covered  quite  snug,  have  a  lid  and  a  fringe  ; 

Yet  I  move  every  day  on  invisible  hinge. 

A  pupil  I  have,  a  most  whimsical  wight, 

Who  is  little  by  day,  and  grows  big  in  the  night, 

Whom  1  cherish  wiUi  care  as  a  part  of  myself; 

Fur  in  truth  I  depend  on  this  delicate  elf. 


Who  collects  all  my  food,  and  with  wonderfol  knack 

Throws  it  into  a  net  which  I  keep  at  my  back ; 

And  though  heels  over  head  it  arrives  in  a  trice, 

It  is  sent  up  to  table  all  proper  and  nice. 

I  am  spoken  of  sometimes  as  if  I  were  glass. 

But  then  it  is  false,  and  the  trick  will  not  pass. 

A  blow  makes  me  run,  though  J  have  not  a  limb ; 

Though  I  neither  have  fins  nor  a  bladder  I  tirint. 

Like  many  more  couples,  my  partner  and  1 

At  times  will  look  cross  at  each  other  or  shy : 

Yet  still,  though  we  differ  in  what  we're  about. 

One  will  do  all  the  work  when  the  other  is  out. 

I  am  least  apt  to  cry,  as  they  always  remark. 

When  trimmed  with  good  lashes,  or  kept  in  the  dark. 

Should  I  fret  and  be  heated  they  put  me  to  bed, 

And  leave  me  to  cool  upon  water  and  bread. 

But  if  hardened  I  grow  they  make  use  of  the  knife. 

Lest  an  obstinate  humour  endanger  my  life. 

Or  you  may,  though  the  treatment  appears  to  be 

rough. 
Run  a  spit  through  my  side,  and  with  safety  enough. 
Like  boys  who  are  fond  of  the  fruit  and  their  play, 
I  am  seen  with  my  ball  and  my  apple  all  day. 
Af  y  belt  is  a  rainbow ;  I  reel  and  1  dance ; 
I  am  said  to  retire,  but  I  never  advance. 
I  am  read  by  physicians,  as  one  of  their  books. 
And  am  used  by  the  ladies  to  fasten  their  hooks. 
My  language  is  plain,  though  it  cannot  be  heard, 
And  I  speak  without  ever  pronouncing  a  word. 
Some  call  me  a  diamond,  some  say  I  am  jet ; 
Others  talk  of  my  teaier,  or  how  I  am  $et. 
Vm  a  borough  in  England,  in  Scotland  a  stream, 
And  an  isle  of  his  sea  in  the  Irishman's  dream. 
The  earth  without  me  would  no  loveliness  wear ; 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  at  my  wink  disappear. 
Yet  so  frail  is  my  tenure,  so  brittle  my  joy, 
That  a  speck  gives  me  pain,  and  a  drop  can  destroy. 

The  solution  of  this  problematical  charade  will  ba 
clearly  seen  by  all  who  have  an  etc. 
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Memoin  and  Select  Remains  qf  the  Jdev.  Thomat 
Jtaweotk  Tat/lor,  late  Claseieal  Tutor  at  Airedale  Col* 
Ifjfe,  Yorkthire.    By  W.  S.  Matthews  ;  LoDdon. 

How  many  barps  have  caught  their  tones  from  that 
of  the  youthful  White !  and  how  many  hearts  have 
been  sweetly  saddened  by  the  melodious  outpourings 
of  his !  It  was  fabled  of  the  nightingale,  that  she 
sang  with  her  bosom  against  a  thorn.  With  regard  to 
poets  this  is  no  fable ;  their  history  is  usually  a  history 
of  mental  suffering.  Not,  perhaps,  that  the  ordinary 
calamities  and  trials  of  life  fall  peculiarly  to  their  lot, 
bat  that,  baying  their  share  of  these,  acute  feelings  and 
a  Tivid  temperament  hurry  them  into  difficulties  which 
the  mote  prudential  and  calculating  qualities  of  their 
neigbboars  would  baye  avoided ;  and,  also,  that  their 
keen  sensibilities  cause  them  to  writhe  with  sgony 
beneath  inflictions  which  would  pass  like,  a  summer 
dood  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  million.  The 
feelings  of  the  true  poet  are  like  the  strings  of  an 
^£olian  harp— the  lightest  breath  causes  them  to  vi- 
brate, while  the  hearts  of  his  more  literal  neighbours 
are  ciised  as  in  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus.  White 
died  early,  and  thereby,  probably,  escaped  much  of 
misery  and  mortification ;  for  his  Yin.%  a  spirit  not 
form«l  to  stem  the  current  of  this  elbowing,  huztering, 
wrangling,  over-resching.  Cocker-studying  world.  His 
melodions  expression  of  his  sorrows,  and  his  early  sub- 
jection to  our  indigenous  disease,  will  always  excite 
sympathy,  as  they  always  have  done.  In  our  boyhood 
we  remember  his  ''  Remains  "  were  our  walking  and 
plHow  companion ;  indeed,  we  had  become  consider- 
ably attenuated,  had  contracted  moreover  a  slight  hec- 
tic and  a  short  hard  cough ;  we  chose  night  as  the 
season  for  walking,  and  rambled  in  the  most  lonely 
spots  vre  could  find  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  whom, 
as  in  duty  bounds  we  addressed  sundry  sonnets.  At 
length  we  began  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  bore 
much  resemblance  to  poor  Henry,  but  never  completed 
that  resemblanoe,  either  by  growing  consumptive  or 
writing  verses  equal  to  his. 

If  the  irritings  of  Henry  Kirke  White  have  never 
monlded  a  great  poet,  they  have  yet  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  manv  sweet  and  elegant  poems,  refined 
many  beaits,  and  purified  many  tastes.  He  has  not, 
like  fiyron,  generated  sceptics,  sneerers,  and  mysti- 
fiers  ;  nor,  like  Moore,  jesters  and  demireps ;  but  he 
baa  fostered  amiable  feelings,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  sweet  and  lofty  verse,  instilled  into  the  youthful 
Boinda  of  thonssnds  a  love  of  piety,  virtue,  and  litera- 
tore.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Taylor  appears  in  early  youth 
to  hsnre  been  much  influenced  and  modelled  by  the 
writings  of  the  bard  of  Nottingham,  an  influence  which 
bia  sQbseqnent  residence  in  that  city  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen*  He  was  bom,  it  appears,  at  Ossett,  in 
Yorkabire,  in  May,  1807,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Taylor,  of  Bradford.  At  the  grammar-school  there 
be  was  placed  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  st  a  later 
period  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clunie,  in  the  neighbourhood 
c»f  Manchester.  At  this  period  his  poetical  genius 
first  displayed  itself  in  satire;  a  form  in  which  it 
was  likely  to  be  cslled  forth  just  in  proportion  as 
bis  feelings  were  amiable,  generous,  and  susceptible. 
They  an  not  the  ill-natured  men  who  are  masters  of 
satire.  The  ill-natured  man  may  traduce,  backbite, 
de&me,  abBse,  bat  he  cannot  satirise ;  although  the 
nUrigt  may,  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  his  powers, 
leeoae  ill-natared.  The  man  of  warm,  generous  im- 
rabef  aad  lofty  aspirations,  is  he  who  is  usually  stung 
to  mtU9.  He  has,  perhsps,  trusted  impliciUy,  and 
kabuelT  betraX^*  Ivr^d  fervently,  and  met  with 


coldness  or  with  scorn ;  acted  generously,  and  received 
in  payment  heartless  ingratitude ;  opened  the  recesses 
of  his  heart  confidingly,  and  been  misunderstood,  mis- 
represented, and  calumniated.  Intense  bitterness  of 
spirit  is  the  result ;  and  the  qualities  which  uncon- 
sciously invoked  injury  become  their  own  powerful 
avengers,  as  the  waters  which,  in  their  calm  and  ordi- 
nary course,  confer  beauty  and  fertility,  spread  around 
them,  when  wrought  by  outward  action  into  convul- 
sive energy,  destruction  and  ruin.  But  this  is  a  di- 
gression. In  1822  Mr.  Taylor  was  placed  in  a  count- 
ing-house, at  Bradford ;  and  in  1824  spprenticed  to 
Mr.  Dunn,  printer  and  bookseller,  at  Nottingham,  but 
subsequently  undertook  the  ministry,  and  became 
classical  tutor  at  Airedale  College,  Yorkshire.  He 
died  of  consumption,  in  March,  1835. 

The  letters  in  this  volume  breathe  an  affectionate 
and  pious  spirit,  but  they  do  not  indicate  great  powers 
of  mind,  nor  originality  of  thought.  As  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  prose  compositions  we  select  a  paper 
on  boyish  days;  a  subject  which  has  often  before 
elicited  the  raptures  of  poets  and  prosers.  "  Ah,  once 
again,  who  would  not  be  a  boy  ?*'  wrote  Byron.  For 
one,  we  would  not ;  for  we  believe  that  we  were  not 
then  happier  than  we  now  are,  although  in  looking 
back  we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  were  so.  The  trials 
of  the  man,  it  may  be  said,  are  heavier  and  more 
severe  than  those  of  the  boy.  Grranted ;  but  might 
not  the  trials  of  the  boy  have  been  to  the  boy  as  severe 
as  subsequent  ones  are  to  the  man  ?  In  our  own  case 
we  think  they  were  so.  Man,  however,  exists  but  in 
the  past  and  the  future;  the  present  is  a  moment 
which  before  we  can  say  it  is  here  is  gone.  He  sees  a 
vague  and  purely  imaginative  happiness  in  his  future 
years ;  and  looks  back  upon  a  happiness  less  vague, 
but  scarcely  less  imaginative,  in  his  past.  The  whole 
weight  and  severity  of  his  present  grievances  txtfeltf 
while  those  of  his  past  are  diminished  and  almost  lost 
in  the  distance.  He  is  like  a  traveller  who  pauses  in 
his  journey  to  look  back  on  the  path  by  which  he 
came.  The  ruggedness  and  difficulties  of  tiie  road  just 
traversed  stand  palpably  in  view,  while  the  distant 
prospect  appears  softened  to  a  smooth  and  verdant 
level.  This  is  our  theory.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Taylor's  more  delightful  and  poeticsl  one :— • 

OUR  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

**  W6  all  love  to  think  and  speak  of  our  school-days ;  wearied 
with  the  dull,  monotonous  realities  of  the  present,  and  suspicious 
of  the  flattering  promises  of  the  fiiture,  we  turn  with  calm  satis- 
faction and  delighted  confidence  to  the  past. 

*'  The  path  of  life  is  all  up  hill;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
pause  on  our  Journey,  and  look  back  ftom  the  point  of  vantage 
which  we  have  gained  in  progress  of  years,  upon  the  road  we 
have  travelled,  to  survey  its  sinueus  maaes,  its  perplexing  in- 
tricacies, its  dreary  wastes,  which  we  have  so  happily  over- 
passed, its  smiling  Edens,  which  we  can  thus  revisit  and  re- 
enjoy.  And  the  remoter  parts  of  that  landscape  are  always 
most  transcendently  lovely  in  our  eyes ;  a  more  beautiftU  heaven 
seems  to  overhang  them,  a  softer  and  more  melting  sunshine  to 
hrood  upon  them ;  the  trees  are  greener  and  more  richly  umbra- 
geous ;  the  flowers,  (for  memory's  far-seeing  eye  can  distinguish 
even  the  celandines,  and  daisies,  and  forget-me-nots  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  years,)  the  flowers  are  more  gaily  apparelled  and 
more  tastefully  grouped,  and  there  are  fkr  more  of  them. 

"  Over  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  waterfall,  meadbw  and  moor- 
land, there  are  flung  '  a  glory  and  a  Joy '  which  haye  pasacd 
away  like  summer  mists  trtfta  the  nearer  landscape. 

*'  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  and  throughout  all  our 
early  days  we  are  surrounded  by  influences  and  pervaded  by 
emotions  which,  in  more  mature  life,  we  may  remember,  but 
cannot  recal.  When  once  we  have  ceased  to  be  children,  ws 
have  lost  the  power  to  think  and  feel  '  as  only  childhood  can.' 
We  have  become  sophisticate,  cold-hearted,  suspicious ;  we  are 
too  wise,  too  cautious,  too  incredulous  ;  we  will  not  submit  to 
be  cheated  into  enjoyment,  and  take  the  beneflt  of  a  happy  error. 
'  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,'  the  solid,  substantial,  matter- 
of-fact  world,  in  which  grown-up  men  and  women  slave  at  tha 
dolorous  drudgery  of  money-getting;  and  our  Kuses,  sa4  fiMul- 
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ties,  and  susceptibilities  have  saflered  injury  from  the  tainted 
atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  Where  are  now  the  marvels  ttod 
glories  which  met  our  earnest  gaae  every  where,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  when  we  were  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  years  old  1  We  search 
for  them  in  vain ;  there  is  a  film  upon  our  eyes ;  we  are  short- 
sighted beyond  the  power  of  surgery  or  optics  to  cure  us ;  and 
the  sounds  which  then  rang  in  our  ears,  awakfnf  the  sense  of 
divinest  melody  in  <rar  souls,  and  wrapping  us  in  thrilling  trance 
from  mom  to  night,  where  be  they  ?  The  song  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  bees,  the  flute-notes  of  summer's  winds,  the  soothing  murmurs 
of  the  running  brooks,  the  mysterioiis  whispers  of  autumnal 
woods,  are  they  all  silent  1  Not  one  is  mute,  but,  alas !  tiiey  fail 
upon  deaf  ears.  Nature  still '  pipes  to  us,  but  we  will  not  dance ;' 
and  what  was  once  '  most  musical '  is  now,  to  our  altered  spirits, 
sometimes  •  most  melancholy/  And  we  can  never  recover  what 
we  have  lost,  or  be  again  assimilated  to  our  former  selves ;  we 
can  only  remember  what  was  then  experienced.  The  '  formal 
man 'can  realize  the  careless  Joyance  and  light-heartedness  of 
days  which  are  long  since  past  in  no  other  way  than  by  contero- 
plftting,  in  memory's  magic  glass,  what  and  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  emotions,  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  spake,  and 
acted,  •  when  he  was  a  tiny  boy.* 

"  Hence  we  all  love  to  think  and  speak  of  onr  childhood  and 
early  youth,  and  especially  of  our  school-days,  because  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  commencement  of  our  juvenile  reminis- 
cences. We  can  go  no  ftirther  back,  and  because,  in  all  cases, 
it  is  from  that  period  that  all  our  recollections  become  distinct 
In  their  particulars,  and  intaesting  in  their  associations. 

"  We  can  remember  many  grave  lectures  of  parents  and  peda- 
gogues, to  the  effect  that  school-days  are  the  happiest  part  of 
man's  life,  and  that  we  should  find  them  so.  Then  did  we  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  the  thing  appeared  to  ns  a  plain  contradic- 
tion: long  lessons  and  short  play-hours,  dreary  psges  of  geogra- 
phy and  English  grammar,  and  propria  qace  maribus^  with  all 
the  fears  and  anxieties,  the  pains  and  penalties,  of  our  pupilage, 
were,  in  our  estimation,  any  thing  but  elements  of  happiness  or 
incentives  to  enjoyment;  and  besides,  'hope  told  a  flattering 
tale,'  and  wc  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  we  should  leave 
school  and  be  our  own  masters,  with  no  dry  tasks  to  learn,  and 
no  tiresome  bounds  to  keep,  and  no  fh)wns  or  flagellation  to 
fear,  as  our  jubilee,— the  period  of  complete  emancipation  from 
all  trouble  and  annoyance,  when  we  should  pass  at  once  into  a 
state  of  perfect,  uninterrupted,  and  interminable  bliss.  Alas  ! 
we  have  seen  '  hope's  summer  visions  die ;'  we  have  been  in 
the  school  of  experience,  and  disappointment  has  taught  us 
many  a  sad  and  sobering  lesson.  We  have  cut  Campbell  for 
Kogers ;  we  have  read  through  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and 
have  got  into  the  pages  of '  The  Pleasures  of  Memory.'  And  now 
(is  it  not  your  experience,  gentle  reader,  as  well  as  ours  ?)  even 
the  little  sorrows  of  our  early  days  are  dwelt  upon  with  feelings 
near  akin  to  pleasure.  That  ancient  school-house,  (we  thought 
it  a  dungeon  once,)  what  a  pleasant  place  it  looks !  And  of 
what  gentle  restraints,  and  easy  labour,  and  innocent  mirth  was 
it  the  scene!  And  its  presiding  genius,  with  the  awful  spectacles, 
and  still  more  awful  *  rod  for  the  fool's  back,'  whom  we  once  re- 
garded as  an  apt  prototype  of  all  the  ogres  and  giants  in  our 
delightful  story-books— what  a  kind  good  old  man  he  was !  How 
much  more  '  sinned  against  than  sinning  1 '  With  what  loud 
and  hearty  praise  did  he  reward  our  smallest  merits  !  With 
what  surpassing  patience  did  he  endure  our  intolerable  and  end- 
less provocations  I    Peace  to  his  gentle  shade ! 

**  How  pleasant  it  is  to  send  our  fancy  on  a  pilgrimage  to  all 
our  school-day  haunts  i  —  the  walk  across  the  meadows,  and 
down  by  the  brook  side,  and  over  the  crazy  bridge  by  the  mill, 
and  back  again  through  the  shady  lane,  where  we  gathered 
sweet  violets :— the  Vicar's  copse,  where  blackberries  were  as 
plentiAil  as  pebble  stones— and  the  hazel-wood,  to  which  we  once 
a  year  went  a  nutting ;  and,  above  all,  the  old  play-ground,  with 
its  smooth  turf  and  weeping  birches,  (bless  the  tender-hearted 
trees  for  their  sympathy  I)  which  would  have  been  a  jewel  of  a 
place  for  all  our  games  if  it  only  had  been  out  of  bounds  1  Oh, 
those  merry  games !  the  boisterous  sports  of  our  short  play- 
hours;  the  riotous  rambles  and  madc^  frolics,  and  innocent 
mischiefs  of  our  long  half-holidays ;  the 

'  Qttipe,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles ' 

which  made  us  every  day,  and  every  hour  at  once  a  plague 
and  a  delight  to  each  other,  and  to  all  about  us  I  And 
who  were  our  companions  in  these  glorious  romps  and  ram- 
bles ?  The  whole  group  is  before  us.  Of  all  the  *  old  familiar 
faces'  not  one  is  absent— not  one  is  clwuiged.  We  can  see 
them  all  clearly— we  can  distin^sh  them  all  accurately,  as 
we  did  so  many  years  ago  when  we  were  one  of  them. 
There  they  are  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest;  from  the 
the  clever  little  rogue  who  taught  us  to  make  whistles,  and  to 
llah  for  mlnnowB,  and  who  so  often  made  us  an  April-fool,  to  the 
grave  melancholy  boy  who  never  once  fought  a  battle,  nor  Joined 
m  the  romp,  nor  went  birds-nesting,  but  told  us  such  marvellous 
and  touching  tales,  in  such  eloquent  words,  as  '  often  did  beguile 
us  of  our  tears.'  There  the>'  are  I  we  could  name  them  one  by 
one  without  a  single  mistake ;  we  could  arrange  them  in  their 
old  classes,  and  seat  them  in  their  old  desks ;  we  could  describe, 
with  most  exact  minuteness,  the  qualities,  bodily,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  of  every  one  of  them ;  and,  if  we  wrote  ourselves 
E.A.,  we  could  paint  their  pictures  to  the  life ;  so  clearly  and 
distinct  are  they  present  to  our  inward  eye.  And,  hark  1  the  air 
is  voeal  with  their  glee.  Their  merry  voices  ring  in  our  ears; 
If  CM  reoogniM  evoiytonc;  we  know  to  whom  ovary  Aopt 


belongs.  Again  we  listen  to  their  'gibes,  their  songs,  their 
flashes  of  merriment ;'  and  again  we  hear  their  old  nick-names 
and  by-words,  none  of  them  unkindly  meant  or  harshly  spoken, 
but  flowing  from  a  frank  familiarity  and  innocent  open-hearted- 
ness,  which  knew  nothing  of  formal  propriety  and  forced  polite- 
ness. 

**  Beloved  companions !  years  have  passed  since  we  parted ; 
but  ye  are  onr  eoinpanions  still.  Ye  have  gone  each  to  his  ap- 
pointed portion  and  station.  We  know  not  what  or  where  you 
are — in  what  circumstances— of  what  character :— certain  it  is, 
that  neither  in  body  nor  soul  are  ve  the  same  as  in  former  days. 
But  no  matter.  We  know  you  only  as  a  troop  of  Joyish  children, 
who  studied  and  sported— who  read  and  romped— who  laughed 
and  wept  with  us  when  we  too  were  a  child.  As  such  ye  abide  in 
our  memory,  and  in  our  '  heart  of  hearts,'  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. And  your  simple  society  aflbrds  a  precious  solace 
and  happy  retreat  to  our  troubled  spirits,  when  we  are  weary  of 
the  heartless  formalities  and  insincere  professions  of  the  w  orld. 

**  For  your  sakes,  then,  we  shall  always  love  to  think  of  our 
sehool-days,  and,  as  far  as  retrospective  fiuicy  may  enable  us,  to 
live  them  over  again :  and  though  the  gay  and  thoogfatlcas  may 
eschew  such  musings  as  fantastic  and  melancholy,  and  though 
they  must  ever  be  attended  with  somewhat  of  pensive  sadness 
and  tender  regret,  yet  will  we  often  indulge  then,  and  they 
shall  employ  our  thoughts  and  engross  our  sensibilities,  ewn  in 
our  choicest  mooda.  if  they  should  make  us  sigh  sometimes,  or 
even  slied  a  tear,  we  are  content.  Not  always  would  we  dwell 
with— 

*  Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides;* 

but  sometimes  follow  the  silent  steps  of '  divinest  Melancholy ;' 
knowing  as  we  do  most  surely,  and  feeling  as  we  are  daily  con- 
strained to  feel»  that— 

'  There  is  no  music  in  the  Ufb 
That  soiuds  with  idiot  laughter  solely ;' 


that— 


'  There's  not  a  strii^  attnned  to  Mirth, 
Bot  has  its  chord  in  Melaacholy.' " 


The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Taylor 
is  feeling.  He  appears  at  all  times  to  have  written 
from  the  dictation  of  his  heart  rather  than  of  his  head, 
as  a  poet  should  do.  Perhaps  feeling  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  modern  poetry.  If  the  last  few  years 
have  produced  no  great  epic  or  dramatic  poem,  hoir 
prodigal  have  they  been  of  the  most  exquisite  lyrics. 
Who  can  enumerate  theByrons,  Campbells,  Coleridges, 
Moores,  and  He  manses,  who  have  made  this  branch  of 
the  art  second  to  none.  Even  the  anonymous  lyrics 
of  the  last  thirty  years  throw  the  Shenstonian  namby- 
pambies — the  Strepbons  and  Chlorises  of  former  times 
into  the  densest  shade,  whence  they  are  not  likely,  we 
think,  to  be  recalled. 

There  is  much  pathos  in  the  poem  commencing  at 
page  290,  entitled,  *'  Communion  with  the  Dead."  It 
is  addressed  to  the  author's  deceased  sister,  Mary,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  tenderly  attached.  If 
our  limits  would  allow  we  should  feel  much  pleasure 
in  extracting  it,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
following  less  lengthy  specimens  : — 

SONNET 

WEITTXX    XK  WXLFOmO   CRfTECVTAmD,    A  FAVOimiTm  BAUVT 
OV   UCKBY  KiaK£  WSCITa. 

"  Here  would  the  martyr-student  oft  retfre. 
And  watch  the  shades  of  eve  descending,  till 
Meek  twUight  robed  the  valley  and  the  hilll 

Tlien  would  he  sweop  his  saA,  melodious  lyre, 

And  bid  such  music  trftm  the  chords  respire, 
8o  melancholy,  soft,  and  sad,  and  sweet. 
As  angel  choirs  might  waken  when  they  moot 

Around  the  bed  where  holy  men  expire. 

Henry !  thy  lyre  is  mute,  thy  song  Is  sung, 
And  we  may  list  thy  ^alntive  notes  no  mon ; 

But  thou  hast  waked  a  hsfipier  stnin,  and  strung 
A  sweets  harp  upon  a  fairer  shore. 

O,  mart>T-minstrel!  let  thy  mantle  fkll 

On  all  who  love  the  lyio,— on  me,  thou^  looot  of  9SL 


STANZAS. 
I. 

"  Blooms  there  a  rose  withoirt  « tiu«n  r 

Go  search  creation  round, 
From  morn  to  eve,  from  eve  to  ttomi 

Thiio  Shall  not  one  bo  ftuod. 
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Shreet  they  mmy  be,  and  Iklr.  and  bright, 

AU  Hfe,  and  loveliness,  and  light ; 

The  leaves  may  be  green  as  the  mcmiaid's  locks, 

When  she  wreathes  them  with  shells  on  the  coral  rocki ; 

And  the  beautiful  flowers  msy  far  outvie 

The  golden  tints  of  the  sunset  sky  ; 

And  far  more  fragrant  their  breath  may  be 

Than  the  spicy  g.iles  of  Araby  : 

Bnt  Xx  they  ever  so  bright  and  fair, 

There's  many  a  thorn  in  ambush  there. 

II. 

**  And  oft  across  the  waste  of  life, 

The  few  frail  joys  that  flee, 
Seem  thus  with  fhigTant  beauty  rife, 

From  shade  of  sorrow  free  ; 
And  lighten  all  our  gloomiest  hours. 
Like  such  a  rose  among  the  flowers. 
But  let  their  beauties  be  all  forgot ; 
Oh !  think  of  the  thonis,  and  touch  them  not, 
For  the  hand  that  plucks  the  fair  false  weed, 
Though  it  gain  the  flower,  is  sure  to  bleed. 
And  they  may  be  sweet  and  fair  to  night, 
But  all  is  over  by  morning  light ; 
And  wxtliered  and  shed  are  the  leaves  so  fair, 
And  the  roses  are  gone,  but  the  thorns  are  there.** 


SONNET. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  Joy,  at  eve, 

To  sit  upon  some  woodland  seat,  and  list 
The  moaning  of  the  brooklet,  softly  kiss'd 

By  evening  winds ;  and  through  the  boughs  that  weave 

Their  branches  overhead,  and  gently  heave 
Their  flowers  and  leaves  athwart  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Tu  watch  the  pale  moon  as  she  travels  by. 

Ah !  sad  remembrancer ! — she  bids  us  grieve 

For  those  erewhile  on  whom  she  shone ;— she  shines 
As  brightly  now  as  then — ^upon  their  graves. 

For  them  no  more  this  bower  its  cool  shade  twines, 
The  tall  dark  grass  in  cheerless  whisper  waves, 

Where  they  are  sleeping  on  their  couch  of  clay  :— 

A  few  more  waning  moons,  and  we  shall  be  as  they." 

The  foregoing  are  a  Mr  sample  of  the  poems  con- 
tained in  the  volume,  which  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  author's  talents,  while  they  prove  him  to  have 
possessed  a  tender,  affectionate,  and  fenrent  spirit. 
There  is  one  poem,  "  A  Fragment,"  which,  short  as 
it  is,  proves  that  Mr.  Taylor  could  write  with  power 
as  well  as  sweetness.  The  "  Fragment"  reminds  us, 
in  some  lines,  of  Pollok,  and  in  others,  of  Byron's 
«*  Darkness.'* 


MORSELS. 


Eav.lt  Missions  to  Africa.—- It  is  well-known 
tliat  the  Charch  of  Rome  has  always  been  zealous  in 
the  diffosion  of  her  erroneous  system  of  religion  ;  but 
tbe  means  employed  haTe  been  very  frequently  opposed 
to  tiie  spirit  of  Christianity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
Afteeoth  century  some  Portuguese  Missionaries  were 
seat  to  Africa,  where,  if  the  historians  of  that  age  are 
to  be  credited,  they  used  violent  methods  to  effect  their 
purposes.  When,  for  example,  they  could  not  per- 
suade the  people  to  renounce  their  superstitions,  they 
la^ed  a  large  staff,  with  which  they  threw  down  their 
idols,  and  beat  them  in  pieces ;  they  even  sometimes 
stole  secretly  into  the  temples  and  set  them  on  fire.  A 
Missionary  at  Maspongo,  having  met  one  of  the  queens, 
and  finding  her  mind  inaccessible  to  all  his  instructions, 
determined  to  use  sharper  remedies,  and  seizing  a  whip, 
began  to  api^y  it  to  her  majesty's  person.  The  effect 
he  describes  as  most  auspicious ;  every  successive  blow 
opened  her  eyes  more  and  more  to  the  truth,  and  she 
at  kngth  declared  herself  wholly  unable  to  resist  such 
forcible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
She  hastened  to  the  king,  however,  with  loud  com- 
plaints respecting  thb  mode  of  illumination,  and  the 
Missionaries  thenceforth  lost  all  favour,  both  with  that 
prince  and  the  ladies  of  his  court,  being  allowed  to  re- 
msia  solely  through  dread  of  the  Portuguese. — Edin- 
bmryk  Cab,  Library. 

D&owsT  Hbarsrs. — In  the  early  history  of  New 
England,  it  is  stated  in  Lewis's  History  of  Lynn,  a 
person  was  dented  to  wake  the  sleepers  in  church. 
He  bore  a  long  wand,  on  one  end  was  a  fox's  tail,  with 
whidi  he  gently  touched  the  drowsy  fair ;  but  on  the 
other  end  was  a  ball,  with  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
seonoBS  of  tbe  snoring  men  a  startling  rap. 

OiJ>  Book. — ^The  first  book  ever  printed  at  Valen- 
riennes,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  spe- 
cimen of  typogn^hy  known  in  the  north  of  France, 
has  i«st  arrived  in  France  from  England.    It  was  at 


one  time  sold  in  London  for  £6  8«.,  and  at  the  sale  of 
Bishop  Heber's  books  it  fetched  £\%.  This  curious 
book  has  the  following  title : — S'ensuivent  les  Chan- 
chons  Georgines  faittes  par  Georges  Chastelain,  (ini- 
primees  ^  Vallanchiennes  de  par  Jehan  de  Liege,  de- 
morant  devant  le  convent  de  St.  Pol.)  [No  date,  but 
the  date  is  from  1499  to  1500. J  These  songs  in  old 
French  are  very  interesting,  as  showing  the  state  of 
poetry  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  price  now 
a«ked  for  the  book  is  500  francs. — Le  Voleur. 

The  Months. — December,  which  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ages  stood  first,  was  called  Mid-mnter'Monath, 
the  mid-winter  month.  January  was  denominated 
Ae/ier-Vulaf  that  is,  after  the  feast  calledYula,  a  Pagan, 
riotous,  lawless  festival,  observed  at  the  same  time  of 
the  year  as  our  Christmas,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
Yule-log,  still  selected  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  Christmas  evening  fire.  February,  they  called 
Sol'tnonathf  the  sun  month,  from  the  return  of  the 
sun  at  that  season.  March,  they  called  RAede,  or 
Reth-monath,  the  rough  or  rugged  month.  April's 
month  was  Easter-monathf  from  a .  favourite  Saxon 
goddess,  whose  festival  was  kept  at  that  time.  May 
was  Trimilchi,  from  the  cows  being  then  milked  three 
times  in  the  day.  June's  name  was  Sere-monath,  the 
dry  month.  July  was  called  Moed-monath^  the  mead 
month,  from  the  meads  being  t^en  in  their  bloom  and 
beauty,  or  the  people  being  then  employed  in  hay- 
making. August  had  the  name  of  Weod-monath^  the 
weed  month,  from  the  luxuriance  or  abundance  of 
weeds  at  that  time.  September  was  called  Hcerfeat- 
monathf  or  the  harvest  month.  October  bore  the  name 
of  Winter-fylMhf  or  winterfall,  from  winter  approach- 
ing with  the  full  moon  of  that  month.  November, 
their  last  month,  they  called  Biot-monath,  blood  month, 
from  the  blood  of  the  cattle  then  slain  and  stored  for 
winter  provision. 


GEMS. 


WoxAX. — -Woman  is  a  very  nice  and  complicated 
michine.  Her  springs  are  in&iitely  delicate,  and  dif- 
fer from  those  of  a  man  as  the  work  of  a  repeating 
witch  does  from  that  of  a  town-clock.  Look  at  her 
bodj->how  delicately  formed  1  Examine  her  senses — 
how  exquisite  and  nice  1  Observe  her  understanding 
~ii^  fabtle  and  acute  i    But  look  into  her  hearts 


there  is  -the  watchwork,  composed  of  paits  lo  minute 
in  themselves,  and  so  wonderfully  eonmined,  that  they 
must  be  seen  by  a  microscopic  eye  to  be  clearly  com- 
prehended. The  perception  of  woman  is  as  quick  as 
lightning.  Her  penetration  is  intuition-^I  had  almost 
said  instinct.  By  a  glance  of  her  eye  riie  shall  draw  a 
deep  and  jiurt  condoixon.    Ask  her  iiow  she  formed  it, 
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she  cannot  answer  the  question.  As  the  perception  of 
woman  is  surprisingly  quick,  so  their  souls*  imagina- 
tions  are  uncommonly  susceptible.  Few  of  them  have 
culture  enough  to  write ;  but  when  they  do,  how  lively 
are  their  pictures  1  bow  animated  their  descriptions  1 
But  if  few  women  write,  they  all  talk  ;  and  every  man 
may  judge  of  them  in  tiiis  point,  from  every  circle  he 
goes  into.  Spirit  in  conversation  depends  entirely 
upon  fancy,  and  women  all  over  the  world  talk  better 
than  men.  Have  they  a  character  to  pourtray,  or  a 
figure  to  describe,  they  give  but  three  traits  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  the  character  is  known,  or  the  figure 
placed  before  our  eyes.  Why  ?  From  the  monument 
of  susceptibility,  their  imaginations,  their  fancies, 
receive  lively  impressions  from  those  traits,  and  they 
paint  those  impressions  with  the  same  vivacity  with 
which  they  receive  them.  Get  a  woman  of  fancy  warm 
in  conversation,  she  shall  produce  a  hundred  charming 
images,  among  which  there  shall  not  be  one  indelicate 
or  coarse.  Warm  a  man  on  the  same  subject,  he  will 
probably  find  stronger  allusions,  but  neither  be  so 
brilliant  nor  so  chaste. — Sherlock. 

Value  of  Charactbr.— Colonel  Chartres,  (who 
was  the  most  notorious  bad  man  in  the  world,  and 
who  had  by  all  sorts  of  crimes  amassed  immense 
wealth,)  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad  charac- 
ter, was  once  heard  to  say,  that  **  although  he  would 
not  give  one  farthing  for  virtue,  he  would  give  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  a  character,  because  he  should 
get  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  it."  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  an  honest  man  can  neglect  what  a  wise 
rogue  would  purchase  so  dear? — Jjird  Chesterfield. 

LiFB. — Oh,  how  many  ties  there  are  to  bind  the 
soul  to  earth  I    When  the  strongest  are  cut  asunder. 


and  the  spirit  feels  cast  loole  from  every  bond  which 
connects  it  with  mortality,  how  imperceptibly  does 
one  little  tendril  after  another  become  entwined  about 
it,  and  draw  it  back  with  gentle  violence !  He  who 
thinks  he  has  but  one  love  is  always  mistaken.  The 
heart  may  have  one  overmastering  affection,  more 
powerful  than  all  the  rest,  which,  like  the  main  root 
of  the  tree,  is  that  which  supports  it ;  but  if  that  be 
cut  away,  it  will  find  a  thousand  minute  fibres  still 
clinging  to  the  soil  of  humanity.  An  absorbing  passion 
may  fill  up  the  soul,  and,  while  it  lasts,  may  throw  a 
shade  over  the  various  obligations  and  the  infinite 
multitude  of  kindnesses  and  tender  associations  that 
bind  us  to  mankind ;  but  when  that  fades,  these  are 
seen  to  twinkle  in  the  firmament  of  life,  as  the  stars 
shine  after  the  sun  has  gone  down.  Even  the  bmte, 
and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  neither  toil  nor  spin, 
put  in  their  silent  claims ;  and  the  heart  that  would 
have  spumed  the  world  settles  quietly  down  again 
upon  its  bosom. 

Thb  Goal  or  Scibnce. — See  only  in  what  contem- 
plations the  wisest  of  men  end  their  most  sublime  in- 
quiries I  Mark  where  it  is  that  a  Newton  finally  re* 
poses,  after  piercing  the  thickest  veil  that  envelopes 
nature — grasping  and  arresting  in  their  course  the  most 
subtle  of  her  elements  and  the  swiftest — traversing  the 
regions  of  boundless  space — exploring  worlds  beyond 
the  solar  way — giving  out  the  law  which  binds  the 
universe  in  eternal  order  I  He  rests,  as  by  an  inevitable 
necessity,  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  Great  First 
Cause,  and  holds  it  his  highest  glory  to  have  made  the 
evidence  of  his  eiistence,  and  the  dispensations  of  his 
power  and  of  his  wisdom,  better  understood  by  men.— > 
Lord  Brougham, 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


The  Father  of  the  Folbts. — Is  it  not  of  the 
nature  of  all  things  human  to  deteriorate  ?  Perhaps 
it  is,  when  unchecked  and  unmodified  by  circum- 
stances.  We  have  seen  the  founder  of  a  great  name 
toil  up  the  ascent  with  unwearied  and  continued  exer- 
tion, and  deserving  the  eminence  which  he  gained  and 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  Again  we  have  also  seen  that 
posterity  descend  as  rapidly  as  their  father  rose,  possess- 
ing the  patrimony  but  dishonouring  the  virtue  that  be- 
queathed it.  So  likewise  it  has  sometimes  happened ,  that 
a  nobility  founded  on  baseness  themost  abject,  and  pro- 
fligacy the  most  revolting,  has  been  purified  and  exalted 
to  true  greatness  by  the  virtuous  scions  that  have  sprung 
out  of  it,  heaven  knows  how.  What  the  Foleys  now 
are  or  have  been,  we  know  not,  and  shall  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  inquire ;  we  are  sure,  however,  that  they 
have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  him  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  their  house,  as  the  following  brief  narrative 
will  certify :— "The  most  extraordinary  and  the  best- 
attested  instance  of  enthusiasm  existing  in  conjunction 
with  perseverance,  is  related  of  the  founder  of  the 
Foley  family.  This  man,  who  was  a  fiddler  living 
near  Stourbridge,  was  often  witness  of  the  immense 
labour  and  loss  of  time  caused  by  dividing  the  rods  of 
iron,  necessary  in  the  process  of  making  nails.  The 
discovery  of  the  process  called  '  splitting,'  in  works 
called  *  splitting-mills,'  was  first  made  in  Sweden,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  advance  in  art  were  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  manufacturers  of  iron  about  Stourbridge. 
Foley,  the  fiddler,  was  shortly  missed  from  his  accus- 
tomed rounds,  and  was  not  again  seen  for  many  years. 
He  had  mentally  resolved  to  ascertain  by  what  means 
the  process  of  splitting  of  bars  of  iron  was  accom- 
plished ;  and,  without  communicating  his  intention  to 
a  single  human  being,  he  proceeded  to  Hull,  and 
thence,  without  funds,  worked  his  passage  to  the 
Swedish  iron  port,   Arrited  in  Sweden,  he  begged  aind 


fiddled  his  way  to  the  iron  founderies,  where,  after  a 
time,  he  became  a  universal  favourite  with  the  work- 
men ;  and  from  the  apparent  entire  absence  of  intelli- 
gence or  any  thing  like  ultimate  object,  he  was  received 
into  the  works,  to  every  part  of  which  he  had  ac 
cess.  He  took  the  advantage  thus  offered,  and 
having  stored  his  memory  with  observations,  and 
all  the  combinations,  he  disappeared  from  amongst 
his  kind  friends  as  be  had  ajppeared,  no  one  knew 
whence  or  whither.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  communicated  his  voyage  and  its  results  to  Mr. 
Knight,  and  another  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  by  whom  the  neces- 
sary buildings  were  erected,  and  machinery  provided. 
When  at  length  every  thing  was  prepared,  it  was  found 
that  the  machinery  would  not  act ;  at  all  events,  it  did 
not  answer  the  sole  end  of  its  erection, — it  would  not 
split  the  bar  of  iron.  Foley  disappeared  again,  and  it 
was  concluded  that  shame  and  mortification  at  his 
failure  had  driven  him  away  for  ever.  Not  so ;  again, 
though  somewhat  more  speedily,  he  found  his  way  to 
the  Swedish  iron  works,  where  he  was  received  Boost 
joyfully ;  and  to  make  sure  of  their  fiddler,  he  was 
lodged  in  the  splitting-mill  itself.  Here  was  the  very 
end  and  aim  of  his  life  attained  beyond  his  ntmost 
hope.  He  examined  the  works,  and  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  his  failure.  He  now  made  draw- 
ings, or  rude  tracings ;  and  having  abided  aa  ample 
time  to  verify  his  observations,  and  to  impress  them 
clearly  and  vividly  on  his  mind,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  port,  and  once  more  returned  to  England.  This 
time  he  was  completely  successful,  and  by  the  result 
of  bis  experience  enriched  himself,  and  greatly  bene- 
fitted his  countrymen.  This  we  hold  to  be  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  persevering  self-devotement 
in  modem  times." 
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STORY  OP  A  LEAF. 


ARTICLE   THE  SECOND. 


'niB  ancient  fable  tells  us  that  the  leaves  of 
the  sibyl  always  became  the  more  valuable,  or — 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing  "  on  'change  ** — 
she  always  asked  the  higher  a  price  for  them  the 
lower  she  reduced  their  number.  The  moral  of 
this  &ble  "  tells  home  :" — the  sibyl's  leaves  are 
the  days  of  human  life  ;  and  those  who  are  igno- 
rant, unprepared,  and  yet  near  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  can  tell,  from  the  bitter  recollection  of  the 
number  they  wasted  in  early  life,  the  great  value 
of  even  a  few  days. 

"  Ward's  Miscellany "  will  be  the  very  anti- 
podes of  the  sibyl's  leaves,  except  to  those  who, 
like  the  idler  in  youth,  neglect  to  procure  and 
profit  by  the  early  numbers  ;  for  while  the  num- 
bers go  on  increasing  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  by 
the  addition  of  eight  leaves  every  week,  the  value 
cannot  fiail  to  go  on  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of  a 
continual  multiplication  by  eight.  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  the  quality ;  but  the  quantity  of 
what  I  could  say  about  my  leaves— even  though 
the  first  was  a  withered  leaf  in  autumn,  and  the 
last  of  the  season  upon  its  tree — threatens  me 
with  the  geometrical  progression.  The  intelli- 
gent readers  of  the  Miscellany — and  they  must, 
as  matter  of  course,  become  intelligent,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  before  they  began  to  read — 
the  readers  of  the  Miscellany  must,  for  these 
many  days,  go  to  the  rest  for  fruit,  for  they  can 
get  nothing  but  leaves  from  me. 

Even  this  is  part  of  the  **  story  of  a  leaf,"  and 
a  fiuit  to  which  growers  of  both  leaves  and  fruit 
pay  very  great  attention.  If  they  wish  to  have 
numerous  and  valuable  leaves,  there  must  be  no 
flowering  and  fruiting  ;  and  if  they  wish  to  have 
fine  flowers,  and  choice  and  abundant  fruit,  they 
must  beware  of  having  too  many  leaves. 

There  is  a  useful  scrap  of  moral  here  too ; 
indeed  there  is  a  moral  in  every  thing,  as,  for 
instance,  a  mouse,  or  the  mustachio  of  a  fop,  if 
folks  would  note  it.  [Note  it  in  the  last  instance : 
were  it  not  for  the  mustachio,  folks  would  be  apt 
to  mtM-name  the  creature.]  That  is  a  "  make- 
weight moral,"  given  to  the  reader  for  luck  ;  and 
now  for  the  proper  one.  Plant,  beast,  or  man, 
always  does  best  by  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 
The  parson's  wife  used,  indeed,  to  boast  that  she 
eoold  scold  the  housemaid,  direct  the  cook,  and 
judge  of  the  rehearsal  of  the  sermon,  very  per- 
fectly, and  all  at  the  same  instant.  The  parson 
hinted,  however,  when  she  was  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  intonation  against  Betty  was  always  more 
lonorous,  the  dinner  more  savoury,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  sermon  more  full  and  fine,  when  the 
three  duties  of  his  better  half  were  performed 
lerio/Mi,  with  rests  between. 

After  we  know  what  a  leaf  is,  our  next  inqui- 
ries naturally  are,  what  it  is  like,  and  what  it  is 
INo.  7.     Feb.  15,  1887.— 2</.]         Voi.  i. 


good  for,  that  is,  what  purpose  it  serves  in  nature ; 
for  in  art  it  may  be  food,  clothing,  physic,  poison, 
and  one  knows  not  what.  A  leaf,  then,  separates 
from  the  plant  producing  it,  is  dead  instantly 
after,  if  not  before  this,  and  never  has  the  least 
tendency  to  produce  a  plant  like  that  upon  which 
it  grew,  or  any  part  of  the  same  or  any  other 
plant,  though  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  useful 
to  some  plant  or  other  as  manure. 

Leaves  often  consist  of  two  distinct  parts, — a 
petiole  or  footstalk,  and  a  blade  or  expansion  ; 
but  some  leaves  have  no  apparent  footstalk,  and 
are  called  sessiie,  because  the  base  of  the  blade, 
as  it  were,  tits  upon  the  member  bearing  the  leaf; 
and  there  are  other  instances  in  which  the  base 
of  the  leaf  sheathes  or  embraces  the  stem  or  twig 
in  whole  or  in  part  These,  however,  are  fully  as 
often  mere  fronds,  or  green  expansions,  rather 
than  leaves.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  trees  with 
sessile  leaves  make  better  timber  than  those  which 
have  long  footstalks.  This  may  be  true  in  the 
species  of  any  other  genus,  but  it  is  not  true  in 
different  genera,  even  of  the  same  family.  The 
leaves  of  the  araucaruu,  or  pines,  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  are  much  more  sessile  than  those  of 
the  pines  of  the  north,  but  the  timber  is  of  very 
inferior  quality. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  not  easy, 
from  mere  inspection/  to  say  whether  a  blade  or 
broad  expansion  upon  a  plant  is  a  leaf  or  a  frond.  A 
very  little  dissection,  and  the  help  of  a  moderately 
good  glass,  may  soon  settle  the  matter,  however. 
In  a  true  leaf  there  is  always  an  articulation  of 
one  distinct  part  upon  another ;  however  firm  the 
union  may  be,  as  long  as  the  function  of  the  leaf 
is  required,  and  however  the  vessels  of  the  one 
may  appear  to  have  a  tempomry  connexion  with 
those  of  the  other,  there  is  always  the  rudiment 
of  a  decidua — **  something  that  can  part," — exist- 
ing between  the  vessels  ;  and  when  the  function 
of  the  leaf  is  performed,  the  decidua  contracts 
the  vessels,  and  cuts  off*  the  communication  ;  and 
when  it  has  done  this  completely,  it  parts,  and 
the  leaf  tumbles  to  the  ground.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  beech,  if  a  young  or  low-growing 
one,  in  a  very  cold  and  bleak  situation,  will 
keep  its  brown  and  withered  leaves  the  whole 
winter,  in  spite  of  the  frost  and  the  wind ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  well-fonned  buds  and  the 
healthy  bark,  one  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  the 
tree  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mulberry-tree 
shall— on  some  of  those  warm  but  treacherous 
**  halcyon "  days  pretty  early  in  autumn,  when 
not  a  wind  stirs,  and  the  stubbles  are  literally 
carpeted  with  little  cobwebs— be  sUnding  in  all 
the  solemn  majesty  of  its  dark  foliage,  with 
scarcely  a  leaf  altered  from  the  full  colour  of  the 
summer ;  in  the  night  the  frost  shall  pinch,  and 
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the  b.oar-frost  whiten  every  blade  ;  and  then,  if 
the  sun  comes  out  but  in  the  forenoon,  down 
will  come  all  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  all  completely  peeled 
off,  and  many  retaining  their  greenness  after  their 
fall.  The  membrana  decidua  must  do  its  work 
very  expeditiously  hi  these  cases,  and  this  with- 
out any  of  that  gradual  decay  and  change  of 
colour  in  the  leaf  which  we  observe  in  many 
other  cases;  indeed,  the  membrane  appears  to 
work  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  such  cases  as 
this ;  and  when  this  leaf  also  works,  the  operas 
tion  is  much  more  slow  in  the  perfomumce ;  and 
the  changes  of  colour  through  which  the  leaves 
pass  are  often  many,  and  sometimes  beautiful,  so 
that  painters  often  prefer  the  autumnal  decay 
to  the  spring  prettiness  or  the  summer  fulness  of 
the  leaves. 

We  believe  that,  in  all  trees  and  bushes  which 
have  this  struggle  and  change  of  colour  in  the 
leaves  in  autumn,  there  is  always  some  corre- 
sponding effort  in  the  development  of  the  leaves 
in  the  spring.  Trees  which  colour  in  the  autumn 
begin  to  show  theit  leaves  earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  are  longer  between  the  first  show  and  the 
full  development.  The  mulberry,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  comes  late,  but  is  out  fully  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  this  tardiness  to  put  out  its  leaves,  and 
baste  to  shake  them  off,  which  has  gotten  the 
mulberry  the  name  of  morut,  "  the  fool ;"  which 
is,  of  course,  an  ironical  allusion  to  the  caution 
of  the  tree  in  avoiding  the  late  frosts  of  spring 
and  the  early  frosts  of  autumn. 

There  seems  to  be  something  more  connected 
with  the  rapid  action  of  this  membrane,  namely, 
a  power  of  action  in  the  tree.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  branch  from  a  mulberry-tree,  however 
large,  if  planted  as  soon  as  it  is  torn  off,  will  at 
once  grow  as  a  tree  ;  whereas  most  other  deci- 
duous trees  will  not  grow  at  all  in  a  large  branch, 
and  many  not  even  in  a  small  cutting.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  subject,  however,  which  requires  to 
be  further  studied. 

The  forms  of  leaves  and  their  textures  are  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  and  afford  good  external  means 
of  distinguishing  one  plant  from  another ;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  indicating 
the  qualities  of  the  respective  plants.  Thus  fatal 
accidents  often  happen  from  eating  fool's-parsley 
•—which,  in  some  soils,  is  difficult  to  eradicate 
fipom  gardens-^instead  of  the  common  parsley, 
which,  though  pungent,  is  not  poisonous.  Simi- 
lar accidents  have  arisen  from  mistaking  fool's- 
watercress  for  the  common  watercress,  as  what 
are  called  the  leaves  of  both  of  these  are  also 
very  similar.  If  the  latter  planU  are  in  flower 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  them,  as  the  wholesome 
cress  is  a  cruciferous  plant,  or  has  the  petals,  four 
In  number,  arranged  like  a  cross ;  while  the  poi- 


sonous plant  has  the  flower  umbeOate,  or  with  the 
flower-stalk  standing  out  like  the  stretchers  of  an 
umbrella.  There  is  another  means  of  detecting 
these  two  :  the  leaves  of  the  poisonous  plant 
embrace  the  stem  like  sheaths  at  the  bases  of 
their  footstalks,  and  those  of  the  wholesome  plant 
do  noU  Ground,  or  treatment,  will  sometimes 
alter  the  qualities  of  these  plantae.  Thus,  vnkl 
celery  is  a  very  acrid  plant,  and  a  wholesome  one 
when  it  is  properly  cultivated,  though  even  then 
it  requires  to  be  blanched  by  earthing  up  the 
stem,  which  also  draws  up  and  strengthens  the 
stalks  of  the  leaves,  that  is,  the  narrow  parts  of 
the  fronds,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them 
tender  and  juicy. 

Though  we  have  mentioned  these  few  parti- 
culars, for  the  sake  of  such  as  may  chance  to  be 
ignorant  of  £scts  so  generally  known,  yet  the 
plants  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  real  leaves.  The  only  plants 
that  have  these,  are  plants  whose  stems  and 
branches  consist  of  wood  and  bark,  and  have  their 
growth  in  substances  between  these.  Such  trees 
do  not  work  in  the  above-ground  part  of  their 
structures  in  the  addition  of  any  new  matter,  ex- 
cept when  they  have  leaves  in  a  living  and  healthy 
state ;  and  when  the  leaves  are  deciduous,  or 
annually  cleared  firom  the  tree,  as  they  are  in  the 
greater  number  that  are  to  be  met  with  bi  Britain, 
the  leaves  never  drop  off  by  peeling  till  the  tree 
is  prepared  for  answering  to  the  stimulating  action 
of  the  coming  year.  In  as  far  as  this  concerns 
the  lengthening  of  the  parts  of  the  tree,  or  the 
production  of  new  branches  upon  it,  it  is  done 
by  buds.  It  may  generally  be  observed,  that  the 
bud  is  early  brought  to  maturity  in  proportion  as 
the  decidua  parts  concur  with  the  action  of  the 
cold  (  while  in  some  of  those  species  that  are  to 
retain  their  green  leaves  during  the  winter,  and 
shed  them  only  when  the  hot  season  again  sets 
in,  have  the  autumnal^  buds  very  small. 

The  connexion  between  the  leaf  and  the  flower, 
and  the  fact  that  the  cultivator  may  work  either 
of  them  as  he  pleases,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  are  not  ununportant  parts  of  the  story  of 
a  leaf. 

The  leaf  is  always  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  bud  which  contains 
the  embryo  flower.  This  connexion  is,  in  many 
trees,  and  in  most  forest  trees  among  others,  with 
the  leaf  of  the  former  season  ;  and  then  the  flower 
of  the  season  comes  before  the  leaf  i  in  other 
cases  the  leaves  of  the  year  are  produced  before 
the  flowers,  and  the  flowers  are  on  the  shoots 
of  the  same  year,  or  properly  summer  flowers  i 
whereas  the  spring  flowers  that  come  before  the 
leaf,  are  on  the  shoots  of  the  former  season.-—^ 
But  we  must  stop. 
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SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 


8BC0ND   BITTING. 


"What  a  feast  for  vanity  I"  Was  that  a 
whisper  or  a  fency? 

"  Be  pleased,"  said  the  punter,  **  to  resume 
the  position  of  yesterday,  it  was  a  graeefitl  atti- 
tude, and  the  light  so  fell  as  to  give  a  just  and 
pleasing  expression  to  the  countenance.* 

Forthwith  he  adjusted  his  canvass,  glanced  at 
the  several  paits  of  his  outline  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  and  seemed  to  look  forward  with 
delighted  anticipation  to  the  completion  of  the 
beau  ideal  with  which  he  had  fed  his  fancy.  Now 
then  for  the  elementary  likeness ;  to>day  it  is,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  manifest  itself ;  I,  my 
iamily,  my  friends,  posterity,  are  all  to  be  gratified 
— fine  ideas  these  \ 

But  who  whispered  the  words  "  what  a  feast 
for  vanity  ?*  Who,  indeed,  but  eamcience  f  And 
did  not  the  secret  monitor  speak  truly,  though 
then,  as  heretofore,  often  rebuked,  resisted, 
and  acomiully  turned  away  ?  That  same  con- 
science is  a  wonderful  tell-tale,  and  what  it  tells 
is  perfectly  and  universally  correct  Possessed 
of  a  kind  of  ubiquity  it  can  never  be  escaped  ;  it 
is  every  where— at  home,  abroad,  by  night,  by 
day,  in  company  or  alone,  it  is  still  about  us  and 
within  us,  to  condemn  or  to  approve,  with  uncom- 
promising severity  of  Judgment  and  decision. 
This  same  inward  judge  of  right  and  wrong  in 
human  character  exposed  the  appalling  fact  to 
our  original  parents  that  they  were  naked  and 
had  sinned,  though  they  sought  an  impossible 
concealment  amidst  the  trees  of  the  garden  ; — 
confounded  the  notorious  king  of  Babylon  amidst 
his  wine  cups  and  his  lords,  though  ten  thousand 
%hoats  of  applause  echoed  through  the  hall  of  a 
guilty  festivity,  by  fixing  his  silent  gaze  on 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  tracings  on  the 
wall ; — and  overwhelmed  by  its  convincing  tes- 
timony, with  inexpressible  anguish  and  ruin,  the 
betrayer  of  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

The  suggestions  of  conscience  ought  in  every 
case  to  be  regarded,  not  only  because  they  are  true, 
but  because  they  are  important.  The  convictions  it 
aims  to  produce  are  invariably  benevolent  in  their 
objeet,  for  they  are  intended  to  improve  character, 
and  promote  happiness,  by  the  subjugation  of  an 
evil  passion,  or  the  advancement  of  a  good  principle. 
While  the  demon  influences  of  the  external 
world,  and  the  depraved  propensities  within, 
frould  huiry  us  on  to  mischief  and  personal  suf- 
fering, this  sacred  instinct  of  our  nature  restores 
to  rectitude  of  thought  and  feeling,  thus  min- 
istering both  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation. 

But  it  may  be  supposed  there  was  no  neees- 
iity  for  its  interference  on  this  occanon.  What- 
erer  may  be  said  of  the  individual  or  the  occa- 


sion, surely  much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
vanity  ;  and  though  one  particular  exercise  of  it 
might  appear  unimportant,  yet  whoever  has  right 
ideas  or  right  desires  with  regard  to  the  fonnation 
of  character,  must  admit  that  what  is  deemed  in- 
significant in  itself,  may  be  of  material  conse- 
quence by  its  associations  and  results.  The 
in&nt  Hercules  is  to  be  dreaded,  for  its  maturity 
will  gradually  come,^its  gigantic  and  destructive 
power  is  already  formed.  The  passion  in  ques- 
tion, however,  is  capable  of  working  inconceivable 
mischief;  and  the  less  liable  it  is  to  detection, 
or  the  more  easily  capable  of  extenuation  and 
concealment,  the  greater  should  be  our  vigilance 
to  trace  its  insinuating  operations,  and  deteriorat- 
ing effects. 

Moralists  have  made  a  strong  distinction  be- 
tween pride  and  vanity,  the  former  being  regarded 
as  a  higher  or  nobler  order  of  vice,  the  latter  as 
more  mean  and  contemptible.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  the  vanity  of  person 
and  dress.  The  application  of  the  terms,  how- 
ever, shows  an  attempt  to  invest  a  bad  passion 
with  some  of  the  attributes  of  virtue,  and  to  in- 
dulge the  spirit  of  self-flattery  at  the  expense  of 
reason  and  truth ;  nay,  so  perverted  are  the  con- 
ceptions of  mankind,  that  they  adorn  it  with  fac- 
titious lustre,  and  deem  that  which  is  really  de- 
basing, capable  of  dignifying  the  very  animals 
themselves.  Thus  they  are  led  to  express  admir- 
ation of  what  is  termed  the  nobU  pride  of  a  horse  ! 
No  wonder  that  whole  volumes  are  written  to 
illustrate  and  to  celebrate  this  disposition  of 
mind,  and  that  the  very  basest  pasnons  challenge 
esteem  and  applause  by  decking  them  out  in 
this  splendid  investiture.  After  all,  pride,  which 
is  so  often  extolled,  and  vanity,  which  is  so  uni- 
versally condemned,  are  essentially  the  same  in 
origin  and  character ;  so  that,  in  foot,  pride  is  but 
disciplined  vanity,  and  vanity  only  the  exfolia- 
tions of  pride.  The  latter,  therefore,  has  been 
well  denominated  <* petty  pride"— pride  operating 
upon  small  occasions.  But  though  the  one  has 
often  been  regarded  as  exclusively  the  character- 
istic of  superior  men,  and  the  otiier  of  little  minds, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  class  are  exempt 
from  the  power  of  both.  Swift,  with  a  keen  dis- 
cernment of  human  character,  says, — 

**  'Tis  an  old  nuudm  in  the  BchooU, 
That  Tuiity*!  the  food  of  fools ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condewend  to  take  a  biC 

There  are  few  occasions  in  human  life  when 
vanity  finds  a  stronger  incentive  to  action,  or  an 
ampler  field  of  exercise,  than  during  the  period 
of  sitting  for  a  portrait  Your  own  person,  the 
conformation  of  every  feature,  figure,  expression, 
h2 
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whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  only  to  be  minutely 
observed  by  the  painter  who  is  to  transfer  each 
and  all  to  the  mimic  canvass,  but,  with  a  flattering 
unction,  arc  to  be  pointed  out  and  commented 
upon  by  the  artist,  or  the  friend  that  watches  the 
progress  of  the  work,  or  your  own  self-approving, 
self-lauding  consciousness.  If  you  are  ugly,  you 
have  one  very  striking  feature  ;  if  no  expression, 
your  features  are  beautiful.  You  have  fine  eyes, 
or  handsome  eyebrows,  or  an  intellectual  fore- 
head, or  an  amiable  mouth  ;  or  your  face  is  an 
elegant  oval  or  circle,  or  in  short,  of  one 
thing  you  may  be  assured,  you  have  no  faults  of 
countenance  or  form,  or  if  you  have  they  are  not 
dwelt  upon  ;  a  mere  cursory  reference  to  them, 
however  prominent,  will  prove  that  they  are  ab- 
sorbed amidst  surrounding  marks  of  character. 
Vanity,  like  a  wily  serpent,  creeps  into  the  very 
folds  of  the  dress,  and  soothes  while  it  destroys. 

If  a  man  will  be  true  to  himself,  this  one  im- 
portant advantage  is  derivable  from  having  one's 
likeness  taken,  that  it  tends  to  bring  out  vanity 
from  its  hiding-place  in  the  heart,  to  exhibit  a 
man  to  himself,  and  thus,  if  he  be  a  person  of  any 
reflection,  to  furnish  lum  with  the  means  of  moral 
improvement 

It  is  commonly  difficult  to  convince  persons  of 
the  existence  of  faults  which  are  visible  enough 
to  others  ;  and  they  will  exhibit,  even  when  they 
deny  them.  Hiere  is  in  us  so  great  an  unwil- 
lingness to  detect  what  is  wrong,  so  determined 
an  aim  to  deceive  ourselves,  to  resist  stem  con- 
viction, and  to  welcome  flattering  plausibility,  to 
extenuate  and  conceal  our  own  errors,  and  to 
magnify  those  of  others,  that  the  perfection  we 
dream  of  is  almost  always  to  be  found  in  one 
form  and  degree  or  another  in  ourselves,  and  the 
follies,  infirmities,  and  obliquities  of  character 
incident  to  our  fallen  nature  to  be  easily  detected 
and  very  visible  in  the  millions  around  us.  But 
the  pencil  of  the  painter  is  a  kind  of  Ithuriel's 
spear,  at  whose  touch  the  crouching  vices  of  pride 
and  vanity  start  into  view,  compelling  us,  if  we 
do  not  resolutely  avert  our  eyes,  to  see  ourselves 
in  vexing  but  in  profitable  mimicry. 

An  observant  painter  might  trace  the  different 
modifications  of  vanity  in  the  various  classes  that 
from  time  to  time  present  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  canvass.  It  would,  perii^ips,  even 
require  no  great  discrimination  to  perceive  the 
diversified  operation  of  this  curious  passion.  He 
would  clearly  and  easily  discover  the  kinds  of 
vanity  in  those  who  were  the  same  by  profession, 
as  well  as  its  chief  characteristics  in  each  sepa- 
rate person.  He  might  soon  witness  the  deve- 
lopments of  the  vanity  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  bar,  and  of  the  commoner  and  the  lord. 
He  might  mark  the  vanity  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men, of  great  and  little,  of  babes  and  sires  ;  and, 
alas  !  this  vice  is  worst  in  the  fairest  of  our  race, 
and  vigorous  even  amidst  the  feebleness  of  infancy. 
Some  of  high  pretensions  aim  to  justify  to  them- 


selves their  self-admiration,  by  desiring  the  painter 
to  take  care  to  catch  that  particular  resemblance ; 
and  some,  to  conceal  their  inward  mortification 
at  defects  of  countenance  or  mind,  by  denouncing 
as  wrong  in  the  painting  that  fault  of  counte- 
nance, or  vacancy  of  expres^on,  which  is  never- 
theless true  to  the  life.  It  is  doubtless  very 
unfavourable  to  the  veracity  of  the  canvass,  that 
the  painter  should  know,  as  he  in  general  must 
know  full  weU,  how  readily  he  will  be  pardoned 
for  omitting  any  special  blemish,  or  softening 
down  a  notorious  deformity;  and  how  certainly 
he  will  be  denounced  and  underrated  in  his  art 
if  be  should  forget  or  fail  to  give  at  least  the  due 
degree  of  prominence  to  a  fancied  excellence  of 
&ce  or  form.  Still  this  weakness,  yea,  this  wick' 
edness  of  our  nature  is  fraught  in  its  develop- 
ments with  useful  lessons  to  him ;  if  it  may  not 
be  to  unrefiecting  minds — to  them. 

Apropos  to  ^e  above  remarks  is  a  stoiy  which 
I  lately  heard,  and  which  is  but  one  of  a  thou- 
sand of  a  similar  kind.  A  lady  young  and  frir 
had  married  a  gentleman  {proh  pudor!)  aged 
and  unsightly ;  but  both  agreed — he  being  the 
delighted  dupe  of  soft  persuasions— that  his  por- 
trait should  be  forthwith  taken.  They  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  the  house  of  an  artist,  and 
even  acceded  to  rather  an  extravagant  charge. 
He  sat  patiently  and  anticipatingly.  Hie  work 
was  finished — the  likeness  complete.  The  painter 
himself  accompanied  it  home  ;  it  was  exhibited, 
and,  alas  I  alas !  it  disappointed.  **  No,  sir," 
exclaimed  the  lady,  **  it  is  not  like,  it  cannot  be 
like.**  *'  Madam,  I  have  taken,  as  I  found  myself 
bound  to  do,  unusual  pains.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  I  have  fully  succeeded,  and  I  trust  it  will 
please."  *'  My  husband  like  that  ?  Impossible ! 
Besides,  every  little  scratch  or  friult  is  not  to 
be  so  marked  ;  a  likeness  should  be  a  general 
and  striking  representation  of  the  whole  character 

of  countenance **    "  Madam,  I  beg  pardon. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  succeed  ;  I  will  furnish 
another  painting,  and  I  am  certain  of  giving  you 
satisfaction.  There  shall  be  no  additional  charge." 
The  agreement  was  made,  and  the  task  resumed. 
The  painter  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
disappointment  arose,  not  from  its  being  a  fiiilurc. 
but  from  its  being  too  perfect  a  likeness.  He 
saw  that  his  buaness  was  to  please,  and  in  his 
second  performance  he  carefully  omitted  or  soft- 
ened down  every  carbuncle,  wrinkle,  or  spot ;  it 
was  then  done  to  admiration — pn  excellent  like- 
ness ;  he  was  paid  with  the  greatest  cheerful- 
ness, and  with  wine  and  thanks.  The  fact  was, 
he  first  made  a,  likeness — that  would  not  do ;  then 
he  drew  a  picture — that  was  satis&ctory. 

The  fact  is,  that  vanity  does  not  wish  for  a 
likeness,  it  wishes  for  concealment  or  exaggera- 
tion ;  it  consists  in  a  false  estimate  of  ourselves, 
or  of  the  trifles  which  belong  to  us ;  and  that  it 
is  that  imaginary  excellence,  whether  of  person 
or  mind,  that  it  desires  in  some  way  or  another 
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to  be  impressed  on  the  canvass,  for  itself  and  for 
others  to  admire.  It  is  the  picture  in  a  man's 
own  mind,  and  not  the  reality  of  corporeal  form, 
which  vanity  is  solicitous  to  have  caught  and 
perpetoated, — a  kind  of  other  self,  the  self  of 
ftncy,  not  of  iiict.  What  a  folly  and  an  illusion  I 
as  if  others  could  be  as  much  deceived,  and  over- 
reached, and  befooled  as  our  own  beloved  and 
flattered  selves ! 

Dr.  Johnson,  though  generally  correct  and 
prt^ound  in  his  views  of  human  nature,  has  surely 
committed  an  error  in  a  paragraph  upon  this  sub- 
ject, written  in  the  "  Idler."  "  Whoever,"  says 
he,  "  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture,  must 
derive  bis  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of  another. 
Every  man  b  always  present  to  himseK,  and  has, 
therefore,  little  need  of  his  own  resemblance,  nor 
can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he 
loves,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered. 
Hiis  use  of  the  art  is  a  natural  and  reasonable 
use  of  affection ;  and  though,  like  other  human 
actions,  it  is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet 
even  such  pride  b  more  laudable  than  that  by 
which  palaces  are  covered  with  pictures  that, 
however  excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  vir- 
tue nor  excite  it."  It  is  true,  that  a  man  being 
always  present  to  himself  he  may  have  no  need 
of  his  own  resemblance  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  may  not  desire  it,  even  without  reference 
to  those  he  loves,  or  by  whom  he  may  be  remem- 
bered. A  vain  person  takes  pleasure  in  his  or 
her  reflection  in  a  glass,  not  merely  because  of 


the  beauty  or  expression  which  b  to  gratify 
others,  but  often  solely  for  self-gratification.  It 
is  to  please  a  personal  fancy  or  consciousness ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  minute  painting  might, 
and  doubtless  would,  afford  pleasure  to  a  vain 
person,  though  it  were  never  exhibited.  The 
latter  is  doubtless  a  means  of  greatly  augmenting 
the  pleasure,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  canse.  It  b 
objectionable,  besides,  to  speak  of  pride  as  laud- 
able in  any  of  its  exercbes,  and  more  or  less  so 
in  particular  cases.  What  is  entirely  condemned 
by  Christianity,  can  never  be  justly  a  subject  of 
approval  in  any  degree,  or  even  of  toleration. 
We  might  as  well  refer  to  robbery  or  sensuality, 
to  envy  or  covetousness,  as  more  or  less  laudable. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  oppose,  denounce, 
and  aim  at  the  extermination  of  every  evil  prin- 
ciple. Other  objections  might  be  made  against 
the  concluding  comparison,  but  these  remarks 
may  sufficiently  rectify  what  b  most  exception- 
able. 

Besides  the  pride  or  vanity  of  sitting  for  one's 
portrait,  there  is  the  pride  of  not  sitting  for  it ; 
for  there  may  be  pride  in  the  pertinacity  of  re- 
fusal, as  well  as  in  the  readiness  of  compliance. 
The  case  is  the  same  here  as  in  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  "  taking  honours  ;"  poor  human  na- 
ture is  exhibited  in  both  instances,  and  in  a  suni- 
lar  manner.     "  To  yield  or  not  to  yield,  that  b 

the  question  ;  whether  'tis  nobler "  but  stop, 

it  has  been  already  shown  there  b  no  nobility  m 
a  bad  passion. 


THE  LEVEE  AND  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 
(From  Colton*s  **Four  Years  in  Great  Britain.**     1836.) 


THE    LEVEE. 

Tus  throne-room  is  the  place  of  reception ; 
the  adjoining  apartment,  George  the  Third's 
room,  is  occupied  by  foreign  ambassadors,  minis- 
ters, nobility,  and  other  dbtingubhed  personages ; 
Queen  Anne's  room  principally  by  commoners 
and  strangers,  until  the  time  has  come  for  a 
general  mingling. 

It  happened  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ap- 
peared in  his  robes  as  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  a  respectable  corps 
of  the  academical  and  chief  dignitaries,  also  in 
their  official  robes,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  petition  to  hb  migesty,  that  he  would  graciously 
be  pleased  to  put  a  stop  to  the  impertmencies 
of  the  dissenters,  and  to  resbt  their  unreasonable 
and  arrogant  cliums.  The  duke's  robe  was  a 
new  one,  with  some  yards  of  train,  all  of  black 
latiD,  and  not  a  litde  heavier  for  the  gold  that 
was  laid  along  its  borders,  from  the  collar  to  the 
end  of  the  train.  The  train  of  a  robe  is  a  trouble- 
MHoe  and  inconvenient  thing  to  manage  by  men 
or  ffooien,  and  b  always  in  the  way  of  some- 
hody's  feet;  they  have  the  privilege,  however,  of 


carrying  it  on  the  arm,  except  in  the  presence  of 
majesty. 

After  the  company  had  been  half  an  hour  in 
waiting,  the  doors  of  the  throne-room  were  opened, 
displaying  his  msgesty  on  the  throne,  supported 
by  members  of  his  family  and  high  officers  of 
state ;  and  a  guard  of  the  honourable  corps  of 
gentlemen  at  arms  were  marched  in,  forming  two 
ranks  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  the  door, 
between  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entered 
at  the  head  of  his  academic  corps,  all  making 
obeisance  as  they  approached  the  throne.  The 
petition  was  read  audibly  and  dbtinctly  by  the 
duke,  and  his  majesty  nodded  gracious  signs  of 
attention.  This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  duke, 
hb  academic  staff — a  new  sort  of  staff  for  him 
— and  the  guard  retired,  when  the  centre  door 
was  closed,  a  side  one  thrown  open,  and  a  call 
made  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers, 
whereupon  ambassadors  and  ministers  took  rank 
according  to  seniority  of  residence  at  court,  and 
prepared  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king.  The 
king  had  taken  hb  station  near  the  door,  in 
front  of  the  first  window;  the  lord  chancellor 
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(Brougham)  held  the  pune,  standing  motionless, 
like  a  statue,  a  very  unsuitable  office  for  him  ; 
his  miyesty  being  surrounded  and  supported  by 
those  appointed  to  wait  upon  his  person  on  such 
occasions,  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Glouces- 
ter being  among  the  number. 

The  king  takes  his  station  in  the  throne»room 
on  his  feet>  and  uncovered,  at  a  point  most  con- 
venient to  receive  his  company,  in  like  manner 
as  the  president  of  the  United  States  on  similar 
occasions.  He  does  not  give  his  hand ;  the  salu- 
tation of  the  parties  as  they  meet,  the  king  being 
always  one,  is  the  best  bow  they  can  make — a 
series  of  bows,  concluding  with  a  cmgi  from  the 
king,  differing  from  other  bows  by  a  peculiarity 
more  easily  recognised  than  described,  which 
signifies,  '*  You  may  pass  on.*  His  majesty,  of 
course,  cannot  speak  to  every  one,  and  in  the 
minority  of  cases  the  bow  of  reception  and  of 
etmge  immediately  succeed  each  other.  With 
most  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  he 
has  a  word  or  two  ;  but  he  cannot  have  time  to 
speak  to  one  in  a  score  of  those  who  approach 
him  on  such  an  occasion ;  yet  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  king's  form,  features,  and  man- 
ner, is  excellent 

I  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  having  held  a 
conversation  with  his  majesty.  When  I  was  pre- 
sented I  happened  to  stand  very  close  to  him, 
within  two  feet  or  eighteen  inches  ;  he  received 
my  name  from  Mr.  Vail,  with  such  particulars  as 
were  proper  to  be  mentioned  ;  then  turning  to 
me  made  several  very  low  bows,  the  marked 
civility  of  which  compelled  me  to  attempt  some 
like  courtesies  in  return  i  and  had  we  not  both 
stepped  back  a  little,  to  give  space  for  those  arcs 
of  circles  described  by  our  heads,  we  certainly 
should  have  bumped  rather  unpleasantly.  Im- 
mediately on  passing  the  king  I  returned  to  min- 
gle with  some  sprigs  of  nobility,  strangers,  clergy- 
men, and  others,  who  had  the  privilege  of  the 
eiUri,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  diplomatic  corps. 
The  doors  to  the  throne-room  being  open,  we 
could  still  see  what  was  passing  thero  without 
difficulty.  I  took  my  station  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  where  I  could  see  the  kmg  receive  his 
company,  and  observe  hb  manner.  By  this  time 
all  that  had  been  admitted  with  the  mtr€  bad 
pidd  their  respects  to  his  migesty,  and  immedi- 
ately the  door  of  the  other  room  was  opened  to 
admit  the  commonalty. 

THB  DEAWXMO  BOOM. 

We  left  our  names  at  the  reporters  table  in 
the  portrait  gallery,  according  to  custom,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  middle  state-apartment,  or  George 
the  Thu^s  room,  next  to  the  throne  room,  at  a 
quarter  before  two  o'clock.  There  were  not  many 
in  by  thb  time. 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  room  the  centre 
folding-doors  at  both  ends  flew  open,  and  the 


Duchess  of  Rent  was  announced.  As  by  magic, 
a  passage  was  opened  through  our  apartment, 
and  all  turned  to  pay  the  duchess  respect  She 
entered,  being  ushered  in  by  the  men  in  waiting, 
followed  by  the  ladies  attending  upon  her,  but 
without  the  Princess  Victoria.  It  would  have 
been  especially  agreeable  if  I  had  seen  this  young 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  British  throne  under 
sush  circumstances.  The  duchess  curtsied  and 
bowed  with  great  grace,  both  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  she  passed  through  the  opened  and  smiling 
ranks.  She  is  a  woman  of  truly  royal  bearing  ; 
her  looks  are  most  interesting,  even  charming ; 
her  manners  expressing  every  winning  grace.  No 
wonder  that  she  is  popular ;  and  if  her  husband 
had  lived  she  would  have  been  the  idol-queen  of 
the  nation.  She  glided  into  the  throne-room  to 
join  the  royal  party,  and  to  support  the  queen 
during  the  ceremonies ;  and  the  doors  closed 
behind  her. 

The  throng  in  our  apartment  continued  to  in- 
crease, by  new  arrivals,  for  nearly  an  hour ;  and 
such  also,  I  pereeived,  was  the  fact  in  the  east 
room,  until  the  latter  became  absolutely  crammed. 
I  hardly  need  say  that  every  thing  around  had 
now  become  the  most  brilliant  scene  I  had  ever 
witnessed,  as  brilliant,  indeed,  as  the  great  wealth 
of  the  English  nobility,  lavished  in  the  richest 
profusion  on  the  persons  of  the  faurest  of  their 
women,  and  of  their  high  and  honourable  men, 
could  make  them  ;  and  this  in  no  wise  dimin- 
ished, but  increased,  by  that  borrowed  splendour 
which  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  nations  of  Europe  added  to 
the  general  effect  It  was  a  dazzling  pageant 
The  East  contributed  its  gems,  Africa  its  snow- 
white,  lofiy,  and  nodding  plumes,  the  shops  of 
Europe  furnished  the  wardrobe,  and  her  arts  min- 
gled the  colours,  determined  the  forms,  and  fixed 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  parts  of  this  moving 
diorama. 

The  doors  to  the  royal  presence  opened ;  an 
instinctive  movement  seemed  to  bring  all  whose 
duty  it  was  first  to  offer  their  respects  to  the 
queen  into  their  proper  places.  I  cannot  speak 
positively  as  to  the  order  in  every  particular,  but 
the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  seemed  to 
me  to  take  the  lead.  A  plural  number  of  distin- 
guished females,  however,  threw  down  their  trains 
and  preceded  us,  among  whom  was  the  Duchess 
de  Dmo,  niece  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  Madame 
Tricoupi,  the  lady  of  the  Grecian  minister,  who 
was  now  for  the  first  time  presented. 

The  king  stood  where  he  did  at  the  levee, 
supported  by  certain  lords  in  waiting  on  his  right, 
and  his  brother  Cumberland,  and  cousin  Glouces- 
ter, on  his  left,  with  a  nephew,  Prince  George  of 
Cumberland.  The  queen  stood  immediately 
before  the  throne,  a  littie  to  the  right,  supported 
by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  attendants  on 
the  left,  and  by  her  own  personal  retinue  on  her 
right     The  king^i  dress  was  a  acarlet  coat  and 
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a  militery  unifiinn  ;  the  queen  appeared  In  white 
saliD,  with  a  pearl  head-dress. 

Our  progieai  after  entering  the  throne-room 
was  ezceedin^y  slow.  I  stood  opposite  the 
king^  with  only  space  for  one  person  to  pass  be- 
tween me  and  him,  for  about  ten  minutes.  The 
queen  was  occnipied  during  this  while,  I  believe, 
with  Madame  Tricoupi,  wife  of  the  Grecian  am- 
baasador.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  came  between  me  and  the  king,  and 
talked  with  him  freely.  The  khig  spoke  very 
low,  and  I  caught  but  a  few  words. 

"  Poor  fellow,*  said  the  king  to  the  duchess, 
"  I  am  told  he  was  very  miserable.  I  am  ex- 
tieroely  aorry  not  to  see  him,"  &o.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  speaking  of  the  death  of  some  per* 
son,  I  know  not  who. 

**  And  are  you  hi  town  ?*  said  the  khig,  &c.. 


to  the  duchess.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond  is 
evidently  a  very  superior  woman  ;  her  looks  and 
manners  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

Next  came  Earl  Grey  and  talked  with  the 
king,  while  I  stood  in  the  same  place.  The  noble 
earl  has  a  head  that  is  worth  lookmg  at  As  I 
had  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  close  observation  of 
the  king's  countenance  for  several  minutes,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  his  features 
seemed  to  me  quite  of  the  benevolent  character. 

We  at  last  came  in  our  turn  to  the  ^ueen. 
She  received  my  name,  looking  alternately  at 
Mr.  Vail  and  myself,  and  very  graciously  asked 
how  long  I  had  been  in  England,  expressing  a 
wish  that  my  visit  might  be  agreeable.  She 
curtsied,  and  we  passed  along  to  give  place  to 
others. 


DIVINE   CONDESCENSION. 


Sons  of  the  most  magnificent  expressions  of 
Scripture  are  those  which  relate  to  the  Divine 
eondeseenson.  The  doctrine  that  the  infinite 
God,  who  inhabits  immensity  and  eternity,  enters 
minutely  into  ail  the  affairs  of  his  creatures,  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  an  image  of 
condescension  so  overwhelming,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God 
who  dvrelleth  on  high,  who  humbleth  himself  to 
behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven,  and  in 
the  earth!"  Observe,  he  couples  together  the 
things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth  without  dis- 
tinction. Now,  to  our  apprehension,  the  things 
of  heaven  are  inconceivably  greater,  more  im- 
portant, more  worthy  the  Divine  attention,  than 
the  things  of  earth.  But  in  the  eye  of  God  the 
diiference  is  only  a  difference  in  minute  degrees — 
a  difference  in  degrees  of  littleness— and  there- 
fore, in  itself  a  very  little  difference. 

Were  you,  lirom  the  top  of  some  lofty  emi- 
nence, some  dissy  height,  to  look  down  upon  two 
objects — the  one  a  man  and  the  other  a  child— 
though  they  would  doubtless  condder  the  difference 
between  themselves  to  be  very  great,  to  you  it 
would  Appear  to  be  very  little,  if  any.  This,  indeed, 
would  arise  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
your  organs  of  sight — ^but  the  idea  may  serve  for 
an  iUastratloiL  For  while  to  our  apprehension 
the  tlungs  of  heaven  are  unspeakably  greater  than 
the  things  of  earth,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Afanighty  is  infinitely  higher  than  the  highest 
created  intelligence  in  heaven ;  that  whUe  the 
fif^renee  between  the  idghest  and  the  lowest  of 
Ms  eieatures  can  be  measured,  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  highest  creature  which  he  has 
(bmed  cannot  be  measured ;  so  that  he  has  to 
look  down — (if  we  may  say  so)  he  has  to  lo<^ 
tfown  from  an  infinite  height  upon  the  highest  as 
well  as  upon  the  lowest,  upon  the  things  that  are 
In  heaven  aa  well  as  upon  the  things  that  are  in 


the  earth.  The  wonder  is  that  he  condescends 
to  regard  the  things  that  are  in  heaven;  but 
having  stooped  thus  &r,  we  are  prepared  to  hear 
that  he  stoops  a  little  farther,  and  regards  the 
things  that  are  on  earth.  For  though  there  ig 
a  difference  between  them,  and  though  his  eye 
measures  that  difference  in  all  its  proportions,  yet 
is  it  really  so  insignificant  to  Him  whom  heaven 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  that 
it  is  an  act  of  infinite  condescension  in  him  to 
notice  either. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  this  condescension 
towards  man,  there  appear  to  have  been  four  re- 
markable stages  in  it,  at  each  of  which  we  behold 
him  carrying  it  a  degree  frffther  than  before,  until 
he  has  reached  the  very  lowest  point  to  which  it 
could  be  carried.  We  say  nothing  of  the  be- 
nignity which  he  displayed  towards  our  first 
parents,  while  yet  they  retained  their  original 
purity, — benignity  which  showed  itself  in  sym- 
bolically walking  with  them  in  paradise,  in  visible 
manifestations,  in  frequent  and  familiar  converse. 
2'hat  belonged  to  a  state  which  soon  passed 
away,  and  of  which  we  know  little  more  than 
this — that  it  once  exbted.  But  we  have  to  con* 
template  the  Divine  conduct  in  a  subsequent  and 
far  different  state — a  state  which  was  commenced 
by  an  act  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  against 
God — a  state  in  which  man  has  outraged  every 
attribute  of  the  Divine  character,  in  which  he  has 
lost  all  love  and  likeness  to  God,  and  has  joined 
in  league  with  his  enemies ;  in  which  the  prevail- 
ing habit  of  his  mind  is  that  of  enmity  against 
God ;  and  a  state,  therefore,  in  which  his  holy 
and  insulted  Maker  might  justly  have  left  him 
to  perish,  and  have  withdrawn  and  enclosed  him- 
self for  ever  withui  the  depths  of  his  everlasting 
dwelling-place. 

Now  it  was  towards  man  in  this  state  that  the 
Almighty  took  the  first  step  in  his  career  of  con- 
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descension,  by  speaking  to  him.  He  broke  the 
fearful  silence  which  sin  had  produced,  and 
which  might  have  lasted  for  ever,  and  spoke  to 
U9.  And  every  accent  he  uttered  was  an  accent 
of  love.  For  the  sentence  which  consigned  our 
bodies  to  the  stroke  of  death  was  only  the  ap- 
plication of  what  had  been  previously  threatened ; 
while  every  additional  word  was  intended  to 
mitigate  that  doom,  by  inspiring  us  with  the  hppe 
of  being  finally  delivered  from  it.  And  having 
brokefl  the  silence,  he  proceeded  to  address  us  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners.  He  pre- 
scribed the  way  by  which  we  might  hope  to  re- 
gain his  favour ;  he  added  promise  after  promise 
to  encourage  our  obedience ;  and  though  it  did 
not  comport  with  the  majesty  of  his  holiness  to 
maintain,  as  before,  familiar  intercourse  with  our 
polluted  race,  yet  every  time  he  spoke  to  us  he 
opened  a  fresh  view  of  his  excellence,  and  fur- 
nished an  additional  proof  of  his  condescension. 

Another  stage  in  his  divine  condescension  to 
man  was,  when  he  appointed  a  place  for  the 
symbol  of  his  presence  to  dwell  in,  and  where 
man  might  be  always  welcome  to  approach  and 
commune  with  him.  That  Presence,  indeed,  was 
concealed  from  the  public  eye,  and  could  be  ap- 
proached only  in  a  prescribed  manner.  But  still 
it  was  a  vast  advance  in  the  Divine  condescen- 
sion :  it  seemed  to  say  that  his  benignity  knew 
no  limits;  it  seemed  to  place  earth  in  close 
proximity  to  heaven.  When  Solomon  offered  up 
the  first  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  that  hallowed 
edifice,  he  appears  to  have  been  almost  over- 
whelmed with  the  idea: — "Will  God,"  said  he, 
"  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth  ? 
Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  thee,  how  much  less  this  house  which 
I  have  built!'  Will  the  Divine  Omnipresence 
take  up  his  dwelling  here  ?  Is  not  the  expecta- 
tion too  great  to  be  realized  ?  Will  he  do  so  "  in 
very  deed  T*  To  this  appeal  of  his  servant, 
which  showed  a  mind  labouring  and  staggering 
under  the  amazing  conception,  the  Almighty  re- 
plied, "  I  have  chosen  and  sanctified  this  house, 
that  my  name  may  be  there  for  ever ;  and  mine 
eyes  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually." 
And  through  a  long  succession  of  ages  he  con- 
tinued to  meet  with  his  people  there,  and  to 
commune  with  them  from  off  the  mercy-seat 

But  all  this — astonishing  as  it  was — was  only 
preliminary.  The  next  stage  in  the  condescension 
of  God  to  man  threw  all  its  past  history  into  the 
shade.  The  **  Wokd**  himself  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  "m  the  flesh^ 
— came  and  tabernacled  among  us  in  our  own 
nature.  By  a  mysterious  act  he  took  our  nature 
into  union  with  his  own,  and  actually  walked  the 
earth,  conversed  with  us,  instructed  us,  pitied  and 
wept  over  us,  by  all  the  arts  of  a  divine  com- 
passion commended  his  love  to  us.  This  was  a 
stoop  of  condescendon  immeasurably  deep.    Be- 


yond this  (we  might  have  said)  he  canuot  go- 
even  he  cannot  go.  He  has  now  reached  the 
lowest  pohit  to  which  he  can  descend,  for  he  has 
reached  the  low  basement  of  earth,  he  has  placed 
himself  on  a  perfect  level  with  ourselves.  We 
have  now  seen  the  utmost  limits  of  his  conde- 
scending grace. 

"  But  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.* 
Look  at  that  cross-^t  Him  who  hangs  upon  it. 
Look  at  that  bleeding  form — that  is  a  lower  point 
of  condescension.  He  is  i^in^F— dying  for  us — 
dying  for  us  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross, 
"  He  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  but  he  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  being  found  in  fiishion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  That  was, 
indeed,  the  lowest  point  to  which  he  could  de- 
scend. The  sun  shrunk  back,  amazed  at  that 
sight ;  angels  hung  over  it  perplexed,  unable  to 
comprehend  it.  All  nature  sympathized  and 
wondered.  And  shall  we,  for  whom,  all  this 
voluntary  humiliation  was  endured,  be  the  only 
beings  who  are  unmoved  by  it  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  the  ground  over  which  we 
have  passed.  We  have  seen  that  man  had  re- 
duced himself  to  the  condition  of  an  enemy 
against  God  ;  and  that  with  this  condition  he  was 
in  love,  when  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  re- 
sumed the  intercourse  which  sin  had  interrupted, 
by  speaking  to  him.  This  was  the  commencing 
act  of  his  condescension — and  it  was  amazing. 
When  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind  takes  place 
among  men — when  a  party  injured  is  known  to 
have  spoken  first  to  the  party  which  injured  him, 
especially  too  if  he  be  his  superior  in  rank — ^the 
act  is  spoken  of  with  unfeigned  admiration.  But 
that  the  Creator  should  have  thus  acted  towards 
his  creature — ^that  the  infinite  God  should  have 
first  spoken,  and  have  spoken  amicably,  to  the 
poor,  alienated,  debased  children  of  men,  sur- 
passes unspeakably  the  utmost  condescension 
which  man  can  show  to  bis  fellow-man.  And 
still  more,  that  he  should  appoint  a  place  for  his 
presence  to  dwell  in,  where  we  might  go  and 
commune  with  him;  that  he  should  hide  from 
our  sight  the  glories  of  his  throne,  lest  they  should 
overwhelm  our  feeble  spirits;  that  he  should 
conceal  firom  us  the  ministries  of  his  celestial 
court,  and,  dismissing  that  train  which  filleth  the 
temple  above,  should  stoop  to  visit  the  lowly 
abodes  of  those  that  fear  him,  and  dwell  as  a 
Father  in  the  homes  of  earth — this  was  a  lower 
stage  in  his  condescension  still.  That  he  should 
have  left  the  high  and  holy  place  which  he  had 
inhabited  from  eternity,  and  have  assumed  the 
nature  of  his  creature  man,  and  have  become  a 
resident  on  earth,  was  another  and  a  far  lower 
stage  in  his  condescension  still.     But  that  while 
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here  he  should  have  submitted  to  suffer  death — 
**  the  death  of  the  cross " — by  the  baud  of  those 
be  came  to  redeem — ^was  a  depth  of  condescen- 
sion never  before  imagined,  never  after  to  be 
surpassed.     If  he  humbles  himself  when  he  only 


deigns  "  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven 
and  earth,"  then  what  shall  we  say  of  his  con- 
descension in  becoming  flesh,  and  dying  for  us  ? 
It  is  the  everlasting  wouder  of  the  universe. 


CHARLOT  TAYON. 


It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  infinite  variety 
of  causes  which  have  influence  in  the  formation 
of  character;  on  the  numerous  diversities  which 
are  found  under  different  circumstances ;  and  the 
multiplicity  of  qualities,  which  in  their  various 
combinations,  make  up  each  whole.  What  any 
man  might  have  become  under  different  training, 
or  with  different  fortunes,  it  is  vain  even  to  con- 
jecture. Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  speculating 
on  the  change  which  circumstances  might  have 
made  in  the  characters  and  destinies  of  many, 
who  "crawl  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave"  un- 
regarded and  unknown. 

Poor  Chariot  Tayon!  I  have  often  puzzled 
myself  to  tell  to  what  class  of  men  he  belonged 
by  nature.  Illiterate,  uncultivated,  ignorant,  bred 
up  on  the  outermost  verge  of  civilized  life,  and 
spending  all  the  prime  of  youth  and  manhood,  far 
beyond  it,  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  this  rude 
training  had  retarded  or  encouraged  the  growth 
of  those  qualities  which  made  him  in  my  eyes  a 
remarkable  man. 

A  native  of  Upper  Louisiana,  he  had  entered 
in  early  youth  into  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  as  a  private  soldier.     His  corps  was  one 
of  those  whose  duties  condemned  them  to  pass 
their  days  in  the  wild  prdries,  which,  extending 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  serve  rather  as  the  range  thah  the 
habitation  of  small  but  numerous  bands  of  Indians. 
Such  a  life  is  of  course  a  life  of  toil,  hardship,  and 
danger.     The  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  en- 
counter these,  are,  under  other  circumstances,  re- 
warded  by  fame.  Even  in  scenes  so  remote,  they 
do  not  always  fail  of  a  reward,  which  to  him  who 
receives  it  seems  like  fame.  His  few  companions 
are  his  world,  and  their  applause  is  to  him  the 
applause  of  the  world.     He  perils  every  thing  to 
win  it,  and  having  fought  his  way  to  the  head  of 
a  company  of  rangers,  is  as  proud,  and  with  as 
good  reason,  as  Wellington  himself  of  all  his 
honours,  purchased  at  less  expense  of  hardship  or 
danger.    It  is  thus  that  I  account  for  the  unequal- 
led pride  of  this  poor  old  man,  associated  as  it 
was  in  his  uncultivated  mind  with  all  that  lofty 
courtesy  which  so  surely  accompanies  a  just  sense 
of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  merit. 

I  have  said  that  he  began  life  as  a  common 
soldier.  A  campaign  of  hard  ser\'ice  was  rewarded 
by  the  rank  of  fourth  corporal.  Another  gave 
him  the  third  place  among  those  humble  but  im- 
portant officers.  In  eight  years  he  rose,  step  by 
step,  and  year  by  year,  to  the  rank  of  first  ser- 


geant Tliree  more  placed  him,  by  the  like 
regular  gradations,  at  the  head  of  his  company. 

As  this  was  an  independent  corps,  serving  at 
a  distance  from  the  settlements,  and  only  return- 
ing to  them  at  long  intervals,  his  station  was  one 
of  great  responsibility.  This  he  assumed  boldly, 
and  exercised  freely.  Incapable  of  fear,  he  was 
not  easily  withheld  from  the  danger  by  a  distant 
authority,  and,  relying  on  the  brave  man's  maxim, 
"  tha^success  in  war  justifies  a  breach  of  orders," 
he  made  little  scruple  of  disregarding  his,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  presented 
itself.  On  some  such  occasion  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  immediate  superior,  the  com- 
mandant at  St.  Charles.  To  this  worthy,  the 
success  which  exposed  the  impolicy  of  his  own 
cautious  prudence,  was  by  no  means  a  justifica- 
tion for  disobedience.  He  accordingly  recalled 
Tayon,  imprisoned  him,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
New  Orleans. 

Here  the  history  of  his  imputed  offence  was  so 
creditable  to  him,  and  the  bearing  of  the  rude 
soldier  so  forcibly  struck  the  intendant,  that  his 
persecutor  was  deposed,  and  the  prisoner  returned 
in  triumph,  bearing  with  him  a  commission  as 
commandant  of  the  post. 

This  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  acme  of  great- 
ness to  a  subject.  Of  the  unapproachable  majesty 
of  the  *'  king  his  master,"  as  he  delighted  to  call 
him,  he  might  have  formed  some  such  conception 
as  we  have  of  angelic  natures.  But  among  mere 
men  of  common  mould,  he  had  seen  nothing, 
until  his  forced  journey  to  New  Orleans;  and 
had  perhaps  never  imagined  any  thing  -above 
the  dignity  that  encircled  the  commandant  at  St. 
Charles. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  An  officer 
at  once  judicial  and  executive,  supreme  in  both 
capacities,  always  acting  in  person,  and  enforcing 
his  authority  by  the  summary  processes  of  des- 
potism, is  an  awful  personage  in  his  province^ — 
Tliough  but  a  king  of  Lilliput,  he  is  a  king  to 
Lilliputians,  and  especially  to  himself.  Such  was 
Chariot  Tayon  in  his  own  estimation;  he  truly 
**  bore  him  like  a  king,"  and  when  the  throne  of 
his  power  was  removed  from  under  him,  he  lost 
nothing  of  majesty  in  his  fall.  He  was  neither 
Dionysius  at  Corinth,  nor  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena. 
He  was  nctither  familiar  nor  peevish,  nor  queru- 
lous, but  sat  himself  down,  in  quiet  poverty,  in  a 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  village  over  which  he 
had  reigned. 

I  saw  him  but  seldom,  but  alwuys  delighted  to 
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converse  with  him.  I  found  him  uniformly  afia- 
ble,  courteous,  and  communicative.  Though  too 
self-respectful  to  talk  gratuitously  about  himself, 
a  little  address  alone  was  necessary  to  make  him 
do  so.  He  spoke  not  a  word  of  English,  but 
though  illiterate,  (for  he  could  not  read,)  his 
French  was  remarkably  pure  and  euphonicaL— 
Speaking  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  calmly,  in 
a  strong,  stem,  sustained  tone,  with  a  countenance 
which  bore  no  trace  even  of  a  bygone  smile, 
there  was  more  to  strike  the  ear  and  awaken  the 
imagination  in  his  manner,  than  in  that  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw.  The  tout  ensemble  spoke  an 
ever-present,  deep,  but  proud  and  uncomplaining 
sense  of  wrong  unutterable  and  irreparable.  His 
figure,  except  on  horseback,  was  awkward  and 
ungainly.  He  was  very  old,  and  moved  with 
difficulty.  His  short  legs  and  arms,  bis  broad 
bony  himds,  and  hb  huge  Roman  nose,  ren^ded 
me  always  of  the  legs,  claws,  and  beak  of  a 
paroquet.  His  features,  however,  were  not  bad, 
though  harsh.  A  deepset  dark  grey  eye  sur- 
mounted by  a  shaggy  brow,  and  a  mouth  firmly 
compressed  and  flat,  were  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  his  face,  and  in  character  with  the 
man.  His  dress  was  uniformly  a  blue  cotton 
hunting  shirt  and  trowsers,  with  mocassins  on  his 
feet,  and  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  tied  on  his 
head,  in  what  is  called  the  French  fashion,  with 
the  ends  hanging  hx  down  his  back.  In  this 
garb  his  centaur  figure,  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
wild  horse,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque I  ever  saw. 

I  once  drew  from  him  a  sort  of  a  sketch  of  his 
life.  It  was  a  little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  had  heard  from  others.  But  his  manner,  and  the 
ideas  which  escaped  from  him,  gave  me  more  insight 
into  his  character.  His  was  the  first  example  I 
had  ever  seen  of  loyalty,  not  originated  in  per* 
sonal  attachment,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  adopted  as  a  principle,  but 
cherished  into  a  passion.  I  doubt  if  he  knew 
whether  the  king  he  served  was  king  of  France 
or  of  Spam,  and  am  very  sure  he  knew  no  differ^ 
ence  between  Charles  III.,  Charles  IV.,  and  Fer- 
dinand. Whoever  he  was,  he  was  "  Le  JRoimon 
maitre."  As  such  he  always  spoke  of  him  to  the 
last,  owning  no  other  allegiance,  acknowledging 
no  other  political  obligation  but  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  **  kmg  his  master."  Was  he  there- 
fore malcontent?— just  the  reverse.  "  The  king 
my  master  laid  his  commands  upon  me,  to  deliver 
up  the  post  which  he  had  done  me  the  honour  to 
place  under  my  authority,  to  an  officer  appointed 
to  receive  it  on  behalf  of  the  United  States ;  and 
I  obeyed  hun.  He  gave  me  to  understaifd  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  I 
and  my  people  should  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  conform  to  their  laws, 
and  I  have  obeyed  him.  You  see  me  quietly 
acquiescing  in  the  n'ew  order  of  things,  and  en- 
deavouring in  all  things  to  regulate  myself  by 


your  laws ;  and  I  do  so,  because  the  king  my 
master  has  commanded  it." 

There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  of  saying 
this  betokening  that  restiveness  with  which  men 
submit  to  what  they  cannot  help ;  he  seemed 
merely  to  find  a  satisfaction  in  rehearsing  the 
principles  by  which  he  had  always  professed  to 
be  governed,  and  contemplating  the  conformity 
between  these  and  his  actions. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  the  old  man  was  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ;  the  best  house  in  the  village  was 
his,  and  he  had  slaves  and  several  arpens  in  the 
common  field.  But  he  had  now  fidlen  on  evil 
days.  He  scorned  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of 
the  language,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  new  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  and  desired  only  to  live  in 
retirement  and  obscurity.  But  he  could  not 
help  having  some  deaUngs  with  the  world»  and 
the  management  of  these  he  committed  to  an  only 
son,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  proficiency 
both  in  the  language  and  laws  of  America. 

But  if  master  Louis  excelled  his  frither  in  these 
things,  he  was  as  much  his  inferior  in  every  hon- 
ourable and  manly  virtue ;  in  short,  a  greater 
knave  never  breathed,  as  soon  appeared,  by  bis 
so  managing  the  old  man*s  afftdrs  as  to  reduce 
him  to  want.  At  the  same  time  his  craft,  though 
sufficient  to  defraud  his  frither,  was  no  defence 
against  the  superior  art  of  the  adventureis  who 
flocked  to  the  country  :  he,  too,  was  reduced  to 
poverty ;  and,  spumed  by  his  father,  detested  by 
his  countrymen,  and  despised  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  his  name  was  a  byword  of  soom. 
But  he  still  bustled  about,  trafficking  in  every 
thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  negociating 
bargains  between  the  new  comers  and  the  old 
inhabitants,  and  cheating  both  as  often  as  he 
could.  But  the  profits  of  his  villiany  were  small, 
for  he  was  too  cautious  to  venture  on  any  bold 
measure. 

At  length,  however,  the  fiend  he  served  seemed 
to  have  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  terms  of 
St.  Charles'  Court,  I  found  his  name  on  the 
criminal  docket.  I  looked  for  the  charge,  and 
found  it  to  be  for  stealmg  a  slave.  This  was  a 
capital  offence,  and  I  at  once  concluded  that 
Louis's  time  was  come.  He  had  not  a  friend  on 
earth ;  no  witness  could  be  expected  to  soften 
a  word  of  testimony ;  no  juror  would  do  violence 
to  his  conscience  for  his  sake,  and  he  had  there* 
fore  no  hope  but  in  innocence ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  improbable  than  that 

The  trial  came  on.  In  a  comer  of  the  room 
I  observed  a  cluster  of  the  poor  peasantry  of  the 
village  huddled  together,  with  looks  of  concern 
and  awe,  occasionally  muttering  in  low  and  earn- 
est tones.  They  are  a  good«atured  people,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  see,  as  I  supposed,  some 
tokens  of  relenting  toward  poor  Louis.  Bat  I 
was  soon  led  to  put  a  different  coDStnictbn  on 
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their  manner,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure 
sitting  with  the  head  bowed  between  the  knees, 
which  I  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  the  cul* 
prit's  fieither. 

As  the  cause  proceeded  the  excited  interests 
of  the  old  man  came  in  aid  of  his  pride,  and  he 
at  length  raised  himself,  made  signs  to  those 
aroand  him  to  stand  aside,  and  thus  sat  full  be- 
fore me.  He  was  pale  and  ghastly,  and  his  eye 
was  sunken,  fixed,  and  rayless  ;  with  a  counte- 
nance betokening  stupor^  like  that  of  one  just 
recovering  from  a  stunning  blow,  he  appeared  to 
look  on  without  seeing,  and  to  listen  without 
hearing. 

It  tamed  out  that  Louis's  case  was  not  so  bad 
as  I  had  apprehended.  The  prosecution  was 
conceived  in  folly  or  malice,  for  the  slave  had 
been  taken  on  a  claim  of  property,  by  the  advice 
of  a  lawyer.  Of  course,  I  had  to  say  but  a  few 
words  to  the  jury,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

This  turn  of  the  case  was  so  sudden  that  the 
poor  Frenchmen,  who  understood  only  a  word 
here  and  there,  were  unprepared  for  it,  and  began 
among  themselves  an  eager  jabbering,  which  at 
length  awakened  the  faculties  of  the  old  man. 
He  caught  a  few  words,  and  then  seemed,  for  the 
first  time,  to  listen  understandingly  to  what  he 
heard.  But  whatever  emotion  he  felt  was  either 
repressed  by  self-command,  or  buried  in  the 
depth  of  conscious  abasement.  He. soon  rose 
and  left  the  room,  followed  by  the  little  party 
that  had  surrounded  him. 

The  next  morning  I  happened  to  be  passing 
through  the  bar-room  of  the  house  I  lodged  in, 
and  as  I  entered  the  door  I  heard  the  bai^keeper 
say,  "  Here  he  is."  I  looked  up.  There  was 
only  one  other  person  present,  and  his  back  was 
to  me.  Turning  at  the  moment  I  saw  it  was 
old  Chariot.  I  immediately  approached  him, 
accosting  him  with  marked  courtesy.  He  seemed 
not  to  hear  me,  but  tottered  toward  me,  looking 
up  in  my  face  with  a  dim  lack-lustre  eye,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  distinguish  who  I  was.  As  I 
accosted  him,  extending  my  hand,  he  laid  hold 
of  it  and  drew  himself  forward,  still  gazing  on  me 
with  the  same  fixed,  inquiring  look.  •'  Cest 
Monsieur  le  jugef  asked  he,  in  a  subdued  and 
tiemulous  voice.  At  the  moment  his  eye  found 
the  answer  to  bis  question,  and  before  I  could 
speak  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  my  hand 
was  pressed  to  his  lips,  and  bathed  in  tears  which 
rained  from  his  wintry  eyes.  I  was  inexpres- 
nbly  shocked,  and  more  humbled  in  his  humilia- 
tioQ  thtti  at  any  other  moment  of  my  life. 


I  raised  him  with  difficulty,  and,  in  a  voice 
choked  by  tears,  he  tried  to  speak.  I  knew 
what  he  would  say,  and  replied  to  his  meaning : 
'*  You  have  no  cause  to  thank  me,"  said  I  i"your 
son  had  done  nothing  for  which  he  could  be 
lawfully  punished  ;  his  acquittal  was  inevitable, 
and  he  has  merely  received  sheer  justice  at  my 
hands."  While  I  spoke  he  recovered  himself 
enough  to  speak.  "  Ah  I  Monsieur,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  true  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  poor  wretch 
hated  and  despised  by  all,  who  neither  has  nor 
deserves  to  have  a  friend  on  earth,  is  not  mere 
justice  something  to  be  thankful  for  ?  Bad  as 
he  is,  he  is  my  only  son  ;  and  I  must  have  leave 
to  thank  you." 

I  led  the  poor  old  man  to  a  seat,  and  tried,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  change  the  conversation,  and 
lead  his  mind  to  the  topics  on  which  I  had  heard 
him  before  dwell  with  pleasure.  A  question 
about  his  friend  and  comrade,  the  famous  Philip 
Nolan,  effected  my  object.  His  dim  eye  for  a 
moment  flashed  up,  like  the  last  flickering  of  an 
expiring  lamp,  and  he  became  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  companion  of  his  youth,  his  fellow  in  arms, 
and  partner  in  iimumerable  dangers.  The  ex- 
citement soon  died  away,  but  it  subsided  into 
calmness  and  self-possession.  He  rose  and  took 
his  leave  with  recovered  dignity  of  manner.  He 
tottered  to  the  door,  and  to  his  horse, — a  half- 
broken  colt,  which  he  mounted  with  difficulty. 
As  he  touched  the  saddle  he  became  a  new 
creature  ;  his  infirmities  had  disappeared,  and  he 
was  now  a  part  of  the  vigorous  and  fiery  animal 
he  bestrode.  There  he  sat,  swaying  with  every 
motion  of  the  prancing  horse,  restraining  his 
impatience  with  a  skill  and  grace  too  habitual  to 
forsake  him,  and  with  an  air  betokening  a  mo- 
mentary flush  of  pride.  He  was  like  Conrad 
restored  to  the  deck  of  his  own  ship.  I  could 
not  see  his  face,  but  I  had  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  the  excitation  of  the  moment  might  operate 
as  a  cordial  to  his  drooping  spirit.  I  looked  after 
him  as  he  passed  up  the  street  in  a  curvetting 
gallop,  with  his  head-gear  streaming  on  the 
wind,  and  bethought  me  I  might  never  see  him 
again. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  The  blow  that  brought 
him  to  his  knees  before  any  but  his  God,  or  "  the 
king  his  master,"  had  crushed  his  heart ;  he  never 
held  up  his  head  again,  and  was  soon  at  rest 
The  prevalence  of  the  Catholic  religion  among 
the  French  has  preserved  one  spot  sacred  to  the 
men  and  customs  of  other  days,— and  there  he 
lies. 


FANATICISM. 


Tn  other  day,  while  taming  over  the  pages  of  a  I 
aofcm  vohune  of  diviaity,  oar  attention  was  arrested  | 
bf  tte   feDowiag  passage:—'*  Eathasiasm  has  the 
gbrj  of  the  sun  to  kindle  up  its  mists  and  clouds  with 


beauty ;  fanaticism  has  thonder,  and  lightning,  and 
meteors  in  its  gloom,  and  the  tempest  which  it  threat- 
ens may  be  soon  dispersed.  But  bigotry  is  the  pal- 
pable obscure,  the  solid  temperament  of  darkneM 
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mixed  with  driszUng  rain ;  its  pestilential  vapours 
blast  the  lovely  fruits  of  piety  and  goodness  ;  while 
all  noxious,  all  prodigious  things  crawl  forth,  and 
increase  the  horror  of  the  night.'*  \\c  closed 
the  book,  and  as  is  our  custom  when  suddenly 
awakened  to  thought,  we  yielded  to  the  wholesome 
process  of  intellectual  rumination.  The  somewhat 
gorgeous  and  not  very  intelligible  sentence  we  have 
quoted,  seemed  to  present  us  with  an  inexhaustible 
Uieme  for  inquiry  and  reflection.  Here  were  meta- 
physics, poetry,  and  theology,  not  very  accurately 
distinguished,  nor  conveying  any  very  precise  ideas, 
strangely  blended  together ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
rising  before  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  tasking  our 
faculties.  We  found  ourselves  at  once  defining  the 
terms  enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  and  bigotry;  tracing 
them  to  their  origin,  accounting  for  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  ascertaining  how  far  the  author's 
descriptions  of  their  attributes  are  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  furnished  by  their  natural  history  and  their 
practical  results.  Our  thoughts  and  imaginings  were 
at  first  confused :  but  when,  like  the  original  chaos, 
they  began  to  assume  something  like  form,  and  to  pro- 
mise, if  not  a  new  creation,  a  volume,  or  at  least  an 
article,  they  were  at  once  suspended  by  the  appear- 
ance on  our  table  of  a  work  on  the  very  subject  which 
had  so  deeply  employed  them.*  And  this  work, 
which  we  have  perused  with  critical  attention,  we  are 
happy  to  introduce  to  our  readers  as  philosophical  and 
imaginative,  maintaining  the  high  and  refined  morality 
of  the  Christian  Lawgiver,  and  breathing  his  spirit 
of  compassionate  tenderness  towards  the  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

The  author  has  very  justly  distinguished  between 
the  original  constitution  of  man,  and  those  evils  which 
the  depravation  of  that  constitution  engendered.  Thus 
he  has  clearly  shown  that  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
are  identical  in  their  source,  and  that  bigotry  is  only 
a  precocious  and  aggressive  variety  of  fanaticism,  by 
which  it  acts  offensively  towards  those  who  become 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  its  malignant  influence. 
Enthusiasm  is  good  in  itself,  and  has  nothing  but  good 
for  its  object.  It  is  the  ex^tation  of  the  human  agent 
above  the  little  motives  and  the  gross  selfishness  by 
which  our  nature  is  debased ;  it  is  the  pure  element  of 
benevolence,  which,  excited  and  roused  into  energy, 
is  conversant  only  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  art,  and  social  virtue.  Its  goal  is  perfecti- 
bility, a  glorious  and  a  happy  universe.  When  reli- 
gion becomes  its  grand  incentive  and  its  end,  it  is 
spiritualized,  materialism  sinks  into  nothing  in  its 
estimation,  and  it  is  bounded  only  by  eternity.  All 
is  not  spurious  that  is  enthusiastic ;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  its  tendency  is  to  an  extreme,  and  that 
extreme  the  exaggeration  of  imaginative  piety  into  a 
principle  which  totally  unfits  its  votaries  for  the  busi- 
ness and  duties  of  the  actual  world  in  which  they  live. 
While  enthusiasm  is  confined  within  its  proper  limits 
it  elevates  the  character  of  religion  ;  when  it  degene- 
rates into  something  allied  with  human  weakness,  it 
ought  to  excite  our  pity:  but  when  it  u  associated 
with  malignant  passioYi,  and  is  transformed  into  fana- 
ticism, it  deserves  only  our  execration  and  contempt. 
The  great  distinction  between  enthusiasm  and  fana- 
ticism is  this — the  one  elevates  the  nobler  principles 
of  our  nature,  the  other  works  chiefly  upon  what  is 
base  and  vicious.  This  view  of  the  subject  justifies  the 
God  of  nature,  and  relieves  us  from  the  painful  emo- 
tions which  we  sometimes  feel,  when  contemplating 
the  guilt  and  the  misery  of  our  species.  *'  What  the 
contour  and  symmetry  of  the  moral  form  was  as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  may  be  more 
readily  determined   in   the  dry    method   of  ethical 

•  "  Fanaticism ;"  by  the  author  of  the  ••  Natural  History  of  I 
Enthusiasm."  .  I 


definition,  than  vividly  conceived ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  emotions  which  imply  the  presence 
of  evil.  How  delicate  the  task,  if  indeed  it  be  a 
practicable  one,  to  trace  the  line  between  nature  (in 
the  best  sense)  and  deformity — between  the  true  and 
the  false  in  these  instances  1  And  yet  the  most  ran- 
corouB  or  foul  of  the  malign  sentiments  cannot  be 
considered  as  any  thing  else  Uian  a  disordered  state  of 
some  power  indispensable  to  the  constitution  of  a 
rationid  and  independent  agent.  We  need  then  take 
care  lest,  in  our  haste  to  condemn  what  is  evil,  we 
should  denounce  as  such  that  of  which  God  himself  ia 
authorj  aiid  which,  if  we  think  closely,  cannot  even  be 
conceived  of  as  altogethet  wanting  in  a  being  placed 
where  man  is  placed.  Within  a  certain  line  there 
can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  between 
good  and  evil.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  passion  or 
appetite  subservient  to  some  specific  purpose,  is  in  an 
irregular  state  when  it  overpasses  or  fails  to  secure 
that  purpose ;  the  end  must  give  law  to  the  means  ; 
and  where  the  end  may  clearly  be  defined,  the  limit 
which  the  means  should  reach  is  not  hard  to  ascertain. 
Either  by  exee»»  and  too  great  intensity,  or  by  per- 
vertion  or  misdirection  from  their  proper  object,  or 
by  prolongation  from  momentary  impulses  to  habits 
and  permanent  qualities,  as  well  the  animal  appetites 
as  the  irascible  passions  assume  a  pernicious  form  and 
derange  the  harmony  of  nature.*' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  establish  and  illustrate  this 
assumed  principle  of  the  author  of  Fanaticism.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  that  from  various 
inductions  of  facts  he  has  confirmed  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction.  He  has  proved  that  evil 
for  the  most  part  is  the  abuse  of  good,  the  perversion 
of  what  is  right ;  confounding  ends  and  means,  while 
the  avowed  object  is  the  same.  Thus  the  best  things, 
when  diverted  from  their  legitimate  intention,  become 
the  worst ;  thus  religion,  the  greatest  blessing  to  such 
a  being  as  man,  when  perverted  is  his  greatest  bane. 
He  turns  into  a  curse  what  would  otherwise  ensure 
his  own  happiness  and  that  of  society.  The  history  of 
fanaticism  furnishes  abundant  proof  to  establish  this 
appalling  fact ;  and  though  it  never  can  impress,  to 
any  very  large  extent,  its  demoralizing  and  ruinous 
character  upon  the  present  enlightened  age,  its  threat- 
enings  in  particular  instances  ought  to  fill  us  with 
dread  and  alarm ;  it  may  not  become  an  epidemic, 
but  its  appearance  in  any  of  its  forms  should  awaken 
us  to  a  sense  of  our  danger :  if  it  do  not  prove  infec- 
tious,  it  may  drive  us  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
induce  a  moral  disease  equally  malignant  and  destruc- 
tive. When  it  does  not  propagate  itself  it  engenders 
infidelity  and  atheism,  and  by  making  religion  appear 
odious,  altogether  subverts  its  claims,  and  renders  it  a 
byword  and  a  reproach.  Burke,  indeed,  has  told  us, 
that  man  by  his  nature  and  constitution  is  a  reli- 
gious animal,  and  that  atheism  b  not  only  opposed  to 
our  reason  but  to  our  instincts.  But  the  depravity  of 
man  has  transformed  this  natural  instinct  into  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  maladies  that  can  infect  the  human 
heart.  If  irreligion  has  slain  its  thousands,  perverted 
religion  has  destroyed  its  myriads.  Its  most  ran- 
corous form  is  that  of  fanaticism — its  supentition 
stimulating  to  madness  all  that  is  cruel  and  vindictive 
in  the  human  agent,  converting  the  man  into  a  demon, 
and  sending  him  abroad  among  his  fellow-creatures 
like  a  wild  beast,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

The  author  of  the  work  which  has  induced  this  train 
of  reflection  has  thus  analysed  this  hateful  principle. 
In  the  fourth  section  of  his  treatise,  entitled  **  Fana- 
ticism the  Offspring  of  Enthusiasm,  or  combination 
of.  the  malign  emotions  with  spurious  religious  sen- 
timents," he  observes,  **  The  imagination,  when  in- 
flamed by  anger  and  hatred,  exerts  a  much  more 
decisive  influence  over  the  active  principles  and  the 
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chaneter  of  men  than  otherwise  ever  belongs  to  it, 
(them)  ;  or  vre  might  rather  say,  that  by  the  aid  of 
those  strenuous  elements  of  oar  nature,  imaginatiye 
sentiments  extend  their  empire,  and  bring  under  their 
swmy  minds  of  a  robust  order,  which  would  never 
have  yielded  to  any  softer  impulses.  A  thousand 
fanatics  have  run  their  course  of  mischief,  who  would 
haTO  spumed  religious  motives  altogether  in  the  simple 
form  of  enthusiasm.  Rancour » has  been  the  true 
reason  of  their  religion,  and  its  rule  and  end.  And 
as  the  empire  of  spurious  religious  sentiments  is 
greatly  extended  by  their  alliance  with  the  malignant 
paosiona,  so  do  they  acquire  from  the  same  quarter 
far  more  energy  than  they  could  boast  in  their  simple 
state.  A  malign  enthusissm  carries  human  natnre  to 
the  very  extreme  boundaries  of  emotion  possible  to 
man ;  nothing  which  the  heart  may  know,  lies  beyond 
the  circle  occupied  by  fanatical  extravagance ;  and 
this  circle  of  vehement  sentiments  includes  many 
enormities  of  feeling  or  of  conduct,  of  which  scarcely  a 
sample  is  to  be  found  in  a  country  and  in  an  age  like 
onr  own." 

Distinguishing  between  the  moral  elements  of  enthu- 
siasm and  fanaticism,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  *'  The  false 
religion,  then,  of  the  fanatic  includes  elements  not  at 
all  known  to  the  mere  enthusiast;  and  before  we 
descend  to  the  particular  instances,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  ascertain  the  general,  if  not  universal, 
charaeteristics  of  the  spurious  malign  religion  which 
animates  his  bosom ;  they  may  be  reduced  to  three 
capital  articles  ;  namely,  Ist,  a  deference  to  malignant 
huiaibU  pcwer  ;  2nd,  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  deference,  rancorous  contempt,  or  detestation  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  as  religiously  cursed  and  abomi- 
nable ;  and,  3rd,  the  belief  of  corrupt  favouritism  on 
the  part  of  invisible  powers  towards  a  sect  or  parti- 
cular class  of  men ;  and  this  partiality  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  relentless  tyranny  of  which  bU  other  men  are 
the  ohjects." 

From  these  premises,  ably  supported,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  show  the  different  ways  in  which  this  ma- 
lignant principle  thus  fostered  generates  its  various 
abominations.  He  dirides  fanatics  into  several  classes, 
admitting  that  the  division  occasionally  comprehends 
iadrridusJs  attached  to  each.  "  For  the  purpose  of 
ifadng  a  characteristic  mark  of  each  of  our  classes,*' 
he  observes,  '*  let  it  be  permitted  us  to  entitle  them 
as  follows ;  namely,  the  firsts  the  fanaticism  of  the 
scovnoB,  or  of  personal  infliction ;  the  second,  the 
faaaticism  of  the  brand,  or  immolation  and  cruelty ; 
the  third,  the  fanaticism  of  the  bannbu,  or  of  ambi- 
tion and  conquest ;  and  the  fourth,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
RVMBOL,  or  of  creeds,  dogmatism,  and  ecclesiastical 
virulence." 

Whoever  wishes  to  contemplate  human  nature  under 
its  most  degraded  forms,  has  only  to  trace  fanaticism 
in  its  progress,  as  the  malignant  perverter  of  all  that  is 
good,  and  the  demon-like  perpetrator  of  crimes  which, 
bat  for   its  ingenious  and  detestable  cruelty,  would 
never  have  been  known  among  men.    We  remember, 
years  ago,   the  reverend  Momus  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  direrting  himself  and  his  readers  at  the  ex- 
pense at  the  self-inflictions  and  immolations  of  the  poor 
idolalerB  of  Hindostan.    It  was  to  him  a  merry  spec- 
tsde,  to  see  the  rictims  of  this  revolting  fanaticism, 
swinging  in  cages  suspended  in  the  air  under  a  vertical 
SUB,  lacerated  by  knives,  and  hanging  from  the  trees 
by  hooks  inserted  in  their  flesh,  because  it  was  on 
their  part  voluntary — because  they  had  the  power  at 
aaj  time  of  relieving  themselves.     But,  in  our  view, 
tb^  is  the  ^erj  circumstance  which  deepens  the  whole 
Kene  with  horror.     What  a  terrible  principle  must 
tbst.be  which  wildly  hurries  men  into  extravagances  like 
tfce»    which  makes  them  their  own  tormentors  and 
Bardeneni 
h  derelopiog  this  principle  oar  author  tells  us 


that  there  are  three  distinct  elements  upon  which 
fanatical  sentiment  employs  itself;  and  in  each  in- 
stance the  product  is  very  distinguishable.  There 
are,  first,  the  miseries,  physical  and  mental  to  which 
man  is  liable ;  2nd,  a  consciousness  of  personal  guilt 
and  dread  of  retribution ;  and,  3rd,  the  supposition 
of  supererogatory  or  vicarious  merit.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  the  fanatic  reasons  thus.  "  Tf  pain,  sorrow, 
and  want  are  to  be  my  companions,  I  vow  to  have  none 
beside :  I  will  run  forward  and  embrace  wretchedness : 
I  will  live  for  misery,  so  that  she  may  never  overtake 
me  or  set  me  as  the  mark  of  her  arrow.  Disappoint- 
ment shall  for  me  hold  no  shaft  which  I  will  not 
have  wrenched  from  her  cruel  hand,  ere  it  can  be 
hurled.  The  power  of  bodily  pain  shall  have  no 
anguish  in  store  which  I  will  not  freely  have  fore- 
stalled. Famine,  thirst,  heat,  and  cold,  shall  assail  me 
with  no  new  lesson  of  distress :  no ;  for  I  will  frequent 
their  school.  Every  pang  the  flesh  or  the  heart  can 
feel  I  will  prevent  by  existing  only  for  sorrow.  Even 
that  unknown  futurity  of  evil  which  death  may  reveal, 
I  will  penetrate  by  continual  meditation  of  horrors. 
So  will  I  daily  converse  with  ghostly  despair,  as  to 
taste  beforehand  the  very  worst,  and  to  nullify  fear 
by  familiarity." 

Language  like  this  may  read  like  the  very  extrava- 
gance of  madness,  and  perhaps  the  modes  of  feeling 
which  it  implies  can  only  be  produced  so  as  to  justify 
the  full  energy  of  the  expressions,  by  the  fanaticism 
which  attributes  malign  power  to  the  Deity,  and 
trembles  before  him  under  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
and  dread  of  retribution.  Misery  is  not  chosen,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  its  own  sake ;  but  as  it  is  inevitable, 
and  the  infliction  of  vindictive  power,  it  is  embraced, 
and  the  victim  takes  the  scourge  from  the  hand  of 
the  Deity,  and  lashes  himself  with  tenfold  fury,  in 
order  that  he  may  appease  the  wrath  which  he  dreads, 
obtain  the  favour  of  a  Being  who  has  at  his  command 
such  tremendous  spirits  of  vengeance ;  and  at  last, 
by  a  merit  derived  from  supererogatory  sorrow,  secure 
heaven  not  only  for  himself  but  for  others.  "  The  fana- 
ticism of  personal  infliction  is  not  ripened  until  it  ap- 
preaches  this  latter  point.  That  is  to  say,  it  wants 
spring  and  warmth.  It  has  no  heroism  so  long  as 
mere  dread  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  are  uppermost  in  the 
mind ;  but  when  pride  takes  its  high  standing,  upon 
the  supposition  of  merit  won,  and  when  invisible 
powers  are  deemed  .to  have  been  foiled,  then  the  spirit 
gets  freedom  and  soars.  Pitiable  triumph  of  the  lace- 
rated heart,  that  thus  vaunts  itself  in  miseries  as  use- 
less as  they  are  horrid  !'*  Must  we  not  mourn  the  in- 
fatuations of  our  nature,  as  we  watch  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  that  climbs  the  sky  only  to  carry  there  a  sullen 
defiance  of  eternal  justice  1  So  the  bird  of  prey,  beat 
off  from  the  fold,  and  torn  with  the  shepherd's  shafts, 
its  plumage  rufiled,  and  stained  with  gore,  flaps  the 
wing  on  high,  and  fronts  the  sun,  as  if  to  boast  before 
heaven  of  its  audacity  and  its  wounds. 

This  is  human  nature  in  its  lowest  grade  of  guilt 
and  wretchedness  ;  yet  even  in  this  its  state  of  utter 
degradation,  there  is  afforded  a  glimmering  of  its  ori- 
ginal  grandeur.  "  After  we  have  scoffed  at  the  folly, 
or  wondered  at  the  infatuation  of  the  voluntary  suf- 
ferer, let  us  return  and  ask,  whether  so  strange  a  per- 
version of  the  power  of  the  spirit  over  the  body  does 
not  furnish  evidence  of  an  overthrown  greatness  in 
the  human  mind,  such  as  the  atheist  and  sceptic  quite 
leave  out  of  their  theory  of  man  ?  If  it  be  said  that  these 
witless  personal  inflictions  take  place  in  consequence 
only  of  an  error  of  belief,  and  may  properly  be  com* 
pared  to  the  ill-directed  fatigues  of  a  traveller  who,  on 
wrong  information,  pursues  a  worse  road  when  he 
might  have  found  a  better ;  let  only  the  experiment 
be  tried,  of  leading  into  a  parallel  error  any  being  to 
whom  the  body  and  its  welfare  is  the  supreme  and 
only  interest  to  be  cared  for }  not  a  step  would  ever 
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be  let  by  nob  a  being  towards  a  foUf  of  tbii  order. 
Tbe  liability  of  man  to  go  ao  far  aatray  springa  firom 
tbofe  ulterior  principles  tbat  are  InTolred  in  hia  natnre, 
and  wbich  bespeak  an  immortal  destiny.* '- 

Tbis  it  is  that  renders  tbe  superior  powers  of  tbe  soni, 
wben  brought  under  a  malignant  influence,  ao  peev- 
liarly  fatal  to  tbe  happiness  A  tbe  indiTidual  and  so- 
oiety.  For  he  that  so  unnaturally  tnms  his  Tindictive 
propensities  against  himself,  becomes  utterly  regard- 
leas  of  tbe  miseries  of  his  fellow-creatures :  nay,  he 
riota  in  them,  and  they  minister  to  the  only  enjoy- 
ment of  wbich  his  heart  is  snsoeptible.  If  his  creed 
is  the  dictate  of  a  ferooious  auperstition,  he  obeys  its 
mandates  with  a  joy  which  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  sufferings  which  he  inflicts,  and  the  brand,  the 
rack,  the  torture,  and  the  flames  he  delights  to  em- 
ploy againat  all  who  differ  from  hia  Ibith,  or  dare  to 
question  bis  infallibility.  When  the  religion  is  con- 
fessedly difine  in  its  origin,  and  merciful  in  its  cha- 
racter, which  seises  upon  his  imagination  and  eon- 
trols  his  destiny,  the  fknatio  contrives  to  extract 
from  it.  the  very  essence  of  malignity,  and  his  inge- 
nieus  inventions  to  torment  the  sclusmatic  and  the 
beretio  are  multiplied  with  the  eTidenoes  which  sustain 
tbe  truth  of  the  system  which  he  has  strangely  per- 
verted into  the  elementa  of  a  demoniacal  malcTolence. 

Thus  the  dogmas  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  acting 
upon  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  are  justly 
chargeable  with  having  immolated  more  victims,  and 
by  a  process  of  infliction  infinitely  more  terrible  than  all 
the  other  persecuting  religions  that  have  ever  obtained 
among  men.  This  pre-eminence  in  crime,  as  attribut- 
able to  tbe  Romish  superstition,  tbe  author  before  us 
has  irrefiragably  established.  **  What  modem  heart,'' 
he  exclaims,  *<  would  not  leap  with  fear  if  it  were 
permitted  to  us  for  an  hour  to  step  back  from  tbe 
nineteenth  century  to  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  to 

Sish  our  way  into  the  theatre  of  imperial  and  popular 
versions,  just  wben  the  gladiator  was  about  to  die 
for  tbe  sport  of  a  philosophic  prince,  and  of  sump- 
tuous citizens)  or  wben  hungry  beasts  were  to  be 
glutted  with  the  warm  flesh  of  tbe  nobility  of  a  con- 
quered kingdom  1  And  yet  tbe  ancient  Roman  theatre, 
with  its  mere  sprinkling  of  blood,  and  its  momentary 
pangs  and  shrieks,  quite  fades,  if  brought  into  oompa- 
rison  with  tbat  coliseum  of  papal  cruelty,  in  which  not 
a  hundred  or  two  of  victims,  but  myriads  of  people- 
yes,  nations  entire — ^have  been  gorged  t  If  we  must 
shrink  back,  as  assuredly  we  should  from  the  first 
spectacle,  we  shudder  even  to  think  of  tbe  other. 
Though  it  were  possible  to  summon  courage  enough 
to  gaze  upon  the  mortal,  yet  equal  conflict  of  man  with 
man  in  tbe  theatre,  bow  shall  we  contemplate  torments 
and  burnings  inflicted  by  the  strong  upon  the  weak ; 
or  if  we  might  endure  to  see  the  lion  and  the  panther 
spring  upon  their  prey,  oould  we  force  ourselves  to 
the  far  more  horrid  sight,  when  tiie  priest  and  the 
friar,  athirst  for  their  blood,  were  to  rush  upon  men, 
women,  and  babes." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  contrast  tbe  cruelties  of 
tbe  Dmidical,  Scythian,  and  Indian  idolaters,  with  tbe 
incomparable  example  of  religious  ferocity  supplied 
by  tbe  Roman  hierarchy.  *<  Superstition,"  he  adds, 
'*  does  indeed  tend  to  blood,  and  often  is  guilty  of  it  r 
but  fanaticism,  fanaticism  such  as  that  displayed  by 
tbe  church  of  Rome,  breathes  revenge,  and  murder 
beats  from  its  heart." 

Compared  even  with  tbe  horrors  under  which  Chris- 
tians suffered  during  the  flrst  three  centuries,  fit>m  the 
pagan  predecessors  of  the  popes,  on  the  seven  bills, 
the  latter  appear  insignificant.  This  the  author  has 
proved  to  the  satisfaction,  we  think,  of  every  man  who 
win  follow  him  in  tbe  clear  statements  which  he  has 
made,  and  who  is  able  to  form  any  thing  like  a  competent 
judgment  on  the  question.  The  fanaticism  of  the  banner 


and  tbe  symbol,  tbe  one  aissing  at  eonqtieet,  and  the 
subjugation  of  tbe  world  to  a  particular  eodeaiBBtioal 
despotism,  the  other  assuming  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  intolerant  and  systematic  bigotry,  contending  for 
dogmas  and  opinions  with  an  equable  and  remoree- 
less  ftiry,  as  4f  resolved  that  the  human  race  ahall 
be  exterminated,  or  this  particular  order  of  belief, 
universally  established,  opens  to  us  a  wide  field  of 
speculation.  We  cannot  enter  upon  it.  £very  where 
it  unfolds  a  mournful,  nay,  an  appalling  exhibition  of 
the  fall  and  miaery  of  man ;  and  would  seem  to  im- 
press us  with  the  oonviotion,  that  nothing  in  the  form 
of  religion  can  restore  him :  but  that  even  mercy,  the 
religion  of  redeeming  love,  with  all  its  divine  oharitiea 
and  healing  inflnenoea,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  human  depravity,  instead  of  softening  and  huma- 
nising  the  heart,  eradicates  and  destroys  its  best  sensi- 
biiities,  while  it  only  inflames  and  aggravatea  tbe 
darker  passions,  and  brings  them  out  into  fearful 
action,  making  man  the  destroyer  of  himself  and  of 
his  species.  Of  course  this  is  a  conclusion  which  a 
little  reflection  must  repudiate.  Christianity  has  no 
such  tendency ;  and  the  most  triumphant  portion  of 
the  present  work  is,  that  in  which  the  writer  meets  this 
formidable  objection  againat  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

The  diffusion  of  just  views  of  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Being,  as  he  has  condescended  to  reveal  the 
principles  of  hia  moral  government  in  tbe  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, is  direcdy  at  variance  with  every  speeies  of 
fanaticism.  As  opposed  to  turbulent  and  malignant 
emotion,  it  is  altogether  calm  and  passionless.  Its 
element  is  love.  Fanatioiam,  be  it  observed,  as 
springing  from  spurious  and  exaggerated  ideas  of 
Christian  doctrine,  oould  never  have  produced  any 
very  considerable  amount  of  evil,  had  it  not  allied 
itself  with  worldly  power,  and  nerved  the  secular 
arm  in  support  of  its  detestable  murders  and  massa- 
cres. If  the  governments  of  the  earth  had  left  reli- 
gion to  itself,  and  suffered  theologians  to  maintain 
nothing  mora  than  a  wordy  controveny,  we  abould 
have  had  logomachies  in  abundance  but  no  persec«- 
tioos.  It  is  a  curious  question  how  Ur  fanaticiam  has 
availed  itself  of  worldly  power  to  aocomplish  its  ne- 
fiuious  objects,  and  how  far  worldly  power  has  em* 
ployed  fanaticism  to  perpetuate  and  extend  ita  domi- 
nation. Ekit  history  has  shown  tbat  in  the  end,  fana- 
ticism is  always  dangerous  to  states.  If  at  any  time 
it  puts  on  the  garb  of  an  obsequious  slave  it  u  only 
that  it  may  compel  the  world's  mastera  to  assist  in  ita 
works  of  darkneaa,  tbat  in  the  end  it  may  assume  the 
triple  crown,  or  some  other  badge  of  suprame  autho- 
rity, for  the  purpose  of  laying  thronea  and  monarchies 
prostrate  at  its  feet.  In  Uie  present  day  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  churches,  whether  eatab- 
liahed  or  tolerated,  while  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  oorraots  the  bigotry  and  extravagance  of 
the  pulpit.  But  if  alarm  be  at  all  reaaonable,  it  ought 
to  aeparate  us  from  those  who  put  on  a  kind  of  patent 
sanctity,  who  deal  damnation  round  the  land,  and  who 
by  one  sweeping  anathema,  oonaign  to  perdition  ail 
who  era  not  membera  of  their  owncomnranion.  Thia 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  hereaies ;  tram  whieh,  and 
all  its  tendencies,  ail  true  Christians  should  pray, 
"  Good  Lord  deliver  us.'*  But  in  order  to  tikis,  per- 
haps it  will  be  necessary  to  oonatruct  a  new  liturgy ; 
at  least  we  must  expunge  from  tbe  present,  the  clause 
which  assures  us,  tliat  if  a  man  believe  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  aoeording  to  a  human  explica- 
tion, **  without  doubt  he  ahall  perish  everlastingly." 

It  is  our  intention  to  analyse,  after  the  manner  of 
tbis  article  the  most  important  and  valuable  works  of 
tbe  day. 

Mr.  Taylor's  last  produetion,  tbe  ^*  Pbyaieal  theory 
of  another  Life,"  we  shall  thus  lay  before  ov  readen 
as  soon  as  we  have  time  to  do  it  justice. 
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[tJndcr  Uila  generml  title  we  propoee  to  give  a  veiy  brief  cha- 
nctet  of  beoks  which  may  demand  attention,  but  which  the 
watt  of  raom,  or  the  elaima  of  other  toplca,  may  dot  allow  us  to 
iCTiew  at  length.  We  aball  not  be  at  the  paint  of  clearing  our 
tible  every  week,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  do  it  as  olten  as  iu 
we^ktjf  coateats  may  require.} 

Dm*'*  CkrUtiam  Tkeolofy/or  every  day  m  the  year 
is  carefully  selected  from  365  religiovs  writers,  is  well 
amnged,  and  contains  many  beantlfal  passages. 

/oMf*«  SpariaauM,  a  TVayedy,  \m  written  for  the 
stage,  and  therefore  not  *'  in  oar  tine  of  things/'  We 
neither  think  it  fit  for  ths  stagOi  nor  the  stage  fit 
for  it. 

PkU^'a  Lydiaa ;  «r  the  Development  qf  Female 
CkaraHer,  forms  a  portion  of  his  <*  Lady's  Closet  Li- 


brary." It  displays  ingenuityt  tod  breathes  a  pions 
spirit. 

The  Outcaet  is  one  of  the  thousand  poems  which 
please  only  the  immediate  eonneiions  of  their  author, 
and  which  eren  they  eaei  out  before  they  haTO  read  to 
the  eod  of  it. 

Beleher*e  Paeloral  Reeolleetione  conyey  instruction 
of  the  most  important  kind  in  a  pleasing  manner.  In- 
teresting facts,  and  events  which  discover  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  unfold  the  character  of  sanctified 
human  nature  under  the  process  of  trial  and  prepara- 
tion (or  a  brighter  world,  as  well  as  incidents  which 
tell  upon  the  heart  of  sensibility,  are  here  detailed  with 
great  pathos  and  simplicity. 


SCENES  FROM  HOME. 


P&ATSBS  AT  SnA.-— We  were  now  sixteen  days 
allao,  (says  Stewart  In  his  visit  to  the  South 
I,)  without  any  incident  worthy  of  notice.  Having 
run  the  whole  distance  in  the  Aill  strength  of  the 
south-east  trade  winds,  and  directly  in  their  course, 
we  have  had  a  breese  unceasingly  fresh  and  fair,  with 
all  the  iacoBvenienoe  of  rolling  so  heavily  before  it  as 
to  have  been  denied,  to  a  great  degree,  every  profit- 
able oecupation  of  time,  even  that  of  reading  with 
eomfoft.  Yesterday  was  our  Sabbath.  The  only  dif- 
fcrence  in  the  mode  of  performing  religious  service 
here,  and  on  board  the  Guerriere,  is  in  the  signal  used 
ia  assembling  the  crew.  Instead  of  the  boatswain's 
pipe,  followed  by  the  hoarse  call  around  the  decks, 
*'  all  hands  to  prajfers,  ahoy !"  as  the  bell  strikes  the 
time,  the  Portuguese  hymn,  f^om  the  band,  breathes 
to  every  heart,  in  sweet  and  solemnising  strains,  the 
weloone  invitation, 

'*  O  come  and  let  us  worship ;  ** 

wlule,  from  all  parts  of  the  ship,  we  silently  obey  its 
h^NTcaife  call.  My  desk  is  the  capstan,  spread  with 
the  American  ensigu,  beside  which  I  stand  mounted 
on  a  shot-box,  to  secure  the  elevation  of  a  foot  or  two 


Thb  Fia«T  Sabbath  in  a  Nbw  Sbtti.bmbnt. — 
In  1819  it  was  resolved  by  the  government  that  about 
ftp  thousand  new  settlers  should  be  sent,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  first  party,  to  which  the  late 
Thomas  Pringle  and  many  of  his  Scottish  friends  were 
attached,  reached  the  colony  in  the  early  part  of  the 
foUowiag  year.  These  emigrants  journeyed  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Cape  Town  to  the  location 
Bssignsd  to  them.  On  a  Saturday  evening,  they  un- 
yoked in  a  valley  which  they  resolved  to  name  Glen- 
LjndcD.  The  ensuing  day,  their  first  peacefal  San« 
day,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Pringle  in  his  Afrieam 
Sketches: — **  Having  selected  one  of  the  hymns  of 
ow  Bstional  churoh,  all  united  in  singing  it  to  one  of 
the  old  patheCie  melodies  with  which  it  is  utfUally  con* 
joined  in  the  Sabbath  worship  of  our  native  land. 
The  day  vras  bright  and  still,  and  the  voice  of  psalms 
rose  with  a  sweet  and  touching  solemnity  among  those 
wM  mountains,  where  the  praise  of  the  true  God  had 
nerer,  in>  all  human  probability,  been  sung  before. 
The  words  of  the  hymn  (composed  by  Logan)  were 
sppfiepriate  to  our  situation,  and  affected  some  of  our 
csagrigatton  very  sensibly : — 

O  God  of  Bethel  f  by  whose  hand 

Thy  people  still  are  ftsd ; 
Who  tkvough  this  weary  pUftlmage 

Haat  all  our  fathers  led. 
ThroQfh  each  perplexing  path  of  life 

Our  wandering  fbotstebi  guide ; 
mw  US  eaeh  day  our  daily  bread, 

And  nimeat  flt  provide  :-> 
0  epTtad  thy  covenog  wings  around 

Till  all  oar  wanderings  cease, 
And  at  our  Father's  lovM  abode 

Ow  iouls  arrive  in  peace. 


While  we  were  singing,  an  antelope,  (oribi,)  which  ap- 
peared to  have  wandered  down  the  valley  without 
observing  us,  stood  for  a  little  while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  rivulet,  gazing  at  us  in  innocent  amazement, 
as  if  yet  unacquainted  with  man,  the  great  destroyer. 
On  this  day  of  peace,  it  was,  of  course,  permitted  to 
depart  unmolested." 

A  Lkpkr. — A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  at 
Bombay,  says  a  writer  in  the  Oriental  Annual,  I  was 
strolling,  about  sunset,  on  a  beach  of  Colaba,  a  small 
island,  separated  from  fiombay,  only  when  the  tide 
rises,  by  a  narrow  creek,  the  passage' being  perfectly 
dry  at  low  water,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  peculiar  object.  A  man  approached  me  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  lowest  orders,  having  only  a  cloth  wrapped 
round  his  loins.  I  could  not  help  being  forciblv  at- 
tracted by  his  appearance.  His  skin  was  perfectly 
white,  as  white  as  chalk  ;  and  when  he  came  near  me 
I  perceived  that  it  seemed  glazed,  as  if  it  had  been 
seared  by  a  hot  iron.  His  hair,  for  he  wore  no  turban, 
was  precisely  the  colour  of  his  skin,  and  hunc  in  long 
strips  upon  his  lean  and  withered  shoulders :  his  eyes, 
excepting  only  the  pupils,  were  of  a  dull,  murky  red, 
and  he  directed  them  perpetually  towards  the  ground, 
as  if  the  light  was  painful  to  him,  which,  upon  inquiry, 
I  discovered  to  be  the  case :  his  gait  was  slow  and 
tottering,  and  his  limbs  were  shrunk  to  a  state  of  atte- 
nuation quite  ghastly.  His  ribs  were  so  prominent 
that  they  might  be  counted  at  the  distance  of  several 
yards,  and  the  whole  anatomical  development  Was  so 
singularly  conspicuous,  that  it  seemed  to  stand  before  me 
a  living  skeleton.  He  did  not  at  first  venture  to  ap- 
proach  within  several  yards  of  me.  I  advanced,  but 
he  gently  retreated,  beseeching  me  to  give  a  miserable 
man  a  few  pieces  to  save  him  A*om  death,  as  he  was 
an  object  of  universal  scorn,  and  an  outcast  from  his 
tribe.  His  suppUcatlon  was  pitcously  imploring.  He 
bid  me  not  come  near  him,  as  he  was  a  polluted  crea- 
ture, against  whom  the  hand  of  every  one  was  raised, 
and  for  whom  there  was  no  pity.  By  speaking  kindly 
to  him,  I  in  a  short  time  obtained  his  confidence, 
when  he  stood  still  and  allowed  me  to  stand  close  be- 
side him.  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  extraordinary 
appearance.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  for  years  a 
martyr  to  the  leprosy,  which,  though  at  length  cured, 
had  left  upon  him  the  brand  of  irremediable  pollution. 
The  very  hue  of  his  skin  had  changed  from  a  brown  to 
a  cadaverous  and  sickly  white,  and  no  one  could  mis* 
Uke  that  he  had  been  a  leper.  In  India,  lepers  are 
held  to  be  accursed  of  the  Deity :  they  are  in  conse- 
quence universally  ahunned,  and  many  yearly  die  in  an 
abject  state  of  destitution  truly  deplorable,  from  the 
universal  abandonment  to  which  their  dreadful  visita« 
tion  exposes  them.  Though  the  poor  man  was  of  the 
lowest  caste,  none  of  the  members  of  his  tribe  would 
hold  intercourse  with  him ;  and  he  was  cast  forth  a 
wanderer,  where  he  could  find  none,  but  such  as  were 
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Ubooring  under  a  similar  infliction,  who  felt  any  sym- 
pathy in  his  wretchedness.  Nothing  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  the  thought  of  a  human  creature  so 
situated.  Not  only  an  outcast  from  general  society, 
but  shunned  even  by  the  most  degraded  of  his  tribe, 
he  has  no  home  but  such  as  he  makes  for  himself,  apart 
from  the  haunts*  of  men,  who  frequently  drive  him  into 
the  junglesr  where  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  wild 
beasts ;  or  where  he  refuses  to  withdraw  himself  beyond 
the  remotest  neighbourhood  of  human  habitation,  in 
yiolation  of  every  law  both  human  and  dlTine,  the 
members  of  his  own  family  will  frequently  put  the 
wretched  creature  to  a  cruel  death. 

The  Penitent  Slave. — A  traveller  who  wa%riding 
through  a  forest  in  Virginia  on  horseback,  thinking  he 
heard  a  human  voice,  rode  towards  the  thicket  whence 
it  seemed  to  proceed.  When  sufficiently  near,  he 
overheard  a  voice,  though  he  could  discern  no  object ; 
he  only  caught  the  worda,  **  O  Lord,  lookeedown,  see 
poor  nigger ;  him  heart  as  black  as  skin — dear  Lord 
Jesus  came  all  way  down  to  save  poor  nigger." 

Here  the  horse  snorted,  and  alarmed  the  black.  He 
raised  himself  a  little,  and  cried  out  beseechingly, 
"  Oh,  no  whippee  poor  nigger.*' 

Mr.  S. — What  were  you  doing  ? 

Slave. — Prajring  to  God  ? 

Mr.S.~Whatfor? 

Slave. — Me  poor  nigger :  sinner  black  heart,  black 
as  skin :  me  come  to  wood  pray  God  save  me. 

Mr.  S. — Boy,  I  pray  to  the  same  God. 

Slave. — Do  you  ? 

Mr.  S. — ^Yes,  and  will  pray  with  you. 

Slave~(falling  flat  on  his  face)— Oh  do,  Massa,  and 
kneel  upon  poor  nigger. 

Mr.  Smith  immediately  knelt  down,  but,  as  it  will 
be  readily  conceived,  not  upon  him,  but  by  his  side ; 
and  thus  they  both  worshipped  together  Him  who 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  by  one  and  the  same 
precious  blood  will  wash  away  the  equally  offensive 
stain  of  sin  upon  the  white  man  and  the  black. — Cox 
and  Hoby^t  BaptitU  in  America, 

A  Mahometan  Sermon. — "loncehad,''  says  Mr. 
Updike  Underbill,  an  American,  who  was  long  a  cap* 
tive  in  Algiers,  "  an  opportunity  of  approaching,  un- 
noticed, the  window  of  one  of  the  principal  mosques. 
After  the  customary  prayers,  the  priest  pronounced 
the  following  discourse  with  a  dignified  elocution.  It 
was  received  by  his  audience  with  great  reverence.  It 
may,  undoubtedly,  suffer  from  translation,  and  the 
fickleness  of  my  memory ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  delivered,  and  the  energy  of  many  of  the  expres- 
sions, made  so  strong  an  impression,  that  I  think  I 
have  not  materially  varied  from  the  sentiment. — The 
attributes  of  the  Deity  were  the  subject  of  the  priest's 
discourse ;  and,  after  some  exordium,  he  elevated  his 
voice,  and  exclaimed — 

God  alone  is  immortal  1 — Ibrahim  and  Soliman 
have  slept  with  their  fathers ;  Cad^ah,  the  first-bom 
of  faith ;  Ayesha,  the  beloved ;    Omar,  the  meek ; 


Omri,  the  benevolent ;  the  companions  of  the  apostle, 
and  the  sent  of  God  himself,  idl  died  ;  but  God  most 
high,  most  holy,  liveth  for  ever.  Infinities  are  to  him 
as  the  numerals  of  arithmetic  to  the  sona  of  Adam ; 
the  earth  shall  vanish  before  the  decrees  of  his  eternal 
destiny  *,  but  he  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever. 

God  alone  is  omniscient  I — Michael,  whose 
wings  are  full  of  eyes,  is  blind  before  him.  l%e  dark 
night  is  unto  him  as  the  rays  of  the  morning ;  for  he 
noticeth  the  creeping  of  the  small  pismire,  in  tiie  dark 
night,  upon  the  black  stone,  and  apprehendeth  the 
motion  of  an  atom  in  the  open  air. 

God  alone  is  omnipresent  1 — ^He  toucheth  the 
immensity  of  space  as  a  point ;  he  moveth  in  the  depth 
of  the  ocean,  and  Mount  Atlas  is  hidden  by  the  sole  of 
his  foot ;  he  breatheth  fragrant  odours  to  cheer  the 
blessed  in  Paradise,  and  enliveneth  the  pallid  flame  in 
the  profoundest  hell. 

God  alone  is  omnipotent! — He  thought,  and 
'  worlds  were  created :  he  frowneth,  and  they  dissolve 
into  thin  smoke ;  he  smileth,  and  the  torments  of  the 
damned  are  suspended.  The  thunderings  of  Hermon 
are  the  whisperings  of  his  voice ;  the  rustling  of  his 
attire  causeth  lightning  and  an'  earthquake ;  and  with 
the  shadow  of  his  garment  he  blotteth  out  the  sun. 

God  alone  is  merciful  1 — ^When  he  forged  his 
immutable  decrees  on  the  anvil  of  eternal  wisdom,  he 
tempered  the  miseries  of  the  race  of  Ismael  in  the 
fountains  of  pity. — When  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  world,  he  cast  a  look  of  benevolence  into  the  abyss 
of  futurity,  and  the  adamantine  pillars  of  eternal  justice 
were  softened  by  the  beamings  of  his  eyes.  He  drop- 
ped a  tear  upon  the  embryo  miseries  of  unborn  man, 
and  that  tear,  falling  through  the  immeasurable  lapses 
of  time,  shall  quench  the  glowing  flames  of  the  bottom- 
less pit.  He  sent  his  prophet  into  the  world  to  en- 
lighten the  darkness  of  the  tribes,  and  hath  prepared 
the  pavilions  of  the  hour!  for  the  repose  of  the  true 
believers. 

God  alone  is  just  I — He  chains  the  latent  cause 
to  the  distant  event,  and  binds  them  both  immutably 
fast  to  the  fitness  of  things.  He  decreed  the  unbe- 
liever to  wander  amid  the  whirlwind  of*  error,  and 
suited  his  soul  to  future  torment.  He  promulgated 
the  ineffable  creed ;  and  the  germs  of  countless  souls 
of  believers,  which  existed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Deity,  expanded  at  the  sound.  His  justice  «e. 
fresheth  the  faithful,  while  the  damned  spirits  confess 
it  in  despair. 

God  alone  is  one  1 — Ibrahim  the  fiithful  knew  it  I 
Moses  declared  it  amidst  the  thunderings  of  Sinai ; 
Jesus  pronounced  it ;  and  the  messenger  of  God,  the 
sword  of  his  vengeance,  filled  the  world  with  that  im- 
mutable truth, 
tf    Surely  there  is  One  God,  immortal,  OMNisciBirr, 

OMNIPRESENT,     OMNIPOTENT,    mOSt    MERCIFUL    End 

JUST ;  and  Mahomet  is  his  apostle. 

Lift  your  hands  to  the  Eternal,  and  pronounce  the 
ineffable,  adorable  creed :  There  is  one  Qod,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  Prophet. 


GEMS. 


Prejudice. — Prejudice  may  be  compared  to  a  misty 
morning  in  October ;  a  man  goes  forth  to  an  eminence ; 
he  sees  at  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill  a  figure, 
apparently  of  gigantic  stature,  for  such  the  imperfect 
medium  through  which  he  is  viewed  would  make  him 
appear  *,  he  goes  forward  a  few  steps,  and  the  figure 
advances  towards  him  ;  the  size  lessens  as  they  ap- 
proach ;  they  draw  still  nearer,  and  the  extraordinary 
appearance  is  gradually  but  sensibly  diminished ;  at 
last  they  meet,  and  perhaps  the  person  he  had  taken 
for  a  monster  proves  to  be  his  own  brother. 


TsMPERANCE.^The  quiet  and  safety  that  arafbvid 
in  solitude  and  retirement  from  the  world,  may  bo 
equally  enjoyed  by  us,  though  in  it,  provided  that  we 
keep  strictly  to  the  medium  of  temperance,  and  con- 
fine our  wants  to  what  nature  exacts  for  its  preserva- 
tion, which  is  common  and  easily  to  be  procured.  In 
effect,  whatever  she  counts  most  delicious  and  exqoi- 
site  is  common  and  limited ;  but  if  we  listen  to  the 
unlimited  appetites  opinion  cresteswhen  it  is  deceived 
by  false  appearances,  our  luxury  will  be  insatiaUei  and 
nothing  will  be  aUe  to  satisfy  it. 
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THE  SALMON  FISHER. 

A  TALE. 


CHAPTER   I. 


**  A  meUacholy  man  ^— > 
Tbftt  loTcd,  unseen,  beneath  some  sbelt'ring  cliff. 
To  sit  as  one  whose  brightest  thoughts  were  drown*  d 
With  the  wreck'd  joy  of  unfoigotten  days." 

Old  Plat. 
Fasqitentlt  on  my  journey  to  Inverness,  in 
pasang  an  almost  desolate  glen  of  cliffs,  near  the 
borders  of  Murray  Frith,  I  had  observed  a  solitary 
cabin  in  the  bosom  of  this  retired  and  romantic 
spot  There  was  a  stormy  grandeur,  a  wild  and 
captivating  sublimity  in  the  scene,  which  always 
drew  me  towards  it,  and  induced  me  to  pass  that 
way,  although  considerably  from  the  main  road. 
Often  as  1  paused  to  gaze  with  emotions  of  un- 
told delight  on  the  picturesque  beauties  which 
the  pencil  of  Nature  had  here  sketched,  I  im- 
agined this  little  lonely  dwelling  the  habitation 
of  some  melancholy  being,  who,  like  myself, 
valued  more  the  seclusion  afforded  by  those 
shapeless  rocks,  than  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  the  world.  Why  I  entertained  such  ideas  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  they  must  have  been 
created  by  the  influence  of  the  prospect  on  my 
own  romantic  imagination.  One  morning  I  came 
earlier  than  usual  to  my  favourite  haunt ;  the 
sun's  golden  beams  had  scarcely  tinged  the  white 
foaming  waters  of  the  Frith ;  I  ascended  an 
eminence,  where  unseen  I  could  distinctly  ob- 
serve  the  fishermen,  with  their  nets  loosely  flung 
across  their  arms,  entering  their  rude  barks,  and 
piloting  them  along  the  flood  ;  even  when  the 
joyous  tones  of  their  matin  songs  were  for  a  time 
distingiushable,  till  they  either  died  away  in  dis- 
tance, or  became  lost  in  the  hoarser  murmurs  of 
the  breakers^  roar.  *'  Ah,**  thought  I,  "  on  these 
banks  there  is  nothing  but  peace ;  it  is  only  in 
retirements  like  this  that  true  happiness  is  to  be 
found.  These  simple  fishermen  are  strangers  to 
the  cares  and  calamities  which  dwell  beneath  the 
gilded  domes  of  kings,  and  enter  the  crowded 
assemblies  of  the  great.  Their's  is  a  golden  age ; 
their  employment  is  an  invaluable  mine,  from 
which  they  not  only  extract  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, but  the  objects  that  alone  can  render  it 
desirable — health  and  .vigour."  Thus  musing  I 
ahnost  conceived  myself  a  fisherman,  and  had 
Cuhioned  a  little  world  of  uninterrupted  felicity, 
peopled  with  creatures  of  my  own  dispositions 
and  my  ovm  sympathies.  I  began  to  consider, 
that  the  desolate  cabin,  whidh  had  hitherto  shown 
no  sign  of  being  tenanted,  would  form  a  delight- 
ful hermitage ;  and  mechanically  directing  my 
eyes  towards  the  declivity  on  which  it  hung,  how 
was  I  astonished  at  beholding  a  figure,  totally 
unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  hamlet, 
slowly  emerging  from  its  narrow  door!  Curiosity 
induced  me  minutely  to  observe  him.  He  was 
[No.  8.     Feb.  22,  1837^2</.]  Vol.  i. 


above  the  common  height,  moved  with  a  majestic 
step,  and  possessed  an  air  infinitely  superior  to 
the  generality  of  salmon  fishers.  His  dress  was 
composed  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  over  which  be 
wore  a  plaid,  thrown  with  a  careless  grace  across 
one  shoulder,  and  almost  sweeping  the  ground 
with  its  long  folds ;  he  had  on  a  bonnet  also, 
fashioned  like  those  of  his  neighbours,  from 
which  a  profusion  of  long  black  tresses  escaped, 
and,  wafted  by  the  breeze,  mingled  themselves 
with  the  descending  ringlets  of  his  unshorn  beard. 
The  winding  path  by  which  he  descended  (with 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth,  his  hands  clasped 
in  each  other,  and  his  whole  frame  wrapped  as  it 
were  in  the  deepest  rumination)  conducted  hhn 
past  the  angle,  behind  whose  extremity  I  was 
standing.  There  was  a  pale  dignity  in  his 
features — a  grief  not  to  be  expressed ;  which  at 
once  put  to  flight  my  supposition  that  this  soli- 
tude was  the  abode  of  unalloyed  tranquillity. 
Never  had  I  beheld  such  an  expression  of  in- 
tense feeling  as  the  countenance  of  this  stranger 
exhibited ;  it  was  too  evidenUy  the  index  of  a 
great  mind  sinking  beneath  a  weight  of  over- 
whelming sorrow.  Partially  concealed  by  the 
jutting  rock,  he  passed  me  unobserved,  and  turn- 
ing abruptly  under  some  shelvings  of  the  height, 
suddenly  disappeared.  A  feeling  of  the  most 
powerful  interest,  excited  possibly  by  the  singu- 
larity of  his  appearance,  induced  me  to  follow  at 
a  distance  his  footsteps.  In  a  few  moments  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Frith,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  fragment  of  rock,  his  feet  almost  touch- 
ing the  water ;  of  which  he  evidently  remained 
unconscious.  By  a  scattered  net  extending  from 
his  listless  hand,  I  had  no  doubt  but  his  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  a  salmon  fisher,  however  he 
might  refrain  from  mingling  in  the  society  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  boisterous  habits,  I  was 
willing  enough  to  believe,  were  materially  at 
variance  with  his  own. 

It  appeared  a  singular  circumstance  to  me, 
that  any  species  of  misfortune  should  be  capable 
of  throwing  such  a  degree  of  dignity  over  a  man, 
as  totally  to  distinguish  him  from  his  compa- 
nions. I  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  my  surprise.  My 
heart  dictated,  that  perhaps  my  hand  might 
afford  the  means  of  mitigating  his  too  visible 
sufferings,  although  I  scarcely  could  prevail  upon 
myself  (o  suppose  that  those  sufferings  were 
other  than  mental  ones,  only  to  be  alleviated  by 
tiie  hand  of  Heaven.  At  this  instant  two  of  the 
other  fishermen  approached  him,  but  with  a 
courtesy  quite  unlike  that  which  I  knew  they 
accustomed  themselves  to  practise  towards  each 
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other.  He  too  seemed  to  shake  off  bis  abstrac- 
tion, and  with  an  unexpected  cheerfulness  ac- 
companied them  to  their  boat,  and  aided  them 
in  their  employment  and  exertions.  I  followed 
their  course  with  my  eyes  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  in  the  course  of  my  excursion 
through  the  glen,  called  at  the  cabin  of  an  old 
peasant,  to  whose  infirmities  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  administering  pecuniary  aid ;  when  in  reply 
to  my  inquiries  concerning  the  peasant  for 
whom  I  was  so  strangely  interested,  he  informed 
me  that  his  real  name  was  as  much  unknown  to 
the  inhaoitants  of  the  place  as  myself.  It  ap- 
peared, by  an  indistinct  account,  that  he  had 
been  almost  shipwrecked  in  the  western  ocean ; 
but  with  a  part  of  the  orew,  and  a  lady  supposed 
to  be  his  wife  or  daughter,  had  effected  his  escape 
on  a  rail.  He  had  abandoned  his  seafaring 
brethren,  and  accompanied  only  by  his  female 
partner,  wandered  as  far  as  the  little  cabin  in  this 
glen  ;  which,  from  its  unfrequented  stillness, 
seemed  best  suited  to  his  wishes,  as  he  imme- 
diately fixed  on  it  for  a  residence.  Of  his  fair 
companion  in  seclusion  I  could  gather  nothing : 
it  was  seldom  she  appeared  abroad,  and  seldom 
addressed  herself  either  to  the  fishermen  or  their 
wives.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  had  been  no- 
ticed like  lovers  slowly  rambling  along  the  sides 
of  the  craigs  by  moonlight ;  and  often,  during 
the  calm  of  evening,  fiie  sounds  of  music  were 
heard  from  the  rock  on  which  they  were  known 
often  to  seat  themselves. 

Among  the  fishermen,  the  stranger  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Rholf ;  with  them  he 
was  considered  serious,  but  not  melancholy  i  and 
they  respected  him  not  more  as  a  superior  being 
to  themselves  than  for  that  kindness  of  heart  he 
had  on  several  occasions  displayed. 

What  I  heard,  added  to  what  I  had  seen,  con- 
vinced me  still  more,  that  the  person  whose 
secret  grief  I  had  so  undesignedly  witnessed,  was 
for  above  the  rank  of  a  salmon  fisher ;  nor  could 
I  cease  to  dwell  upon  the  deep  impression  his 
looks  and  situation  had  made  upon  my  mind.  I 
felt  an  insurmountable  desire  to  effect  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  to  make  a  tender  of  my  ser- 
vices ;  but  feared  that  any  intrusion  on  my  part 
might  be  considered  as  the  efforts  of  impertinent 
curiosity.  With  these  reflections  passing  in  my 
breast  I  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  glen, 
from  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  ferry,  in 
order  to  Join  my  servant,  who  waited  my  return 
at  a  small  public  house  at  no  great  distance. 
The  boat  had  glided  about  half  way  firom  the 
shore,  when  by  some  accident  it  upset,  and 
plunged  both  the  ferryman  and  myself  into  the 
water.  In  a  few  moments  my  luckier  pavigator 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape ;  and  I,  who 
was  a  tolerably  expert  swimmer,  should  have 
done  the  same  had  not  the  belt  of  my  game  bag, 
by  escaping  from  my  shoulder,  twisted  itself 
about  my  feet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  me 


almost  incapable  of  exertion  ;  and  as  I  a  second 
time  ascended,  firmly  adhered  to  the  ruins  of  an 
old  bridge  which  lay  concealed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  In  vun  for  a  time  did  I  struggle — ^my 
strength  began  to  subside  in  ineffectual  writhings 
— ^the  power  of  my  exertions  was  not  equal  to 
the  cruel  bond  that  held  me— I  felt  that  I  must 
perish,  and  abandoned  myself  for  lost  My 
senses  already  began  to  be  disordered  ;  a  violent 
oppression  seized  my  brain  ;  and  a  sort  of  chaos 
came  over  my  mind,  which  not  only  extinguished 
reason,  but  every  sense  of  danger  likewise. 

The  earliest  dawn  of  existence  that  again 
kindled  in  my  breast  was  accompanied  by  a  sens- 
ation of  deep  distress,  more  painful,  more  trying, 
than  the  actual  combat  between  life  and  death. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  expiring  throes  became 
gradually  weaker  and  less  painful ;  in  the  former, 
those  of  reanimation  were  each  time  stronger 
and  more  torturing :  indeed  my  sufferings  were 
so  material  after  the  still  serenity  I  had  attuned, 
that  I  was  at  first  very  fieur  from  blessing  the  hand 
which  had  roused  me  from  it*  By  degrees  the 
new  glow  of  life  took  firm  possession  of  my 
frame. 

The  first  object  that  met  my  view,  was  the 
person  of  my  own  servant,  bending  over  me  and 
chafing  my  temples.  I  found  myself  to  be  in 
some  small  apartment,  which  could  not  belong  to 
any  common  individual,  for  the  walls  were  not 
only  neatly  matted,  but  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  foreign  prints,  the  beauty  and  value  of  which 
would  have  been  perfectly  unknown  among  the 
salmon  fishers.  The  bed,  too,  on  which  I  was 
extended,  was  of  the  neatest  imd  finest  order, 
and  furnished  with  curtains,  a  luxury  unknown 
in  this  secluded  glen.  The  heavy  sighs  at  inter* 
vals  escaping  from  my  lips,  and  the  wild  glance 
with  which  at  length  I  observed  both  his  features 
and  the  different  objects  around,  convinced 
Donald  that  I  was  fast  recovering  i  and,  in  a  low 
voice,  he  said  something  to  a  figure  at  the  back 
of  my  pillow,  which,  from  the  elevated  situation 
of  my  head,  I  could  not  clearly  distinguish  till 
it  came  gently  forward,  and  drawing  aside  the 
drapery  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  gaxed  anxiously 
and  fully  upon  me.  That  countenance  had  been 
too  well  perused  in  the  morning  not  to  be  in- 
stantly recognised. — It  was  Rholf,  the  myste- 
rious salmon  fisher. 

**  Ye  did'na  ken  he  wad  ha*  lived  just  now," 
said  Donald,  with  an  air  of  honest  exultation, 
arising  probably  from  the  realisation  of  his  own 
hopes.  The  stranger  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven 
with  a  look  of  strongest  emotion. 

"  God,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  that  you  have  ren* 
dered  me  the  humble  instrument  oiprturvmg  a 
fellow-creature,  is  a  blessing  of  whioh  I  am  too 
unworthy.** 

His  lips  quivered  as  he  uttered  this  simple 
sentence  ;  the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which  he 
articulated  the  word,  pruemmgt  thrilled  me. 
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In  most  of  the  country  parishes  of  Scotland, 
where  the  population  is  rather  dense,  and  the 
palish  not  of  very  great  dimensions,  the  bell  is 
tolled  threo  times  on  the  morning  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  there  are  some  parishes  of  such  ample 
breadth,  and  with  the  population  so  thinly  scat- 
tered, that  the  loudest  discharge  of  artillery  which 
could  be  made  would  not  reach  the  half  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  the  tinkle  of  a  small  bell 
would  be  of  no  avail  whatever.   **  The  first  be]l " 
is  understood  to  call  the  people  to  their  family 
devotion,  or  to  make  them  prepare  for  going  to 
the  place  of  worship  ;  or,  at  all  events,  this  is  the 
understanding  they  have  of  it,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same.  "  The  second  bell"  is  intended 
to  make  them  begin  their  journey  churchward ; 
but  that  journey  is  begun  before,  at,  or  after  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  according  to  the  distance;  for 
the  distance  is  one  of  regular  weekly  measure- 
Boit,  and  thus  they  are  at  no  loss  to  judge  of  the 
time  necessary  for  performing  it,  at  that  slow  and 
measured  pace  which  accords  with  the  quiet,  and 
solemn  character,  and  observance  of  the  day. 

Unless  the  day  is  very  inclement,  or  some  of 
the  people  are  of  that  class  of  society  to. which 
frshion  nearly  proscribes  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
the  whole  come  to  the  church  on  foot.  Their 
march  is,  as  we  have  said,  slow  ;  and  as  they  are 
decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  and  many  of  the 
paths  are  footways  in  the  fields,  or,  at  all  events, 
roads  not  concealed  by  hedges,  they  present  a 
very  agreeable  sight ;  and  as  the  lines  which  are 
advandng  along  the  different  paths  converge  to- 
ward the  place  of  their  destination,  they  put  one 
in  mind  of  the  living  streams  from  many  hills, 
pouring  their  waters  into  some  stilly,  transparent, 
and  healthful  lake,  whose  pure  waters  and  uniform 
tempeiatura  tend  to  mitigate  the  extremes  of  all 
the  sessons,  and  rendeir  the  whole  circle  of  the 
twelve  months,  to  some  extent  or  other,  both 
pleasing  and  fertile. 

The  comparison  suggested  here  is  not  a  bad 
(me :  lor  **  the  assembling  of  themselves  together," 
r^ttlarly  as  the  Sabbath-day  comes  round,  has  a 
most  happy  effect  in  allaying  even  the  first 
stavinga  of  the  turbulent  passions  in  these  rustics, 
and  making  them  hold  on  "  the  even  tenour  of 
their  way"  in  a  manner  worthy  of  imitation  where 
die  population  is  more  crowded,  and  the  hearts 
w4  intellects  of  men  are  higher  and  more  varied. 
The  boys,  who  have  come  to  church  for  the 
first  time,  which  they  seldom  do  till  they  are  able 
to  repeat  the  text  and  a  note  of  the  sermon  ex- 
tempore on  their  return,  and  to  look  up  and  read 
the  chapter  containing  the  text,  as  an  evening 
lesson,  or  the  foundation  of  a  simple  family 
lecture  by  the  &ther,  or  the  master,  as  it  happens, 
are  generally  the  first  to  arrive.     But  old  heads 


it  is  as  well  that  they  cannot.  There  are  other 
attractions  for  them.  The  «  kirk-stile,"  or  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  churchyard,  is  sometimes 
a  gateway  of  stone,  rudely  hewn  by  the  men  of  a 
former  age,  and  bearing  some  such  inscription  as 
this, — 

Aeare  ^e  Uiearit  uvt  att  v$iU. 

Then  there  are  the  angels,  the  implements  of 
trade,  and  the  prose  and  verse,  on  the  upright 
stones ;  all  very  interesting  to  such  youthful  ad- 
mirers of  art. 

I  myself  have  gone  many  times  to  ponder,  in 
wondering  though  melancholy  meditation,  over  a 
recumbent  skeleton  with  an  angel  blowing  a 
trumpet  at  each  ear,  and  thought  I  had  seen  the 
noblest  work  of  art  in  the  wide  world.  I  was 
drawn  by  the  force  of  the  clinging  and  brilliant 
recollection  to  visit  it  many  years-  after ;  and  I 
wish  I  had  left  it  alone,  for  the  beauty  of  the 
vision  had  fled,  and  *oh,  what  a  mangling  of  form 
and  proportion  I 

If  there  happen  to  be  a  hearse,  which  is,  or 
which  used  to  be,  the  case  only  in  rich  parishes, 
it  is  a  great  attraction.  It  is  usually  in  the 
shelter  of  a  windowless  house,  no  larger  than 
just  to  hold  it,  and  it  is  dimly  seen  through  the 
sparred  gates  in  front,  which  are  black,  and  spot- 
ted witli  huge  bars  of  white.  The  vehicle  is 
also  black ;  but  there  are  sundry  emblems  most 
rudely  limned  upon  it,  which  draw  the  mingled 
awe  and  wonder  of  the  gazers,  and  put  their 
erudition  to  a  task  for  which  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  unable.  The  cherubs,  with  nothing 
but  head  and  wings,  are  easily  understood.  The 
hour-glass  is  also  in  part  made  out ;  for  most  of 
them  have  seen  an  hour-glass.  But  this  one  has 
wings,  of  which  they  cannot  see  the  use,  as  there 
are  no  other  winged  hour-glasses  in  the  parish, 
and  the  wings  of  their  own  hours,  as  ye^  have 
only  down  upon  them,  not  pinions.  The  Jngit 
hora,  seals  the  mystery  of  that  emblazonment. 
Still  more  perplexity  attends  the  next,  however. 
The  skull,  the  cross-bones,  and  the  memento  mori, 
are  each  more  perplexing  than  the  other ;  and  as 
fear  follows  fast  on  the  footsteps  of  ignorance, 
especially  in  twilight  times  or  twilight  places, 
they  retire  in  silence  from  this  last  emblem  of 
the  hearse. 

By  the  time  that  the  juveniles  have  seen  all 
the  sights,  and  have  been  worked  into  becoming 
solemnity  in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned, 
the  adult  part  of  the  congregation  have  arrived, 
exchanged  their  salutations,  and  are  ready  for 
the  commencement  of  the  service.*  The  "be- 
thell,"  or  beadle,  though  his  office  is  very  dif- 
ferent from   that  of  an  English  beadle,  acts  as 


cunot  be  put  on  young  shoulders,  and  perhaps  |  observer  for  the  minister  upon  such  occasions. 
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If  it  is  the  ordinary  congregation,  an  ordinary 
sermon  will  do,  as  the  people  are  more  interested 
in  the  worship  than  in  the  words.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  an  "  unknown "  is  there,  in 
more  fashionable,  though  not  cleaner,  attire  than 
the  ordinary  hearers,  and  this  never  fails  in 
sending  the  minister  to  the  pet  pigeon-hole  of  his 
escrutoire,  thence  to  cull  one  of  his  very  best ; 
and  if  you  stand  apart,  and  show  yourself  in  a 
manner  conspicuous  enough,  the  sermon  you 
shall  have  will  be  all  the  better. 

As  soon  as  the  "  bethell"  has  reported 
"  stranger,"  or  "  no  stranger,"  as  the  case  may  be, 
he  goes  to  the  rope  and  tinkles  the  "  in-ringing " 
bell.  The  people  begin  to  enter  the  church  as 
the  bell  begins ;  and  it  continues  till  they  have 
all  entered  the  porches  or  doorways.  A  door 
in  each  end,  or  one  near  each  end,  in  the  front,  is 
the  usual  ingress  and  egress  for  the  congregation. 
The  pulpit  is  usually  against  the  middle  of  the 
south  wall,  between  two  windows ;  and  to  your 
right  of  it  there  is  often  "  the  minister's  door,  a 
small  wicket,  which  does  not  communicate  directly 
with  the  body  of  the  church.  The  desk,  for  the 
leader  of  the  psalmody,  or  the  **  letterin',"  as  it  is 
locally  called,  is  under  the  pulpit  in  front,  and 
about  two  thirds  of  the  height  of  that  from  the 
floor.  Another  third  below  this  there  is  a  railed 
platform,  firom  which  those  who  bring  children  to 
church  to  be  baptized  present  them  to  the  minis- 
ter, but  on  ordinary  occasions  it  serves  as  a  seat 
for  the  aged,  whose  eyes  have  become  dim  and 
their  ears  dull.  There  is  a  stair  leading  from 
this  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  the  steps  of 
this  are,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  flUed  with  the 
same  aged  people  as  the  platform  above.  At  the 
lower  landing  of  the  stair  there  is  usually  a 
square  pew,  which  in  ordinary  contains  the  "best 
voices,"  where  the  psalmody  is  given  in  parts ; 
and  the  elders,  and  ministers  in  waiting  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper.  If  the  place  is  modem, 
a  row  of  square  boxes  extend  along  the  middle, 
so  as  to  be  convertible  into  communion  tables  by 
removing  the  partitions ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  square  box  under  the  pulpit  at  each  side, 
the  rest  is  filled  with  pews,  but  without  any  pro- 
vision for  kneeling,  which  is  never  used  in  the 
church  service  in  Scotland,  and  without  any 
elevated  parts  to  hide  the  Otters.  A  modem 
gallery  has  its  front  four  sides  of  an  octagon  ;  but 
the  ancient  ones  are  of  no  definite  form.  There 
sometimes  is  what  is  called  an  **  aisle"  in  the  old- 
fashioned  places,  but  it  is  generally  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  has  more  the  plan  and  form  of  a 
transept.  The  very  old  ones  have  still  the  iron 
frame  foir  the  hour-glass,  attached  to  the  "letter- 
in',"  it  being  part  of  the  duty  of  the  precentor  to 
turn  the  glass,  and  lay  it  on  its  side  on  the  forks 
when  the  minister  outran  the  stipulated  tale  of 
glasses ;  but  modem  stmctures  have  generally  a 
dial  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  gallery, 
and  modem  preachers  are  not  quite  so  lengthy  as 


those  of  the  olden  time.  There  are  very  seldom 
any  mural  or  other  monuments  inside  the  church 
to  attract  your  attention^  on  entering,  or  distract 
it  during  the  sermon  ;  and  perhaps  they  are  just 
as  well  away.  When  frail  and  fiillen  men  ap- 
proach the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  their  God, 
in  those  solemn  exercises  which  he  has  appointed, 
it  may  very  gravely  be  doubted  whether  emblems 
of  human  pomp,  and  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art, 
are  the  most  appropriate  of  all  accompaniments. 
The  Scotch  have  two  objections  to  burying  in 
churches.  In  the  first  place,  they  look  upon  all 
consecration  of  places  as  mere  mockery ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  do  not  consider  that  in- 
terment under  a  church  can,  in  any  way,  be 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  living. 

The  minister  enters  by  his  littie  wicket,  slowly 
mounts  the  steps,  and  seats  himself  at  the  back  of 
the  pulpit,  looking  round  the  congregation  to  see 
if  all  are  there  as  usual ;  and  Dr.  Bryce,  whom 
we  shall  suppose  you  are  about  to  hear,  never 
addressed  empty  pews,  either  in  his  own  church 
or  any  other,  if  his  presence  there  happened  to 
be  known^  He  was  a  man  considerably  above 
the  middle  stature,  and  beyond  the  middle  age  i 
but  he  was  still  young  in  mind  and  heart,  and 
even  in  the  colour  and  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance; It  was  a  common  remark  that,  "  nobody 
became  a  pulpit  better  than  Dr.  Bryce,"  and  the 
saying  was  true.  Mildness,  or  rather  perfect 
repose,  and  a  feeling  of  peace  with  all  in  hea- 
ven, and  goodwill  to  all  upon  earth,  was  the 
predominating  expression ;  but  there  was  a  light 
in  the  eyes,  a  depth  of  enfoncement  in  the  eye- 
brows, and  a  firmness  in  the  character  of  the 
mouth,  which  showed  that  if  his  duty  required  it. 
Dr.  Bryce  could  wield  the  terror  of  the  law. 
The  day  was  warm ;  so  that  he  had  not  on  even 
the  simple  canonicals — the  plain  black  gown  and 
the  Geneva  band. 

He  took  the  psalm-book  from  the  '*  book- 
board"  of  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  turn  the 
leaves.  He  rose :  "  Let  us  begin  the  public 
worship  of  our  God,  by  singing  to  his  praise  a 
part  of  the  twenty-third  Scripture  hymn,  from  the 
beginning."  He  paused,  till  the  people  should 
find  the  place  in  their  books.  The  psalm,  or 
hymn,  is  not  unfrequently  a  key  to  the  sermon ; 
and  thus  there  were  nods  of  inquiry,  answered 
by  nods  of  approbation,  in  various  parts  of  the 
church.  When  all  had  found  the  place,  he  read, 
slowly,  and  in  a  full  and  deep  key,  but  with 
peculiarly  mellifluous  intonation.  His  voice  was 
just  what  that  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should 
be — solemn,  but  sweetly  solemn.  It  used  to  be 
said,  that  the  people  of  Glengowan  parish  read 
better  than  others,  for  they  learned  from  Dr. 
Bryce  in  the  pulpit.     He  read — 

^  Bcbold  my  lernuiit  t  see  him  riio 
Exalted  in  mj  might  I 
Him  have  I  chosen,  and  in  bin 
I  place  ■upremo  delight. 
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**  Ob  kirn,  in  rich  effioBioii  poured, 
Mj  spirit  shall  descend ; 
Mj  truths  and  judgments  he  shall  show 
To  earth*!  remotest  end. 

**  Gentle  and  still  shall  be  his  Toice, 
No  threats  from  him  proceed ; 
The  smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench. 
Nor  bresJt  the  hmised  reed. 

**'  The  feeble  spark  to  flames  he'U  raise; 
The  weak  he*ll  not  despise ; 
Judgment  he  shall  bring  forth  to  truth. 
And  make  the  fallen  rise. 

**  The  progress  of  his  «eal  and  power 
Shall  never  know  decline. 
Till  foreign  lands  and  distant  isles 
Beceive  the  law  divine.** 

To  what  an  exceedingly  high  mountain  of 
prophecy  must  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  have  carried 
the  son  of  Amoz,  when  he  poured  forth  that  clear 
and  graphic  delineation  of  the  commg  and  ministry 
of  the  Saviour,  which  is  given  in  the  first  twelve 
verses  of  the  chapter  of  which  four  are  versified 
in  the  above  quotation.  No  translation  can  catch 
the  glowing  spirit  of  the  original ;  and  no  versi- 
fication, trammelled  with  rhyme,  can  come  up  to 
the  abrupt  and  inspiring  energy  of  the  prose 
translation.  But  Dr.  Bryce  made  the  reading 
tell  most  powerfully  on  his  congregation;  and 
one  could  not  help  feeling  how  tamely  the  ver- 
sicles  by  rote,  and  the  peal  of  the  organ,  move 
the  soul  to  devotion,  as  compared  to  the  judicious 
reading  of  an  appropriate  hymn. 

Tlie  earnest  call  of  attention — "  Behold  my 
servant — mine  elect."  The  endowment — "  I 
have  put  my  spirit  upon  him.**  The  promised 
work — "  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles."  This  promise  is  full,  free,  and  general  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  as  God*s  providential  care 
of  all  that  he  has  made — a  beautiful  embodiment 
of  ••  the  glorious  liberty  "  of  the  Gospel.  Then 
the  mildness  of  his  procedure,  and  his  tenderness 
to  the  feeble — "  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  je  heard  in  the  streets." 
Lastly,  the  exulting  triumph  at  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  of  grace — "  He  shall 
not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till  lie  have  set 
judgment  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  bles  shall  wait 
for  his  law." 

Dr.  Bryce  brought  out  all  these  varied  ex- 
pressions in  a  manner  which  could  not  but  be 
felt,  yet  cannot  be  described ;  and  the  leader  of 
the  psalmody  rose,  struck  his  little  pitch  fork  on 
the  board  before  him,  and  began  the  lines,  two  of 
which  had  been  repeated  by  the  Doctor.  The 
words  "  Behold  my  servant,"  were  nearly  confined 
to  the  leader  and  the  choristers ;  but "  see  him 
rise,  exalted  in  my  might,"  brought  in  the  full 
swing  of  the  congregation,  whose  music,  rendered 
in  the  genuine  fervour  of  the  heart,  appeared 
to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Doctoi^s  reading. 
It  soflened  away  at  the  lines  beginning  "  Gentle 
and  still ;"  became  firm  and  confident  at  "  Judg- 
ment he  shall  bring  forth  ;".and  during  the  four 


concluding  lines,  **  the  beam  out  of  the  timber,** 
was  literally  quivering  to  the  rolling  flood  of 
sacred  melody. 

There  may  be  a  great  deal  in  habit ;  but  at  the 
time  of  hearing  a  psalm  or  hymn  sung  by  a 
whole  congregation,  in  the  fervour  of  their  voices 
and  without  accompaniment,  as  this  was  sung  in 
Hie  church  of  Glengowan,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
imagine  a  better  preparation  for  the  willing  and 
effective  hearing  of  Divine  truth. 

Dr.  Bryce  rose  again  :  **  Let  us  pray."  The 
congregation  stood  up  :  he  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven;  and  after  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  majesty,  power;  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
"the  Hearer  of  prayer,"  and  an  ascription  of 
praise  for  past  mercies,  general  and  particular,  he 
took  in  succession  the  three  parts  of  public 
prayer — confession,  supplication,  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. The  prayer  was  fervent;  and  from  the 
volume  of  information  which  it  embodied,  and 
the  style  in  which  it  was  expressed,  most  likely 
it  was  a  studied  prayer,  and  one  upon  which 
much  labour  had  been  bestowed ;  but  it  harmo- 
nized so  well,  not  only  with  the  devotional  feel- 
ing in  the  church,  but  with  the  season  and  the 
state  of  nature  around,  that  it  had  all  the  effect  of 
a  spontaneous  production  of  the  time.  At  the 
close  of  it  he  took  the  Bible,  and  read  the  first 
twelve  verses  of  the  forty-second  chapter,  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah.  They  were  well  read,  and  fol- 
lowed on  the  book  by  the  congregation  every 
one ;  but  there  was  not  a  word  of  commentary. 

"  Let  us  again  sing  to  the  praise  of.  God : " 
and  he  read  these  eight  lines  of  the  same  hymn 
as  before : — 

''  I  will  establish  with  the  lands 
A  covenant  in  thee. 
To  give  the  Gentile  nations  light, 
And  set  the  prisoners  free. 

**  Asunder  burst  the  gates  of  brass, 
The  iron  fetters  fall; 
And  glorious  light  and  liberty 
Are  straight  restored  to  alL*' 

The  un^ng  was  as  fervent  as  before,  and  the 
strain  of  exultation  during  the  last  four  lines 
was  given  with  perhaps  more  power,  but  it  had 
not  to  a  stranger  the  force  of  a  first  impression. 

Again,  "  Let  us  pray  ;"  and  a  short  prayer  was 
offered  up  for  Divine  counsel  and  strength  in 
declaring  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  hear- 
ing the  declaration.  When  this  was  finished,  he 
read  his  text:  Isaiah  xlii.  1,  "Behold  my  ser- 
vant, whom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth  ;  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him : 
he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to.  the  Gentiles." 
Having  read  these  words  twice,  Dr.^  Bryce  closed 
the  Bible,  and  again  repeated  them  in  a  very 
slow  and  solemn  manner,  laying  the  emphasis  in 
such  a  way  that  the  text  showed  the  principal 
points  that  were  to  be  in  the  sermon. 

The  closing  of  the  book  shows  that  you  are  to 
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have  a  sermon  of  the  olden  time,  of  those  days 
when  every  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
devoted  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  his  sacred  calling.  The  analysis, 
or  even  the  printing  at  length  of  a  good  sermon, 
b  always  an  injury  to  it ;  because  the  expression 
and  the  voice,  which  send  it  home  to  the  heart 
of  the  hearer,  cannot  be  written  or  printed. 

Dr.  Bryce's  sermon  was  eloquent  certainly, 
but  the  eloquence  was  in  the  matter,  not  in  the 
words.  These  were  simple;  and  it  contained 
not  a  single  trope  or  flourish  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  orator.  The  object  was  Instruction 
to  the  whole  people,  and  so  it  became  necessary 
that  they  all  should  understand. 

The  Saviour  was  not  held  up  to  the  view  of 
the  world  only  as  God,  but  as  God-man,  in  the 
character  of  Mediator.  His  mission  being  to  men 
in  their  compound  nature,  and  to  reach  the  soul 
through  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  Son  of  God 
took  humah  nature  upon  him :  <*  The  Word  was 
made  flesh.*  It  is  this  body,  this  human  nature 
of  Christ's,  which  is  the  "  servant,"  the  "  elect,** 
that  men  of  all  ages  and  nations  are  called  to 
behold,  and  not  only  the  Divine  nature,  as  co-equal 
and  co-eternal  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  that,  being  Spirit,  can  only  be  spirit* 
ually  discerned.  The  preacher  showed,  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  evangelical  history — the 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  from  his  birth  at 
Bethlehem  to  his  ascending  into  heaven  from 
Bethany,  as  simply  but  faithfully  recorded  by  his 
inspired  disciples,  goes  to  establish  the  truth  of 
this. 

But  if  he  took  human  nature  upon  him  so  that 
he  could  sympathize  with  the  frailties  of  hu- 
manity, and  address  instruction  to  mankind  in  the 
body,  the  only  state  in  which  instruction  can  avail 
them,  still  he  was  God  as  well  as  man.  The  nature, 
which  he  had  "  elected"  as  the  instrument  of  his 
mission,  was  the  "servant;"  but  the  governing 
spirit  which  that  servant  obeyed,  was  the  Most 
High  God.  **  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him."  It  is 
not  said  in  him,  as  implying  a  finite  spirit,  but 
upon  him,  as  may  be  said  of  an  infinite  and 
eternal  Spirit,  present  through  all  space,  in  all 
duration. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  Mediator,  for  deliver- 
ing the  human  race  from  the  vengeance  of  that 
holy  law  which  they  had  broken,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God,  in  having  of  his  own  free  grace 
provided  such  a  Mediator,  were  points  which 
Dr.  Bryce  enforced  with  great  clearness  and 
effect  He  showed  according  to  the  judgment 
of  human  reason,  that  as  man  had  fallen  under 
the  Divine  law  as  innocent,  he  was  under  it  as 
guilty  ;  and  that  as,  even  In  innocence,  he  could 
not  have  done  more  than  keep  the  law,  and  in 
fact  did  not  keep  it,  much  less  could  he,  after  he 
was  guilty,  regain  his  innocence  of  his  own 
strength,  or  even  prevent  himself  from  adding 
transgression  to  transgression.     Then  he  showed 


that  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Tettament  is  a 
practical  confirmation  of  the  great  and  important 
truth,  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  man  ex- 
cept through  the  atonement  by  the  Saviour.  The 
proof  afforded  by  the  Jewish  history  is  complete : 
they  had  every  privilege  given  them ;  they  had  a 
law  and  a  ritual  of  God's  appointment  i  they  had 
every  form  of  government ;  and  God  fought  their 
battles  for  them.  They  had,  in  a  word,  all  that 
they  could  have  as  mere  men  ;  but  that  did  not 
make  them  better  than  the  nations  around  them. 
It  is  in  this  example  which  it  famishes,  that 
**the  law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ ;"  and  because,  without  Him,  the  law  only 
convinces  men  of  their  guilt,  without  affording 
the  least  hope  of  pardon,  ••  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  them  that  believe." 

The  next  point  was  the  promise  and  its  fulfil- 
ment :  "  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles."  Not  indiscriminate  "mercy"  to  those 
who  neglect  or  despise  the  appointed  means  of 
grace,  but  "  judgment," — the  rewarding  of  every 
one  according  as  the  means  and  the  opportunities 
are  improved  ;  the  evidence  of  this  improvement 
in  the  sight  of  man,  who  cannot  see  and  judge  the 
heart,  being  *'  a  life  and  conversation  becoming 
the  Gospel."  Dr.  Bryce  showed  that  this  pro- 
mise is  equally  ^ven  to  all  men ;  and  then  he 
drew  a  most  cheering  picture  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  all  nations. 

Then  followed  the  application  to  those  whom 
he  was  addressing ;  but  as  this  was  between 
pastor  and  fiock,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  very  easily  adapted 
to  general  readers.  The  whole  sermon  was  list- 
ened to  with  great  attention,  and  this  last  portion 
of  it  with  much  apparent  delight,  as  if  every  one 
present  had  personally  felt  "  a  word  in  season  " 
in  it. 

Next  came  the  last  prayer  of  the  morning  sei^ 
vice,  consisting  chiefly  of  supplication  and  bene- 
diction blended  together.  This  is  the  proper 
method.  When  a  man  takes  upon  lumself  to 
bless,  even  in  the  name  of  God,  there  is  something 
arrogant  in  it ;  but  nothing  is  more  becoming 
than  to  hear  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  imploring 
the  blessing  of  God.  That  by  Dr.  Bryce  began 
with  the  service  of  the  morning,  then  his  flock 
and  himself,  after  that  the  whole  church  of  God, 
the  nation  and  its  rulers,  all  nations— all  mankind. 
as  one  great  family,  the  workmanship  of  one  God. 
After  prayers  sixteen  lines  of  the  metrical  version 
of  the  ninety-eighth  psalm,  beginning  thus, 

**  O  nng  a  new  long  to  the  Lord, 
For  wonden  he  hath  done," 

were  read  and  sung,  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore ;  and  then  a  short  benediction,  alluding, 
however,  to  meeting  again  in  the  afternoon,  closed 
the  morning  service. 

The  interval  lasted  only  half  an  hour,  during 
which  some  talked  together  hi  the  churchyard. 
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diseasing  the  points  of  the  sermon  ;  some  saun- 
tered along  the  fields,  or  down  the  brook  ;  and  a 
▼ery  few  irom  the  more  distant  parts  refireshed 
themselTes  with  rolls  and  small  beer ;  but  the 
leading  topic  with  all  was  the  service  and  sermon. 
Hie  afternoon  service  was  shorter,  as  there 
was  only  one  psalm  and  prayer  at  the  beginning, 
and  no  reading.  The  opening  prayer  was  also 
shorter,  and  the  sermon  one  of  duties  more  than 
of  doctrine.  The  concluding  pmyer  was  longer, 
however,  and  went  more  into  detail ;  and  the 
blessing  which  concluded  the  service  was  more 
comprehensive  and  earnest  than  that  of  the  morn- 
ing. There  is  a  sort  of  adaptation  in  those  prayers 
and  implorings  of  benedictions  to  the  yaried 
lengths  of  time  to  which  they  are  understood  to 
apply.  The  first  prayers,  both  of  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  retro- 
sp«ctiTe,  the  morning  one  reaching  back  to  the 
preceding  Sabbath,  and  the  afternoon  one  only 
to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  in  the  interval.  The 
cloeing  prayers  are  more  of  a  prospective  charac- 
ter, the  morning  one  having  reference  to  the  in- 
terral  only»  and  the  evening  one  to  the  whole 
time  until  Sunday  shall  again  come  round.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  these  dis- 
tinctions are  systematically  observed,  for  they  are 
partially  departed  from  in  all  cases,  and  wholly 
neglected  in  not  a  few,  though  in  every  case 
there  is  a  difierence  in  the  strain  of  the  prayers 


for  the  different  parts  of  the  service,  and  a  simi- 
larity in  those  that  apply  to  the  same  time  of  it. 
The  dismissal  of  the  congregation  in  the  after- 
noon is  the  time  for  hearty  greetings  with  those 
friends  who,  living  m  different  parts  of  the  parish, 
do  not  see  each  other  often,  except  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  when  the  minister  is  a  favourite,  a 
farewell  takes  place  between  him  and  his  flock 
generally,  though  a  few  often  go  to  dinner  with 
him,  and  afterwards  consult  as  to  how  the  wel- 
fare of  the  parish,  religious,  moral,  and  otherwise, 
may  be  best  promoted.  The  others  seek  their  way 
to  their  homes ;  and  it  is  no  very  unusual  thing 
to  see  a  few  of  the  numerous  families  exchange 
two  or  three  of  their  younger  members  for  the 
evening.  This  keeps  up  friendship,  a£Pords  variety 
to  all,  and  crowds  nobody.  The  dinner  is  pliun 
but  comfortable,  and  all  are  satisfied.  When 
dinner  is  over  the  young  ones  repeat  their  notes 
of  the  sermon,  and  then  take  their  books,  very 
generally  to  the  pleasant  spots  of  the  fields.  The 
labourers  follow  nearly  the  same  practice,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  shelter  of  the  hedges  and 
copses,  some  reading  alone,  and  sometimes  one 
reading  to  another.  The  evening  wears  away  in 
this  quiet  manner ;  and  just  as  it  closes  in  the 
voice  of  family  devotion  is  agun  heard,  after 
which  all  retire  for  the  night,  refreshed  in  their 
bodies  and  instructed  in  their  minds,  by  the 
repose  and  the  devotion  of  a  genuine  Sabbath. 


THE  MURDERER'S  CONSCIENCE. 


**  I  BAT<  had  no  peace  nor  rest  these  two  years  ; 
ever  since  that  night  I  have  been  a  miserable 
fellow  as  ever  lived,"  said  he  ;  "  that  Wilson  has 
appeared  before  my  eyes  many  times."  The 
paison  told  him  that  was  his  evil  conscience; 
bat  Bob  told  him  again,  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about,  because  he  had  not  seen 
it  Says  Lowe,  "  If  you  had  seen  it,  as  I  have, 
as  plain  as  I  see  you  at  this  blessed  moment, 
yoo  wonld  not  say  it  was  my  conscience,  any 
more  than  you  yourself  are  my  conscience. 

"  On  dark  rainy  nights  particularly,"  said  he, 
"  it  used  to  come  up  when  I  was  watching  the 
kiln,  (he  was  a  brickmaker,)  and  stand  before  me 
u  if  it  was  alive ;  and  if  I  had  not  known  that  it 
was  Wilson,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  some- 
body belonging  to  the  place.  It  used  to  come 
tnd  look  at  me  a  little  time,  and  then  seem  as  if 
it  wanted  to  warm  its  hands  by  the  fire,  and  dry 
itsell  But  it  never  could ;  for  it  stayed  all  night 
btfere  the  kiln,  and  seemed  to  be  always  drop- 
ping wet,  like  as  if  it  had  been  just  got  out  of 
die  TVent  Sometimes  I  thought  it  moaned,  and 
aid  the  same  as  Wilson  said  about  Liza  Ham- 
mood  when  we  flung  him  over ;  and  that  hurt 
me  more  and  more ;  so  that  I  used  to  shut  my 
CJM,  and  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  and  get 
lonehody  to  sit  dcmn  close  to  me  in  the  blase 


of  the  kiln,  to  see  if  we  could  not  frighten  it 
away.  But  what  use  was  that  ?  It  was  under 
my  eyelids  directly ;  and  I  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  shut  or  open,  till  I  felt  them  with  my 
fingers.  And  then  it  seemed  to  come  closer  and 
closer,  and  I  could  see  water  run  out  of  its  eyes, 
and  it  would  say,  '  Why  hadn't  you  some  pity?' 
And  sometimes,  when  the  wind  blew  hard,  and 
drifted  round  the  kiln  in  a  stream,  it  was  blown 
all  about  like  smoke ;  but  it  came  back  again, 
and  settied  over  against  me,  and  shivered,  and 
wrung  the  wet  off  its  hands,  as  if  it  were  starved 
to  death. 

'*  At  last,"  said  he,  « I  got  tired  of  seeing  it, 
and  felt  as  if  it  would  crumble  my  heart  to  dust. 
I  took  no  pleasure  in  drinking  ale,  as  I  used  to 
do ;  and  I  said  to  Jack  Swanwick,  one  time  when 
we  had  been  talking  about  it  together,  said  I, 
Jack,  I  am  tired  of  my  life,  such  as  it  is,  will 
you  throw  me  over  ?  For,  do  you  know,  I  must 
not  do  it  myself;  because,  when  I  thought  of 
such  a  thing  sometimes,  as  I  did  often  stand  on 
the  kiln  wall,  and  think  I  would  throw  myself 
into  the  fire,  because  I  was  only  fit  for  hell^ — ^it 
would  come  up  directly,  as  bright  as  silver,  and 
cry  like  a  child  before  me. 

"  So  I  put  my  hands  before  my  face,  and  went 
down  to  the  clay-pools  to  wash  my  forehead  cold. 
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I  never  could  think  of  killing  myself  but  there  it 
was,  as  if  it  wanted  me  to  live  till  God  should  call 
me.  So  I  turned  to  my  work  like  a  man,  and 
took  to  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  as  I  never 
had  done  in  my  life  before.  But  I  used  to  see  it 
for  all  that,  till  I  asked  Jack  Swanwick  to  fling 
me  over  the  wall  in  the  same  place  as  we  had 
flung  Wilson.  *  •  *  *         It 

was  in  the  autumn  time  that  was ;  and  when  we 
were  getting  towards  the  brig-foot,  says  I,  Jack, 
will  you  do  for  me  now  ? — *  FU  fling  you  over  as 
soon  as  look  at  you,  if  you  like,'  says  he,  and  laid 
hold  of  my  arm.  But  when  we  were  getting  against 
the  same  place,  he  stopped  all  at  once,  and  says 
he,  'Bob,  what  is  that  on  the  wall?'  Good 
God !  I  knew  what  it  was  in  a  moment,  and  I 
turned  like  ice  when  he  said  he  saw  it  as  well 
as  me.  '  It's  that  Esau,'  said  he  in  his  drunken 
courage,  'and  111  go  and  knock  him  off.'  I 
catched  hold  of  his  arm,  and  held  him  fast,  but 
I  could  not  speak.  Jack  was  resolute,  and 
pulled  hard  to  go  ;  but  when  he  saw  he  could 
not  get  away,  he  doubled  his  fist,  and  held  it 
up  where  the  thing  was,  and  says  he,  *  You — 


you,  what  have  you  come  out  of  the  Trent  for  ? 
And  then  he  made  a  sudden  start  to  get  at  it ; 
but  something  came  across  his  mind  at  that 
moment,  and  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  to  the  Lord  like  a  preacher. 

"  When  he  got  up  again,  his  face  dropped 
sweat ;  and,  says  he,  ''Bob,  let  us  go  awa^r  from 
here,  for  there  is  a  dead  man  about,  come  out  of 
his  dust  again.  He  licked  my  eyes  with  a  tongue 
like  iron,  and  I  can  see  the  stones  of  that  wall, 
and  WIIsoh's  blood  on  them,  as  plain  as  sunshine, 
and  yet  it  is  as  dark  as  pitch.' 

"  So  we  tried  to  cross  the  brig,  but  it  came 
again,  and  set  a  row  of  fire  across  from  one  wall 
to  the  other,  and  stood  in  the  middle  itself,  with 
its  arms  and  head  hanging  down,  as  if  it  were 
deiul.  We  turned  back  and  got  into  the  Horse- 
shoes again,  (the  public-house  which  they  had 
just  left,)  and  there  we  stopped  till  they  turned 
us  out  at  twelve.  But  we  durst  not  go  over  the 
brig  Again  ;  so  we  went  and  stayed  under  a  hedge 
all  that  cold  night,  but  we  never  shut  our  eyes." 
— Bilberry  Thurland. 


MEHEMED  ALI,  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT. 
(From  VEgypte  et  la   Turguie,  de   1829  d   1886.) 


A  SENTINEL  was  placed  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  rooms  which  occupied  the  four  comers 
of  the  great  hall ;  Mehemed  Ali  was  there. 
When  we  entered  he  was  striding  across  the 
room,  and  talking  with  his  minister,  Boghos-Bey, 
who  was  standing  before  him  in  the  most  respect- 
ful attitude.  He  immediately  made  us  a  sign  to 
be  seated,  and  he  placed  himself  on  the  angle 
of  his  divan.  Three  enormous  candles  of  wax, 
in  silver  candlesticks,  nearly  three  feet  high, 
spread  a  dull  light  over  the  room,  whose  white- 
washed walls  were  ornamented  only  by  a  few 
rude  paintings,  and  two  frames,  containing  the 
drawings  of  the  first  two  ships  built  in  Egypt. 
The  rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  divan  of 
scarlet,  with  a  great  round  table^  surmounted  by 
a  chandelier.  Meh^raed  Ali  is  an  old  man,  of 
short  stature  ;  his  quick  and  piercing  eyes,  and 
the  white  beard  which  covers  his  breast,  redeem, 
in  some  measure,  the  expression — ^which  is  rather 
common — of  his  physiognomy,  habitually  gay  and 
open.  By  a  remarkable  singularity,  the  pacha, 
whilst  imposing  upon  his  troops  the  new  costume 
adopted  throughout  the  empire,  has  scarcely 
made  any  modification  in  his  own.  In  the  even- 
ing he  wears  generally  the  long  dress  of  the 
mamlouks,  and  his  head  is  always  covered  by  the 
folds  of  a  large  white  turban,  arranged  in  the 
Albanian  fashion.  Endowed  with  much  natural 
intelligence,  joining  the  most  prepossessing  man- 
ners to  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  European 
innovations,  the  pacha  possesses,  in  the  highest 


degree,  the  art  of  captivating  his  hearers,  and  of 
imposing  his  manner  of  seeing  things  on  those 
who  are  about  him.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  at  the  reputation  which  has  been  given 
to  him  in  Europe  by  the  persons  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  approaching  him.  We  were 
impatient  to  be^  a  conversation  in  which  we 
expected  that  the  regenerator  of  Egypt  was  going 
to  reveal  himself  to  us  ;  but  it  turned  almost  en- 
tirely on  questions  of  commerce  ;  and  we  could 
not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  disappointment  in  find- 
ing only  the  speculator  and  merchant  where  we 
thought  we  should  have  found  the  conqueror  and 
legislator.  #  *  # 

Alexander  the  Great  is  the  favourite  hero  of 
the  viceroy.  Having  learned  that  there  existed 
a  summary  of  the  histories  of  this  conqueror,  he 
ordered  the  work  to  be  procured  from  France. 
We  were  present  when  it  was  brought  to  him  : 
arabesques  in  gold  added  to  the  elegance  of  this 
handsome  volume,  on  which  Thouvenin  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  art  "  In 
how  short  a  time  can  you  give  me  this  book 
translated?"  was  the  question  put  to  one  of  his 
interpreters.  "  In  six  months."  "  It  is  too  long,* 
answered  the  pacha  with  vivacity ;  and  seizing 
immediately  the  yataghan  of  one  of  his  khawass, 
he  quickly  parted  the  rich  volume  into  three. 
"  In  this  manner  three  of  you  can  work  upon  it ; 
I  must  have  the  translation  in  two  months.  And 
I,  also,"  said  Mehemed  Ali  to  us,  "  I  intend  that 
the  events  of  my  life  shall  be  related  to  men. 
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Every  day  I  dictate  to  my  kiatib  (secretary)  a 
portion  of  my  hbtory;  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
one  &ct  brings  up  another,  and  how  a  crowd  of 
circumstances  which  I  had  forgotten  are  brought 
back  to  my  memory.  Admire,"  added  he,  after 
a  moment^s  silence,  "how  He  who  knows  all 
things  is  impenetrable  in  his  designs.  They  tell 
me  that  Alexander  and. Ptolemy  were  Macedo- 
nians ;  and  I,  too,  am  of  Macedonia.  Our  coun- 
try, then,  was  destined  thrice  to  give  masters  to 
£gypt ;  but  my  power  extends  much  further  than 
theirs  in  this  country ;  and  I  hope,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  to  discover  one  day  if,  as  your 
Champollion  believes,  the  Pharaohs  reached  the 
sources  of  this  Nile  blessed  by  God."     Our  con- 


versation lasted  more  than  an  hour.  The  physi- 
ognomy of  the  pacha  was  animated ;  and  we  ex- 
perienced an  inexpressible  charm  in  hearing  this 
extraordinary  man  abandoning  himself  to  his  na- 
tural talkativeness  and  curiosity,  and  mixing,  more 
than  once,  traits  of  ingenuous  ignorance  with  the 
observations  of  a  subtle  and  penetrating  mind. 
After  we  had  been  served  with  coffee,  in  zarfk 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  the  viceroy  arose, 
and  we  took  our  leave  of  him,  announcing  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  our  departure  for  Nubia. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  visit  without  fear*  every  part  of 
my  dominions ;  every  where  you  will  find  aid 
and  protection." 


Ere  a  leaf  is  on  the  bush, 
In  the  time  before  the  thrash 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreadixig  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  canless  prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we're  little  wannth  or  none. 


THE  SNOWDROP. 

And  will  blight  with  their  ladaesa  thy  loveliest  bloom, 
And  the  hail-storm  will  scatter  thy  leaves  to  the  tomb. 

Alas  1  thou  wilt  mourn  when  the  cold  wind's  moan 
Shall  pass  like  a  storm  through  the  woods  alone  ; 
And  the  boughs  of  the  forest  shall  shake  with  dread, 
And  the  dead  leaves  shall  rustle  around  thy  bed.  . 


Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 
ni  requited  upon  earth ; 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band, 
Of  a  Joyous  train  ensuing, 
Serring  at  my  heart's  command, 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love. 

WonnswoRTH. 

Thov  beautiful  flower  of  the  forest-woods  1 
Alone  'midst  the  cold  snow's  solitudes, 
Like  a  spirit  come  down  'midst  the  leaves  to  dwell, 
In  the  beaatiful  bloom  of  thy  silver  cell. 

I  could  worship  the  starlight  that  dwells  in  thine  eye, 
As  e'en  I  could  worship  the  stars  of  the  sky, 
And  the  mantle  of  peacefulness  spread  over  thee, 
like  a  garment  of  shadowless  purity. 

Thou  dwellest  alone  in  the  forest-cave, 
Where  the  moss  spreads  around  like  an  emerald  wave, 
Where  the  insects  of  winter  do  sleep  and  dwell, 
Till  they  wake  at  the  chime  of  thy  silver  bell. 

Thine  own  white  leaf  is  thy  couch  of  rest, 
And  the  viewless  woof  of  the  gossamer's  vest 
O'ershadows  thy  sleep  from  the  cold  moonlight, 
And  the  arrowy  wind  of  the  keen  midnight. 

Thine  anthem  at  eve  is  the  redbreast's  hymn, 
When  she  droopeth  her  wings  in  the  twilight  dim, 
And  murmurs  her  song  at  the  death  of  the  day, 
When  the  clouds  and  the  sunshine  are  dying  away. 

Thon  hearest  the  songs  of  the  angels  of  light. 
As  they  waft  through  the  heavens  the  stars  of  the  night, 
And  bear  the  wlute  moon  through  the  shadowy  sky. 
Till  her  '<  sweet  light "  is  quenched  in  eternity. 

And  the  spirit-like  song  of  the  lark,  when  she  sings 
To  the  heavens  of  mom,  on  her  shining  wings, 
Awakens  thee  up  from  the  cave  of  thy  bower. 
In  the  light  of  thy  loveliness,  beautiful  flower  1 

Bat  0 1  whence  hast  thou  wandered  to  slumber  here, 
'Neath  the  cold  dead  boughs,  so  wan  and  sere, 
With  no  canopy  woven  to  shelter  thy  dream 
Fiom  the  tempest's  rush  and  the  north-wind's  scream  ? 

The  clonds  and  the  shadows  will  pass  over  thee, 
Am  thfy  tail  o'er  the  mountainoui  woods  to  the  lea ; 


And  the  thunder  shall  come  with  a  terrible  sound. 
And  the  lightnings  shall  wander  the  woods  around ; 
And  the  tiger  shall  rise  with  alErighted  ken, 
And  howl  from  the  depths  of  his  lonely  deif. 

And,  oh  1  if  the  lightning  should  gleam  over  thee, 
And  crush  thy  pale  bloom  in  its  purity. 
And  shed  o'er  thy  beauty  the  blight  if  death. 
And  the  pale  snow  should  weave  thee  a  funeral  wreath 

The  Naiads,  that  dwell  in  the  flowery  vale. 
Whose  eyes  are  as  lovely  as  moonUght  is  pale, 
Would  weep  o'er  thy  death-bed  that  thou  too  wert 

gone 
To  dwell  like  a  star  in  the  blue  horizon. 

And  the  spirits  that  fold  up  their  lovely  wings. 
By  the  mossy  haunts  of  the  fountain-springs. 
Would  bring  to  thy  bower,  in  the  lonely  dell, 
A  shroud  of  the  funeral  asphodel. 

And  the  wind  would  hear  up  thy  burial  train, 
And  murmur  around  thee  a  requiem- strain ; 
And  waft  thy  soul  from  the  lonely  woods 
To  an  isle  'midst  the  ocean-solitudes. 

There  wouldst  thou  dwell  by  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
A  sound  like  an  anthem  choristry ; 
And  the  swell  of  the  billow — the  foam  of  the  wave, 
Would  wander  like  sadness  around  thy  grave. 

But  these  may  not  he — such  visions  of  death 
Shall  never  blight  over  thy  silvery  wreath. 
And  the  hail-storm's  blast  and  the  deep  wind's  moan 
Shall  crush  every  flower  but  thine  alone. 

The  dawn  of  the  day-light  shall  shine  upon  thee 
Like  a  spirit  of  love  in  its  purity ; 
And  the  sunshine  of  heaven  shall  open  thy  bell, 
And  see  its  bright  beauty  shine  down  in  thy  cell. 

The  moonlight's  pale  fingers  shall  close  up  thy  leaves, 
And  the  silvery  clouds  'round  thy  bower  shall  weave 
A  beautiful  vision  of  flower  and  star. 
Sent  down  to  thy  couch  from  the  heavens  afar. 

Therefore  we  may  not  weep  over  thy  bloom. 
Though  thy  light  be  as  pale  as  the  lamp  of  a  tomb  ; 
For  thou  in  thy  purity  surely  wert  given 
Bat  to  tell  of  the  spring-time  of  flowers  in  heaven  1 

Bphon. 
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INFANT   EDUCATION. 


Whem  the  in^nt  is  taken  into  the  garden,  gay 
with  flowers  on  stem  and  shrub,  its  little  hands 
are  eagerly  "  on  the  stretch,"  its  eyes  are  widely 
opened  and  sparkling  with  delight,  its  ftice  is  all 
radiant  with  smiles,  it  "coos"  and  murmurs  a 
language  in  the  ear  of  nature  which  none  but 
nature  can  interpret ;  every  muscle  of  its  frame 
quivers,  every  articulation  moves,  and  it  probably 
learns  more,  acquires  more  of  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  members  of  its  own  body — the  first 
and  most  valuable  of  all  education — in  one  half 
hour  among  the  flowers,  than  in  a  whole  month 
in  the  nursery. 

The  nursery  I  Education  is  but  too  often 
spoiled  there,  and  the  body  is  enfeebled,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mind  is  subsequently 
narrowed,  warped,  and  perverted  in  the  schools. 
Among  the  wealthy,  especially,  the  body  is  often 
cruelly  bereaved  of  its  infant  education ;  and  this 
because  the  fond  but  foolish  parents  *'  can  afford 
to  have  their  children  taken  proper  care  of."  The 
cares  of  vanity  are  the  curses  of  man.  "  Which 
of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to 
his  stature  ?"  But  we  may  prevent  a  cubit  of  the 
growth,  or,  which  is  worse,  spoil  the  quality  and 
usefulness  of  what  does  grow.  In  every  rich  and 
luxurious  state  of  society  thousands  are  deprived 
of  the  proper  use  of  their  bodies,  virtually  maimed 
and  crippled  by  this  ill-directed  though  well- 
meant  care.  If  such  can  continue  to  afford  ser- 
vants instead  of  hands,  and  carriages  instead  of 
legs,  they  may  linger  out  their  helpless  lives, 
not  only  without  actual  suffering,  but  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  that  can  be  bought  with  money. 
Still  they  are  inferior  creatures ;  for  where  is  the 
price  that  can  buy  a  manly  hand,  a  well-nerved 
arm,  a  fleet  foot  on  the  lea,  or  a  frame  thewed, 
and  sinewed,  and  tempered  to  all  the  winds  of 
the  heaven,  and  all  the  toils  of  the  earth  ? 

Yet  these  are  the  temporal  heritage  specially 
provided  of  God  for  every  member  of  the  human 
race,  though  the  possession  is,  as  we  have  said, 
but  too  often  barred  by  the  ill-informed,  and  there- 
fore ii^jurious,  labour  of  endeavouring  to  do  by 
art  that  which  can  be  done  by  nature  only, — to 
accomplish  by  the  hands  of  hirelings  from  with- 
out, that  which  can  be  done  only  .by  the  living 
principle  within.  Adult  imbeciles  may  remain 
idle  as  to  all  ordinary  labours,  if  they  can  hire 


(From  Mudie^s  "  Sjning,**  now  in  the  press.) 

the  growth  and  tone,  of  the  working  straettm?* 
of  its  body,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  art  may 
make  to  the  contrary. 

The  constitutional  heritage  which  is  thus  in« 
jured  by  art  and  restored  by  nature,  is  the  only 
one  which-  is  absolutely  secure  from  the  contin- 
gencies of  society. .  It  is  not  exempted  from  dis* 
ease,  for  disease,  like  death,  will  happen  to  all 
human  beings  ;  and  though  both,  of  course,  have 
natural  causes  in  every  case,  yet  these  causes 
are  very  often  equally  inscrutable.  But  the  well- 
developed  and  properly-tempered  human  body 
may  be  said  to  be  excepted  from  the  grief  and 
suffering,  the  mental  anguish,  of  disease.  The 
feeble  in  body  are  always  ailing,  very  generally 
they  cannot  tell  what  ails  them  ;  and  thus,  what 
with  being  sick  ef  the  disease,  and  sick  of  the 
doctor,  they  pass  their  time  in  the  most  piteous 
misery. 

But  the  frame  which  has  been  allowed  to  work, 
and  sinew,  and  season  itself,  dashes  all  the  minor 
ailments  aside  ;  and  if  strong  disease  assails  it,  it 
stands  up  to  the  contest  like  a  giant  That  con- 
.  test  is,  of  course,  always  severe^  and  it  is  often 
fatal,  even  in  the  prime  of  life  s  but  it  has  none 
of  that  mental  anguish,  of  that  half-real,  hal^ 
imaginary  diseases  of  the  feeble,  which  is  truly 
the  heavy  and  afllictive  part  of  them.  As  in  the 
compound  nature  of  man  the  body  only  can  be 
diseased,  so  the  properly-reared  and  developed 
body  always  takes  the  burden  of  the  disease  upon 
itself  If  this  burden  is  heavy,  pressing  down  to 
the  gates  of  death,  or  nearly  so,  then  the  body 
severs  the  mental  connexion,  and  grapples  alone 
with  the  grim  king,  unconscious  that  any  thing 
is  the  matter ;  and  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  such  vigour  in  the  flnal  struggle,  as 
that  a  dozen  men  have  been  required  to  keep 
one  strong  man  on  his  death*bed. 

To  the  sorrowing  friends,  when  hope  and  stay, 
haply,  is  thus  stricken  down  in  the  prima  and 
middle  of  its  days, — and,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, bearding  death,  in  order  that  it  may 
maintain  and  protect  them  still,— this  display  is 
no  doubt  painful  in  the  extreme.  But  there  is 
not  the  least  question  that  is  a  great  blessing  to 
the  sufferer.  Anguish  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious, whatever  may  be  its  external  display,  is 
really  no  anguish  at  all ;  so  that  the  actual  suf- 


othe'rs  to  perform  those  labours  for  them ;  but  I  fering  of  the  strong  man  may  be  said  to  end  the 


the  wealth  of  the  world  could  not  hire  a  set  of 
servants  who  should  grow  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  a  child,  and  so  leave  it  perfectly  free  and  at 
leisure  to  act  the  infant  gentleman  or  lady.  Yet 
this  is  the  result  to  which  '*  the  nonsense  of  the 
rich  man's  nursery  *  constantly  tends ;  and  we 
know  no  better  corrective  of  it  than  the  flowers 
and  the  freshnesv  of  nature,  which  will  stimulate 
the  little  creature  to  the  use,  and  therefore  to 


moment  that  the  band  between  bodily  sensation 
and  mental  perception  is  loosened.  It  does  ftr 
more  than  this,  for  a  means  of  recovery  is  involved 
in  it.  Those  who  feel  that  they  are  dying,  always 
in  part,  and  often  in  great  part,  die  of  the  feeling. 
From  this  those  who  have  consciousness  severed 
firom  sensation  are  entirely  exempted  {  and  the 
struggle  with  the  disease,  and  even  with  death 
itself,  should  that  be  the  termination,  is  whoUy 
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phynctl ;  consequently  it  is  more  completely 
onder  the  command  of  physical  remedies,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  grand  healing  power  of  nature 
itself  than  if  it  were  mixed  up  with  mental  appre- 
hensions and  alarms.  The  blood  courses  like  an 
impetuous  torrent,  throbbing  and  thundering  on 
the  walls  of  its  containing  vessels,  and  straining 
the  capillaries,  with  vastly-increased  force.  If 
these  shall  give  way  in  any  part  which  is  not 
riiai,  (and  it  is  generally  in  a  part  not  vital  that 
they  do  give  way,)  then  the  excess  of  tide  is 
poored  in  that  direction,  topical  uiflammation 
ensues,  and  the  disease  lessens,  an  abscess  forms, 
the  disease  is  subdued,  and  the  patient  is  speedily 
restored  to  health  and  strength. 

These  are  distinctions  of  which  any  one  who 
is  observant  may  see  numerous  instances ;  and 
DO  one  will  refuse  to  admit  that  they  are  distinc- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  the  se- 
curing of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution  is 
far  more  valuable,  and  therefore  far  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  securing  of  any  other  earthly 
possesaioD.      It  is  in  the  very  earliest  infancy, 
almost  at  the  very  hour  of  birth,  indeed,  that  this 
begins  to  be  lost  or  won ;  and  if  the  beginning 
is  in  the  losing  direction,  change  to  the  winning 
one  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  every  hour. 
Some  may  .consider  this  a  digression,  and  ask 
what  it  has  to  do  with  ''spring  flowers."     We 
would  answer  such  by  asking  them.  Are  not  in- 
&ntB  ** spring  flowers?"  the  most  lovely,  inter- 
esting, valuable,  and  worthy  of  skilful  treatment, 
that  ean  possibly  engage  the  attention  of  rational 
beings  ?     Who  can,  who  dares  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  ? 

All  firuit  is  in  the  flower,  and  it  b  the  fear  of 
mjury  to  the  flower  which  gives  most  solicitude 
to  the  cultivator,  whether  he  cultivates  the  fields 
for  com,  or  the  garden  and  the  orchard  for  fruit. 
It  b  true,  that  every  part  of  a  plant  has  its  natural 
enemies,  or  rather,  there  are  some  other  produc- 
tions of  nature  set  over  it,  in  order  to  keep  it 
down  to  the  place  which  it  ought  to  hold  in  the 
duly-balanced  system  of  nature.  We  understand 
but  little  of  the  balance  of  that  system,  and  there- 
fore the  plants  which  we  cultivate  artificially  are 
the  moat  subject  to  these  attacks  ;  and  they  are 
always  tbe  more  subject  to  them  the  more  arti- 
ficial that  our  system  of  culture  is,  either  as  re- 
gards the  plant  or  the  soil. 

But  the  flowers  whose  bloom  the  cultivator 
thus  watches  with  so  much  solicitude  are  only 
for  one  year,  or  for  part  of  a  year  in  very  many 
iostanceai  The  blossoms  of  the  nursery  are  for  a 
generation, — the  hope  of  threescore  and  ten  years 
to  the  healthy  Individual,  and  about  the  half  of 
tint  period  for  an  age  of  the  whole,  in  a  healthy 
oouDtry  like  Britaid.  Upon  the  cold  principle 
^vtHitariamsm^  therefore, — that  heart-sickening 
and  hope-withering  abomination  of  modem  times, 
which  has  crept  in  since  cold-blooded  selfishness 
]a]fered  the  name  and  tried  to  usurp  the  chair 


of  philosophy,«-upon  the  principle  of  this  detest- 
able doctrme,  which  ranks  human  beings  among 
chattels,  and,  like  "  the  mother  of  abominations 
upon  the  earth,"  numbers  **  slaves  and  souls  of 
men"  among  the  articles  of  mere  merchandise, 
— ^upon  this — the  most  loathsome,  revolting,  and 
demoralizing  doctrine  to  which  the  abused  and 
insulted  name  of  philosophy  was  ever  degraded 
— the  blossom  of  the  nursery  is  thhrty-five  times 
as  valuable,  on  the  average,  and  seventy  times  as 
valuable  to  the  hope  of  the  individual,  as  the 
blossom  of  the  field  or  the  orchard  ;  and  if  it  is 
so  according  to  such  a  system,  what  must  it  be, 
then,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  possess  com- 
mon sense  and  human  feeling,  and  are  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, — who  feel,  as  well  as 
firmly  believe,  that  "children  are  God's  herit- 
age ! "  Let  those  who  have  them,  and  especially 
those  who  have  had  them,  answer  the  question. 

By  all  means  let  us  go  to  the  fields,  and  see 
and  gather  the  wild  flowers,  and  try  if  we  can 
flnd  out  their  uses  in  nature  and  to  man.  But 
let  us  take  the  infants  with  us,  for  assuredly,  in 
spite  of  all  our  wise  looks  and  profound  researches, 
they  will  profit  far  more  in  the  regions  of  wild 
fiowers  than  we.  We  get  health  ;  and  if  we  do 
not  get  instruction  and  enjoyment  it  is  our  own 
faults  but  they  get  vigorous  bodies,  and  learn 
how  to  use  them.  Walk  over  the  common;  if 
the  flowers  are  few  and  simple,  the  air  is  sweet  i 
and  though  the  birds  which  are  to  sing  and  sum- 
mer in  the  thickets  may  not  yet  be  come,  the 
skylark  is  over  head,  and  your  footing  on  the  sod 
is  cleanly  and  elastic.  At  the  farther  end  there 
is  a  little  and  very  rude  cottage,  though  without 
any  air  of  neglect  and  ruin ;  and  hard  by  there  is 
a  woman,  hanging  out  clothes  on  the  furze  bushes, 
— they  are  few  in  number,  and  far  from  rich  in 
texture ;  but  they  are  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
Near  her  on  the  open  sward,  which  is  peculiarly 
close,  smooth,  and  green,  there  is  a  little  flaxen- 
hedred  girl,  with  sky-coloured  eye  and  crimson 
cheeks,*  busily  employed  in  culling  the  early 
daisies.  On  the  sward  there  is  a  young  baby, 
tossing  about  his  arms  and  legs  with  much  de- 
light, and  actually  wantoning  in  the  use  of  them 
in  the  free  air,  and  under  the  simple  canopy  of 
heaven.  His  dress  is  very  humble,  and,  exter- 
nally, not  over  clean ;  but  look  at  his  colour,  and 
mstk  what  limbs  he  has  got!  They  are  not 
swelled  out  like  pillows,  with  cumbrous  fat,  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  hardly  able  to  move, — they  are 
flrm  and  knit;  and  their  action  is  so  vigorous, 
that  if  you  were  to  take  him  by  the  foot  and  try 
to  hold  it  still,  he  would  shake  your  arm  to  the 
shoulder ;  or  if  you  were  to  give  him  a  flng^  of 
each  hand,  he  could  grasp  them  so  flrmly  as  that 
you  could  raise  him  from  the  ground.  All  this 
arises  from  his  food  being  simply  that  which 
nature  has  pfovided,  improved  in  quality  by  the 
mother^s  activity  and  exposure  to  the  fresh  air, 
and  from  his  being  aUowed  to  take  his  own 
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exercise  in  every  limb  and  member  of  his  body. 
At  his  age  there  can  be  no  mental  training,  and 
no  perception  of  distinction  of  rank  or  fashion  in 
him ;  and  therefore,  whether  his  future,  station  is 


to  be  that  of  ploughman  or  that  of  peer,  he  is 
at  this  moment  under  better  training  than  the 
son  of  any  nobleman  at  the  same  age. 


THE  AGED  SOLDIER. 


Slowly  he  pursued  his  way  to  dispose  of  the 
last  remnant  of  his  property,  which  the  long  sick- 
ness of  his  aged  companion,  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
constrained  him  to  part  with,  to  add  to  her  comfort. 
It  would  leave  him  without  a  farthing,  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  the  world  for  support. 

He  seemed  lost  m  thought ;  and  though  the 
busy  crowds  with  hasty  steps  passed  and  repassed, 
he  heeded  them  not.  His  brow  wore  the  gloom 
of  care,  and  the  rigid  Expression  of  his  features 
bore  ample  evijdence  of  the  agony  within.  His 
thin  grey  locks,  attenuated  and  scanty  dress,  and 
feeble  steps,  attracted  no  attention  from  the  happy 
throngs  who,  boasting  of  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, gaily  pursued  their  own  career,  un- 
heeding the  aged  soldier  whose  valour  won  those 
blessings.  Liberty  and  independence  were  the 
watchwords  of  his  youth  ;  and  as  the  sounds  met 
his  ear,  a  gleam  of  native  fire  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  and  his  lips  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  unrequited  suffering  choked  his 
utterance.  He  glanced  at  his  wounds — a  shud- 
der ran  through  his  frame,  and  he  groaned  aloud 
at  his  country's  ingratitude.  The  paroxysm  was 
soon  past ;  it  was  but  the  repetition  of  many 
such ;  and  the  heroic  martyr-spirit  which  prompted 
hun  in  early  life  to  brave  both  battle-field  and 


halter,  was  called  again  to  rouse  his  sunken  spi- 
rits. Just  then  the  antic  gambols  of  a  passing 
troop  of  school-boys  presented  to  his  mind  a  fiuth- 
ful  picture  of  happy  security.  **  No,"  exclaimed 
the  grey-haired  veteran  with  exultation,  *'  I  have 
not  fought,  I  do  not  live  in  vain ;  and  though 
now  neglected,  perhaps  despised,  posterity  will 
yet  do  justice  to  the  soldier  of  the  revolution.* 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  long-delayed  com- 
pensation for  toil  and  suffering  was  ultimately 
granted.  Again  I  saw  the  veteran  soldier :  he 
was  seated  in  the  porch  of  a  neat  little  cottage, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly-cultivated  gar- 
den, recounting  to  his  grand-chUdren  the  deeds 
of  the- revolution,  and  praising  with  lively  ardour 
the  virtues  of  the  great  and  good  La&yette. 
Content  and  happiness  burned  in  his  counte- 
nance; and  as  he  mentioned  the  object  of  his 
early  toil, — ^the  completion  of  our  independence, 
and  the  unrivalled  prosperity  to  which  our  nation 
had  arrived, — ^tears  fast  flowed  down  the  channels 
of  his  deeply-furrowed  cheeks.  They  were  tears 
of  gratitude,  that  the  soldiei's  services  were  at 
last  requited,  and  the  evening  of  his  days  made 
happy  by  the  justice  of  his  government.— Amen- 
ean  Periodical, 


COALS. 


(From  BucklaruTs  Bridgewater  Treatise,) 


As  there  is  no  reproduction  of  coal  in  this 
country,  since  no  natural  causes  are  now  in  opera- 
tion to  form  other  beds  of  it,  whilst,  owins  to  the 
regular  increase  of  our  population,  and  Rie  new 
purposes  to  which  the  steam  engine  is  continually 
applied,  its  consumption  is  advancing  at  a  rapidly 
accelerating  rate,  it  is  of  most  portentous  interest 
to  a  nation  that  has  so  large  a  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants dependent  for  existence  on  machinery, 
kept  in  action  only  by  the  use  of  coal,  to  econo- 
mize this  precious  fuel.  I  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
clude this  viteresting  subject  without  making 
some  remarks  upon  a  practice  which  can  only  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  national  calamity,  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  legislature.  We 
have,  during  m^y  years,  witnessed  the  disgrace- 
ful and  almost  incredible  fact,  that  more  than  a 
million  chaldrons  per  annum,  being  nearly  one- 
third  part  of  the  best  coals  produced  by  the  mines 
near  Newcastle,  have  been  condemned  to  wanton 
waste,  on  a  fiery  heap  perpetually  blazing  near 
the  mouth  of  almost  every  coal-pit  in  that  dis- 


trict. This  destruction  origmated  mainly  in  cer- 
tain legislative  enactments,  providing  that  coal,  in 
London,  should  be  sold,  and  the  duty  upon  it  be 
rated,  by  measure,  and  not  by  weight.  The 
smaller  the  coal  is  broken  the  greater  the  space  it 
fills  ;  it  became,  therefore,  the  interest  of  every 
dealer  in  coal  to  buy  it  of  as  large  a  size  and  to 
sell  it  of  as  small  a  size  as  he  was  able.  This 
compelled  the  proprietors  of  the  coal-mines  to 
send  the  large  coal  only  to  market,  and  to  con- 
sign the  small  coal  to  destruction.  In  the  year 
1830  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to 
these  evils,  and,  pursuant  to  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, the  duty  on  coal  was  repealed,  and  coal 
directed  to  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  measure. 
The  effect  of  this  change  has  been,  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal  is  now  shipped  for  the 
London  market  in  the  state  in  w;hich  it  comes 
from  the  pit ; — that  after  landing  the  cargo  the 
small  coal  is  separated  by  screening  firom  the  rest, 
and  answers  as  fuel  for  various  ordinary  purposes, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  coal  which  was  sold  in 
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London  before  the  alteratiDn  of  the  law.  Tlie 
destruction  of  coals  on  the  iiery  heaps  near  New- 
castle, although  diminished,  still  goes  on,  how- 
eTer,  to  a  frightful  extent,  that  ought  not  to  be 
permitted,  mnce  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  practice,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  be,  in 
DO  long  space  of  time,  to  consume  all  the  beds 
nearest  to  the  surface  and  readiest  of  access  to 
the  coast,  and  thus  enhance  the  price  of  coal  in 
those  parts  of  England  which  depend  upon  the 
coalfield  of  Newcastle  for  their  supply ;  and, 
finally,  to  exhaust  this  coalfield  at  a  period  nearer 
bj  at  least  one-third  than  that  to  which  it  would 
last  if  wisely  economized.  (See  "  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  State  of  the  Coal-Trade,  1830,"  page  242, 
and  Bakewell's  *'  Introduction  to  Geology,  1833," 
pp.  183,  543.) 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  Ihe  impolicy  of  need- 
less legislative  interference  ;  but  a  broad  line  has 
been  drawn  by  nature  between  commodities  an- 
nually or  periodically  reproduced  by  the  soil  on 
itssur&ee,  and  that  subteiianean   treasure  and 
sustaining  foundation  of  industry  which  is  laid  by 
nature  in  strata  of  mineral  coal,  whose  amount  is 
limited,  and  which,  when  once  exhausted,  is  gone 
for  ever.      As  the  law  most  justly  interferes  to 
prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, it  should  seem,  also,  to  be  its  duty  to  pre- 
Tent  all  needless  waste  of  mineral  fuel,  since  the 
exhaustion  of  this  fiiel  would  irrecoverably  parsr 
lyze  the  industry  of  millions.     The  tenant  of  the 
soil  may  neglect  or  cultivate  his  lands,  and  dis- 
pose of  his  produce,  as  caprice  or  interest  may 
dictate ;  the  surface  of  his  fields  is  not  consumed, 
but  remains  susceptible  of  tillage  by  his  successor. 
Had  he  the  physical  power  to  annihilate  the  land, 
and  thereby  inflict  an  irremediable  injury  upon 
posterity,  the  legislature  would  justly  interfere 


to  prevent  such  destruction  of  the  future  resources 
of  the  nation.  This  highly-favoured  country  has 
been  enriched  with  mineral  treasures  in  her  strata 
of  coal,  incomparably  more  precious  than  mines 
of  silver  or  of  gold.  From  these  sustaining  sources 
of  industry  and  wealth  let  us  help  ourselves 
abundantly,  and  liberally  enjoy  these  precious 
gifts  of  the  Creator ;  but  let  us  not  abuse  them, 
nor,  by  wilful  neglect  and  wanton  waste,  destroy 
the  foundation  of  the  industry  of  future  genera- 
tions. Might  not  an  easy  remedy  for  this  evil 
be  found  in  a  legislative  enactment,  that  all  coals 
from  the  ports  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
should  be  shipped  in  the  state  in  which  they  come 
from  the  pit  ?  and  forbidding,  by  high  penalties, 
the  screening  of  any  searbome  coals  before  they 
leave  the  port  at  which  they  are  embarked  ?  A 
law  of  this  kind  would  at  once  terminate  that 
ruinous  competition  among  the  coal  owners  which 
has  urged  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
wasteful  destruction  of  small  coal,  In  order  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  coal-merchants,  and 
gratify  the  preference  for  large  coals  on  the  part 
of  rich  consumers;  and  would  also  afford  the 
public  a  supply  of  coals  of  every  price  and  quality, 
which  the  use  of  the  screen  would  enable  him  to 
accommodate  to  the  demands  of  the  various 
classes  of  th^  community.  A  further  considera- 
tion of  national  policy  should  prompt  us  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  duty  of  supporting  our  com- 
mercial interests,  and  of  husbanding  the  resources 
of  posterity,  should  permit  us  to  allow  any  exten- 
sive exportation  of  coal  from  a  densely-peopled 
manufacturing  country  like  our  own,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whose  present  wealth  is  founded  on 
machinery,  which  can  be  kept  in  action  only  by 
the  produce  of  our  native  coal-mines,  and  whose 
posterity  can  never  survive  the  period  of  their 
eidiaustion. 


THE  SONG  OP  NIGHT. 


Thi  son  has  sank  to  his  nighUy  rest, 

With  the  ckmdleti  of  beauty  around  his  breast ; 

Where  the  created  waters  in  glory  rolled, 

And  the  skies  were  mantied  in  crimson  and  gold ; 

Bright  SB  the  shores  of  that  happy  land 

Where  the  ranks  of  the  blessed  in  beauty  stand. 

I  am  eaUed  from  the  cloud- wreathed  mountain's  brow 
By  tiie  voice  of  the  breeze  that  is  murmuring  low ; , 
The  eagle  on  high  to  his  eyrie  floats^ 
And  the  ni|^t-birds  are  waking  their  silvery  notes ; 
And  the  vesper  star,  with  her  chastened  beam, 
Shines  calmly  and  bright  in  each  rolling  stream : 

She  has  watched  the  sun  to  his  nightly  home, 
And  she  calls  me  forth,  for  my  reign  is  come. 
I  gird  oa  my  zone  with  its  emeralds  bright, 
And  my  coronal  sparkles  with  lustrous  light ; 
Tbey  have  set  my  throne  in  the  darkened  sky, 
Aid  the  watchers  are  out  in  their  towers  on  high. 


I  come,  I  come,  with  my  fairy  song, 
O'er  the  homes  of  the  sleeping  to  wander  along ; 
While  the  zephyr  her  balmiest  fragrance  flings 
To  the  dew-crowned  rose  from  her  musky  wings ; 
And  the  voice  of  the  stars  is  arising  on  high, 
As  they  roll  in  their  glory  along  the  sky. 

And  silence  has  come  from  her  secret  cell 
To  enchain  the  world  with  her  mystic  spell : 
The  hum  of  the  murmuring  bees  that  roam 
Awakes  not  tiie  nymphs  in  their  sylvan  home ; 
And  the  flowers  are  shedding  a  pearly  tear 
For  joy  that  my  nightiy  song  they  hear. 


Earth  sleeps  with  her  bright  and  sparkUng  i 

And  her  children  are  gone  to  their  pleasant  dreams ; 

Let  the  music  of  gladness  arise  on  high 

From  the  spirits  that  sweep  o'er  the  darkened  sky  i 

For  I  come,  I  come,  with  my  starry  train, 

Through  the  depths  of  the  heavens  to  wander  agahi. 

Am  A* 
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SVANQELICAL  PREACHING. 


Ths  number  of  the  '*  Edinbttifh  Review  *'  just  pub- 
lished, conteins  one  of  the  most  violent  and  indefensible 
attacks  on  evangelical  preaching  which  it  was  ever  our 
calamity  to  witness.  Charges  the  most  unfounded, 
and  earicaturas  the  moet  exaggerated,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  page  i  and  all  because  those  who  are  denominated 
''Evangelical  Preachers"  insist  on  ** man's  natural 
depravity,  and  inability  to  do  any  Uiing  for  himself;— 
the  new  birth  by  the  Spirit; — and  salvation  by  faith 
alone ; "  and  will  not  content  themselves  with  being, 
what  Qorsley  very  properly  termed,  *'  the  apes  of 
Epictetus."  That  the  mode  of  exhibiting  evangelical 
truth  might,  in  many  instances,  be  improved,  and 
that  a  defective  education,  mental  inferiority,  or  con- 
traoted  views  of  the  great  Gospel  system,  often  impair 
the  natural  effects  of  that  system,  are  facts  which  none 
can  deplore  more  deeply  than  the  great  majority  of  the 
evangelical  preachers  diemselves;  though  in  making 
the  acknowledgment  they  are,  in  truth,  doing  little 
more  than  confessing  to  &e  imperfection  of  all  human 
instrumentality.  But  the  reviewer  aims  higher  than 
this, — ^he  would  not  only  change  the  mode,  but  revolu- 
tionixe  the  character  of  evangelical  preaching,  robbing 
it  utterly  of  that  energy  to  which,  under  God,  it  owes 
its  success.  His  accusations  look  so  much  like  a  new 
out-break  of  the  old  enmity  to  the  Gospel,  that  we  are 
constantly  reminded,  as  we  proceed,  of  the  names  of 
those  who,  in  different  ages,  have  disastrously  shone 
as  **  accttsei-s  of  the  brethren." 

But  we  beg  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  master : 
the  following  defence  of  evangelical  preaching,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Ute  Robert  Hall,  is  not  merely  appro- 
priate, it  contains  information  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion sufficient  ta  enlighten  the  most  ignorant,  and  ar- 
gument to  silence  the  most  vnevangelical : — 

*'  Tb«  Urm  '«vaDgelk:al'  wu  tnt  given  th*  clstt,  limplv  on 
account  of  their  preaching  the  Qospel ;  or,  in  other  word*,  tneir 
exhibiting  with  elearnese  and  precition  the  peculiar  truths  of 
Chriitianity.  In  everr  eystem  there  are  some  principles  which 
serve  to  Identify  it,  and  in  which  its  distinguishing  essence  con- 
sists. In  tha  lystem  of  Chriatianityt  the  rules  of  moral  duty  are 
not  entitled  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  partly  because  they 
are  not  peculiar  to  It,  and  partly  because  they  are  retained  by 

gofessed  infidels,  who  avow  without  serunle  their  admiration  of 
e  morality  of  the  Gospel.  We  must  look,  then,  elsewhere,  for 
the  distinguishing  character  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  sought 
for  in  its  doctrines,— and  (as  its  professed  design  is  to  conduct 
men  to  eternal  happiness)  in  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  the 
way  of  salvation,  or  the  method  of  a  sinner's  reconciliation  with 
God.  There  are  some,  we  are  aware,  who  would  reduce  the 
whole  faith  of  a  Christian  to  a  belief  of  the  Messiahship  of  Christ, 
without  reflecting  that,  until  we  have  fixed  some  specific  ideas 
to  the  term  Messiah,  the  proposition  which  afflrmt  him  to  bs 
•uch  contains  no  information. 

**  The  measure  of  zeal  they  display  for  them,  they  conceive 
to  be  justified,  as  wtU  by  a  view  of  tht  actual  sUte  of 
human  nature,  as  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  inspired 
oracles.  Conceiving,  with  the  compilers  of  the  articles,  that  the 
state  of  man  is  that  of  a  fallen  and  apoatate  creature,  they  Justly 
conclodt  that »  mere  coda  of  morals  Is  inadequate  to  his  relief; 
that  having  lost  tht  favour  of  God  by  his  transgressionp  he  le- 
quires,  not  merely  to  be  instructed  In  the  rules  of  duty,  but  in 
the  method  of  regaining  the  happiness  he  has  forfeited ;  that  the 
pardon  of  sin,or  some  compensation  to  Divine  justice  for  the  injury 
he  has  done  to  the  mi^sty  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  are  the 
objeeu  which  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  ooeupy  Us  attention. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  duty  may  be  sufficient  to 
teach  an  innocent  creature  how  to  secure  the  felicity  he  pos- 
sesses, but  can  afford  no  relief  to  a  guilty  conscience,  nor  In- 
struct the  •sinner  how  to  recover  the  happiness  he  has  lost.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a  restorative 
dispensation ;  It  bears  a  continual  respect  to  a  state  ftom  which 
man  is  fallen,  and  is  a  provision  for  repairing  that  ruin  which 
the  introduction  of  moral  evil  has  brought  upon  him.  Exposed 
to  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the  curse  of  his  law,  he  stands  in 
need  of  a  Redeemer  (  diaordered  in  his  powers,  and  criminally 
averse  to  his  doty,  ho  equally  needs  a  Banctifier.  As  adapted  to 
such  a  situation,  much  of  the  New  Testament  is  employed  in 
displaying  the  character  and  unfolding  the  offices  of  both,  with  a 
view  of  engaging  him  to  embrace  that  scheme  of  mercy,  which 
the  Divine  benignity  haa  thought  fit  to  exhibit  in  the  Gospel. 
The  intention  of  St.  John,  in  composing  the  evangelical  history, 
coincides  with  the  entire  purpose  and  scope  of  revelation. 
•  Thess  things  ars  written,'  said  he,  '  that  ye  may  beUeve  that 


Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name.'  Whoever  considers  that,  upon  everv  hjpo- 
thesis  except  the  Sodnlan.  Christianity  ia  a  provisioB  of  mercy 
for  an  apostate  and  slnfUl  world,  through  a  Divine  Mediator,  vil] 
aehnowledge  that  something  more  Is  included  in  the  idea  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  than  the  inculcation  of  moral  duties ;  and 
that  he  who  confines  his  attention  to  these,  exchanges  the  cha- 
iBcter  of  a  Christian  pastor  fbr  that  of  a  faahionaUc  deolaimer  or 
a  philosophical  moralist.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  ministr)- 
of  the  apostles,  we  perceive  it  to  have  consisted  in  *  testifying 
repentance  toward  God  and  Csith  in  our  Lord  Jecui  Christ  j'  re- 
pentance, which  is  natural  religion  modified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  a  fallen  creature,  including  a  return  to  the  path  of 
duty ;  and  faith,  which  is  a  practical  compliance  with  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  by  receiving  the  Saviour  as  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  Faith  and  repenUnoe  being  the  prtauiv  duties 
enjoined  under  the  Gospel,  and  the  production  of  these  the  pro- 
fessed end  of  the  inspired  writers,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
those  who  ar«  ambitious  to  tread  in  their  steps,  insist  much,  in 
the  course  of  their  ministry,  on  the  topics  which  supply  the 

Srindpal  motives  to  these  duties ;— the  evil  of  sin,  the  extent  of 
uman  corruprion,  together  with  the  dignity,  power,  and  xrace 
of  the  Redeemer.  Remembering  that  the  object  of  repentance 
U  God,  they  do  not,4n  troaUng  of  sin,  saUsiy  themselves  with 
displaying  Its  mischievous  effects  in  society :  they  expatiate  on 
its  contrariety  to  the  Divine  nature ;  they  speak  of  it  chiefly  as 
an  aflVont  ofiered  to  the  authority  of  the  bupreme  Ruler:  and 
represent  no  repentance  as  genuine,  which  springs  not  from 
godly  sorrow,  or  a  concern  for  having  displeased  God.  In  this 
part  of  their  office,  they  make  use  of  the  moral  law,  which  re- 
quires the  devotion  of  the  whole  heart  and  unfailing  obedience, 
as  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  to  pierce  the  coascioace,  and  to  ooq- 
vince  men  '  that  by  the  deeds  of  It  no  flesh  living  can  be  justified, 
but  that  every  month  must  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  be- 
come guilty  before  God.'  The  uniform  course  of  oxporionoe 
serves  to  convince  them,  that,  till  a  deep  imsression  of  thU 
truth  be  made  on  the  heart,  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  promise  of  pardon  through  his  blood,  will  produce  no  grati- 
tude, and  excite  no  Interest.  In  inculcating  fklth  in  Christ, 
they  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  merely  exhlUttng  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  -,  a  mere  assent  to  which  upon  histori- 
cal grounds,  undeniably  fells,  in  innumerable  instances,  of  pro- 
ducing those  efieots  which  are  uniformly  ascribed  to  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  New  Testament,— neither  overcoming  the  world, 
nor  purifying  the  heart,  nor  Inducing  newness  of  life.  Thoy  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  external  evidencea  of  the  Christian  religioa 
are  chiefly  of  importance,  on  accoimt  of  their  tendency  to  fix  the 
attention  on  Christ,  the  principal  ohject  exhibited  in  that  dis- 
pensation ;  and  the  faith  on  which  the  Scriptures  lay  so  much 
stress,  and  connect  with  such  ineflkble  benefits,  they  conceive 
essentially  to  Involve  a  personal  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation, 
accompanied  with  a  cordial  suDmissIon  to  his  authority.  At- 
tempting te  produce  this  scriptural  feith,  in  a  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  blessing,  (without  which  the  best  means  will  be  un- 
successful.) they  dwell  much  on  the  dignity  of  his  character  as 
the  Son  of  God,  the  admirable  constitution  of  his  person  as 
'  Immanuel,  God  with  us,'  the  efilcacy  of  his  atonement, 
and  the  gracious  tenour  of  his  invitations,  together  with  the 
agency  of  that  Spirit  which  is  intrusted  to  him  as  the  Mediator, 
to  be  imparted  to  the  members  of  his  mystical  body.  In  their 
view,  to  preach  the  Gospel  is  to  preach  Christ ;  they  perceive 
the  New  Testament  to  be  full  of  him;  and  while  they  imbibe 
that  spirit  with  which  it  is  replete,  they  feel  a  sacred  ambition 
to  difiuse  '  the  savour  of  his  name  in  every  place.' 

*'  Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  hence  that  they  are  Inattentive 
to  the  interests  of  practical  religion,  or  that  their  ministry  Is 
merely  occupied  in  explaining  and  enforcina  a  doctrinal  system. 
None  lay  more  stress  on  the  duties  of  a  holy  lib,  or  urge  with  more 
consUnoy  the  aecesrity  of  their  hearers  showing  their  firith  by 
their  works ;  and  they  are  incessantly  afllrming,  with  St.  James, 
that  the  former  without  the  latter  is  dead,  being  alone.  Though, 
in  common  with  the  inspired  writers,  they  ascribe  their  transi- 
tion from  astete  of  death  to  a  state  of  Justification  sololy  to  faith 
in  Christ  previous  to  good  works  actually  performed,  yet  they 
eoually  Insist  upon  a  performance  of  those  works  as  the  evidence 
of  justifying  faith,  and,  supposing  life  to  be  spared,  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  final  happiness.  The  law,  not  altered  in 
its  requiremente,  (fbr  what  was  once  duty  they  conceive  to  bo 
duty  still,)  but  attempered  in  ite  saaetloBs  to  the  eifonnsataaeea 
of  a  fallen  creature,  they  exhibit  as  the  perpetual  standard  of 
rectitude,  as  the  sceptre  of  miu'esty  by  which  the  Saviour  rules 
his  disciples.  They  conceive  it  to  demand  the  same  things, 
though  not  with  the  same  rigour,  under  the  Gospel  dispoBeatioa 
as  before.  The  matter  of  duty  they  look  upon  as  unalterable, 
and  the  only  difference  to  be  this, — ^that  whereas  under  the 
covenant  of  works  the  condition  of  life  was  sinless  obedience, 
under  the  new  covenant  an  obedience  sincere  and  aflbctlonato, 
though  imperfect,  is  accepted,  for  the  sake  of  the  Radcemer. 
At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  cease  to  maintain  that  the  Ckidi 
which  they  hold  to  be  juatuying  comprehends  in  it  the  seminal 
principle  of  every  virtue;— that  if  genuine,  it  will  not  fail  to  be 
fruitful ;— and  that  a  Christian  has  it  in  his  power  to  show  his 
faith  '  by  his  works,'  and  bv  no  other  means.  Under  a  tixU  con- 
viction of  the  lUlen  state  of  man,  togsthor  with  his  moral  inca- 
pacity to  do  what  is  pleaaing  to  God,  they  copiously  insist  on  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  aUbctionately  urge  their  hoaren  to  im- 
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Blose  hit  gracious  as«Utanoe.  From  no  cUm  of  men  will  you 
Bear  more  tolemn  waminga  against  tin,  more  earnest  calls  to 
mpmauaf,  at  mot*  fkiU  and  distinct  delineations  of  the  duties 
rcsaltiBff  from  every  lelation  in  Uiii,  aeeompanied  with  a  peculiar 
adraati^e  of  drawing,  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  the 
atroogest  motiTea  to  strengthen  the  abhorrence  of  the  one,  and 
csdbiee  the  praetloe  of  the  other.  In  their  hands  morality  loses 
Dotbing  but  the  pagan  air  with  which  it  Is  too  often  invested ; 
tbe  norality  which  they  ei^oin  is  of  heavenly  origln.'-the  pure 
cxnxaatlon  of  truth  and  love,  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood,  and 
baptiaed  Into  an  element  of  Christian  sanctity.  If  we  look  at 
tise  slectoyrodueed  from  the  miniatiy  of  theae  men,  they  are  sueh 
«s  might  be  expected  to  result  firom  a  faithfUl  exhibition  of  the 
truth  of  God.  Wherever  they  labour  careless  sinners  are 
avakened,  profligate  transgressors  are  reclaimed,  the  mere  fimn 
or  RUgkm  is  euoeiedad  by  the  power,  and  fruits  of  genuine  piety 
appear  in  tbe  holy  and  exemplary  lives  of  their  adherents.  A 
wisiblereformatioQin  society  at  hurge,  and,  in  many  instances, 
aocqiiivocal  prooft  of  solid  conversion,  attest  the  purity  of  their 
doetviBea,  and  the  utility  of  their  labours;  ellbcts  which  we  ohal- 
loBgv  their  enemies  to  produce  where  a  different  sort  of  teaching 
prevaila. 

**  The  eontroversy  between  them  and  their  opponents,  to  say 
tbe  truth,  turns  on  a  point  of  the  greatest  magnitude,— the  quA- 
tion  at  iaaue  reapeota  the  choice  of  a  supreme  end,  and  whether 
we  «in  take  the  '  Lord  to  be  our  Ood.'  Their  opuonents  are  for 
conftainf  religion  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  tbe  tmtb  of  the  Christiaa  revelation,  aeoompanied  with  some 
cxtcfsal  ritea  of  devotion,  while  the  world  is  allowed  the  exclu- 
aive  dominion  of  tbe  heart.  They  are  for  carrying  into  eflbct  the 
apostolic  'eommiasion,  by  summoning  men  to  repentance,  and 
•ngaging  them  to  an  cntue  surrender  of  themselves  to  the  ser- 


vice of  God,  through  a  Mediator.  In  the  v'tem  of  humaa  life, 
their  opponents  assign  to  devotion  a  very  narrow  and  limited 
agency;  M«y  contend  for  its  having  the  supreme  oontrol.  The 
Ibrmer  expect  nothing  tevm  leligioiTbat  the  restraint  of  outw vd 
enormities  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment  i  in  the  views  of  the 
latter  It  is  productive  of  positive  excellence,— a  perennial  spring 
of  peace,  purity,  and  joy.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of 
oecaaional  referenoe.  they  eonsider  it  aa  a  principle  of  constant 
operation.  While  their  opponents  always  overlook  and  fre> 
quently  deny  the  specific  dmterence  between  the  church  and  the 
world,  in  their  views  the  Christian  Is  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in 
the  earth,  one  whose  heart  is  in  heaven,  and  who  is  supremely 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  eternal  realities.  Their  Qercest  oik* 
posers,  it  Is  true,  give  to  Jesus  Christ  the  title  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  but  it  requires  very  little  attention  to  perceive  that 
their  hope  of  future  happiness  is  placed  on  the  supposed  prepon- 
deranoy  of  tho  virtues  over  the  vices,  and  the  claims  which  they 
then  conceive  to  result  on  ihejtutice  of  God ;  while  the  opposite 
party  consider  themselves  as  mere  pensioners  on  mercy,  flee 
for  reftige  to  the  cross,  and  ascribe  their  hopes  of  salvation 
entirely  to  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer. 

"  For  our  parts,  supposing  the  being  and  perfections  of  God 
once  ascertained,  we  can  conceive  of  no  point  at  which  we  can 
be  invited  to  stop,  short  of  that  serious  piety  and  habitual  devo- 
tion which  the  evangelical  clergy  enforce.  To  live  without  reli- 
Son,  to  be  devoid  of  habitual  devotion,  is  natural  and  necessary 
him  who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  its  object;  but  upon 
what  prinoiples  he  can  Justify  his  conduct  who  professes  to  be- 
lieve in  a  Deity,  without  aiming  to  pleaae  him  in  all  things, 
without  placing  his  happiness  in  his  favour,  we  are  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend."— Zfeirs  Workit  vol-  li» 


SCENES  IN  THE  EAST. 


JsmusAi.Biff.— JeruMdera  is  peculiarly  situated  on  a 
wftdf  of  promontory,  nearly  encircled  by    higher 


This  tomainalei  on  the  east  in  the  craggy  Talley  of 
JdMMhaphat,  through  which  runs  the  brook  Kedron, 
aad  is  bomaded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  yalley  of 
Humom,  while  to  the  north  it  stretches  away  in  an 
uneven  plain,  OTcr  which  the  ancient  city  probably 
extended.  Immediately  beyond  the  ravine  rise  the 
other  elerations :  that  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  its 
three  summits,  a  few  clusters  of  trees,  and  its  highest 
pcnnt  crowned  with  a  building,  commands  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  whole  city.  Like  other  Turkish  towns,  the 
saiTcy  of  the  interior  disappoints  the  expectations 
excited  by  its  external  appearance.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  uneyen.  Irregularly  placed  houses  with 
diminatiTe  doors,  and  now  and  then  a  projecting  upper 
window,  are  badly  built ;  and,  from  the  scarcity  and 
deanieaa  of  timber,  are  usually  covered  with  rude  bee- 
hiye-sbaped  roofs.  In  some  directions  are  detached 
heaps  of  ruins,  and  in  others  are  inclosures  fenced  with 
the  prickly  Indian  fig.  Towards  the  Jews*  quarter  some 
cxtensiTO  ranges  of  walls  and  arches,  the  remains  of 
tbe  spwaoviM  hospital  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  are 
still  oonnderod  by  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  as  English 
property.  A  few  stragglers  only  are  seen  wandering 
in  tho  atreels — ^the  basaars  are  miserably  furnished — 
one  of  them,  arched  and  dark,  is  fast  falling  to  ruin. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  confined  to  chaplets,  crosses, 
earred  aheUa,  models  of  the  sacred  places,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  receptacles  for  holy  water,  which,  sanctified 
in  the  sepulchre,  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  widely 
distributed  through  Catholic  Europe.  So  low,  how- 
ever, is  the  state  of  art,  that  one  individual  only,  an 
ingeniovi  and  intelligent  Jew,  can  engrave  the  seal 
riaga,  so  generally  worn  in  the  east,  while  A  few  native 
Chrietisiie  carve  rudely  in  mother-of-pearl,  or  tattoo 
the  ansa  of  pilgrims  with  sacred  symbols.  Of  bread 
sad  meat  there  is  no  lack,  but  of  the  latter  little  va« 
ristfi  ¥rmt  and  vegetables  are  sparingly  supplied, 
ilthough  on  Fridays  the  neighbouring  peasants  hold 
•  kind  of  market — ^those  of  the  Moslem  faith  assem- 
bling for  devotion,  as  well  aa  to  dispose  of  their  scanty 
prDaiioe.-^i)r.  Hogff*M  Visit  to  Jerusalem, 

Patmos. — Patmos,  the  place  of  St.  John's  banish- 
neat,  at  present  named  Psimosa,  is  one  of  those  small 
ialandf  in  the  Archipelago,  or  iSgean  leat  which  woKt 


under  the  general  name  of  the  Cyclases,  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  most  rocky,  barren,  and  un- 
productive among  them.  Its  whole  circumference 
does  not  exceed  eighteen  miles;  and  though  it  is 
placed  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  firom  the  Asiatic 
continent,  yet,  owing  to  its  mountainous  purfiice,  it  can 
be  easily  seen  from  the  city  of  Ephesus.  It  was  long 
used  as  a  state-prison  by  the  Romans.  It  was,  in- 
deed, their  principle  depot  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
those  prisoners  who  were  put  for  any  length  of  time 
under  severe  restraint.  In  most  places  the  shores  are 
inaccessible,  rendering  it  difficult  of  access,  and 
equally  difficult  to  escape  from.  There  is  not  a  spot  in 
the  Archipelago  which  has  mors  the  appearance  of  a 
volcanic  origin  than  Patmos.  Different  parts  have 
the  semblance  of  craters,  and  substances  resembling 
lava  are  common  among  the  fragments  of  the  rocks. 
La  Seala,  the  only  town  in  the  iidand,  appears  to  be 
built  on  the  ^edge  of  one  of  the  ancient  craters,  slo- 
ping off  on  either  side  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  As 
the  valleys  are  generally  left  without  culture,  few 
places  can  present  a  more  gloomy  and  desolate  appear- 
ance to  the  traveller.— CWSsrfson. 

Babylon.— Though  no  antiquary,  as  I  have  said,  I 
determined  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  passing  along  the 
walls  of  Babylon.  Many  fragmenta  of  &ioks  were 
lying  among  the  sand,  some  marked  with  the  character 
I  noticed  in  Hillah.  All  was  barren  around  i  although 
at  some  distance,  where  the  waters  were  shsllowest,  I 
could  see  the  grass  peeping  above  them.  By  the 
walls  I  had  found  a  diy  road  to  the  base  of  the  huge 
shapeless  mound  on  wldch  the  tower  is  placed  ;  its  cir- 
cumferenceis  estimated  at  little  more  than  seven  hundred 
yards ;  a  narrow  way  divided  it  firom  a  still  larger  and 
more  irregular  heap,  upon  the  side  of  which  stood, 
fhcing  the  tower,  a  small  mosque.  If  the  dervishes  to 
whom  these  memorials  are  erected,  lived  on  the  spots 
where  the  tombs  now  stand  that  are  to  be  seen  over 
the  remains  of  Babylon,  they  selected  well  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  world ;  more  forlorn  spots  could 
scarcely  be  fbund ;  for,  in  tiie  Great  Desert,  even, 
there  is  verdure  and  flower — ^here  all  is  utter  misery. 

On  the  height  of  the  first  mound  stands  a  well- built 
tower,  of  something  less  than  forty  feet  high.  Sueh  an 
erection  in  modem  days  would  excite  admiration  for ' 
its  workmanship ;  with  what  astonishment  must  it  be 
viewed  in  the  supposition  that  its  age  eieseda  four 
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tiiousand  yeanl  Hage  heaps  of  brick  lie  about, 
melted  into  lolid  masses,  as  if  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
and  the  whole  mound  on  which  the  pillar  stands  is 
covered  with  fragments  of  well-baked  bricks ;  and  this 
is  the  Temple  of  Belns,  it  is  said,  or  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  At  any  rate,  be  it  what  it  may,  it  stands  on 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  where  Babylon  once  stood ;  and 
most  completely,  as  my  eyes  wandered  over  the  scene 
of  desolation,  did  I  feel  the  truth  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  judgments  pronounced  against  her;  yes,  *' Every 
one  that  goeth  by  Babylon  shall  be  astonished. '* — 
Skiimer't  Overland  Journey  to  India, 

The  most  remarkable  ruin,  both  in  magnitude  and 
name,  is  that  called  by  the  Arabs,  Sirs  Nimrod,  or 
Nimrod's  tower.  This,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  ancient  tower  of  Babel,  the  earliest  and 
mightiest  specimen  of  human  skill  and  human  auda- 
city. The  travels  of  Mr.  Rich  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
have  rendered  us  more  familiar  with  those  huge  ruins 
than  could  previously  have  been  hoped  for.  The  com- 
pressed view  of  their  accounts  given  by  Heeren  is  very 
striking  and  animated. 

"  This  huge  mass  of  building  lies  about  six  miles 
•outh-west  of  Hillah.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an 
oblong  hill,  the  base  of  which,  according  to  Porter,  is 
two  thousand  and  eighty-two  feet  in  circumference. 
Rich  reckons  it  two  tibousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  fix  in  a  positive  manner  the  circumference 
of  such  a  ruin.  Its  present  height,  reckoning  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  which  crowns  its  summit,  is  two 
hundred  feet ;  the  tower  itself  is  thirty-five.  Looking 
at  it  from  the  west,  the  entire  mass  rises  at  once  from 
the  plain  in  one  stupendous,  though  irregular  pyra- 
midal hill.  It  is  composed  of  fine  bricks,  kiln-baked. 
From  the  western  side,  two  of  its  stories  may  be  dis- 


tinctly seen  ;  the  first  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  doTen 
in  the  middle  by  deep  ravines.  The  tower-like  look- 
ing ruin  on  the  summit  is  a  solid  mass,  twenty-eight 
feet  wide,  of  the  most  beautiful  masonry ;  to  all  ap- 
pearances it  formed  an  angle  of  some  square  buildings, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
side.  *  The  cement  which  connects  the  bricks  is  so 
hard  that  it  was  impossible  to  chip  the  smallest  piece  ; 
and  for  this  reason  none  of  the  inscriptions  can  be 
copied,  as  they  are  always  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
bricks.  It  is  rent  from  the  top  nearly  half  way  to  the 
bottom ;  and  at  its  foot  lay  several  unshapen  masses 
of  fine  brickwork,  still  bearing  traces  of  a  violent 
fire,  which  has  given  them  a  vitrified  appearance, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  has  been  struck 
by  lightning.  The  appearance  of  the  hill  on  the 
eastern  side  evidently  shows  that  this  enormous  mass 
has  been  reduced  more  than  one  half.  Only  three 
stories  of  the  eight  which  it  formerly  contained  can 
now  be  discerned.  The  earth  about  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  is  now  clear;  but  is  again  surrounded  with 
walls,  which  form  an  oblong  square,  enclosing  nume- 
rous heaps  of  rubbish,  probably  once  the  dwellings  of 
the  inferior  deities,  or  of  the  priests  and  officers  of  the 
temple.  The  appearance  of  the  tower  of  Nimrod  is 
sublime  even  in  its  ruins.  Clouds  play  around  its 
summit;  its  recesses  are  inhabited  by  lions,  three 
being  quietly  basking  on  its  heights  when  Porter 
approached  it ;  scarcely  intimidated  by  the  cries  of  the 
Arabs,  they  gradually  and  slowly  descended  into  the 
plain.  Thus  the  words  of  the  prophet  have  been  fulfilled, 
**  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  be  there ;  owls  shall 
fill  their  houses,  ostriches  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there.  Jackalls  shall  howl  in  their  palac«s, 
and  wild  hounds  in  their  pleasant  places  I " 


GEMS. 


Social  union.— From  our  social  union  it  is  that 
we  derive  all  those  dear  and  tender  connexions  that 
constitute  the  leading  charms  and  happiness  of  human 
life;  that  parents,  children,  brethren.  Mends,  asso- 
ciates* fellow -citisens,  are  all  enabled  to  live  and  act 
together,  in  love,  and  peace,  mutual  confidence  and 
general  security ;  that  our  inheritance,  the  fruits  of 
our  industry,  and  reward  of  our  labours,  are  quietly 
enjoyed  and  freely  applied  to  purposes  of  benevolence 
and  duty ;  that  under  the  wholesome  administration  of 
those  laws  which  providence  hath  appointed  for  our 
refuge  and  protection,  we  fear  no  open  violence,  and 
recur  to  none  for  defence  and  redress  ;  that  we  are  led 
to  cultivate  every  honest  art  and  liberal  refinement  of 
a  civil  state  ;  to  extend  our  views  and  intercourse,  and 
know  all  the  enjoyments  arising  from  a  fellowship  of 
things  divine  and  human. — Kirwan. 

Impatience. — I  have  seen  the  rays  of  the  sun  or 
of  the  moon  dash  upon  a  brazen  vessel,  whose  lips 
kissed  the  face  of  those  waters  that  lodged  within  its 
bosom ;  but  being  turned  back  and  sent  off,  with  its 
smooth  pretences  or  rougher  wafdngs,  it  wandered 
about  the  room  and  beat  upon  the  roof,  and  still 
doubled  its  heat  and  motion.  So  is  sickness  and  sor- 
row entertained  by  an  unquiet  and  discontented  man. 
Nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  entangle  our 
spirits  in  wildness  and  amazements,  like  a  partridge 
fluttering  in  a  net,  which  she  breaks  not,  though  she 
breaks  her  wings. — Jeremy  Tayior, 

The  Bible.— Whether  that  book  which  we  call  by 
way  of  eminence  the  Bible,  be  a  revelation  from  God 
or  not,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  whencesoever  the  informa- 
tion ma^  be  supposed  to  hate  come,  that  we  are  ac- 
tually in  posMMioii  of  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true 


God,  in  opposition  to  alt  the  fooleries  of  polytheistic 
superstition.  From  whatever  source,  and  by  what- 
ever channel,  this  superior  knowledge  has  reached  us, 
such,  in  the  providence  of  God,  is  the  indisputable  fact. 
^Wardlaw. 

Cauds. — I  think  it  very  wonderful  to  see  persons 
of  the  best  sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together 
in  shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  wit^  no  other 
conversation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game 
phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  black  or  red 
spots,  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  the  delight  of  vast  numbers  of  man- 
kind, and  even  men  who  ph>fess  to  have  a  superiority 
of  taste,  and  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  others, 
pass  away  much  of  their  time  in  this  useless,  and  often 
injurious  pursuit.  Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear 
any  one  of  this  species  complaining  that  life  is  short  ? 
— AddtMon, 

Happiness. — ^We  pity  the  folly  of  the  lark,  which, 
while  it  playeth  with  the  feather,  stoopeth  to  the 
glass,  is  caught  in  the  fowler's  net;  and  yet  cannot 
see  ourselves  alike  made  fools  by  Satan,  who,  de- 
luding us  by  tlie  vain  feathers  and  glasses  of  the 
world,  suddenly  enwrappeth  us  in  his  snares.  We 
see  not  the  nets,  indeed ;  it  is  too  much  that  we 
shall  feel  them,  and  that  they  are  not  so  easily 
escaped  after,  as  before  avoided.  O  Lord,  keep  thou 
mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity.  And  though  mine 
eyes  see  it,  let  not  my  heart  stoop  to  it,  but  loathe 
it  afar  off.  And  if  I  stoop  at  any  time  and  be  taken, 
set  thou  my  soul  at  liberty,  that  I  may  say,  my  soul 
IS  escaped,  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowler ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.^- 
Biihop  Hall. 
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THE  INSTINCTS  OF  PLANTS. 


What  a  beautiful  system  is  Nature — animate 
and  inanimate  How  beautiful  she  was  in  my 
childhood.  How  beautiful  she  still  is ;  as  I 
ba?e  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  once  or 
twice  m  the  long,  long  year,  when  I  emerge  for 
a  short  season  from  the  town's  almost  endless 
shadow  of  buildings,  and  the  unceasing  clatter  of 
wheels.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  smile  of  Nature 
rested  on  my  childish  days ;  and  her  voice  early 
became  familiar  to  my  ear ;  I  was  not  bred  in  a 
London  nursery  or  drawing-room ;  hushed  when 
my  shouts  of  joy  were  too  loud  and  hearty ; 
chid  when  a  snowy  collar  or  pinafore  was  uuduly 
soiled  ;  or  led  forth  only  when  the  weather  was 
so  superlatively  mild  that  the  southern  breeze 
might  be  permitted  for  half  an  hour  to  fan  my 
wan  and  faded  cheek.  No,  the  wintry  winds 
blew  on  me  unfelt  and  unrebuked.  My  brow 
w»  bronzed  by  the  hottest  sun  of  summer.  The 
tallest  tree  deterred  me  not  from  capturing  the 
crow's  nest  near  its  summit.  The  widest  .ditch 
was  jumped  over — or  into.  The  awful  frown  of 
that  most  awful  of  all  awful  functionaries — the 
village  schoolmaster—^did  not  prevent  me  from 
occasionally  playing  truant.  "Stolen  joys  are 
sweet.*  A  most  true  proverb,  as  I  can  amply 
testify.  But  never  since  have  I  experienced  a 
joy  equal  to  the  stolen  ones  of  that  last  long 
summei^s  day  when  I  turned  my  back  on  school, 
Dominie,  prudence,  and  all  connected  with  them, 
and  strolled  and  wandered  even  until  the  village 
spire  was  lost  to  {^y  sight,  as  free  from  care  as 
the  birds  that  sang  around  me. . 

Now  could  I  be  other  than  happy?  Was 
there  not  the  wood  echoing  with  delicious  music  I 
with  its  blackberries — climbing  honeynsuckle — 
and  snug  little  naturally  formed  passages  and 
aibours,  with  their  mossy  carpets  ?  Was  I  not 
proud  as  a  monarch  and  far  happier?  And 
when  I  had  wearied  myself  with  enjoyment  did 
not  Nature  present  a  hundred  couches  for  my 
choice.  Was  there  not  also  the  little  brook,  at 
least  three  feet  deep,  of  such  crystal  clearness 
that  every  pebble  which  assisted  to  pave  its  bed 
was  visible.  What  a  delicious  bath.  How 
qieedily  did  the  iittle  green  cloth  jacket,  with 
the  round  gilt  buttons,  and  all  the  other  encum- 
bnmcea  of  my  active  limbs  disappear  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  then  such  splashing,  and 
ducking  and  wading.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
day.  I  should  however  have  no  objection  to 
forget*  the  following,  when  the  Dominie  marked 
his  displeasure  at  my  proceedings— on  my  back. 

Deeply  did  I  drink  at  the  fountain  of  nature, 
and  amply  now  am  I  rewarded  for  it  How 
many  an  hour  of  mental  fever  has  been  slaked 
even,  by  the  remembrance.  Thanks  to  a  vivid 
teroperament  and  quick  imagination,  which  are 
not  to  be  thanked  on  all  occasions,  I  can  look 
through  the  smoke  and  fog  of  a  London  day  in 
[No.  9.     Mabcu  1,  1897.— 2</.]        Vol.  i. 


November,  into  the  clear  open  country;  and  revel 
at  pleasure  amid  the  beauties  of  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  or  Winter.  Sometimes  I  am  lying 
under  a  hedge  of  hawthorn,  covered  with  blos- 
som. In  the  bush  just  above  me  is  a  nest  of 
young  birds,  and  the  parents  are  flitting  to  and 
fro  to  seek  and  to  bring  food  with  which  to  still 
their  clamours.  The  sky  is  blue  above  me,  un- 
stained even  by  the  pallid  apparition  of  a  Oloud ; 
and  the  sun  is  carrying  joy  to  the  heart  of  every 
bird,  quadruped,  flower,  and  blossom.  Sheep 
are  browsing  in  the  meadow  before  me,  and  many 
a  twin  lamb  is  gambolling  amid  the  daisied  her* 
bage.  At  another  time  I  am  leaning  on  the 
margin  of  a  broad,  clear,  sequestered  stream  ; 
perchance  gazing  on  the  water  lilies ;  my  fit  of 
abstraction  occasionally  startled  and  broken  in 
upon,  now  by  the  leaping  up  of  the  speckled 
trout,  which  instantly  falls  back  into  the  splash- 
ing-  waters  and  darts  away,  masticating  mean* 
while  the  beautiful  blue  fly,  which  a  moment 
before  was  sporting  in  the  sunbeam,  happy  in  its 
unconsciousness  of  danger ;  and  anbn  by  the 
arrow-like  flight  of  the  brilliant  king  flsher,  which, 
like  the  form  of  some  loved  and  buried  one  seen 
in  a  dream,  is  delightfully  recognised  for  a 
moment,  and  then  lost  for  ever.  Another  time 
I  am  on  the  shore  of  the  vast  ocean.  Its  waves 
are  heaving,  plunging,  and  roaring  around  me. 
Distant  sails  are  at 'one  moment  seen,  and  the 
next  lost  in  the  furrowed  water.  The  wind  baa 
that  peculiar  warning  sound  which  precedes  a 
storm,  and  I  anticipate  the  struggle  of  brave  men 
with  the  combined  elements — the  relaxation  of 
exertion,  as  fatigue  becomes  less  endurable  and 
hope  more  £unt — the  rush  to  planks  and  any 
thing  capable  of  floatuig — ^the  wreck — ^the  indi- 
vidual battling  with  the  waters,  and  last,  the 
bursting  of  the  bubble  which  contained  the  life^ 
breath  of  the  sunken  mariner. 

These,  and  a  thousand  fisincies  of  the  same 
kind,  mitigate  the  irksomeness  of  my  imprison- 
ment ;  for  such  a  continued  and  constrained 
residence  amid  brick  and  mortar  b  in  my  estima- 
tion. But  they  cannot  equal  the  enjoyment 
which  I  feel  when  my  face  is  really  fanned  by 
the  fresh  breeze,  and  the  odour  of  wood  burning 
on  the  cottage  hearths  is  in  my  nostrils.  How 
delightful  is  the  scene,  whether  it  consist  in  the 
sublime  beauties  of  the  mountain,  the  forest,  or 
the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  park  and  the  meadow. 
In  either  case  I  see  quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  fish 
and  insect,  in  the  state  prescribed  by  nature ; 
therefore  happy,  and  apparently  grateful.  Then 
the  trees  and  flowers,  are  not  they,  also,  suscep- 
tible of  consciousness  ?  Look  at  them,  one  and 
all,  are  they  not  enjoying  the  air  and  the  sunshine, 
and  gazing  with  meek  and  contemplative  delight 
on  each  other's  beauty.  Nay,  reader,  do  not 
look  so  like  a  crabbed,  matter-of-fact  philosopher. 
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Allow  me  to  indulge  my  fanoy,  elthoufh  Liiv* 
naeus  may  not  have  sanctioned  it.  If  Hamilton 
Reynolds  wm  permitted  to  oonMer  n  bird  **  a 
winged  flower,*  why  may  not  I  be  permitted,  in 
imagination,  to  pronounce  flowers  to  be  silenl, 
AOtionless  biida  f  If  tiie  animal  has  eireulatiiig 
throughout  its  system,  and  visiting  its  most 
minute  parts,  a  lUe-sustaiaing  fluid,  so  also  has 
the  plant.  If  the  one  performs  the  functions  of 
respiration,  so  tdso  does  the  other.  The  plant, 
as  well  as  the  atdmal,  seeks  the  situation  best 
fltted  lo  its  nature;  proceeds  from  youth  to 
maturity,  thence  to  old  age,  and  dies,  leaving  Its 
progeny  behind  it  If  the  nightingale  makes  the 
ur  vocal  with  music,  the  rose  imparts  to  it  delt>- 
oious  odour.  If  the  swan,  gliding  over  the  waters, 
exhibits  an  emblem  of  grace,  peace,  and  inno« 
cence,  the  stately  and  motionless  lily  does  the 
lame.  If  the  linnet  awakes  with  the  sun,  and 
grows  glad  in  his  early  beams,  he  but  resembles 
the  gentle  daisy  beneath  him.  If  the  fowls  of 
the  ur  dose  their  ^gs  and  droop  their  heads 
in  rest,  so  also  do  the  sweet  denizens  of  the  gar- 
den fold  their  many-hued  leaves,  and  bow  in 
odorous  slumber. 

But,  reader,  you  cry  "Pshaw I •  and  say, 
"  What  nonsense  is  here  \  what  justification  can 
you  plead  for  using  the  term  at  the  head  of  your 
Article— <  the  instincts  of  plants?'**  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  gentle  reader ;  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
tend that  fir-trees  emigrate,  that  dahlias  build 
nests,  or  that  violets  hoard  dew  and  rain-drops 
against  a  time  of  scarcity;  yet  I  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  apply  the  word  "instinct*  to  vegeta- 
bles ;  and,  moreover,  claim  a  peculiar  right  to 
tise  it  in  reference  to  them.  Hie  instinct  of 
animals,  as  exhibited  in  its  phenomena,  occa- 
sionally so  nearly  resembles  reason,  that  philoso- 
phers have  much  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  mind  of  brutes.  In  the  vegetable,  on 
the  contrary,  where  no  agency  superior  to  matter 
exists,  no  doubt  can  arise,  for  every  power  ex- 
erted by  the  plant  to  secure  its  more  perfect 
development,  or  to  surmount  obstacles  to  its 
progress,  must  be  purely  Instinctive.  The  vary- 
ing necessities  of  the  animal,  and  the  numerous 
purposes  which  its  Creator  intended  it  to  effect, 
render  an  indwelling  intelligence  necessary  to  it ; 
but  the  wants  and  ends  of  the  plant  are  so  simple, 
that  instinct  less  complex  is  suflicient,  on  its 
part,  for  the  supply  of  the  one,  and  to  effect  the 
other.  It  is  by  the  agency  of  these  Instincts,  so 
beautifully  diversified  yet  exquisitely  uniform  in 
their  intention  and  results,  that  earth  presents 
tiie  wondrous  and  lovely  scene  which  we  behold. 
Had  not  her  inanimate  as  well  as  her  animated 
children  been  gifted  with  them,  irregularity,  de- 
ibrmity,  and  gradual  decay  must  have  ensued. 

But,  reader,  perhaps  you  still  shake  your  head, 
and  are  yet  disposed  to  dispute  my  right  to  apply 
the  word  *<  instinct  *  to  the  vegetable  creation. 
Mark,  then,  that  Virginia  creeper;  it  has  run 


along  and  entwined  with  the  iron  fence  of  the 
little  terrace.  All  the  support  it  needed,  it  there 
found,  and  troubled  not  itself  about  fhe  ftitdre ; 
but  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  must  work  on 
a  new  plan.  It  has  reaehed  the  apparently  im* 
practicable  wall ;  it  cannot  writhe  between  the 
bricks  and  ihsten  itself  around  them,  for  the  moN 
tar  is  as  obdurate  as  they ;  but  it  puts  forth  a 
little  foeler,  which  it  makes  last  to  the  upright 
uncompromising  barrier ;  now  it  shoots  forward 
agdn,  but  soon  finding  continued  support  tieed- 
fill,  takes  anotiier  secure  hold  of  the  brickwork : 
thus,  by  successive  efforts,  the  top  is  reached 
and  overpassed.  What  now  ?  Does  it  still 
carefiiUy  make  good  its  footing,  step  by  step  ? 
No,  it  dangles  leisurely  downwards,  with  all  the 
ease  and  indolence  of  a  cititen  who,  having  toiled 
hard  for  a  fortune,  and  obtained  it,  feels  further 
exertion  unnecessary.  Look,  too,  at  the  braneh 
of  that  delicious  honeysuckle,  it  has  been  grow- 
ing in  a  stndght  line,  but  can  no  longer  support 
itself  in  that  direction  ;  it  therefore  proceeds 
spirally,  seeking  foreign  aid.  It  lias  ftllen  In 
with  a  branch  no  stronger  than  itself;  this  la  not 
what  it  wanted ;  but  by  union,  the  chances  of 
support  to  both  will  be  multiplied  ;  besides,  con- 
genial firiendships  are  the  greatest  solace  of  ad- 
versity. The  better  to  secure  their  mutuid  ob« 
ject  the  one  curves  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the 
right,  and  presently  they  secure  the  support  they 
sought  There,  too,  is  another  limb  of  the  same 
plant,  on  which  equal  good  fortune  has  not 
shone  ;  it,  also,  has  found  a  branch,  but  a  dead 
one,  which  cannot,  of  conrsef  render  it  the  as- 
sistance which  its  Sister  derives  from  her  com- 
panionship. But  although  unable  to  aid  it  in  its 
search  for  a  sustainer,  its  lifeless  stem  may  be 
made  of  some  use  to  Increase  the  strength  of 
our  branch,  and,  accordingly,  the  latter  twista 
itself  around  it,  in  one  invariable  direction— from 
the  right  to  the  left. 

Confine  your  plants  in  a  mom,  and  observe 
how  the  leaves  will  yearn,  and  pine  after,  and 
turn  towards  the  light.  Take  that  geranium 
which  is  looking  out  of  the  window  as  an  in- 
stance ;  turn  the  side  which  la  now  to,  firam  the 
light;  see  what  a  flutter  and  bustie  there  is 
among  the  leaves,  which  are  all  at  work  repairing 
the  cruel  mischief  you  have  done  them«r  See 
the  myriad  heads  of  clover,  which  so  love  the 
^ce  of  the  sun,  that  they  hail  him  in  the 
east  at  his  rising,  and  continue  their  steadfiist 
gaze  on  him  even  to  his  setting  In  the  west 
What  think  you  of  that  eruel  plant,  a  downright 
vegetable  spider,  the  Venus  fiy-tiap,  which  allures 
the  poor  insect  into  its  power  by  the  ofi^r  of 
delicious  nectar,  and  then  crushes  it  in  its  em- 
bmce  t  Poor  fly  I  your  fate  is  that  of  many  a 
being  gifted  with  more  than  instinct,  who  em- 
braces vice  in  the  search  after  pleasure,  and  finds, 
instead,  destruction.  Will  you  tell  me  that  the 
hedysarum  gyrans  is  not  full  of  conscious  bappi 
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tktts  when  it  raises,  and  lowen,  and  whirls  iu 
leaves  in  the  calm  air  uid  genial  sunshine.  If 
yoQ  think  it  is  not,  impede  its  operations  for  a 
moment,  and  when  the  obstruction  to  its  enjoy- 
ment is  remored,  see  with  what  an  increase  of 
Tfgour  and  Telocity  it  will  resume  its  dance, 
oveijoyed  at  its  release  from  temporary  thraldom. 

What  will  you  say,  dissentient  reader,  to  the 
senaitive  plant  ?  Wliat  to  the  tamarind-tree  and 
ofters,  which,  at  night,  fold  their  leaves  around 
the  young  fruit  to  protect  it  from  the  inclement 
ur?  What  to  the  American  cowslip,  which 
bows  its  head  to  protect  its  seed  from  the  driving 
lain ;  and  when  these  are  nearly  ripe,  erects  it 
again,  as  if  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
worthily  fulfilled  a  duty  ? 

What  an  emblem  is  the  lesser  dodder — which 
elimbe  up  the  trunks  of  loftier  and  stronger 
plants,  and  when  it  has  matured  means  of  suck- 
ing noorishment  from  them,  abandons  its  own 
root,  and  holds  no  more  direct  communication 
with  the  earth— of  those  human  beings  who, 
without  any  foundation  of  their  own,  exalt  them- 
selves by  mcHis  of  the  substance  and  worth  of 
others  I-^-^f  the  man  wlu>,  by  ductility  of  prin- 
eiple  and  skilful  meanness,  climbs  to  a  station 
•aperior  to  his  origin,  and  then  disconnects  him- 
self from,  and  grows  ashamed  of  the  dunghill 
from  which  he  sprang  I 

How  sedulously  do  the  children  of  the  forest, 
the  field,  and  the  garden  provide  for  the  well- 
being  of  tiieir  oflfspring,  and  the  dissemination 
of  their  species!  here  attaching  their  seeds  to 
the  clothes  of  passing  travellers,  to  the  fur  of 
qnadrapedB,  or  the  feathers  of  birds,  thus  to  be 


transported  to  their  future  locality  ;  there,  by  a 
convulsive  effort,  ejec^g  ^em  from  the  nursery 
in  which  they  were  carefully  nurtured,  as  long 
as  such  nurture  was  required.  Behold  the  bar* 
leycom  dropping  from  its  parent  stem,  and  trudge 
ing  on  and  on  until  it  finds  an  eligible  spot  in 
which  to  establirii  itself  I  Many  cast  their  pro*, 
geny  on  the  waters,  to  be  wafted  to  distant  qpots, 
there  to  spring  up,  and,  in  their  turn,  multiply 
the  localities  of  their  species ;  while  many,  agaiii» 
commit  them  to  the  fidelity  of  the  summer  breeses. 
There  is  the  thistle,  for  instance,  which,  like  tha 
land  of  which  it  is  the  emblem,  sends  forth  its 
children  into  every  quarter,  to  take  root  in,  and 
draw  sustenance  from  every  soil,  however  bleak 
and  barren. 

And  now,  reader,  are  you  satisfied  with,  or 
will  you  tolerate,  the  title  of  my  paper  ?  I  could 
go  on  citing  instances  **  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury 
clock,"  or  any  other  clock  that  goes.  But  if  you 
are  not  already  convinced,  I  despair  of  converting 
you  ;  therefore,  in  return  for  the  patience  which 
has  enabled  you  to  travel  to  the  end  of  this  long 
paper,  if  you  still  do  not  like  the  word  "  instinct," 
as  I  have  applied  it,  I  grant  you  full  permissitiffi 
to  substitute  in  the  reading  any  other  which  you 
may  consider  preferable  ;  and  trust  that  if  you 
cannot  sympathize  in  my  botanical  fancies,  yet 
that  you  will  concur  with  me  in  acknowledging 
the  fhct,  that  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  well 
the  inanimate  as  the  sentient,  exhibit  proofr  of 
the  same  uniform  design,  and  that  they  aie  alike 
governed  by  laws  beautifully  and  unerringly 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  created.  N. 


DIVINE  CONDESCENSION,   HUMAN  EXALTATION. 


'Thk  condeaeendon  of  God,  as  already  traced 
In  its  downward  stagea,  was  not  ostentation  and 
display.  It  coold  not  fhil  to  be  productive  of 
eertam  tflfeets  s  for  as  surely  as  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  hia  Justice  would  have  tended  to  destroy, 
so  certainly  ther  operation  of  his  love  would  have 
a  tendency  to  save.  And  it  could  not  be  others 
wise  than  that  these  restorative  effects  should  be 
commensttrate  with  the  degree  of  condescension 
which  he  exercised ;  they  would  correspond  in 
neasttre  as  well  as  in  kind.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  this  exact  correspondence  obtains  :  He 
stooped  to  earth  that  we  might  be  raised  to  hea- 
ven I  he  partook  of  our  human  nature  that  we 
might  be  made  partakers  of  his  dwins  ;  he  died 
•n  ignominious  death  that  we  might  live  a  glo- 
rified and  eternal  life. 

In  glancing  at  the  pinnacle  of  distinction  to 
which  man  is  raised,  let  us  mark  two  or  three  of 
the  more  elevated  stages  in  the  ascending  scale. 
The  lowest  to  which  we  shall  allude  is  that  of  a 
servant  of  the  most  high  God.  From  being  the 
akvca  of  nD»  he  advances  us  into  his  high  and 


holy  service.  He  has  no  need  of  our  service^ 
for  he  is  self-sufficient,  and  could  accomplish 
every  thing  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  or  if  he 
chose  to  surround  himself  with  obedient  servants, 
as  a  thing  becoming  his  mig^sty  and  state,  he 
might  have  taken  them  all  from  the  hihabitants 
of  the  heavenly  world. ♦  They  have  never  r^ 
volted  from  him,  never  abused  his  goodness,  nor 
renounced  his  authority,  as  we  have  done  ;  but 
have  ever  counted  it  their  highest  honour  to 
adore  and  serve  him.  How  astonishing  is  it, 
then,  Uiat  he  should  come  to  seek  for  servants 
in  this  sinful  world  I  that  he  should  call  any  into 
his  service  from  among  our  apostate  and  guilty 
rsce  !  And  yet  he  does  this  ;  and  he  does  it  in 
a  manner  as  though  he  were  really  dependent  on 
our  services,  as  though  he  were  unable  to  coi^ 
duct  the  affairs  of  his  government  without  us ; 
for  he  not  only  calls  us,  he  urges,  and  entreats, 
and  even  offers  to  reward  us,  though  we  can 

*  If  the  xmtm  mistake  not,  there  is  a  passage  •omewhere 
in  the  celebrated  Ho%Te'B  works,  the  acopo  of  which  besn 
ft  reMmUanoe  to  this  paragnpfa. 
K  2 
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never  be  otherwise  than  unprofitable  servants. 
If  we  neglect  his  first  invitations  he  repeats 
them  ;  if  we  faint  in  his  service  he  supports  and 
encourages  us  ;  if  we  revolt  from  his  service  he 
actually  follows  and  brings  us  back  to  it  again  ; 
he  stoops  to  do  that  which  we  should  count  it 
a  degradation  to  do  to  our  fellow-creatures,  fie 
reminds  us  that  angels  are  our  fellow-servants ; 
he  calls  us  co-workers  together  with  himself ;  he 
even  engages  to  applaud  us  at  last  in  the  face  of 
the  universe,  by  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servants^  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord." 

But  if  it  be  an  honour  to  be  advanced  into 
the  service  of  God,  how  surpassing  the  distinction 
of  being  raised  into  his  friendship  !  And  yet 
this  is  his  language,  "  Ye  are  my  friends  ;  hence- 
forth I  call  you  not  servants,  but  friends.'*  Had 
he  only  regarded  his  people  in  the  light  of  his 
.servants,  he  would  only- have  laid  his  commands 
upon  them  ;  and  even  this  would  have  been  con- 
ferring on  them  an  honour  which  angels  are 
emulous  and  happy  to  enjoy.  But  he  not  only 
entrusts  them  with  his  commands,  he  shares  with 
them  his  secrets,  and  honours  them  with  his  con- 
fidence. He  gives  them  the  utmost  freedom  of 
access  to  him,  permitting  them  to  come  even  to 
his  seat,  and  to  enter  the  secret  of  his  pavilion. 
They  share  his  sympathy,  his  counsel,  and  his 
aid  ;  and  in  return,  they  feel  a  growing  conge- 
niality with  his  .character,  make  his  cause  their 
own,  and  rejoice  when  it  is  promoted,  as  though 
their  own  interests  were  advanced.  They  are 
conscious  of  a  holy  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
his  name,  as  if  it  were  committed  entirely  to  their 
custody,  or  as  if  their  own  life  and  happiness 
were  bound  up  with  it.  O  how  exalted  .and 
how  ennobling  is  this  relation  to  God !  and  yet 
it  is  their  privilege  to  sustain  it :  they  are  known 
in  heaven,  though  they  may  not  be  on  earth,  as 
the  friends  of  God. 

But  they  sustain  a  relation  still  higher,  if  pos- 
sible, than  this :  "  Beloved,"  says  an  apostle, 
"  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God."  "  Ye  are  all  the 
children  of  God,"  says  another  apostle,  ••  by  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus."  "  And  if  children,  then  heirs  ; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  "  O," 
said  one  of  the  Malabarian  converts  appointed 
by  the  Danish  missionaries  to  translate  a  cate- 
chism, in  which  believers  are  called  the  "  sons  "  of 
God, — '*  O  it  is  too  much !  let  me  rather  render 
it,  '  they  shall  be  permitted  to  kiss  his  feet.' " 
But  no,  it  is  not  too  much  :  "  It  is  just  like  him," 
said  a  converted  negro  woman,  with  sublime 
moral  simplicity,  when  speaking  of  his  unutter- 
able gift  of  Christ  for  our  redemption.  Incon- 
ceivably great  as  the  gift  is,  "  it  is  just  like  him ;" 
and  unspeakably  great  as  the  privilege  is  of  con- 
stituting believers  his  children,  "it  is  just  like 
him  ;"  it  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination  ;  the 
honour  is  realized  to  the  fullest  extent.  They 
arc  renewed  after  his  likeness,  and  by  the  spe- 


cial operation  of  his  own  Spirit.  They  are 
clothed  with  the  robes  of  his  righteousness  ;  are 
sustained  with  manna  from  heaven,  and  enjoy 
the  training  and  tuition  of  a  Divine  teacher; 
while  every  step  they  take  brings  them  nearer 
to  an  inheritance  worthy  of  those  whom  he  has 
adopted  as  his  children  and  his  heirs.  "  Beloved, 
now  are  we  the  sons  of  God :"  and  when  we  look 
down  to  the  depth  from  which  he  has  raised  us,  we 
may  well  be  astonished  at  the  height  of  our  pre- 
sent elevation ;  but  when  we  look  up  towards  the 
summits  which  we  are  yet  destined  to  attain,  we 
feel  that  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be."  Great  as  the  honour  is  which  he  has  already 
conferred  upon  us,  it  is  only  the  beginning,  the 
pledge  of  what  he  purposes  to  bestow  on  us  in 
heaven.  High  as  is  the  exaltation  to  which  he 
has  already  raised  us,  we  are  still  rising,  and 
shall  continue  to  ascend,  till  we  have  left  sin,  and 
death,  and  hell  at  an  infinite  depth  below  us,  and 
find  ourselves  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Now,  looking  at  the  history  of  this  exaltation, 
we  may  remark  that,  like  that  Divine  condescen* 
sion  to  which  it  is  owing,  it  is  marked  by  dis- 
tinct and  successive  stages,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  carried  from  glory  to  glory  till  he  has 
reached  the  summit  of  perfect  bliss.  What  an 
important  moment  in  his  history  is  that,  when 
the  voice  of  Qod  first  calls  him,  and  induces  him 
to  consider  his  ways.  The  period  of  conversion 
comes,  and  he  arrives  at  another  stage  :  he  now 
cordially  believes,  and  embraces  the  Gospel  s  his 
sins  are  forgiven ;  he  draws  the  first  breath  of  a 
new  life,  and  aims  at  heaven.  Henceforth,  his 
course  may  be  marked  by  numerous  vicissitudes 
— but  they  all  form  so  many  steps,  by  which  he 
rises  towards  heaven.  The  period  of  death  comes, 
and  he  arrives  at  another  and  a  most  important 
point — ^lie  escapes  from  the  state  in  which  he  had 
been  walking  by  frdth,  and  finds  himself  standing 
in  the  brightness  of  the  throne  of  God  ;  he  quits 
his  confiicts  and  temptations,  and  finds  himself 
in  a  world  where  all  is  security,  holiness,  and 
bliss  ;  be  rises  as  by  one  mighty  bound  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Nor  is  this  the  summit  of  his 
dignity.  The  morning  of  the  resurrection  will 
dawn,  and  he  will  reach  a  higher  point  of  glory 
still.  His  body  will  be  raised  from  the  low 
chambers  of  the  grave,  and  be  fashioned  like  unto 
Christ's  glorious  body.  The  hour  of  judgment 
will  arrive,  and  constitute  another  stage  in  his 
advancing  career ;  he  will  then  be  acquitted  from 
every  charge,  welcomed  as  an  heir  of  heaven, 
and  confirmed  in  his  title  to  eternal  life.  And 
do  you  think  that  even  then  he  will  have  reached 
the  limits  of  his  glory?  That  glory  is  an  ocean 
— and  he  will  only  then  be  just  launched  forth 
on  its  shoreless  expanse.  Even  then  he  will  be 
heard  saying,  as  he  surveys  the  interminable  pro- 
spect of  blessedness  that  stretches  before  him, 
"  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but 
this  we  know,  that  wc  ave  like  him,  for  now  we 
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see  him  as  he  is  ;**  and  this  we  believe,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  he  stooped  in 
order  to  raise  us,  in  that  proportion  will  be  the 
height  of  our  exaltation,  for  ever  advancing  in 
endless  progression. 

To  this  advanced  stage  of  their  exaltation, 
however,  Christians  have  not  yet  attained.  Some 
of  them  are  only  just  emerging  into  spiritual 
light  and  life ;  others  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
career  toward  heaven ,  others  have  just  arrived 
at  the  point  at  which  their  spirits  pass  to  the 
throne  of  God;  and  others  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  scenes  and  the  society  of  hea- 
ven. Were  the  operation  of  the  grace  of  God 
to  terminate  at  this  moment,  were  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  wound  up  at  once,  how 
astonishing  the  effects  which  his  condescension 
has  already  produced !  How  many  has  it  raised 
to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life !  What  a  tide 
of  happiness  has  it  poured  through  the  world — 
bearing  on  its  bosom  to  the  haven  of  rest  an  in- 
numerable multitude,  every  one  of  whom  would 
else  have  perished  in  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever !  But  it  shall  not  cease  to  operate  till 
it  has  compassed  the  salvation  of  all  his  people  ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  adequately 
appreciated  and  adored.  But  then,  when  all  the 
objects  of  his  love — the  fruits  of  his  condescen- 
sion—shall stand  upon  the  mount  of  God ;  when 
they  shall  look  up  and  gaze  upon  the  glories  of 
him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  then  look 
back,  and  down  Aipon  the  cross,  and  remember 


that  he  once  hung  upon  it,  and  trace  the  various 
stages  through  which  he  passed  till  he  reached 
it,  what  an  amazing  impression  of  his  condescen*  . 
siou  will  they  have,  and  what  a  theme  for  praise. 
And  when  they,  shall  contrast  their  divine  ex- 
altation with  their  former  depression,  when  they 
shall  find  that  they  are  without  fault  before  the 
throne  of  God,  that  they  are  walking  in  the 
society  of  angels,  are  ndsed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  that  heaven  contains,  and  then  look  down  at 
the  state  in  which  his  condescension  found  them, 
and,  still  lower,  at  the  state  of  perdition  from 
which  his  grace  has  saved  them,  what  a  view 
will  they  have  of  their  high  exaltation,  and  what 
a  subject  for  gratitude  to  him  "  who  raiseth  up 
the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill,  that  he  may  set 
him  with  princes,*'  even  the  princes  of  heaven. 

But  the  adoration  and  praise  of  heaven  must 
begin  on  earth.  Christians  are  not  strangers  to 
these  emotions  now.  It  is  by  these,  and  the 
influence  which  these  have  upon  their  life,  that 
they  are  distinguished  from  an  ungodly  world. 
The  Saviour  has  spoken  to  them — and  they  have 
listened,  wondered,  and  obeyed.  He  has  raised 
them  from  the  dust,  and  they  have  followed  him. 
He  has  shown  them  his  cross,  and  they  feel  that 
they  are  nor  their  own.  He  has  pointed  them 
to  the  open  gate  of  heaven,  and  they  are  hasten- 
ing  and  ascending  to  reach  it.  He  has  consti- 
tuted them  his  friends  and  his  children,  and  they 
are  advancing  to  take  possession  of  their  inherit- 
ance, and  to  share  his  glory. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


SECOND    ARTICLE. 


PoBTST  is  one  of  the  natural  elements  and 
accompaniments  of  our  lives — it  displays  its 
abounding  influence  in  all  our  thoughts,  feelings, 
designs  and  actions,  and  it  developes  itself  in 
every  kaleidoscopic  change  of  character  and  cir- 
cumstance within  our  hearts,  when  we  may  per- 
haps in  the  least  degree  suspect  it.  Those  who 
are  even,  the  most  ready  and  willing  to  deny  the 
power  of  its  inward  inherent  influence  upon  their 
minds,  are  the  very  beings  over  whom  it  is  shed- 
ding the  early  dews  of  its  pathos  and  passion, 
and  who»  placed  as  they  thus  are  within  the 
boundary  and  sphere  of  a  new  and  enlivening 
existence  of  mental  happiness,  are  dazzled  and 
confused  by  the  wondrous  creations  of  thought 
and  fancy,  which  are  ever  springing  up  within 
and  around  them.  The  development  of  these 
ideas  are  made  abundantly  evident  to  the  close 
observation  of  any  one  who,  with  that  common 
acuteness  which  is  naturally  inherent  in  every 
breast,  will  closely  cultivate  a  mind  which 
is  thus  every  day  increasing  in  vigour,  and 
inhaling  with  every  inspiring  breath  the  rich 
feelings  of  delight,  which  thrill  with  a  gladden- 


ing influence  through  the  wiae  and  bound- 
less beauty  of  the  universe  around  them.  The 
winds  have  for  them  a  more  freshening  and 
delightful  fragrance,  a  louder  and  more  spirit- 
stirring  music ;  every  harmony  of  which  brings 
back  some  buried  memory  of  mournful  sorrow, 
or  some  joyous  and  bridal  thought,  which  throws 
alternately  over  the  past  the  pallid  and  rosy 
colourings  of  hope — robing  the  days  of  our  mortal 
stay  upon  the  earth  with  richly  abounding  asso- 
ciations of  joy  and  gladness,  which  become  in 
themselves  the  very  essences  and  materials  of 
that  serene-born  poesy  which,  like  the  awful  voice 
of  some  oracular  god,  is  ever  stirring  within 
them.  They  will  linger  in  the  advancing  years 
of  youth  over  the  lovely  and  cherished  flowers 
which  they  planted  in  the  garden  of  their  child- 
hood, and  weep  with  the  gentleness  of  the  earlier 
affections  over  the  passing  echo  of  some  olden 
nursery  hymn.  But  in  the  creation  and  growth 
of  this  rich  and  delightful  enthusiasm,  there  will 
at  times  flash  over  the  mind  rich  and  ennoblmg 
thoughts;  which,  like  stars  in  the  depths  of  mid- 
night darkness,  will  arrest  the  vagrant  fancy  with 
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the  tplendour  and  brightnMS  of  their  Uluminatioii. 
And  if  there  be  one  spirit  whose  quiet  researches 
among  the  charities  and  gifted  feelings  of  the 
human  heart,  as  evidenced  in  the  subdued  tone 
of  his  gentle  poetry,  has  led  one  human  creature 
from  dwelling  upon  the  outward  gaze  of  the  rude 
and  garish  world,  and  drawn  him  by  the  chords 
of  a  tender  charity  to  the  inner  sanctuaries  of 
deep  and  thoughtful  feeling  withun  his  own 
bosom-»-that  one^high  and  pre-eminent  above  all 
others— is  William  Wordsworth.  Every  one  Who 
has  perused  hb  poetry,  with  that  contemplative 
and  reverent  attention  which  its  deep  beauty  and 
quiet  patboa  demands— has  risen  up  from  its 
9tudy  both  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Within 
his  pages  are  developed  "thoughts  that  lie  too 
deep  for  tears  "-—feelings  that  when  once  aroused, 
fill  the  heart  with  "a  joy  for  ever,"  whilst  over 
all  is  ever  heard  in  a  sweet  and  happy  chorus  the 
▼oice  of  "  the -still  sweet  music  of  humanity." 

In  the  rich  and  golden  days  of  the  Grecian 
poesy,  when  the  Naiad  sat  alone  by  the  fountain 
—the  Dryad  beneath  the  spreading  oak — and  the 
Oread  in  the  cool  recesses  and  deep  shadows  of 
the  lonely  glens,  there  was  spread  over  the 
natural  world  of  the  creation  the  delightful 
splendour  of  a  poetry  of  being,  which  identified 
and  mingled  itself  with  the  every  day  cootempU- 
tion  of  the  dwellers  of  the  land,  even  to  the 
golden  mythology  and  mystic  rites  paid  to  the 
deities  whose  supremacy  and  power  they  invoked, 
worshipped  and  adored.  But  the  retired  privacies 
of  the  domestic  affections — the  hidden  penetralia 
of  the  heart,  where  love  and  duty  had  their  birth- 
place—these were  recognised  only  by  the  cold 
and  cautious  philosophy  which  was  the  predomi- 
nant agent  amongst  the  different  schools  and 
9ects  of  that  past  &mily  of  the  moral  world. 
But  the  private  charities  of  life  which  were  then 
suppressed  and  buried,  have  in  the  era  of  our 
existence  been  called  back,  and  revived,  and 
cherished  with  a  new  and  happier  life  ;  and,  from 
the  quiet  home  and  the  lowly  dwelling,  the  in- 
spiration and  power  of  poetry  has  been  sent  forth 
abroad  over  the  wide  plains  and  dominions  of 
nature.  Feace,  and  charity,  and  friendship  have 
been  proclaimed  in  the  forest-glades— a  moral 
and  thoughtful  lesson  for  the  heart's  beat  feelings 
has  been  gathered  from  leaves,  and  plants,  and 
gentle  flowers— and  the  spirit  of  mortal  man  and 
the  spirit  of  nature  have  claimed  for  themselves 
good  and  gracious  feelings  of  a  close  and  united 
sympathy  and  companionship ;  for  themselves 
they  have  formed  a  bond  of  brotherhood  together, 
which  can  only  be  parted  asunder  when  the  links 
and  harmonies  of  all  social  and  -moral  creations 
are  broken  up,  shattered  and  destroyed.  The 
Spirit  who  sent  us  forth  into  this  world  with  the 
mark  of  sin  and  sorrow  upon  our  forehead — and 
the  stinging  pang  of  the  serpent  within  us— has 
not  left  us  utterly  unredeemed.  The  beauty 
and  divinity   of  Paradise  still  linger  like  a  me- 


mory and  a  promise  upon  the  earth,  and  hope 
points  upward  to  that  heaven  whose  light  she 
has  brought  down  amongst  us.  Poetry  like  that 
of  Wordsworth's  is  bom  and  grows  amid  the 
temperate  yet  glowing  splendour  of  such  raio- 
bowed  brightness. 

The  two  following  poems  have  been  quoted  a 
thousand  timeA— we  have  heard  them  whispered 
to  us  in  dreams— and  we  quote  them  agun  like 
the  words  of  the  poet  of  all  tnie  «nd  sober 
wisdom  :— 

TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Oh,  blithe  new-oom^rl  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 
O  cuckoo  1  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice ) 

While  I  am  lyiug  on  the  grata 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear, 
That  seems  to  fill  the  whole  air^  spaea. 

As  loud  far  off  as  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  briogeat  unto  me  a  tale 

Of  visionary  hours. 

llirice  welcome,  darllog  of  the  ipring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me  ^ 

No  bird ;  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery ; 

The  same  as  in  my  schoolboy  days 

I  listened  to ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  : 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 

O,  blessed  bird  t  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  iiiery  plaee, 

That  ia  fit  home  for  thee. 


She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 

When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sifht, 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 

Her  eyea  as  stars  of  twilight  ftir, 

lake  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 

From  May-time's  brightest,  liveliest  dawn,— 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spiritt  yet  a  woman  too  I 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  aa  sweet ; 

A  oreature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wOes, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  I 
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Aad  now  I  see,  with  eye  Mrene, 
The  Terj  pnlie  of  the  machine  ; 
A  beiog  breathing  thoughtful  breathy 
A  traveler  between  life  and  death  i 
The  mson  inn«  the  temperate  will, 
£DdaraBoey  foresight,  atrength,  and  thill  | 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command ;. 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright, 
With  aonething  of  an  angel  Ught* 

Now,  in  these  two  simple  yet  beautiful  poems, 
how  much  true  poetry  and  channhig  philosophy 
is  contuned !  how  much  of  that  delightful  spirit 
which  subdues  and  sanctifies  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart  and  the  affections !  and  it  b  this,  and 
mainly  this,  which  has  been  at  once  the  bane 
and  the  antidote,  the  for  and  the  against,  the  yea 
and  the  nay  of  Wordsworth's  poetry;  It  has 
raised  up  around  him  "  troops  of  friends,"  it  has 
gathered  against  him  hordes  of  savage  and  Insane 
critics,  who,  unable  and  incompetent  to  estimAle 
the  true  value  and  standard  of  his  genius,  are 
content  to  employ  the  base  and  savage  materials 
in  their  power,  and  endeavour,  by  all  unjust  and 
miholy  means,  to  calumniate  and  vilify  him. 
To  this  general  rule  there  have  been  some  excep- 
tions, of  a  nature  at  once  peculiar  and  startling 
in  tiiemselves :  we  allude  to  the  circumstance 
that  there  are,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  be 
found  many  who,  .whilst  they  take  a  deserved 
and  esteemed  rank  amongst  those  who  may  justly 
claim  the  prerogative  of  genius  and  talent  as  a 
birthright,  do  not  yet  own  to  themselves  that 
principle  which  would  admit  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth to  occupy  an  high  and  esteemed  place  amid 
the  modem  literature  of  the  land.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman  whose  reputation  as 
a  literary  character  b  highly  and  deservedly  re- 
spectable, whose  writings  and  talents,  whether  as 
author,  editor,  or  compiler,  are  greatly  read  and 
appreciated,  yet  to  whom  the  revelations  of  the 
caUn  and  philosophic  wbdom  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry  has  been  but  as  a  dark  and  solemn  adum- 
bration, a«  a  dim  and  starless  darkness,  over  which 
the  light  of  the  bright  an4  purple  dawn  has  not 
yet  arisen. 

Haslitt,  in  hifl ''  l^ectures  on  the  Englbh  Poets,** 


says  that  poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  passions,  it  is  the  universal  language 
which  the  heart  holds  with  nature  and  itself. 
It  b  not  a  mere  frivolous  accomplishment,  as  some 
persons  have  been  led  to  imagine, — the  trifling 
amusement  of  a  few  idle  readers  or  leisure  hours; 
it  has. been  the  study  and  deUght  of  mankind  m 
all  ages.  Wherever  there  is  a  sense  of  beauty, 
or  power,  or  harmony, — as  in  the  motion  of  a 
wave  of  the  sea,  in  the  growth  of  a  flower  tha| 
"  spreads  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  and  dedi^ 
cates  its  beauty  to  the  sun," — there  is  poetry  in 
its  birth.  It  is  *'  the  stuff  of  which  our  life  b 
made  ;**  all  that  b  worth  remembering  in  life  b 
the  poetry  of  it ;  it  is  that  fine  particle  within  us 
that  expands,  rarifies,  refines,,  raises  our  whole 
being ;  without  it,  "  man'a  life  b  poor  as  a 
beast's.**  Such  is  the  language  of  one  of  our 
best  modem  critics,  and  on  which  the  "  Quarterly 
Review  **  wasted  a  few  pages  of  most  absurd  and 
insane  criticbm.  The  genius  of  the  departed 
Haalitt  has  received,  and  b  still  receiving,  that 
justice  at  the  hands  of  tardy,  though  correct, 
criticism,  which  will  rise  superior  to  all  the  slavbh 
sarcasm  of  cold-hearted  and  malignant  libellers. 

We  return  to  our  author ;  and  the  reader  who 
takes  these  volumes  of  Wordsworth  io  hb  hand* 
and  goes  with  us  through  thb  delightful  series 
of  poems,  will  find  that  we  are  now  standing 
upon  the  shining  edge  of  that  golden  threshold 
on  which  he  has  built  up  that  splendid  super- 
structure of  *'  poems  of  the  imagination  **  which 
will  cherish  and  support  hb  fiime  as  a  poet  until 
time  itself  shall  be  no  more.  In  this  series  are 
contained  many  of  those  poems  which  filled  up 
hb  last  single  volume  of  *'  Yarrow  Revbited  ;** 
there  are,  therefore,  among  them,  the  bter  efforts 
of  hb  mind,  and  the  more  powerful  and  vivid 
impressions  of  a  rich  and  philosophic  imagination, 
sobered,  but  not  saddened,  by  the  declining  sun* 
set  of  life,  and  breathings  through  every  yersei 
the  strains  of  a  spirit  purified  and  elevated  from 
thb  world's  eare  and  toil,  and  devoutly  aad  rev»« 
rently  chanting  the  hyams  of  mortal  vanities  and 
immortal  rewards. 


TO  TUX  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  HEMAN8. 


Ol  silflBl  lias  thy  haUowed  lyre 

Whose  strains  our  spirits  loved  so  well, 
Whose  sounds  coxdd  holy  thoughts  hispire, 

And  bind  the  sonl  with  magio  spelL 
*Tb  brehen    land  no  asors,  no  mots, 

Thoo  hoaoared  one,  thoa  loved,  and  wspt^ 
Thy  trembling  hand  may  wander  o'er 

Chords  where  the  soid  of  music  dept. 

Illy  spirit,  that  so  oft  had  known 
And  communed  with  diriner  things,     , 

Hath  risen  to  heaven's  eternal  throne, 
Aod  said  dm  ehoir  angelio  sings. 


We  may  not  mourn  thy  apward  flight 
To  yonder  calm  and  raoiant  shore, 

Where  glorious  visions  meet  thy  sight- 
Where  griefii  nor  iUs  eaa  reach  thee  u«fe* 

Thy  strains,  prolonged  by  music's  charm, 

Shall  walce  the  scml  with  gentle  power, 
Shall  passion's  fiercest  rage  duarm. 

And  soothe  afllictions  uddened  hour. 
Sleep  sweet  beneath  the  cypress  tree, 

That  fiings  its  shadow  o'er  thy  tomb  i 
We  ne'er  may  cease  to  think  Qf  thee, 

When  springs  return,  and  flow'rete  bloom. 

T.  \. 
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WAIID'S  MISCELLANY. 


THE  BLIND  PREACHER. 


[The  late  William  Wirt,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  was  perhaps  less  an  author  than  an  orator 
and  statesman ;  yet,  among  the  pages  of  **  The  British  Spy," 
and  numerous  other  miscellaneous  works  from  his  pen, 
there  may  he  found  many  marks  of  genius  and  talent  of  a 
▼ery  high  order;  suflScient  indeed  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  Uiid  devoted  himself  to  the  penurious  pursuits  of 
literature,  he  would  have  been  unsurpassed  in  almost  any 
species  of  composition.  The  following  little  sketch  yrill 
afford  no  unfavourable  evidence  of  his  style  and  talents  as 
a  miscellaneous  writer.] 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through 
the  country  of  Orange,  that  my  eye  was  caught 
by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous  old 
wooden  house,  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the 
road-side.  Having  frequently  seen  such  objects 
before,  in  travelling  through  these  States,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this^  was  a 
place  of  religious  worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to 
join  in  the  duties  of  the  congregation ;  but  I 
must  confess,  that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher 
of  such  a  wilderness,  was  not  the  least  of  my 
motives.  On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  preter- 
natural appearance.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  spare 
old  man ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white 
linen  cap,  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were 
all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy;  and  a 
few  moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  per- 
fectly blind.  The  first  emotions  that  touched 
my  breast  were  those  of  mingled  piety  and  vene- 
ration. But  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings 
changed !  The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more 
worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were 
the  lips  of  this  holy  man.  It  was  a  day  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  his  subject 
was,  of  course,  the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  I 
had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousand  times ; 
I  had  thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did 
I  suppose  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America,  I 
was  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  eloquence  would 
give  to  this  topic  a  new  and  more  sublime  pathos 
than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute 
the  mystic  symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more 
than  human  solemnity  in  his  air  and  manner, 
which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my  whole 
frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour;  his  trial  before  Pilate;  his  ascent 
up  Calvary ;  his  crucifixion ;  and  death.  I  knew 
the  whole  history;  but  never  until  then  had  I 
heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged, 
so  coloured !  It  was  all  new ;  and  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His 
enunciation  was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice 
trembled  on  every  syllable ;  and  every  heart  in 
the  assembly  trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar 
phrases  had  that  force  of  description,  that  the 
original  scene  appeared  to  be  at  that  time  acting 
before  our  eyes.     We  saw  the  very  faces  of  the 


Jews ;  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  malice 
and  rage.  We  saw  the  bu£Pet ;  my  soul  -kindled 
with  a  flame  of  indignation ;  and  my  bands  were 
involuntarily  and  convulsively  clenched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience, 
the  forgiving  meekness  of  our  Saviour ;  when  he 
drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in 
tears  to  heaven  ;.  his  voice  breathing  to  God  a 
soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  !" — the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had 
all  along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and  irrepressible 
flood  of  grief.  The  effect  was  inconceivable.  Tlie 
whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans, 
and  sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  sub- 
sided, so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  In- 
deed, judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious  standard 
of  my  own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy 
for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I  could 
not  conceive  how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his 
audience  down  from  the  height  to  which  he  had 
wound  them,  without  impairing  the  solemnity 
and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking 
them  by  the  abruptness  of  his  fall.  But — ^no; 
the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime  as  the 
elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence,  with  which  he  broke  the 
awful  silence,  was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau  : 
"  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher ;  but  Jesus 
Christ  like  a  God !  " 

1  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  by  this  short  sentence,  unless  you  could 
perfectly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse. 
Never  before  did  I  completely  understand  what 
Demosthenes  meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  de- 
livery. You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  vener- 
able figure  of  the  preacher ;  his  blindness  con- 
stantly recalling  to  your  recollection  old  Homer, 
Ossian,  and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his 
performance  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their 
geniuses ;  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his 
slow,  solemn,  weU-accented  enunciation,  and  his 
voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody ;  you  are  to 
remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to 
which  the  congregation  were  raised;  and  then 
the  few  moments  of  portentous,  death-like  silence 
which  reigned  throughout  the  house ;  the  preacher, 
removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged 
face,. (even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of 
his  tears,)  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied 
hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the  sentence,  "  So- 
crates died  like  a  philosopher" — then  pausing, 
raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both,  clasped 
together,  with  warmth  and  energy,  to  his  breast, 
lifting  his  "  sightless  holes  *  to  heaven,  and  pour- 
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ing  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice — 
**  bat  Jesus  Christ— like  a  God ! "  If  he  had  been 
indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  divine.  What- 
ever I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity 
of  Massillon  or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue  had 
&]len  far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  from 
the  delivery  of  this  simple  sentence. 

If  this  description  give  you  the  impression,  that 
this  incomparable  minister  had  any  thing  of  shal- 
low, theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it  does  him 
g;reat  injustice.  I  have  never  seen,  in  any  other 
orator,  such  a  union  of  simplicity  and  majesty. 
He  has  not  a  gesture,  an  attitude,  or  an  accent, 
to  which  he  does  not  seem  forced  by  the  senti- 


ment he  is  expresnng.  His  mind  is  too  serious* 
too  earnest,  too  solicitpus,  and  at  the  same  time 
too  dignified,  to  stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as 
far  removed  from  ostentation  as  a  man  can  be, 
yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  train,  the  style  and  sub- 
stance of  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  not  only  a  very 
polite  scholar,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  pro- 
found erudition.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a 
short  yet  beautiful  character,  which  he  drew  of 
Sir  Robert  Boyle ;  he  spoke  of  him,  as  if  "  his 
noble  mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested  herself 
of  all  influence  from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh  ;** 
and  called  him  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic  and 
impressive  manner,  "  a  pure  intelligence ;  the  link 
between  men  and  angels." 


THE  SALMON  FISHER. 


CHAPTER   II. 


To  Rholf,  then,  the  man  about  whom  I  had 
felt  such'  indescribable  concern,  I  was  indebted 
far  my  life,  it  was  his  hand  that  had  rescued  me 
from  a  watery  grave.  He  observed  that  my  at- 
tention was  intently  fixed  upon  him,  and  drawing 
snddenly  back,  quitted  the  apartment.  I  spoke 
to  Donald  as  he  retired,  and  the  sound  of  my 
voice  recalled  him  to  the  bed,  and  in  the  tones 
of  ouldest  compassion  he  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  my  feelings.  At  first  I  imagined  my  answers 
were  not  altogether  rational ;  for  although,  strange 
to  say,  I  knew  perfectly  well  the  features  of 
Rholf  and  of  my  servant,  and  that  I  was  in  safety, 
I  bad  still  a  second  feeling  hanging  about  me,  of 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  imbecility,  which,  as  I 
exerted  myself  to  appear  collected,  to  scatter  my 
fiiculties,  and  to  represent  the  past  and  passing 
circumstances  like  those  of  a  dream.  The  sal- 
mon fisher,  more  sensible  than  Donald  of  my 
weak  state,  did  not  again  offer  any  interrogatories, 
but  after  administering  some  restorative,  drew  the 
curtains,  and  motioning  the  servant  to  seat  him* 
self  in  an  easy-chair  by  my  side,  resigned  me  to 
repose. 

A  deep  sleep,  occasioned,  possibly,  by  the 
nourishing  opiate  I  had  taken,  insensibly  over- 
came me,  from  which,  on  the  following  morning, 
I  awoke  considerably  ameaded  and  refreshed. 
Donald,  who,  as  well  as  Rholf,  had  sat  up  all 
night,  was  still  by  me.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
accident  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  rise  and  thank  my  preserver. 
The  salmon  fisher,  who  could  clearly  distinguish 
my  accents  from  the  next  apartment,  came  imme^^ 
diately  towards  the  chamber,  and  cautioned  me 
not  to  be  in  too  much  haste  ;  nor  would  he  suf- 
fer me  to  quit  my  bed  till  I  had  taken  some  re- 
frfshments,  which  he  himself  handed  in  a  way 
that  bespoke  how  inferior  must  be  his  present 
coodition  to  that  for  which  he  had  been  educated. 


I  found  myself  so  well  during  the  morning,  that, 
fearing  to  become  a  tax  upon  my  host,  I  pur- 
posed continuing  my  journey  homewards.  At  a 
sign  from  me  Donald  withdrew,  I  being  anxious 
to  express  my  private  thanks  to  the  salmon  Qsher, 
whose  dignified  demeanour  more  and  more  aston- 
ished me. 

When  we  were  alone,  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  can- 
not fail  to  have  observed  the  amazement  with 
which  the  presence  of  such  a  person  as  yourself 
considered  as  a  settled  inhabitant  of  this  place, 
has  inspired  me.  When  you  reflect  on  the  grati- 
tude due  from  me,  1  trust  it  will  form  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  abrupt  disclosure  I  am  about  to 
make.  Unseen  by  yourself,  I  noticed  with  what  a 
melancholy  deportment  you  yesterday  quitted  this 
cottage.  I  also  marked  your  gloomy  abstraction 
on  the  strand  of  the  Frith ;  both  indicate  that  you 
are  unhappy.  Far  be  it  from  my  wish  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  another's  care,  although  I  am 
convinced  you  are  not  what  you  seem,  nor  per- 
haps are  these  rocks,  wildly  beautiful  as  they 
must  appear  to  the  eye  of  inquiry,  worthy  to 
contain  such  an  inhabitant.  You  have  saved  my 
life.  All  I  have  is  yours  ;  and  if  you  will  but 
permit  me  to  share  it  with  you,  it  will  render  me 
the  happiest  of  human  beings." 

The  salmon  fisher,  with  a  proud  look,  which, 
though  it  seemed  to  throw  me  at  an  immense 
distance,  contained  nothing  of  a  scornful  or  indig- 
nant nature,  listened  calmly  to  my  discourse. 
At  the  conclusion,  "  Young  gentleman,"  said  he, 
coldly,  "  the  world  has  no  longer  any  charms 
for  which  I  would  resign  the  solitude  of  this 
cabin  ;  the  better  world  I  inhabit  is  within  my- 
self, in  the  recollection  of  past  times ;  nor  can  I 
mention  a  single  service  I  could  derive  from 
mankind  beyond  the  common  affairs  afforded  by 
the  unoffending  salmon  fishers  with  whom  I  am 
content  to  associate.     With  regard  to  the  pire- 
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fervation  of  yoat  UIb,  that  I  waa  permitted  to 
aoooraplith  it,  ropaja  me  tenfold."  A  deep  pauae 
followed,  during  whieh  Rholf  sat  with  one  elbow 
on  the  table,  supporting  his  head  with  his  hand, 
seemingly  plunged  in  thought 

**  U"  said  I,  rismg,  **  you  will  not  pennit  me  to 
serve  you,  at  least,  in  case  you  should  hereafter 
alter  your  resolution,  suffer  me  sometimes  to  visit 
your  retirement,"  Rholf  bowed  his  head  rather 
formally  than  complacently.  '*  And  know,"  I  con* 
tinned,  "  that  the  name  of  the  person  whose  life 
you  have  been  the  means  of  saving  is  N  •  *  *  •  V 

As  I  uttered  the  last  word,  a  sudden  and  terri- 
ble convulsion  seemed  to  relax  the  very  frame 
of  my  host ;  his  knees  smote  each  other,  his  head 
and  hands  trembled  violently,  and,  with  a  hollow, 
sepulchral  voice,  •'  Are  you,"  he  exclaimed, "  from 
Cumberland?"  My  assent  seemed  like  a  bolt 
of  fire  directed  to  his  heart ;  his  death-like  eyes 
rivetted  themselves  upon  my  features,  and  passed 
fearfully  over  my  black  apparel.  In  vain  his 
feeble  grasp  endeavoured  to  fix  itself  on  the 
arms  of  the  chair  for  support ;  a  cold  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  brow,  and  he  appeared  sinking 
to  the  earth."  My  attempts  to  assist  him  visibly 
inereased  rather  than  diminished  his  perturba- 
tion ;  till  at  length,  with  a  groan  of  the  severest 
angubh,  he  became  nearly  insensible*  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  reflect  ere  the  door  of  another 
apartment  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  young 
lady,  simply  attired,  but  of  uncommon  beauty, 
hastily  entered,  and  seemg  the  situation  of  the 
salmon  fisher,  hung  affectionately  over  him,  wetted 
his  cheek  with  her  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  re* 
call  him  by  the  most  heart*touching  endearments. 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  struggled,  by  a 
sudden  effort,  to  recover  himself;  the  colour 
agldn  letumed  to  his  lips,  his  reanimating  eyes 
turned  with  a  gase  of  grateful  affection  upon 
hers,  which  beamed  with  that  celestial  blueness 
supposed  only  to  emanate  from  the  pitying  looks 
of  angels.  *<  Dear  Stella,"  ejaculated  he,  '<  it  is 
ever  now."  The  damsel  placed  one  of  her  fair 
arms  round  his  neck,  while,  with  her  disengaged 
hand,  she  gently  held  his  forehead. 

At  that  instant  the  salmon  fisher  again  iavea* 
tigated  my  countenance,  with  an  expTesaton  little 
short  of  horror.  I  perceived  that  the  simple 
disclosure  of  my  name  had  rendered  me,  in  some 
way  or  other,  obnoxious,  and  offered  to  withdraw. 
Rhol(  who  watched  my  motions,  suddenly  took 
Stella  by  the  wrist,  and  rismg  from  hb  cludr  with 
dignity,  ••  Sir,"  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  address  few  superior  to  himself,  "  you 
shall  not  leave  us  thus.  The  malady  under  whose 
influence  you  beheld  me  has  of  late  become  al- 
most natural  to  my  constitution  s  it  is  sudden 
and  appalling  in  its  attack,  but  equally  rapid  in 
its  duration.  It  arises  from  a  cause  centered  in 
the  heart;  a  cause  that  one  day  may  be  blazoned 
to  yourself  and  to  the  world." 

I  again  seated  mjmU,  in  compliance  with  the 


salmon  flahai's  example  i  and  Stella  having  filM 
two  drinking  cups  with  wine,  pieaented  them 
separately  to  us.  Ere  I  tasted  my  cup,  X  bowed 
to  the  lady  and  to  Rholi^  who  returned  the  oom* 
pliment  by  draining  his  goblet  to  the  very  dre^^ 
with  an  eagerness  indicating  an  internal  burning 
despair,  which  he  would  fain  that  draught  should 
quench  for  ever.  His  iair  companion  noticed 
his  wildness,  and  placing  on  the  edge  of  th«  table 
a  sort  of  lute,  drew  her  fingers  slightly  aeioaa  the 
chords.  "  Stella,"  said  the  recluse,  "  is  mj  phy* 
sioian  ;  you  shall  judge  of  the  medioine  she  pre. 
scribes,  it  is  the  sweetest  antidote ;  I  am  mistakf  o 
if  its  influence  displease  you."  He  smiled  09 
her ;  she  repaid  his  tenderness  vrith  aome  of  thf 
most  enchanting  and  assuasive  notes.  It  was 
a  Swiss  ballad.  At  that  time  I  but  imperfectly 
understood  the  language  ;  I  have  since  indiffer- 
ently translated  it  as  follows,  and  named  it 

"  THE  WITHERED  ROSE." 

**  Tbe  withered  roie  on  Julia's  brow 
W«8  that  her  parting  hero  gave^ 
Ere  forth  in  glory'*  ardent  glow 
Ho  rode  to  wkk  a  ■olditr'i  1 


"  And  ever  when  the  moonlight  fell 
On  Alpine  heights,  on  glacier  tlMp, 
Alone  she  sought  the  hannted  deU, 
O'et  Albert's  turf  to  kneel  and  wi«p, 

**  Though  summer  hut  to  autumn  yieMi, 
Though  autumn*s  lotelieat  chams  dBSa|\ 
A  eoming  spring  shall  strew  the  fields 
In  heauues  Cair  and  sweet  w  they. 


**  But  hUghted  hesrts  no  mo 

Not  their'a  spring's  rsaovatiqg  krastl) 
Their  only  solace  is  the  tomh, 
Their  only  hope — repose  in  death. 

<«  Ta  Albert's  grave,  when  JulU  died, 
The  mountain  lads  and  lasses  draw. 
They  laid  her  by  her  lover's  side, 
And  hung  the  bier  with  streamiBg  tea 

**  With  violets  her  shroud  they  graced. 
With  pagle  tufts  and  lilies  &ir ; 
But  on  her  broken  heart  they  placed 
The  withePd  rose  that  bound  Im  hab.*' 

She  paused ;  the  mournful  melody  of  her  toQ^ 
seemed  to  have  subdued  every  passion  of  the 
salmon  fisher  into  a  sort  of  pensive  yet  agreeable 
sadnessL  He  sat  with  hia  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fioor,  and  I  thought  I  discovered  tears  In  them  ; 
there  was  nothing  ^gular,  however,  in  such  a 
circumstance,  for  I  felt  congenial  drops  in  my 
own.  The  voice  Stella  possessed  had  sufficient 
influence  to  have  melted  the  most  rigorous  heart ; 
and  I  should  have  argued  decidedly  against  that 
which  could  have  withstood  tones  so  touchingly 
plaintive. 

When  the  last  cadence  of  her  song  had  ex- 
pired, Rholf  turned  towards  the  beautiful  min- 
strel, "  Beloved  Stella,"  aaid  he,  ''were  it  possible 
for  me  to  know  happiness  in  this  world.  I  ao^ 
persuaded  it  would  be  conferred  by  yourself* 
**Ahl  ail,"  oontinued  he^  addieaailig  himaelf  tQ 
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iBt,  ^  as  yoa  hare  heard  she  is  perfectly  mistress 
of  her  heart,  she  is  acquainted  also  with  every 
fibre  of  my  breast,  and  is  the  only  one  on  earth 
who  has  the  power  to  tranquiUiae  it  eveo  for  a 
moment." 

"  Surely,"  answered  I  "  whatever  be  the  cause 
of  your  too-evidoit  unhappiness,  the  assiduities 

of  friendship,  the  impulse  of  gratitude "     I 

paused*  lUioIi^  methought,  was  aware  he  had 
said  too  much  ;  he  appeared  half  offended  with 
me. 

*"  We  will  never  talk  further,"  added  he,  <'  of 
things  which  now,  alas !  can  never  be  remedied, 
and  the  baneful  ravages  of  which  cannot  proceed 
to  a  &r  greater  extent." 

I  heard,  at  this  moment,  the  voice  of  Donald 
through  the  window,  conversing  with  a  little 
Scotch  g;irl,  who,  it  seems,  was  Stella's  sole  at- 
tendant ;  the  sound  relieved  Rholf.  It  was  plain 
he  now  wished  me  to  depart,  for,  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  looked  through  the  glass,  and  reminded 
me  that  it  was  my  servant  I  instantly  prepared 
for  my  departure.  Stella  had  left  the  room,  but 
at  a  suramons  from  the  salmon  fisher  returned, 
and  with  the  utmost  amiability  expressed  her 
wishes  for  my  welfare.  I  confess  that  her  beauty, 
probably  enhanced  by  the  romantic  light  in  which 
I  beheld  her,  had  produced  almost  as  unusual  an 
effect  upon  me  as  that  of  her  mysterious  com- 
panion who  had  saved  my  life.  As  I  quitted 
the  cotuge  the  salmon  fisher  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and,  for  a  while,  gazed  steadfastly  in  my 
iace.  There  was  something  awful  in  his  manner 
and  look  that  appalled  and  left  me  without 
the  power  of  utterance.  I  was  afrud  to  renew 
my  tender  of  services  ;  I  was  equally  afraid  to 
solicit  permission  occasionally  to  visit  him.  At 
length  he  interrupted  my  embarrassment — **  You 
are  quite  sure  you  come  from  Cumber iand  f* 
said  he. 

"  On  my  honour,"  answered  I,  almost  trem- 
bling. The  agitation  I  was  in  did  not  escape 
him.  He  forced  a  faint  smile  over  his  haggard 
brow,  and  shaking  me  vehemently  by  the  hand, 
ejaculated,  "God  bless  you!  God  bless  you  I" 
sad  immediately  rushed  from  my  presence. 

As  I  slowly  pursued  my  journey  homeward,  I 
eonld  think  of  nothhig  but  the  interesting  salmon 
tsher  and  the  beautiful  Stella.  In  my  nightly 
dreams  both  stood  again  before  me ;  day  followed 
(lay,  and  they  were  still  as  fresh  and  active  in 
my  mind  as  at  the  very  moment  in  which  I  first 
beheld  them.  I  repented  a  thousand  times  that 
I  did  not  venture  to  ask  whether  Stella  was  the 
wife  or  the  sister  of  Rholf.  Three  weeks  passed 
away.  I  conceived  that  Rholf  did  not  desire 
my  society;  I  was  convinced  it  would  be  an 
mtrusion,  nevertheless,  I  wished  to  see  him  again, 
and  therefore  despatched  Donald,  not  to  the  sal- 
mon fisher,  but  with  a  present  to  Stella.  He 
returned  vrith  the  intelligence  that  Rholf,  since 
my  departure,  had  exhibited  such  symptoms  of 


insanity,  as  no  one  but  Stdla  had  the  power  to 
subdue.  He  was  repeatedly  seen,  almost  all 
night,  talking  to  the  white  breakers  in  a  most 
incoherent  manner.  To  the  entreaties  of  the 
fishermen  he  invariably  opposed  desperation  ;  but 
when  Stella,  accompanied  by  her  solitary  attend* 
ant,  sought  him,  he  ever  readily  suffered  himself 
to  be  conducted  home.  Hurt  as  tty  feelings 
were  by  this  intelligence,  I  still  felt  a  secret  satis« 
faction,  since  it  not  only  allowed  me  to  visit  my 
preserver,  whose  unhappy  state  demanded  the 
attention  of  a  friend,  but  would  enable  me  again 
to  see  and  converse  with  Stella.'  I  immediately 
hastened  towards  the  glen,  and  at  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  salmon  fisher,  was  not  a  little 
amazed  when  Rholf  himself  appeared  to  the  sum- 
mons. He  started  at  my  presence,  but  his  sur- 
prise immediately  vanished  in  an  almost  courte* 
ous  smile  of  welcome.  "  I  thought  you  would 
be  here,"  said  he ;  "I  am  glad  it  is  so.  Como 
in."  On  my  entrance  he  banded  me  a  chair ; 
and  seeing  that  I  looked  somewhat  pale,  inquired 
whether  I  had  been  ill.  Upon  my  assuring  him 
that  my  greatest  indisposition  arose  from  the 
anxiety  I  had  endured  on  hts  account,  he  did 
not,  as  formerly,  repay  me  with  a  frown,  but  took 
me  kindly  by  the  band — *'  I  have  learned,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  possess  an  excellent  and  a  noble 
heart ;  I  have  conversed  with  the  objects  of  your 
benevolence,  I  have  heard  them  bless  your  name 
in  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude  ;  and  could  I 
receive  benefits  I  would  do  it  from  your  hand. 
But  my  care  is  of  the  mind,  which  no  commiser* 
ation  can  remove,  no  bounty  of  earth  alleviate ; 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  known,  yoii,  of  all 
mankind,  would  abhor  even  the  creature  who  has 
snatched  you  from  the  very  jaws  of  death." 

This  conversation  taught  me  readily  to  believe 
that  Rholf  was  indeed  labouring  under  a  derange* 
ment  of  his  intellects»  and  I  reproached  my  owu 
powers  of  understanding  that  I  had  not  perceived 
it  sooner.  In  a  short  time  Stella,  who  recognised 
my  voice,  made  her  appearance.  What  were  my 
sufferings  when  I  beheld  her  I  I  scarcely  deemed 
it  possible  that  three  weeks  could  have  effect64 
such  a  change.  She  was  no  longer  blooming, 
and  wore  only  the  fading  semblance  of  her  former 
self;  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  lost  their  radi- 
ance, it  was  evident  they  were  dimmed  by  fre- 
quent watching  and  weeping.  The  fisherman 
noticed  the  earnestness  with  which  I  conteni- 
plated  her.  "  My  poor  Stella,"  said  he  mourn- 
fully, "  is  a  victim  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
another's  sorrows ;  she  sympathizes  too  deeply 
in  mine.  O  how  would  it  relieve  me  in  my 
dying  moments  to  leam  that  she  had  found 
wings  like  a  dove,  and  had  flown  away  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  at  rest." 

This  sentence  affected  the  poor  girl  almost 
beyond  endurance  ;  she  reclined  her  head  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Rholf  and  shed  tears.  I  had 
seen  her  in  a  similar  situation  on  a  former  visit 
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to  the  cottage ;  her  looks  were  then  those  of 
pity,  they  now  teemed  with  despair.  "  Wliat 
can  have  occurred,*^  thought  I,  "to  effect  this 
fatal  revolution  ?  Three  weeks  ago,  ere  I  en- 
tered this  abode,  Stella,  though  doubtless  far 
from  happy,  was  not  wretched,  she  certainly  had 
hope  to  cheer  her ;  now  even  that  comforter  no 
longer  inhabits  her  bosom.  Rholf,  too,  though 
miserable,  was  not  frantic.  The  words  *ycu,  of 
all  mankind,  would  abhor  me,'  recurred  forcibly 
to  my  recollection.  What  power  could  I  pos- 
sess more  than  another  over  his  misfortunes,  or 
they  over  me  ?  Had  I  brought  with  me  a  deadly 
spell  to  destroy  the  beings  I  felt  myself  most 
inclined  to  serve  and  love?" 

Rholf  interrupted  my  internal  soliloquy  by 
speaking  to  me  in  a  most  collected  manner.  I 
had  previously  expressed  my  intention  to  stay 
some  little  time  in  the  glen,  that  I  might  partici- 
pate  in  the  employment  of  the  fishermen,  a  sport 
for  which  I  expressed  a  fondness ;  in  fact,  I 
hoped  by  passing  a  few  days  with  Rholf,  and  by 
rendering  myself  familiar  to  his  habits,  he  would 
become  inclined  to  indulge  me  with  his  confid- 
ence, and  eventually  suffer  himself  and  Stella  to 
be  transplanted  to  a  soil  more  congenial,  as  I 
supposed,  to  their  birth.  Rholf  regretted  that 
the  extent  of  his  habitation  would  not  admit  of-' 
my  accommodation  within  it.  I  assured  him 
that  Donald  had  already  formed  every  arrange- 
ment in  a  cottage  at  no  considerable  distance. 
He  appeared  satisfied,  and  even  pleased,  at  the 
intelligence.  His  serenity  imparted  something 
like  a  ray  of  peace  to  the  bosom  of  Stella.  She 
replied  to  my  observations  on  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country,  with  the  vivacity  that  ill 
accorded  with  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  cheek, 
and  in  the  evening,  at  the  salmon  fisher's  own 
request,  accompanied  us  in  a  ramble  along  the 
cliffs.  The  night,  as  it  overtook  our  steps,  was 
clear  and  tranquil,  the  blue  ether  appeared  scat- 
tered over  with  hmumerable  stars,  and  the  rays 
of  the  moon,  twining  themselves  about  the  frothy 
breakers  which  lashed  the  shore  at  our  feet, 
&8hioned  themselves  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms.  Stella  had  brought  her  lute  ;  she  sung 
to  us  the  romantic  ballads  of  her  own  country, 
and  the  murmur  of  her  harmonious  chords,  as  it 
melted  gradually  away  in  the  deep  stillness  of 
the  hour,  seemed  like  the  distant  hymnings  of 
angels  inviting  mortals  to  repose. 

My  senses  imperceptibly  wandered  into  regions 
far  beyond  the  earth.  Rholf  also  was  wrapt  in 
contemplation,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  widely- 
spangled  heavens  ;  he  spoke  indistinctly  to  them. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  roused  me ;  I  only  heard 
him  articulate  the  word  "  Maker.**     Wlien  Stella 


concluded,  he  started  abruptly  from  the  rock  on 
which  he  had  been  seated,  and  mechanically 
taking  one  of  her  hands,  placed  it  in  mine  ;  he 
said  something  as  he  did  so,  which  I  could  not 
comprehend.  Stella,  with  a  degree  of  admirable 
delicacy,  almost  immediately  unloosed  herself 
from  my  grasp.  I  could  not  be  hurt  or  offended 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  Rholf  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  circumstance,  but  as  we 
returned,  spoke  like  a  person  of  education  and 
intelligence  on  different  subjects.  That  night, 
as  I  sought  my  pillow,  a  number  of  pleasing  anti- 
cipations crowded  my  mind  :  I  argued,  from  the 
events  of  the  evening,  that  a  number  of  delightful 
years  would  succeed,  not  only  to  crown  my 
hopes,  but  to  strew  the  roses  of  peace  over  the 
rugged  path  of  despairing  calamity. 

The  next  morning  Rholf  was  even  better ;  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  up  the  best  part 
of  the  night,  writing  his  own  history,  which  he 
intended  for  my  perusal  in  the  evening.  He  had 
come  to  a  full  detennination  of  making  me  his 
confidant  Upon  my  endeavouring  to  express 
the  feelings  that  such  a  mark  of  esteem  awoke 
within  me — ^"  Stay,"  said  he,  "  till  you  have  read 
my  story ;  you  will  not  then  think  of  me  as  you 
do  now.  But  you  must  promise  to  grant  me  a 
request  which  I  have  made  there."  I  readily  com- 
plied, not  deeming  it  possible  that  he  who  had 
refused  all  that  I  possessed,  would  make  a  demand 
I  could  hesitate  to  comply  with. 

The  day  passed  in  even  a  more  agreeable 
maimer  than  the  preceding  one.  Rholf  joined 
me  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fishermen.  Stella  hailed 
our  return  in  the  evening  with  a  gladness  which 
transported  me.  When  I  withdrew  for  the  night, 
Rholf  followed  me  to  the  paling  of  the  cabin*^ 
**  Remember,"  sud  he,  taking  a  packet  from  Itis 
breast  and  placing  it  in  my  possession,  "  that  I 
rely  on  the  benevolence  of  your  character  to 
judge  with  lenity."  I  could  only  press  the  sal- 
mon fisher's  hand.  He  was  considerably  a^tated. 
"  To-morrow,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried  voice,  "  to- 
morrow you  will  know  all,  and  you  will  hate  me. 
Good  night!"  He  walked  a  few  paces  further, 
leaning  on  my  arm,  in  silence  ;  and  then  repeat- 
ing vehemently  his  last  exclamation,  returned 
with  rapid  steps  to  the  cabin.  I  watched  him 
till  he  disappeared ;  and  a  light  burning  in  his 
chamber,  which  I  had  formerly  occupied,  informed 
me  that  he  had  retired  to  repose  ;  I  then,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction,  repaired  to  my 
own  lodging,  and,  with  an  eagerness  I  almost 
blush  to  acknowledge,  proceeded  to  unravel  the 
secrets  of  the  manuscript  confided  to  my  judg- 
ment. 
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VENERABLE  TREES. 


Sons  time  ago  Appeared  an  article  in  the 
"  Horticultural  Reg^ter/*  by  General  Dearborn, 
on  the  culdyation  of  forest  trees ;  it  contains 
some  curious  statements  respecting  the  ages  to 
which  trees  sometimes  attain.  How  few  and 
fleeting  do  our  short  days  appear  when  we  think 
of  these  ** medals  of  distant  ages!"  How  fitly, 
and  with  what  a  salutary  appeal  to  the  heart,  are 
they  planted  around  a  &mily  home,  to  link  one 
generation  of  those  who  dwell  there  with  another, 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years!  How 
beautiful,  how  appropriate,  how  easily  adapted  to 
our  wishes,  and  made  to  utter  their  solemn,  their 
soothing,  their  impressive  lessons  according  to 
our  will,  are  these  materials  that  God  hath  pro- 
vided, wherewith  to  erect  for  one's  self  a  "  living 
monument!" 

General  Dearborn  says, — Adanson  and  De 
Candolle  have  ascertained  and  published  accounts 
of  ihe  probable  longevity  of  numerous  celebrated 
trees.  Some  of  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon 
measured  in  1660,  by  Maundrell  and  Pocock, 
were  found  to  have  been  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  old.  The  oak  of  Welbeck-lane,  described 
by  Evelyn,  must  have  been  fourteen  hundred ; 
the  linden  of  Choille,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight;  and  that  of  Irons,  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  The  olive-trees  in  the  garden  of  Jerusa- 
lem certainly  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  that  city ;  and  one  at  Pescia,  in 
Italy,  had  endured  seven  centuries.  The  Eng- 
lish yew  trees  of  Fountain  Abbey,  in  the  county 
of  York,  have  survived  twelve  centuries ;  those 
m  the  churchyard  of  Crowhurst,  in  Surrey,  four- 
teen hundred ;  that  of  Fotheringall,  in  Scotland, 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  hundred  ;  that  of 
Brabuine,  in  Kent,  three  thousand.  But  those 
botaiusts  describe  two  other  trees  of  a  most 
remarkable  character ;  namely,  the  baoback,  esti- 
mated to  be  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old ;  and  the  cypress  of  Taxodium,  in 
Mexico,  which  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
feet  and  ten  inches  in  circumference,  is  still  more 
aged. 

Tlie  ages  of  the  following  remarkable  trees 
have  been  ascertained  with  as  much  exactness  as 
historical  data,  or  the  principles  which  have  been 


derived   from    the    actual    admeasurement  and 
counting  the  circles  of  trees  of  like  kind  afibrd :— . 


A  date-tree  in  Egypt 

ARC.    . 
800  yrs. 

Apricot-tree  in  Damascus  

824 

Red  oak  of  Mount  Etna 

400 

Walnut-tree  of  Balbec 

406 

Almond-tree  in  Damascus 

640 

Fig-tree  in  Damascus 

648 

Olive-tree  in  Palestine 

719 

FifiT-tree  in  Palestine 

780 

Olive-tree  of  Asia  Minor 

850 

A  live  oak  in  Louisiana 

1000 

Sycamore  or  plane-tree  of  Pales- 

tine  

1050 

Sycamore  of  Heliopolis  ... ... ... 

1805 

One  of  the   cedars  of   Mount 

Lebanon  

1824 

Peletin   (terebinthus)    of    Asia 

Minor 

1890 

A  cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon.  ... 

2112 

The  celebrated  chestnut  of  Mt. 

Etna  

2660 

Sycamore  of  the  Bosphoms .  ... 

4020 

The  sycamore  near  the  niins  of  Heliopolisi 
according  to  the  tradition  in  Egypt,  existed  be- 
fore the  visit  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  they  sat 
under  its  shadow,  and  drank  water  from  its  neigh- 
bouring well.  The  accumulation  of  mud  from 
the  deposit  of  the  Nile  has  long  destroyed  the 
original  tree,  but  sprouts  having  put  forth  from 
the  original  stump,  and  forming  part  of  a  circle, 
calculations  were  formed  therefrom  of  the  size 
and  age  of  the  original  tree,  which  was  added  to 
that  of  those  which  now  exist. 

The  sycamore  of  the  Bosphoms,  under  which 
it  is  said  Godfrey,  of  the  first  crusading  army, 
encamped,  has  also  disappeared.'leaving  ten  trees, 
which  sprung  from  the  stump ;  one  of  which, 
being  measured,  was  found  to  be  one  thousand 
and  fifty  years  old  ;  and  it  is  possible  others  of 
equal  age  have  been  removed,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent trees  are  the  second  remove  from  the  parent 
stock. 

The  chestnut  of  Mount  Etna  grew  from  the 
stump  of  a  felled  tree. 


RATS. 


Rats  !  rats !  the  subject  is  a  great  and  vast 
one,  whether  we  contemplate  the  fecundity  of 
the  genus,  the  countless  thousands  that  swarm 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  or  the  undrowned 
minions  that  inhabit  the  waters  under  the  earth 
^we  are  lost  in  positive  abstraction  ;  or  if  we 
ean  re-gather  our  wandering  thoughts,  they  do 
but  present  to  the  visual  and  conceptive  eyes  of 
our  understanding  a  boundless  extent  of  rat-land. 


In  our  vision  we  see  what  Shelley  saw^— 

"  As  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all.*' 

That  *'  end  "  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  tip 
of  a  rat's  tail.  Beneath  us  we  see  continents, 
capes,  islands,  and  their  shores,  all  living  under 
the  happy  sway  and  the  peaceable  government 
of  the  king  of  the  rats,  whose  palace  is  covered 
by  a  beautiful  enamel  of  a  tortoiseshell  colour. 
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We  see,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  that  this  is  from 
the  covering  array  of  various  coloured  coats,  and 
skins'  of  thousands  of  slaughtered  tabbies.  Alas ! 
a  shifting  scene  of  our  departed  grandmother 
come  to  life  again-r-the  tea-table,  the  cat-lap, 
and  the  purring  puss  passes  before  us ;  but  it  is 
toon  gone,  and  we  are  ourselves  again.  The 
wide  earth  beneath  us  is  crowded  with  a  happy 
and  rejoicing  population  of  rats, — ^whiskers,  snouts, 
sharp-pointed  eyes,  and  whisking  tails,  all  in  full 
growth  and  perfection  ;  neither  cat  nor  Mai  thus, 
neither  terrier  nor  Martineau  are  there.  The 
ponds  and  the  pools  swarm  with  them,  the  rivers 
and  seas  are  rife  with  their  numbers.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  oriental  salutation  to  princes 
was  instilled,  like  mother's  milk,  into  their  under- 
standings— they 

"  Live  for  ever ; " 

or,  in  other  words,  they  never  die.  They  are 
innocent,  as  unborn  babes,  of  either  cholera  or 
influensa,  toothach  or  corns  ;  they  know  nothing 
of  sickness  or  ulment,  illness  or  disease  ;  there 
are  no  doctors  among  them  ;^-they  seem  created 
but  to  bring  forth,  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth, — a  line  of  duty  which  they  strictly  abide 
by,  and  as  regularly  perform.  Such  being  the 
entire  truth  of  the  case,  it  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising if  we  exhibit  something  like  feminine 
weakness,  or  nervous  apprehension,  in  approach- 
ing a  subject  of  such  vast  magnitude,  extending 
iirom  the  days  of  Noah  even  unto  our  own,  and 
embmcing  the  consideration  of  a  class  of  crea- 
tures covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  a£Pecting  alike  the  living  king  upon  his 
throne,  and  the  dead  street-sweeper  in  his  grave. 
We  experience  much  di£Eiculty,  however,  in  know- 
ing precisely  at  what  point  to  commence  our 
commentaries  upon  this  subject ;  the  candidates 
among  the  tribes  are  so  numerous,  that  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss.  As  we  write,  our  ears  are  as- 
sidled  by  a  mighty  chorus  of  rat-revelry,  a-  loud 

and  exulting  pcean  Is  ringing  around  us,  like 

but  the  sound  of  the  sea,  or  the  roar  of  thunder, 
are  as  nothing  to  that  which,  at  this  instant,  pre- 
sages to  our  listening  organs  that  they  are  in  dis- 
grace, that  their  occupation  is  gone  ;  and  we  pro- 
phecy not  falsely  when  we  state  that  the  days  of 
our  mortal  deafness  are  near  at  hand.  These  crea- 
tures, as  they  are  omnipotent  in  numbers,  so  they 
are  omnipresent  in  person ;  in  the  cathedral  and 
the  church,  in  the  chapel  and  the  meeting-house, 
they  are  equally  "  at  home."  We  have  seen 
thenr  dancing  quadrilles  and  playing  at  leap-frog 
along  the  aisles  of  Canterbury  cathedral ;  and 
the  last  time  we  were  there,  a  full-grown  whisker- 
andos,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  like  poniards,  grinned 
maliciously  at  us  from  beneath  an  old  arch  in  the 
icloisters  ;  nay,  we  remember  in  our  youthful  days, 
Hiuring  the  Archbishop's  visitation,  we  saw  one  bold 
mt  perched  on  the  topmost  summit  of  the  archie- 


piscopal  throne,  whilst  another  dextrous  fellow, 
hardened  by  age,  roguery,  and  impudence,  sniffed 
his  lordship's  wig,  whilst  *e  was  at  prayers.  This 
latter  trick  was  more  than  our  youthful  sensibilities 
could  stand,  and  we  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
minster's  music  by  bursting  into  a  loud  and  joyous 
horselaugh ;  the  rattling  of  our  schoolmaster's  cane 
about  our  ears  soon  restored  onr  wandering  senses 
to  the  occupancy  of  their  "  local  habitation,*  tnd 
we  saw  no  more  rats  that  day.  Bread  and  water, 
and  solitary  confinement,  was  our  "  portion  "  for 
the  seven  succeeding  suns ;  and  we  then  pro- 
mised within  ourselves,  that  if  ever  time  and  op- 
portunity offered,  we  would  indite  an  article  on 
the  then  operating  cause  of  our  punishment.  The 
time  has  now  arrived,  the  opportunity  Is  this  day 
afforded  us,  and  we  appeal  to  our  readers  whe- 
ther we  are  not  now  fulfilling  our  promise  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  in  order  that,  from  our  past 
experience  in  this  matter,  may  spring  up  their 
future  improvement  and  edification. 

We  have  been  cj'e-wituesses  lo  their  gambols 
in  church — ^watching  them  carefully  peep  from  an 
old  hole  in  a  rotten  pew — and  gently  steal  down 
the  aisle,  stopping  occasionally  to  play  bob- 
cherry  with  the  tassel  of  a  lady's  cloak,  or  casting 
furtive  and  longing  glances  at  the  sallow  physio- 
gnomy of  our  parish  clerk,  the  contour  of  whose 
countenance  not  unaptly  resembled  a  circumi^ 
rential  half-yard  of  toasted  cheese. 

Many  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  aroused  from  his  slumbers  durin^^  a 
drowsy  debate  by  the  wisdom  tooth  of  one  of 
these  "interesting  creatures,"  penetrating  through 
the  polish  of  Day  and  Martin;  the  calf-skin,  and 
the  stocking,  and  taking  a  gentle  nibble  out  of 
an  oratoi's  toe  !  But,  alas  I  a  sad  woe  and  judg- 
ment are  come  upon  us — ^we  intended  to  wind 
our  intricate  way  through  this  labyrinthine  sub- 
ject, and  had  only  left  our  writing-table  to  take 

tea  with  a  few  friends,  whose 

■•■/ 

^^OldfuniliufMSs" 

had  **  dropped  in,*  to  gladden  with  their  joyous 
sunshine,  the  dim  and  murky  hours  of  domestic 
daylight.  We  left  them  over  the  social  bevei^ 
age,  and  returned  to  our  studious  contemplations, 
when,  to  our  mortification,  we  found  that  one  of 
these  very  convicted  quadrupeds  just  noticed,  who 
doubtless  laboured  under  a  most  thievish  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  who  moreover  felt  that  we  were  in 
the  very  act  of  anatomizing  all  his  misdoings  and 
misdeeds — determined,  in  revengoi  to  swallow  up 
our  ink,  and  nibble  our  pen  to  the  very  stump ; 
and  this  he  has  done  most  effectually.  We  must 
therefore  apologise  to  our  readers  for  this  abrupt 
and  sudden  "  diversion**  from  our  subject ;  but 
in  a  short  time  we  shall  have  recovered  from  the 
shocking  state  of  tremor  in  which  we  now  are, 
and  shall  be  in  a  "  more  fitting  mood  *  to  continue 
our  remarks  on  this  all-important  subject  of  rats. 

SnoN. 
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HOLBEIN'S  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


id#u  f^  natund  and  inevit- 
^M%,  ttiAt  wie  wotild  imagine  they  were  exempt 
ft^ftti  the  law  6f  being  at  one  time  forgotten,  at 
aaothar  tim«  in  vogue.  Death  is  one  of  these  ; 
and  yet  there  art  totte  ages  in  which  death  is 
little  thought  of, — others  where  it  seems  ever 
present  to  the  public  mind.  In  the  middle  ages, 
for  example,  death  was  a  spectre,  reflected  and 
depicted  every  where, — a  spectre  that  the  pre- 
sent age  has  evidently  banished.     Why  is  this  ? 

I  believe  it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  circum- 
stance that  we  are  less  religious.  In  Italy,  Dante 
ttakea  death  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  ;  and 
Oie  peters  have,  in  their  art,  followed  the  poetic 
taste  thoa  set  them.  Oreagna  and  the  artists  of 
the  dkinpo  Santo  have  depicted  last  judgments. 
Miebasl  Angelo  painted  on  the  wrils  of  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel*  a  most  magnificent  and  beautiful 
poem  on  death.  To  the  north  of  the  Alps  the 
same  idea  has  inspired  a  pictorial  illustration  more 
popokr,  more  grotesque  and  bisarre.  There  are 
two  ''Dances  of  Death"  generally  known,  one 
at  Dresden,  In  the  cemetery  beyond  the  Elbe, 
toother  in  the  department  of  Auvergne,  in  the 
adaiiahla  church  of  the  Chame  Dkm.  In  both 
of  dicse  Death  is  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  men 
df  sli  ages  and  conditions ;  there  is  the  king  and 
the  beggar,  the  old  and  the  young— Death  leads 
them  alL     Holbein  has  seized  the.  popular  idea 

II  Gcctbe  did  Fau5t»  and  illustmted  it  with  all 
tile  fichttess  of  his  genius.  His  **  Dance  of 
Death*  was  painted  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of 
Basle.  It  has  perished,  like  all  frescos-,  but 
there  reataina  enough  to  judge  by.  It  is  incredi- 
kle  with  what  art  Holbein  gives  the  expression 
if  life  to  Ihase  hideous  akeletons»  all  of  which 


seem  to  think  and  to  breathe,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  the  gestures  and  looks  of  life.  I  have  long 
thought  that  this  peculiar  power  was  the  result 
of  Holbein's  rich  and  vivid  imagination ;  but  it 
was  not  so.  Since  visiting  the  vaults  of  St 
Michelet,  at  Bourdeaux,  famous  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  mortal  remains,  I  became  aware  that  Hol- 
bein's power  in  his  *'  Dance  of  Death  "  was  owing 
to  having  studied  and  drawn  from  actual  skele- 
tons. At  St.  Michelet  there  are  mummies  and 
skeletons  of  all  ages,  six  hundred  years  old  and 
upwards,  placed  in  niches,  upright  as  it  may  be, 
all  have  a  different  physiognomy — a  peculiar  ex- 
pression. There  is  life  in  them — such  life,  at 
least,  as  a  painter  seeks.  I  remember  one  to  the 
right  of  the  door  as  you  enter ;  he  is  seated  on 
his  thigh  bones,  like  the  beggar  in  the  bowl,  with 
a  laughing  and  ironic  air,  and  looks  as  if  he 
were  mocking  at  the  living  whom  curiosity  intro- 
duces into  his  gloomy  abode.  I  found  this  very 
skeleton  beggar  m  Me  bowl  as  the  same  Death 
of  Holbein. 

Another  remarkable  "  Dance  of  Death  "  is  that 
which  is  painted  inside  of  the  covered  bridge  of 
Lucerne,  by  an  unknown  artist.  He  haa  repre« 
sented  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  and  how  Death 
puts  an  end  to  them  ; — a  summer-day  party,  with 
Death  for  the  coachman; — folk  dressing  for  a 
ball,  while  Death  enters  as  a  hair-dresser.  All 
these  scenes  are  drawn  without  art  or  care  ;  they 
were  popular  ideas,  destined  to  amuse  the  people ; 
they  are  the  caricatures  of  that  day,  caricatures 
that  be'inocked  the  world  in  general— the  general 
weaknesses  and  follies  of  mankind,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  attacking  individuals,  and  leaving  the 
censorship  of  man  to  the  moralist. 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


Am  Jmnm  Eaienow  two  Bvir*ma»  Taxas  Aaot 
— >Tlie  ireeholders  assembled  in  Philipttown  to  elect 
ka^hta  for  the  Kina's  Coonty  \  and  some  of  the  Irish 
having  coBsvlled  together  the  sane  morning,  attended 
the  sheriff  to  the  ihire^heaee  between  eight  aod  nine 
o'clock,  where,  the  writ  behig  read,  Sir  Francis  Rnihc 
and  Sir  AdaM  Loftos  weie  propounded  by  tome  of 
the  fireehoUcrB,  as  the  fltteit  men  to  be  elected.  Bat 
PUUp  O'Dagan  delivered  to  the  sheriff  two  several 
Hrta  of  namet,  wbioh  he  said  had  been  given  for  Sir 
Jehn  Mae  CoagUaa  and  CaUagh  O'Molloy,  whom 
they  hod  cfaeeem  already,  and  woaU  have  none  other ; 
SKd  nyoB  delivering  the  lists  thef  cried  out,  "  Mao 
Cc^hn  and  O'MuUoy/'  The  other  side,  to  the 
namber  of  .slzteen^  gave  their  votes  publicly  for  Sir 
f .  Reahe  and  Sir  A.  Loftos.  The  nnder-sheriff  re- 
ceived the  peperit  end  made  up  the  indeatnree  for 
Mac  Cenghlan  and  O'MuUoj,  (having  the  greatest 
aaaber  of  naaacs  ia  the  list,)  which  indentures  were 
•eecpted  by  the  high-iheriff ;  yet,  notwithsUndiag,  he 
Mtereed  Sir  A.  Loftus  aad  Sir  F.  Rnshe,  allagiag 
"  Ifcat  the  gieateit  number  of  voices  given  publielf 
««S  for  theaa.*'  In  this  piooeeding,  on  the  part  of 
Kac  Cooghlan  and  O'MoUoy,  we  And  this  suscarriaga 


— ^that  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  were  returned  in 
the  list,  upon  the  reading,  disavowed  the  same,  and 
subscribed  the  other  part.  Some  other  also  confessed 
he  had  set  his  hand  to  the  list  after  the  election  was 
done ;  and  Sir  Terence  0*Dempsef  being  absent,  gave 
his  voice  hj  proxy  to  the  said  Mac  CoughUn  and 
O'MuUoy,  which  O'Mulloy  could  not  speak  English  ; 
a  deficiency  not  uncommon  among  the  magnates  of  the 
land  at  that  time.-— Atrite'f  Hittory  qftkt  Commonen, 
PoaTuouKSB  Robinson  Caosos,  Diaoo  ALVAaez. 
—He  was  wrecked  upon  the  ehoals  on  the  north  of 
the  bar  of  Bahia.  Part  of  the  crew  were  lost ;  others 
escaped  this  death  to  suffer  one  more  dreadfnl,-*the 
natives  seized  and  ate  them.  Diego  saw  there  was  no 
other  possible  chance  of  saving  his  life  than  by  making 
himself  as  nsefVil  as  poseible  to  these  cannibals ;  he 
therefore  exerted  himself  in  recovering  things  fW>m  the 
wreck,  and  by  these  exertions  succeeded  in  conciliating 
their  favour.  Among  other  things  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  oa  shore  some  barrels  of  powder,  and  a 
musket,  which  he  put  In  order  at  his  first  leisure,  after 
his  masters  were  returned  to  their  village;  and  one 
day,  when  the  opportunity  was  favourable,  brought 
down  a  bird  before  them.    The  woBMn  and  children 
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•houted  Canimnni !  Caramuru  \  which  signified  **  m 
man  of  fire  I**  and  they  cried  out  that  he  would  de- 
stroy them:  but  he  gcre  the  men  to  understand, 
whose  astonishment  had  less  of  fear  mingled  with  it, 
that  he  would  go  with  them  to  war,  and  kill  their 
enemies.  Caramuru  was  the  name  which  from  thence- 
forward he  was  known  by.  They  marched  against  the 
Tapuyis ;  the  fame  of  tlUs  dreadful  engine  went  before 


them,  and  the  Tapuyas  fled.  From  a  slare  Caramnm 
became  a  sovereign.  The  chiefk  of  thesaTiges  thought 
themselves  happy  if  he  would  accept  their  daoghters 
to  be  his  wives ;  h6  fixed  his  abode  upon  the  spot  where 
Villa  Velha  was  afterwards  erected,  and  soon  saw  as 
numerous  a  progeny  as  an  old  patriarch's  rising  round 
him.  The  best  families  in  Bahia  trace  their  origin  to 
him. — Southed* »  HUtory  o/Braxii. 


GEMS. 


<'  Di8C0VKftiB8.**-^uch  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
rare  pamphlets  of  Ben  Jonson,  dated  1651 ;  and  which 
is  among  "  the  last  drops  of  the  quill.*'  We  cull  from 
it  some  striking  and  solid  observations  on  men  and 
manners ;  in  the  perusal  of  which  the  reader  will  no 
doubt  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  O,  rare  Ben  Jonson  I  " 

'*  111  fortune  never  cursed  that  man,  whom  good 
fortune  deceived  not.  I  have  therefore  counselled  my 
friendi,  never  to  trust  to  the  fair  side,  but  lo  to  place 
all  things  as  she  gave  them,  that  she  may  take  them 
again  without  trouble. 

"  A  beggar  suddenly  rich,  generally  becomes  a  pro- 
digal ;  he  puts  on  riot  and  excess  to  obscure  his  for- 
mer obscurity. 

<*  No  man  is  so  foolish  but  he  may  give  another  good 
counsel  sometimes ;  and  no  man  so  wise,  but  he  may 
easily  err,  if  he  takes  no  other  counsel  than  his  own. 
He  that  was  taught  only  by  himself,  had  a  fool  for  his 
master. 

"Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude  and  imperfect 
thing,  residing  in  the  imagination,  but  never  arriving 
at  the  understanding,  there  to  obtain  the  tincture  of 
truth.    We  labour  with  it  more  than  vnth  the  truth. 

"  Many  men  do  not  themselves  believe  what  they 
would  fain  persuade  others ;  and  less  do  they  the  things 
which  they  would  impoie  on  others ;  but  least  of  all, 
know  they  what  they  moit  confidenUy  boast. 

"  What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  mis- 
spend the  better  part  of  his  life  1  in  scattering  compli- 
ments, tendering  visits,  gathering  and  vending  news, 
following  feasts  and  plays,  making  a  little-winter  love 
in  a  dark  comer. 

"  Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mere  craft  and  cozen- 
age.    A  good  life  is  a  main  argument. 

**  I  cannot  think  Nature  so  spent  and  decayed  as  to 
bring  forth  nothing  worth  her  former  years.'* 

CHAftlTT. 

'*  Friend,  I'm  too  poor  to  give,''  says  prudent  Tom, 
'*  And  charity,  you  know,  begins  at  home ;" 
<<Ay,"  quoth  the  starveling,  **  Charity,  'tis  true, 
Begins  at  home,  and  often  eiub  there  too !" 

Thb  Tonoub. — I  must  confess  I  am  so  wonderfully 
charmed  with  the  music  of  this  little  instrument,  that  I 
would  by  no  means  discourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  is, 
to  cure  it  of  several  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  those  little  jarrings  and  dissonances  which 
arise  from  anger,  censoriousness,  and  gossiping.  In 
short,  I  would  always  have  it  tuned  by  good-nature, 
truth,  discretion,  and  sincerity. — Addieon. 

A  SiSTXR. — He  who  has  never  known  a  sister's 
Icind  ministration,  nor  felt  his  heart  warming  beneath 
her  endearing  smile  and  love  beaming  eye,  has  been 
nnfortunate  indeed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  the 
fountains  of  pure  feeling  flow  in  his  bosom  but  slug- 
gishly, or  if  Uie  gentler  emotions  of  his  nature  be  lost 
in  the  sterner  attribute  of  manhood. 

'*  That  man  has  grown  up  among  kind  and  affecti- 
onate sisters,"  I  once  heard  a  lady  of  much  obsenratioa 
•ad  experienoo  remark. 


"  And  why  do  yon  think  so  ?."  said  I. 

*'  Because  of  the  rich  development  of  all  the  tender 
and  more  refined  feelings  of  the  heart  which  is  so  ap- 
parent in  every  action,  in  every  word." 

A  sister's  influence  is  felt  even  in  manhood's  latter 
years,  and  the  heart  of  him  who  has  grown  cold  in  its 
chilling  contact  with  the  world,  will  warm  and  thrill 
with  a  pure  enjoyment,  as  some  incident  awakens  with 
the  soft  tones  and  glad  melodies  of  his  sister's  yoice ; 
and  he  will  turn  from  purposes  which  a  warped  and 
false  philosophy  has  reasoned  into  expediency,  and 
even  weep  for  the  gentler  influence  which  moved  him 
in  his  earlier  years. 

Thb  Unbxlibvbr's  Crbbd. — I  believe  that  there 
is  no  Ood,  but  thst  matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter; 
and  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  God  or 
not.  I  believe  also  that  the  world  was  not  made ;  that 
the  world  made  itself  *,  that  it  had  no  beginning  %  that 
it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end.  I  believe  that 
a  man  is  a  beast,  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the 
body  is  the  soul,  and  that  after  death  there  is  neither 
body  nor  soul.  I  believe  there  is  no  religion ;  that 
natural  religion  is  the  only  religion ;  and  that  all  reli- 
gion is  unnatural.  I  believe  not  revelation ;  I  believe 
in  tradition  ;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud ;  I  believe  in  the 
Alcoran  ;  I  believe  in  Confucius  ;  I  believe  in  Maho- 
met ;  I  believe  not  in  Christ. 

Lastly,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief. — Biehop  Home. 

Anobr. — *'  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath,"  (Eph.  iv.  26,)  to  carry  news  to  the  antipodes 
of  thy  revengeful  nature.  Let  us  take  the  apostle's 
meaning,  rather  than  his  worde,  and  with  all  possible 
speed  depose  our  passions ;  not  understanding  him  so 
literally  as  that  we  may  **  take  leave  to  be  angry  till 
sunset ;"  for  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the 
days ;  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  day  lasts  above  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful  scope  for  revenge. — 
Dr.  T.  Fuller. 

Intidblitt  ttx  Francb. — ^The  spirit  of  infidelity 
pervades  and  impregnates  almost  the  whole  mass  of 
that  portion  of  society  which  is  roost  distinguished  by 
intellectual  and  physical  energy,  and  which  eonse- 
quently  exerts  the  most  commanding  influence  in  the 
regulation  and  propulsion  of  the  whole  machinery  of 
public  and  private  life.  It  tinctures  the  national 
science;  it  accompanies  the  march  of  discovery;  it 
deposits  its  countless  spawn  in  the  shallows  of  light 
literature ;  it  is  the  very  life  and  essence  of  all  the 
most  popnlsr  and  distinguished  productions  of  the 
stage ;  it  passes  from  the  arena  of  public  commerce 
into  the  circles  of  social  intercourse,  and,  like  a  toU« 
tile,  though  often  latent  poison,  insinnates  itself  into 
every  yein  of  the  body  politic. — Dofriee. 

loNORAMCB  AND  FoROBTFDLNBSs. — To  be  Ignor- 
ant of  evils  to  come,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a 
merciful  provision  in  nature,  whereby  vre  digest  the 
mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days  ;  and  our  delivered 
senses  not  relapsing  into  cutting  remembrances,  our 
sorrows  are  not  kept  raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitioiia.— 
Sir  Tkomat  Brawns. 
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Not  long  ago  a  proposition  was  made  to  pre- 
pare a  book  of  asbestos,  whose  pages  should 
record   the   annals   of   the  world ;   and   as  the 
material  is  incombustible,  and  would  suryive  the 
fires  of  the  last  day,  the  volume  was  to  be  called 
**  The  Book  of  Eternity."     Vain  aspiration  I  the 
true  book   of  eternity  is  already  extant — the 
Bible  ;    and  with  this  vast  superiority  over  the 
human  invention,  that  it  is  mysteriously  related 
lo  a  twofold  eternity :  it  is  the  gift  of  the  past 
eternity  to  time,  and  will  finally  be  restored  by 
time  to  the  eternity  which  is  yet  to  come.     It 
is  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  divine  decrees  ;  it 
reveals  thoughts  which  were  revolved  from  ever- 
lasting in  the  mind  of  God ;  in  its  march  through 
time  it  scatters  those  thoughts  like  seeds,  whose 
fruit  is  to  be  gathered  in  eternity.     It  is  the 
voice  of  one  eternity  speaking  to  another,  for 
the  benefit  of  every  listening  child  of  time  and 
heir  of  immortality.  •  It  has  never  been  out  of 
the  hand  of  toe  Eternal ;  though  he  graciously 
presents  it  to  us  as  an  open  book,  and  turns  it 
over,  page  by  page,  to  the  willing  eye,  yet  it  will 
hereafter  appear,  that  he  has  never  allowed  it  to 
psss  out  of  his  keeping,  but  has  always  held  it 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.     This  alone  will  ac- 
count for  its  preservation. 

So  copiously  did  the  Fathers  quote  from  the 
New  Testament,  especially  from  the  gospels, 
that  had  that  portion  of  Scripture  been  destroyed, 
their  writings,  it  is  said,  wocdd  have  supplied  and 
restored  the  whole  agun.  Tliat  destruction  will 
eventually  take  place ;  but  when  the  final  con- 
flagration shall  have  reduced  the  material  of  the 
Bible  to  ashes,  the  indestructible  truths  will  be 
found  transcribed  by  the  finger  of  the  Spirit,  and 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  renewed.  The 
disembodied  spirit  of  truth  will  appear  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  beholding  in  ^  every  face  the 
reflection  of  her  own  image,  will  justly  claim 
them  all  for  her  offspring. 

There  are  certain  places  on  the  face  of  the 

globe  which  mankind  seem,  by  general  consent, 

to  have  selected  for  the  theatres  of  great  events. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Plain  of  Esdrelom,  the 

battle-field  of  empires,  where  every  nation  of  the 

old  world  has  seen  its  banners  wet  with  the  dew 

of  Hermon.     And  such  the  Mediterranean,  the 

nammaehia  of  the  nations,  where  empire  has  often 

been  lost  and  won.     But  the  Bible  is  the  arena 

of  more  and  higher  conflicts  still ;  It  is  at  once 

the  object  of  contest,  the  armoury  which  supplies 

the  weapons,  and  the  chosen  ground  of  struggle. 

Why  has  it  witnessed  more  frequent  and  fierce 

encounters  than  any  other  object  on  the  face  of 

the  earth  ?     Ask  why  is  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  an 

object  of  fierce  contention  in  every  war  with  the 

power  that  holds  it.     Why  is  the  pass  of  Ther- 

mopylc  steeped  to  the  centre  with  blood  ?     The 

Bible  is  the  frontier  fortress  of  the  church  ;  all 

No.  10.     March  8,  1837.— 2rf.]      Vol.  i. 


the  armies  of  error,  in  every  age,  have  beleaguered 
it ;  but  the  sons  of  truth,  who  hold  it  for  God, 
have  received  it  with  this  address,  "  Here  stand, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
you  ;"  and  they  *'  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the 
death." 

The  Bible  is  the  true  prophet  of  hope.  The 
books  of  pagan  antiquity  sung  only  of  the  golden- 
aged  past ;  for  the  future,  their  moral  was  despair. 
Like  the  stem-lights  of  a  ship,  the  radiance  they 
threw  fell  only  on  the  track  behind.  The  Bible 
builds  on  the  future  -,  the  chorus  of  all  its  songs  is 
of  a  glory  to  come.  In  the  raid-winter  of  humanity 
it  has  gone  on  sowing  light  for  the  righteous — 
seeds  of  the  sun.  And  in  the  captivity  of  the 
church,  when  the  daughter  of  Sion  sat  disconso- 
late in  her  chains,  the  voice  of  the  Bible  has  ever 
been,  "  Arise,  and  shine."  No  dell  of  Tempe, 
no  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  no  vale  of  Cash- 
mere, no  slope  on  the  banks  of  Genesareth,  where 
the  seasons  met  and  danced  together,  ever  daz- 
zled with  more  golden  fruit,  or  charmed  with 
fairer  verdure  and  richer  fragrance,  than  the 
Bible  presents  in  the  moral  landscape  of  the 
future. 

**  O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  jet  true  ! 
Scenes  of  accomplished  bliss  I  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ? 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth. 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty.     •       *     *     * 
The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring.** 

To  the  Bible,  the  great  philosophers,  legislators, 
and  founders  of  ancient  sects  were  indebted, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  nearly  every  thing  ex- 
cellent in  their  codes  and  systems. 

"  Hither,  as  to  their  fonntain,  other  stan 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  una  drew  light** 

A  live  coal  from  off  its  altar,  quickly  transmitted, 
-^like  the  torch  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the 
lamp-game  of  the  Grecian  youth — ^kindled  the 
light  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Hence, 
doubtless,  Plato  drew  the  dim  conception  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  entertained,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  divine  Mediator  ;  whether  from  an  in- 
distinct echo  of  the  patriarchal  faith,  or  from  rays 
refracted  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  through  a 
Phcenician  medium,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Probably  both  co-operated,  with  his  own  deep 
sense  of  necessity,  in  partially  unveiling  the  awful 
truth  to  this  divine  philosopher,  this  *'  plant  from 
the  wreck  of  Paradise,  thrown  on  the  shores  of 
idolatrous  Greece." 

The  Bible  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
book  professedly  inspired — ^from  the  Shasters  of 
the  Brahmin  and  the  Koran  of  Mahomet — by  its 
earnest  commendations  of  knowledge.  Impos- 
ture fears  the  liglit ;  the  Bible  courts  and  creates 
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it  Not  only  does  it  extol  knowledge  as  a  glory, 
it  excites  a  thirst  for  it,  and  commands  us  to  seek 
after  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty. 

And»  0>  what  4  field  for  contemplation  does 
it  lay  ope  A !  It  is  the  history  of  a  worlds  of  oui 
owa  world — ^its  morning,  its  meridiaut  its  many 
chang[es,  its  prospective  close.  The  countless 
multitudes  of  antiquity  pass  before  our  eyes,  the 
heroes,  and  tyrants,  and  martyrs  of  old  time>  their 
enormous  wealth,  their  glittering  palaces,  and 
mighty  cities.  We  hear  the  tumult  of  their 
armies,  and  the  fiune  of  their  kings  proclaimed,— r 
Assyrian  and  Persian,  Babylonian,  i^ptian,  and 
Mede ;  and  all  is  suddenly  swept  away.  Another 
king  or  conqueror  comes,  and  another  army,  more 
numerous  than  the  last,  and  that,  too,  perishes 
before  our  eyes  ;  and  another  after  rises  up,  and 
then  another.  And  all  these  men  were  our 
fathers,  whose  virtues  and  vices  are  recorded  in 
blazing  letters,  and  whose  punishment  or  reward 
is  made  known  to  the  uttermost  regions  of  the 
earth,  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  us  theu: 
sons.  Were  it  but  the  ruin  of  a  history  it  would 
be  venerable  ;  were  it  a  fiction  only  it  would  be 
9  grand  one ;  but  it  is  complete  and  true,  it  is 
full  of  general  as  well  as  individual  interest,  it  is 
replete  with  simple  and  manly  narration,  with 
passionate  appeals,  and  overwhelming  eloquence. 
It  is  addressed  to  ourselves,  it  is  connected  with 
us  and  our  well-being ;  it  gives  us  a  story  of  the 
past,  and  a  lesson  for  the  future.  There  is  no- 
thing in  Homer  w^ich  ean  mate  with  the  soaring 
spirit  of  its  poetry;  there  is  nothing  in  Virgil 
which  can  equal  the  gentle  pathos  of  its  strains  ; 
Dante  is  less  awful,  and  Ariosto  less  wild  ;  even 
Milton,  who  has  topped  the  sublimity  of  all  other 
writers,  and  Shakspeare,  who  has  surpassed  the 
united  world  in  prodigality  of  imagery  and  variety 
of  thought,  must  yield  to  the  infinite  grandeur 
and  beauty  which  are  impressed  on  the  living 
oracles,  or  scattered  in  exuberance  over  every 
page. 

I  have  said  the  Bible  is  the  history  of  our 
world  ;  but  this  is  not  saying  enough,  its  subject 
is  the  fkte  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of  heaven 
and  of  earth-destruction  and  restoration  on  the 
vastest  scale.  It  is  more  than  the  history  of  all 
this,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  history  ;  and, 
more  than  this,  the  theology  of  the  philosophy. 
But  in  the  remarks  I  have*made,  I  have  only 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  temple,  the  hallowed 
interior  is  yet  to  be  viewed.  For  the  present,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fible  embodies  its  great  doctrines,  and 
inculcates  its  ^at  lessons.     It  narrates  interest- 


ing facts,  and  teaches  by  example.  And  here 
shall  avail  myself  of  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Binney's 
*'  Discoufsea  on  the  Practical  Power  of  Faith  : " 
**  We  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  our  in- 
culcation of  duty,  if  we  not  only  state  what  it  is 
right  to  do,  but  actually  show  how  it  has  been 
done.  The  mind,  in  such  cases,  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  of  another  sense — ^it  not  only 
hears,  but  it  sees ;  the  understanding  is  not  only 
put  in  possession  of  truth,  but  the  fancy  is  fur- 
nished with  illustrations  and  images.  Many  a 
man  who  could  not  comprehend  the  arguments 
for  ^  particular  Providence,  can  feel  the  proof  as 
seen  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  .or  Joseph.  He 
whose  weakness  would  be  overcome  by  tempta- 
tion or  calamity,  could  he  remember  nothing  but 
the  abstract  precepts  of  the  preacher,  may  be 
stimulated  to  exert  both  firmness  and  faith,  by 
knowing  that  others  have  been  equally  tempted, 
without  sacrificing  their  virtue,  and  equally  af- 
flicted, without  Ipsing  their  confidence.  For  this 
very  purpose,  we  imagine,  has  the  Holy  Spirit 
included  so  much  of  an  historical  nature  in  the 
inspired  volume.  On  the  same  account,  our 
divine  Lord  conveyed  most  of  his  instructions  in 
parables,  embodying,  in  the  intelligible  actions 
of  men,  the  particular  truth  he  intended  to  en- 
force. This  was  emphatically  '  teaching  the 
multitude.'  The  mass  of  mankind  feel,  rather 
than  reason ;  they  arrive  at  truth  by  sensation, 
rather  than  by  argument;  the  voice  of  nature 
from  within,  responds  to  the  voice  of  nature  from 
without.  They  cannot  go  along  with  you,  per- 
haps, in  your  demonstration  of  a  principle  ;  but 
they  can  comprehend  the  principle  itself.  They 
can  learn  nothing  from  a  laboured  disquisition 
on  the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  but  they  can  both  see 
its  beauty  and  feel  its  attractions,  if  presented 
before  them  in  action  and  character.  Now,  by 
becoming  familiar  with  the  history  of  holy  men, 
you  will  become  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
religion  itself;  for  it  is  these,  in  fact,  you  are 
required  to  contemplate,  embodied  in  obvious 
and  striking  illustrations."  On  this  aacount  I 
am  pleased  to  notice  a  book  called,  *'  Interesting 
Narratives  from  the  Sacred  Volume,  Illustrated 
and  Improved,**  by  the  Rev.  J.  Belcher,  a  volume 
of  which  I  have  only  left  myself  room  to  say, 
that  it  b  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
youn^  to  invigorate  the  best  principles  of  the 
Christian,  (ind  to  aid  the  Christian  minister  in 
his  preparatioB  for  the  pulpit,  by  ^ving  him  a 
connected  bird'sreye  view  of  the  many  Scripture 
narrative^  of  which  it  treats. 


MEDICAL  STATISTICa 


1'hb  estimated  proportion  of  deaths  in  this 
country,  for  the  last  half  century,  indicates  a 
continually  diminishing  mortality,  which  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  some  steadily  operative  cause. 


Thus,  m  1786,  the  rate  of  mortality,  for  tbe 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  was  1  in  42 ;  in 
1801,  1  m  47;  in  1831,  it  had  diminished  to 
1  in  d8,--^owing  an  unprovement  (ji  38  per  ceiiU 
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'm  te  Omti  fpiiMf  «r hftlf  a  oentnry.  ThewmiMa 
mnrtaHif  of  ilM  eounty  of  Middlesex,  which  in 
tilt  beghming  of  the  last  century  was  estimated 
at  I  in  t5.  had  &llen  to  1  in  85  in  1601;  and 
At  pment  does  noc  exceed  1  in  45.  A  corre- 
sfKMidiiig  iniproTement  Is  visible  in  our  urban 
population.  In  London,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  diminished,  from  21,000  in  1697, 
to  17,000  itt  1797;  showing  not  only  a  com- 
paialhre  bot  aft  absolute  decrease  of  mortality,  in 
regard  to  Che  preceding  century.  The  same  fact 
is  also  observable  in  regard  to  the  present  century ; 
the  number  of  deaths  being  less  numerous,  by 
9000,  in  1 820,  than  they  were  in  1 766,  although 
the  population  had  very  nearly  doubled  itself 
daring  that  period.  From  1720  to  1750,  the 
mortality  of  London  was  estimated  at  1  in  20 ; 
at  present,  it  has  decreased  to  1  in  46,  a  rate 
much  more  farourable  than  that  for  the  whole  of 
Prance,  and  materially  less  than  the  known  rate 
of  mortality  for  any  other  city  in  Europe.  Man* 
Chester  has  more  than  quadrupled  its  inhabitants 
nnce  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  mortality  has  declined, 
from  I  in  25,  to  1  in  50,  or  exactly  one  half. 

This  improtement  is  more  or  less  conspicuous 
m  most  of  tlie  European  states  or  cities,  but  in  a 
hx  inferior  degree  to  what  appears  in  Great 
Britain  ;  for,  notwitlistanding  that  it  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  exhaust  every  term  of  re- 
proach on  our  variable  climate,  and  particularly 
on  the  fogs  and  smoke  of  London,  it  would  yet 
appear,  that  the  most  fiivoured  spots  on  the  con- 
thient  are  not  comparable  to  either  in  regard  to 
aslubiity ;— nay,  the  very  places  which  have  long 
been  selected  as  the  resort  of  invalids,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  fountains  of  health,  are,  in  fact,  far 
more  fatal  to  life  than  our  great  metropolis.  The 
following  table  conveys  «  pregnant  hint  to  those 
who  consider  n  foreign  climate  preferable  to  our 
own  for  the  restoration  of  health. 

MOKTAUTT    OP   COUNTXISS. 

RaaoA  ^ 1  m  26 

The  Venetian  States  «...  1  in  28 

The  whole  of  New  Spain  •.  1  in  30 

The  two  Sicilies .r. ...  1  in  3 1 

Wirtemberg 1  in  33 

Naples    1  in  84 

The  Unitod  States  and  Frence  ...  1  in  40 

sweoen  ...  «»#  .«• ... ..  .»•  •*. ... ..» «#.  x  in  4 1 

Hollaiid  .•%  .w .». ... ...  .....♦«»  ......  1  in  48 

Ffetya  de  Vaud - ....•«.  1  in  49 

Noiway  .r.. ^. « 1  in  54 

Sofl^doid  Wales  —  1  in  60 

MoxTALrrv  OP  cmss. 

Vienna   ., 1  in  22| 

Amsterdam • 1  in  24 

Rome  and  Brussels... 1  in  25 

Naples    ...,^ 1  in  28 

Madrid  1  in  29 

Nice  1  in  31 


Paris,  Stnsbourg,  Bateslona,  a^d 

Lyons •••«.  1  in  82 

oerlin... ...  #«•  .*«. ...  •••  .«•  ••*  «■«  *..  •••  1  in  34 

Leghorn 1  m  85 

Liverpool • ...  I  in  40 

London  • ••  1  in  46 

Manchester • 1  in  50 

*'  It  is  indisputable,*  Dr.  Hawkins  observes, 
"  that  the  average  proportion  of  deaths  in  Eng- 
land, and  her  cities,  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
city  in  Europe :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  are  preserved,  to  a  late 
period,  in  higher  perfection  here,  than  in  other 
countries.  Nowhere  are  the  advances  of  age  so 
slowly  perceived,  and  nowhere  so  little  manifest- 
ed on  the  exterior."*  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
mortality  of  the  continental  cities  would  be 
greatly  augmented  but  for  their  public  hospitals. 
Dupin  estimated  that  half  the  population  of  Paris 
died  in  the  public  hospitals,  and  other  asylums  of 
charity. 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  this  increase 
in  the  value  of  human  life  on  the  one  hand,  and 
these  varying  rates  of  mortality  on  the  other  t 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  depends  on  a  con- 
currence of  causes  which  more  or  less  directly 
emanate  from  increased  wealth  and  civilization. 
These  may  fairly  enough  be  divided  into  general 
and  medical. 

Among  the  general  causes,  the  amelioration  of 
climate,  by  cultivation  and  surface  drainage,  must 
hold  a  principal  rank.  These  tend  to  banish  two 
of  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  health  and 
longevity,  viz.,  cold  and  moisture.  These  causes 
operate  principally  on  the  young,  particularly 
those  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  derive  much  of 
their  force  from  being  united  with  poverty.  Now, 
it  is  precisely  among  this  section  of  the  popula- 
tion that  the  decline  of  mortality  has  been  prin- 
cipally exhibited.  Within  the  last  half  century,  the 
mortality  of  those  under  twenty  years  of  age  has 
diminished,  from  1  in  76|,  to  1  in  137,  or  nearly 
one  half,  this  calculation  being  made  in  reference 
to  the  whole  population.  In  some  of  the  public 
schools,  a  very  low  rate  of  mortality  exists,  which 
may  partly  be  attributed  to  a  plenty  of  good 
clothing  and  food,  and  partly  to  the  fact,  that 
parents  will  only  send  those  children  that  happen 
to  be  strong.  At  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  for 
example,  the  annual  mortality  has  not  exceeded 
1  in  833,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
annual  minimum  mortality,  (51  per  cent,)  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  reference  to  the  small  num* 
ber  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  at  Christ's' 
Hospital,  from  1829  to  1833,  viz.,  1  in  157^, 
Dr.  Mitchell,  in  the  "  factory  Report,*  justly 
observes,  that  it  is  to  "  substantial  clothing, 
and  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  healthful 

•  *<£leniento  of  Medical  Sutittics,"  8vo.  Lend.  1829; 
a  work  of  Mngular  merit,  and  doing  rqiial   eradit  k»  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  amiable  author. 
L  2 
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exercise  in  the  hours  allowed  for  recreation,  and 
Immediate  attention  to  the  first  appearance  of 
sickness,  under  skilful  medical  men,"  that  we  must 
attribute  this  result. 

Another  very  influential  cause  of  improved 
health,  arises  from  increased  commercial  and 
agricultural  prospenty,  which  must  not  only  mul- 
tiply the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  the 
three  essential  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and 
habitation,  but  by  exhilarating  the  mind  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope,  call  its  best  energies  into 
wholesome  operation.  The  influence  of  depraved 
or  defective  food,  in  checking  the  increase  of 
population,  and  swelling  the  bills  of  mortality,  was 
rendered  but  too  manifest  by  the  bad  crops  of 
1795  and  1800;  while  the  effects  of  despon- 
dency on  the  body,  or  of  the  morale  on  the  phy- 
sique,  scarcely  require  any  formal  proof.  Surgeons 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  hazard  of  performing 
any  capital  surgical  operations  on  patients  labour- 
ing under  mental  depression;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  greatest  difference  exists  in 
the  consequence  of  disease,  as  it  happens  to 
affect  a  retreating  or  an  advancing  army;  the 
constitution,  which  in  the  one  case  triumphs  over 
incredible  difficulties,  succumbing  in  the  other, 
without  8-  struggle,  under  the  merest  trifles.  It 
may  be  observed,  too,  that  epidemics  are  in 
general  the  offspring  of  misery  and  want,  and 
exhaust  their  principal  fury  on  the  lower  classes. 

On  the  contrary,  the  conservative  tendency  of 
an  easy  and  affluent  condition  is  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  low  rate  of  mortality  among 
those  who  have  insured  at  the  Equitable  Office. 
From  tbe  year  1800  to  1821,  it  did  not  exceed 
1  in  81.  At  the  University  Club,  for  a  space  of 
three  years,  it  did  not  exceed  1  in  90.  Now,  if 
this  be  contrasted  with  the  mortality  among  the 
West  India  slaves,  we  shall  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  immense  protection  which  wealth  brings  with 
it  to  the  body.  The  mortality  among  these  was 
formerly  as  great  as  1  m  6:  in  1829  it  had 
diminished  to  1  in  1 6,  and  of  the  free  Africans  to 
1  in  33.  The  lower  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
free  Africans,  shows  that  it  did  not  depend  on 
climate,  transplantation,  or  any  other  general 
cause  operating  alike  upon  the  whole  race.  The 
children  of  the  poor  in  France  die  in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  lea^t  two  to  one  of  those  in  affluent 
circumstances;  and  the  same  difference  is  ob- 
servable between  the  abject  and  the  opulent; 
among  the  adult  population,  occupying  the  ex- 
treme localities  of  Paris.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  AnnaUs  dT  Hygiene  Publique,  torn.  xiv.  .p.  88, 
M.  Lombard  has  given  an  analysis  of  8,488  men 
of  sixteen. years  of  age  and  upwards,  inscribed 
in  the  mortuary  registers  of  Geneva  from  1796 
to  1830,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  persons 
attained  a  mean  life  of  fifty-five  years,  while  the 
two  extremes  of  the  scale  were  as  far  apart  as 
69*1  on  the  one  hand,  and  44*3  on  the  other. 
Ma^trates,  rentiers,  and  Protestant  ecclesiastics, 


attained  the  mean  life  respectively  of  69*1,  65*8, 
63*8  years;  but  enamellers,  locksmiths,  and 
painters, . only  48*7,  47*2  and  44*3  years;  the 
number  for  agriculturists  (44*7)  representing  very 
nearly  the  mean  term.  M.  Lombard,  in  short,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  state  of  competence,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  distress,  is  calculated  to  prolong 
life  at  laast  seven  years  and  a  half;  and  an  active 
life,  as  opposed  to  a  sedentary,  as  much  as  one 
year  and  four-tenths;  making  together  a  dif- 
ference of  nearly  nine  years  in  the  life  of  such 
persons.  One  fearful  cause  of  mortality  in  this 
country  is  scrofula,  •  in  its  hundred  different 
forms;  but  nothing  excites  thb  disease  so  cer- 
tainly as  cold  and  squalid  poverty,  combined 
with  insufficient  nutriment  and  clothing.  From 
rickets  alone,  (which  is  a  species  of  scrofula,} 
the  annual  number  of  deaths  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  seldom  averaged  less  than  380  up  to 
the  begiimmg  of  the  17th  century.  Towards 
the  middle  of  this  century,  however,  they  had 
diminished  to  1 1,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  to  1. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  circumstances, 
connected  with  our  economic  relations,  which 
materially  contribute  to  promote  the  public  health ; 
and  so  far  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  discern- 
ing Sydenham,  that  "  Morbi  acuti  Deum  habent 
autorem,  chronici  ipsos  nos :"  as,  for  example,  an 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water,  an  efficient 
system  of  drainage,  a  general  taste  for  clean- 
liness, enforced,  where  it  becomes  necessary, 
by  wholesome  municipal  authority,  the  less 
crowded  state  of  our  private  dwellings,  the  bet- 
ter economy  of  our  hospitals,  a  more  commo- 
dious system  of  public  building,  combining  the 
advantages  of  space  and  ventilation  with  in- 
ternal conveniences,  a  plenty  of  good  wheaten 
bread,  and  the  use  of  frequent  changes  of  linen 
next  the  skin,  in  the  room  of  sordid  and  filthy 
woollen.  Mr.  White,  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  leprosy,  and,  indeed,  of  most  of  those 
other  frightful  epidemics,  which  have  at  one  time 
or  another  desolated  this  country,  very  ably  sums 
up  the  causes  of  this  happy  change.  "  This,*  he 
says, "  may  have  originated,  and  been  continued, 
from  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  salted  meat 
and  fish  now  eaten  in  these  kingdoms— firom  the 
use  of  linen  next  the  skin — ^firom  the  plenty  of 
better  bread — and  from  the  profusion  of  flrtiits, 
roots,  legumes  and  greens,  so  common  in  every 
family.  Three  or  four  centuries  ago,  before 
there  were  any  enclosures,  sown-grasses,  field- 
turnips,  field-carrots,  or  hay,  all  the  cattle  that 
had  grown  fat  in  summer,  and  were  not  killed  for 
winter  use,  were  turned  out  soon  after  Michael- 
mas, to  shift  as  they  could  through  the  dead 
months;  so  that  no  fresh  meat  could  he  had  in 
the  winter  or  springe—Nat,  Hist,  of  Selbome. 

The  precise  change  of  habits,  referred  to  in 
the  above  extract,  does  not  of  course  apply  to 
the  improved  and  still  improving  condition  of  the 
lower  orders,  during  the  present  century.     It  isb 
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however,  to  the  same  ckus  of  agencies,  which 
formerly  produced  epidemical  and  malignant  dis- 
orders,* that  we  must  still  refer  the  superior  mor- 
tality of  one  town  over  another,  or  of  one  period 
of  time  above  another.  We  shall  conclude  this 
branch  of  the  subject  with  one  farther  extract 
from  Dr.  Hawkins: — 

*  So  intimate  a  connexion  subsists  between 
political  changes  and  the  public  health,  that 
wherever  feudal  distinctions  have  been  abolished, 
wherever  the  artisan  or  the  peasant  has  been 
released  from  arbitrary  enactments,  there  also  the 
life  of  these  classes  has  acquired  a  new  vigour ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  even  bodily  strength,  and 
the  power,  of  enduring  hardships,  are  divided 
among  the  natives  of.  the  earth  in  a  proportion 
relative  to  their  prosperity  and  civilization.'' 

The  gradual  substitution  of  spirit  for  a  whole- 
some malt  liquor,  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
gin  palaces,  must  have  acted  as  a  serious  coun- 
temcting  circumstance  to  the  beneficial  tenden- 
cies before  mentioned:  so  must  also  the  pro- 
gressive change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
xeladve  proportions  of  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
Picturing  population.  In  1811,  these  proportions 
were  as  100  to  126,  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain:  in  1831  they  had  become  as  100  to 
149,  or,  taking  the  increase  in  the  whole  number 
of  families,  for  these  twenty  years,  to  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  84  per  cent,  the  accession  to  the 
agricultural  class  has  only  been  7^  per  cent, 
while  that  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes  has  been  at  least  27  per  cent.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  disposition  among  the  class  of 
raUiers,  or  independent  gentry,  to  centralize,  or 
adopt  a  civic  mode  of  life,  in  preference  to  the 
country,  must  have  had  a  proportionably  adverse 
effect  on  the  general  health. 

*  It  ii  highly  probable,  that  the  same  catues,  acting  under 
diffavnt  dmimstuices  of  the  atmosphere,  produi^  the 
diffnent  epidemics  of  the  middle  centuries.  The  plague 
ma  the  emphatic  eril  of  those  ages,  and  scarcely  any  ten 
J  ears  elapsed  without  a  considerable  variation  of  it ;  but  the 
devastation  committed,  in  the  intervals,  by  dysentery,  scurvy, 
patnd  lewri,  and  a  number  of  other  infections,  was  scarcely 
leas  deplorable.  Of  these,  the  sweating  sickness  was  most 
nearly  allied  to  plague,  and  prevailed  to  a  dreadful  extent  in 
the  yean  1485,  1506,  1517,  1518,  and  1551.  The  greatest 
plag^  years  of  the  17th  century,  were  1603,  1625,  1636, 
aad  1565,  in  vdiich  the  mortality  is  reported  to  have  been 
reepectiTely  36,000,  35,000,  10,000,  and  68,000,  although, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  "  many,  who  could  compute 
Tery  well,  eoncluded  there  were  in  truth  double  that  who 
died.**  The  memorable  fire  of  London  occurred  in  1666, 
while  the  plague  was  yet  raging ;  and,  as  it  has  never  re- 
tained aaneei,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  causes  of  its 
first  appearsaoe  were  entirely  of  a  local  nature.  Among 
tLe  signs  which  usually  ushered  it  in,  Dicmerbroeck  enumo- 
ntes  *^  MorU  epUemid  nuUi  mori$^  dytenteruB  valde  maUffnm 
tt  eomtofficmm,  et  imprimu  febrea  ptOrida  malignimtnm  et 
ptuprnmim^  pimrimitque  UAaks,'^  Morton,  also,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  poison  of  the  remittent  (ever,  which  prevailed  for 
some  years  previous  to  1665,  says, "  Venenum  aete  reooUigent^ 
H  mirmm  in  modum  auelum^  haw  vvvix^  ***  pestem  funea- 
leldvurimamittopiiiaiomtitamt.** 


The  writer  in  "  The  Dublin  Review,"  from 
which  we  have  extracted  this  paper,  goes  on  very 
ably  to  show,  that  the  diminished  and  still  dimin- 
ishing mortality  of  modem  times  arises,  farther 
from  the  improved  state  of  the  medical  art,  which 
he  illustrates  by  some  very  forcible  statements,  in 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  fever,  the  prao- 
tice  of  vaccination,  the  decrease  of  lunacy,  the 
improved  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  treatment 
of  children  ;  he  closes  in  the  following  manner  :— 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects,  arising  out 
of  the  increased  duration  of  human  life,  is  the 
increase  of  the  population.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17  th  century,  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounted  to  5,134,516 ;  in 
1831,  it  rose  to  14,174,204,  or  nearly  treble; 
and  it  is  observable,  that  the  successive  incre- 
ments by  which  this  was  effected,  did  not  occur 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
causes,  arising  out  of  increased  wealth  and  civili- 
zation, came  into  operation.  Thus  the  increment 
for  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  was  905,368, 
or  17f  per  cent;  but  for  the  second  half,  it 
amounted  to  2,147,492,  or  upwards  of  52  per 
cent.  Political  economists,  at  one  time,  endea- 
voured to  resolve  this  into  the  increased  number 
of  births  and  marriages,  which  took  place  under 
such  circumstances,  or  to  the  increased  fecundity 
of  marriage,  although  nothing  can  be  more 
opposed  to  the  fact ;  for  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  number  of  marriages  for  England 
and  Wales  was  1  in  115;  but,  in  1821,  it  had 
diminished  to  1  in  131 ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  proportion  of  births,  which  in  1801,  was 
1  in  34*8  of  the  vehole  population,  had  dimished 
to  1  in  38'58  in  1821.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  now 
better  established,  than  that  the  number  of  births, 
relatively  to  the  whole  population,  diminishes  as 
civilization  advances,  not  because  an  increasing 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  people  operates  as  a 
"  preventive  check,**  deterring  people  from  enter- 
ing into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  because  there 
is  in  the  world  a  larger  proportionate  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  engagements  of  matrimony 
have  ceased  to  offer  any  charms.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  the  estimate  were  made  in  reference  to 
that  part  of  the  population  only,  which  is  still  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  the  number  of  marriages  would 
not  be  found  to  have  diminished;  and  this  is 
rendered  still  more  probable  from  the  state  of  the 
burials;  for  from  1751  to  1761  the  total  num- 
ber of  burials,  within  the  biUs  of  mortality,  was 
205,279;  of  which,  106,264,  or  51}  per  cent., 
were  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  but 
from  1831  to  1834,  the  number  of  burials  was 
80,524,  of  which  34,109,  or  only  42^,  were  of 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age.  It  appears, 
therefore,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  extension  of 
human  life  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  in* 
crease  of  population. 
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SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 


TaiED  eiTTIKQ. 


Some  conrereation  arose  this  morning  between 
ray  painter  and  rayself  on  the  permanence  of  pic- 
tures. I  inquired  if  the  comparative  duration  of 
colours  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  colours  them- 
selves, to  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  specimens,  or  to  any  thing  in  the 
practice  of  the  art  which  might  seem  peculiar  to 
individual  practitioners.  I  had  of  course  observed, 
what  every  one  has  noticed,  that  some  pictures, 
come  to'  us  as  if  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
ancient  master,  others  show  the  perishing  hand  of 
time  over  the  whole  surface,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  primary  impression  is  well  nigh  obliterated  ; 
while  others,  again,  exhibit  the  influence  of  decay 
only  in  detached  portions  of  the  canvass.  ^  I 
suppose,**  said  I,  "you,  like  ApellcF,  paint  for 
eternity.* 

"  No,  sir,  that  belongs  to  your  profession  ;  that 
is  the  moral  painting  of  the  pulpit* 

"  Doubtless— and  it  is  an  important  and  impres- 
sive thought :  but  alas,  how  little  are  our  delinea- 
tions regarded.  Yet  it  may  be  hoped,  and  is  in  fact 
happily  ascertained,  that  we  do  not  labour  in  vain  ; 
for  many  see  clearly,  and  feel  effectually,  the  truth 
of  our  portridtures.' 

"  O,  sv,  after  all  we  deal  in  shadows ;  you  in 
substance.* 

"  True ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  noblest  end,  doubt- 
less the  highest  drt  consists  in  the  right  manner  of 
depicting  the  realities  of  moral  and  religious  wi^ 
dom.* 

A  pause  of  some  length  ensued,  while  the 
pencil  gave  its  magic  touches. 

^  Well,  sir,  your  question  remains  unanswered. 
All  the  causes  of  decay  in  pictures,  to  which  you 
have  referred,  may  have  been  in  operation,  and 
probably  more.  The  works  of  some  painters  are 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  perpetuity  of  their 
pictures,  as  are  those  of  others  for  tbeur  fading 
character.  The  productions  of  Caspar  Poussin, 
for  instance,  are  generally  observed  to  perish  in 
particular  parts. 
"  And  how  do  you  account  for  this  f 

**  It  might  be  in  the  canvass,  in  the  coloms,  or 
in  the  carelessness  of  the  painter,  that  Is,  in  the 
manner  of  laying  them  on.  In  fact,  I  think 
Poussin  sacrificed  the  future  to  present  effect* 

Surely,  thought  I,  my  friend  has  suggested  a 
good  subject  of  reflection  here :  let  roe  try  it 
Pre$eni  and  fiUttre  are  words  which  express  very 
important  ideas;  and  to  saeriflee  the  latter  to  the 
former  is  obviously  common,  and  equally  absurd. 
In  point  of  hct,  however,  is  it  not  the  general 
error  of  mankind  ?  Do  not  millions  sacrifice  the 
future  in  various  ways  to  the  present,  or  to  a  pre- 
sent effect  ?  But  let  me  exandne  into  the  subject 
with  a  little  of  detail,  and  in  its  moral  bearing. 

This  obliquity  of  mind  is  not  uiifrequently  dis- 
cernible in  statumen  and  politicians.   Persons  of 


this  class  are  undoubtedly  beset  with  seme  of  Ihe 
most  powerful  temptations  that  can  assault  our 
nature,  while    more    remote    than  innumerable 
others  of  their  fellow-men  from  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligious influence.     Neither  whig  nor  ioty  is  at 
present  in  my  view ;  but  man,  as  elevated  to  par- 
ticular offices  of  state,  or  attached  in  different 
grades  of  society  to  natural  parties.  I  might  even 
ascend  higher,  and  bring  into  the  fleld  of  contem- 
plation the  rulers  of  the  worid.     Before  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  under- 
stood, before   the  rights  of  the  individual,  the 
true  basis  of  all  society,  and  the  necessity  of 
wholesome  laws  were  comprehended,  tyranny  Biis- 
govemed  the  earth  ;  and  wherever  they  are  not 
even  now  regarded,  there  is  the  element  <yf  des- 
potism, and  the  germ  of  a  selfish  and  selMestnic- 
tive  power.     The  purpose  of  present  aggrandise^ 
ment,  and  of  present  influence  annihilates  what  is 
noble,  and  renders  the  mind  insensible  at  once 
to  all  that  is  honourable  in  a  permanent  fiime, 
and  all  that  is  beneficial  to  others  in  present  con- 
duct    Upon  this  ground  the  Neros,  Caligulas, 
Charles  the  Ninths,  and  Henry  the  Eighths,  will 
ever  appear  in  prominent  contrast  en  the  page  of 
history  with  the  Alfreds  of  our  race.     Statesoien 
have  too  often  caught  the  spirit  of  their  master, 
and,  acting  with  a  deep  and  dire  intrigue  to  secure 
personal  and  temporal  glory,  have  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  and  their  age.   Policy  has 
usurped  the  seat  of  patriotism,  and  he  who  was 
chosen  to  be  the  conservator  has   become   the 
destroyer  of  national  pre-eminence.     If  states- 
men for  themselves,  and  party  politicians  urging 
them  to  deeds  of  violence  against  the  public  weal, 
or  sustaining  them  in  acts  of  notorious  a^^reasion 
upon  other  nations  or  their  own,  promote  their  ill- 
eamed  and  ill-fated  popularity  ;  if  by  artifice  they 
creep  into  power,  and  by  rigid  exactions  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  temporizing  servility  on  the  other, 
maintain  it,  then,  surely,  like  the  self-exalting  pain- 
ter, they  sacrifice  the  future  to  present  effect 

A  similar  spirit  is  traceable  in  the  gay,  and 
those  who  are  emphatically,  but  somewhat  invi- 
diously termed,  **  the  higher  classes.*  It  cannot 
however  by  any  means  be  regarded  'as  their 
exclusive  fault  of  character ;  for  the  same  con- 
duct is  pursued  by  others  in  the  infinitely  diversi- 
fied pursuits  of  self  indulgence.  Health,  hapfii- 
ness,  and  even  life  itself,  are  frequently  given  in 
purchase  for  the  pleasure,  ay,  and  the  very  frivo- 
lities of  the  passing  hour.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  word  pleasure  is  used  in  oontrai^tiiioiioa 
to  happiness  :  and  they  are  plainly  different,  and 
even  opposed*  not  only  in  theory  but  in  truth. 
The  one  is  but  the  delirium  or  the  dream  of  ex- 
istence, the  other  is  the  poesessed  reality  of  waking 
life ;  the  one  is  animal,  the  other  intellectual  and 
moral ;  the  one  ephemeral,  the  other  immortaL    I 
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knew  an  faiMfiee»«ii4  itwu  one  amongaftiotxaftnd 
of  a  young  person  whose  education*  so  far  as 
frshionable  acconplialuneaU  ave  ooBcemed*  was 
considered  to:be  complete,  and  at  the  ootaet  of  her 
anticipated  aerenty  yean  of  briHiaiicy  and  power, 
she  was  introduced  into  a  circle  where  she  had 
every  means  of  securing  a  flattering  and  much  en- 
Tied  reception.  Pteiies,  late  faofoia,  dress  and  the 
dance  were  the  demons  that  lurked  around  and 
laughed  at  her  destiny.  She  was  formed  to  shine. 
What  signified  the  liItuM.  It  must  be  sacrificed. 

**  Life  let  us  chenih,  vhUe  yet  the  taper  glows,** 

was  the  aong  and  the  sentiment.  It  was  cherish- 
ed ;  it  was  all :  the  present  hour  was  the  whole 
eternity  of  her  desire  ;  the  present  company  the 
whole  universe  of  her  thought ;  the  ball  room  the 
whole  world  of  her  action  and  empire.  She 
danced,  took  cold,  and  died  I 

What  then  shall  be  said  of  parents  who  incon- 
sidentely  indalge,  aod  men  inconsiderately  stiD, 
eologise  and  puff  off  their  children?  They  are 
petted  almost  as  nmch  as  the  lap-dog,  and  are  the 
very  paragoni  of  excelWace.  They  are  to  eat, 
and  dnnk,  and  play— and  leasur  if  they  ean$  if 
not  the  governess  must  not  overwork  them  ;  and 
she,  O  dire  temptation  to  wrong  I  most  rdax 
what  is  easential  to  knowledge,  and  pour  into  de- 
ceived bnt  delighted  eara  the  praises  of  what  is 
valueless  in  execution  or  attainment.  Johnny 
is  idle  because  he  has  the  headach,  or  has 
the  headacb 'because  he  is  idle ;  well,  in  the  one 
case  he  is  to  be  pitied,  in  the  other  he  ought  to 
be  flogged ;  oc  rather,  for  I  am  no  ardent  advo- 
cate fior  flagellation,  he  ought  to  be  reproved  and 
set  to  work.  He  is  well  enough,  however,  to  play 
about»  and  come  in  after  dinner  to  be  caressed, 
and  ddak  wine,  and  eat  iqiplea^  He  grows  up  to 
be  what  ?  Nothing— -or  a  disgrace  I  But  he  and 
his  bcotheis  advance  in  years,  and  go  to  school, 
and  even  to  college*  In  all  the  holidays  they 
are  to  be  indulged  to  the  last  degree  in  little 
feasts  and  great  feasts.  But  what  is  more,  they 
are  to  be  mined  with  prsiae*  '*  Well  brother,  what 
do  yoa  think  of  that  drawing  ?  *  "  Ton  my  word 
it  is  beautiful ;  why  my  nephew  is  a  fine  fellow." 
The  little  fidlow  swallowB  the  compliment,  and 
coneeala  the  fiict  how  much  the  master  has  touch- 
ed up  this  fine  exhibition  of  juvenile  precocity 
in  act.  "CHi,  but  you  must  bear  Miuria  play. 
Gome,  dear,  get  your  music  book.*  All  iqiplaud-- 
There  ia  little  tune  and  lesa  time ;  it  matters  not, 
,  grandmamas,  aunts,  uncles,  friends  are,  of 
,  all  pleased.  But,  "  Sster,  yon  must  hear 
WHliam  epeah^  he  vras  the  first  in  the  school : 
dnfahed  an  omtnr,  and  really  I  don't  know  how  he 
got  it— 4mt  you  shall  hear.  William,  come,  speak 
your  piece.*  It  is  done :  he  is  iqiplauded  and  — 
mined!  Praise  and  flattery  are  the 
;  on  which  he  seeks  to  live ;  seU^nfflctent 
and  self4ndulgent,  he  hacomea  vain,  thoaghtleiS| 
U  bat  the  oatriogue 


of  evib  need  not  be  emnnerated.  Is  not  iUs 
notorioudy  to  saoriflee  the  future  to  preaeot 
effect? 

Surely  the  day  in  which  we  live  displays  nradi 
of  the  folly  of  compromise  frith  injudicious  pa- 
rents, and  of  fiuilty  conception  in  the  imtmcton 
of  children  and  young  persons.  Arithmetic,  writing, 
(hawing,  music,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  the  globes. 
— but  I  will  not  enumerate  subjects  taught.  I 
will  suppose  the  general  instruction  to  be  com^- 
plete,  and  I  care  not  if  it  be  supposed  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  I  ask,  is 
the  mind  educated  ?  Are  youth  instructed  to 
think :  that  is,  to  digest  as  vrell  as  acquire  know- 
ledge. They  can  perhaps  read  Vir(2;il  or  Cicero, 
Livy  or  Tacitus  ;  they  may  have  been  well  disci- 
plined in  the  language,  and  conducted  through 
some  of  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  or  of  the 
Greek  poets,  and  can  repeat  passages  of  iEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  or  Pindar  ;  but  have  they  learned 
to  read  human  nature,  to  read  and  to  study  tbe 
character  of  men,  their  own  character,  the  spi- 
rituals of  moral  truth,  the  right  use  and  application 
of  reason,  the  true  end  of  life,  and  the  book  of 
revelation  ?  Have  they  been  disciplined  to  just 
sentiments,  trained  to  proper  pursuits,  prewanied 
and  forearmed  against  temptation,  truly  prepared 
for  this  world  and  another,  and  shown  how  to  use 
success,  and  how  to  sustain  adveraty  ?  What  is 
education  ? — But  I  pass  on. 

What  sacrifice  to  the  present  is  visible  in  the 
formation  of  matrimonial  aliiances  I  There  are,  it 
is  said,  comparatively  few  happy  matches ;  but 
the  reason  of  this  may  be  discovered  in  the  in- 
sufficient basis  on  which  they  commonly  rest. 
The  wise  purpose  of  Providence  is  continually 
countervailed  by  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  by  b^ 
ginning  in  passion  without  principle  end  in  dis- 
appointment and  misery.  There  are  either  no 
calculations  of  the  future,  or  they  are  altogether 
wrong :  there  is  a  gross  error  committed  in  the 
arithmetic  of  moral  science.  Without  even  ad- 
verting to  the  scriptural  doctrine  respecting 
being  **  unequally  yoked  together,*  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  engrosses  the  entire  object  of 
pursuit^  or  the  fiiture  only  as  subddiary  to  the 
present.  Personal  attractions,  possessions  or  al* 
liances,  usually  comprehend  the  scheme  of  an- 
ticipated bliss;  while  the  superior  qualities  of 
mind  are  overlooked.  The  pleasing  is  sought 
with  supreme  and  exclusive  eagerness^  The  taste 
is  to  be  gratified,  friends  are  to  be  tftndied,  co»> 
nexions  are  to  be  secured ;  but  hew  life  is  to  be 
improved,  faculties  of  usefulness  are  to  be  culti- 
vated, a  printable  companionship  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, an  associaticm  that  shall  have  its  import- 
ant bearings  upon  the  real  weliiue  of  the  future, 
of  another  generation,  and  an  everlasting  bemg 
is  to  be  secured,  enters  not  into  the  trifler's  ideas. 

In  tummg  my  thoughts  to  the  prea^er  and 
the  pulpit,  to  exemplify  the  genev^  position,  I 
would  have  Mliasd  the  ewfldramUsof  tile  trin^ 
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ming  and  compromising  style  of  fashionable  ad- 
dress—the seeking  to  please,  the  aim  at  display, 
and  the  ruinous  concealments  or  perversions  of 
the  gospel  to  suit  a  vulgar  or  conciliate  a  refined 
or  wealthy  and  influential  hearer,  which  naturally 
might  have  claimed  a  place  in  these  delineations, 
but  the  vivid  and  graphic  poetry  of  Cowper  su- 
perseded other  thoughts,  and  will  doubtless  in 
the  reader's  estimate  most  properly  close  these 
lucubrations. 

**  I  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  ia  warm. 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 


Whose  actions  say  that  they  redact  theoMhwi 

But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain. 

In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 

Extreme,  at  once  rspadons  and  profuse; 

Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  hia  side, . 

Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  ss  he  goes ; 

But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 

Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawU  a  card; 

Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 

Of  ladyships,  a  struger  to  the  poor; 

Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold. 

And  well  prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth. 

By  infidelity  and  love  of  world. 

To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure;  a  sUve 

To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  pawn's  pride ; 

From  such  ^stles,  O  ye  mitred  heads, 

Preserve  the  church !  and  lay  not  careLses  hands 

On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn.*'     Y, 
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BEUCB    IN   ABYSSINIA. 


On  the  8th,  in  the  evening,  a  little  before  six 
o*clock,  when  I  was  making  ready,  to  go  to  the 
Shekh,  a  message  came  that  he  was  busy  and 
could  not  see  me  ;  with  which,  for  a  time,  I 
was  very  well  pleased.  About  ten  arrived  a 
naked,  very  ill-looking  fellow,  more  like  an  execu- 
tioner than  any  other  sort  of  man,  with  a  large 
broadsword  in  his  hand,  and  seemingly  very 
drunk.  He  said  he  was  one  of  the  Shekhs  of 
Jehaina,  and  in  a  little  time  became  extremely 
insolent.  He  first  demanded  coffee,  which  was 
given  him  ;  then  a  new  coat,  then  some  civet, 
and,  last  of  all,  drawing  his  sword,  .that  we  should 
instantly  provide  him  with  a  new  scabbard,  his 
own  being  but  a  piece  of  common  leather,  which 
he  threw  with  a  kind  of  indignation  down  upon 
the  floor.  Till  that  time  I  had  been  writing 
these  very  memoirs,  at  least  the  journal  of  the 
day.  I  was  not  any  way  afraid  of  one  drunkard, 
but  laid  down  my  pen,  wondering  where  this 
insolence  was  to  end.  Before  I  had  time  to 
speak  a  word,  I  heard  my  old  Turk,  the  sheriffe 
Hagi  Ismael,  say,  "  You  are  of  the  Jehaina,  are 
you  ?  then  I  am  of  the  Daveuia ;"  and  with  that 
he  caught  the  stranger  by  the  throat,  taking  his 
sword  from  him,  which  he  threw  out  of  the  house, 
after  casting  the  owner  violently  upon  the  floor. 
Ibe  fellow  crept  out  upon  all-fpur,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  picked  up  his  sword,  attempted  again 
to  enter  the  house,  which  Soliman  perceiving, 
snatched  his  'own  short  crooked  sword  from  a* 
pin  where  it  hung,  and  ran  readily  to  meet  him, 
and  would  very  speedily  have  made  an  end  of 
him,  had  I  not  cried  out,  **  For  God's  sake.  Soli- 
man,  don*t  hurt  him  ;  remember  where  you  are." 
Indeed  there  was  little  reason  for  the  caution, 
for  when  the  Arab  observed  a  drawn  sword  in 
the  Turk's  hand,  he  presently  ran  away  towards 
the  town,  crying  "  UUah !  UUah  !  UUah  f  which 
was  "  God  I  God !  God ! "  an  exclamation  of 
terror,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  ;  whilst  in- 
stead of  a  new  scabbard,  he  left  his  old  one  in 


the  house.  Seeing  at  once  the  cowardioe  and 
malice  of  our  enemies,  we  were  now  apprehensive 
of  fire,  things  were  come  to  such  an  extremity ; 
and  as  our  house  was  composed  of  nothing  but 
dry  canes,  it  seemed  the  only  obvious  way  of 
destroying  us. 

On  the  9th,  in  the  morning,  I  sent  Soliman 
with  the  scabbard  to  Fidele,  and  a  grievous  com- 
plaint against  the  supposed  Shekh  of  Jehaina  for 
his  insolence  the  night  before.  Shekh  Fidele 
pretended  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole, 
made  light  of  what  had  passed,  and  said  the  fel- 
low was  a  fool.  But  a  violent  altercation  took 
place  between  him  and  my  servant,  black  Soli- 
man, who  then  told  him  all  his  mind,  threatening 
him  with  Yasme's  immediate  vengeance,  and  as- 
suring him  he  was,  before  this,  fully  informed  of 
his  behaviour.  They  however  both  cooled  before 
parting ;  Fidele  only  recommended  to  Soliman 
to  persuade  me  to  give  him  two  thousand  piastres, 
without  which  he  swore  I  should  never  go  alive 
out  of  Atbara.  Soliman,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  I  was  a  man  that  set  no  value  on 
money,  and  therefore  carried  it  not  about  with 
me,  otherwise  I  should  not  refuse  what  he  de- 
sired ;  but  warned  him  to  think  well  before  he 
uttered  such  expressions  as  he  now  had  done. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  as  Soliman  told 
me,  the  Shekh  gave  him  several  hints,  that  if  he 
would  agree  with  him  and  help  to  rob  and  mur- 
der me,  he  should  share  the  booty  with  him,  and 
it  would  never  be  known.  But  Soliman  pre- 
tended not  to  understand  this,  always  assuring 
him  that  I  was  not  the  man  he  took  me  for,  and 
that,  except  the  king^s  present,  all  I  had  was 
brass,  iron,  and  glass  bottles,  of  no  value  to  any 
but  myself,  who  only  knew  how  to  use  thenu 
They  then  finished  their  discourse ;  and  he  de- 
sired Soliman  to  tell  me  that  he  expected  me  at 
the  usual  hour  of  six  o'clock  to-morrow  evening, 
which  was  Friday,  the  10th. 

This  seemed  to  me  an  extnordinaiy  appoint- 
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inent,  because  Friday  is  their  festival,  when  they 
eat  and  drink  heartily  i  nor  did  I  ever  remember 
any  of  them  to  take  medicine  upon  that  day.  But 
with  Fldele  all  was  festival,  not  even  their  annual 
solemn  feast  of  Ramadan  did  he  ever  keep,  but 
was  universally  known  to  be  an  unbeliever,  even 
in  what  was  called  his  own  religion.  I  had  still 
this  farther  objection  to  wait  upon  him  at  night, 
— that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  solicit  Soliman 
to  assbt  him  in  murdering  me.  But  I  considered 
at  last,  that  we  could  not  escape  from  his  hands, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  danger  was 
to  brare  it.  Providence,  indeed,  seemed  all 
along  to  have  reserved  our  deliverance  for  our 
own  exertions,  under  its  direction,  as  all  the 
ways  we  had  taken  to  get  relief  from  others  had 
hitherto,  in  appearance  at  least,  miscanied.  How- 
evei,  it  ^as  resolved  to  go  armed,  for  fear  of  the 
worst ;  but  to  conceal  our  weapons,  so  as  to  give 
no  umbrage.  I  had  a  small  Brescian  blunder- 
buss, about  twenty-two  inches  in  the  barrel,  which 
had  a  joint  in  the  stock,  so  that  it  folded  double. 
It  hung  by  an  iron  hook  to  a  thin  belt  under  my 
leA  arm,  close  to  my  side,  quite  unperceived,  like 
a  cutlass.  I  likewise  took  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
my  girdle,  and  my  knife  as  usual.  AH  these 
were  perfectly  covered  by  my  bumoose  ;  so  that 
with  a  little  attention,  when  I  sat  down,  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  my  having  any  weapons 
about  me.  Hagi  Ismael  the  Turk,  Soliman  my 
servant,  and  two  other  Moorish  servants,  took  also 
their  fire  arms,  small  and  great,  and  swords,  along 
with  them.  We  all  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Shekh  a  little  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
I  entered  the  back  door  into  the  square  where 
the  women's  house  was  ;  but  declined  going  so 
far  as  their  apartment  without  leave,  turning  to 
the  left  hand  into  the  side  of  the  square  where  he 
usuaUy  stayed.  I  was  surprised  to  meet  but  one 
servant,  a  black  boy,  in  the  whole  house,  and  he 
carried  me  to  the  Shekh,  my  servants  remaining 
at  the  outer  door. 

Fldele  was  sitting  in  a  spacious  room,  in  an 
alcove,  on  a  large  broad  sofa  like  a  bed,  with  India 
curtains  gathered  on  each  side  into  festoons. 
Upon  seeing  the  boy,  in  a  very  surly  tone  he 
called  for  a  pipe  ;  and,  in  much  the  same  voice, 
said  to  me,  "What I  alone?"  I  said,  "Yes, 
what  were  his  commands  with  me?"  I  saw  he 
either  was  or  affected  to  be  drunk,  and  whichever 
was  the  case,  I  knew  it  would  lead  to  mischief ; 
I  therefore  repented  heartily  of  having  come  into 
the  bouse  alone. 

After  he  had  taken  two'  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  and 
the  slave  had  left  the  room,  "  Are  you  prepared  ?" 
said  he  ;  **  have  you  brought  the  needful  along 
with  you  ?*  I  wished  to  have  occasion  to  join 
Soliman,  and  answered  "  My  servants  are  at  the 
outer  door,  and  have  the  vomit  you  wanted."  He 
said,  with  great  passion,  "  I  want  money,  and  not 
pmson.  Where  are  your  piastres?"—"  I  am  a 
bid  person,*  sud  I»  "  Fidele,  to  furnish  you  with 


either.  I  have  neither  money  nor  poison  ;  but  i 
advise  you  to  drink  a  little  warm  water  to  clear 
your  stomach,  cool  your  head,  and  then  lie  down 
and  compose  yourself;  I  will  see  you  to  morrow 
morning."  I  was  going  out.  "  Hakim,"  says  he, 
"infidel,  or  devil, .or  whatever  is  your  name, 
hearken  to  what  I  say.  Consider  where  you  are  ; 
this  is  the  room  where  Mek  Baady,  a- king,  was 
slain  by  the  hand  of  my  father :  look  at  his  blood, 
where  it  has  stuned  the  floor,  which  never  could 
be  washed  out.  I  am  informed  that  you  have 
20,000  piastres  in  gold  with  you ;  either  give  me 
2000  before  you  go  out  of  this  chamber  or  you 
shall  die  ;  I  will  put  you  to  death  with  my  own 
hand."  Upon  this  he  took  up  his  sword,  that 
was  lying  at  the  head  of  his  sofa,  and,  drawing 
it  with  a  bravado,  threw  the  scabbard  into  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  and  tucking  the  sleeve  of 
his  shirt  abov&  his  elbow  like  a  butcher,  said,  "  I 
wait  your  answer." 

I  now  stept  one  pace  backwards,  and  dropt 
the  bumoose  behind  me,  holding  the  little  blun- 
derbuss in  my  hand,  without  taking  it  off  the  belt. 
I  said  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  "  This  is  my  an- 
swer :  I  am  not  a  man,  as  I  have  told  you  before, 
to  die  like  a  beast  by  the  hand  of  a  drunkard  ;  on 
your  life,  I  charge  you,  stir  not  from  your  sofa." 
I  had  no  need  to  give  this  injunction  ;  he  heard 
the  noise  which  the  closing  the  joint  in  the  stock 
of  the  blunderbuss  made,  and  thought  I  had 
cocked  it,  and  was  about  instantly  to  fire.  He  let  his 
sword  drop,  and  threw  himself  on  his  back  on  the 
sofa,  crying, "  For  God's  sake,  Hakim,  I  was  but 
jesting."  At  the  same  time  with  all  his  might 
he  cried,  "  Brahmin!  Mahomet!  £1  coom!  £1 
coom!"*— "  If  one  of  your  servants  approach  me," 
said  I,  "that  instant  I  blow  you  to  pieces ;  not  one 
of  them  shall  enter  this  room  till  they  bring  in  my 
servants  with  them  ;  I  have  a  number  of  them 
armed  at  your  gate,  who  will  break  in  the  instant 
they  hear  me  fire," 

The  women  had  come  to  the  door.  My  ser- 
vants were  admitted,  each  having  a  blunderbuss 
in  his  hand  and  pistols  at  his  girdle.  We  were 
now  greatly  an  overmatch  for  the  Shekh,  who 
sat  far  back  on  the  sofa,  and  pretended  that 
all  he  had  done  was  in  joke,  in  which  his  ser- 
vants joined ;  and  a  very  confused,  desultory 
discourse  followed,  till  the  Turk,  sheriffe  Ismael, 
happened  to  observe  the  Shekh's  scabbard  thrown 
upon  the  floor,  on  which  he  fell  into  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter.  He  spoke  very  bad  Arabic,  mixed 
with  Turkbh,  as  I  have  often  observed.  He 
endeavoured  to  make  the  Shekh  understand,  that 
drunkards  and  cowards  had  more  need  of  the 
scabbard  than  the  sword  ;  that  he,  Fidele,  and  the 
other  drunkard  that  came  to  our  house  two  or 
three  nights  before,  who  saW  he  was  Shekh  of 
the  Jehaina,  were  just  possessed  of  the  same  por« 
tion  of  courage  and  insolence. 

•Elcoomy  thatis,  ''•lllusierviiita.*' 
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As  00  gted  eo«U  lM«Kpeetied  fron  ttiu  escpM- 
iulation,  I  fftopt  it,  and  look  my  leavo,  desiring 
the  8heUi«O0D  lobod  «id  oompoao  hiatdf»  and 
BOl  tij  any  moio  e#  these  expeiioMati^  whiefa 


would  certainly  end  in  Ms  shame,  If  not  in  his 
pamshment.  He  made  no  answer,  only  wished  us 
good  night-— JSHiesV  Travels. 


CONCEALMENT  OF  THE  TRUTH. 


"  Thi  troth  shocdd  not  be  spoken  at  all  thnes,* 
is  one  of  those  eonrenient  sayings  which  are  fre- 
quent in  the  months  of  those  men  who  look  upon 
getting  on  In  tliis  world  as  the  chief  end  of  man, 
and  can  pardon  any  thing  but  misfortune  and  ill- 
success.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  maxim 
upon  the  fece  of  it,  but  we  dread  the  abuse  that 
may  be  made  of  it  in  the  way  of  application.  It 
degrades  to  a  question  of  expediency,  that  which 
is  intrinsically  a  question  of  right  and  wrong.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  make  men  moral  cowards,  in- 
sincere and  shuffling  tmitors'to  virtue,  laying 
this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  whenever 
they  are  called  upon  to  say  a  disagreeable  truth, 
and  by  their  very  silence  doing  homage  to  the 
evil  principle. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  occasions 
in  which  the  truth  ought  not  to  be  spoken  are 
not  so  very  rare  as  to  be  merely  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule.  **  The  best  state,"  says  a  Roman 
historian,  **  is  that  in  which  a  man  can  think  as 
he  pleases,  and  speak  as  he  thinks  ;**  and  the 
sentiment  would  do  honour  to  a  Christian  pen. 
As  truth  is  the  highest  good,  so  the  search  after 
ft,  and  the  contemplation  of  it,  constitute  the 
highest  exercise  and  state  of  the  mind.  To  speak 
the  truth,  is  at  once  onr  first  duty  and  our  noblest 
privilege.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Lord 
Bacon,  "  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love- 
making  or  wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of 
truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign 
good  of  human  nature.*  The  service  of  truth, 
which  is  at  once  so  honourable  and  so  improving, 
demands  the  whole  man  without  reserve,  qualifi- 
cation or  exception.  As  a  good  soldier,  in  enter- 
ing into  battle,  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  retreat,  so  he  who  enlists  under  the  banners  of 
truth,  should  not  admit  the  possibility  of  bemg, 
even  by  silence,  disloyal  to  her  cause, — of  ever 
entering  into  any  agreement  with  &Isehood,  or 
of  ever  omitting  to  show,  by  positive  acts,  his 
steadfast  fidelity  to  hb  engagements  ;  for  sins  of 
omission  are  sins,  as  well  as  those  of  commission. 

The  yoke  of  truth  is  not  easy,  nor  is  her  bur- 
den light  The  expression  of  Shakspeare,  ""tis 
as  easy  as  lyiAg,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and 
the  converse  of  Uie  proposition  is  equally  true. 
To  speak  the  truth  always  and  resolutely,  requires 
a  robustness  of  the  moral  constitution  not  eadly 
attained,  even  by  those  who  are  compounded  of 
the   finest  elements.      He  who  would  acquilre 


such,  must  cast  aside  all  qualifying  and  tempo- 
rizing doctrines ;  as  he  who  aims  at  a  healthy 
state  of  body,  foregoes  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking.  In  both  cases,  such  conduct  is  a 
sacrifice  to  present  self-indulgence,  at  the  expense 
of  future  improvement 

A  manly  adherence  to  truth  is  seldom  any 
disadvantage  to  one,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  A  sincere  man  sometimes  makes  an  enemy 
by  his  frankness,  but  he  cannot  fiul  of  his  respect 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  respect  of  an  enemy 
is  better  than  the  contempt  of  a  friend.  Men  who 
carry  their  hearts  upon  their  lips,  and  make  the 
honest  expression  of  their  sentiments  a  matter  of 
principle,  have,  generally  speaking,  the  wannest 
friends,  the  most  solid  esteem,  the  most  exten- 
sive influence,  and  the  most  lasting  peace  of 
mind.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  from  inte- 
rested motives,  keep  back  and  disguise  their  opin- 
ions, and  turn  their  sails  so  as  to  catch  every 
passing  breath  of  expediency,  are  seldom  trusted. 
They  carry  no  weight  of  character  with  them  ; 
if  they  make  few  enemies,  they  make  few  firiends. 
With  all  their  dextrous  management,  their  inge- 
nious webs  of  policy,  they  are  always  found  out ; 
a  child  can  see  through  the  flimsy  veil  with 
which  they  hide  their  motives,  and  perceive  their 
selfish  essence. 

It  has  been  fortunate  for  the  world  that  there 
have  been  men  in  all  ages  who  have  never  re- 
cognised the  authority  of  such  wise  saws  as  the 
one  under  consideration,  and  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  learn  the  truth,  and  to  declare  it  at  all 
hazards.  What  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  world  at  this  time,  if  WickBffe  and  Luther 
had  prudently  held  their  tongues,  as,  no  doubt, 
many  of  their  judicious  friends  advised  them  to  ? 
Erasmus  was  a  man  who  thought  the  truth  was 
not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times ;  and  with  all  his 
learning  and  talents,  what  has  been  hb  influence 
upon  the  world,  what  is  his  station  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Christian  worid,  compared  with  that  of 
Luther,  his  zealous  and  courageous  friend,  whom 
he  so  often  reproves  for  his  rashness,  and  advises 
to  act  with  calmness  and  discretion  ?  The  man 
who  follows  the  dictates  of  expediency,  is  like 
one  who,  in  the  night,  suffers  himself  to  be  guided 
by  a  will-'o-the-wisp,  which  may  lure  him  into 
lonely  woods  and  dangerous  morasses.  Re  who 
follows  truth  and  principle  is .  like  the  traveller 
who  shapes  his  course  by  the  polar  star,  which 
neither  changes  nor  misleads* 
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THE   SALMON   FISHER, 

4  T4I.S. 
CHAPTBll  UI. 


**  Hmatbii  hat  deeieed  that  I  should  make  to 
yoa  a  eonfearion  of  ray  crime.  Your  late  bro- 
ther. Sir  Charles  N  •♦♦•♦,  by  whose  death 
yott  inherit  the  family  estates,  was  educated  with 
me  at  Che  same  school.  Our  dispositions,  though 
cooaiderahly  opposite  to  each  other,  inasmuch  as 
his  was  passionate  and  haughty,  and  mine  eren, 
not  arrogaBt,^-were  far  from  preventing  our 
mutual  esteem ;  indeed  I  believe  mine  was  the  only 
temper  in  the  whole  establishment  at  all  capable 
of  coping  with  that  of  poor  Charles ;  he  would 
sometimes  say  it  was  like  Minerva*s  shield,  from 
which  the  arrows  of  his  own  wrath  were  sure  to 
&U  blunted  to  the  ground.  It  is  one  thing  to 
possess  a  bad  temper,  and  another  to  possess  a 
bad  disposition.  Charles  had  an  excellent  heart  i 
I  have  known  it  to  suffer  greatly  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  hasty  passions.  Many  a 
time  have  I  pleaded  his  cause  against  the  whole 
body  of  scholars ;  he  has  wept  for  gratitude  for 
my  triumph ;  and  yet,  had  I  ventured  to  contra- 
dict him  an  hour  after,  would  have  treated  me 
with  insolence  and  contempt.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  Charles  loved  me  above  all  others ;  I 
slao  regarded  him  beyond  every  friend.  From 
Eton  we  became  remdents  of  the  same  college. 
It  was  our  custom  and  delight  to  read  and  to 
study  together;  our  books  were  mutual  property. 
Charies  was  independent^  but  I  was  not.  I  had 
the  offer  of  a  situation  under  government;  it 
certainly  wss  ray  intention  to  accept  it,  and  my 
design  abundantly  strengthened  itself  in  the 
increasing  rather  than  the  diminishing  gusts  of 
your  brothei^s  temper.  People  who,  as  they 
said,  '  knew  him,'  used  to  smile  at  his  wayward- 
ness ;  but  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  deride 
the  absurdities  of  a  friend.  When  I  mentioned 
a  separation,  in  consequence  of  my  resolution, 
Charles,  as  I  expected,  burst  forth  like  a  mad- 
man ;  he  accused  me  of  dissimulation,  in  profess- 
ing a  friendship  for  him  which,  he  said,  I  never 
enteitained  ;  he  loaded  me  with  invectives,  nay, 
even  with  threats,  if  I  dared  to  leave  him.  Find- 
ing, however,  sll  his  indignation  insufficient  to 
call  from  me  a  look  of  reproach,  he  became  sud- 
denly much  affected,  and  conjured  me,  by  all 
our  ancient  attachment,  to  remain  with  him  as 
long  as  I  lived.  In  a  short  time  he  expected  to 
inherit  estates  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  which  it  was  his  best  wish  I  also  should 
enjoy ;  there  was,  besides,  a  valuable  living  on 
the  eve  of  coming  into  his  gift ;  he  intended  to 
present  me  with  it.  In  short,  Charles  put  on  so 
many  amiable  behaviours,  independeilUy  of  ex- 
hibiting such  flattering  prospects,  that  I  vowed 
to  uoite  my  destiny  with  his,  and  to  live  only 
where  he  lived*     This  was  done  m  the  enthusi- 


astic ardour  of  youth.  Alast  I  have  thought 
nnce  it  was  to  be,  else  why  should  two  such 
opposites  so  closely  fink  themselves  to  each 
other. 

"  In  a  short  time  Charles  became  master  of 
his  property.  He  had  often  expressed  a  wish 
to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  resolved  to  do 
it  now  in  what  he  called  style.  Of  course,  as 
we  had  vowed  never  to  live  asunder,  I  was  his 
companion.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  me 
if  the  vessel  that  conveyed  us  from  our  native 
shores,  had  sunk  with  us  to  the  bottomless  depths 
of  ocean  ;  but  no,  we  arrived  safe  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  were,  for  a  time,  surrounded  by  every 
enjoyment  which  wealth  conld  procure.  At 
Paris  we  rushed  through  the  mazes  of  fashion 
and  folly,  till  we  were  almost  weary  of  the  name 
of  pleasure.  It  is  not  material  that  I  dwell  on 
these  things ;  the  catastrophe  of  my  story  ap- 
proaches, let  me  hurry  over  it,  for  the  recollec- 
tion which  it  brings  drives  me  almost  to  mad- 
ness. 

**  It  was  at  Vienna:  we  had  been  there  about 
a  fortnight,  when  we  were  invited  to  a  splendid 
entertainment  given  by  one  of  the  nobility. 
Charles  and  myself  were  unluckily  placed  at  the 
same  card  table,  a  circumstance  I  always,  if  pos- 
sible, avoided,  on  account  of  his  quarrelsome 
propensity  ;  it  was  not,  however,  in  this  instance, 
to  be  counteracted.  I  had  been  drinking  during 
the  afternoon,  and  came  in  excellent  spirits,  which 
were  considerably  heightened  by  an  uncommon 
run  of  good  luck  that  now  attended  me.  X  was 
thrown  quite  off  my  guard,  even  with  respect  to 
Charles.  By  some  means  one  of  the  cards,  while 
I  was  dealing,  fell  under  the  table ;  I  did  not 
perceive  it ;  but  Charles  who,  with  the  rest  of 
the  company  except  myself,  was  a  considerable 
loser,  in  struggling  with  the  irritation  of  his  feel- 
ings, cast  his  eyes  on  the  caxpet,  and  discovered 
the  circumstance.  The  fury  with  which  he  had 
been  battling  now  rushed  forth ;  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  wait  for  an  explanation,  but  in  a  frenzy 
of  passion,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  rage,  accused 
me  of  the  basest  and  most  dishonourable  practice. 
In  vahi  did  I  attempt  to  speak  ;  the  voice  of  my 
own  friend  condemned  me,  and  no  one  cared  to 
become  my  advocate.  My  offer  to  return  the 
money  I  had  won,  served  to  increase  the  general 
indignation,  it  looked  like  a  confession  of  guilt, 
and  was  naturally  succeeded  by  an  universal 
burst  of  the  loudest  derision.  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  that  apartment  in  a  manner, 
and  under  mortification,  the  thoughts  of  which 
are  terrible.  As  I  moved  toward  the  door  I 
encountered  the  looks  of  Charles;  paJa  as  thfli 
sheeted  corse,  he  was  leaning  agcdnst  a  piUar  for 
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support ;  already^  there  was  contrition  in  his  fea- 
tures. With  a  denunciated  curse,  I  lifted  up 
ray  clenched  fist  as  he  fearfully  ventured  to  gaze 
upon  me,  and  fled  from  the.  scene  of  my  disgrace, 
bearing  with  me  all  the  agonies  of  a  wounded 
heart :  my  uncovered  head,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  night  air,  my  burning  temples 
throbbing  from  the  agitation  of  my  mind.  I  did 
not  recollect  my  situation,  till  I  found  myself 
near  an  old  draw-bridge,  which  crossed  a  part  of 
the  Danube,  and  conducted  to  Charles's  lodgings. 
The  keeper  of  this  bridge  was  perfectly  known 
to  me ;  in  passing  his  dwelling  I  had  often  stayed 
to  converse.  The  night  was  dark  and  unusually 
stormy.  Guided  by  the  glimmer  of  a  light  which 
was  always  suspended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water,  to  direct  the  footsteps  of  the  passengers 
over  the  bridge,  I  entered  Kelfine's  dwelling. 
The  old  man,  who  was  half  asleep  in  his  chair, 
started  at  the  wild  and  death-like  hue  of  my 
countenance,  rather  than  at  my  unusual  visit,  for 
1  was  accustomed  to  return  from  Vienna  to  the 
chateau  at  all  hours.  I  threw  myself  on  a  stone 
bench,  and  wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from  my 
brow,  requested  a  draught  of  water;  and  the  bet- 
ter to  account  for  the  loss  of  my  hat,  and  the 
visible  agitation  of  my  mind,  insinuated  that  I 
had  been  assaulted  by  desperadoes.  Kelfine, 
who  owed  me  some  obligations,  was  so  exaspe- 
rated at  the  insult  he  readily  imagmed  I  had  re- 
ceived, that,  taking  down  his  fire-arms,  he  sum- 
moned his  son  from  repose,  and  issued  forth,  with 
the  intent,  if  not  to  detect  the  assailants,  at  least 
to  recover  my  hat  from  the  place  from  where  I 
pretended  to  have  lost  it.  My  entreaties  were 
of  no  avail,  he  would  go  ;  shame  forbade  me  to 
contradict  my  assertions :  what  else  can  I  think 
than  it  was  to  be  ?  It  was  the  unlucky  prelude 
to  what  ensued.  When  I  found  myself  once 
more  alone,  the  sense  of  the  injury,  the  indignity 
I  had  sustained  burned  more  fiercely  within  me ; 
I  felt  like  one  in  the  very  act  of  swooning,  and 
throwing  open  the  back  door,  hurried  over  a 
bridge  of  planks,  and  entered  Kelfine's  garden, 
which  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
border  of  the  road.  As  I  hastened  to  the  rolling 
waters,  I  meditated  to  dash  my  hated  form  into 
their  dark  recesses.  I  had  worked  myself  up  to 
a  fit  of  desperation,  and  was  about  to  take  an 
everlasting  plunge,  when  that  voice  which  alone 
could  have  recalled  the  desperate  intention,  met 
my  ear.  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  listen  ; 
through  the  range  of  the  trees  I  could  but  too 
well  distinguish  the  once-loved  voice  of  Charles ; 
he  was  speaking  to  his  servant,  and  charging  him 
to  return  to  Menna,  on  some  commission,  the 
nature  of  which  I  would  not  trouble  myself  to 
learn.  A  demon-like  gladness  dawned  in  my 
heart  that  I  still  existed ;  a  base,  horrible  thought 
entered  my  mind  ;  my  irretrievable  wrongs  rushed 
furiously  through  my  blood.  I  resolved,  since 
Cp^te  had  thus  far  assisted  me,  to  take  ample  re- 


venge on  my  destroyer.  I  ran,  or  rather  flew,  to 
the  draw-bridge  ;  I  had  often  raised  it  in  sport ; 
each  axle  was  familiar  to .  my  touch ;  in  an  in* 
stant  it  hung  in  the  air  by  my  hand,  and  Kel- 
fine's  beacon-light  was  placed  in  such  a  direction^ 
as  to  convey  to  the  approaching  victim  every 
resemblance  of  safety.  I  heard  the  footsteps  of 
his  steed,  they  were  slow  and  melancholy;  there 
was  an  awful  chilliness  in  the  sound  that  made 
me  tremble.  Charles,  my  once-loved  friend,  rode 
fearlessly  towards  the  edge  of  the  bridge  :  I 
heard  his  cry  of  dismay,  I  witnessed  the  closing 
roar  of  the  waters  as  they  wrapt  his  body  in 
death,  and,  more  dreadful,  I  heard  the  echo  of 
my  own  wild  laugh  in .  the  air,  and  imagined  it 
the  exulting  accent  of  some  infernal  agent,  who 
had  prompted  me  to  a  deed  of  murder.  The 
chain  of  the  bridge  fell  from  my  nerveless  grasp, 
and  again  the  studded  oak  sank  to  its  resting- 
place.  I  had  scarcely  power  to  stand,  and  stag- 
gering back  to  Kelfine's  cottage,  fell  lifeless  on 
the  floor. 

"  On  recovering  from  that  too  short  state  of 
torpor,  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  the  old 
man  of  the  house;  his  son  was  chafing  my 
hands,  which  were  cold  as  clay.  There  was  a 
look  of  inquiry  about  my  attendants  that  alarmed 
me.  I  felt  keenly  the  desolation  of  my  wretched 
state  ;  I  felt  myself  that  worst  of  all  human 
monsters — an  assassin  !  The  first  idea  that  came 
correctly  to  my  mind  was  a  sense  of  my  own 
danger;  and  shaking  off  the  lethargy  which 
hung  about  my  nerves,  I  placed  in  the  hand  of 
Kelfine  a  remunerating  piece  of  gold,  and  hurried 
to  my  lodgings.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  me 
to  arrive  late  at  the  chateau.  I  had  a  key  by 
which  I  could  at  any  time  gain  my  apartment 
I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  sealing  up 
such  papers  of  importance  as  belonged  to  Charles, 
and  directed  them  to  yourself.  I  also  left  on 
my  dressing-table  a  sum  of  money,  more  than 
was  due  to  the  hostess  ;  and,  going  down  to  the 
stable,  saddled  one  of  my  horses,  the  other  being 
still  at  Vienna,  and  took  my  departure  before 
dawn.  The  sun  had  performed  half  his  course 
ere  I  ventured  to  alight ;  conscience  seemed  to 
paint  the  development  of  my  guilt  on  my  fea- 
tures, and  I  feared  each  person  I  encountered 
should  examine  them.  At  length  my  steed  being 
almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  I  turned  into  a 
solitary  and  miserable  inn,  at  some  distance  from 
the  public  track,  the  keeper  of  which  not  being 
accustomed  to  guests  of  my  appearance,  was 
obsequiously  polite,  and  evidenUy  thought  I 
might  consume  all  the  provisions  in  the  province. 
My  appetite,  alas,  was  gone  for  ever  I  While  I 
sat  meditating  over,  rather  than  taking  the  re- 
freshments spread  before  me,  I  heard  a  loud  cry 
of  dbtress  :  there  was  a  time  when  such  a  sound 
had  merely  awoke  within  me  a  sensation  of  sur- 
prise, it  now  almost  shattered  my  frame  ;  a  strange 
impulse  directed  my  eyes  to  the  lattice;  the^* 
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were  Iffinging  the  body  of  a  drowned  man  from 
tbe  river,  which  rolled  heavily  past  the  back 
pafing  of  the  inn.  What  motive  could  induce 
me  I  know  not,  but  I  pressed  involuntarily  forward 
to  examine,  with  others,  the  features  of  tbe  corse, 
as  they  extended  it  on  the  grass.  All-seeing 
God!  the  torture  of  that  instant  b  never  to  be 
exceeded,  even  by  whole  years  of  misery.  It 
was  tbe  body  of  my  fnend,  which  Heaven  had 
directed  along  the  dark  current  of  waters,  to  flash 
conviction  in  the  murderer^s  face  I  I  recoiled,  in 
the  distraction  of  my  soul,  from  the  appalling 
sight,  and  yet  an  unaccountable  fortitude  sustain- 
ed me  at  that  dreadful  crisis ;  I  had  virtue  enough 
left  within  me  to  be  assured  that  your  brother 
received  an  honourable  interment ;  and  I  hope 
the  trial  which  that  delay  occasioned  ray  heart, 
added  to  the  repentant  tears  with  which  I  watered 
his  grave,  may  hereafter  plead  for  me.  Heaven 
knows,  during  that  suspense,  I  resigned  myself 
as  lost,  and  dreaded  each  approaching  footstep 
as  some  arresting  accuser.  From  this  place  I 
hmried,  unsuspected  and  unmolested,  to  Switzer* 
hnd,  and  buried  my  remorse  in  its  wildest  se- 
clusions. It  was  among  these  mountains  I  first 
beheld  Stella.  Mine  was  the  life  of  a  hennit ; 
I  seldom  quitted  the  cabin  in  which  I  first  took 
op  my  residence.  Illness  well-nigh  sunk  me  to 
tbe  grave,  when  the  old  goatherd,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  my  little  wants,  ap- 
prised Stella's  father  of  the  circumstance ;  with 
the  voice  of  a  ministering  angel  he  stood  before 
ine;  like  myself  he  had  been  unfortunate,  but 
not  guilty.  He  endeavoured  equally  to  mitigate 
my  cares  and  my  disorder.  He  knew  not  that 
both  alike  were  incurable.  Had  not  my  heart 
been  too  seared-  Stella's  piety  and  innocence 
must  have  inspired  it  with  the  softest  passion. 
Her  father  was  the  director  of  the  rude  peasantry 
on  their  way  to  heaven  ;  she  was  his  only  child, 
his  only  relative.  He  had  little  to  bequeath, 
but  he  was  too  good  a  divine  to  doubt  the  bounty 
of  Omnipotence.  A  short  time  convinced  me 
that  I  had  kindled  a  regard  in  Stella's  bosom 
which  I  could  never  return  with  my  hand  ;  I 
loved  her,  but  I  loved  her  too  tenderly  to  think 
of  uniting  her  to  a  wretch  so  offending  as  I  had 
been.  The  sudden  death  of  her  father  left  her 
without  a  friend,  except  myself;  and  a  new  and 
remarkable  circumstance  which  occurred  made 
me  resolve  to  quit  Switzerland.  My  fears,  my 
conscience  never  slept :  there  was  a  person  come 
to  settle  in  one  of  the  cottages— he  was  a  stranger; 
when  tbe  report  reached  me  I  was  on  the  rack  of 
inquiry;  I  believed  that  he  could  be  nothing 
less  than  some  minister  of  justice  waiting  to  ap- 
prehend me.  By  a  windmg  descent,  I  contrived 
secretly  to  approach  tbe  residence  of  the  un- 
known ;  and  concealing  myself  among  the  bushes, 
what  was  my  consternation  at  beholding,  in  the 
residents  of  tbe  valley,  Kelfine  and  his  son.  I 
honied  back  to  my  h^itation,  and  shutting  my- 


self up  till  night,  did  not  daTe  to  go  abroad. 
When  it  was  dark,  I  went  to  take  an  eternal 
farewell  of  Stella  ;  I  assured  her  that  my  life  was 
in  danger ;  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  Switzerland.  The  friendless, 
unprotected  Stella,  threw  herself  on  the  earth-  at 
my  feet,  and  bathed  in  grief,  besought  permission 
to  attend  me.  She  was  the  only  human  being 
to  whom  I  could  attach  myself;  her  extreme 
youth,  her  heart-rending  tears,  her  supplications, 
prevailed — we  fled  together.  The  vessel  in  which 
we  sought  Scotland  was  wrecked,  but  I  was  not 
yet  to  perish  I  The  asylum  of  this  valley  seemed 
to  offer  me  a  retreat  almost  unfrequented  ;  yet 
even  here  the  eye  of  an  avenging  Power,  in  your- 
self, has  pursued  me.  The  form  of  Charles  has 
never  left  me.  I  call  upon  you  for  forgiveness  ; 
I  have  saved  your  life  although  I  destroyed  that 
of  your  brother.  You  will  not — ^you  cannot  re- 
fuse to  protect  Stella.  On  my  knees  I  ask  it. 
She  will  prove  a  blessing,  for  which  God  will 
bless  you r 

Thus  ended  this  singular  manuscript.  It  was 
most  true  that  my  brother  had  been  drowned 
abroad ;  letters  from  the  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances, had  assured  us  of  the  fact.  The  most 
convincing  document  was  traced,  as  I  could  now 
perceive,  by  the  pen  of  his  unfortunate  friend. 
Near  as  Sir  Charles  was  to  myself,  I  could  not 
but  pity  the  man. whose  best  hopes  he  had  so 
prematurely  blighted ;  and,  on  concluding  his 
narrative,  the  first  impulse  of  my  heart  suggested 
that  I  should  shelter  him  from  danger,  and  bury 
his  secret  in  oblivion.  I  know  not  how  far  such 
a  resolution  may  be  consistent  vrith  the  feelings 
of  others,  but  I  have  since  been  gratified  that  it 
was  consistent  with  mine. 

The  morning,  with  its  earliest  beams,  found  me 
still  meditating  on  the  contents  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  best  steps  for  me  to  pursue  ;  I  had  not 
even  thrown  off  my  clothes,  when  the  sound  of 
some  one  knocking  hastily  at  the  door  of  my 
chamber  startled  me.  I  arose  from  the  chair  on 
which  I  had  been  seated  during  the  whole  night, 
aiid  felt  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  ghastly 
features  of  my  landlady,  who  came  to  inform 
me  that  something  terrible  had  occurred  to 
Rholf.  I  guessed  every  thing — and,  accompanied 
by  Donald,  went  immediately  to  the  cabin.  On 
the  way,  I  learnt  from  one  of  the  salmon  fishers, 
that  Rholf  had  recommended  Stella  to  retire 
earlier  than  usual  to  rest ;  thrice  he  had  evinced 
a  composure  which  lulled  her  into  compliance. 
After  a  short  space,  however,  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps assured  her  that  he  had  left  the  cottage ; 
and  opening  the  lattice  to  listen,  the  report  and 
flash  of  a  pistol,  at  some  distance,  filled  her  with 
indescribable  alarm.  It  was  also  witnessed  by 
one  or  two  of  the  peasants — they  rushed  to  the 
spot — Stella's  fears  were  but  too  well  founded— 
Rhol(  the  heart-broken  Rhol(  had  shot  him- 
selfl 
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Ob  •nttring  th»  caUi^  I  uhtil  amvm  cesM  lo 
rexaember  the  alecting  j^tore.  Rholf  was  net 
quite  dead,  nor  insensible ;  a  stream  of  blood 
trickled  from  the  bandage  which  confined  his 
temples^  and  served  to  render  the  livid  hue  of  his 
cheek  more  ghasUy.  Stella,  with  his  icy  hand 
locked  in  her's,  was  kneeling,  the  awftil  image  of 
despair,  beside  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  me  as 
I  entered ;  there  was  a  muogled  hue  of  shame  and 
contrition  upon  his  cauntenance.  He  reeeited  my 
hand  with  an  effort  almost  beyond  his  strength,  and 
pressing  it  to  his  dying  lips,  '*  You  fbrgiTe  I "  said 
he,  faintly  >  **  As  Heaven,  I  hope,  will  me  and  all 
sinners,*'  answered  L  He  shook  his  head  sor- 
rowfully;  the  weight  of  his  last  ofBenee  was  upon 
him.  It  was  no  time  for  reproach — awful  are  the 
struggles  of  the  dying  suieide—lile  was  fast 
ebbing  He  looked  from  me  to  Stella ;  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  I  adhered  to  his  last  in- 
junction, he  feebly  pressed  my  hand  as  a  token  of 
his  gratitude.  In  the  coi»se  of  an  hour  his  senses 
were  quite  gone.  He  talked  hicessantly  of 
Charles,  it  was  the  latest  word  that  escaped  him. 
We  buried  him  by  moonlight  on  the  borders  of 
the  Frith,  on  the  spot  which  he  often  selected 
while  living  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  request. 


sottlptived  on  the  •iitoinbing  foek  irtMota  oftilMuig 
hts  ashea :  "  The  gnmg  of  a  Salmon  FUker.'* 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  Stella  did  not 
give  way  to  a  vialcnC  excess  of  despair :  with  un- 
heard oif  fortitude  she  attended  the  remains  of 
Rholf  to  his  narrow  tonUx  She  acknowledged 
till  my  arrival  in  the  glen,  being  ignorant  of  his 
crime.  Rholf  had  since  that  time  communicated 
to  her  the  fatal  secret,  I  hoped  by  the  calmness 
of  Stella's  manner,  she  might  be  induced 
to  accept  from  me  the  offers  Rholf  had  refused, 
and  receive  my  protection  with  my  hand.  But 
I  was  mistaken  ;  Stella's  though  a  still  suffering 
spirit  was  a  noble  one.  She  proclaimed  not  her 
lamentations  to  the  world,  but  the  canker-worm 
of  grief  preyed  upon  her  broken  heart,  and  she 
proved  both  her  constancy  and  affection,  a  short 
period  after  his  decease,  by  expiring  on  the  tomb 
of  the  man  she  loved.  Half  a  century  has  almost 
el^sed  since  these  incidents  took  place,  but  the 
image  of  Stella  and  the  salmon  fisher  have  seldom 
been  absent  from  my  mind.  There  is  a|i  im- 
portant moral  to  be  extracted  finom  the  story  and 
fate  of  the  latter,  which  I  trust  and  hope  may 
not  prove  unserviceable  to  the  vietim  of  un- 
governed  passion. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  SHIP. 


WBBTHX&  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  or  whether 
it  introduces  us  to  another  state  of  existence,  it 
is  an  awful  thing  to  die.  It  is  very  certun  that 
reasim  is  not  able  to  demonstrate  an  immortal 
state  of  happmess  or  misery  beyond  the  grave. 
Tlie  probabilities  are  all  in  its  favour,  but  we 
want  more  decisive  evidence  ;  and  the  want  in- 
creases to  agony  as  we  apprehend  the  approach  of 
death  to  ourselves.  What  mankind  are  indebted 
to  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  modem  infidels,  will  appear  from  the  following 
allegory,  which  is  no  Mle. 

There  is  a  country  whose  shores  are  periodi- 
cally visited  by  a  mysterious  ship  from  some  far 
distant  and  unknown  land.  Its  arrival  never  fails 
to  inspire  the  inhabitants  with  dread  and  tenor, 
for  an  armed  band  on  every  visit  ravages  the 
whole  territory,  and  seiiees  innumerable  victims, 
of  every  sf  e,  of  each  sex.  Such  was  the  case 
for  ages»  before  any  effort  was  made  to  repel  the 
invaders.  All  submitted  with  silent  awe  ;  one 
generation  was  taken  away,  another,  and  another, 
and  no  one  knew  whither  the  rriuctant  voyagers 
were  bound,  for  no  one  ever  returned  to  report 
to  hia  fellows  his  own  or  their  destination.  Yet 
the  ship  was  ever  and  anon  anchoring  m  the  har- 
bous,  and  alwssys  departed  with  the  spoils  of  hn* 
manity^—the  noble,  the  youthful,  the  wise,  the 
witty  and  the  gay,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  tyrant 
and  the  slave,  the  mother  and  the  tender  infant  at 
her  bosom*  During  a  succession  of  ages,  curiosity 
was  intensely  excited:  the  profound  speculated ; 


the  benevolent  searched,  and  searched  in  vam  for 
hope  ;  the  wise,  the  grave,  and  the  learned*  all 
strove  to  allay  the  universal  anxiety,  and  to  soothe 
their  own  hearts  under  the  appalling  assurance, 
that  they  too  must  obey  the  inexorable  maodate, 
and  be  launched  on  that  ocean,  where,  for  aug^t 
they  knew,  their  entire  species  would,  sooner  or 
later,  be  ingulfed.  As  these  venerable  sages  re- 
tired, unable  to  solve  the  enigma,  or  to  tell  any 
thing  tetis&ctory  either  of  the  ship  or  of  the  fiate 
of  those  it  daily  and  hourly  was  forcing  from  their 
native  shores,  "a  miid  form  of  humanity,"  meek 
in  wisdom,  with  the  light  of  heaven  radiating  his 
brow,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  softest  compas- 
sion touching  and  animatmg  his  features*  was  seen 
advancing  ^  his  voice  of  majesty  hushed  all  the 
wailings  of  the  bereaved  and  the  sorrowing.  He 
allayed  every  fear;  the  ship,  he  said,  belonged  to 
the  country  from  whence  he  came,  where  he  had 
dwelt ;  that  the  multitades,  which  had  been  for  so 
many  generations  the  captives  of  its  power,  were 
removed  to  permanent  habitations,  where  they 
were  happy  or  miserable^  according  to  the  charao* 
ters  they  had  formed  and  sustained  in  the  aoeioty 
from  whence  they  were  taken  j  l^ail  the  happiness 
of  the  good  and  virtuous  was  inconceivable,  «m1  Chat 
the  misery  of  the  vicious  and  the  bad  was  just  in 
proport^n  to  their  guilt,  but  that  both  were  placed 
in  an  unchangeable  state ;  that  he  had  the  power 
of  so  preparing  them  aU  fbr  their  mysterious  voy- 
age that  if  they  would  place  themaelvea  under  hia 
guidance  and  proteetioor  ho  would  ieeure  tbeir 
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GordUl  r^cgptlpn  in  ihos«  r«alm9  of  blessedsess 
iiroiA  wlicnee  h«  bad  cone,  and  to  which  he  was 
ahoiit  to  return  s  timt  he  had  abaoluta  authority, 
hodi  over  the  ship  and  the  ministers  of  destiny, 
which  were  so  often  making  their  incursions 
among  them  i  that  before  their  eyes  be  would  go 
and  retun  the  vefilaUe  Being  who  sUtod  before 
them ;  and  tlMt  bm  principal  objeet  hi  visiting  them 
was,  to  itiake  them  ardently  desire  and  long  for 
the  Toyage  they  had  contemplated  with  dismay. 
At  tbe  cleae  of  bia  addreaa  heaven  opened,  and 
a  voice  from  tho  exoeUenl  Glory  said,  **  Thh  ia 
my  beloved  Sen  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased*  All 
nnnner  of  leases  fled  at  his  bidding  s  the  dead 
were  raised,  and  evO  spirits  at  his  rebul^e  vanished 
into  the  outer  daricness.  From  tlic  voyage  which 
be  said  b»  would  take^  b»  did  not  shrinki  and  on 
a  tempestuows  night,  when  snob  a  storm  as  eaith 
nor  oeean  ever  witnessed  before  or  since,  raged 
with  a  fury  which  threatened  the  wreck  of  nature 
itaelC  bo  embarked,  and  on  the  tlurd  day  returned, 
while  a  thousand  hannonies  rolled  along  tiK  glo- 
liens  anthem  which  hailed  the  deliverer  of  men, 
mider  the  endearing  character  of  the  "  Resurrec- 
don  and  the  Life**  But  what  means  the  rabble 
lottk,  wlw  b«re  grotesquely  assumed  the  toga  of 
phiiowiiby,  wldle,  In  tlieir  mond  qnalities  they  be- 


'  tray  tb^  d9biity  to  the  iibled  aatyrs  of  an  ex- 
ploded superstition  ?  Hurrying  forward  to  meet 
the  ship  at  its  next  visitation,  who  is  it  they  in- 
sult with  their  ribaldry  ?  Can  it  be  the  great 
Teacher  who  has  calmed  the  fears,  and  inspired 
the  hopes  oi  so  many  millions  of  our  race  P  Is  he, 
and  the  light  which  he  lias  poured  upon  the  dark 
ocean  of  futurity,  l^e  object  of  their  contumely 
and  scorn?  Is  it  the  star  by  wliich  this  ship  of 
heaven  tiacks  its  way  over  tike  pathless  deep,  and 
arrives  so  svrely  at  its  destined  port,  which  pT(H 
vokcs  the  hootings  of  these  birds  of  night?  O !  is 
it  their  ambition  to  extinguish  every  light  in  the 
great  cemetery  of  human  nature,  and  to  leave 
nothing  ladiant  but  tbe  letters  on  its  portals,  pro- 
claiming death  to  be  "^an  eternal  sleep  ;*  but 
which  the  moanings,  and  fltfdl  sighs,  and  the 
groans  of  agonized  spirits  coming  from  out  the 
darkness  contradict  and  belie,  whicb  find  their 
echo  in  those  bosoms  in  which  there  is  a  "fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fery  indignation  ?  '* 
My  brethren,  need  I  add  another  touch  to  this 
scene  ?  Philosophy  without  the  Scriptures  is  no 
guide  into  futurity.  Inidelity  €§auui  the  Scri|>- 
tures  is  not  merely  a  mistaken  guide,  but  a  despe- 
rate and  malignant  foe.'-^tyle^s  JLecturt  an  the 
Lupiration  qfthe  BWle. 


GEMS. 
[Vrfm  Mfumr*  CharacieriOhi.'i 


T^  UtOe  veloma,  from  iridoh  tba  foUoiriag  selec- 
titaip  taken  sbaMt  at  raodom,  ara  made,  we  are  told 
WM  origiBaUy  printed  without  Mr.  HazUit*s  nsme* 
Theie  eoqid  never  have  baan  any  disgoiae  of  the 
•BfbeiBhipt  inm  tbase  who  kntw  asy  thUif  whatever 
«f  kM  style.  The  book  is  foil  of  ona-tidad  tmths— of 
iaipcfliBBt  tretha  of  no  truths  at  all,— bat  also  of  very 
laany  deep  revcalings  and  distiaet  eibiUtions  of  oar 
moral  nature.  Here  we  have,  *'  in  the  rough, "  all  the 
SBtbor'a  well-known  theories  of  bmniaa  eharaoter  and 
aotiasi ;  aa  well  as  his  happiest  principles  of  orifticism 
OBS  poatey  and  tha  arts. 

We  opea  the  leaves  •M  a  very  maatorly  refutation  of 
tbe  Beaaoainaa  of  MmtdtmiU  and  Moek^flimetmU, 

Tbe  ceper  in  the  reaaeaMga  of  llaoderiUe,  Beeha- 
IbwDBait^  and  etkera  is  this:  they  first  find  oat  that 
tkwro  ia  senwrthiag  mixed  in  tha  notivea  of  aU  our  ae- 
tiona*  and  they  then  preeacd  to  aigne,  that  thay 
Mast  all  ansa  fironi  one  motive,  via.,  self-love.  They 
make  the  exception  the  rule.  It  would  be  easy  to  re- 
i  tbe  aigaoiaBt,  and  prove  that  oar  most  aalfish 
•re  dJsiatewetad.  .There  is  kimear  among 
Robbna,  mwrdeieni,  &e.,  do  not  commit 
tboae  aetioBS,  ^m  a  pieasaie  in  pore  viUany  or  for 
tbeir  own  bef^Oit  oaly,  but  Uom  a  mistaken  regard  to 
the  welfiuw  ov  good  opinion  ef  those  with  f^om  they 


la  ia  lidiealens  te  layv  that  compassion,  friendship* 
a^e.^  ase  at  bottom  only  selfishness  in  disgaise,  becaaaa 
hiawentefaalplaaMweospainhitheieoderevil  of 
olkeie;  for  the  meaniag  of  self-lave  is  not  that  it  is  I 
who  love,  but  that  I  love  myself.  The  motive  is  no 
more  selfish,  became  it  is  I  who  feel  it,  than  the  action 
is  selfish,  because  it  is  I  who  perform  it.  Te  prove  a 
man  selfish,  it  is  not  surely  enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
he  who  feels,  (this  is  a  mere  quibble,)  but  to  show  that 
he  does  not  feel  for  another ;  that  is,  that  the  idea  of 


the  suffisring  or  welfere  of  others  does  not  excite  any 
feeling  whatever  of  pleasme  or  pain  in  his  mind,  ex- 
cept from  some  reference  to  or  reflection  on  himself. 
Self-love,  or  the  love  of  self,  means  that  I  have  an  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  contemplation  of  my  own  good, 
and  that  this  is  a  motive  to  action ;  and  benevolence, 
or  the  love  of  others,  means  in  like  manner  that  I 
have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  idea  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  may  befld  them,  and  a  disposition  to  assist 
them  in  consequence.  Self-love,  in  a  word,  is  sympathy 
with  myself,  that  is,  it  is  I  who  feel  it,  and  I  who  am 
the  object  of  it ;  in  benevolence  or  compasrion,  it  is  I 
who  still  feel  sympathy,  but  another,  not  myself,  is  the 
object  of  it.  If  1  ffeel  sympathy  with  others  at  all,  it 
must  be  dirinterested.  l^ie  pleasure  it  may  give  me  ia 
the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  my  feefing  it.  To 
insist  that  sympathy  is  self-love  because  we  cannot 
feel  for  others,  without  being  ourselves  affected  plea- 
surably-  or  painfully,  is  to  make  nonsense  of  the 
question ;  for  it  is  to  insist,  that  in  order  to  feel  for 
others  properly  and  truly,  we 'must  in  the  first  place 
feel  nothing.  C*e9t  une  ffufuvaise  plaiManterie,  That 
the  feeling  exists  in  the  indlridual  must  be  granted, 
and  never  admitted  of  a  question ;  the  only  question 
is,  how  that  feeling  is  caused,  and  what  is  its  object-* 
and  it  is  to  express  the  two  opinions  that  may  be  en- 
tertained on  this  subject,  that  the  terms,  *'*  self-love  '* 
and  '*  benevolence,"  have  been  appropriated.  Any 
other  interpretation  of  them  is  an  erident  abuse  of 
language,  and  a  subterfuge  in  argument,  which,  driven 
from  tiie  fair  field  of  fiigt  and  observation,  takes  shelter 
in  verbal  sophistry. 

The  confession  of  our  failings  is  a  thankless  office. 
It  savours  less  of  sincerity  or  modesty  than  of  ostenta- 
tion. It  seems  as  if  we  thought  our  weakness  as  good 
as  other  people's  rirtues. 

A  man  who  is  always  defending  his  friends  from  the 
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most  trilling  charges,  will  be  apt  to  make  other  people 
their  eoemies. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  prondest  people  are 
not  nice  in  love.  In  fact,  they  think  they  raise  the 
ooject  of  their  choice  above  every  one  else. 

The  greatest  hypocrites  are  the  greatest  dopes.  This 
is  either  because  they  think  only  of  deceiving  others 
and  are  off  their  guard,  or  because  they  really  know 
little  about  the  feelings  or  characters  of  others  from 
their  want  of  sympathy,  and  of  consequent  sagacity. 
Perhaps  the  resorting  to  trick  and  artifice  in  the  first 
instance,  implies  not  only  a  callousness  of  fseliog,  but 
an  obtuseness  of  intellect,  which  cannot  get  on  by  fidr 
means.  Thus  a  girl  who  is  ignorant  and  stupid  may 
yet  have  cunning  enough  to  resort  to  silence  as  the 
only  chance  of  conveying  an  opinion  of  her  capacity. 

There  are  many  who  talk  on  from  ignorance,  rather 
than  iVom  knowledge ;  and  who  find  £e  former  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  conversation. 

We  are  more  jealous  of  frivolous  accomplishments, 
with  brilliant  success,  than  of  the  most  estimable 
qualities  without  it.  Dr.  Johnson  envied  Garrick 
whom  he  despised,  and  ridionled  Goldsmith  whom  he 
loved. 

It  argues  a  poor  opinion  of  ourselves,  when  we  can- 
not admit  any  other  class  of  merit  besides  our  own,  or 
any  rival  in  that  dass. 

To  deserve  any  blessing  is  to  set  a  just  value  on  it. 
The  pains  we  take  in  its  pursuit  are  only  a  consequence 
of  this. 

The  amiable  is  the  voluptuous  in  expression  or  man- 
ner. The  sense  of  pleasure  in  ourselves  is  that  which 
excites  it  in  others ;  or,  the  art  of  pleasing  ii  to  seem 
pleased. 

Let  a  man's  talents  or  virtues  be  what  they  may,  we 
only  feel  satisfaction  in  his  society,  as  he  ii  satisfied  in 
himself.  We  cannot  enjoy  the  good  qualities  of  a 
friend,  if  he  seems  to  be  none  the  better  for  them. 

True  modesty  and  true  pride  are  much  the  same 
thing.  Both  consist  in  setting  a  just  value  on  our- 
selves— neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  to  fancy  ourselves  inferior  to  others  in  those 
things  in  which  we  really  excel  them.  It  is  conceit 
and  want  of  common  sense  to  arrogate  a  superiority 
over  others,  without  the  most  well-founded  pretensions. 

The  truly  proud  man  knows  neither  superiors  nor 
inferiors.  The  first  he  does  not  admit  of ;  the  last  he 
does  not  concern  himself  about.  People  who  are  in- 
solent to  those  beneath  them,  crouch  to  those  above 
them.  Both  show  equal  meanness  of  spirit  and  want 
of  conscious  dignity. 

There  is  neither  so  much  vice  nor  so  much  virtue  in 
the  world,  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  there  is. 
Many  people  commit  actions  that  they  hate,  as  they 
affect  virtues  that  they  laugh  at,  merely  because  others 
do  10. 

Our  opinions  are  not  our  own,  but  in  the  power  of 
sympathy.  If  a  person  tells  us  a  palpable  falsehood, 
we  not  only  dare  not  oontradict  him,  but  we  dare 
hardly  disbelieve  him  to  his  face.  A  lie  boldly  uttered 
has  the  effect  of  truth  for  the  instant. 

A  man's  reputation  is  not  in  his  own  keeping,  but 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  profligacy  of  others.  Calumny 
requires  no  proof.  The  Uirowing  out  malicious  imputa- 
tions against  any  character  leaves  a  stain  which  no 
after  refutation  can  wipe  out.  To  create  an  unfavourable 
impression,  it  is  not  necessary  that  certain  things 
should  be  true,  but  that  they  have  been  said.  The 
imagination  is  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  that  even  words 
wound  it. 


A  nickname  is  a  mode  of  insinuating  a  pitjndiea 
against  another,  under  some  general  designation,  which, 
as  it  offers  no  proof,  admits  of  no  reply.  It  does  not 
render  the  person  less  contemptible  or  ridicolovs  in 
vulgar  opinion,  because  it  may  be  harmless  in  itself,  or 
even  downright  nonsense.  By  repeating  it  incessantly* 
and  leaving  out  every  other  characteristic  of  the  indi<< 
vidual,  whom  we  wish  to  make  a  by-word  of,  it  seems 
as  if  he  were  an  abstraction  of  insignificanoe. 

Want  of  principle  is  power.  Truth  and  honesty  set 
a  limit  to  our  efforts,  which  impudence  and  hypocrisy 
easily  overleap. 

It  is  wonderfU  how  often  we  see  and  hear  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays  without  being  annoyed  by  it.  Were  it 
any  other  writer,  we  ahonld  be  sick  to  death  of  the 
very  name.  But  his  volumes  are  like  that  of  nature, 
we  can  turn  to  them  again  and  again : — 

"  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  cnttom  stale 
His  infinite  variety." 

Even  among  the  most  abandoned  of  women,  there 
is  generally  found  to  exist  one  strong  and  individnal 
attachment,  which  remains  unshaken  through  all  cir- 
cumstances. Virtue  steals,  like  a  guilty  thing,  into 
the  secret  haunts  of  vice  and  infamy,  clings  to  their 
devoted  victim,  and  will  not  be  driven  quite  away. 
Nothing  can  destroy  the  human  heart. 

We  find  persons  who  are  actuated  in  all  their  tastes 
and  feelings  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  They  like 
nothing  that  other  people  do,  and  have  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  whstever  is  agreeable  in  itself.  They  read 
books  that  no  one  else  reads ;  and  are  delighted  with 
passages  that  no  one  understands  but  themselves. 
They  only  arrive  at  beauties  through  faulu  and  diifi- 
culties ;  and  all  their  conceptions  are  brought  to  light 
by  a  sort  of  Csesarean  process.  This  is  either  an  affec- 
tation of  singularity ;  or  a  morbid  taste,  that  can  relish 
nothing,  that  is  obvious  and  simple. 

The  greatest  offence  against  virtue  is  to  speak  ill  of 
it.  To  recommend  certain  things  is  worse  than  to 
practise  them.  There  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  last  in 
the  frailty  of  passion ;  but  the  former  can  arise  from 
nothing  but  an  utter  depravity  of  disposition.  Any  one 
may  yield  to  temptation,  and  yet  feel  a  sineere  love  and 
aspiration  after  virtue  ;  but  he  who  maintains  vice  in 
theory,  has  not  even  the  idea  or  capacity  fbr  virtue  in 
his  mind.  Men  err:  fiends  only  make  a  mock  at 
goodness. 

There  are  some  things  the  idea  of  which  alone  is  a 
clear  gain  to  the  human  mind.  Let  people  rail  at 
virtue,  at  genius,  and  friendship,  as  long  as  they  will, 
the  very  names  of  these  disputed  qualities  are  better 
than  any  thing  else  that  could  be  substituted  for  them, 
and  embalm  even  the  most  angry  abuse  of  them. 

Were  good  and  evil  ever  so  nearly  balanced  in  real- 
ity, yet  imagination  would  add  a  casting  weight  to  the 
favourable  scale,  by  anticipating  the  bright  side  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  throwing  a  pleasing  melancholy 
on  the  past. 

The  difference  between  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Englishman  seems  to  be  this : — the  one  thinks 
every  thing  right  that  is  French,  the  other  thinks 
every  thing  wrong  thst  is  not  English.  The  French- 
man is  satisfied  with  his  own  country ;  the  Englishman 
is  determined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  every  other. 

An  accomplished  coquette  excites  the  passions  of 
others  in  proportion  as  she  feels  none  herself.  Her 
forwsrdness  sJlures,  her  indifference  irritates  desire. 
She  fans  the  flame  that  does  not  scorch  her  own  boaom ; 
plays  with  men's  feelings,  and  studies  the  effect  of  her 
several  arts  at  leisure  and  unmoved. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  A  NEW  DICTIONARY.— No.  L 


AiLunosr. — One  of  the  eldest  rites  of  religion. 
Physical  sanctification.  To  the  Jew  it  was  the 
type  of  an  inward  cleansing ;  to  the  Hindoo  it  is 
the  whole  of  religion;  to  the  mere  nominal  Chris- 
tian, as  administered  in  baptism,  it  seems  to  act 
as  a  dispensation  from  all  religion. 

Absolutiok. — When  pronounced  by  man  is-an 
Impious  usurpation  of  the  highest  prerogative  of 
God ;  a  forgery  of  the  Great  Name  of  God  on  the 
bank  of  Mercy ;  a  sacrilegious  and  clandestine  em- 
ployment of  the  great  seal  of  Heaven  for  purposes 
of  party  aggrandizement ;  a  cheat  put  on  an  immor- 
tal soul  by  which  it  may  be  defrauded  of  eternal 
happiness.  Compared  with  this,  he  who  is  fabled 
to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven — ^he  who  aspired 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun — and  he  who  ap- 
propriated the  thunders  of  Jove,  were  only  toying. 
According  to  the  blasphemy  of  the  councils  of 
Trent  and  Florence,  the  Divine  Being  himself 
cannot  pardon,  (awful  blasphemy!)  unless  the 
priest  be  willing.  A  more  modem  church  pro- 
fesses to  disown  the  power  of  absolution,  but  re- 
tains the  form.  Her  form  of  absolution,  profess- 
edly differs  from  that  of  the  Romish  church  in 
being  only  TiUnisterial  or  declarative:  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  many,  must  look  like  a 
distinction  without  a  difference  ;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  educated  and  unprejudiced  few,  like  the 
analytic  powers  of  that  £uned  theologian 

**  Who  could  diitinguiftii  and  divide 
A  hair,  'twixt  soath  and  loutli-west  tide.** 

But  surely  on  a  subject  so  solemn,  such  hair- 
splitting is  worse  than  trifling. 

Abstinence. — A  lost  virtue.  It  is  observable 
that  churches  which  prescribe  fasts,  atone  for  it 
by  prescribing  feasts  also — lents  and  carnivals  al- 
ternate. The  golden  mean  is  habitual  tempe- 
rance; which,  as  opposed  to  gluttony,  is  a  perpe- 
tual fast,  and,  as  opposed  to  abstinence,  a  perpe- 
tual feast. 

Acclamation. — The  mechanical  agitation  of 
the  air :  aHa$,  glory,  fame. 

Angeb. — The  appoplexy  of  the  soul. 

Bible. — Distinguished  from  every  other  book 
professedly  divine,  by  its  earnest  commendations 
of  knowledge  ;  its  solemn  commands  to  acquire 
it ;  its  power  of  creating  a  thirst  for  it ;  and  by 
its  manifest  intention  of  gratifying  that  thirst  with 
a  river  clear  as  crystal. 

Custom. — The  great  Pedagogue,  who  requires 
hb  pupils  to  believe  without  reason,  and  to  obey 
without  examination. 

Deeds. — Noble  deeds  are  great  truths  realized. 

ExrEEisNCE. — A  fragrant  flower  that  grows  on 
the  grave  of  the  past 

FEAa.-«The  palsy  of  the  soul. 

Goodness. — **  The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness 

are  many,*  saith  Bacon.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and 
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courteous  to  others,  it  shows  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  world  ;  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut 
off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to 
them.  If  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflic- 
tions of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the 
noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  pours 
out  its  balm.  If  he  easily  pardons  offences,  it 
shows  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  shot.  If  he  be  thankful  for 
small  benefits^  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  mo- 
tives and  not  their  trash.  But  above  all,  if  he 
have  St.  Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to 
be  an  anathema,  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren, 
it  shows  much  of  a  divine  nature,  even  a  kind  of 
conformity  to  Christ  himself. 

Heresy. — A  morbid  excrescence  cut  off  from 
the  body  ecclesiastic;  the  existence  of  which, 
however,  indicates  that  the  body  itself  is  in  an 
unhealthy  state.  Originally,  the  term  heresy 
had  no  evil  import ;  it  simply  meant  a  party, 
whether  good  or  bad,  distinguished  from  another 
party.  The  pharisees  themselves — the  great  re- 
ligious body  of  the  Jews — are  called  a  "  sect," 
or  "heresy."  Hence  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
defending  himself  before  Agrippa,  says  that  he 
"lived  a  Pharisee,  according  to  the  strictest 
atpiviv,  heresy  or  sect,  of  their  reli^on."  Jose- 
phus  also,  himself  a  pharisee,  speaks  of  the  heresy 
of  the  Pharisees,  as  excelling  others  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Jewish  law.  Christians  originally 
formed  the  heresy  of  the  Nazarenes.  But  Bigotry 
has  placed  the  word  among  her  numerous  syno- 
nymes  of  evil.  And  what  wonder,  when  the 
very  elements  themselves  have  been  pressed  into 
her  service,  and  she  has  talked  of  the  "  Protestant 
winds,"  and  the  "  Popish  tides." 

Index  expuroatorius. — The  Pope's  Annual. 
The  Cardinals'  Review.  A  bar  thrown  across 
the  stream  of  intellectual  commerce. 

Knowledge. — A  molehill  in  the  Amazon  val* 
ley  of  our  ignorance. 

Logic. — The  scaling  ladder  employed  in  storm- 
ing the  citadel  of  truth. 

Miser. — His  head  is  one  entire  organ  of  ac- 
quisitiveness. A  living  volume  of  political 
economy  shabbily  bound.  A  great  family  save^ 
ally  whose  light  during  life  is  under  a  bushel,  and 
expires,  at  last,  in  a  stench.  He  would  think  it 
prodigal  to  give  away  even  his  affections ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  marrying,  keeps  a  mistress— 
gold.  He  has  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  large  family  of  the  inferable,  and  of  greatly 
augmenting  its  numbers. 

Nonsense. — Every  one's  sense  that  opposes  us. 

Opinion. — A  brat,  not  begotten,  but  adopted ; 
but  retained  and  defended  as  pertinaciously  as  if 
it  were  begotten  ;  as  the  sparrow  treats  the 
cuckoo— and  its  note  like  the  cuckoo's  too. 

Persecution.— To  make  excellent  persecutior , 
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take  equal  parts  of  ignorance,  the  root  of  which 
has  grown  for  ages  in  tlie  same  spot — prejudice, 
that  has  flourished  and  grown  rank  in  the  damp 
and  shade  of  a  venerable  wall — and  of  power, 
^iMifiAcm  tuff. — mix,  and  let  them  stand  till  they 
ferment.  If  necessary,  agitate  them  a  little,  and 
fermentation  will  instantly  ensue.  This  mixture 
has  nerer  been  known  to  fail. 

QussnoNS. — Yes,  and  no,  are  made  to  answer 
most  questions  ;  properly  speaking,  however,  they 
can  answer  but  very  few  ;  for  there  are  but  few 
absolute  affirmatives  or  negatives  in  our  posses* 
ion  ;  the  terms  require  modification. 

RiDiciTLE. — There  is  nothing  more  ridicule- 
proof  than  a  real  grief. 

SioHB. — The  heart's  funeral  oration  over  the 
past. 

Truth. — A  farthing  candle  in  a  fog. 

Vanity. — The  victim  of  a  principle. 

WoBLD. — A  green  meadow  in  which  men  love 
to  lie  down,  forgetting  the  proveib,  that  there  is 
a  snake  in  the  grass. 

Zbal^ — The  soul  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
Milton,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Smectymnus,*  having 
shown  that  all  the  natural  passions  of  humanity 
were  in  Christ,  and  that  what  was  all  in  him  was 


divided  among  his  ministers — some  to  be  mild 
and  others  severe,  some  to  be  grave  and  others 
cheerful;  "no  man  being  forced  wholly  to  dis- 
solve the  ground-work  of  his  nature — ^the  san« 
guine  to  empty  out  all  his  sociable  liveliness — 
or  the  choleric  to  expel  the  unsinning  predomi- 
nance of  his  anger* — ^begs  leave  "to  soar  awhile 
as  the  poets  use,"*  in  praise  of  zeal.  "  Zeal, 
whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  complete 
diamond,  ascends  his  fiery  chariot,  drawn  with 
two  blazing  meteors,  figured  like  beasts,  but  of  a 
higher  breed  than  any  the  zodia6  yields,  re- 
sembling two  of  those  four  which  Ezekiel  and  St. 
John  saw  ;  the  one  visaged  like  a  lion,  to  express 
power,  high  authority,  and  indignation ;  the  other 
of  countenance  like  a  man,  to  cast  derision  and 
scorn  upon  perverse  and  fraudulent  seducers : 
with  these,  the  mvincible  warrior.  Zeal,  shaking 
loosely  the  slack  reins,  drives  over  the  heads  of 
scariet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent  to  main- 
tain traditions,  bruising  their  stiff  necks  under  his 
flaming  wheels.  Thus  did  the  tone  prophets  of 
old  combat  with  the  &lse  ;  thus  Christ  himself; 
the  fountain  of  meekness,  found  acrimony  enough 
to  be  stOl  galling  and  vexing  the  prelatical  pha- 
risces." 


A  SCOTTISH  SACRAMENT. 

CHAFTEa  I. 


The  question.  Who  is  Clirist  ?  was  once  put 
to  me,  in  a  manner  and  under  circumstances 
which  will  never  &de  from  my  memory ;  and 
perhaps  the  knowledge  of  them  may  not  be 
wholly  vain  and  profitless  to  the  world. 

On  the  morning  of  a  Sabbath  day,  in  the 
month  of  June,  I  was  up  betimes,  as  I  had  re- 
solved to  go  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
part  of  the  coimtry,  the  saccaiBent  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  to  be  dispensed,  at  a  parish  church 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  the  district 
were  to  unite  their  labours  on  this  soienm  ooca^ 
non.  t  had  not  walked  above  half  a  mile  up 
the  hill  from  my  father's  house  when  I  met  with 
Tom  Allan.  Tom  and  I  had  never  been  toge- 
ther on  a  Sabbath  day,  but  as  week-day  friends 
w«  were  very  intimate.  The  plantations  of  young 
irs  and  larches  on  the  hill  gave  shelta:  and 
accommodation  to  vast  numbers  of  buds ;  and 
in  the  delightful  days  of  spring  the  dieeiful 
warfolings  of  the  songsters,  and  die  melan<^ly 
moaning  of  the  ringdove,  attracted  Tom  and  I 
to  spend  many  an  hoar  in  tiieir  sylvan  abode. 
The  dell  also,  with  its  ^ear  winding  stream,  its 
rifted  rocks,  and  ita  tangled  thickets,  with  the 
gurgling  rapid,  and  the  sounding  cascade,  had 
many  fascinations  for  the  young.  Tom  and  I 
studied  ornithology  in  the  wood,  and  botany  in 
the  dell ;  and  if  our  studies  were  not  conducted 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  canons  of  acteuce. 


they  were  delightfol  to  us,  and  it  may  be  saved 
us  from  plunging  into  vices  to  which  spirits  so 
young  and  so  buoyant  might  otherwise  have  been 
prone.  Tom  was  intelligent  and  amiable ;  he 
was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  not  without  reveren- 
tial feelings  for  the  God  of  nature.  Of  the  God 
of  9Pace  he  was  however  altogether  ignorant ; 
because  the  light  of  I>ivine  troth  had  not  tUcunin- 
ated  the  dwelling  of  his  fiither. 

Meeting  Tom,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  sweet 
morning  of  the  summer  Sabbath,  he  hailed  me 
with,  **  How  gM  I  am  to  have  met  you  ;  how 
sweet  the  songs  of  the  birds  are ;  let  us  visit 
them  in  theur  sylvan  habitations,  and  spend  the 
live-long  day  in  the  observation  of  that  nature 
which  is  BO  beautifiil.'' 

*"  Uj  dear  Tom,"  said  I,  *<  detic^itful  as  the 
woodlands  are,  this  is  not  the  moining  for  resort- 
k^  to  them:  I  am  gCHOg  a  forther  distance,  and 
for  a  different  purpose  ;  and  when  I  mention  it 
to  you,  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me." 

"  Whither  are  you  going,  and  what  is  your 
purpose?*  said  Tom. 

"  I  am  going,"  I  replied,  "  to  the  parish 
church  at  B  »  where  there  is  this  day  to  be 
Bolemniaed  the  emblematical  resembLance  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  all  th/at  he  did  and  suf- 
fered to  restore  fallen  man  to  the  grace  and 
frivour  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  a  life  of  happi- 
ness exempt  fiN>m  pain,  sorrow^  and  <laath." 

"  Whgii  Chrittf  $^Ui^  Toniw  with  th«  aanw 
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singl«4ieartediMss  wilh  whieb  he  and  i  were 
•ecvstomed  to  qoeslioa  etch  other  when  either 
the  (»•  or  the  other  was  ran  aground  on  the  sub- 
jeGt3  of  our  humble  but  heartfelt  contemplations. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  at  a  word,  Tom,"  said  I ; 
**  but  come  along  with  me,  and  perhaps  you  may 
learn  ;  you  aad  I,  you  know,  like  better  to  teach 
ourselves  than  to  be  taught" 

He  instantly  agreed;  aad  we  went  on  our 
way  talking  upon  such  subjects  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  most  interesting  to  youths  of  our 
age — youths,  I  may  add,  with  little  knowledge, 
but  with  no  guHe. 

Here  I  must  candidly  confess  that,  thou^  I 
had  been  brought  up  strictly  in  what  is  called  a 
religious  manner,  the  love  of  religion  was  not  my 
only  motive  for  going  to  this  distant  sacrament. 
There  were  many  charms  by  the  way.  It  led 
over  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  a  large  stone  cross 
maiked  the  spot  where,  in  times  of  old,  the 
genenl  of  an  invading  army  had  fallen,  after  the 
total  rout  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  below.  The 
summit  of  this  hill  commanded  an  extensive  view 
of  a  country  quite  new  to  those  on  the  other 
^de,  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  now 
covered  with  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat,  and  per- 
fumed with  beans  in  full  blossom.  This  made 
our  journey  feel  shorter  than  it  was  in  reality ; 
and  though  we  spake  but  little  we  saw  much. 
The  rich  green  pldn  was  margined  by  a  sandy 
beach,  along  which  the  waves  rolled  in  a  small 
line  of  silvery  foam.  In  the  offing,  a  reef  of 
foeks;  which  had  been  fatal  to  many  a  mariner, 
diowed  ikk^r  crests  by  a  covering  of  the  same 
colour;  and  beyond  them  the  sea  appeared 
boundless,  and  its  waters  reduced  to  perfect  tran- 
quillity. There  were  thus  the  emblems  of  wealth, 
and  danger,  and  immortality  before  us.  I 
have  often  reflected  on  them  since ;  but  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  time,  I  was  more  occupied  with  the 
simple  gratiication  of  the  senses. 

We  reached  the  church  village  in  time  to  rest 
ourselves  before  the  service  of  the  day  com- 
menced, and  also  to  look  around  us.  The  school- 
master's garden  was  full  of  beautiful  flowers  ; 
and  he  and  his  family,  as  we  could  hear  by  the 
sound  of  sacred  music,  were  preparing  by  worship 
in  the  &mily,  for  the  more  solemn  rites  of  the 
church.  The  church  was  a  very  humble  and  old 
fishioned  structure,  (I  have  always  admired  old 
churches ;  for  they  tell  at  once  that  the  people 
have  been  Christian  for  many  generations).  It 
stood  on  a  rising  ground,  with  the  simple  me- 
morials of  the  dead  on  the  green  sward  around 
it.  Below  there  was  a  little  dell  with  a  small 
stream  of  clear  water ;  and  beyond  this  there  rose 
a  soft  grassy  bank,  forming  a  curve,  with  its 
middle  bent  from  the  point  at  which  the 
church  stood.  In  the  dell,  close  by  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  there  was  placed  that  temporary 
sort  of  covered  pulpit  which,  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  is  called  **  the  tent,"  the  opening 


of  tile  tent  being  towaid  ^  aiid^  of  the  bank, 
and  almost  equally  distant  from  every  part  of  its 
circumference.  The  object  of  placing  the  tent 
here,  was  to  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  the 
church,  which  was  quite  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate the  crowds  which  collected  there  on 
those  solemn  occasions.  Psalms,  prayers,  and 
sermons  were  alternately  kept  up  in  it  during  the 
morning  service,  while  tiie  more  solemn  rites 
were  performing  in  the  church;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  the  service  became  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  Sf^bath,  the  whole  assembled  together 
in  this  rustic  temple. 

On  these  occasions  the  gallery  of  the  pari^ 
church  of  B  was  set  apart  for  tiiose  who 

were  yet  too  young  for  sitting  down  at  the  com- 
munion table  in  felloiyship  with  the  church ;  but 
who  were  understood  to  be  preparing  themselves 
for  arriving  in  due  time  at  that  sacred  honour  ; 
an  honour  which  there  and  then  was  accounted 
a  principal  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  party.  We 
of  course  took  our  station  there  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  distinction  of  pews  on  the  sacrament 
Sabbath,  and  we  were  early,  we  took  our  seats  in 
the  front  of  the  gallery.  When  tiie  little  bell 
began  to  tinkle,  the  people  moved  slowly  and 
silently  into  the  church,  till  every  part  of  it  was 
full.  Hie  aged,  the  inflrm,  and  some  of  the 
leading  people  of  tiie  parish  occupied  tlie  com- 
munion table,  which  extended  along  the  middle 
of  the  church,  with  the  pulpit  against  the  soutii 
wall  oppo^te  the  middle  of  it,  vHiere,  however, 
a  division  was  left  by  which  a  passage  could 
easily  be  obtained  from  the  one  sidte  to  the  other. 
The  symbolic  bread  and  wine,  covered  up  with 
white  cloths,  were  placed  at  each  side  oi  i\m 
opening  ;  and  some  of  those  ministers  who  were 
to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  day,  and  also  the 
elders  of  the  congregation,  were  seated  close 
by. 

After  all  had  been  seated  in  due  order.  Dr.  S., 
the  parish  minister,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
pulpit :  and  tiie  sweetness  of  the  day,  the  still- 
ness of  the  scene,  and  the  expression  of  anticipa- 
tion and  hope  upon  most  countenances,  rendered 
even  the  still  liife  of  it  impressive,  and  showed 
clearly  how  necessary  a  sober  deportment  is,  for 
preparing  the  mind  for  religious  rites.  The  doc- 
tor, after  a  littie  pause,  rose,  and  with  a  suitable 
preparation  read  the  psalm  with  which  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day  was  to  begin : — 

"  We  '11  jgo  into  his  tabemodci, 

And  at  his  footstool  bow: 
Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  reit, 

The  aik  of  thy  etrength  ud  thou. 

''  O  let  thy  priesU  be  dothed,  Loid, 

With  truth  and  righteousneM ; 
So  shall  all  those  that  do  thee  fear, 

Shout  loud  for  joyfulness.*' 

These  are  not  the  whole,  but  only  aipecimen  ; 
and  Dr.  8.  had  a  method  in  reading  the  sacred 
lyrics  of  his  church  which  was  |keeuliady  expres- 
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dve ;  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  enun- 
ciated the  second  of  these  stanzas,  turned  it  to  a 
fervent  prayer  for  Divine  grace  to  strengthen  him 
and  his  assistants  for  the  performing  aright  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  God's  people. 

I  saw  that  Tom  Allan's  attention  was  fixed  at 
the  outset ;  for  he  did  not  once  move  his  eye  off 
the  doctor  all  the  time  that  the  latter  was  reiading 
the  psalm.  The  psalm  was  taken  up  by  the 
whole  congregation.  The  tune  was  '*  Martyrs," 
wild  and  wailing  in  its  melody,  like  the  voices 
of  the  persecuted  remnant  crying  to  their  God 
from  the  fiastnesses  of  the  mountiuns  when  the 
sword  of  the  oppressor  was  gleaming  on  the 
plains.  I  felt  it,  perhaps,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
because  my  father  had  previously  told  me  that 
we  too  had  witnessed  for  (he  Zion  of  our  God  in 
the  day  of  her  greatest  tribulation,  when  the 
Lord  saw  meet  to  try  them  according  to  his 
word,  as  declared  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  in 
the  last  verse  of  his  thirteenth  chapter,  "  I  will 
bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will 
refine  them  as  silver  is  refined ;  and  try  them  as 
gold  is  tried ;  they  shall  call  on  my  name,  and  I 
will  hear  them :  I  will  say.  It  is  my  people  :  and 
they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is  my  God." 

If  Tom  Allan  had  not  had  much  experience 
in  psalmody,  he  had  an  ear  and  a  voice  for 
music  ;  and  before  the  psalm  was  half  concluded 
I  could  hear  him  taking  the  lead  in  that  part  of 
the  gallery  where  we  sat,  and  singing  with  a 
fervent  enthusiasm  which  I  have  not  often  ob- 
served. Indeed,  he  entered  at  once  into  the 
service  with'  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  feel,  though  I  had  frequently  been 
present  at  such  scenes. 


The  prayer  which  followed  in  the  order  of 
the  service,  was  highly  appropriate  in  the  sense 
and  fervent  in  the  expression.  It  began  with 
a  deep  confession  of  ^e  general  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  particular  depravity  of 
every  individual  in  the  sight  of  a  God  **  glorious 
in  holiness,"  whatever  that  individual  might 
appear  in  the  sight  of  men.  Having  set  before  the 
assembled  people  this  their  true  natural  condition, 
it  directed  their  thankfrilness  to  the  Almighty  for 
every  blessing  and  enjoyment,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  salvation  through  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  God  in  his  own  temple,  according  to  the 
ordinances  of  his  holy  word.  The  supplications 
for  pardon  and  guidance  were  so  framed  as  to 
meet  the  particular  cases  of  all  present ;  and  the 
doctor  was  peculiarly  earnest  in  imploring  Divine 
grace  to  strengthen  him  and  his  fellow-labourers, 
so  that  they  might  be  useful  to  man,  and  ap- 
proved in  the  sight  of  God,  not  only  during  that 
solemn  day,  but  during  all  the  days  of  the  years 
of  their  sojourn  upon  earth.  It  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  church  to  which  Dr.  S.  belonged  to  give 
audible  responses ;  but  there  were  responsive 
sighs  from  some  parts  of  the  congregation  ;  and 
the  deep  attention  of  the  whole  might  be  re- 
garded as  one  general  response  to  the  entire 
prayer.  My  companion  seemed  equally  attracted 
by  this  as  by  the  psalm,  if  not  more  so  ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  was  more  instructed ;  for  there 
was  embodied  in  the  prayer  a  brief  but  clear 
abstract  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
— a  short  answer  as  it  were  to  Tom  Allan's 
question,  "  Who  is  Christ  ?" 


THE  CHASSEUR  ANTS. 
. (^From  Mrs.  CkinmchaeTs  "  Domestic  Manners  cmd  Society  in  the  West  Indies**) 


Onb  morning  my  attention  was  airested  at 
Laurel  Hill,  (Trinidad,)  by  a  number  of  black- 
birds whose  appearance  was  foreign  to  me  ;  they 
were  smaller  but  not  unlike  an  Englbh  crow,  and 
were  perched  on  a  calabash  tree  near  the  kitchen. 
I  asked  D.,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  from  the 
garden,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  of  those  blackbirds.  She  said, 
"  Misses,  dem  be  a  sign  of  the  blessing  of  God ; 
dey  are  not  the  blessing,  but  only  de  sign,  as  we 
say,  of  God's  blessing.  Misses,  you'll  see  afore 
noon  time,  how  de  ants  will  come  and  clear  de 
houses."  At  this  moment  I  was  called  to  break- 
fast, and  thinking  it  was  some  superstitious  idea  of. 
D.'s  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  it.  In  about  two 
hours  afkej  this,  I  observed  an  uncommon  number 
of  chasseur  ants  crawling  about  the  floor  of  the 
room  ;  my  children  were  annoyed  by  them,  and 
seated  themselves  on  a  table,  where  their  legs  did 
not  communicate  with  the  floor. 


They  did  not  crawl  upon  my  person,  but  I  was 
now  surrounded  by  them.  Shortly  after  this  the 
walls  of  the  room  became  covered  by  them,  and 
next  they  began  to  take  possession  of  the  tables 
and  chairs.  I  next  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
refuge  in  an  adjoining  room,  separated  only  by  a 
few  ascending  steps  from  the  one  we  occupied ; 
and  this  was  not  accomplished  without  great  care 
and  generalship ;  for  had  we  trodden  upon  one, 
we  should  have  been  summarily  punished.  There 
were  several  ants  on  the  steps  of  the  stair,  but 
they  were  not  near  so  numerous  as  in  the  room 
we  had  left,  but  the  upper  room  presented  a  sin- 
gular spectacle  ;  for  not  only  were  the  floor  and 
walls  covered  like  the  other  room,  but  the  roof 
was  covered  also. 

The  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  house  at  all 
times  afford  shelter  to  a  numerous  tribe  of  insects, 
more  particular  the  cockroach  ;  but  now  their 
destruction  was  inevitable.     The  chasseur^ants, 
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as  if  trfdned  to  battle,  ascended  in  regular  thick 
files  to  the  rafters,  and  threw  down  the  cock- 
roaches to  their  comrades  on  the  floor,  who  as  re- 
gularly marched  off  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
cockroaches,  dragging  them  away  by  their  united 
efforts  with  amazing  rapidity.  Either  the  cock- 
roaches were  stung  to  death  On  the  rafters,  or  else 
the  fiill  killed  them.  The  ants  never  stopped  to 
derour  their  prey,  but  conveyed  all  to  their  store- 
house. The  windward  windows  of  the  room  were 
glass,  and  a  battle  now  ensued  between  the  ants 
and  jack-spaniards,  hotly  pursued  on  the  panes  of 
glass.  The  jack-spaniard  may  be  called  the  wasp 
of  the  West  Indies;  it  is  twice  as  large  as  a 
Britbh  wasp,  and  its  sting  is  in  proportion  more 
painful.  It  builds  its  nest  in  trees  and  old  houses, 
and  sometimes  in  the  rafters  of  a  room.  The 
jack-«paniards  were  not  quite  such  easy  prey,  for 
they  used  their  wings,  which  not  one  cockroach 
had  attempted.  Two  jack-spaniards,  hotly  pursued 
on  the  window,  alighted  on  the  dress  of  one  of 
my  children.  I  entreated  her  to  sit  still,  and  re- 
main quiet.  In  an  almost  inconceivable  short 
space  of  time,  a  party  of  ants  crawled  upon  her 
frock,  surrounded,  covered  the  two  jack-spaniards, 
and  crawled  down  again  to  the  floor,  dragging  off 
their  prey,  and  doing  the  child  no  harm.  From 
this  room  I  went  to  the  adjoining  bed-chamber  and 
dressing-room,  and  found  them  equally  in  posses- 
ion of  the  chasseurs.  I  opened  a  large  military 
chest  of  linens,  which  had  been  much  infested  ; 
for  I  was  determined  to  take  every  isulvantage  of 
such  able  hunters  ;  I  found  the  ants  already  in- 
side ;  I  supposed  they  must  have  got  in  at  some 
opening  at  the  hinges.  I  pulled  out  the  linens  on 
the  floor,  and  with  them  hundreds  of  cockroaches, 
not  one  of  which  escaped. 

We  now  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  cham- 
bers, built  at  a  little  distance  ;  but  these  all  were 
in  the  same  state.  I  next  proceeded  to  open  a 
store-room  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  for  a 
place  of  retreat ;  but  to  get  the  key  I  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  under  room,  where  the  battle  was 


now  hotter  tnan  ever ;  the  ants  had  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  rats  and  mice,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  they  were  no  match  for  their  ap- 
parently insignificant  foes.  They  surrounded 
them  as  they  had  the  insect  tribe,  covered  them 
over,  and  dragged  them  off  with  a  celerity  and 
union  of  strength,  that  no  one  who  has  not  watch- 
ed such  a  scene  can  comprehend.  I  did  not  see 
one  rat  or  mouse  escape,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw 
a  score  carried  off  during  a  very  short  period. 

We  next  tried  the  kitchen — ^for  the  store-room 
and  boy's  pantry  were  already  occupied — ^but  the 
kitchen  was  equally  the  field  of  battle,  between 
rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  and  ants  kiUing  them. 
A  huckster  negro  came  up  selling  cakes,  and 
seeing  the  uproar,  and  the  family  and  servants 
standing  out  in  the  sun,  he  said — "  Ah,  Misses, 
you  have  got  the  blessing  of  God  to-day,  and  a 
great  blessing  it  be  to  get  such  a  cleaning."  I  think 
it  was  about  ten  when  I  first  observed  the  ants» 
and  about  twelve  the  battle  was  formidable ;  soon 
after  one  o'clock  the  great  strife  commenced  with 
the  rats  and  mice  ;  and  about  three  the  houses 
were  cleared.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  the 
ants  began  to  decamp,  and  soon  not  one  was  to 
be  seen  within  doors,  but  the  grass  round  the 
house  was  full  of  them ;  and  they  seemed  now 
feasting  on  the  remnant  of  their  prey,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  road  to  their  nests ;  and  so  the 
feasting  continued  till  about  four  o'clock,  when 
the  blackbirds,  who  had  never  been  long  absent 
from  the  calabash  and  pois-  deux  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood,  darted  down  among  them,  and  de- 
stroyed by  millions  those  who  were  too  sluggish 
to  make  good  their  retreat.  By  five  o'clock  the 
whole  was  over;  before  sun-down  the  negro 
houses  were  cleared  in  the  same  way  ;  and  they 
told  me  they  had  seen  the  blackbirds  hovering 
about  the  almond  trees  as  early  as  seven  in  the 
morning.  I  never  saw  these  blackbirds  before  or 
since,  and  the  negroes  assured  me  that  they  never 
were  seen  but  at  such  times. 


A  LION. 
(From  CampbeWs  *' Letters  from  Algiers:*) 


Oum  neighbourhood  has  been  occasionally 
visited  by  a  personage  still  more  consequentisd 
than  the  eagle ;  namely,  the  king  of  the  quad- 
ruped creation.  I  had  not  the  honour  of  seemg 
his  nujeaty  while  alive  during  his  last  royal 
progress,  but  enjoyed  the  safer  gratification  of 
hearing  his  voice  at  a  distance.  This  was  yes- 
terday evening,  whilst  I  was  strolling  alone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walls  of  Oran ; 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  lion's  roar,  though  I 
had  never  heard  it  before  but  in  a  menagerie. 
At  first  the  sound  conspired  with  the  savage 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
ioDg  innavigable  lakes,  to  yield  me  a  romantic 
pleasure.     Coine»  thought  I,  this  b  pleasantly 


romantic,  that  I  have  heard  the  Lybian  lion  roar 
in  his  native  freedom  ;  and  as  his  voice,  though 
I  could  not  be  sure  from  what  quarter  it  came, 
betokened  him  to  be  far  off,  I  stood  enjoying 
my  thoughts  for  a  minute  as  quietly  as  if  I  had 
been  reading  Longinus.  But  rapt  as  I  was  in 
the  sublime,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  how  distant 
soever  his  majesty  might  be,  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  get  into  town,  than  run  the  millionth 
part  of  a  chance  of  being  ushered  by  surprise 
into  the  royal  presence :  so  I  turned  homewards. 
Presently  I  came  up  with  two  little  French  sol- 
diers, who  were  resting  on  the  road  side  with 
their  muskets  beside  tliem.  '*  Gentlemen,"  I 
said, "  have  you  heard  that  lion's  roar?"  "  Oh 
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yes,"  diey  answered,  as  if  they  had  divined  my 
thoughts ;  "  heard  it !  he  is  very  near  us.  You 
rausl  not  think  of  going  alone  into  town ;  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  hlock-house,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  you  safe  into  town,  we  will  ac- 
eompany  you  as  far  as  the  gate.*  *'  Thank  you," 
I  replied ;  "  but  I  apprehend  no  danger,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  giving  you  so  much  trouble." 
"  Pooh  1  trouble,  s«r,  don't  mention  that ;  we 
must  go  with  you."  In  shorty  they  were  staunch 
hounds^  who,  having  scented  a  job,  would  not 
give  it  up ,  so  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  decline 
their  protection.  They  loaded,  or  pretended  to 
load,  their  muskets  with  ball,  and  vowed  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  my  defence.  Macb, 
to  be  sure,  the  lion  would  have  cared  for  us  all 
three  t  In  safety  we  reached  Oran.  Near  its 
gate  stands  an  inviting  cabaret,  and  thither  my 
brave  protectors  threw  significant  looks.  "  Gen- 
tlemen/' I  said,  taking  a  franc  out  of  my  pocket, 
"  I  would  give  you  this  bit  of  acknowledgment 
for  your  intrepid  convoy,  but  I  must  not ;  for 
you  will  lay  it  out  in  two  litres  of  brandy, 
(brandy  is  sold  for  ten  sous  a  quart.)  which  will 
make  you  drunk  and  throw  you  into  a  fever." 
They  looked  very  sulky  ;  "  But  if  you  will  treat 
yourselves  to  wine,  it  is  at  your  service."  "  Eh 
bien^  donc^  they  responded ;  "  du  vtn,  du  vtn." 
We  entered  the  cabaret  and  I  give  you  my 
word  that  the  landlord  brought  them  five  bottles 
of  not  unpalatable  red  wine,  brewed,  I  believe, 
from  the  native  grape,  for  tenpence.  Of  course 
what  vintage  can  be  expected  for  twopence  a 
bottle?  but  I  tasted  it,  and  really  this  boisson, 
whoHy  unlike  the  alum  and  logwood-dye  liquor 
sold  for  wine  at  AJgiers,  was  tolerable,  and  I 


warrant  you  my  defenders  got  as  bnve  as  Itom 
before  they  finished  it. 

I  conjecture  that  when  his  Iconic  mi^ty 
roared,  it  was  in  indignation  at  some  destructive 
radical  natives  who  were  pursuing  him,  for  he 
was  killed  a  few  miles  from  Oran  that  same 
evening ;  he  had  killed  one  camel  for  his  break- 
fost  in  tlie  morning,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  he 
had  met  with  me  he  would  have  dined  off  an- 
other. A  highland  kird  once  said  when  he 
heard  it  read  to  him  that  Job  had  six  thousand 
camels^  '*  OchI  he  had  too  much  to  do  with  the 
camels,  you  will  see  that  Shob  will  come  to  no 
good."  In  like  manner  the  lion  paid  dear  for  hia 
meal  on  my  namesake  ;  the  owner  went  out  with 
some  good  marksmen,  and  next  morning  I  saw 
the  royal  corpse  in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Tresel, 
who  had  bought  it,  skin  and  all,  for  forty  francs. 
Provoking  this!  had  it  been  offered  to  me  I 
would  have  given  one  hundred  for  it.  The  body 
measured  seven  English  feet  without  the  tail. 
All  the  savans  in  natural  history  have  agreed 
that  it  could  not  be  more  than  three  years  old, 
being  lanky,  and  as  maneless  as  a  lioness,  though 
if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  been  a  swing* 
big  fellow.  His  tongue  was  ate  at  General 
Trezel's  table,  and  tasted,  I  am  told,  like  that  of 
an  ox. 

It  was  curious  to  contrast  the  youthfulness  of 
this  creature  with  the  terror  he  had  spread  ;  the 
evening  that  his  roar  was  heahi,  travellers  were 
seen  coming  back  to  town  on  the  roads  in  all 
directions,  and  the  hyenas  and  jackals,  who 
raise  their  psalmody  for  and  near,  omitted  th«r 
vespers  that  night,  and  were  as  mum  as  death 
the  two  following  evoiiugs. 


HUNKER,    THE  MAN^LAYEiU 

(JPrtm  Walsh's  "Constantincple.") 


As  I  am  now  about  to  introduce  you  per- 
sonally to  Hunker  "The  Man-slayer,'*  of  whom 
you  entertain  so  fearful  an  idea,  and  with  such 
good  reason,  you  would  like  to  know  something 
of  his  previous  history.  Mahmood  II.  is  the 
son  of  Abdul  Hamed  Khan.  He  was  bom  in 
the  year  1788,  and  is  at  present  the  only  sur* 
vivor  of  fifteen  male  children ;  of  the  females  no 
account  is  taken,  but  it  is  said  he  had  an  equal 
number  of  sisters.  His  mother  was  of  French 
extraction,  and  was  enabled  to  imbue  his  mind 
vrith  more  intelligence  than  Is  usually  found  in  a 
Seragjio ;  but  either  she  had  forgotten  the  lan- 
guage of  her  ancestors,  or  did  not  wish  to  instruct 
him  in  it,  for  though  early  acquainted  with  Persian 
and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Turkish,  he  knows  nothing 
of  French  or  any  other  European  tongue.  He 
was  a  mere  infont  at  his  father's  death  ;  and  his 
cousin  Selim,  as  the  oldest  surviving  male  heir, 
was  called  to  the  throne  according  to  the  law  of 
Turkish  succession.  This  amiable  mao  attempted 


to  introduce  many  improvements  into  the  Turkish 
state ;  and,  among  the  rest,  to  create  a  new 
force,  called  Nizam  Geddite,  disciplined  after  the 
European  system  of  tactics.  Tliis  gave  rise  to 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  that  for  some 
time  distracted  the  Turkish  empire,  caused  the 
death  of  many  thousand  persons,  and  ultimately 
the  dethronement  of  the  enlightened  but  feeble 
sovereign,  who  had  attempted  to  effect  more 
than  he  had  energy  to  accomplish. 

MusUpha  IV.  was  called  by  the  victorious 
Janissaries  to  supply  his  place.  He  was  cousin 
to  SeUm,  and  brother  to  Mahmood.  He  was  a 
man  of  cruel,  but  frivolous  character ;  and  the 
troubles  of  the  former  reign  were  renewed  witii 
more  violence  than  before.  One  of  those  rude 
and  illiterate,  but  bold  and  energetic  characters 
which  constantly  gain  the  ascendency  when  per- 
sonal merit  alone  is  the  passport  to  mfluence  and 
distmotion,  now  appeared  among  the  Turks.  His 
name  was  Mustapha ;  he  had  been  a  Bainotar» 
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or  slaiidsrd*b€tfer,  Imt  was  raited  to  the  rank  of 
Pasba ;  and  as  the  Turks  delight  to  retain  the 
name  of  any  hrnnble  occupation  from  which  they 
h«Te  raised  themselves  to  dbtinction,  he  was  still 
called  the  Bairactar,  and  known  only  hy  that 
name,  though  enjoying  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Turkish  state.  This  rough  man  was  passionatery 
attached  to  the  mild  Selim }  so  he  collected  an 
anny  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  marched  to 
Constantinople.  He  encamped  on  the  large  plain 
of  Daud  Pasha,  near  the  ci^,  and  waited  to  take 
adrantage  of  events.  Selim,  though  deposed, 
was  yet  alire  in  the  Seraglio,  and  the  Bahfactai's 
object  was  to  liberate  him  first  and  then  reinstate 
him. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mustapha  constantly  to 
engage  in  some  amusement — sailing  or  fishing 
on  the  Bosphorus,  or  hunting  on  its  shores.  He 
proceeded  for  this  latter  purpose  to  the  forests  of 
Belgrade ;  and  the  Bairactar  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  his  absence.  He  hastened  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops  to  the  Seraglio,  and  hoped 
to  enter  without  opposition ;  but  an  alarm  was 
spread,  and  he  found  the  entmnce  closed,  and  all 
the  pages  and  inmates  armed  for  a  determined 
resistaiice.  He  thundered  at  the  gates,  and  de- 
manded, in  his  fierce  energetic  tone,  that  Selim 
should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  as  no  reply  was 
made,  he  proceeded  to  force  them.  At  this 
critical  moment,  Miistapha,  who  was  apprized  of 
what  was  attempted,  landed  from  the  Bospho- 
rus, and  entered  the  gardens  oi  the  Seraglio  at 
one  side,  while  the  revolutionists  were  getting  in 
at  the  other.  Seeing  the  state  of  things,  he  gave 
his  directions  on  the  emergency  of  the  occasion. 
Some  eunuchs  instantly  sought  out  Selim,  and 
they  found  him  in  an  interior  apartment  in 
pmyer,  as  was  bis  daOy  custom  at  the  hour  of 
the  Namas.  In  that  position  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  him.  He  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  for  some  time  struggled  powerfully  vdth  his 
sffltasmns ;  but  one  of  them  twining  himself  about 
his  knees,  and  seizing  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  him  exquisite  pain,  he  was  rendered  power- 
less, and  sunk  under  the  agony :  in  that  state  he 
was  strangled  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Mustapha,  the  body  was  brought  out  to 
the  Bairactar,  who  was  informed  that  he  was  the 
person  he  demanded.  The  rough  soldier  threw 
himself  on  the  remains  of  his  gentle  master,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Meantime  the  eunuchs  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Mahraood,  to  execute  upon  him  a  similar 
death ;  hut  he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  It 
appeared  that  a  slave,  much  attached  to  his  per- 
son, had  hurried  him  off  on  the  first  attempt  to 
burst  open  the  gates,  and  had  concealed  him 
ui  the  furnace  of  a  bath.  From  hence  he  was 
taken  by  the  party  of  the  Bairactar,  who,  having 
deposed  his  brother  Mustapha,  in  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  hkie  of  their  favourite,  placed  Mah- 


mood  on  the  throne  on  the  same  day,  28th  of 
July,  1808.  The  deposed  monarch  disappeared  I 
and  it  is  said  the  first  act  of  his  brother  on  hi> 
elevation  was  to  have  him  strangled.  This  fra- 
tricide, so  common  in  Turkish  history,  is  deemed 
so  necessary  a  policy,  that  the  people  annex  no 
moral  turpitude  to  such  murders  in  the  Seraglio. 
The  first  act  of  his  great  ancestor,  Mahomet  II., 
on  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  was  to  strangle  or 
smother  all  his  younger  brothers.  There  were 
other  murders,  however,  said  to  be  committed  at 
the  time,  which,  though  they  are  not  without 
precedent,  are  in  their  own  nature  so  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  detail  things  which  you  and  others  will  reject 
as  altogether  incredible.  The  transactions  of  a 
Seraglio  are  so  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the 
waste  of  human  life  so  common,  that  events 
which  pass  there  are  often  unknown  or  unnoticed 
by  the  Turks  themselves,  and  only  transpire 
through  the  more  active  curiosity  of  the  Franks. 

It  is  deemed  an  act  of  high  criminality  for  the 
son  or  brother  of  a  deceased  or  deposed  Sultan 
even  to  look  upon  the  females  of  the  harem  of 
the  man  he  succeeds  ;  they  are  therefore  always 
removed  to  another  residence.  There  is  a  second 
Seraglio,  called  Eski  Serai,  or  Old  Palace,  built 
by  Mahomet  II.  for  this  purpose.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall.  To  this  enclosure  all  the  females  of 
a  former  Sultan  are  sent,  with  the  Sultanas  who 
have  had  children,  and  there  generally  are  about 
one  thousand  women  of  this  description  residing 
there.  There  are  funds  allotted  for  their  sup- 
port, and  the  gates  are  carefully  guarded  by 
eunuchs,  whom  I  have  seen  with  drawn  sabres, 
when  the  door  has  accidentally  opened  as  I 
passed  by. 

On  the  death  of  Mustapha,  this  harem  was  to 
be  removed  to  make  way  for  that  of  his  brother. 
The  time  for  such  a  thing  is  usually  very  early 
in  the  day,  that  females  may  pass  through  the 
streets  when  no  one  is  abroad.  Before  grey  dawn 
one  morning  they  were  all  prepared,  and  issued 
from  the  garden-gate  of  the  Seraglio  on  the 
water.  Here  they  were  received  on  board  a 
number  of  large  caiques  in  waiting  ;  and,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  Eski  Serai,  they  were  rowed 
across  towards  the  Prince's  Islands,  just  opposite, 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles  distant  They  were  then  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  greater  number  submitted  to  their  in- 
evitable destiny  without  a  struggle— were  pas- 
sively placed  in  what  was  called  their  canvass 
coffins,  and  committed  silently  to  the  deep ;  a 
few,  however,  frantic  with  terror,  made  a  strong 
resistance,  and  their  shrieks,  at  that  still  and 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  were  distinctly  heard 
on  the  islands.  I  could  not  learn  exactly  how 
many  were  sacrificed,  and  I  have  heard  several 
different  accounts,  which  varied  both  in  the  cir- 
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curostances  and  the  number  of  persons,  but  it  was 
generally  reported  that  the  young  Sultan  had 
thus  disposed  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
his  predecessor's  female  establishment,  to  the 
frightful  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons^ You  will  naturally  ask  what  possible  cause 
there  could  be  for  this  gratuitous  waste  of  human 
lives,  so  harmless,  and  so  little  to  be  feared.  The 
mysteries  of  the  harem  never  transpire ;  but  it 
was  understood  that  they  were  charged  with 
having  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Selim. 
They  were  the  only  persons  present  with  the 
eunuchs  who  perpetrated  the  murder  ;  and  it 
was  assumed  as  a  proof  of  their  guilt  that  they 
did  not  prevent  it.  The  real  cause  of  their  death, 
however,  was  supposed  to  be,  that  some  of  them 
were  pregnant ;  and  the  whole  were  cut  off,  that 
no  possible  chance  might  be  left  for  the  existence 
of  a  chUd  of  the  brother  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. In  the  three  revolutions  which  took  place 
at  that  time  in  eighteen  months,  two  Sultans  and 
about  thirty  thousand  men  were  destroyed  in  the 
city  ;  the  death  of  two  or  three  hundred  women 
in  such  a  scene  of  carnage  was  a  thing  too  trifling 
and  contemptible  for  a  Turk  to  waste  a  thought 
on. 

Immediately  after  ascending  the  throne,  Mah- 
mood  gave  proofs  of  that  energy  which  has  since 
distinguished  him.  Tlie  Russian  war  had  been 
carried  on  with  but  feeble  effort.  The  armies  of 
the  Emperor  had  driven  the  Turks  before  them 
out  of  the  provinces,  and  followed  them  across 
the  Danube,  and  the  Grand  Vizir  was  compelled 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Balcan,  and  take  up  a 
position  at  Adrianople,leaving  nothing  to  obstruct 
the.  march  of  the  enemy  on  the  capital,  but  a 
garrison  in  Shumla  and  the  Balcan  mountains, 
which  they  were  preparing  to  pass.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  young  Sultan  erected  the 
standard  of  Mahomet,  at  Daud  Pasha,  and  issued 
a  hatta  sherif,  that  all  Musselmen  should  rally 
round  it.  The  spirit  of  the  monarch  seemed 
infused  into  the  people.  Two  hundred  thousand 
men  were  suddenly  raised,  a  new  Vizir  was 
appointed,  who  partook  of  his  master's  energies, 
and  the  Russians,  instead  of  passing  the  Balcan 
as  was  expected,  were  compelled  to  recross  the 
Danube,  and  the  peace  of  1812  put  an  end  to 
hostilities.  Since  that  time  the  Turkish  empire 
remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  till  the  Greek 
insurrection  burst  out,  and  again  called  forth  the 
terrible  energies  of  the  sovereign. 

The  character  he  has  acquired  is  that  of  a  man 
of  extraordinary  activity  of  mind,  and  uncom- 
promising severity  of  temper.  He  is  represented 
by  Andreossi,  who  knew  him  well,  as  a  person  of 
uncommon  talents,  and  who,  though  he  appoints 
nominal  ministers,  actually  governs  by  himself ; 
and  such  is  his  sagacity  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  he  knows  what  is  going  on  better  than 
any  man  in  his  empire,  and  is  always  able  to  antici- 
pate his  Vizir's  reports.     It  is  well  known  that 


he  goes  about  the  streets  at  night  in  disguise, 
like  Haroun  Alraschid,  entering  coffee-houses, 
mixing  with  all  ranks,  and  bearing  their  opinions. 
People  have  assured  me  that  they  have  recog- 
nised him  on  these  occasions,  but  dared  not  in- 
timate the  slightest  notice  of  it.  His  situation 
gives  him  a  certain  sense  of  security  which  few 
of  his  predecessors  had.  He  is  the  last  existing 
descendant  of  Mahomet  fit  to  govern.  He  has 
two  surviving  sons,  one  about  the  age  of  six,  and 
the  other  an  infant ;  and  his  enemies  report  that 
it  is  his  horrible  intention  to  destroy  them  when- 
ever they  arrive  at  the  age  fit  to  govern,  in  order 
to  secure  the  throne  to  himself  as  long  as  be 
Uves. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  shown,  on  occa- 
sions of  his  son's  illness,  considerable  anxiety. 
The  boy  was  once  afflicted  with  the  jaundice, 
and  a  Frank  physician,  on  whose  skill  his  father 
had  more  reliance  than  on  the  hakims  of  the 
country,  was  called  in  to  see  him.  He  told  me 
he  found  the  young  patient  in  an  apartment 
lined  with  yellow  silk,  which  cast  such  a  glare 
that  the  discolouration  of  the  boy's  skin  could 
not  be  noticed.  The  attendants  informed  him 
it  was  done  in  order  to  conceal  the  effects  of 
the  disease  from  his  anxious  father.  He  is  not 
a  man  of  cruel  disposition  in  his  own  family. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  several  daughters  by 
different  mothers,  to  whom  he  is  affectionately 
attached ;  and  his  ordinary  intercourse  in  private 
life  is  urbane  and  affable.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages  is  considerable.  He  writes 
Persian  and  Arabic  with  elegance  and  purity, 
and  all  his  hatta  sherifs  are  his  own  composition, 
and  distinguished  by  their  terseness  and  pre- 
cision. 

The  Sultan  affects  a  high  regard  for  decorum 
and  public  morals.  Every  day  firmans  are  issued 
and  cried  about  the  streets  against  indecorous 
actions.  I  have  heard  one  man  denounce  the 
shortness  of  women's  petticoats,  as  exposing  too 
much  of  their  legs,  though  I  never  saw  one  whose 
garments  did  not  nearly  trail  on  the  ground  ; 
another  the  practice  of  females  looking  out  at 
windows.  There  is  a  kind  of  close  balcony  in 
Oriental  houses,  called  Shanassie,  which  gene- 
rally looks  up  and  down  a  street,  and  a  figure  is 
sometimes  seen  indistinctly  through  the  dense 
lattice-work ;  but  even  this  indulgence  he  strictly- 
prohibited.  On  some  more  serious  occasions, 
however,  he  gives  fearful  indications  of  his  anger. 
There  was  a  coffee-house  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
Galata,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  here  Turks  of  respectable  rank 
used  to  resort.  One  day  the  son  of  an  Arme- 
nian merchant  was  proceeding  to  his  fathei^s 
office  in  Galata,  and  as  he  passed  by  was  invited 
in  by  the  Turks,  who  gave  him  some  sweetmeats* 
but  treated  him  in  such  a  way  before  he  departed, 
that  the  boy  complained  to  his  father,  who  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  Seraglio,  and  laid  his 
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compUint  before  t»ie  Saltan.  His  anger  blazed 
oat  with  great  fury ;  he  sent  over  some  chou- 
asfaes  on  the  instant,  who  found  the  Turks  still 
in  the  coffee-house.  They  were  strangled  on 
the  spot»  and  the  house  pulled  down  over  them, 


as  if  to  hide  them  in  the  ruins.  I  had  often 
occasion  to  pass  this,  which  was  not  suffered  for 
some  time  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  janissary  who 
accompanied  me  always  pointed  out  the  ruinsi 
and  told  me  the  story. 


IS  MAN  A  MERE  ANIMAL? 


SECOND   ARTICLE. 


We  haye  already  put  this  question,  in  the 
second  number  of  the  Miscellany,  at  page  20  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one 
which  requires  to  be  put  again  and  again,  before 
the  answer  to  it  can  be  rightly  and  fully  under- 
stood. 

It  b  desirable,  nay,  we  may  say  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  reiterate  the  grounds  of  the 
importance  of  this  question,  and  the  reasons  why 
men  are  apt  to  have  doubt,  and  even  fall  into 
very  serious  errors,  respecting  it ;  because,  when 
these  are  fully  understood,  and  duly  borne  in 
mind,  the  truth  is  more  than  half  established. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion :  It  is  the  grand  question  of  immortality, 
whether  the  whole  of  man  moulders  in  the  dust, 
and  the  whole  substance  of  which  he  is  composed 
is  delivered  up  to  the  store  of  dead  matter,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  body  of  a  plant,  or  of 
one  of  the  irrational  animals ;  or  whether  there 
is  in  man  an  immortal  part,  over  which  death, 
in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  has  no  power ; 
but  which  shall  live,  and  know,  and  enjoy,  through 
ages  of  eternal  duration.  If  the  answer  is  taken 
in  the  first  of  these  terms,  it  instantly  lays  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  all  religion,  all  moral  principle 
and  responsibility — every  thing,  in  short,  that  is 
amiable  or  valuable  in  man— and  throws  him  upon 
the  gratification  of  his  mere  bodily  appetites,  as 
his  only  portion  and  his  only  hope  ;  in  homely 
but  appropriate  phrase,  it  makes  him  a  beast, 
and  the  most  imperfect,  consequently  the  most 
wretched,  of  all  beasts, — the  blot  of  creation,  and 
not  the  beauty. 

It  goes  further  than  this  ;  for  if  man  is  a  mere 
animal,  then  creation  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be 
tbe  work  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. If  the  premises  here  are  admitted,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible.  If  it  be  true  that  man 
is  a  mere  animal, — that  "  there  is  no  God  "  is 
also  absolutely  and  necessarily  true.  The  sys- 
tem of  nature  would  not  harmonize  with  an  all- 
perfect  God  ;  and  an  imperfect  God  is  no  God 
at  all.  This  is  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  it  needs  no  amplification — cannot  be  am- 
plified. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  difficulty.  The  doctrine 
of  immortality  is  not  a  discovery  which  the  un- 
aided powers  of  man  can  perfect :  it  is  a  doctrine 
of  revelation,  and  could  not  have  been  known  by 
any  other  means.     **  Life  and  immortality  are 


brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,"  and  by  the  Gos- 
pel alone.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
had  dreams  upon  the  subject ;  but  these  were 
mere  **  longings  after  immortality,"  and  not  the 
established  belief  of  its  truth.  When  w6  analyze 
them,  we  find  that  they  rather  tend  to  show  that 
the  caricatures  of  human  nature  which  compose 
the  Pantheon  are  not  gods,  than  give  any  inform- 
ation as  to  the  nature  of  the  true  God. 

Even  the  volume  of  inspiration  in  the  time  of 
the  Jews,  and  up  to  the  coming  and  ministry  of 
Christ,  did  not  afford  the  elements  of  a  well- 
grounded  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
There  were  the  prophecies,  no  doubt ;  but  these 
were  incomplete  without  the  fulfilment.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator,  the  Go- 
vernor, and  the  Saviour,  which  is  the  key,  and 
the  only  key,  to  the  grand  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. But  God,  under  the  law,  declared  him- 
self as  the  God  of  the  law,  not  as  the  God  of 
grace ;  which  last  perfects  the  character  to  our 
comprehension;  and  therefore  none  but  an  in- 
spired man  could  have  a  proper  knowledge  of 
God  under  the  law,  and  even  he  only  in  the 
moments  of  his  inspiration. 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  indeed,  the 
conclusion  to  which  a  philosophical  mind  must 
have  come,  is  not  very  different  from  that  to 
which  the  denying  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
so  clearly  and  so  necessarily  leads  ;  and  it  could 
not  be  different,  as  the  element  which  gives  us 
the  perfect  view  of  the  character  of  God  was 
equally  wanting.  The  Jews  were  taken  under 
God's  especial  protection,  laws  were  promulgated, 
and  inspired  men  were  called  forth  to  instruct, 
and  lead,  and  guide  them.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  were  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  re- 
bellion against  God  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  all  that 
was  done  for  them,  they  were  constantly  falling 
into  the  most  gross  and  debasing  idolatries. 

This  could  not  be  the  government  of  an  all- 
wise  and  all-powerful  being ;  for  men,  in  their 
own  strength,  could  break  from  under  it.  The 
revelation  to  the  Jews  was  that  of  some  of  the 
attributes,  namely,  those  attributes  with  which 
man  would  have  to  deal  if  there  were  no  Saviour; 
but  it  was  not  the  revelation  of  a  perfect  God, 
Man  was  thus  still  an  anomaly;  and  the  only 
difference  appears  to  be,  that,  in  considering  man 
as  a  mere  animal,  he  is  a  physical  anomaly ;  and 
in  considering  him  as  the  children  of  Israel  were, 
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under  the  legal  dispensation,  he  was  a  moral 
anomaly.  This  shifting  from  physical  to  moral 
does  not,  however,  in  the  least  tend  to  remove 
the  anomaly,  or  to  bar  the  conclusion  to  which 
that  anomaly  leads.  If  proof  of  this  were  wanted, 
we  have  it  abundantly  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
as  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume.  Inspired  men, 
in  their  inspired  moments,  may,  as  we  have  said, 
have  had  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  true  God  ; 
but  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  could  not  possibly 
have  had  this  knowledge,  for  had  they  Iluowu 
the  true  God  as  such,  they  could  not  so  habitu- 
ally have  departed  from  him,  to  serve  the  idols 
of  the  nations  around  them.  The  whole  of  the 
legal  dispensation  is  one  unbroken  demonstration 
that,  "  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  "  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  of 
man's  '*  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  proper  under- 
standing of  this  momentous  question  of  immor- 
tality, even  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Those 
who  are  bom  in  a  Christian  country,  though  they 
are  bom  with  high  privileges,  are  no  more  bom 
to  Christianity  as  a  heritage,  than  if  they  were 
born  in  the  darkest  night  of  idolatry.  Not  only 
this ;  for,  upon  the  most  charitable  judgment 
that  we  can  form,  many  of  them  grow  up,  and 
acquire  natural,  and  practical,  and  social  know- 
ledge,  and  accumulate  wealth,  and  are  esteemed 
m  their  day,  and  yet  pass  through  life,  and  go 
down  to  their  graves,  in  utter  ignorance  of  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  nay,  it  is  probable, 
certain,  that  some  such  are  regular  attendants 
upon  the  ordinances  of  that  church  to  which  they 
attach  themselves,  and  yet  one  ray  of  the  light 
which  shines  from  Heaven  has  never  fallen  upon 
their  understandings. 

The  study  of  nature  has  been  mightily  im- 
proved since  Christianity  has  been  made  to  bear 
upon  it ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  all  its  im- 
provements, it  never  will,  and  never  can.  become 
Christianity.  The  conclusions  to  which  it  leads 
will  necessarily  harmonize  more  and  more  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  they  approximate 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tmth  ;  but  as  the  one 
is  material  and  the  other  spiritual,  they  never  can 
become  convertible,  and  mankind  will  never  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  '*  eternal  life  " 
without  the  aid  of  the  Gospel. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  difficulty  which 
besets  the  question.  Physical  man,  organized 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  possessing  organs  of  sense 
and  senses,  and  being  bora  and  dying  like  the 
other  animals,  is  man,  as  presented  to  the  senses  in 
ordinary  observation ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  obser- 
vation and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads  are 
concerned,  there  really  is  no  more.  Then, 
when  we  look  round  and  compare  man  with  the 
other  productions  of  nature,  we  find  that  there  is 
a  definite  place  and  office  for  each  and  all  of  the 
others,  but  that  there  is  really  none  for  him. 


There  is  not  another  living  aniraal  of  which  we 
cannot  point  out  the  proper  place  in  wild  nature ; 
and  by  a  carefhl  induction  of  particulars,  we  can 
form  very  shrewd  guesses  at  the  proper  localities 
of  those  extinct  races  of  which  the  remains  are 
found  in  the  earth,  even  though  these  remains 
should  amount  only  to  a  bone  or  two ;  but  we 
cannot  lay  our  finger  upon  any  one  spot  in  the 
map  and  say,  "  Here  is  the  proper  locality  of 
man,"  in  which  he  could  live  in  a  state  of  nature, 
without  the  smallest  assistance  of  arL 

It  is  true,  that  man  gets  the  art  in  time,  and 
no  race  has  ever  been  found  that  bad  not  some 
beginning  of  it,  although  this  art,  even  in  its 
humblest  state,  is  very  different  from  the  action 
of  any  other  animal;  yet  still  there  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  actions  of  those  animals ; 
and  this  occasions  a  tendency  to  confound  their 
differences  with  the  difference  between  them  and 
man.  Besides,  the  physical  operations  and  re- 
sults of  the  arts  are  all  that  present  themselves 
to  the  senses ;  and  as  we  have  said,  and  as  must 
be  self-evident  to  any  one  who  thinks  on  it, 
there  can  be  no  spiritual  conclusion  drawn  from 
physical  premises. 

Man  is,  therefore,  at  his  birth,  in  the  most 
enlightened  country,  and  at  the  present  time,  as 
ignorant  of  the  dootrine  of  iounortalit^  as  he 
could  be  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  though 
he  climb  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  physical  science, 
survey  all  the  productions  of  nature,  and  see  all 
the  foundations  of  all  the  arts,  there  is  nothing 
in  them  that  can  in  the  least  assist  him  on  the 
doctrine  of  his  own  immortality,  though  that  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  most  vital  and  overwhelming 
importance. 

Even  if  he  takes  it  for  granted,  the  belief  which 
is  not  based  on  the  force  of  Gospel  troth,  is  there- 
fore a  tacit  belief  which  lasts  only  as  long  as  it  is 
not  disturbed,  then  he  cannot  grapple  with  the 
principles  of  physical  nature  without  the  greatest 
peril,  because  the  apparent  fiict  of  man*s  being 
an  anomalous  and  imperfect  creature  will  arise, 
and  bring  with  it  the  fearful  and  withering  train 
of  scepticism  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  in  order  that  man 
may  study  the  works  of  nature  in  such  a  way  as 
to  confirm  his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  his 
own  soul,  and  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
the  troe  God  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  as  clear 
as  a  sunbeam :  He  must  go  to  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  and  inform  himself  well  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Godhead  as  there  set  forth.  It  is 
given  by  the  Great  Being  himself,  and  given  to 
all  mankind,  learned  or  unlearned.  Therefore 
if  he  use  the  means  in  the  proper  manner,  and 
with  the  proper  supplication  for  assistance,  he 
cannot  frul.  He  must  inform  himself  of  the  per- 
fection and  purity  of  the  Divine  law,  which  admits 
not  of  the  slightest  deviation  ;  he  must  take  note 
that  a  finite  creature,  acting  upon  the  judgment 
of  its  own  Umited  reason,  and  the  analogy  of  its 
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own  limited  and  imperfect  experience,  could  not, 
cannot,  in  tbe  very  nature  of  things,  keep  this 
pure,  perfect,  and  holy  law.  He  is  to  under- 
stand that  man  erred  and  fell,  not  of  God's  spe- 
cial predestination,  but  of  his  own  nature,  in 
which  this  kind  of  fall  was  inyolTed,  just  as  a 
fell  of  another  kind  is  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  Qtone  or  a  piece  of  lead,  when  it  is  left  with- 
out sappfMTt  in  ihe  atmosphere.  Having  fully 
anderstood  this,  be  is  to  tnra  bis  attention  to 
Ae  utter  impossibility  of  fallen  man  regaining 
that  state  from  which  he  has  fallen.  And  this  is 
a  very  clear  and  obvious  matter ;  for  if  it  is  once 
demonstraled  that  man,  in  his  own  strength, 
could  not  keep  the  law  of  Ood,  there  needs  no 
aigument  to  prove  that  he  could  not,  and  cannot 
do  wore  than  keep  it.  This  is  that  which  leads  roan 


directly  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  the  humbling 
of  his  natural  pride,  no  doubt,  but  still  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less  to  his  advantage.  The 
utter  impossibility  of  man,  in  his  own  strength, 
regaining  that  state  of  purity  which  he  was  in  at 
his  first  creation,  or  of  keeping  it  if  he  could  re- 
gain it,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  points  in 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

When  the  identity  of  the  God  of  natvire  and 
the  God  of  grace  is  thus  fully  established,  and 
man  sees  the  harmony  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  condition  of  nature  around 
him,  the  doctrine  of  immortality  becomes  a  plain 
and  easy  doctrine  ; '  but  it  is  one  upon  which 
contemplation  should  love  to  dwell,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  yet  another 
short  paper. 


POETICAL    REMAINS  OF  A  STUDENT. 


SELECTION  THE  SECOND. 


HOPE. 


Thou  leemest  as  a  vesper-star, 

Sweet  Hope  I  to  him  whose  day  is  fading, 
And  shinest  like  a  beacon  far, 

When  night  the  wind-chafed  waves  is  shading : 
Bow  sweet  such  twilight  moments  are 

When  thou,  art  by,  when  thou  art  aiding  I 

0  sink  not  yet,  sweet  star  1  not  yet 
Withdraw  thy  beam,  tlion  beaoon-blase  I 

FbU  wefl  1  ween  the  snn  is  set 
That  erown'd  with  light  my  childhood  days ; 

Ami.  wih  thoa  vanish,  now  regret 
W«epa»  as  she  eyes  those  lingering  rays? 

STANZAS. 

8n  drooped  as  droops  the  lotns  flower 

When  samaer  eves  are  dim, 
And  sofUy  swells  from  minster-tower 

The  holy  vesper-hysm. 

SCrsyed  Hiere  a  wild  bee  o'er  its  breast, 

A  gale  across  the  stream, 
To  sear  its  fair,  transparent  vest, 

Or  mar  its  mystic  dream  ? 

The  wild  bee  wandered  not,  the  gale 

Slttfi  on  the  dimpling  well. 
And  none  beheld  how  pnrely  pale 

Those  dew-bcat  elnsters  fiaU. 

As  beanCiAilly  wan,  as  meek, 

As  sUeatly  deeihdng,^ 
Ae  droopedr,  for  whom  these  eyes  tfe  weak, 

xlns  woe- worn  heart  repming. 

No  bant  of  sorrow  rent  the  link 

Uniting  sool  with  clay ; 
Like  lotas  flower  from  river's  brink, 

Her  semhlanee  passed  away. 

THE  CAPTIVE. 

Wijn  not  the  waters  with  thiae  oar, 

My  gentle  gondolier ; 
The  wUspers  of  the  wave  and  shore 

Still  linger  on  my  ear. 
Loody  the  night,  and  dark  its  sleep. 

And  few  the  stars  that  glow 
Witliia  the  mirror  of  the  deep 

That  lies  ovI^Kad  below. 


But  fix  tbe  mast,  the  sail  unforl. 

My  gentle  gondolier ; 
The  wind  is  soft,  the  calm  waves  eurl, 

The  sentry  cannot  hear. 
And  in  this  light  our  little  sail 

May  well  escape  his  ken ; 
And  we  shall  meet,  ere  dawning  pale, 

Oar  long-lost  countrymen. 

Long  years  the  iron  manacle, 

My  gentle  gondolier, 
Hath  worn  these  limbs  in  death-damp  cell, 

Till  they  are  stiff  and  sere. 
Yet  little  heed  I  strengthless  limb, 

Or  think  of  anguish  past. 
So  we  escape  while  night  is  dim. 

And  heaven  is  overcast. 

<«Harkl  'tis  the  wakeful  sentry's  call ! " 

Nay,  nay,  my  gondolier, 
We're  far  from  castle-moat  and  wall, 

The  sentry  cannot  hear. 
'Tis  but  the  plunging  sea-dog's  feat. 

Or  wild  bird  on  the  cliff ; 
And,  lo !  the  wind  is  in  our  sheet. 

More  swiftly  sails  our  skiff. 

More  swiftly,  and  more  swiftly  yet, 

My  gentle  gondolier ; 
The  gale  is  fresh,  our  sail  is  set. 

And  mom  will  soon  be  here. 
O  ne*er  did  hope  so  ardently 

In  human  heart  expand. 
As  mine,  to  see  thee  ere  I  die, 

My  own,  my  own  loved  land  I 


DIRGE. 

S-WBBT  be  thy  slumbers,  child  of  woe  1 
At  the  yew-tree's  foot,  by  the  fountain's  i 
May  the  firstling  primrose  blow, 

Pallid  snow-drop  bloom  ; 
And  the  blue-eyed  violet  grow 

By  thy  lonely  tomb  I 

Duly  there,  at  close  of  day, 

Let  woman's  tears  bedew  the  day  I 

There  let  wren  and  ruddock  stray, 

And  dark  ivy  creep— 
Mixed  with  fern  and  mosses  grey, 

O'er  thy  last  k)ng  sleep  I 
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WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  HARRIS. 


A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Harris  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  circle  of  friendship  and 
of  pastoral  duty  in  the  seclusion  of  Epsom.  All  at 
once  he  has  risen  to  unprecedented  celebrity.  The 
annals  of  oar  literature  scarcely  famish  an  instance  of 
similar  success ;  seldom  does  merit  so  soon  find  its  re- 
ward, and  even  the  minion  of  fortune,  borne  upwards 
by  caprice,  fashion,  or  party,  whom  a  breath  creates 
and  a  breath  destroys,  has  never  been  inflated  into  a 
bubble  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time. 

Great  talents  are  often  destined  to  force  their  way 
through  a  host  of  difficulties ;  and  in  some  instances, 
unable  to  maintain  the  unequal  conflict,  their 
possessor  has  sunk  beneath  its  pressure.  Chilling 
neglect,  and  persecution  in  the  form  of  criticism, 
has  frequently  proved  too  much  for  the  sensitive 
temperament  of  conscious  genius,  and  while  the 
nerves  have  been  shattered,  the  mind,  as  to  all  vigor- 
ous and  effectual  efibrt,  has  been  paralyzed.  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  that  the  highest  intellectual  powers 
will  create  favourable  circumstances,  or  overcome  the 
most  adverse — ^and  this  may  be  true  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  not  a  few  of  our  most  successful  writers  are 
indebted  for  the  development  of  their  talents,  and 
their  consequent  celebrity,  to  a  happy  coincidence  of 
circumstances,  which  they  could  not  have  foreseen, 
and  over  which  they  could  have  had  no  control. 

How  long  the  authors  of  the  **  Rejected  Addresses" 
would  have  remained  in  obscurity  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine,  if  at  last  some  bibliopolist,  more  sagacious 
and  more  adventurous  than  his  brethren,  had  not 
courageously  taken  the  risk  of  a  publication,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  thing  of  dubious  merit,  and  there- 
fore of  uncertain  success. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Harris,  in  offering  his  first 
work  to  the  trade,  to  encounter  a  similar  reception. 
He  was  unknown,  and  could  present  no  credentials  of 
his  merit.  There  were,  it  is  true,  his  own  modest,  un- 
assuming manners — his  timidity,  dreading,  and  yet 
almost  asking  for  a  repulse — his  bulky  manuscript, 
with  its  perplexing  and  not  very  attractive  title — we 
need  not  add  that  these  were  not  very  strong  recom- 
mendotions  to  men  who  regarded  the  whole  simply  as 
a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  who 
always,  and  strangely  enough  conclude,  that  though 
there  must  be  a  succession  of  authors,  yet  that  every 
new  aspirant  is  either  a  presumptuous  charlatan,  or  a 
mere  beggar  in  disguise.  There  is  something  radically 
defective  in  the  system  of  introducing  authors  and 
their  works  to  the  public ;  what  it  is,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  remedied,  we  are  not  prepared  to  suggest ;  yet  we 
are  persuaded  that  *'full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene,"  wrapt  up  in  mystic  scroll,  is  deposited  among 
the  ill-sorted  lumber  in  that  limbo  of  neglected 
talents — the  desk,  of  what  is  called,  "  the  Reader," — 
that  is,  the  bookseller's  fag,  or  factotum,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

A  great  deal  of  trash  is  published ;  and  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  much  more  is  considerately  withheld. 
But  as  we  arc  indebted  to  accident  and  not  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  modem  Mecsenases  for  some  of  our  best 
and  most  popular  works,  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
many  equally  instmctive  are  kept  in  abeyance,  while 
their  authors  are  wasted  with  anxiety,  or  pining  under 
that  delay  of  hope  which  makes  the  heart  sick.  Mr. 
Harris  found  a  publisher  :  his  **  Great  Teacher**  made 
its  appearance,  and  there  were  a  few  who  were  not 
slow  to  discover  its  singular  merit ;  it  was  however  so 
unlike  the  theological  publications  of  the  day  in  the 
style,  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject^  and  in  the 


variety,  beauty,  and  often  sublimity  of  the  illnatrations, 
that  those  who  were  best  able  to  appreciate  it»  felt  that 
its  progress  could  not  be  rapid,  because  it  would  be 
some  time  before  religious  readers,  or  those  who  read 
scarcely  any  other  than  religious  works,  could  b«  re- 
conciled to  a  train  of  thinking,  and  a  class  of  subjects 
so  much  out  of  their  usual  sphere  of  thought,  aad  as  a 
composition  so  far  above  their  average  literary  tastes 
and  attainments.  It  is  precisely  one  of  those  books 
which  if  they  do  not,  after  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages, 
take  fast  hold  of  the  mind,  are  laid  aside  at  heavy  or 
uninteresting.  The  long  preface,  too,  in  the  first 
edition,  in  which  were  introduced,  bat  scarcely  dis- 
cussed, topics  which  of  themselves  requLned  a  treatise, 
had  the  effect  of  deterring  superficial  readers  from 
sitting  down  and  mastering  its  great  argument.  We 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  no  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred  to  render  it  an  object  of 
curiosity  to  multitudes  who  now  read  it  with  avidity, 
and  recommend  it  to  their  friends,  it  wonld  have 
silently  advanced  in  public  estimation,  and  have  taken 
ultimately  that  station  in  our  evangelical  and  ethical 
divinity  to  which  it  has  been  so  suddenly  raised  by  the 
unprecedented  success  of  '*  Mammon,"  a  work  which 
had  an  interest  created  in  its  favour  long  before  its 
publication ;  which  started  from  the  press  as  an  intel- 
lectual giant,  after  obtaining  the  victory  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  competitors ;  which  amply  justified  the 
award  of  the  adjudicators  (in  every  respect  as  com- 
petent for  the  task  as  any  two  men  that  conld  have 
been  chosen)  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  Oar  readers  are  all 
aware  that  ''Mammon"  is  a  prize  essay;  that  Mr. 
Harris  is  its  author;  and  that  in  little  more  than 
eight  months  its  sale  has  ^mounted  to  19,000  copies. 
This  interesting,  and  most  seasonable,  as  well  as  most 
able  production,  though  for  the  most  part  justly  treated 
by  the  Reviewers,  has  drawn  upon  itself  peculiar 
scratiny ;  «nd  its  claims  to  be  the  thing  it  is,  have 
been  severely  tested  both  by  friends  and  enemies. 

Mr.  Harris,  too,  has  been  the  successful  candidate 
in  another  prize  race ;  and  as  in  each  case  the  writers 
were  unknown  to  the  arbitrators,  this  second  adjudica- 
tion must  satisfy  every  man,  that  whatever  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  Mr.  Harris's  writings, 
that  they  must  be  of  a  very  superior  order.  If  we. 
who  have  read  them  in  the  discharge  of  our  oflicial 
duties,  were  called  upon  to  state  in  what  we  ooncei^'e 
this  superiority  to  consist,  we  should  not  fix  upon  any 
one  prominent  quality,  but  we  should  say,  to  the  in- 
dustry that  accumulates  from  all  their  varied  sources 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  full  understanding  and 
proper  construction  of  his  work,  Mr.  Harris  unites  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  subject ;  his  mind  grasps  it  in 
all  its  bearings;  and  the  materials  he  has  brought 
together«become  homogeneous  and  proportional  in  his 
plastic  hand.  He  appears  to  us  to  write  at  though 
the  finest  thoughts,  in  the  most  captivating  forms,  and 
clothed  in  vestments  corresponding  with  their  dignity 
and  beauty,  like  so  many  celestial  visitants,  had 
charmed  his  vision  while  he  transferred  their  types 
and  resemblances  to  paper.  But  superior  as  Mr.  Har- 
ris's productions  are  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  this 
alone  would  not  have  raised  him  to  the  eminence  on 
which  he  stands.  The  churches  of  Great  Britain,  or. 
more  properly,  the  genuine  Christians  in  all  our  several 
communities,  are  placed,  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  in  a  situation  more  commanding  aud  more  in- 
fluential, as  it  regards  the  diffusion  of  Christianity. 
than  at  any  former  period,— a  situation,  at  the  same 
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tiiBe,  reqiuring  from  them  all  a  combinatioii  of  ener- 
gies, a  miity  of  interests,  a  generous  consecration  of 
propertj,  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of  spiritaal  self- 
dcTotement,  and  entire  and  simple  dependence  upon 
DiTine  agency  and  inflnence,  that  shall  emulate,  if  not 
exceed,  the  same  high  qualities  as  developed  in  the 
spirit  and  the  efforts  of  apostolic  time.  Of  this, 
mmnj  devout  and  sealous  individuals  felt  the  most 
powerful  conviction ;  and  they  felt,  too,  that  the  pub- 
lic Christian  mind  was  far,  very  fiur,  behind  what  its 
avowed  principles  and  professions,  viewed  in  connexion 
with  its  accumulating  respoDsibilities,  imperiously 
demanded.  Mr.  Harris  was  one  of  these,  and  seems 
to  have  been  selected  by  Providence  as  the  honoured 
instrument  to  commence  the  work  of  reformation ; 
and  this  is  the  great  secret  of  his  undisputed  reputa- 
tion as  an  author.  In  proof  of  this  position — and  it 
is  only  a  single  leaf  from  a  volume  that  breathes 
throoghont  the  same  feeliugs  and  aspirations — we 
quote  the  following  from  the  **  Great  Teacher : " — 

**  The  church  itself  requires  conversion.  We  pray  for  the 
co.iversioQ  of  the  world  ;  hut  the  churoh  itself,  though  in  ano- 
ther, yet  in  a  sober  and  sutMtantial  sense,  needs  a  similar  blest- 
iDg.  The  object  of  conversion  is  two-fold— personal  and  relative, 
tj  bLen  lu,  and  to  make  ua  blessings.  Indiridual  conversion 
aecompliahea  the  first  object  by  placing  us  in  a  personal  and 
erangelieal  relation  to  Christ;  the  second  can  only  be  scriptur- 
aliy  efltetcd  by  the  collection  and  organization  of  those  who  are 
so  related  to  Christ  into  a  church,  and  by  that  church  advancing 
forwarda,  and  placing  itself  in  an  evangelical  relation  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Now,  the  prevailing  sin  of  Christians  is,  that  they 
are  inclined  to  stop  short  at  the  first  of  these  stages.  They  are, 
fetbMfm,  anfficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  preaching  Christ 
as  the  anthor  of  redemption,  for  they  have  their  own  personal 
cxpeiienee  in  evidence  of  its  necessity ;  but  they  are  not  propor- 
tlfiaallr  alive  to  the  necessity  of  Divine  influence  as  the  means 
•f  nsemlness,  for  of  that  they  have  not  the  same  evidence. 
Th^ii  ooQveision  to  Christ,  as  individuals,  was  scarcely  more 
oeeenary  to  answer  the  first  aim  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  own  sal- 
vation, than  their  conversion  to  the  Spirit,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  is  necessary  to  answer  the  second,  in  the  salvation  of 
odiera.  I  say  their  conztrnon  to  the  Spirit ;  for  the  change 
necessary  has  all  the  characteristics  of  conversion,— conviction 
of  guilt  in  n^lectlng  his  agency,  a  perception  of  his  necessity 
and  snitafalenesa,  and  earnest  applications  for  his  heavenly  in- 
flnence. 

*'  That  the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence  has  a  place  in  the 
creed  of  the  fhithful,  we  admit ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  assent  to 
its  truth  and  importance,  and  a  very  different  thing  to  have  a 
deep  and  practical  persuasion  of  it.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at 
pra»ent  imparted  to  the  church,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  evident 
nom  iu  existence  ;  for  every  believer  is  the  production  of  the 
Spirit,  eanies  about  in  his  own  person  signatures  and  prooft  of 
divine  operations,  and  thus  forms  an  epitome  and  pledge  of  the 
eveotual  conversion  of  the  world.  But  as  to  the  measure  in 
which  his  Divine  influence  Is  affl>rded,  who  has  not  deplored  it* 
scantiness  t  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  hour,  this  has  been  the  great  burden  of  the  church. 
What  writer,  of  even  ordinary  piety,  has  not  bewailed  and  re- 
eerded  it  as  the  standing  reproach  and  grief  of  his  day  ?  Look 
hack,  and  what  do  we  behold  i  a  procession  of  mourners, — nearly 
aU  the  IrriBg  and  eminent  piety  of  the  time,— dressed  in  peni- 
tatial  sarkrloth,  moving  through  the  cemetery  of  the  church  as 
through  a  Golgotha,  and  exclaiming,  in  tears,  *  Come  from  the 
fear  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they 
may  lire.'  What  do  we  behold?  *  the  priests,  the  ministers  of 
the  Lord,  sanctifying  a  Csst,  calling  a  solemn  assembly,'  lament- 
iag  tikat  so  few  attend  the  solemn  call,  and  then  advancing, — a 
OkMimfii]  train,— casting  themselves  down,  and  lying  prostrate 
St  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  ^race,  and,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  ehoTch,  exclaiming.  *  Behold,  O  Lord,  a  poor  company  of 
creatnres  gasping  for  life  1  Thy  Spirit  is  vital  breath ;  we  are 
rcadv  to  die  if  thy  Spirit  breathe  not.  Pity  thine  own  offspring, 
thou  Kather  of  mercies.  Take  f^om  us,  keep  f^om  us  what  thou 
wilt,  but  oh  1  withhold  not  thine  own  Spirit.'  Such  were  the 
actoal  terms  in  which  the  great  and  pious  Howe  led  the  suppli- 
catiocks  of  a  solemn  assembly,  in  his  day,  convened  to  cry  for  the 
Spirit.  And  has  it  not  been  on  the  lips  of  the  mourners  of  Zion 
—an  nnbroken  procession,  ever  since  ?  And  does  it  not  express 
the  sense  of  the  church  in  the  present  day  ?  As  we  have  fallen 
into  the  train,  and  brought  up  the  rear,  of  the  mourning  suppli- 
ants, have  we  not  deplored  the  absence  of  the  Spirit  as  the  great 
•auction  of  the  chnrch,  and  implored  his  Impartation  as  our 
great  want,  our  only  remedy  t 

'*  But  'the  Spirit  will  be  poured  out  from  on  high  r— would 
that  tlie  ireportunity  and  loud  cries  of  the  church  warranted  the 
expectation  that  the  event  was  near !  And  when  he  does  de- 
scend, among  the  many  blessed  effects  which  will  accrue,  this, 
donbClesB,  will  be  one,— that  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning 
him,  wiD  bt  hailed  and  studied  as  a  new  revelation,  will  be  tra- 
vened  and  exptored  like  a  newly-discovered  continent.  The 
I  oC  OixSst  for  am^fying  the  luhjeet,  and  for  Uyiag  so 


much  stress  upon  it,  will' then  be  felt  in  the  inmset  soul ;  each 
of  his  declarations  concerning  it  will  seem  to  expand  into  a 
page,  and  be  consulted  as  a  charter  f^h  from  heaven ;  pro- 
mises which  we  now  repeat  with  freezing  accents  will  then  bum 
on  our  lips,  and  be  pleaded  with  an  earnestness  noi  to  be  denied, 
but  whion  will  open  the  windows  of  heaven  for  the  emission  of 
still  larger  outpourings  of  the  Spirit"— (I^.  172-174.) 

This  is  conclnsive  to  our  point ;  but  it  is  in  ''  Mam- 
mon '*  that  the  reprover  and  the  instructor,  tbe 
Christian  and  the  divine,  more  conspicuously  unveil 
themselves.  Covetousness,  in  what  it  withholds  of 
actual-  and  necessary  contributions  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  as  it  is  a 
spirit  withering  to  the  power  of  Christian  principle  in 
the  heart,  turning  a  religion  of  mercy  into  an  aliment 
of  selfishness,  is  ad  evil  that  has  scarcely  its  parallel 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  vices ;  and  if  it  has  prevailed 
to  any  great  degree  in  the  Christian  church,  the  won- 
der is  not  that  that  church  is  in  so  low  a  condition, 
but  that  it  exists ; — not  that  it  has  advanced  so  little 
upon  the  paganism  of  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
has  not  completed  its  annihilation.  Its  Divine  Head, 
by  counteracting  energies  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful 
few,  has  maintained  her  life,  notwithstanding  the  wide- 
spreading  desolations  of  Mammon ;  and  we  believe,  at 
least  we  hope,  that  now  that  the  charge  has  been  for- 
mally  brought  against  the  Christian  church, — not 
against  any  particular  section  or  division,  but  against 
the  collective  church ;  and  not  only  brought,  but 
pressed  home  to  every  man's  conscience,  with  an 
evidence  and  earnestness  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  or 
to  resist, — that  a  new  era  will  commence,  and  that,  in 
rooting  out  this  worst  principle  of  selfishness  from  the 
bosom  of  a  community  that  professes  to  cherish  only 
love  and  benevolence,  that  community  may  breathe 
again  the  divine  spirit  of  its  blessed  Founder,  and, 
receiving  unmeasurable  communications  of  grace  and 
power  from  his  throne,  may  soon  rise  in  its  mi^esty 
and  might,  not  only  to  dazzle,  but  to  vanquish  all  its 
foes :  '*  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  ter- 
rible as  an  army  with  banners.'* 

We  must  transfer  to  our  pages  a  powerful  and  af- 
fecting passage ;  let  it  be  placed  among  our  gems,  and 
let  every  reader  who  is  covetous  of  such  treasures  aa 
these  go  to  the  mine  itself;  that  is,  if  he  has  not  done 
so,  let  him  procure  the  work. 

"  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord 
himself,  appears  to  have  been  to  make  us  aware  of  the  univer- 
sality of  this  passion,  and  to  save  us  from  it.  Sin  having  ex- 
pelled the  love  of  God  from  the  heart,  he  saw  that  the  love  of 
the  world  had  rushed  in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum ;  that  the  desire 
of  riches,  as  an  abstract  of  all  other  worldly  desires,  has  become 
a  universal  passion,  in  which  all  other  appetites  and  passions 
concur,  since  it  is  the  readiest  means  to  gratifjr  them  all.  To 
the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer,  the  generation  of  that  day  ap- 
peared to  be  only  laudably  emploved  in  their  respective  avoca- 
tions ;  but,  penetrating  the  thin  disguises  of  custom,  he  beheld 
the  world  converted  into  a  mart,  in  which  every  thing  was  ex- 
posed for  sale.  To  a  common  observer,  the  confused  pursuits 
and  complicated  passions  of  mankind  might  have  presented  an 
aspect  of  ever-shifting  forms,  as  incapable  of  classification  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  but  to  his  comprehensive  view  there  appeared 
but  two  great  classes,  in  which  all  minor  distinctions  were 
merged,— the  servants  of  God,  and  the  servants  of  Mammon. 
To  his  unerring  and  omniscient  glance,  the  whole  world  ap- 
peared to  be  engrossed  in  a  laborious  experiment  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  these  two  claimants :  but  against  such  an 
accommodation  he  enters  his  divine  protest,  affirming,  with  the 
solemnity  and  confidence  of  one  who  knew  that,  though  the  ex- 
periment had  been  made  and  repeated  in  every  form  and  in 
every  age,  it  had  failed  as  often  as  it  had  been  made,  and  will 
prove  eternally  impracticable,  '  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon.' To  an  ordinar)-  observer,  the  charge  of  covetousnMS 
could  only  be  alleged  against  a  few  individuals :  but  he  tracked 
it  through  the  most  unsuspected  windings,  laid  open  some  of 
its  most  concealed  operations,  and  showed  that,  like  the  ele- 
mental fire,  it  is  not  only  present  where  it  is  grossly  visible,  but 
that  it  is  all-pervad)ng,  and  co-extenslve  with  human  depravity. 

"  Entering  the  mart  of  the  busy  world,  where  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  monotonous  hum  of  the  traders  in  vanity,  he  lifts 
up  his  voice  like  the  trump  of  God,  and  seeks  to  break  the  spell 
which  infatuates  them,  while  he  exclaims, '  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  f  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  2*    Frooceding 
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to  the  mniaioii  of  Dlvcf ,  Iw  ■iHMrs  idlMluicta  there  clothed  In 
purple  and  fine  Uncn,  mnd  fiutog  sumptuottilj  every  day, — a 
apecUflie  at  which  the  multitude  etands  in  earnest  and  admiring 
,  as  if  it  drew  in  happiness  at  the  sight ;  but  Lazanis,  on- 
ed,  perishes  at  the  gate.  Approaching  the  house  of  pros- 
perity, he  bids  us  listen  to  the  sonioouy  of  iU  worldly  Inhabitant, 
'  1  will  i>ull  down  mv  bams,  and  wiU  buUd  greater,' — a  resolu- 
tion which  the  woiid  applauds, — '  and  I  wUl  say  to  my  soul. 
Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  vears  ;  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  mernr,'— a  prospect  of  happiness  which 
the  worid  enTiei.  But  Ood  Is  not  in  all  hia  thoughts ;  besides 
hit  wealth,  he  knows  no  god.  Pafsing  into  the  circle  of  devo- 
tion, he  pointed  out  the  principle  of  covetousness  there,  min- 
{(ling  in  the  worship  of  Ood,  choking  the  word,  and  rendering 
t  unfruitful.  PenHrating  the  heart,  he  unveiled  itf  hateftil 
presence  there,  as  the  leaven  of  hypociiay,  and  the  seed  of 
theft. 

"  And  can  we  wonder  at  the  energy  and  frequency  with  which 
he  denounced  it,  when  we  remember  how  nequentlyit  came 
into  direct  personal  contact  with  himself,  defeating  his  tendeiest 
solicitudes,  and  robbing  him  of  souls  he  yearned  to  save  r  It 
was  covetousness  which  rendered  unfruitful  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  that  heavenly  seed  which  he  had  come  to  sow.  It  was 
this  which  begrudged  him  the  anointing  for  his  burial.  It  was 
this  which  robbed  his  kingdom  of  a  sulked  Just  at  the  moment 
when  '  the  young  man '  appeared  to  be  about  to  fall  into  his 
train;  and  which  drew  from  him  the  aflecting  exclamation, 
*  How  hardly  sliall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
^  heaven  r  This  it  was  which  left  the  gospel-lbast  so  thinly 
attended,  and  which  sent  excuses  instead  of  guests.  His  audi- 
ence commonly  consisted  of  '  the  Pharisees  who  were  covetous, 
and  derided  him.'  Wherever  he  looked  he  beheld  the  principle 
In  active,  manifold,  ruinous  operation,  'devouring  widows' 
houses,' drinking  orphans'  tears,  luxuriatins  in  the  spoils  of 
defenceless  childhdbd  and  innocence.  Did  he  turn  from  this 
sickening  spectacle  and  seek  relief  in  the  temple  r  there  he 
beheld  nothing  but  a  den  of  thieves.  Mammon  was  there 
enshrined ;  the  solemn  passover  itself  turned  into  gain ;  the 
priests  trafficking  in  the  blood  of  human  souls.  Like  their 
forefathers,  *  from  the  least  of  them  even  unto-  the  greatest  of 
them,  evefy  one  was  given  to  covetousness.' 

"  But  the  last  triumph  of  covetousness  remained  yet  to  be 
achieved.  To  have  sold  the  temple  for  money  would  have  been 
an  act  of  daring  impiety;  to  make  it  a  place  of  merchandise 
was,  perhaps,  still  worse,  it  was  adding  sacrilege  to  impiety. 
Only  one  deed  more  remained  to  be  perpetrated,  and  covetous- 
ness might  then  rest  satisfied.  There  was  one  greater  than  the 
temple.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son  to  redeem  it^-4night  not  ke  be  sold  f  Covetousness,  in  the 
person  of  Judas,  looked  on  him,  eyed  him  askance,  and  went  to 
the  traffickers  in  blood,  and,  for  the  charm  of  thirty  pieces  of 
eilver,  betrayed  him, — a  type  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cause 
of  mercy  would  be  betrayed  In  every  succeeding  9ge.  Yes,  In 
the  coBduct  at  Judas — the  incarnation  of  cupidity — towards 
Jesus  Christ — the  incarnation  of  benevolence — we  may  behold 
an  intimation  of  the  quarter  from  which,  in  all  succeeding 
times,  the  greatest  danger  would  arise  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
e  of  the  Si  "  " 


The  aoeae  of  the  Saviour's  iietrayal  for  money  was  an  affecting 
rehearsal,  a  prophetic  warning,  of  the  treatment  which  his  Gos- 
pel might  expect  to  the  end  of  the  world."— <Pp.  71-76.) 

But  the  "  ChristUn  Citisen/' — ^its  hiitory  is  sooner 
told  Chan  iU  ezceUenciei  described,  or  its  splendid 
fimlts  so  disoriminated,  that  no  more  eensore  should 
faU  vpoo  them  than  in  strictness  they  deserve.  To 
as,  howeTer,  critics  as  we  are,  we  acknowledge  we 
would  rather  have  the  fiialts,— >which  are  mere  exuber- 
ances of  a  richly-furnished  mind  and  a  luxuriant 
imagination, — than  that  the  thought,  or  the  style,  or 
the  euphony,  should  in  the  slightest  degree  be  im- 
paired. For  our  parts,  we  have  no  taste  for  ftiultless 
Bonsten ;  and  what  would  become  of  our  self-love, 
should  we  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  read  a  work  in 
which  €utidiousnes8  itself  should  not  be  able  to  detect 
a  blemish? 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  conunittee  oif  a  society 
denominated  ''The  City  Mission/'  this  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Harris,  at  the  Poultry  chapel,  in  aid 
of  the  Ainds  of  the  institution.  It  was  addressed  to  a 
crowded  and  deeply-sJEected  audience;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  public  will,  unequivocally  expressed, 
Mr.  Harria  was  induced  to  send  it  forth  from  the  press. 
The  object  of  this  aermon  is  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
Christians  to  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  the  disclosures  which  it  makes  are  truly 
appalling,  and  reiect  utter  disgrace,  not  only  upon 
**  the  poor  man's  church," — ^whlcfa  has  for  centuries 
left  millions  of  the  poor  to  perish,  and  which,  in  Lon- 
don alone,  hai  abandoned  eight  hundred  thovaand 
hnman  beingi  to  all  the  crimes  and  mieeriee  induced  | 


bf  neglect  and  Ignaranet,  ■■  but  on  all  chBrdMa,  espe- 
cially those  that  profess,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  not 
Bser^  to  keep  up  existing  iastituftiona,  but  to  go 
forth  to  "aaek  and  to  save  that  w^h  ia  loat."  We 
give  Mr.  Harris's  atatement  in  his  own  tonehing  and 
impressive  words  t-« 

*<  One  of  the  most  aflbctiaf  psget  in  the  book  of  the  w»rid,  ia 
that  which  presenU  to  tho  eye  of  the  Christiaa  a  tahular  view  of 
its  religious  state.  If  we  suppose,  according  to  the  usual  esti- 
mate, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  wwid  amount  to  MO,000,600, 
then  tho  whole,  in  round  numbers,  nay  bo  thus  divided : — 
Pagans,  4«3,000,000;  ChrUtians,  175,000.000:  Jews  and  Mah^ 
metans,  143,000,000.  O  what  shame  should  cover  the  Christuui 
church,  that  such  should  be  the  state  of  the  world— of  Christ's 
world--«ighteen  hundred  years  after  ho  has  died  for  iu  redemp- 
tion I  More  than  three-lburtha  of  the  human  race  in  ignorance 
of  him,  or  in  avowed  alienation  from  him !  But  there  is  a  fact, 
which  should  be  felt  by  every  Christian  inhabitant  of  this  great 
city,  mort  deeply  still— the  fact  tlut  the  religious  eonditioa  of 
Loudon  forms  a  striking  epitome  of  the  religious  condition  of 
the  world.  Divide  its  1,500,000  inhabitants— as  we  have  Ju*t 
divided  the  population  of  the  world— into  three  classes ;  let 
these  be,  the  openly  irreligious ;  the  occasional  and  worldly 
attendants  on  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  and  the  regular  wor- 
shippers of  God.  Let  the  Jlrs<  dasa  stand  for  the  Pagan,  and 
the  seamd  for  the  Jewish  and  Mshometan,  and  the  ikird  for  the 
Christian  division  of  the  worid,— ond  you  will  find  that  the 
proportion  which  they  re^Motively  bear  to  the  whole  popuUticKi 
of  London,  is  about  the  same  which  those  three  great  diviaiona 
respectively  bear  to  the  wh(rfe  population  of  the  world. 

"  For  example,  is  more  than  one  half  the  species  Pagan  f  A 
distinguished  metropolitan  cleigyman  calculates  the  number  of 
the  lower  classes  who  are  living  in  Londoa  in  utter  disregard  of 
all  religion  as  half  a  million  at  the  very  least.  *  But,'  says  a 
later  writer,  'my  impression  is  that  the  number  is  nearer 
fMM),000  '—more  than  one  half  of  the  whole.  Are  throe  sevenths 
of  the  rewtainder  of  the  worid's  population  Jews  and  Mahomet- 
ans r  About  three-sevenths  of  the  rrmaimdfr  of  tho  population 
of  Londrni  rank  as  heterodox,  inconsistent,  worldly  profeaaon  of 
Christianity — a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.  Do  only  the 
other  four-sevenths  of  tho  human  race  profess  tho  Christiaa 
religion  f  The  same  small  proportion  of  your  city  ponulatioa — yes. 
and  less  than  that— only  about  300,000— a  fifth  of  the  wtude— are 
regular  and  orthodox  worshippers.  AppaWng,  then,  as  is  the 
religious  state  of  the  world,  it  is,  I  repeat,  stili  more  atartUng  to 
think,  that  the  religious  condition  of  Londoa— London  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  tho  Christian  era— in  tho  third  of  the 
ProtesUnt   Refonnation— of  favoured    London,   ia  Juot  iu 


But  do  you  ask  for  a  brief  description  of  the  state  of  that  first 
mat  division  of  500,000  or  800,000,  or,  taking  the  middle  num- 
ber, 950,000  ungodly  human  beings  t  What  is  their  state  f  It 
is  a  condensed  nmss  of  heathenism,  which,  if  drawn  out  and 
diffhsed  over  a  large  apace  in  which  it  could  be  examined  in 
detail,  would  amaxe  and  alarm  you  into  benevolent  aietivity. 
What  is  their  state  r  It  is  a  coacentiation  of  depravity  so  vim- 
lent  that  it  might  suffioe  to  inoculate  a  oontiaeat— a  world  with 
vice.  What  is  their  state?  It  is  as  bad  m  the  moat  perfect 
system  of  evil  which  the  tempter  could  devise,  and  keep  In  con- 
stant operation,  with  no  other  check  than  the  feeUo  voice  of 
human  Uw,  can  make  H.  What  is  their  state  I  12,000  children 
are  always  training  In  crime,  graduatii^  in  vice,  to  reinforce 
and  perpetuate  the  great  system  of  iniquity :  3000  persons  are 
receivers  of  stoUn  property,— ^peculators,  and  dealen  in  human 
depravity :  4000  are  annually  committed  Ibr  criminal  odfemeos : 
10,000  arv  addicted  to  gambling:  above  S0,000  to  heggmrj: 
30,000  are  living  by  theft  and  fraud.  That  this  dreadful  enorisy 
of  evil  may  not  Hag  from  exhaustion,  it  is  plied  and  fed  with 
three  millions'  worth  of  spirituous  liquors  annually :  28,000  are 
annually  found  helplessly  drunk  in  the  streets.  Above  150,000 
are  habitual  gin-drinkers ;  and  about  the  same  tamibet  of  both 
sexes  have  abandoned  themselves  to  systematic  debauchocy  and 
profligacy.  8ueh  is  their  ordimmrg  state.  Nay,  it  has  grown 
worse  whUe  I  have  been  describing  it.  like  the  magic  oroctioos 
in  Pandemonium,  ia  addition  to  the  5000  trwnlre  of  drunken- 
ness and  vice  already  existing,  other  '  fkbrlcs  huge  rise  Uico  mi 
exhalation.'    The  statistics  of  evil  are  ever  on  the  incxeaae. 

"  But  does  not  the  return  of  tho  flabbath  foan  an  esoeptioB  to 
this  state  t  It  does— but  an  exception  of  the  most  Csaxftil  kind 
—for  it  consists  in  their  state  then  being  aggravated  tenfold  : 
650,000  human  beings  then  stand  up  and  say,  in  tho  Coco  of 
heaven,  '  there  ekaU  h€  no  Smhdmtk  /  As  fhr  as  the  acriptonl 
observance  of  the  day  is  concerned,  there  dkall  he  wo  Sdhhaik, 
We  will  rest  firom  our  ordinary  labour  only  to  toil  in  sin — the 
day  sliall  be  set  apart  to  evil.'  And  in  ohodionce  to  this  fearfiU 
decree,  issued  as  from  the  throne  of  wickedness,  the  temples  of 
vice  are  early  thrown  open,  and  thronged  with  impious  devo- 
tees ;  the  press  issues  its  weekly  manuals  of  slander  and  sedition, 
impurity  and  blasphemy ;  every  minister  of  evil  is  then  in  full 
employ,  aided  by  numerous  helpers,  called  in  for  the  oocnaien ; 
in  many  districts,  the  ordinary  martlet  is  quickened  into  the 
bustle  and  riot  of  a  Csir;  the  quiet  of  the  week  is  broken  up  by 
the  carnival  of  the  Sabbath ;  tho  great  volcano  of  Iniquity  heavee 
and  rises,  and  discharges  its  dosfliaring  contenCa  into  tho  country 
for  miles  around ;  everv  availabio  Ibrm  of  art  la  pressed  taito  the 
•orvios  of  sin;  tho  wholo  sataafte  sysUa  nf  dspnvi^  Is  in 
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b;  taa  tIm  ImU«  iu  saturaalU. 
Sach  b  their  Bmttmlk  itete. 

**  WImb  tlM  Alnichty  would  tmBraa  Jonah  with  the  extreme 
depravltf  of  Ntnereh,  1m  epoke  of  it  w  a  gigantic  penoniflcatlon 
of  evil,  which  ha4  actaally  eome  up,  and  obtmded  to  hit  rery 
throoe.  Bnt,  were  the  guilt  of  the  metropolis  to  be  embodied, 
who  eoold  deacribe  it*  coloMal  itature,  its  Titanic  daring,  and 
fVToitliig  aepeet  r  Whea  he  would  show  EieUel  the  abmnina- 
tkiM  of  Jeeviaaleni,  he  led  hln  through  sueeeMive  chambera  of 
teageffy,  on  the  walls  of  whkh  were  vividly  portrayed  all  their 
dark  aad  idolatrous  doings.  But  were  a  sinular  representation 
of  the  aboiBiaatlons  of  Londim  to  be  aUempted,  what  Is  the  em- 
hteiDatic  imagery  that  would  do  them  justice  ?    Where  are  the 


colours  dark  enough,  and  the  imagination  sufficiently  daring,  to 
portray  the  guilty  reality  ?  There  must  be  seen  groups  of  de- 
mons in  human  shape,  teaching  crime  professionally ;  initiating 


the  young  in  the  science  of  guilt ;  and  encouraging  their  first 
steps  towards  destruction.  There  must  be  trains  of  wretched 
females,  leading  thousands  of  guilty  victims  in  chains — and 
Irarlimg  than  tfaroogh  a  fearM  anray  of  all  tlw  qpectres  of  dis- 
ease, remorse,  and  misery,  ready  to  dart  on  them.  There  must 
be  theatxea — with  a  numerous  priesthood  pandering  to  impurity 
—and  oflfeting  up  the  youth  of  both  sexes  at  the  shrines  of 
•easmlitj.  There  must  be  splendid  porticos,  the  entrances  to 
which  muat  he  Inscribed— JJ«{<«;  and  on  the  breast  of  each  of 
thoee  entering  must  be  written,  in  letters  of  fire.  Hell.  There 
must  be  a  busy  Sunday  press,  worked  by  the  great  enemy  him- 
teU;  in  the  guiae  of  an  angel  of  lij^t,  and  despatching  myriads 
of  winded  measencers  in  sll  directions,  on  errands  of  evil.  There 
must  he  infidel  demagogues  "mouthing  the  heavens;"  and 
raping  crowds  admiring  the  skill  thafUindfolds  them  for  de- 
structioa.   Then  muat  be  gorgeous  palaces,  in  which  death  and 


i  sliall  appear  holding  their  court ;  in  which  busy  hands 
shall  be  seen  distributing  liouid  fire  to  crowds  of  wan  and 
squalid  forms; — and  each  of  those  palaces  must  be  shown 
sUadli^  In  tiic  midst  of  a  JaH,  a  poor-house,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
aad  a  cemeterj«  all  orowded— aad  leaning  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottomlesa  pit.  And  over  the  whole  must  be  cast  a  spell— an 
all-eneompaasing  network  of  satanic  influence,  prepared,  and 
held  down,  aad  guaided  b>'  satanic  agency.  And,  to  complete 
the  pieCarc,  three  hundred  thousand  Christians  passing  by  with- 
out leaxcely  liltiog  a  hand  to  remove  it" 

But  the  introductorj  portion  of  the  "  Christian 
Citiien**  we  contider  bb  by  far  the  most  valuable ; 
not  in  point  of  composition,  for  the  sermon  rises  in 
doquence,  and  the  peroration  glows  with  a  heavenly 
fervour, — 4>at-the  views  stated,  aad  the  principles  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  discourse,  as  they 
will  appear  novel  to  many  Christians,  so  they  will 
awaken  them  to  serious  consideration,  and,  as  we 
hope,  may  lead  them  to  regard  the  obligations  of 
ChristiaBitj  as  extending  to  all  the  social,  conven- 
tionaly  and  political  relations  subsisting  among  men. 
We  do  not  cease  to  be  citizens,  in  the  civil  or  social 
sense  of  the  term,  when  we  become  Christians ;  but, 
as  it  regards  the  present  state,  we  become  Christians 
that  we  maj  act  iht  citizen  as  becomes  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

With  an  extract  from  this  branch  of  the  subject 
we  take  leaTe  for  the  present  of  Mr.  Harris,  hoping 
soon  to  meet  him  again ;  when,  perhaps,  he  will  intro- 
duce us  to  **  Britannia,*'  the  queen  of  nations,  and,  as 
we  trust,  the  benefactress  of  the  world. 

**  The  spirit  of  the  text  is  not  only  patriotic,  but  praeticai. 
Beligioo,  ao  fisr  ftom  withdrawing  us  ftram  the  active  duties  of 
life,  iastrooU  and  prepares  us  to  <disefaarge  them.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  recluse.  It  has  not  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
the  virtue  of  the  cloister.  It  fiimishes  no  rules  for  the  monk, 
Che  mystic,  and  the  quieCist  '  Wisdom  crioth  wiihoul ;  she 
erieth  in  the  ehief  place  of  concourse ;  in  the  dip  she  uttereth 
her  words ; '  that  is  to  say,  the  busiest  sphere  of  the  world  is  the 
basieat  spihere  of  religion.  And  the  man  who  retires  into  inac- 
tive eolitode,  not  only  runs  from  the  field  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
tkt,  hut,  as  fiv  as  his  secular  ohUgatSons  ace  eoncemed,  he 
volnntaiUj  incnis  a  dvil  death ;  aad,  as  far  as  his  religious 
oUigstiona  to  others  are  concerned,  he  is  chargeable  with  a 


**  Aoeocdlag  to  the  fiorlptaie  theety,  the  Christian  church 
ahoold  be  the  nursery  and  school  of  all  praeticai  excellence  ; 
le  of  auM>Iying  the  world  with  the  noblest  specimens  of 


I  and  virtue,  lor  filling  offices  of  titllity  and  trust.  Like 
adty  act  upon  a  hUl,  11  should  he  conspicuous  from  afkr,  that 
all  might  know  where  to  look  for  '  whatsoever  thingi  are  honest, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.'  Here  the  irreligious  msstcr  should 
always  be  able  to  find  the  most  fhithful  servants,  and  the  unchris- 
tlaa  servant  to  find  the  moateonaiderate  and  kind  of  masters.Hete 
the  dty-shoohi  And  iu  raceat  citiaeas,  the  aUte  lu  most  incor- 
mptiUe  magistrates  ana  iMislators,  and  public  liberty  its  ablest 
chaapiona.  Kot  only  is  Christianity  compatible  with  the  dis- 
chaige  oCdvflof  sodal  dntiss,  it  will  not  mmoIto  us  fima  tiMB 


—will  not  allow  as  to  be  Idle  spectators  en  the  great  theatre  nf 
life.  Destroying  every  selfish  passion,  it  teaches  us  to  consider 
ourselves  as  parts  of  a  great  community,  and  consecrates  every 
talent  to  the  ptiMic  good.  Its  golden  law  of  love  commands  us, 
by  legitimate  means,  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  social  body,  and  to  act  as' Che  anointed 
guardians  of  truth  and  freedom ;  so  that  if  at  any  time  they 
should  he  driven  from  every  oUier  home,  one  asylum  at  least 
might  remain  to  which  they  might  repair,  and  whence  they 
mi^ht  again  issue  forth,  armed  and  reinforced  from  heaven. 

*'  The  exhortation  in  the  text  Is  net  only  social  and  active ; 
by  addressing  the  Phillpplan  Christians,  by  iraplieatioa,  in  their 
eitil  capacity,  it  reminds  us  that  religion  is  condescending  as 
well  as  practical,  and  condescending  that  it  may  be  practical. 
Though  its  ultimate  aim  is  to  train  us  up  for  a  heavenly  city — 
to  make  us  free  of  the  kingdom  of  God— it  will  not  allow  us  to 
forget  that,  for  the  present,  we  are  members  of  an  earthly  com- 
munity, and  calls  on  us  to  discharge  the  consequent  duties. 
Indeed,  it  seeks  to  prepare  us  for  the  duties  and  immunities  of 
that  higher  stats,  partly,  by  exerdalng  us  in  the  duties  belong- 
ing tp  our  earthly  condition.  Of  the  great  philosopher  of  aoti- 
guity  it  is  said,  to  his  honour,  that  he  drew  philosophy  down 
from  the  clouds  to  walk  among  men,  converting  it  from  empty 
speculation  into  a  practical  benefit.  In  a  fsr  mote  exalted  sense, 
this  praise  belongs  to  the  Gospel.  Though  it  is  conversaot  with 
the  invisible,  the  universal,  and  the  infinite,  it  stoops  to  the 
sensible,  the  particular,  and  the  minute.  Though  it  prescribes 
the  course  of  an  angel's  fiight,  it  stoops  to  guide  an  inmnt's  feet, 
and,  if  need  be,  steps  over  thrones  to  do  it.  It  enters  the  private 
dwelling,  mingles  with  its  inmates,  and  addresses  an  appropriate 
word  to  the  husband  and  wife,  the  parent  and  the  child.  It 
takes  the  servant  by  the  hand,  and  iMds  him  to  his  daiiy  task, 
and  thus  invests  his  station  with  a  dignity,  beside  which  the 
most  splendid  idleness  is  eclipsed  and  disgraced.  It  accompa- 
nies the  tradesman  to  the  place  of  business,  takes  its  seat  by 
the  Judge,  and  to  the  Christian  patriot  it  says  daiJ^,  '  Be  the 
citizen,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Gom>ri  of  Christ.  It  sever 
quits  the  ground  except  to  convey  its  disciples  to  heaven.  Like 
him  who  went  about  doing  good,  its  majesty  is  the  majesty  of 
condescension;  and  while  it  seems  to  be  intent  only  on  tlie 
happinesa  of  eternity,  it  overlooks  aothixtg  connected  with  tlie 
well-being  of  time« 

"  And  another  introductory  remark  suggested  by  the  text  is, 
tliat  wherever  the  Gospel  comes,  and  whatever  the  seeidar  sta- 
tion in  whieh  It  finds  ito  discipks,  it  aspires  to  caise  the  tone, 
aad  become  the  motive  and  standard  of  their  morality.  As  a 
solitary  savage,  man  is  governed  only  by  appetite  and  climate. 
Associated  with  others  uncivilised  like  himself,  he  is  infiuenced 
by  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and  by  custom.  As  a  member  of 
a  civil  community — a  citizen — ^he  is  governed  by  law.  And 
beyond  this,  under  the  refining  influence  of  civilization,  he  may 
come  to  form  an  idea,  a  ihewy,  of  what  a  citizen  should  be,  far 
superior  to  the  literal  reqniremeats  of  the  law  under  which  he 
lives.  Such  an  idea  i4)pean  to  have  actually  obtained,  and  (o 
have  obtained  first  in  Greece.  'Each  man/  says  Plutarch, 
'  each  man  conclilding  that  he  was  born,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  country.'  The  peculiar  state  of  society  In  the  little  common- 
wealths of  Greece,  made  patriotism  net  merely  a  governing 
principle,  but  rather  an  ungovernable  passion.  With  them,  the 
very  city  itself— the  )r^><r— became  an  imaginary  being,  de- 
manding the  sacriflee  of  each  to  all,  the  aDuihilatlon  of  the  in- 
dividual interest  to  the  general  good.  How  beautlAilly  has 
Socrates,  in  /A«  Crito^  or,  /A«  Duty  of  a  Citizen,  portrayed  this 
stately  personification  of  the  commonwealth,  as  approaching 
and  addressing  him  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom,— -forbidding 
him  to  esci4[>e  even  from  an  unjust  sentence,  when  escape  was 
possible.  And,  by  submitting  to  that  sentence,  rather  than 
evade  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the  law,  he,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  ancients,  most  nearly  realized  the  heathen  idea  of  a  perfect 
citiaen.  The  writers  of  the  Boman  empire,  though  with  motives 
lar  inferior  to  the  Gieelu,  adopted  the  same  lofty  notions  of  the 
self-sacrlflcing  duty  of  the  true  citizen. 

*'  Now  the  Apostle  knew  this.  He  was  himself  a  Roman 
citiaen,  and  gloried  in  the  diatiaction.  But,  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  exalted  ideas  which  prevaUed  on  this  subject,  he  knew  that 
the  Gospel  could  carry  those  notions  higher  still.  And  more,  be 
knew  that  while  their  conduci,  as  heathen  citizens,  had  formed 
a  strikhig  contrast  to  their  tkeoty  of  duty,  the  Gospel  would  put 
that  theory  into  action,  and  turn  their  notions  into  reality.  He 
knew  that  the  Gospel,  wherever  it  comes,  takes  all  that  It  finds 
there  of  wise  and  good  under  its  protection— erects  a  higher 
standard  of  morale— i^ives  new  motives  to  duty,  and  new  sane* 
tions  to  law.  He  knew  that,  civilised  as  the  oommunity  might 
be,  Christianity  would  there  arm  Justice  with  a  keener  sword, 
and  present  her  with  balances  more  perfect  than  she  possessed 
before— that  it  would  throw  Its  shitid  over  oppressed  and  praa- 
trate  virtue— become  the  raiding  point  from  every  quarter  for 
conscience  and  right — and  cultivate  all  the  fruits  of  a  self-deny- 
ing benevolence.  He  knew  that  it  would  do  more  than  this — 
that  it  would  exalt  the  num  into  the  saint— ^aise  the  citiaen  into 
the  Christian — into  an  agent  of  mercy  to  all  around  bin.  What 
miracles  of  moral  transformation  had  It  not  accomplished !  Was 
not  the  aposUe— was  not  Philippi  itself,  an  instance?  There, 
Its  first  triumph  was  to  change  the  very  jail  into  a  church— the 
leoeptaole  of  a  city's  depravity  into  a  sanctuary  of  God.  There, 
by  the  plantation  of  a  Christian  church.  It  had  created  a  city  In 
4  city— a  centre  of  holy  activity  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  clrcum- 
ferenee  of  evil— and  should  it  not  enlarge  and  enlarge  till  It  haA 
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Christljuit,  Mt  the  dtisen^act  him,  not  in  •  MctiUr  lenae 
merelv — act  him  not  morel/  by  auumlng  a  higher  tone  of 
morality  than  your  feUow-citixena— do  not  be  satiafied  with  thol— 
propose  loftier  aims  than  lAo/.  Let  them  see  that  Christianity  is  a 
new  nature,  as  well  as  a  new  «««■«— that  It  has  baptised  and  ele- 
vated your  steular  duties  into  acts  of  religion — that  it  has  ftised  all 
your  affections  together  as  the  heart  of  one  man — that  it  hss 
turned  all  your  motives  Into  love— «nd  that  animated  by  ihat, 
you  heed  not  their  weapons  of  persecution,  but  are  filled  with 
an  irrepressible  concern  to  save  them  fh>m  destructimi.  In  a 
woid,  act  Me  citizen,  a*  it  beeometk  the  Goepel  of  CkrUt.  And 
you  know  how  t  hat  ia.    You  know  the  grace  of  oui  Lord  Jcsua 


Christ.  You  know  the  ol^eets  at  which  he  aimed,  and  how  h« 
laboured  to  achieve  them.  Make  him  your  model.  Seek  the 
salvation  of  men  as  he  did.  Live  for  this  object  ae  he  did  ;  and, 
ifnecessaiy,  die  tot  it.  He  has  brought  salvation  to  pom — he 
has  given  jfou  a  cittxenship  in  heaven.  O,  as  if  you  had  already- 
been  there,  liad  walked  its  golden  streets,  and  feasted  on  its 
ennc^ling  Joys,  and  had  again  returned  to  take  others  with  you, 
labour  for  this  godlike  end.  By  utiion  with  each  other,  by  a 
spirit  of  dependence  on  God,  by  sealoua  endeavours  for  the 
salvation  of  those  around  you,  act  the  Christian  dtiaen — and 
let  what  will  transpire,  you  shall  be  sustained,  your  SaTJour'a 
kingdom  shall  advance,  and  heaven  be  filled  with  Joy." 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


Thb  HiricAN  Stature.— The  idea  that  the  original 
progenitors  in  the  human  race  were  exceedingly  Urge 
and  tall  of  stature,  is  still  held  by  some  European 
writers.  Not  many  years  since,  a  French  author  pub- 
lished a  work  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  depreciation  in  the  size  of 
man,  from  the  commencement  of  the  world  down- 
wards, and  that  the  same  lessening  control  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  influence  until  the  end  of  time.  A 
corresponding  decrease  in  tlie  age  of  mankind  may  be 
observed,  it  is  alleged,  by  inquiry  into  the  longevity 
of  the  human  race,  in  the  several  centuries  of  the 
world.  Some  contend,  also,  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  years  between  the  various  personages  no- 
ticed  in  the  ancient  sacred  writings  and  those  of  our 
day,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  our  species  throughout  the  world ;  and  that, 
in  the  place  of  accumulated  years,  we  have  accumu- 
lated numbers,  whose  existence  is  brief,  that  the  earth 
may  not  be  filled  to  overflowing.  All  these  are  curious 
speculations,  not  without  interest  to  the  inquiring 
mind. 

A  French  author,  an  academician  of  some  note,  cal- 
lulates  that  Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
Noah  a  little  over  100  feet,  Abraham  80,  Moses  30, 
Hercules  10,  Alexander  6,  Cssar  less  than  5.  Pro- 
gressing in  this  ratio,  in  a  few  years  hence  the  world 
will  be  filled  with  a  race  of  Lilliputians. 

Milton. — ^Milton,  the  poet  of  "Paradise  Lost," 
who,  during  an  active  life  in  the  most  troublesome 
times,  was  unceasing  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  under- 
standing, thus  describes  his  own  habits: — ''Those 
morning  haunts  are  where  they  should  be — at  home  ; 
not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular 
feast,  but  up  and  stirring :  in  winter,  often  ere  the 
sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour  or  devotion  ; 
in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or 
not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authorb,  or  cause  them 
to  be  read,  till  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its 
full  fraught.  Then  with  useful  and  generous  labours 
preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish,  obedience  to  the 
mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our  country's  li- 
berty." 

Education. — ^Thelwall  thought  it  very  unfair  to 
influence  a  child's  mind  by  inculcating  any  opinions 
before  it  should  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
be  able  to  choose  for  itself.  I  showed  him  my  garden, 
and  told  him  it  was  my  botanical  garden.  **  How  so," 
said  he,  *'it  is  covered  with  weeds  ? "  *' O,"  I  re- 
plied, "  that  is  only  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to  its 
age  of  discretion  and  choice.  The'  weeds,  you  see, 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  grow ;  and  I  thought  it  un- 
Ikir  in  me  to  prejudice  the  soil  towards  roses  and 
strawberries." — Coleridge, 

Idlinbss. — ^The  Egyptians  held  idleness  to  be  a 
capital  crime.  Amongst  the  Lucans,  he  who  lent 
money  to  an  idle  man  could  not  recover  it  by  law. 
The  Lacedsmonians  called  the  idle  to  account ;  and 
the  Corinthians  delivered  them  up  to  the  crucifix. 
Antoninui  Pius  etufed  the  houses  to  be  unroofed  which 


sheltered  the  idle.     Solon's  law  against  idleness  wis 
certainly  not  suggested  by  Satan. 

Clocks  and  Sun-Dials. — Perhaps  ofall  the  works 
of  man,  sun-dials  and  church-clocks  are  those  which 
have  conveyed  most  feeling  to  the  human  heart ;  the 
clock  more  than  the  sun-dial,  because  it  speaks  to  the 
ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  and  by  night  as  well  as  b  j 
day.  Our  forefathers  understood  tUs,  and  therefore 
they  not  only  gave  a  tongue  to  time,  but  provided  that 
he  should  speak  often  to  us,  and  remind  us  that  the 
hours  are  passing.  Their  quarter-boys  and  'their 
chimes  were  designed  for  this  moral  purpose,  as  much 
as  the  memento  which  is  so  commonly  seen  upon  an 
old  clock-face,  and  so  seldom  upon  a  new  one.  I  never 
hear  chimes  that  they  do  not  remind  me  of  those 
which  were  formerly  the  first  sounds  I  heard  in  the 
morning,  which  used  to  quicken  my  step  on  my  way 
to  school,  and  which  announced  my  release  from  it, 
when  the  same  tune,  methought,  had  always  a  merrier 
import.  When  I  remember  their  tones,  life  seems  to 
me  like  a  dream  ;  and  a  train  of  recollections  arises 
which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  have  its  course,  would  end 
in  tears. — The  Doctor, 

Habits  of  Musical  CoiiPOSBSs.-^acchini  could 
not  write  a  passage  except  his  wife  was  at  his  side, 
and  unless  his  cats,  whose  playfulness  he  admired, 
were  gambolling  about  him.  Paisiello  composed  in 
bed,  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  La  Molinara,  and  other 
ch^t  d'cBUvre  of  ease  and  gracefulness.  Zingardli 
would  dictate  his  music  after  reading  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  or  in  some  Latin  classic. 
Hayden,  solitary  and  sober  as  Newton,  patting  on  the 
ring  sent  him  by  Frederick  II.,  and  which,  he  said, 
was  necessary  to  inspire  his  imagination,  sat  down  to 
his  piano,  and  in  a  few  minutes  soared  among  the 
choirs.  Nothing  disturbed  him  at  Eisenstadt,  the  seat 
of  Prince  Esterhazy  ;  he  lived  wholly  for  his  art,  ex- 
empt  from  worldly  cares,  and  often  said  that  be  alwsys 
enjoyed  himself  most  when  he  was  at  work. .  Cimarosa 
was  fond  of  noise ;  he  liked  to  have  his  friends  about 
him  when  he  composed.  Frequently,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  night,  he  wrote  the  subjects  of  eight  or  ten 
charming  airs,  which  he  afterwards  finished  in  the 
midst  of  his  friends. 

Gknbral  Jackson. — ^A  preacher  in  the  western  ' 
country,  says  the  "  Illinob  Gazette,"  applied  to  Gene- 
ral  Jackson  for  an  office.  At  the  time  he  applied  the 
general  did  not  know  the  applicant  was  a  preacher ; 
and  he  very  politely  observed  to  him,  that  he  would 
think  of  his  claims  and  weigh  them.  The  preacher  saw 
the  general  a  few  days  after,  and  renewed  his  applica- 
tion. The  general  having,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained 
information  that  he  was. a  minister  of  religion,  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He 
answered  he  was.  '*  Well,"  said  the  general,  ••  if  you 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  which  is  better  than 
any  I  can  confer,  you  will  have  no  time  for  any  other. 
I  advise  you  to  return  home,  and  attend  to  that,  with- 
out being  burdened  with  any  other,  that  yon  may  be 
enabled  to  account  hereafter  for  your  stewardship  in 
this  world." 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

BIVEBS,  AND  THEIll  TIDES  AND  NAVIGATION. 


At  page  48,  in  No.  II L,  of  the  "  Miscellany," 
we  gave  some  notice  of  this  splendid  and  fertile, 
but  hitherto  much  neglected  portion  of  the  sur- 
hice  of  our  globe.  What  we  thei:e  said  was, 
however,  a  mere  beginning;  and  upon  all  ex- 
clusive subject^  it  would  defeat  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  our  work  is  specially  intended, 
were  we  to  give  a  laboured  essay  on  the  whole. 
Our  proper  vocation  consists  in  touching  only  a 
point  or  two  in  any  one  paper ;  but  always  touch- 
ing them  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  moral  march 
of  time  may  furnish  the  materials  of  a  thought 
in  the  little  hours  which  must  occur  in  the 
most  active  life. 

To  tell  the  whole  tale  of  the  Amazon,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  rivers  which  adorn  and  enrich 
our  globe,  would  be  too  much  for  almost  any 
writer.  Prose,  poetry,  and  picture,  have  been  all 
at  work  for  many  years  in  attempting  to  illus- 
trate our  own  Thames ;  and  yet,  of  the  three 
mfllions  and  a  half  of  people  (for  the  number  is 
not  less  than  that)  which  inhabit  its  valley,  from 
its  source  to  the  open  sea,  there  is  probably  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  who  knows  any  thing  about 
it  In  fact,  to  exhaust  the  story  of  a  river  and  its 
valley,  is  just  as  hopeless  as  it  was  in  the  rustic 
mentioned  by  Horace,  who  sat  down  on  the  bank 
tfll  the  current  should  exhaust  the  water,  and 
enable  him  to  pass  over  dry-shod. 

We  formerly  mentioned  that  the  Amazon  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  navigation  ;  but  we 
must  add,  that  hitherto  that  navigation  has  been 
almost  totally  neglected ;  and  that  there  has 
actually  been  as  much  sailing  on  the  Mackenzie 
river,  in  North  America,  which  is  half  the  year 
bound  up  in  ice,  and  flows  into  an  ice-bound  sea 
during  the  other  half,  as  there  has  been  on  the 
Amazon,  which  flows  into  the  tropical  Atlantic, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  world's  commerce. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  of  which 
some  are  political  and  some  natural ;  and  we 
mention  the  political  ones  first,  because  if  they 
had  not  exbted,  the  others  might  have  been  over- 
come ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  trade  of  the  river 
might  have  been  adapted  to  them. 

When  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  di- 
vided South  America  between  them,  they  divided 
the  river  by  a  cross  section,  the  Spaniards  taking 
the  upper  part,  and  the  Portuguese  the  part  next 
the  sea ;  and  though  they  both  equally  neglected 
the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  each  played  "  the  dog 
in  the  manger "  to  the  other  in  the  use  of  it,  as  a 
means  of  entrance  between  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  the  sea.  When  two  nations  front  a 
river  longitudinally  it  is  bad  enough,  especially 
when  those  nations  quarrel,  or  rather  when  those 
who  have  the  management  quarrel  in  their  names. 
This  has  been  painfully  felt  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  as  the  boundary  between  Canada 
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and  the  United  States ;  and  the  wars  on  that 
frontier  have  been  marked  by  the  greatest  atroci- 
ties, and  produced  animosities,  the  bad  effects  of 
which  have  been  long  felt. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  division 
of  the  great  stream  of  the  Amazon  into  an  upper, 
or  Spanish  part,  and  a  low.er,  or  Portuguese  one, 
was  the  real  and  original  cause  of  there  being  no 
navigation  on  the  river ;  for  the  valley  was  totally 
unregarded.  All  the  fine  rivers  and  the  fertile 
plains  were  neglected,,  while  the  Spaniards,  on 
the  one  hand,  were  torturing  their  slaves  amid 
the  snows  of  the  Andes,  in  search  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other,  were 
torturing  them  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  of 
the  Terra  de  Frio,  in  quest  of  diamonds, — the 
bondage  in  both  cases  being  more  terrible  than 
any  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  have  suffer- 
ed in  Egypt,  there  they  associated  as  a  nation,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  whereas  the  poor 
slaves  in  the  west  and  the  east  of  South  America, 
were  cooped  up  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  in 
holes  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  places  the  most 
desolate  and  dismal.  The  grand  cause  of  this 
has  now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ceased  ;  but 
the  social  mischief  of  such  misrule  and  perver- 
sion is  not  cured  for  ages. 

The  natural  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Amazon,  occur  at  or  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  not  very  formidable,  and 
all  of  them  might  probably  be  got  the  better  of 
by  skill,  if  a  suflicient  inducement  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  skill  could  be  established. 

The  set  of  the  tide,  and  the  prevailing  wind 
is  always  an  important  element  when  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  with  what  safety  or  dan- 
ger the  mouth  of  a  river  may  be  entered  or  left 
by  shipping.  The  set  of  the  tide  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  South  America,  from  Cape  St. 
Roque,  north-westward,  to  beyond  Trinidad, 
where  it  begins  to  slacken,  is  along  the  line  of 
the  coast,  only  lagging  as  it  nears  the  shore,  and 
thus  turning  more  into  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
This  current  of  tide  has  a  maximum  impulse  ; 
for,  in  the  mid  Atlantic  the  vibration  extends 
over  about  seven  thousand  miles  in  twelve  hours. 
While  one  part  of  this  tidal  vibration  enters  the 
estuaries  of  the  large  rivers,  the  more  seaward 
portion  keeps  racing  by ;  and  thus  forms  a  sort 
of  bar  of  the  water  itself. 

'  The  only  great  river  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
besides  the  Amazon,  is  the  Orinoco,  which  enters 
the  sea  by  many  mouths  in  the  dry  season,  and 
unites  with  it  as  a  great  lake  during  the  floods. 
Trinidad  hems  in  the  tide  current  here,  and  the 
navigation  -is  generally  difiicult,  and  often  im- 
practicable. 

The  Amazon  enters  the  sea  by  two  principal 
mouths,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  Ly 
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Joannes,  an  island  about  1 20  miles  each  way, 
and  with  its  north  coast  almost  immediately  on 
the  equator.  The  western  channel  is  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  AmazoDt  as  it  opens,  in  nearly  the 
direction  of  the  river ;  but  it  b  much  broken  by 
islands  and  banks;  and  there  lies  an  island, 
Christiana,  in  the  middle  of  it,  just  without 
Joannes,  which  is  at  least  fifty  miles  long.  Be- 
hind this,  the  water  b  in  general  very .  turbulent, 
and  as  a  passage  it  b  very  unsafe. 

The  eastern  channel,  that  of  Fara,  b  much 
more  open,  and  it  b  also  less  turbulent  in  the 
character  of  its  waters,  hence  it  b  the  entrance 
to  the  river.  It  b  not  so  properly  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  hpwever,  as  it  b  the  mouth  of  the 
Tocantius,  a  river  of  Brasil,  which  flows  almost 
directly  north  ;  and  that  river,  like  the  Danube 
and  some  others,  is  named  after  the  wrong 
branch  ;  for  the  Araquay,  a  western  branch  of 
it,  is  considerably  longer  than  the  eastern,  which 
b  the  Tocantius,  in  the  upper  country.  The 
river  or  channel  of  Para,  takes  a  bend  round 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Joannes,  with  its 
convexity  towards  the  south ;  and  it  joins  the 
other,  and  principal  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  that  island.  The  land  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  islands  and  banks, 
but  the  water  is  more  tranquil  among  them  than 
it  b  among  the  interruptions  in  the  main  chan- 
nel. The  wind,  and  the  tide,  and  current  of  the 
river  have  considerable  influence  in  causing  the 
greater  commotion  there ;  but  that  can  be  more 
clearly  explained  afterwards. 

The  town  of  Para  b  situated  on  the  main 
land,  nearly  opposite  to  the  east  side  of  Joannes. 
It  is  the  resort  of  a  few  ships,  and  carries  on  a 
little  trade  beside ;  but  it  b  a  very  mberable  place, 
considered  as  tlie  port  of  the  flnest  river  in  the 
world.  Its  population  is  motley  and  poor ;  and 
the  place  itself  b  very  dirty  and  very  unhealthy ; 
and  if  even  the  commerce  of  the  Amazon  shall 
become  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  river,  and 
the  great  extent  and  fertility  of  the  valley,  a  new 
city  will  require  to  be  built  at  some  other  spot. 

The  set  of  the  winds  tends  just  as  much  to 
produce  dbturbance  and  agitation  of  the  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  as  the  general  set 
of  the  tidal  waves  ;  being  immediately  under  the 
equator,  it  is  within  the  influence  of  the  trade- 
wind  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  general 
direction  of  these  winds  is  from  the  east,  though 
they  shift  a  little  to  the  north  of  east  in  our 
winter,  and  to  the  south  of  east  in  our  summer. 
The  force  of  thb  trade-wind  b  not  much  felt  in 
shore,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  sea 
and  land  call  and  answer  to  each  other  alter- 
nately, in  .the  different  portions  of  each  day,  in 
the  sea  and  land  breezes ;  and  indeed  the  trade- 
wind,  though  very  steady,  b  not  a  violent  wind 
under  any  circumstances.  Its  constant  action, 
however,  produces  a  considerable  effect  upon  the 
water  of  the  sea,  which  is  worked  by  it  into  a 


.sort  of  indined  plane,  pressing  more  on  the 
American  shore  than  on  that  of  Afirica.  Upon  the 
whole,  thb  set  of  the  winds,  and  consequent 
elevation  of  the  ocean  waters,  are  very,  advan- 
tageous to  America;  and  the  countries  wluch 
lie  along  thb  shore  are  ^eatly  indebted  to  them 
for  that  wonderful  richness  and  beauty  of  vegejta- 
tidn  which  they  dbplay.  In  thb  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  partakes  very  largely;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  trade-wind  Is  felt' almost  to  the. 
base  of  the  Andes,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  vast 
forest  which  stretches  along  that  base ;  and  which, 
from  its  vast  display  of  growing  foliage,  haa  some 
of  the  effects  of  an  expanse  of  water,  in  keeping 
mobture  in  the  dbtrict  as  an  element  of  fertility. 

Thb  may  be  seen,  by  taking  the  map,  or  a 
good  description,  and  comparing  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Amazon  with  that  of  the  Orinoco.  An- 
gostura is  not  more  than  250  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  plains  near  An- 
gostura are  parched  to  absolute  barrenness 
during  the  dry  season.  On  the  Amazon,  again, 
what  may  be  called  the  sea-side  vegetation,  may 
be  said  to  extend  fully  500  miles  up  the'  river, 
while  the  plains  near  the  banks  are  no  where 
burnt  up ;  yet  the  two  rivers  inosculate  by  some 
of  their  branches, — that  is,  a  branch  of  each 
flows  from  the  same  upland  morass,  which  morass 
b  a  lake  during  the  rsdns.  The  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  are  not  situated  for  receiving  the  in- 
fluence of  the  trade-wind  so  directly  as  those  of. 
the  Amazon,  and  the  action  of  the  trade  begins 
to  abate  before  it  reaches  Trinidad. 

The  tide-wave  b  propagated  a  great  way  up 
the  Amazon.  The  tides  are  quite  perceptible 
at  the  distance  of  full  600  miles  from  the  sea  ; 
which  is  the  most  extended  tidal  action  in  any 
river.  The  extent  of  tide  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  a  point  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  b  not 
more  than  430  miles ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  is  sea,  which  certainly  may  be  considered  as 
extending  as  far  as  Quebec. 

There  b  no  question  that  this  great  length  of 
tide-way  would  greatly  facilitate  navigation  on 
th.e  Amazon.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
tide  does  not  carry  a  vessel  by  a  transfer  of  the 
water  upon  which  the  vessel  floats ;  for,  not  only 
in  tidal  rivers,  but  sometunes  abo  in  the  sea,  the 
current  of  the  water  goes. in  the  very  opposite 
direction  to  the  tide-wave.  But  the  vessel  slides 
down  the  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  side  of 
the  tide-wave ;  though  it  never,  gets  on  as  fast  as 
the  wave ;  and  thus,  when  the  summit  of  the 
wave  passes  the  vessel,  the  inclined  plane  b 
turned  the  other  way,  and  the  vessel  would  slide 
just  as  far  the  other  way,  if  it  were  not  anchored 
in  the  stream,  or  made  fast  to  the  bank.  Indeed, 
in  ascending  the  tide-way  of  a  riv6r«  a  vessel 
would  drop  farther  downward  in  every  ebb  of  the 
tide-wave  than  it  would  rise  upwards  in  the  flow ; 
and  thus,  if  a  vessel  were  left  floating  on  the 
surface  of  a  tidal  river,  it  would  in  dme   be 
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floated,  out  to  sea,  if  it  were  not  stranded  on' the 
banks,  which  would  always  be  the  case  unless 
some  means  were  used  to  prevent  it.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  the  motion  of  the  river  water  is 
downwards,  and  this  is  against  the  upward 
motion  which. the  ship  gets  from  the  tide,  and  in 
favour  of  the  downward  motion ;  and  the  two 
combined  must,  in  time,  carry  the  ship  to  the 
utmost  point  to  which  the  influence  of  the  river 
extends,  and  there  deliver  it  to  what  motion  of 
the  ocean  water  may^  b^  there.  Anchoring  or 
hauling  on  shore  during  the  ebb,  when  the  slope 
is  dewnwards,  gets  the  better  of  this;  and  as 
there  are  eight  upward,  and  eight  downward 
slopes,  at  the  same  time,  that  is  at  all  times  in 
the  long^tide  way  of  the  Amazon,  it  .is  easy  to 
see  how  greatly  these  would  facilitate  its  navigap 
tioa.  Tlie  tideway  of  the  Thames,  from  London 
bridge  to  Teddington,  is  about  1 7  mjles,  taking 
the  windings  of  the  river ;  and  the  high  water,  in 
average  states  of  the  river,  takes  about  two  hours 
and  a  half^  or  three  hours,  to  travel  this  distance; 
but  the  low  water  takes  nearly  double  the  time, 
that  is,  about  Ave  hours  to  travel  the  same  dis- 
tance. Tlie  effect  of  the  current  of  the  river 
on  the  tide-wave  is  very  mueb  the  same  as  it  is 


on  a.  vessel ;  and  thus  the  difference  of  theso 
times  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  twice  the 
effect  of  the  descending  current  of  the  Thames, 
which  is  thus  about  half  that  of  the  rising  tide  in 
propelling  the  vessel  upwards*  When  the  river, 
is  swollen  this  will  be  a  maximum,  or  the  dif- 
ference of  rate  between  the  motion  of  high  and 
low  water,  vrill  be  the  greatest  possible,  and. 
when  the  river  is  low  in  dry  weather,  it  will  of 
course  be  the  least. 

Closely  connected  with  this  lowness  of  the 
river,  .at  certain  seasons*  and  the  consequent 
lagging  of  the  high  water  upon  the  ebb,  there  is 
a  curious  phenomenon  in  various  rivers,  called 
the  "  bore,"  which  is  more  splendid  in  the  Ama^ 
zoo  than  in  perhaps  any  other  river.  Among 
our  own  rivers,  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
instances  of  this  bore,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  is  the  Severn,  though  it  occurs  also  m 
some  of  the  fen  rivers,  as  tbe  Nen  and  the 
Welland.  This  is  a  curious  subject ;  far  from 
an  uninstructive  one,  and  as  such  well  worthy  a 
few  minutes'  chat.  But  we  must  stop  in  the 
meantime^  lest  the  reader  should  find  a  to-e.  in 
our  article,  greater  than  that  in  the  river* 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


WasM  an  infiuit  fini  opens  its  eyes  upon  this 
beautiful  universe^  it  must  appear  like  one  blaze 
of  lig^t  aad  glory.  The  unaecustomed  eye  can- 
not perceive  the  character  of  surrounding  objects, 
their  distances,  dimensions,  and  configurations,  or 
even  theis  separate  existence :  but  as  the  powers 
of  vision  strengthen  and  expand,  the  indistinct- 
ness of  the  primary  impf es»on  is  removed.  The 
child  then  observes  that  the  visible  creation  com- 
prehends an  infinite  variety  of  objects ;  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  exhibit  wonderful  fonns  and 
combinations;  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  oceans 
open  to  view,  and  over  his  head  ten  thousand 
brilliant  orbs  sparkle  from  a&r  in  the  depths  of 
space.  Were  it  not  for  their  gradual  develop** 
ment  the  seene  would  fiU  him  vrith  overwhelm- 
ing astonishment.  These  are  at  first  observed 
in  their  masses,  but  the-  next  process  is  that  of 
contemplatiug  them  in  their  distinctive  forms, 
and  by  comparison  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  small  or  large,  square  or  round,  fixed  or 
fleeting ;  in  short,  ascertaining  their  respective 
qualities,  so  as  to  identify  them  in  the  mind,  and 
to  describe  them  in  appropriate  language.  Then 
the  various  relations  of  things  to  the  whole  visible 
panorama  and  to  each  other  individually,  begins 
to  be  perceived ;  till  by  degrees  their  connexion 
is  traced.  This,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  general 
observation  of  mankind,  is  but  very  superficial 
and  imperfect,  though  stiU  sufficient  to  guide 
their  ordinary  actions  and  to  provide  for  common 
necessities. 


There  is  a  discernable  analoggr- between  tbe^. 
physical  and  mental  deveiopmenia' of  onvnatme^s 
and  then  between  the  progreeaofintecyand  the^ 
advance  of  science.  In  the  eariiest  period  of  ther 
history  of  our  world,  in  its  infancy  and  the:  inftncy  - 
of  man,  we  may  readily,  conceive  of  the  content 
plative  shepherd  watching  not  ontkj  his  flocks  by. 
day  or  by  night,  bnt  employing  his  otherwise  un- 
occupied hours  in  ruminating  upon .  the  wonder- 
ful scenes  around  him,  which  in  the  starry  hea* 
vens  and  the  outspread  earth,.  compeUed  his. 
attention.  He  saw  the  sun  rising  and  setting, 
the  seasons  going  and  returning,  the  worlds  of. 
light  beaming  through  the  darkness,  and  the 
moon  puTBUuig  her  tranquil  course  ;  and  thus  he 
would  become  an  astronomer  and  philosopher  j90r 
force.  The  man  of  greater  refinement  or  deeper 
research  would  extend  these  more  general  and 
superficial  notices,  to  an  exacter  and  more  curious 
inquiry  into  the  particular  objects  or  classes  of 
objects  brought  under  his  observation.  Hei 
would  then  observe  their  characters,  forms,  and 
relations,  and,  as  we  find  at  a  very  ancient  date 
in  the  history  of  scientific  investigation,  begin  to 
bring  them  into  system  and  arrangement.  He 
would  consider  them  separately,  then  compare 
and  combine.  Thus  the  infant  eye  of  philosophy 
opened  gradually  upon  the  universe ;  but  years 
and  ages  were  required  for  the  correction  of 
errors,  the  adjustment  and  classification  of  facts, 
and  the  discovery  of  universal  laws.  Systems 
were  invented,  and  by  the  progress  of  knowledge 
N  2 
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destroyed  and  replaced  by  others  i  so  that  what 
was  merely  apparent  or  conjectural  came  to  be 
established  in  its  reality,  or  set  aside  in  its  illu- 
sions. So  that,  as  Bonnycastle  has  beautifully 
expressed  it,  with  regard  to  one  of  those  pro- 
cesses of  discovery — that  is,  the  establishment  of 
the  true  solar  system  by  Copernicus  after  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  planetary  motions — 
**  Seized  with  a  daring  enthusiasm,  he  (Coper- 
nicus) Isdd  his  hands  on  the  cycles  and  crystal 
orbs  of  Ptolemy,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces. 
And  with  the  same  noble  frenzy,  took  the  un- 
wieldy earth  and  sent  her  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  system,  to  move  round  the  sun  with  the 
rest  of  the  planets  ;  so  that  of  all  the  celestial 
equipage  with  which  she  bad  been  formerly  dig- 
nified, there  only  remuned  the  moon  to  attend 
and  accompany  her  in  her  journey.** 

The  discovery^  therefore,  of  the  connexion 
and  rotation  of  objects  to  each  in  the  same 
system  of  classification  bespeaks  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  First  they  are  viewed  in  their  in- 
dividual forms  and  characters,  then  in  their  re- 
mote or  proximate  relations,  which  are  most 
obvious  and  common,  then  in  their  more  minute 
peculiarities.  By  combining  and  sifting  a  vast 
accumulation  of  observations,  outlines  of  systems 
are  obtained,  and  at  length  the  general  discove- 
ries within  those  respective  limits  are  themselves 
systematized  and  reduced  to  rule  or  probability. 
At  length  science  ascends  a  higher  pinnacle  and 
takes  a  more  vast  and  comprehensive  view.  These 
individual  systems  are  seen  from  this  new  height, 
first  probably  attained  by  some  commanding 
genius,  not  only  in  their  separate  and  individual 
character,  but  in  their  connecting  links.  What 
had  previously  appeared  distinct  and  sole  is  then 
seen  in  union  with  other  systems  and  combinap 
tions,  till  the  golden  chain  which  binds  the 
universe  of  matter  is  perceived  encircling,  per- 
vading, and  winding  along  through  all  the  regions 
of  the  mighty  whole,  and  fastened  to  the  throne 
of  Deity ! 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  astronomy 
affords  the  most  extensive  example  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  physical  sciences  ;  or  rather,  per- 
haps, it  should  have  been  said,  that  it  presents  at 
present  the  most  obvious  and  striking  example. 
After  all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made, 
the  progress  of  genei^  knowledge  has  been  slow, 
and  the  field  of  observation  is  still  very  limited  ; 


but  as  every  day  shows  the  apparent  barriers  not 
to  be  impassable,  but  only  like  the  seeming 
ridges  of  lands  that  loom  sJong  the  horizon  of 
the  mariner  even  in  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  futurity  will  disclose 
equal  if  not  more  of  nature's  hidden  links  of 
associated  or  correlative  sciences.  As,  how- 
ever, gravitation  holds  its  place,  or  moves  in  its 
orbit  every  luminary  of  heaven,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  earth,  astronomy  appears  to  conduct  us 
to  a  general  law,  and  to  disclose  the  principal 
facts  of  the  physical  universe  in  relation  to  rest 
and  motion,  as  well  as  number  and  quantity. 
The  discoveries,  however,  which  are  peculiarly 
astronomical  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
planetary  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  and  to  the 
electric,  galvanic,  and  magnetic  fluids  that  tra- 
verse the  regions  of  air,  or  pervade  the  other 
portions  of  nature  and  of  matter.  In  following 
the  golden  thread  of  creation,  we  perceive  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth  affords  the  materials 
for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  solar  system, 
and  provides  a  foundation  for  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  ;  we  see  that  the  figures  of  planets 
depend  on  their  rotation,  and  their  motions  affect 
the  forms  of  their  satellites ;  that  the  reciprocal 
attractions  of  the  celestial  bodies  disturb  the 
fiuids  at  their  surfaces,  and  they  suggest  a  theory 
of  atmospherical  tides  and  oscillatioils ;  that  the 
effects  of  temperature  lead  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  barometer,  and  the  laws  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion ;  and  that  by  detecting  the  undulations  of 
the  aerial  medium  we  find  the  basis  of  acoustics 
and  all  that  relates  to  sound.  We  discover, 
also,  in  connexion  with  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, the  method  by  which  light  is  propagated, 
and  are  led  to  ascertain  its  nature,  its  properties, 
and  its  velocity  ;  which,  in  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars,  conducts  to  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
earth's  red  motion.  The  effects  of  invisible  rays 
are  connected  with  chemical  action,  and  thence 
research  pursues  its  unwearied  way  through  all 
the  mazes  of  the  operations  of  heat,  in  the  inte- 
rior and  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Thus 
chemistry,  geology,  electricity,  with  their  depen- 
dent facts  and  systems,  spring  into  view,  and  open 
to  the  mental  vision,  enlarged  and  ever  enlai^ng 
conceptions  of  the  mighty  whole.  And  what  can 
we  say,  but  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works* 
O  Lord  God  Almighty  I "  X. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Hail  1  artless  childhood,  joyi  indeed  are  thine, 
Joyi  which  matnrer  years  implore  in  vain ; 

At  thoQght'of  thee  I  feel  a  glow  divine, 
And  long  once  more  to  prove  thy  peaceful  reign. 

With  fond  delight  I  love  the  days  to  trace,  ■ 
While  life,  and  thought,  and  hope,  and  joy  were  young, 

When  nought  but  smiles  adorned  my  infant  face, 


And  not  a  lowering  cloud  obicared  my  nin. 

With  thee  each  day  was  spent  in  artless  joyt 
With  thee  each  night  expired  in  balmy  sleep, 

No  care  arose  my  pleasure  to  destroy. 
No  griefs  to  teach  my  infitnt  eyes  to  weep. 
Those  happy  days  are  o'er,  and  now  in  vain 
I  seek  the  peaceful  blessing,  of  thy  reign. 
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THE  ADVENTUROUS  BOY. 


While  the  fleet  laj  at  anchor,  one  of  the  most 
heart>thrilling  scenes  occurred  on  board  the  com- 
modore's Tessel  that  my  eyes  ever  witnessed. 
in  addition  to  the  usual  appendages  of  a  ship  of 
war,  there  was  a  large  and  mischievous  monl^ey 
on  board,  named  Jocko,  retained  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  diversion  of  the  ship's  company.  It 
was  my  watch  on  deck ;  and  having  retired  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  I  was  musing  on  the  beau- 
tiful appearance  of  the  fleet,  when  a  loud  and 
merry  laugh  burst  upon  my  ear. 

On  turning  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  an 
unusual  sound  on  a  frigate's  deck,  I  perceived 
the  commodore's  little  son,  whom  the  crew  nick- 
named "little  Bob-stay,"  standing  halfway  up 
the  maln-hatch  ladder,  clapping  his  hands,  an^ 
looking  aloft  at  some  object  that  seemed  to  in- 
spire him  with  a  deal  of  glee.  A  single  glance 
explained  the  occasion  of  the  merriment.  As 
Bob  was  coming  up  from  the  gun-deck  Jocko, 
the  monkey,  perceiving  him  on  the  ladder,  and 
dropping  suddenly  from  the  rigging,  leaped  upon 
his  shoulder,  seized  his  cap,  and  running  up  the 
main-top-sail  sheet,  seated  himself  on  the  main- 
yard. 

Here  he  sat  picking  the  tassel  of  his  prize  to 
pieces,  occasionally  scratching  his  sides,  and 
chattering,  as  if  in  exultation  for  the  success  of 
his  mischief.  Bob  being  a  sprightly,  active  fel- 
low, did  not  like  to  lose  liis  cap  without  an  effort 
to  regain  it  Perhaps  he  was  the  more  strongly 
incited  to  make  chase  after  Jocko,  from  observing 
me  smile  at  his  plight,  and  hearing  the  loud 
laugh  of  Cato,  a  black  man,  who  seemed  inex- 
pressibly delighted  at  the  occurrence. 

"  Ah !  Jocko,"  said  the  black  man,  "  hab  you 
no  more  respec  for  de  young  officer  den  to  steal 
his  cab?  We  bring  you  to  de  gang-way,  you 
black  nigger,  and  gib  you  a  dozen  on  de  bare 
back  for  a  tief."  The  monkey  looked  down  from 
his  perch,  as  if  he  understood  the  threat  of  the 
negro,  and  chattered  a  sort  of  defiance  in  answer. 
"  Ah,  ah !  massa  Bob,  he  say  you  mus  ketch 
him  'fore  you  flog  him  ;  and  'tis  no  easy  matter 
for  a  midishipman  in  boots  to  ketch  a  monkey 
barefoot." 

The  cheeks  of  little  Bob  looked  red  as  he 
east  a  glance  of  offended  pride  at  Cato;  and 
qningiog  across  the  deck,  in  a  moment  he  was 
hallway  up  the  rigging.  The  monkey  quietly 
watched  his  motions ;  and  when  nearly  up,  sud- 
denly put  the  cap  on  his  own  head,  and  ascended 
to  the  top  crosstrees,  and  quietly  seating  himself, 
resumed  his  work  of  picking  the  tassel. 

In  this  manner  the  mischievous  animal  suc- 
ceeded in  enticing  Bob  as  high  as  the  royal-mast- 
head, when  suddenly  springing  on  the  rigging, 
he  again  descended  to  the  foretop,  and  running 
oot  on  the  fore-jrard,  hung  the  cap  on  the  end  of 
the  studdiog-saiV-booro,  where,  taking  his  seat,  he 


raised  a  loud  and  exulting  chattering.  By  this 
time  Bob  was  completely  exhausted,  and  not 
liking  to  return  to  the  deck  to  be  laughed  at,  he 
sat  down  on  the  cross-trees. 

The  spectators  presuming  that  the  boy  would 
not  follow  the  monkey,  but  descend  to  the  deck, 
paid  no  further  attention  to  them.  I  also  had 
turned  away,  and  had  been  engaged  some  mi- 
nutes, when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  from 
Gate,  exclaiming  that  Massa  Bob  was  on  the 
mdn-truck!  A  cold  shudder  ran  through  my 
veins  as  the  word  reached  my  ears.  I  cast  my 
eyes  up — it  was  too  true. 

Tlie  adventurous  boy,  after  having  rested  a 
little,  had  climbed  the  skysail-pole  ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  my  looking  up,  was  actually  standing 
on  that  circular  piece  of  wood  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  loftiest  mast,  at  a  height  so  great,  that 
my  brain  turned  dizzy  as  I  looked  up  at  him. 
There  was  nothing  above  him  or  around  him  but 
empty  space,  and  beneath  him  nothing  but  a 
small,  unstable  wheel. 

Dreadful  temerity  I  If  he  had  attempted  to 
stoop,  what  could  he  take  hold  of  to  steady  his 
motion  ?  His  feet  covered  up  the  small  and 
fearful  platform  on  which  he  stood  ;  and  beneath 
that  a  long,  smooth  pole,  that  seemed  to  bend 
beneath  his  weight,  was  all  that  upheld  him  from 
destruction.  In  endeavouring  to  get  down,  he 
would  inevitably  lose  his  balance,  and  be  preci- 
pitated to  the  deck— a  crushed  and  shapeless 
mass. 

In  this  terrible  exigency  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
To  hail  him  and  inform  him  of  his  danger,  it 
was  thought,  would  ensure  his  ruin.  Every 
moment  I  expected  to  see  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him,  and 
yet  could  not  withdraw  my  gaze.  A  film  came 
over  my  eyes,  and  a  faintness  over  my  heart. 
By  this  time  the  deck  was  covered  with  officera 
and  crew,  to  witness  this  appalling,  this  heart- 
rending spectacle.  All  seemed  mute  ;  every 
feeling,  every  faculty  seemed  absorbed  in  one 
deep,  intense  emotion  of  agony. 

At  this  moment  a  stir  was  made  among  the 
crew  about  the  gangway,-  when  the  commodore, 
the  boy's  father,  made  his  appearance.  He  had 
come  on  board  without  being  noticed  by  a  single 
eye.  The  commodore  asked  not  a  question, 
uttered  not  a  syllable.  He  was  an  austere  man ; 
and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  he  did  not  en- 
tertain a  very  strong  affection  for  his  son.  All 
eyes  were  now  fixed  on  him,  endeavouring  to 
read  bis  emotions  in  his  countenance. 

The  scrutiny,  however,  was  vwn  ;  his  eye 
retained  its  severe  expression,  his  brow  the  sligh ' 
frown  it  usually  wore,  and  his  lip  its  haughty 
curl ;  in  short,  no  outward  sign  indicated  what 
was  passing  within.  Immediately  on  reaching 
the  deck  he  ordered  a  marine  to  hand  a  musket. 
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when,  stepping  aft,  and  leaping  i^pon  the  look- 
out block,  he  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  took 
a  deliberate  aim  at  his  son,  at  the  same  time 
hailing  him  with  his  trumpets  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"  Robert,"  cried  he,  **  jump !  jump  overboard  I 
or  I'll  fire  at  you."  The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate, 
and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  tottering,  for  his 
arms  were  thrown  about  like  one  endeavouring 
to  balance  himself.  The  commodore  raised  his 
voice  again,  and  in  a  quicker  and  more  energetic 
tone  cried,  "  Jump  I  'tis  your  only  chance  for 
life."  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
before  he  left  the  truck,  and  sprung  out  into  the 
air.  A  sound  between  a  shriek  and  a  groan  burst 
from  many  lips. 

The  &ther  spoke  not — sighed  not ;  indeed,  he 
seemed  not  to  breathe.  For  a  moment  of  intense 
agony  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  on 
deck*  With  a  rush  like  that  of  a  caraion  ball, 
the  body  descended  to  the  water;  and  before 
the  waves  alosed  over  it  twenty  stout  fellows, 
among  them  several  officers,  had  divad  from  the 
bulwarL      Another  short  period  of  suspense 


ensued.  The  boy  rose,  he  was  alive,  his  arm 
was  seen  to  move,  he  struck  out  towards  the 
shjp. 

In  spite  of  the  discipline  of  a  mma-oPmBr, 
three. loud  huzzas,  the  outburst  of  unfeigned  joy 
from  the  hearts  of  five  hundred  men,  -pealed 
through  the  air,  and  made  the  welkin  liag.  Till 
this  moment  the  old  commodore  had  stood  un- 
moved. His  i^e  was  now  ashy  pale.  He  at- 
tempted to  descend  from  the  block,  but  his  kmes 
bent  under  him ;  he  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath, 
and  attempted  to  tear  open  his  vest ;  but  in  the 
attempt  he  staggered,  and  would  have  ftllen  had 
he  not  been  caught  by  the  bystanden. 

He  was  borne  to  his  cabin,  where  the -surgeon 
attended  him,  whose  utmost  skill  was  required 
to  restore  his  mind  to  its  usual  equilibrity  and 
self-command  ;  in  which  he  at  last  h^xpily  suc- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the 
dreadful  shook,  he  sent  for  Bob,  and  bad  a  long 
confidential  eonference  with  him;  and  it  was 
noticed,  when  the. little  fellow  left  the  cabui,  he 
was  in  teark 


GORMANDIZERS. 


HoMOVBAOOirfl  and  Polyphagous  :  appellations 
given  to  certain  individuals  of  a  depraved  appe- 
tite, that  enables  them  to  devour  raw  meat,  and 
various  other  substances,  which,  most  unques- 
tionably, would  destroy  any  person  not  gifted  or 
cursed  with  such  an  omnivorous  digestion.  Vari- 
ous are  the  ancient  stories  related  of  such  vora- 
cious wretches.  Ovid  describes  one  Erisichthon, 
who,  as  a  punishment  for  cutting  down  the  groves 
of  Ceres,  (very  possibly  to  obtain  fuel  to  cook  his 
food,)  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  hunger,  and 
terminated  his  gluttonous  career  by  eating  up  his 
own  limbs.  The  Thasian  Theagenes  thought  no- 
thing of  an  ox  for  his  dinner ;  and  the  &med 
Crotonian  athlete,  Milo,  knocked  down  bullocks 
with  his  fist  for  his  daily  meals,  which  usually 
consisted  of  twenty  mtiMs  of  meat,  and  the  same 
ration  of  bread.  Vopiscus  relates  that  a  man  was 
brought  .before  the  Emperor  Maxhnilian,  who  de- 
voured a  whole  calf,  and  was  proceeding  to  eat 
up  a  sheep,  had  he  not  been  prevented.  To  this 
day,  in  .India,  some  voracious  mountebanks  de- 
vour alive  sheep  as  an  exhibition.  Dr.  Boehmen, 
of  Wittenburgh,  witnessed  the  performance  of 
one.  of  these  polyphagous  individuals,  who  com- 
.menced  his  repast  by  eating  a  raw  sheep,  a  suok- 
ing-pig,  and  iby  way  of  dessert,  swallowed  sixty 
pounds  of  prunes,  stones  and  all.  On  another 
.festive  occasion,  he  ate  two  bushels  of  cherries, 
wi^  several  earthen  vases,  and  chips  of  a  funuuae. 
This  meal  was  followed  up  by  sundiy  pieces  of 
^lass  and  pebbles,  a  shepherd's  bagpipe,  rats,  vaii- 
.ous  birds  with  their  feathers,  and  an  incredible 
nuntbar  of  catefpilUis.    To  oondade  his  dinnfflr, ' 


he  swallowed  a  pewter  inkstand,  with  its  ]kob,  a 
pen-knife  and  a  sand-box.  During  this  de^utition 
he  seemed  to  relish  his  food,  but  was  generally 
under  the  influence  of  potations  of  btandy.  His 
form  was  athletic,  and  he  could  carry  four  heavy 
men  on  his  shoulders  for  a  league.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  seventy-nine,  but  died  in  a  most  ema- 
ciated state,  and,  as  might  be  imagme^,  toothless. 
Helwig  knew  an  old  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  eighty  pounds  of  different  articles  of  food 
daily.  Real  Colomb  mentions  an  omnivorous  glut- 
ton, who,  in  the  absence  of  any  salutary  aliment, 
satisfied  his  cravings  with  any  other  rabstance  ; 
and  was  once  known,  when  hungry,  to  eat  the 
contents  of  a  sack  of  charcoal,  and  then  to  «w^- 
low  the  bag  to  facilitate  their  digestion.  One  of 
the  attendants  on  the  menagerie  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  in  Paris,  who  bore  the  euphonous  name 
of  Bijou,  used  to  devour  all  the  o&ls  of  the 
Theatre  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  ate  a 
dead  lion  in  one  day.  He  was  active,  and  ^ved 
to  the  age  of  sixty.  A  cannibal  once  deaolaSad 
the  Vivarais,  by  dragging  human  victims  to  his 
den,  where  he  devoured  them.  On  die  opettmg 
of  the  corpse  of  a  convict  in  the  'galleys  of  Bnst, 
there  were  found' in  his  stomach  about  aix 'hun- 
dred i»eces  of  wood,  pewter,  and  iron.  All.tha«e 
accounts  might  appear  most  exaggerated,  pecfaqp 
fabulous,  had  not  many  phy8ician»in  Paris  known 
the  celebrated  Tanare.  The  history  of  this  mon- 
ster is  as  curious  as  his  habits  were  disgusting. 
-He  commenced  his  career  in  life  in  the  capacity 
of  down  to  an  itinerant  quadi,  and  used  to 
attmot  the  notice  of  the  popnlacely  his  aingntar 
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powefB-of  deglutition,  swallowing  with  the  utmost 
esse,  corks,  pebbles,  and  baskets  full  of  apples. 
Howerer,  these  experiments  were  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  severe  pain  and  accidents,  which  once 
obliged  bim  to  seek  assistance' in  the  H6te]  Dieu 
of  I^ris.  His  sufferings  did  not  deter  him  from 
simikur  experiments  ;  and  he  once  tried  to  exhibit 
his  wonderftil  fttculties  by  swallowing  the  watch, 
chain,  and  seals,  of  M.  Giraud,  then  house  sur- 
geon of  the  establishment.  In  this  repast  he  wte 
foiled,  having  been  told  that  he  would  be  ripped 
up  to  recover  the  property.  In  the  revolutionary 
war  Tarrare  joined  the  army,  but  ^as  soon  ex- 
bamted  on  the  spare  diet  to  which  the  trodps 
were  obliged  to  submit.  In  the  hospital  6t 
Sultzen,  although  put  upon  four  full  ratibns,  he 
was  obliged  to  wander  about  the  establishment, 
to  feed  upon  any  substance  he  could  find,  how- 
ever revolting,  to  subdue  his  voracious  hunger. 
These  singular  powers  induced  several  physicians 
to  aaeertain  how  fer  these  omnivorous  inclinations 
could  carry  bun  in  his  unnatural  cretvings.  In 
presence  of  Di.  Loreiitz  he  devoured  a  live  cat, 
commencing  by  tearing  Open  its  stomach,  and 
Bucking  the  animal's  blood  with  delight  What 
was  more  singular,  after  this  horrible  feat,  like 
Other  caihlvotous  brutes,  he  rejected  the  fur  and 
skin.  Snakes  were  to  him  a  delicious  meal,  and 
he  swallowed  them  alive  and  whole,  after  grind- 
ing their  heads  between  his  teeth.  One  of  the 
surgeons,  Mr.  Courville,  gave  him  a  wooden  lan- 
cet-case to  swallow,  in  which  had  been  folded  a 
written  paper.  Tliis  case  was  rejected  undigested, 
and  the  paper  being  found  intact,  it  became  a 
question  whether  he  might  not  be  employed  to 
convey  secret  correspondence  ;  but,  having  been 
taken  up  at  the  Prussian  outposts  as  a  spy,  being 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  without  a  Imowledge  of 
the  language,  he  received  a  severe  bastinado, 
which  efifiMTioally  cured  him  of  an  appetite  for 
seoftot  seirice  ;  and  on  his  return,  he  had  recourse 


to  the  safer  means  of  obtaining  food  in  kitchens, 
slaughter-houses,  and  dunghills.  At  last,  a  child 
of  fourteen  months  old  having  disappeared  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  hospital,  and  lost  sight  of  for  four  years, 
when  he  applied  for  admission  into  the  hospital 
of  Versailles,  in  a  stale  of  complete  exhaustion, 
labouring  under  a  virulent  diarrhoea,  which  ter- 
minated his  hateful  existence  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  pale,  thin,  anid 
weak  ;  his  countenance  was  by  no  means  fero- 
cious, but,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  much  timi- 
dity ;  his  fair  hair  was  remarkably,  fine  and  soft ; 
his  mouth  was  very  large,  and  one  could  scarcely 
say  that  he  had  any  lips  ;  all  his  teeth  were 
sound,  but  their  enamel  was  speckled  ;  his  skin 
was  always  hot.  In  a  state  of  perspiration,  and 
Exhaling  a  constant  offensive  vapour.  When  fasU 
ing,  the  integuments  of  his  abdomen  were  so 
flaccid  that  he  could  nearly  wrap  them  round 
him.  After  his  meals,  the  exhalation  from  his 
surface  was  increased,  his  eyes  and  cheeks  be- 
came turgid  with  blood,  and,  dropping  into  a  state 
of  drowsiness,  he  used  to  seek  some  obscure  cor- 
ner where  he  might  quietly  lie  down  and  digest 
After  his  death,  all  the  abdominal  viscera  were 
found  m  a  state  of  ulceration.  .  Instances  are  re- 
corded where  a  similar  facility  to  swallow  fluids 
had  been  observed.  At  Strasburg  was  exhibited 
the  stomach  of  a  hussar  who  could  drink  sixty 
quarts  of  wine  in  an  hour.  Pliny  mentions  a 
Milanese,  named  Norvellus  Torquatus,  who, 
in  presence  of  Tiberius,  drank  three  cangii  of 
wine.  Seneca  and  Tacitus  knew  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Piso  who  could  drink  incessantly  for  two 
days  and  two  nights ;  and  Bhodiginus  mentions 
a  capacious  monster,  called  the  "  Funnel,"  down 
whose  throat  an  amphora  of  liquor  could  be 
poured  without  interruption.—**  Curiosities  of 
Medical  Experience.''  By  Dr.  MUkngen.  1887 


HAIR  BREADTH  ESCAPES^No.  IL 

A  YOUNG  POLISH  ORTCBB. 


Whzk  Murat  was  at  Madrid,  he  had  occasion 
to  send  some  despatches  to  Junot,  in  Lisbon. 
These  despatches  were  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  all  the  roads  leading  from  Madrid  to  the 
Portugese  capital  were  covered  by  guerrillas,  or 
regular  troops,  commanded  by  officers  who  had 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  Spanish  revolution, 
and  who  thus  composed  the  army  of  Castanos. 

Murat  mentioned  the  difficulty  to  Baron  Stro- 
gonoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  at  the  court  of 
Spain,'  who  had  remained  at  Madrid.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  the  period  here  referred  to,  Russia 
was  ihe  friend  rather  than  the  ally  of  France. 
Baron  Strogonctff  told  the  grand  l>uke  of  Berg, 
that  be  could  suggest  a  plan  for  the  transmission 
of  Ae  despatches. 

*  AdmiAd  l%iia^,'''8aid  ihe  Baron,  ^Is  In  the 


port  of  Lisbon.  Send  to  me  jone  of  tne  most  in- 
telligent of  your  Polish  Lancers.  He  shall  put 
on  a  Russian  uniform,  and  I  will  give  him  des- 
patches for  the  Admiral ;  you  can  give  him  your 
instructions  verbally,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
all  will  be  right  even  though  he  should  be  taken 
twenty  times  between  this  and  Lisbon.  The  in- 
surgent army  is  too  anxious  to  secure  our  neu- 
trality to  be  the  first  to  create  a  ground  of  rupture.* 
Murat  was  delighted  with  the  scheme.  He  re- 
quested the  commander-m-chief  of  the  Polish 
troops,  who  I  think  was  Krazinski,  to  select  for 
him  a  brave  and  intelligent  young  officer.  Two 
days  aflerwards  the  Pelish  commander  sent  to  the 
grand  duke  a  young  man  for  whom  he  declared 
he  would  answer  with  his  head.  He  was  named 
Leckinski,  and  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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The  grand  duke  of  Berg  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished to  And  the  young  officer  manifest  the 
utmost  eagerness  to  undertake  an  enterprise  of 
no  ordinary  peril ;  for  in  the  event  of  his  being 
discovered,  his  fate  was  certain : — and  that  fate 
was  (death.  Murat,  brave  as  he  himself  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  pointing  out  to  Leckinski 
the  danger  he  was  about  to  encounter.  The  yomig 
Pole  smiled,  and  said,  "  If  your  imperial  highness 
will  give  me  your  orders,  I  will  pledge  myself  to 
execute  the  mission.  I  thank  my  general  for 
having  selected  me  from  among  my  comrades, 
every  one  of  whom  was  emulous  of  the  ftivour." 

The  grand  duke  augured  well  of  the  young 
mail's  courage  and  intelligence.  He  gave  him 
his  instructions.  Baron  Strogonoff  supplied  him 
with  despatches  to  Admiral  Siiiiavin.  Tlie  young 
Pole  was  equipped  in  a  Russian  uniform  and  set 
out  for  Portugal. 

During  the  two  first  days  he  pursued  his 
course  without  molestation ;  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Spanish  troops,  who  unhorsed  and  disarmed  him, 
and  conducted  him  before  the  general  command- 
ing the  military  force  of  the  district.  Luckily  for 
the  adventurous  young  Pole,  that  general  was 
Castanos  himself. 

Leckinski  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  lost, 
if  suspected  to  be  a  Frenchman.  Consequently  he 
immediately  resolved  within  himself  not  to  utter  a 
syllable  of  French,  and  to  speak  only  Russian 
and  German,  which  latter  language  he  could 
speak  with  facility.  The  angry  imprecations  of 
the  troops,  who  conducted  him  to  Castanos,  suf- 
ficiently convinced  him  of  the  fate  that  would 
await  him  should  he  be  discovered.  The  horrible 
death  of  General  Rene,  who  only  a  few  weeks 
previously  had  perished  in  torture  for  no  other 
ofience  than  that  of  attempting  to  join  Junot, 
might  well  have  shaken  his  fortitude.  Death 
itself  may  be  braved,  but  to  meet  it  by  a  refine- 
ment of  torture  is  more  than  the  bravest  man  can 
contemplate  with  indifference. 

*'  Who  are  you?"  said  Castanos,  addressing  the 
Pole  in  French,  which  he  spoke  with  perfect 
fluency,  having  been  educated  at  Sorreze. 

Leckinski  looked  stead&stly  at  his  interrogator, 
made  a  sign,  and  replied  in  German,  '*  I  do  not  un- 
derstand." 

Castanos  himself  understood  and  spoke  Ger- 
man ;  but  apparently  not  wishing  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  business,  he  called  one  of  the 
officers  of  his  staflf,  by  whom  the  examination  was 
continued.  The  young  Pole  gave  his  answers 
alternately  in  Russian  and  in  German ;  and  kept 
himself  cautiously  on  his  guard,  against  dropping 
a  single  word  of  French.  He  had  no  easy  part 
to  play,  for  in  the  little  apartment  in  which  the 
examination  took  place,  he  was  pressed  upon  by 
a  crowd  of  persons,  all  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and 
manifesting  a  ferocious  eagerness  that  he  might  be 
found  guilty — that  is,  declared  to  be  a  Frenchman. 


This  furious  excitement  was  increased  by  a 
circumstance  which  threatened  to  involve  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  in  inextricable  difficulty. 
An  aide-de-camp  of  Castanos,  (one  of  those  fa- 
natical patriots  so  numerous  in  the  Spanish  war,) 
who  from  the  moment  of  Leckinski's  arrest  had 
declared  him  to  be  a  French  spy,  rushed  into  the 
room  in  which  the  examination  was  going  on, 
holding  by  the  arm  a  peasant,  dressed  in  a  brown 
jacket,  and  high  crowned  hat,  surmounted  by  a 
red  feather.  Havuig  worked  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  the  officer  j)laced.the  peasant  before  the 
Polish  officer.  **  Look  at  that  man,*  said  he,  **  and 
then  inform  us,  whether  he  is  either  a  German,  or 
a  Russian. — He  b  a  spy,  I  would  swear  by  my 
salvation,**  continued  he,  stamping  his  foot  furi- 
ously on  the  ground. 

The  peasant,  for  a  few  moments,  gazed  stead- 
fastly at  the  young  Pole;  then  his  dark  eye 
kindled,  and  with  a  bitter  expression  of  fury  and 
hatred,  he  exclaimed, — ** Es  vn  Frances! — Em 
un  Frances!* 

He  related  that  a  few  weeks  previously  he  had 
been  to  Madrid,  to  convey  some  hay ;  having,  in 
common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  village, 
been  required  to  carry  forage  to  the  barracks. 
"  I  know  this  man,"  continued  the  peasant,  **  he 
is  the  same  to  whom  I  delivered  the  forage,  and 
who  gave  me  the  receipt  for  it  I  stood  beside 
him  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  I  know  his  face  well. 
When  I  saw  him  arrive,  I  said  to  my  comrades, 
that. is  the  French  officer  to  whom  I  delivered 
my  forage," 

Castanos  probably  saw  the  truth ;  but  he  was 
a  noble  and  generous  enemy.  It  was  not  by 
wantonly  spilling  blood,  that  he  wished  to  cement 
the  edifice  of  Spanish  liberty,  which  would  have 
risen  gloriously  and  durably,  bad  it  been  left  to 
the  management  of  such  men  as  himself  Romana, 
Palafox,  &c.  Castanos  possibly  perceived  that 
tlie  prisoner  was  not  a  Russan,  but  he  dreaded 
the  cruel  treatment  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed if  he  were  discovered  to  be  a  Frenchman. 
He  suggested  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  journey ;  but  at  this  a  hundred  men- 
acing voices  were  raised. 

**  But,*'  asked  Castanos,  "  would  it  be  prudent 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  a  rupture  with 
Russia,  whose  neutrality  we  have  so  earnestly 
solicited  ?" 

••  No,"  replied  the  officers ;  "  but  let  it  be 
proved  that  this  man  is  really  a  Russian." 

Leckinski  heard  all  this,  for  he  understood 
Spanish.  He  was  led  out  and  locked  up  in  a 
miserable  chamber,  which  resembled  a  dungeon 
in  the  most  fearful  days  of  the  inquisition. 

At  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  Leckinski  had 
not  tasted  food  since  the  afternoon  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  when  .the  door  of  his  prison 
closed  upon  him,  eighteen  hours  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  partaken  of  any  nourishment  Add 
to  this,  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  had  suffered 
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in  the  ipterral,  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  •  threw  himself  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion  on  a  mattress,  whtch  lay  on  the 
ground,  in  one  comer  of  his  prison. 

He  had  been  asleep  about  two  hours,  when 
the  door  of  the  chamber  slowly  opened,  and 
some  one  sofUy  approached  his  couch.  A  hand 
was  held  before  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  to  shade 
the  light  from  his  eyes ;  and  when  the  hand  was 
withdrawn*  Leckinski  felt  some  one  tap  him  on 
the  shoulder ;  and  a  sweet  toned  female  voice 
uttered  the  words,  •*  VouUz-vQits  souperf** 

The  young  Pole,  who  was  suddenly  roused 
from  his  slumber  by  the  glare  of  light,  the  con- 
tact of  the  hand,  and  the  words  of  the  young 
female,  xHiaed  himself  on  his  couch,  and  with  his 
eyes  scarcely  opened,  exclaimed  in  German, 
"  What  do  you  say?" 

"Send  him  his  supper,"  said  Castanos,  on 
hearing  the  result  of  this  first  trial,  "  and  then 
saddle  his  horse,  and  let  him  continue  his  jour- 
ney. He  ia  not  a  Frenchman.  How  could  he 
have  kept  on  the  mask,  when  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise ?     The  thing  is  impossible." 

But  Castanos  did  not  exercise  undivided 
authority,  Leckinski's  supper  was  sent  to  him, 
it  is  true,  but  he  continued  in  his  dungeon  till 
moniing.  He  was  then  conducted  to  a  place, 
whence  he  could  see  the  mutilated  bodies  of  ten 
frenchmen,  who  had  been  brutally  massacred  by 
the  peasantry  of  Truxillo.  There,  for  the  space 
of  a  whole  day,  he  was  left  to  contemplate  death 
m  its  most  horrible  form.  He  was  surrounded 
by  snares — ^watched  by  ears  and  eyes,  eager  to 
catch  at  any  unguarded  word  or  gesture.  At 
length,  at  the  expiration  of  several  hours  of  cruel 
trial,  he  was  reconducted  to  his  prison,  to  reflect 
at  leisure  on  the  horror  of  his  situation. 

''Gentlemen,"  said  General  Castanos  to  his 
brother  officers,  "  I  am  as  fully  sensible  as  you  of 
the  importance  of  preventing  communication  be- 
tween the  different  French  commanders,  at  pre- 
sent in  Spain  ;  but  in  the  position  in  which  this 
officer  stands,  we  cannot  treat  him  as  a  spy,  on 
tlie  mere  assertion  of  a  peasant  The  man  may 
be  mistaken.  He  may  be  deceived  by  a  re- 
semblance; and  in  that  case,  we  should  be 
nmiderere.  That  is  not  the  character  in  which 
we  ought  to  show  ourselves." 

It  was  a  cheering  relief  to  Leckinski,  to  return 
to  his -prison.  For  nearly  twelve  hours  he  had 
before  his  eyes  gibbets  and  mutilated  bodies. 
Thoo^  his  mind  was  haunted  by  horrid  images, 
amd  gloomy  forebodings,  he  nevertheless  feU  into 
a  profound  sleep,  for  exhausted  nature  demanded 
lepose.  Amidst  the  dead  slumber,  in  which  all  his 
--aenses  were  lulled,  the  door  again  softly  opened,  a 
female  form  approached  his  couch,  and  the  same 
sweet  voice  which  had  addressed  him  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  said  in  a  half  whisper, "  Rise,  and  fol- 
low me you  are  saved— your  horse  is  waiting  " 

At  the  words,  ."you  are  saved,"  Leckmski 


started  up,  and  immediately  recovering  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  he  replied  as  he  had  before  done, 
in  German,  by  the  question,  "  What  do  you  say  2" 

On  being  informed  of  the  result  of  this  new 
temptation,  Castanos  urged  his  immediate  libera^ 
tion  ;  but  his  wish  was  again  overruled. 

Leckinski  passed  another  miserable  night.  At 
day-break  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by 
four  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  peasant  who 
alleged  he  had  seen  him  at  Madrid.  They  had  come 
to  conduct  him  before  a  sort  of  court,  composed 
of  the  officers  of  Castanos's  stafi^,  They  addressed 
to  him  the  most  bitter  menaces ;  but,  flrm  in  his 
resolution,  he  appeared  not  to  understand  a  word 
they  said. 

When  arraigned  before  his  judges,  he  inquired, 
in  German,  for  his  interpreter.  Tlie  latter  was 
brought  in,  and  the  examination  commenced. 

He  was  asked  what  was  the  object  of  his 
journey  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon.  He  replied  by 
showing  the  despatches  from  the  Russian  am- 
bassador to  Admiral  Siniavm,  and  his  passport ; 
but  for  the  unfortunate  rencontre  with  the  pea- 
sant, who  had  seen  him  at  Madrid,  these  proo& 
would  doubtless  have  been  satisfactory.  How- 
ever, the  young  Pole  firmly  adhered  to  the  ac- 
count he  had  first  given  of  himself,  and  never 
prevaricated  in  his  answers. 

"  Ask  him,"  stud  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, "  whether  he  is  friendly  to  the  Spaniards, 
since  he  says  he  is  not  a  Frenchman." 

The  interpreter  translated  the  question.  "  Yes, 
doubtless,"  replied  Leckinski,  "  I  love  and  respect 
the  noble  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  I  wish 
your  nation  and  mine  were  both  united." 

"Colonel,"  said  the  interpreter,  *"  the  prisoner 
says  he  hates  us,  because  we  carry  on  war  like 
banditti ;  and  he  would  like  to  see  the  whole  na- 
tion united  in  one  man,  that  he  might  annihilate 
it  at  a  single  blow." 

Whilst  these  words  were  uttered,  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  assembly  attentively  watched  the  ex- 
pression of  the  prisoner's  countenance,  to  see 
what  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  infidelity 
of  his  interpreter.  He  stood  unmoved.  Lec- 
kinski was  prepared  for  every  trial,  and  was  on  his 
guard  against  the  snare.  *'  Gentlemen,"  said  Gen- 
eral Castanos,  who  was  present  at  the  examina- 
tion, "  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  ground  of 
suspicion  against  this  young  man ;  and  therefore 
he  must  be  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  pussue 
his  journey." 

Accordingly  his  arms  and  despatches  were  re- 
stored to  him,  and  the  brave  young  Pole  thus 
triumphantly  passed  through  a  series  of  trials 
which  required  almost  superhuman  fortitude  and 
presence  of  mind. 

He  arrived  safely  in  Lisbon,  and  fulfilled  his 
mission,  and  wished  to  return  to  Madrid ;  but 
Junot  would  not  suffer  him  again  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  dangers  he  had  so  miraculously  es- 
capedi-«.'"^emofr«  of  the  Ihtchei^  jyAbrantet.** 
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THE  ^ATHS  OP  PPEPPERS. 


[Tho  foUowi^  acMnat  of  tbeie  ■  Mlohratod  batfai— 
noted  alike  for  the  ealubrious  qualities  of  their  ^vaten  as, 
Well  as  for  the  scenery  which  surrounds  them — is  extracted  * 
from  a  reeent  interesting  work  bn  the  ^^  Eooii«m3r  of  Hotton 
Health,"*  by  Dr.  JamoB  Johmon.] 

A«  the  ancient  Romans  sent  their  hypochon- 
driacs to  Egypt  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  and 
as  the  rail-roads  and  steamers  are  not  yet  estab- 
lished between  the  Thames  and  the  Nile,  I  shall 
here  give  a  short  description  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  localities  which  I  have  ever  beheld  in 
all  my  perambulations,  and  which  I  would 
strongly  recommend  hypochondriacal  and  nenrous 
invalids  to  visit,  while  traversing  the  Alpine  ter- 
ritories in  search  of  health.  It  is  the  baths  of 
Pfeffers,  in  the  Grison  country,  not  far  from  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  which,  in  itself,  presents 
most  stupendous  scenery.  Having  procured  five 
small  and  steady  horses,  accustomed  to  the  lo- 
cality, a  party  of  three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen 
started  from  the  little  town  of  Ragatz,  on  a  beau- 
tiful morning  in  August,  and  commenced  a  steep 
and  zigzag  ascent  up  the  mountain,  through  a 
forest  of  majestic  pines  and  other  trees.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  heard  the  roar  of  a  torrent, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  itself,  or  even  its  bed. 
The  path,  however,  soon  approached  the  verge 
of  a  dark  and  tremendous  ravine,  the  sides  of 
which  were  composed  of  perpendicular  rocks, 
several  hundred  feet  liigh,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  Tamina,  a  rapid  mountain-torrent, 
foamed  along,  in  its  course  to  the  valley  of  Sar- 
gans,  there  to  fdl  into  the  Upper  Rhine.  The 
stream,  itself  however,  was  fiur  beyond  your  view, 
and  was  only  known  by  its  hollow  and  distant 
murmurs.  The  ascent,  for  the  first  three  miles, 
is  extremely  fiuiguiog,  so  that  the  horses  were 
obliged  to  take  breath  every  ten  minutes.  The 
narrow  path  (for  it  is  only  a  kind  of  mule-track) 
often  winded  along  the  very  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice' on  our  left,  yet  the  eye  could  not  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  After -more  than  an 
hour  of  toilsome  climbing,  we  emerged  from  the 
wood,  and  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  spots  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  road  now  meanders  through  a 
high  but  cultivated  region,  towards  the  village  of 
Valenti,  through  fields,  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
meadows,  studded  with  ohaumiers  and  chalets, 
perched  fimtastically  on  projecting  ledges  of 
rook,  or  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  tall  and 
verdant  pines.  The  prospect  from  Yalenta,  or 
rather  from  above  the  village,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  splendid  I  have  any  where  seen  in 
Switzerland.  We  are  there  at  a  sufficient  di»- 
tance  from  the  horrid  ravhie  to  contemplate  it 
without  I8R0E,  and  listen  to  the  roaring  torrent 
^himdering  unseen  along  its  rugged  and  rprecipi- 
touB  bed.  Beyond  the  ravine  we  see  the  mona»- 
t«iy  -and  vfUage  of  Ffefof^  peiohed  on  «  hi^ 


and  apparently  inaooessible  promontory,  OTer 
which  rise  Alpine  mountains,  their  sides  ooreved 
with  woods,  their  summits  with  snow,  .and  tlieir 
gorges  glittering  with  glaciers.  -But  it  is  towards 
the  east  that  the  prospect  is  most  magnificeut 
and  varied.  The  eye  ^ranges  with  equal  pleasure 
and  astonishment  over  the  valley  of  Sargnos* 
through  which  rolls  the  inSuit  Rhine,  and  beyond 
which  the  majestic  ranges  of  the  Rhetian  Alps* 
ten  thousand  feet  high,  rise  one  over  the  other, 
till  their  summits  mingle  with  the  douds. 

Among  these  ranges  the  Scissf  Plana,  Angslen- 
beig,  the  Flesoh,  (like  a  gigantic  pyramid,)  and. 
in  the  distance,  the  Alps  that  lower  round  Feld- 
kirck,  are  the  most  prominent  features.  During 
our  journey  to  the  baths,  the  morning  sun  played 
on  the  snowy  summits  of  the  distant  mountains, 
and  marked  their  forms  on  the  blue  expanse 
behind  them,  in  the  most  distinct  outlines.  But 
on  our  return  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fleecy 
clouds  had  assembled  in  fantastic  groups,  along 
the  lofty  barrier,  Uie  reflections  and  •refractions 
of  the  solar  beams  threw  a  splendid  crown  of 
glory  round  the  icy  heads  of  the  Rhetian  Alps, 
changing  that  "  cold  sublimit  "  -with  which  tlie 
momiog  atmosphere  had  invested  them,  into  « 
glow  of  illumination  which  no  pen  or  pencil  oould 
pourtray.  To  enjoy  the  widest  possible  range 
of  this  matchless  prospect,  the  tourist  -must  climb 
the  -peaks  that  overhang  the  village,  when  his 
eye  may  wander  over  the  whole  of  the  Griaoti 
Alps  and  valleys,  even  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
From  Valentz  we  turned  abruptly  down  towards 
the  ravine,  at  the  veiy  bottom  of  which  are  the 
baths  of  Pfefiers. 

The  descent  is  by  a  series  of  -acute  and  .preci- 
pitous toumequets,  requiring  great  caution,  as  the 
horses  themselves  could  hardly  ke^p  on  their 
legs,  even  when  eased  of  their  riders. 

At  length  we  found  ourselves  ib  the  area  of  ia 
vast  edifice,  resembling  an  oveigrown  factory, 
with  a  thousand  windows,  and  six  or  seven  stoties 
high.  It  is  built  on  a  ledge  of  rook  that  lies -on 
the  left  bank  of  the  IVimina  torrent,  which  chaliss 
along  its  foundation.  The  precipice  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tamina,  and  distant  abont 
fifty  paces  from  the  mansion,  or  rather  ho^ital, 
rises  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  as  perpendicular  as 
a  wall,  keeping  the  edifice  in  perpetual  shads, 
exc^  for  a  few  hours  in  the  mid^  of  the  lla^. 
The  left  bank  of  the  ravine  on  which  die  bssiii- 
tal  stands,  is  lees  precipitous,  as  it  adauCs  of  m 
zigzag  path  to  and  from  the  baths. 

The  ioeak,  altogethet,  of  such  an  estnUiah- 
ment,  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  frightfol  isfvins, 
and  for  ever  chafed  bgr  a  roaring  tonebt,  lis  the 
most  singularly  wild  and  picturssqne  I  had  ever 
beheld  ;  bat  the  wonders  of  Ffeffen  an  not  yet 
even  glanced  at. 

Rrom^he  instem  extremity  of  tfaii  vast  a^lum 
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of  inralidi,  a  nairow  ivooden  bridge  spans  the 
Tamina,  and  by  it  we  gain  footing  on  a  small 
pJatform  of  lock  on  the  opposite  side.  Here  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself.  The 
deep  ittfine  which  had  hitherto  preserved  a  width 
frf* -some  hundred  d&d  fifby  feet,  contracts  all  at 
once  into  «  nairow  chlft  or  crevasse,  of  less  thun 
twenty  ^eot,  whose  marble  sides  shoot  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  to  a  height  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet,  not  merely  perpendicular,  but  ac- 
tually inclining  towards  each  other,  so  that,  at 
their  summits,  they  almost  touch,  thus  leaving  a 
narrow  fissure -through  vrhich  a  fiunt  glimmering 
of  light  deseends,  and  just  serves  to  render  objects 
visible  within  this  gloomy  cavern. 

Out  of  thfi  recess  the  Tamina  darts  in  a  sheet 
of  foftm,  and  with  a  deafening  noise,  reverberated 
finm  the  rocks  within  and  without  the  crevasse. 
On  approaching  the  entrance,  the  eye  penetrates 
alo&g  a  niiyestic  vista  of  marble  walls,  in  close 
approximation,  and  terminating  in  obscurity,  with 
a  narrow  waving  line  of  sky  above,  and  a  roaring 
tofient  below.     Along  the  southern  wall  of  this 
•ombie   gorge,  a  fragile  scaffold,  of  only  two 
planks  in  breadth,  is  seen  to  run  suspended,  as  it 
were,  in  air,  fifty  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  beneath  the  crevice  that 
admits  air  and  light  from  heaven  into  the  pro- 
band abyss.     This  frail  and  fright&l  footpath  is 
eoatiQued  (ynl\  it  be  believed  ?)  nearly  half  a 
mile  into  a  marble  womb  of  the  mountain.     Its 
construction  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  dif- 
ficulty and  peril ;  for  its  transit  cannot  be  made, 
even  by  the  most  curious  and  adventurous  travel- 
lets,  without  fear  and  tremblmg,  amounting,  often, 
to  a  sense  of  shuddering  and  horror.      Along 
these  two  planks  we  crept  or  crawled,  with  fal- 
tering steps  and  palpitating  hearts.     It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  visit  most  of  the  wonderful  locali- 
ties of  this  globe,  but  an  equal  to  this  I  never 
beheld.     "  Imagmation,"  says  an  intelligent  tra^ 
veQer,  ''die  most  vivid,  could  not  portray  the 
portals  of  Tutanxs  under  forms  more  hideous 
dian  those  which  nature  has  displayed  in  this 
place.       We  enter  this  gorge  on  a  bridge  of 
planks,  (pant  ties  planehes,)  sustained  by  wedges 
driven  into  the  rocks.     It  takes  a  quarter  of  an 
iioar  or  more  to  tmveree  this  bridge,  and  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  precaution.     It  is  suspended 
over  the  Tkmhia,  which  is  heard  rolling  furiously 
at  a  gretft  depth  beneath.     The  walk  of  this 
cawefu,  twisted,  torn,  and  split  (les  parois  late- 
ralet  canioumee,  fondues,  et  deehirees)  m  various 
ways,  ffise  perpendicular,  and  even  incline  towards 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a  dome ;  whilst  the 
fcint  light  that  enteis'from  the  portal  at  the  end 
and'Ifaeoievice  above,  diminishes  as  we  proceed; 
the  eold  and  humidity  augmenting  the  honor 
produced  by  the  scene.     The  fragments  of  rock 
sometimes   overhang  this   gangway  in  such   a 
nanner  that  the  passenger  cannot  walk  upright ; 
at  odi0n»  the  nyoble  wall  recedes  so  muoh,  that 


he  is  unable  to  lean  against  it  for  snpport.  The 
scaffold  is  narrow,  often  slippery ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  but  a  single  plank  separating  us  from 
the  black  abyss  of  the  Tamina;*  He  who  has 
cool  courage,  a  steady  eye,  and  a  firm  step,  ought 
to  attempt  this  formidable  excursion  {epouvantabU 
excursion)  in  dear  and  dry  weather,  lest  he  should 
find  the  planks  wet  and  slippery.  He  should 
start  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  a  slow  and 
measured  step,  and  without  a  stick ;  the  safest 
plan  is  to  have  two -guides  supporting  a  pole,  on 
the  inside  of  which  the  stranger  is  to  walk."  We 
neglected  this  precaution  ;  and  four  out  of  the 
five  pushed  on  even  without  a  guide  at  all.  At 
forty  or  fifty  paces  from  the  entrance,  the  gloom 
increases,  while  the  roar  of  the  torrent  beneath, 
reverberated  from  the  sides  of  the  cavern  aug- 
ments the  sense  of  danger  and  the  horror  of  the 
scene.  The  meridian  sun  penetrated  sufficiently 
through  the  narrow  line  or  fissure  at  the  summit 
of  the  dome,  to  throw  a  variety  of  lights  and  of 
shadows  over  the  vast  masses  of  variegilted  mar- 
ble composing  the  walls  of  this  stupendous  cavern, 
compared  with  which,  those  of  Salsette,  Ele- 
phanta,  and  even  Staffa,  shrink  into  insignificance* 
A  wooden  pipe,  which  conveys  the  hot  waters 
from  their  source  to  the  baths,  runs  along  in  the 
angle  between  the  scaffold  and  the  rocks,  and 
proves  very  servicable  both  as  a  support  for  one 
hand  while  pacing  the  plank,  and  as  a  seat  when 
the  passenger  wishes  to  rest  and  contemplate  the 
wonders  of  the  cavern.  At  about  one-third  of 
the  distance  inward,  I  would  advise  the  tourist  to 
halt,  and  survey  the  singular  locality  in  which  he 
is  placed.  The  inequality  of  breadth  in  the  long 
chink  that  divides  the  dome  above,  admits  the 
light  in  very  different  proportions,  and  presents 
objects  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  The  first  im- 
pression which  occupies  the  mind  is  caused  by 
the  cavern  Itself— without  reflection  on  the  porten- 
tous convulsion  of  nature  which  split  the  marble 
rook  in  twain,  and  opened  a  gigantic  aqueduct 
for  the  mountain  torrentf  After  a  few  minutes* 
rumination  on  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire, 
our  attention  is  attracted  to  the  slow  but  powerful 
operation  of  water  on  the  solid  parietes  of  this 
infernal  grotto.  We  plainly  perceive  that  the 
boisterous  torrent  has,  'in  the  course  of  time,  and 
especially  when  swelled  by  rains,  caused  wondcN 
ful  changes  both  in  its  bed  and  ltd  banks.    I 

*  "  Le  pont  est  etroit,  louvent  glinant,  et  quelquefoii 
on  n^est  separe  que  par  une  seul  planche  du  noia  abime  de 
la  Tamina. 

t  It  is  fturpxising  that  the  author  of  the  *'  Votfaff$  Titto- 
nsque  en  Sume,^  and  eiv«&  Dr.  EboU^ould  have  been  led 
into  the  monstrous  error  of  imagining  that  the  torrent  of 
the  Tamina  hod,  in  the  course  of  ages,  hollowed  out  of  the 
marble  rock  this  profound  bed  for  itself.  We  might  just  as 
well  suppose  that  the  bed  of  toe  MeditOTTSiMan  had  been 
scooped  out  by  the  waters  of  the  HeUespont,  in  their  vmj 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Atkntic  The  mountain  was 
rent  by  some  couTulsion  of  nature,  and  apparently  from 
below  upwards,  as  the  breadth  at  the  bed  of  the  Tamina  ts 
ftr  biosder  than  the  •ztsnal  erericeabove. 
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would  direct  the  attention  of  the  traveller  to  a 
remarkable  excavation  formed  by  the  waters  on 
the  opposite  Bide  of  the  chasm,  and  in  a  part 
more  sombre  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  a 
bridge  that  spans  the  crevice  above,  and  leads  to 
the  convent  of  Pfeffers.  This  natural  grotto  is 
hollowed  out  of  the  marble  rock  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  being  nearly  forty  feet  in  width,  by 
twenty-six  feet  in  height.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
attribute  it  to  art ;  and  as  the  whole  cavern  con- 
stantly reminds  us  of  the  Tartarean  regions,  this 
beautifully-vaulted  grotto  seems  to  be  fitted  for 
the  throne  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine ;  or,  peihaps, 
for  the  tribunal  of  Rhadamanthus  and  his  brothers 
of  the  bench,  while  passing  sentence  on  the 
ghosts  that  glide  down  this  Acheron  or  Cocy tus ; 
for  had  the  Tamina  been  known  to  the  ancient 
poets,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  ranked  as 
one  of  the  rivers  of  hell. 

One  of  the  most  startling  phenomena,  how- 
ever, results  from  a  perspective  view  into  the 
cavern  when  about  midway,  or  rather  less,  from 
its  portal.  The  rocky  vista  dnds  in  obscurity, 
but  gleams  and  columns  of  light  burst  down  in 
many  places  from  the  meridian  sun,  through  this 
"  palpable  obscure,"  so  as  to  produce  a  wonderful 
variety  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  of  bas- 
relie£^  along  the  fractured  walls.  While  sitting 
on  the  rude  wooden  conduit  before  alluded  to, 
and  meditating  on  the  infernal  region  upon  which 
I  had  entered,  I  was  surprised  to  behold,  at  a 
great  distance,  the  figures  of  human  beings,  or 
their  shadows,  (for  I  could  not  tell  which,)  ad- 
vancing slowly  towards  me,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  or,  at  least,  between  the  vault 
of  the  cavern  and  the  torrent  of  the  Tamina, 
without  any  apparent  pathway  to  sustain  their 
steps,  but  seemingly  treading  in  air,  like  disem- 
bodied spirits.  While  my  attention  was  rivetted 
on  these  figures  they  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
the  first  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  they 
had  fallen  and  perished  in  the  horrible  abyss 
beneath.  The  painful  sensation  was  soon  re- 
lieved, by  the  re^appearance  of  the  personages  in 
more  distinct  shapes,  evidently  composed  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Again  they  vanished  from  my 
sight ;  and,  to  my  no  small  astonishment,  I  be- 
held their  ghosts  or  their  shadows  advancing 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavern.  These, 
and  many  other  optical  illusions,  were  caused,  of 
course,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  locality, 
and  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  light  pene- 
trated from  above  into  this  sombre  chasm. 

Surprise  was  frequently  turned  into  a  sense  of 
danger,  when  th«  parties  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing met  on  this  narrow  scaffold.  The  '*  laws  of 
the  road  **  being  different  on  the  continent  from 
those  in  old  England,  my  plan  was  to  screw 
myself  up  into  the  smallest  compass,  close  to 
the  rock,  and  thus  allow  passengers  to  steal  by 
without  opposition. 

We  found  that  comparatively  few  penet^rated 


to  the  extremity  of  the  cavem  and  the  source  of 
the  Therms,  the  majority  being  frightened,  or 
finding  themselves  incapable  of  bearing  the  sight 
of  the  rapid  torrent  under  their  feet,  without  any 
solid  security  against  precipitation  into  the  infer- 
nal gull  To  the  honour  of  the  Engiiish  ladies, 
I  must  say  that  they  explored  the  source  of  the 
waters  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
without  entertaining  a  thought  of  returning  from 
a  half-finished  tour  to  the  regions  below.* 

Advancing  still  further  into  the  cavern,  another 
phenomenon  presented  itself  for  which  we  were 
unable  to  account  at  first  Every  now  and  then 
we  observed  a  gush  of  vapour  or  smoke  (we  could 
not  tell  which)  issue  from  the  further  extremity 
of  the  rock  on  the  left,  spreading  itself  over  the 
walls  of  the  cavem,  and  ascending  towards  the 
crevice  in  the  dome.  It  looked  like  an  explo- 
sion of  steam  ;  but  the  roar  of  the  torrent  would 
have  prevented  us  from  hearing  any  noise  if  such 
had  occurred.  We  soon  found,  however,  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  rush  of  vapour  firom  the 
cavem  in  which  the  Thermal  source  b  situated, 
every  time  the  door  was  opened  for  the  Ingress 
or  egress  of  visiters  to  and  from  this  natural 
vapour-bath.  At  such  moments  the  whole  scene 
is  so  traly  Tartarean,  that  had  Vii^  and  Dante 
been  acquainted  with  it,  they  need  not  have 
strained  their  imaginations  in  portraying  the  Ideal 
abodes  of  fallen  angels,  infernal  gods,  and  departed 
spirits  ;  but  painted  a  Hades  from  nature,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  troth  aad  reality  in  Its  fik 
vour. 

Our  ingress  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour, 
when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  extremity  of  the 
parapet,  on  a  jutting  ledge  of  rock,  and  where 
the  cavem  assumed  an  unusually  sombre  com- 
plexion, in  consequence  of  the  cliffs  actually 
uniting,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  summit  of  the  dome. 
Here,  too,  the  Tamina  straggled,  roared,  and 
foamed  through  the  narrow,  dark,  and  rugged 
gorge,  with  tremendous  impetuosity  and  deafen- 
ing noise,  the  sounds  being  echoed  and  revertie- 
rated  a  thousand  times  by  the  fractured  angles 
and  projections  of  the  cavem.  We  were  now 
at  the  source  of  the  Thermae.  Ascending  some 
steps  cut  out  of  the  rock,  we  came  to  a  door, 
which  opened,  and  immediately  enveloped  us  in 
tepid  steam.  W^e  entered  a  grotto  in  the  solid 
marble,  but  of  what  dimensions  we  could  form 
no  estimate,  since  it  was  dark  as  midnight,  and 
full  of  dense  and  fervid  vapour.  We  were  quickly 
in  an  universal  perspiration. 

The  guides  hurried  us  forward  into  another 
grotto  still  deeper  in  the  rock,  where  the  steam 
was  suffocating,  and  where  we  exuded  at  every 
pore.  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  An  owl  would 
not  have  been  able  to  see  an  eagle  within  a  foot 

*  .Tliis  has  not  alwayt  been  the  cue:  Oit  talented 
authoress  of  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine,**  appears  to  have 
lacked  courage  for  this  enterprise,  thongh  ber  hcaotifttl 
daughters  advanced  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  gorgCi 
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df  its  saucer  eyes.  We  were  told  to  stoop  and 
stretch  out  our  hands.  We  did  so,  and  immersed 
them  m  the  boiling,  or  at  least,  the  gurgling  source 
of  the  Pfeffers.  We  even  quaffed  at  this  fountain 
of  Hygeia. 

Often  had  we  slept  in  damp  linen,  while  tra- 
TeUing  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. We  had  now,  by  way  of  variety,  a  waking 
set  of  teguments  saturated  with  moisture  ab 
mtemo,  as  well  as  ab  exiemo,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  I  believe  each  of  us  would  have  weighed  at 
least  half  a  stone  more  at  our  exit  than  on  our 
entrance  into  this  stew-pan  of  the  Grison  Alps. 

On  emerging  into  the  damp,  gelid,  and  gloomy 
atmosphere  of  the  cavern,  every  thing  appeared 
of  a  dazzling  brightness  after  our  short  immersion 
in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  grotto. 

The  transition  of  temperature  was  equally  as 
abrupt  us  that  of  light  The  vicissitude  could 
have  been  little  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  in  one  instant,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tage of  dripping  garments.  It  was  like  shifting 
the  scene,  with  more  than  theatrical  celerity,  from 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  to  Fury  Beach,  or 
tiie  snows  of  Nova  Zembku  Some  of  the  party, 
less  experienced  in  the  effects  of  travelling  than 
myself  considered  themselves  destined  to  illus- 
trate the  well-known  allegory  of  the  discontented, 
and  that  they  would  inevitably  carry  away  with 
them  a  large  cargo  of  that  which  thousands  come 
here  annually  to  get  rid  of— rheumatism.  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  not  without  some  misgivings 
myself  on  this  point,  seeing  that  we  had  neither 
the  means  of  changing  our  clothes  or  of  drying 
them,  except  by  the  heat  of  our  bodies  in  the 
mountain  breeze.  The  goddess  of  health,  how- 
ever, who  is  nearly  related  to  the  genius  of  travel- 
ling, preserved  us  from  all  the  bad  consequences. 


thermometrical  and  hygrometrical,  of  these 
abrupt  vicissitudes.*  We  retrograded  along  the 
narrow  plank  that  suspended  us  over  the  pro- 
found abyss  with  caution,  fear,  and  astonishment 
The  Tamina  seemed  to  roar  more  loud  and  savage 
beneath  us,  as  if  incensed  at  our  safe  retreat 
The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  and  the  goj^e 
had  assumed  a  far  more  lugubrious  aspect  than  it 
wore  on  our  entrance.  The  shivered  rocks  and 
splintered  pinnacles  that  rose  on  each  side  of  the 
torrent,  in  gothic  arches  of  altitude  sublime, 
seemed  to  frown  on  our  retreating  footsteps,  while 
the  human  figures  that  moved  at  a  distance  along 
the  crazy  plank,  before  and  behind  us,  frequently 
lost  their  just  proportions,  and  assumed  the  most 
grotesque  and  extraordinary  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions, according  to  the  degree  of  light  admitted 
by  the  narrow  fissure  above,  and  the  scarcely 
discernible  aperture  at  the  extremity  of  this  won- 
ful  gorge.  The  Tamina,  meanwhile,  did  not  fail 
to  play  its  part  in  the  gorgeous  scene,  astounding 
the  eye  by  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  and 
astonishing  the  ear  by  the  vibrations  of  its  echoes. 
It  seemed  to  growl  more  furiously  as  we  receded 
from  the  depths  of  the  crevasse. 

At  length  we  gained  the  portal,  and,  as  the 
sun  was  still  darting  his  bright  rays  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  ravine,  glancing  from  the 
marble  rocks,  and  glittering  on  the  boiling  tor- 
rent, the  sudden  transition  from  Cimmerian  gloom 
to  dazzling  daylight,  appeared  like  enchantment 
While  crossing  the  trembling  bridge,  I  looked 
back  on  a  scene  which  can  never  be  eradicated 
from  my  memory. 

It  is  the  most  singular  and  impressive  I  have 
ever  beheld  on  this  globe ;  and  compared  with 
which,  the  Brunnens  are  "  bubbles  *  indeed. 


REVIEW. 


T%e  Worlu  of  the  Rev,  David  M^Nieoll,  including 
He  Poetical  Ramdm:  to  which  are  prefixed  Memoire 
^  hit  Life  and  Writinge,  By  the  Rev.  Jamss 
Dixoir. 

Wb  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon,  that  "  biography  ought 
to  be  a  frithfiil  portrait  of  the  departed — to  speak  his 
bngoage,  and  to  eihibit  his  opinions;"  and  he  has 
jadieiomly  adhered  to  the  principle  thus  laid  down. 
Whaterer  he  coold  coUect  of  such  fragments  as  could 
be  met  with  illostrative  of  the  mental  powers,  the  reli- 
gioas  experience,  and  the  ministerial  labours  of  the 
eminent  individual  whose  Memoirs  he  undertook  to 
prepare,  he  has  famished. 

Mr.  *M'Niooll  was  a  highly  acceptable  Methodist 
Preaeber,  and  of  very  superior  endowments  among  a 
class  of  religions  teachers  who,  under  all  possible  dis- 
advantages for  mental  culture,  and  classical,  and  even 
theological,  education,  have,  by  industry  and  deter- 
mined perseverance,  made  themselves  respectable, 
while  a  few  have  risen  to  considerable  literary  emi- 
nence. The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  M'NicoU  will  be  highly 
valoed  by  his  friends  and  the  connexion  in  which  he 


moved  with  so  much  honour  and  usefulness ;  and  this 
uniform  edition  of  his  collected  works,  possesses  an 
intrinsic  value  which  will  strongly  recommend  it  to 
the  public.  His  "  Essay  on  Covetousness  "  well  de- 
serves a  place  among  some  of  the  very  best  that  have  re- 
cently appeared,  and  we  trust  that  the  subject  will  make 
as  deep  an  impression  among  the  great  body  to  which 
Mr.  M*Nicoll  belonged,  as  it  is  now  generslly  making 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  In  his  rational  in- 
quiry concerning  the  operation  of  the  stage  on  the 
morals  of  society,  as  his  object  was  precisely  similar, 
and  many  of  his  positions  almost  identical  with  a 
popular  essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  still  in  circu- 
lation, we  cannot  but  eipress  ourselves  surprised,  that 
Mr.   M^NicoU  should  have  altogether  neglected  to 

*  This  circumstance  illustrates,  in  a  very  rcmarkahle 
manner,  the  efFects  of  passing  from  a  hot  or  vi^ur  bath 
into  cold  air  or  water,  the  immunity  is  nearly  certain.  The 
hotter  the  medium  from  which  we  start  into  the  cold,  the 
less  danger  there  is  of  suffering  any  inconvenience.  This 
principal  in  Hygein  is  more  understood  than  pnctised. 
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notiee  il— etpocMUy  when  he  refers  tp  a  Reyiew  in 
which  it  was  severely  handled.  We  cannot  think  that 
the  Basay  in  question  is  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
M'Nicoll,  whilt  its  style  is  far  superior,  heeaose  more 
popular*  Th^  <*  Gesay  on  Taste,"  is  wriUen  witb 
spirit  and  ekga»ce«  The  following  we  quote  as  an 
example  :-^ 

"  Til*  InfloeaM  of  iMta  in  modUyiog  tke  monl  and  religimu 
pdncipk,  may  be  cooceived  f^m  it«  intimate  connexion  with 
eyery  other  power  of  the  mind,  or  state  of  the  heart ;  and  from 
the  atreacth  which  it  exert%  in  the  calm,  but  conatantt  pursuit 
of  its  dea^t,  operating  with  the  undisturbed  and  imperceptible 
procedure  of  an  under-current,  as  broad  and  as  rapid  as  the 
•vrfaee  which  conceals  it.  Taste  is  a  high  sense  of  beauty,  in 
all  its  kinds  and  aspects,  and  may  be  the  medium  of  a  powerful 
attraction.  Besides,  it  implies  a  coneiponding  aTersion  to 
objecta  in  which  the  absence  of  beauty,  or  the  violation  of  its 
principles,  is  manifest.  And  how,  in  both  these  views,  the 
psssions  and  pursuits  of  men  may  be  influaaoed,  requires  no 
Tery  elaborate  description  or  proof. 

**  What  a  multitude  of  delightftil  contemplations  and  emotions 
concur  in  a  single  instance  of  tasteful  enjoyment  I  Let  that 
instance  be  a  park  or  landscape.  The  forms  and  colours  possess 
an  intrinsio  beauty,  independent  of  every  other  consideration, 
~a  charm  that  strikes  the  inward  sense  with  a  lively  but 
inexplicable  pleasure.  For,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  usual  theories  of  association  account  only  for  a  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  which  material  beauty  is  an  occasional  cause.  Thus 
music,  as  a  composition,  may  be  clearly  explained,  while  the 
question,  why  single  notes  delight  the  ear,  puts  to  silence  the 
inquiry.  If  spring  be  the  season,  novelty  supplies  an  additional 
cbatm  to  the  whole;  for  the  summer  green,  though  equally 
f^sh  and  vivid,  is  not  equally  interesting  with  that  of  spring, 
simply  because  It  is  not  possessed  of  novelty.  Should  this  have 
been  the  scene  of  our  youthful  days  and  friendships,  now  seen 
after  an  absence  of  many  years  ;  should  it  present  such  natural 
features,  and  buildings,  and  statues  as  lead  the  imagination  back 
to  classical  antiquity;  should  it  stand  connected  with  some 
striking  portions  of  our  own  national  history  or  literature;  or 
should  we  recognise  in  the  woods,  and  streams,  and  in  the 
colours  of  the  sky,  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  finest  landscape^ 
painting  which  we  have  been  used  to  admire,— association,  it  is 
evident,  would  greatly  swell  the  tide  of  pleasure.  Other  details 
might  be  added,  but  these  will  serve  to  show  how  the  impression 
may  be  heightened  according  to  the  number,  and  quabty,  and 
harmony  of  the  principles  which  the  case  may  chance  to  indude. 
And  what  a  concentration  of  attractions  may  thus  impress  and 
•way  the  heart,  and,  through  this  medium,  the  reason  and  moral 
ftelings  of  the  individual  1 

*'  I%us  the  man  of  taste  possesses  more  of  enjoyment  than 
any  other  person.  He  has  not  only  a  peculiar  perception  of  the 
most  obvious  and  common  charms,  he  also  discovers  an  infinity 
of  finer  beauties,  which  escape  the  notice  of  mankind  in  general. 
And  should  his  taste  be  highly  cultivated,  he  enjoys  the  pleasures 
of  a  critical  understanding,  which  marks  the  reasons  of  the  case, 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  delighted  sensibility.  And  should  this 
taste  at  the  same  time  introduce  the  mind— which  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs — ^to  noble  trains  of  imaginative  thinking,  to 
sympathetic  emotions,  and  to  moral  contemplations  and  excite- 
ments, a  banquet  must  be  provided  for  the  happy  favourite  the 
most  rich  and  enviable,  and  which— still  presuming  that  his 
heart  is  virtuous — can  scarcely  fail  to  throw  the  whole  soul  into 
an  element  and  attitude  the  most  favourable  to  the  best  unfold- 
ings  of  the  moral  character.  The  inanity  and  sluggishness  of 
a  grosser  state  are  gone,  and  the  free  spirit  is  prepared  to  run 
Its  career  of  moral  excellence  with  renovated  vigour. 

"  The  pleasure  itself  thus  enjoyed,  apart  from  its  tendencies, 
has,  in  its  own  nature,— should  no  reason  appear  against  it, — a 
rtason  in  its  favour,  since  ^eaaure  is,  no  doubt,  a  principal  end 
of  OUT  exlsteuoa.  Bishop  Berkeley  must  have  been  one  of  the 
happiest  as  well  as  richest  of  men,  when  he  regarded  all  the  fine 
■eats  which  he  visited  as  his  own.  '  The  same,'  he  says,  *  I 
think  of  the  noves  where  I  walk.  In  a  word,  all  that  I  desire 
is  the  use  of  things,  let  who  will  have  the  keeping  of  them.' 
The  same  may  be  said  of  company,  and  reading,  and  all  the 
innumerable  ao\irces  of  tastefiil  enjoyment  with  which  our  life 
is  enriched.  To  renounce  all  this,  without  a  reason,  is  like 
fimcying  that  some  meritorious  penanoe  lies  simply  in  the 
choice  of  pain  in  preference  to  pleasure, — ^in  leaving  the  level 
pathway  to  church,  for  the  difficult  and  offensive  mire. 

"  The  connexion,  also,  of  taste  with  displays  of  human  cha- 
racter is  obvious  and  most  important.  If  material  objecta  derive 
their  beauty,  in  some  degree,  trom  their  association  and  analogy 
with  mind,  then  mind  itself  must  be  still  more  beautiful.  On 
this  subject  the  poets  are  peculiarly  competent  to  Judge ;  and 
their  chief  care,  when  the  art  is  properly  employed,  is  to  excite 
admiration,  as  well  as  sympathy,  by  the  loftiest  and  grandest 
exhibitions  of  virtue.  Besides :  Their  own  delicate  sense  of  this 
kind  of  excellence  is  often  warmly  expressed  :— 

*  Is  aught  so  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapea  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper,  or  the  morn, 
In  nature's  finest  forms, — is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  f  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  stiiTss  with  totont  to  be  Just! 


The  graceftil  tear  that  streams  for  others'  wseaf 
Or  the  miU  majesty  of  private  lift. 
Where  peace  with  ever-blooming  oUto  eiowna 
The  gate  f  where  Honour'^  liberal  handa  dURxae 
Unenvted  treaauces,  and  the  snewjr  wings 
Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene  I' 


"  The  same  doctrine  appears  to  be  recognised  br  St.  I%al,  v 
he  repretents  the  modestv,  sobriety,  and  good  wwks  of  the 
woman  under  the  notion  of  her  ornaments,  and,  when  speakiug 
of  the  virtuea.  he  employe  .the  tema  '  whatsoever  thioffi  aee 
lovely.'  And  partly  for  this  very  reason  the  ^rirtuet  are  called 
'  gracea.*  The  man  of  taste  mutt,  therafore,  possees  a  gveat 
advantage  in  the  contemplation  of  either  good  or  bad  character. 
He  can  enter  more  fUlIy  into  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  at  least  as 
regards  its  beauty  or  defbrmity,  and  may,  theiefoDS,  be  expected 
—other  cireumstances  being  eoual,  as  aforesaid — to  admire  and 
love  the  virtues,  and  to  hate  all  vice  as  odions  anddtsgnsting,  in 
a  degree  corresponding  with  his  better  light  and  feeling.  He  will 
enjoy  the  living  picture  of  beneficence,  and  be  himself  the  more 
beneficent ;  the  beauty  of  a  grateAil  character  will  touch  his  • 
sensibility,  and  dispose  him  to  be  grateftil;  and,  deUghted  with 
the  view  of  virtuous  conduct  in  others,  he  will  be  led,  fkx>m  a 
sense  of  interest,  to  exercise  a  Christian  love  and  ehari^  for  all 
men.  Thus  the  virtues  he  contemplates  will  be  reflected  by 
himself,  with  the  added  grace  of  his  own  tasteftal  accomplish- 
ments, as  the  foliage  on  the  bidaks  of  a  river  aeem  eofleued  in 
the  shining  stream.  That  is  to  say, — ^for  we  must  never  forget 
it, — that  where  Christianity  has  previously  impressed  its  super- 
human principles  upon  the  heart,  taste  will  thus  be  found  an 
admirable  means  of  religious  improvement,  just  as  a  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  may  be  turned  to  ^piritaal 
advantage  in  the  experience  of  the  man  who,  independent  of 
this  knowledge,  is  possessed  of  a  spiritual  disposition.* 

The  Poetry  of  this  volnme  is  not  mneh  to  our  taste* 
The  best  specimen  in  the  collection  i»i— 

MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  ET& 


*I  love  the  dawninga  of  the  beautiful. 

The  budding  rose,  the  earliest  green  of  spring, 

The  sun  Just  eutering  heaven's  rich  vestibule, 

The  soonest  lark  when  first  she  mounu  her 

And  the  young  moon  at  eve,  whose  virgin  fSsee, 

Side-long  reveal'd,  shines  with  a  modest  graee. 

Shall  these  give  pleasure  to  the  glowing  sense, 
But  to  the  soul  yield  nothing  more  refined? 

Nothing  of  purer  touch,  to  recompense 
The  busy  wonderings  of  the  searching  mind  f 

Tes;  hues  and  forms  are  but  the  mysttc  wand 

That  starts  the  visions  of  her  fkiry  land. 


For  'more  than  meets  tke  view'  lies  .in  the  blaam{ 
The  fruitage  of  a  distant  d«y  ahines  there. 

Twice  charm'd  we  see  the  pent  fiower  burst  its  tomb ; 
Twice,  as  when  ft-om  the  harp,  swept  by  the  air, 

A  soft,  sweet  note  seems  sounding  from  on  high. 

That  with  a  deeper  note  chimes  harmony. 

Thus  lovelier  than  the  beauty  of  her  smiles, 

.   The  opening  virtuea  rise  of  heaven-taught  youth. 

Behold,  they  come,  first  of  their  lengthening  files, — 

Sincerity,  devotion,  love,  and  truth ; 
like  waves  that  break  and  sparkle  on  the  shore. 
Sounding  th'  advance  of  many  thousands  more. 

Hot  Ok  my  child,  should  foUy  blast  thy  flow»c 
Like  snow  in  summer,  it  would  chill  my  soul ; 

T  would  seem  like  sunset  at  the  noontide  hour ; 
As  if  the  last  sweet  song  had  ceased  to  roll ; 

As  if  the  waxing  proved  a  waning  moon : 

Or  Heaven  in  wrath  reaumed  some  matehlsei  boon  I 

O  no !  I  must  not  fear  it ;  God  will  guide 

Thy  bless'd  career  of  sanctity  and  Joy. 
The  lustre  of  thy  spring  can  never  hide 

The  mellow  harvest  which  my  hopee  employ; 
And  still  I  see  immortal  growths  lie  theie, 
In  still-suzpaasing  forms  of  good  and  fair. 

Bright  firom  the  Maker's  hand  glowed  earth  and  sky; 

Man  looked  astonishment,  and  joy,  and  love. 
Again  he  mused,  and  '  more  than  meets  tiie  eye ' 

Was  traced  on  all,  was  sung  through  every  gcova. 
Then  rose  the  eagle-vision  of  his  soul. 
Scanning  th'  eternal  purpose  of  the  whole. 

Bat  soon  a  stmm  of  crime  and  cone  began. 
Dashing  the  inscription  from  its  monument; 

Nay,  struck  the  mind,  end  left  erroneous  man 
To  know  his  world,  but  not  its  true  intent. 

Then,  as  the  darkaesa  thicken'd  to  its  hdght* 

God  spake  ones  mors^-^ad  then  was  gloiioas  ii^kt 
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Thriee  UaMed  light!  whoM  many  ttreama  hare  found 
A  ceotnl  wa  in  God^  ovn  truth  reveal'd; 

Vhoae  cloudless  ray  can  pieret  the  dark  profound, 
Where  ProTidence  her  secrets  has  concealed ; 

Unsounded  depths  beneath  the  surface  lie. 

Mors  than  can  erer  meet  &  seraph's  eye. 

See,  'I  am  thine!'  Who  yet  hat  understood 
The  inimitable  sense  of  these  brief  sounds? 

Writ  by  the  pen  of  God,  eonflrm'd  with  blood 
DrmvB  ftom  Ms  own  immedicahle  wounds : 

Ib  theae  small,  ehannless  characten  is  given 

The  eternal  charter  of  our  highest  heaTcn. 


i  to  aensel^a  touch  conceals  the  Une; 

1^  fUth  how  more  than  inflnite  the  thought  1 
Dead  of  Adoptive  Lore;  seai'd  by  Divine, 

By  rapturous  Joy,  that  sets  earth's  Joys  at  nought; 
A. gam  whose  ray  now  lights  this  cave  of  care, 
'^^Me  pdce  in  heftven  will  puzchase  kingdoma  then. 


O  do  not  soom  the  vamonta^  type  thai  tUkn 
With  misty  hue  its  dark  aod  tatter'd  page: 

Read  me  the  words,  I  envy  not  the  strains 
Of  every  Oraheus  of  this  tunefhl  age. 

Show  me  the  line,  and  let'a  Newton  fly 

Enraptured  through  his  planetary  sky. 

Then  look,  my  soul,  not  on  the  narrow  fleld 
Of  this  low  weedy  world)  lUk  up  tUne  eye; 

Pursue  the  ever>lengtheoiog  vale ;  and  yield 
Thy  homage  to  the  mountains ;  there  desoiy, 

At  every  new  ascent,  still  nobler  heights, 

Peasting  thy  hopes  with  inflnite  delights. 

These  give  celestial  temper  to  the  soul. 
To  meaneU  things  of  earth  a  sweep  sublime; 

Une  us  to  rush  upon  the  eternal  goal, 
Till  Death  himself  shall  die,  and  hoary  Thne 

Take  youth's  bright  form,  his  night  turn  into  day, 

Dwell  i&  new  worlds,  ana  cast  his  wings  away." 


LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 


R0M11.1.T. — ^M«  Dumont,  in  hit  "  HecoUectioni  of 
Mtnbeani*'  the  leading  orator  of  the  French  reYolu- 
tion,  thus  deacribes  the  perseyering  industry  of  our 
fllostrioos  countryman  Sir  Samuel  Romilly : — "  Ro- 
miUj,  always  tranquil  and  orderly,  ha«  an  incessant 
actxTity ;  he  never  loses  a  minute ;  he  applies  all  his 
mind  to  what  he  is  about.  Like  the  hand  of  a  watch, 
he  nrver  stops,  although  his  equal  movements  in  the 
same  way  almost  escape  observation." 

CooK£&T. — ^Two  talented  gentlemen  now  living, 
and  rising  into  merited  estimation,  were,  in  their  evAj 
days,  residing  in  London  for  the  sake  of  learning  the 
bosincsB  of  a  great  establishment  there.  They  prac- 
tised, for  several  years,  a  system  of  diet  by  which  they 
tived  at  a  small  expense,  on  a  food  which  appears  to 
have  been  nouriahing  and  agreeable.     Animal  food. 


cut  into  small  pieees^  win  give  flavour  to  a  laig^e  quan- 
tity of  vegetables.  Tliese  young  men  got  an  oil  lamp, 
with  a  feeble  flame,  and  a  tin  saucepan ;  they  mingled 
the  small  pieces  of  animal  food  with  a  laige  quantity 
of  nourishing  vegetable  food;  water  was  put  in  to 
make  the  stew,  and  the  whole  was  left  from  after 
breakfast  till  dinner-time  over  the  lamp,  and  was  then 
hot  and  ready  for  their  meal.  On  this  plan  they  found 
that  they  could  live  comfortably  for  half-a-crown  each 
per  week.  The. most  savoury  and  wholesome  cookery 
requires  the  slowest  Are.  A  sumptuous  French  dinner 
could  be  dressed  with  one»twitk  of  the  fuel  consumed 
by  an  English  cook  in  broiUog  a  few  beef-steaks  or 
mutton-chops. — Dr.  Ure'»  Philoiophy  of  Mamtfae* 


SCRAPS  OF  LITERATURE. 


^— Much  cnxions  speculation  has  been  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  the  invention  of  letters,  both  as 
to  their  author  and  the  period  of  their  invention. 
Many  have  supposed. the  Egyptians  to  have  been  the 
first  nation  that  used  them,  and  Thyoth  of  Pathrusim 
to  have  been  their  inventor.  Others  have  supposed 
them  to  have  been  invented  prior  to  the  deluge,  and  to 
have  been  transmitted  by  Noah  to  his  posterity.  We 
think  it  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  latter  opinion, 
that  the  descendants  of  Noah  did  not  all  understand 
the  use  of  letters  till  they  learned  them  a  long  time 
alter  the  deluge;  whereas  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  vrould  have  lost  the  use  of  them  had  they  been  ac- 
quainted with  them.  In  support  of  the  other  opinion, 
viz.;  that  letters  had  their  origin  in  Egypt,  there  is  no 
inconsiderable  evidence.  Pliny,  while  he  attributes, 
their  origin  to  another  source,  acknowledges  that 
others  ascribe  their  authorship  to  the  Egyptians, 
making  Mercury  their  inventor.  Diodoms,  Plutarch, 
Cieero,  Tertullian,  and  Plato,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
Kircher  describes  the  very  shape  of  the  letters  which 
he  invented.  Philo-Biblius,  the  translator  of  Sancho- 
niathon's  history,  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Porphyry, 
mentions  the  commentaries  of  Taautus,  or  Thyoth 
and  the  sacred  letters  in  which  he  wrote  his  books. 
Jamblicus  speaks  of  a  vast  number  of  books  by  this 
same  Tsantus.  And  all  antiquity  agrees  that  the  use  of 
letters  was  very  early  in  Egypt,  and  that  Thyoth  or 
Mercury  was  the  first  who  used  them.  Now  if 
Thyoth  L  e.  Pathrusim,  the  son  of  Misraim  and 
grandson  of  Ham  was  the  first  in  Egypt  who  used  let- 
ters, we  think  he  must  have  been  their  inventor.  For 
it  is  not  supposable  that  letters  would  not  have  been 
M$td  before,  had  they  been  ihioim.  We  must  therefore 
condode,  firom  the  tenoor  of  all  the  evidence  before  us, 


that  letters  were  invented  by  Pathrusim  the  grandson 
of  Ham  ;  and  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  Egypt  for 
this  invaluable  blessing.  The  idea  that  letters  must 
have  been  known  before  the  deluge,  because  there  are 
certain  short  Antediluvian  annals,  finds  a  ready  con- 
futation in  the  fact  of  the  great  age  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians, by  which  means  the  history  of  those  times  could 
be  transmitted  orally  from  the  father  to  the  son,  by  pass- 
ing through  very  few  hands.;  also  in  the  fact»  that 
annals  can  be  preserved  by  symbols  and  hieroglyphics. 

OBOMBTRICAL   CLABBirxCATION   OV  THB .  ALPHABET. 

Olrc/ei. 

o  a  c  6.   * 

X.  W  M  Y  A  N  Vv 

Cwrvt  linei, 
U  S. 

Straight  liftn* 
IHHLTEFK. 

Straiffht  and  curve  /Met, 
J  D  P  B  R  R  Z. 

THJK   OBOMBTBICAI.  AXPHABBT* 

The  letters  are  just  twenty-six ; 

Of  sounds  they  are  the  signs ; 
We  have  a  rule  their /orsw  to  fix» 

By  circles,  angles,  lines. 

The  O  and  Q  and  C  and  G  . 

Are  circles  turning  round ; 
X,  W,  M,  Y,  A,  N,  V, 

Sharp  angles  will  be  found. 
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Of  different  lines  the  reit  are  made, 
Some  straight  and  carv*d  you'll  see ; 

If  good  attention  should  be  paid, 
You'll  soon  learn  A,  B,  C. 

There's  horizontal  and  upright, 

And  some  are  parallel ; 
You'll  learn  their  forms  almost  at  sight, 

If  angles  you  can  tell. 

The  circles  first  we'll  try  to  learn, 

Of  these  there  are  but  four ; 
Then  seven  angles  come  in  turn, 

That's  more  than  half  a  score. 

Ten  more  and  fiTC,  all  that  remain, 
Have  straight  and  curved  lines  : 

Our  rule  you'll  find  is  very  plain, 
**  The  letters  are  three  kinds." 

There's  angles  ikarp,  with  lines  that  f/o/»e, 
Bound  circles,  lines  all  ttraight: 

You'll  learn  them  all  quite  soon,  I  hope  ;— 
You'll  not  have  long  to  wait. 

This  alphabet  is  to  be  taught  by  the  use  of  the  Black 
board,  writing  the  letters  according  to  their  classifica- 
tion, and  requiring  the  children  to  name  them,  and 
illustrating  their  forms  in  the  same  manner,  by  explain- 
ing the  geometrical  figures,  vis:  ^-circlet  and  an^es. 

OBOMXTRICAL  ALPHABET. 

Orete. 
oceg 


AngleM. 

V  y  w  X 

Curve  Luu». 

as 

Straight  lAnet. 

lik 

Straiffhtt  Curve,  and  Oblique 

b  p  qdh  t  j  f  un  m  rx 

Languages  Forgotten. — Cases  are  recorded  of 
the  forgetfnlness  of  a  language  constantly  spoken, 
while  one  nearly  forgotten  from  want  of  practice  was 
recovered.  A  patient  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
who  had  been  admitted  with  a  brain  fever,  on  his 
recovery  spoke  an  unknown  langusge  to  his  attend- 
ants. A  Welsh  milkman  happened  to  be  in  the  ward, 
and  recognised  his  native  dialect;  although  the 
patient  had  left  Wales  in  early  youth,  had  resided 
thirty  years  in  England,  and  had  nearly  forgotten 
his  native  tongue.  Boerhaave  relates  a  curious  case 
of  a  Spanish  poet,  author  of  several  excellent  tragedies, 
who  had  so  completely  lost  his  memory  in  consequence 
of  an  acute  fever,  that  he  not  only  had  forgotten  the 
languages  he  had  formerly  cultivated,  but  even  the 
alphabet,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  again  to  learn  to 
read.  His  own  former  productions  were  shown  to  him, 
but  he  could  not  recognise  them.  Afterwards,  however, 
he  began  once  more  to  compose  verses,  which  bore  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  his  former  vrritings,  that  he 
at  length  became  convinced  of  his  being  the  author  of 
then* 


OEMS. 


Prayer. — ^Prayer  is  not  a  smooth  eipretdon,  or  a 
well  contrived  form  of  words,  not  the  product  of  a 
ready  memory,  or  a  rich  invention  exerting  itself  in 
the  performance.  These  may  draw  the  best  picture  of 
it,  but  still  the  life  is  wanting — the  motion  of  the 
heart  Qodwards.  Holy  and  dirine  affection  makes 
prayer  real  and  lively,  and  acceptable  to  the  living 
God,  to  whom  it  is  presented ;  the  pouring  out  of  the 
heirt  to  him  who  made  it,  and  understands  what  he 
speaks,  and  how  it  is  affected  on  calling  on  him.  It  is 
not  the  gilded  paper  and  good  writing  of  a  petition 
that  prevails  with  a  king,  but  the  moviug  sense  of  it. 
And  to  the  King  who  discerns  the  heart — ^heart-sense  is 
the  sense  of  all,  and  that  which  only  he  regards.  He 
hastens  to  hear  what  that  speaks*  and  takes  all  as  no- 
thing where  that  is  silent.  All  other  excellence  in 
prayer  is  but  the  outside  and  fashioning  of  it ;  this  is 
the  life  of  it.— Zet^Mon. 

Readers. — Coleridge  divided  readers  into  four 
classes.  The  first  he  compared  to  an  hour-glass,  their 
reading  being  as  the  sand :  it  runs  in,  and  it  runs  out, 
and  leaves  not  a  vestige  behind.  A  second  class,  he  said, 
resembled  a  sponge,  which  imbibes  every  thing,  and  re- 
turns it  nearly  in  the  same  state,  only  a  little  dirtier. 
A  third  class  he  likened  to  a  jelly-bag,  which  allows  all 
that  is  pure  to  pass  away,  and  retains  only  the  refuse 
and  the  dregs.  The  fourth  class,  of  which  he  trusted 
there  were  many  among  his  auditors,  he  compared  to 
the  slave  in  the  diamond  mines  in  Golconda,  who  cast- 
ing aside  all  that  is  worthless,  preserved  only  the  pure 
gem. 

Drought.—- The  goodness  and  power  of  God  are 
never,  I  believe,  so  universally  acknowledged  as  at  the 
end  of  a  long  drought.  Man  is  naturally  a  self-suffi- 
cient animal,  and  in  all  concerns  that  seem  to  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  ability,  thinks  little,  or 
not  at  all,  of  the  need  he  always  has  of  protection  and 
furtherance  from  above.  But  he  is  sensible  that  the 
clouds  will  not  assemble  at  his  bidding,   and  that, 


though  the  donds  assemble,  they  will  not  hXL  in 
showers  because  he  commands  them.  When,  there- 
fore, at  last,  the  blessing  descends,  yon  shall  bear, 
even  in  the  streets,  the  most  irreligious  and  thought- 
less with  one  voice  exclaim,  "  Thank  God  I "  confess- 
ing  themselves  indebted  to  his  favour,  and  willing — at 
least  so  far  as  words  go — to  give  him  the  glory.  I 
can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  earth  is  some- 
times parched,  and  the  crops  endangered,  in  order 
that  the  multitude  may  not  want  a  memento  to  whom 
they  owe  them,  nor  absolutely  forget  the  Power  on 
which  all  depend  for  all  things.— Cltm^er. 

Scripture  Language  in  Sermons.  —  To  say 
nothing  of  the  inimitable  beauties  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sidered in  a  literary  view,  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  the  book  which  every  devout  man  is 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  oracle  of  God ;  it  is  the 
companion  of  his  best  moments,  and  the  vehicle  of  his 
strongest  consolation.  Intimately  associated  in  his 
mind  with  every  thing  dear  and  valuable,  its  diction 
more  powerfully  excites  devotional  feelings  than  any 
other ;  and  when  temperately  and  soberly  used,  im- 
parts an  unction  to  a  religious  discourse  which  nothing 
else  can  supply.  Besides,  is  there  not  room  to  appre- 
hend that  a  studied  avoidance  of  the  Scripture  phrase- 
ology, and  a  care  to  express  all  that  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  in  the  forms  of  classical  diction,  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  a  habit  of  substituting  flashy  and  super- 
ficial declamation  in  the  room  of  the  saving  truths  of 
the  Gospel  ?  Such  an  apprehension  is  but  too  much 
verified  by  the  most  celebrated  sermons  of  the  French; 
and  still  more  by  modem  compositions  in  oar  own 
language  which  usurp  that  title.  For  devotional  im- 
pression, we  conceive  that  a  very  considerable  tine- 
tnre  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  or  at  least  such  a 
colouring  as  shall  discover  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  those  inimitable  models,  will  generally  succeed 
best.—/;.  Hall. 
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EASTERN  ABOMINATIONS. 


TuovGR  the  sabttantive  part  of  this  title  is 
now  considered  and  used  as  a  very  strong  one, 
jet  it  is  not  so  in  the  original ;  and  the  original 
meaning  is  clear,  whereas  the  secondary  or 
stronger  one  is  very  vague.  We  therefore  use 
it  in  the  original  and  clear  sense,  which  is  simply 
that  one  "  turns  away  from  the  augury,**  shuns 
die  thing  or  the  practice,  because  mischief  is 
dreaded ;  and,  if  the  dread  is  well  founded,  the 
&ct  of  abominating  is  justifiable  and  wholesome. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  word,  it  is  our 
intention  occasionally  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
palpable  public  abominations,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  at  least  hope  to 
render  some  small  service  to  the  cause  of  mo- 
rality and  religion. 

If  the  abomination  is  found  only  where  Chris- 
tianity has  not  yet  come  in  its  power,  then  it 
witnesses  to  the  value  of  the  Christian  religion 
generally  ;  and  if  it  appears  only  under  certain 
forms  and  phases  of  the  temporal  framework  of 
an  establishment,  then  we  have  a  practical 
groundwork  for  comparing  that  with  others  in 
which  the  same  abomination  is  not  to  be  found. 

In  doing  this  we  have  no  wish  or  intention  of 
censoring  one  part  of  the  human  race  and 
praising  another ;  for  we  believe  that,  until  they 
"receive  impressions,"  they  are  all  very  much 
alike.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  alone  gives  us 
any  hope  of  success  in  our  attempts  to  improve 
mankind,  either  in  knowledge  or  in  conduct.  If 
the  distinction  were  inherent,  bom  with  the  indi- 
viduals, there  would  be  no  hope ;  because  the 
character  would  be  fixed  before  we  could  apply 
even  the  first  element  of  our  teaching.  But,  as 
all,  or  nearly  all,  depends  on  the  impressions, 
and  as  we  have  the  selection  and  control  of  these 
from  the  very  beginning,  we  must  share  largely 
in  the  blame  of  those  who  suffer  in  consequence 
of  our  neglect  or  blundering.  In  practice,  in- 
deed, we  manage  matters  somewhat  differently, 
we  veil  the  disposing  cause  and  the  temptation, 
call  down  the  indignation  of  the  law  upon  the 
mere  instrument  of  the  crime,  (for  such  is  often 
the  &et,)  and  then  ^ve  thanks  **  that  we  are  not 
like  other  men  :"  but  of  this  some  other  time  ; 
so  to  our  present  subject. 

Oar  ultimate  object  is  a  practical  demonstra^ 
tion  of  this  proposition;  "  That  wherever  the 
Christian  religion  is  established,  aud  in  propor- 
tion as  its  rites  and  observances  approximate  that 
flimplicity  and  purity  which  were  initiated  and 
exemplified  by  its  Divine  Founder,  crime  is  dis- 
played whoUy  as  human  crime,  and  charged  home 
upon  the  guilty  parties,  as  their  own  personal  and 
inexcusable  act,  without  the  plea  of  superstition, 
established  custom,  or  any  other  bandage  what- 
ever wherewithal  to  tie  up  the  eyes  of  justice." 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  our 
proofs  and  illustrations.     It  has  been  sometimes 

[No,  18.     MaacH  29.  1887^2rf.l        Vol,  i. 


said  that  the  Hindil  superstition  i6  an  intellec- 
tual religion  ;  and  the  science  of  the  Brahmins 
has  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof.  Now  the  only 
proof  that  science  has  a  good  origin  is,  the  good 
effect  which  it  produces  on  t^e  people  ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  thing  but  superstition,  and 
superstition  which  a  red  man  of  the  American 
forests  would  treat  with  ridicule,  being  promoted 
by  Brahminical  science. 

There  is  hardly  a  crime  which  may  not  be 
committed  with  even  professional  regularity, 
and  yet  the  perpetrator  may  continue  a  saint  of 
the  purest  description.  We  shall  select  only 
three ;  Thuggee,  or  systematic  murder  for  its  own 
sake ;  Dacaittee,  or  midnight  plunder,  accom- 
panied by  murder  if  necessary  ;  and  Duebna, 
which  in  effect  means  the  defying  or  putting 
aside  of  the  law  by  incantations,  generally  of  the 
most  revolting  and  horrid  description — the  mode 
is,  that  they  are  performed  in  cold  blood,  and  in 
the  full  belief  that  the  Trimitri,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  or  some  of  them,  or  their  wives  and 
families  (for  they  are  literally  household  gods) 
will  approve  the  deed  and  grant  the  request. 
At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  last  men- 
tioned : 

Dhebna. 

Dhema  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing or  of  avoiding  the  law ;  and  the  same 
form  of  it  may,  we  believe,  be  practised  for 
either  purpose.  Murder,  immolation  of  some 
kind  or  other,  is  always  the  ultimate  result 
pointed  at ;  but  the  murder  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  practiser  of  the  Dhema,  and  not 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  practised.  There 
are  three  forms  of  it,  besides  some  subordinate 
ones  and  modifications.  For  the  sake  of  short- 
ness, we  shall  call  them  by  Begum,  by  Brahmin, 
and  by  Coor, 

Begum,  is  generally  practised  to  keep  off  the 
law,  or  to  insure  revenge  in  cases  where  the  party 
is  unable  to  take  it  forcibly,  vi  ei  armis.  The 
women  of  the  establishment  are  seized  by  their 
male  friends,  and  the  dagger  is  ready  brandished, 
or  the  poisoned  chalice  prepared  for  each;  it 
depending  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  the  party 
against  whom  the  menace  is  made,  whether  these 
shall  or  shall  not  be  applied  with  mortal  effect 
If  the  officer  of  justice  advances  to  do  that  which 
the  law  entitles  him  to  do,  then  the  murder  is 
committed,  and  the  punishment  falls  on  him  ;  and 
if  the  party  that  has  given  offence  does  not  make 
the  stipulated  reparation,  which  is  generally  not 
easy,  and  often  quite  impossible,  then  he  is  in 
the  same  predicament  Persons  of  purer  faith 
would  defy  this  superstition ;  but  it  is  as  firmly 
believed  in  by  the  threatened  in  these  cases  as  by 
the  threatener  ;  and  thus  the  terror  which  it  pro- 
duces is  great,  and  very  often  produces  the  effect 
No  conduct  of  a  man's  own  can  fall  upon  him 
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with  half  the  effect  which  this  murder  is  believed 
to  have  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  No« 
thing  earthly  can  prosper  with  him,  or  with  any 
of  his  race ;  every '  disease  shall  assail  their 
bodies,  every  mishap  shall  come  on  their  posses- 
sions ;  and  when  they  can  bear  no  more,  then 
death  shall  consign  them  over  to  eternal  tor- 
ment. 

Horrible  as  this  seems,  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  it  in  this  country.  The  •*  evil  eye," 
and  all  the  other  baneful  influences  of  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  are  still  believed  in  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  There  supernatural  powers  of 
mischief  are  also  always  ascribed  to  the  physi- 
cally feeble,  to  the  most  harmless  of  all  human 
beings,  aged  and  decrepid  females.  They  are 
even  given  to  animals.  A  hare,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  the  most  timid  of  living  creatures  ;  and 
yet  there  are  still  places  where  the  body  or  foot 
of  a  hare  is  more  dreaded  than  an  invading  army 
would  be  ;  and  we  have  known  of  fifty  fishermen 
being  sealed  up  in  their  houses,  for  an  entire 
day,  during  "  the  prime  of  the  fishing,**  by  the 
ample  circumstance  of  a  roguish  boy  driving  a 
black  pig  along  in  front  of  the  said  houses. 

We  have  also  much  closer  imitations  of  this 
power  of  Dhema  than  these  mentioned.  Half 
Jlhe  suicides  which  are  committed  are  really  pro- 
duced by  a  principle  which  is  analogous ;  and 
the  instances  in  which  persons  of  ill-regulated 
minds  and  turbulent  passions,  threaten  this  sort 
of  Dhema  upon  themselves  are  almost  innume- 
rable. The  depravity  which  prompts  this  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  leads  to 
the  murder  of  another,  only  it  is  dashed  with 
cowardice,  and  thus  it  is  characteristic  of  a  lower 
value  of  mind,'or  rather  a  more  degrading  species 
of  mental  misculture. 

Coor  is  generally  practised  with  a  view  of 
enforcing  a  demand  of  some  kind  or  other,  such 
as  the  payment  of  a  debt,  the  recovery  of  pro- 
perty, or  generally  the  satisfaction  of  any  demand 
which  the  party  making  it  has  not  the  power  to 
enforce.  This,  like  Begum,  may,  we  believe,  be 
practised  by  all  castes ;  though  "  who"  shall 
practise  either,  and  against  •*  whom,"  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  open  question.  One  of  higher  caste 
can  always  inform  agunst  one  of  lower ;  and,  as 
the  caste  is  that  of  the  performer  and  not  the 
party  employing  him,  this  is,  in  some  instances, 
the  only  way  in  which  a  low  caste  Hindik  can 
get  justice  at  the  hands  of  a  high  caste  one. 

Coor  is  a  very  revolting  exhibition.  A  pile  of 
dry  and  inflammable  wood  is  built  up  before  the 
door  of  the  party  operated  upon  ;  and  on  the  top 
of  this  pile  a  cow  or  an  old  woman  is  placed — ^the 
former  in  the  most  terrible  cases,  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  animal.  The  per- 
forming party  attends  ready  with  a  burning  torch ; 
and  if  the  other  does  not  consent  to,  and  satisfy 
the  demand  in  time,  the  pile  is  lighted,  and  the 
Tictim  te  In  a  moment  enyeloped  in  the  flames^ 


without  possibility  of  being  saved.  The  conse- 
quences of  this,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  cow, 
are  held  to  be  of  the  most  direlid  .nature  ;  aiid 
therefore  Coor  is  never  mentioned  by  a  believer, 
but  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  suppression  of 
the  breath. 

The  Brahmin  is  also  a  very  curious  matter, 
though  not  quite  so  revolting  to  a  stranger  as 
either  of  the  other  two.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  depth  of  superstition  which  it  involves, 
we  should  be  apt  to  see  a  good  deal -of  the  ludi- 
crous in  it.  The  ludicrous  is  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  all  such  incantations  which  have  not 
cruelty  in  them ;  at  least  in  places  and  among 
people  where  nobody  has  any  faith  in  them ;  but 
as  the  ignorant  are  very  prone  to  such  faith,  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  even  the  innocent  imitation 
of  incantation  is  a  very  questionable  means  of 
producing  mirth. 

One  of  the  modes  of  this  form  of  Dhema,  con- 
sists in  the  Dhema  standing  at  the  door  with  a 
great  stone  on  his  head,  until  he  shall  either 
sink  under  its  pressure,  or  force  the  other  party 
into  a  compliance  with  the  demand  for  which  he 
performs  the  Dhema.  Among  us,  the  fact  of  a 
man  coming  to  stand  before  the  door  with  a  big 
stone  on  his  head,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  a  compliance  with  any  other 
demand,  would  appear  very  absurd ;  but  suffering 
voluntary  pain  is  a  great  means  of  sanctity  among 
the  Hindus  ;  and  any  one  who  is,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  means  of  causing  injury  to  one 
engaged  in  these  penances  is  understood  to  suflfer 
most  unavoidably  and  most  seriously  for  the  same. 

The  most  characteristic  mode  of.  this  form  of 
Dhema  is  that  in  which  the  Brahmin  performs  the 
operation  in  his  own  person,  prepared  for  death 
certainly,  and  ready  to  inflict  it  on  himself;  but  not 
without  some  act  on  the  part  of  those  against 
whom  he  acts.  This  is  chiefly  resorted  to  for 
the  obtaining  of  debts  due,  when  the  debtor  is 
such  that  the  creditor  cannot  reach  him  by  the 
ordinary  power  of  the  law,  or  when  a  Brahmin 
of  high  caste  has  found  property  belonging  to 
others.  In  this  case,  by  the  law  of  Menu,  he 
keeps  the  whole  of  the  property,  or  five  sixths  of 
it ;  and  in  a  country  where  Ducait  robbery  is  not 
a  very  serious  inroad  upon  that  hereditary  sanc- 
tity which  a  Brahmin  derives  from  his  birth, 
**  found  "  property  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  be 
obtained ;  and  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  any 
process  in  the  HindA  courts. 

The  object  here  is  to  find  a  Brahmin  of  as 
high,  or  higher  caste,  than  he  who  has  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  this  is  seldom  a  matter  of  much  dif> 
ficulty ;  because,  though  such  a  Brahmin  is 
much  more  sacred  than  a  prince,  he  may  be  the 
most  abject  beggar  in  the  village.  Being  found, 
and  engaged,  he  provides  himself  with  a  dagger, 
a  bowl  of  poison,  or  both  ;  and  watching  till  he 
is  sure  that  the  party  is  within  his  dwelling,  he 
sits  down  before  the  door,  with  his  dagger  or  his 
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poison-cup  full  in  view ;  but  not  one  word  he 
uttezs,  and  not  a  single  menace  does  he  offer  to 
any  liFing  creature. 

Still,  the  fact  of  his  bemg  there  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  If  the  other  party  tries  to  escape, 
the  Brahmin  plunges  the  dagger  into  his  own 
heart,  or  drinks  the  poison ;  and  in  either  case 
he  very  soon  expires,  and  by  so  doing  inflicts 
temporal  misery  and  eternal  damnation  on  the 
other  party.  Even  the  temporal  punishment  is 
severe  enough,  for  there  is  a  loss  of  caste,  a  total 
exclusion  from  present  society,  and  no  alternative 
but  to  join  those  outcasts  whose  very  shadow  is 
pollution,  and  who  are  not  suffered  to  enter  the 
Tillage.  This  is  more  than  can  well  be  borne  ; 
and  therefore  very  few  endeavour  to  mak^  their 
escape  £rom  the  Brahmin* 

This  leads  to  "  the  tug  of  war,"  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  resolute  debtor,  or  other  holder  of  pro- 
perty, may  last  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
Brahmin  neither  eats  nor  drinks ;  and  for  the 
master  of  the  house  to  do  either  while  a  Brah- 
min ia  fasting  in  Dhema  at  the  door,  would  be  as 
certain  and  prolonged  misery  as  the  escape.  The 
Brahmin's  mercies  are  as  those  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  the  satirical  bard, — 

'*  To  wage  fierce  battle  -with  bis  teetb, 
And  fight  bis  ttabbom  guts  to  death.** 

But  even  though  the  party  had  bowels  of  iron, 
or  powers  of  abstinence  equal  to  that  of  a  toad, 
it  would  avail  him  nothing.  The  battle  of  starv- 
ing is  not  an  equal  one.  If  the  man  on  whom 
the  Brahmin  sets  dies,  no  harm  ensues  to  the 


Brahmin  ;'  while  the  man  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  dying  in  his  obstinacy  and  his  sins, 
without  the  least  benefit  from  salgrum  stone, 
sacred  service,  or  cow-dung ;  and  therefore  his 
case  is  a  very  hopeless  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  should  outstand  the  Brahmin,  which  from 
the  abstemious  habits  of  that  caste  is  not  to  be 
done  but  by  a  very  desperate  effort,  the  conse- 
quences are  the  same  as  if  he  had,  by  an  at- 
tempted escape,  driven  his  holy  gaoler  to  the  use 
of  the  dagger  or  the  poison.  On  earth,  he  loses 
caste,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  is  driven  to  the 
pariahs,  while  there  is  no  hope  for  him  in  the 
next  world.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  Brahmin 
once  takes  his  station  at  the  door  in  Dherna,  there 
is  no  means  of  escape  for  any  one  who  is  a 
Hindu,  but  by  satisfying  the  demand  if  he  is  able, 
or  trying  to  compound  it  if  he  is  not. 

In  those  parts  of  India  which  are  near  British 
influence,  these  practices  are  not  now  very  com- 
mon ;  but  in  former  times  they  were  general ; 
and  they  are  stiU  not  unfrequent  in  the  remote 
parts.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a  state  of  mental 
depravity  more  degrading  than  this ;  and  when 
we  think  of  it  we  cease  to  wonder  why  the  vast 
proportion  of  so  fine  a  country  as  India,  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  an  easy  prey  to  any  warrior  who 
dared  to  invade  their  territory.  Now  that  the 
sources  of  internal  disturbance  are  nearly  dried 
up,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  British  example,  and 
especially  the  zealous  and  judicious  introduction 
of  Christianity,  will  heal  many  of  these  mental 
and  moral  diseases;  and,  on  -^n^v  accounts,  they 
deserve  this  at  the  hand  of  -^^i^iun. 


HYMN  AT  SUNSET  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 


[Wc  Inotr  not  wbo  Is  the  Intellifent  atttbor  of  Uiete  beautiful 
rtrwy  Imt  ihrny  an  wunlr  desernng  of  a  more  laating  record 
than  among  the  ephemeral  columna  of  passing  criticism.] 

Oh  Thou  who  hut  thine  altar  made 

On  every  mountaia's  brow ; 
Whose  temple  is  the  forest's  shade, 

Its  arch,  the  forest's  bough ; 
Thou  hast  ever  listened  when  we  prayed, 

And  thou  wilt  hear  us  now. 

Fall  kingly  Is  thy  royal  grace 

On  the  wide  world  poured  forth ; 
From  the  sunny-sonth,  "  in  pride  of  place," 

To  the  icy.girded  north ; 
The  glorious  beauty  of  thy  face 

Doth  shine  upon  the  earth. 

To  each — to  all — thy  bounty  flows, 
'  Pull,  bouodlesB,  deep,  and  free ; 
Thou  hast  flowers  for  earth,  and  itan  for  heaven, 

And  gems  for  the  blue  sea ; 
And  for  US  our  everlasting  hills. 
And  hearts  which  dauntless  be. 

More  hast  thou  given,  oh,  God  I  yet  more 

Than  our  spirits  true  and  bold ; 
And  our  mighty  mountain  sentinels, 

Those  watchers  stem  and  old— 
The  shadow  of  a  glorious  past 

Our  memory  doth  enfold. 
That  little  hand  of  shepherd  men, 

Who  left  their  flocks  with  thee, 


And,  strong  in  heart,  went  boldly  fofth 
To  make  our  mountains  free— 

Thy  hand  was  with  their  steadfast  worthy 
And  they  won  the  victory. 

And  they,  the  saints  of  later  tioM, 

Who  dwelt  in  places  lone. 
And  wandering  exiles  for  their  faith, 
Through  toil  and  famine,  flght  and  death, 

Their  martyr- crowns  have  won,— 
'Twas  thou  received  their  fleeting  breath, 

And  they  sit  beneath  thy  throae. 
Forsake  us  not,  but  as  of  old 

So  let  our  spirits  be ; 
And  give  us  still  the  courage  bold 

To  keep  our  mountains  free ; 
And  our  ancestral  faith  to  hold, 

Wherewith  we  worship  thee. 

The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 

The  feeble  and  the  small^— 
We  leave  throughout  the  siknt  night, 

Nor  fear  lest  harm  befall ; 
For  thou  who  blest  the  patriarch's  store. 

Wilt  guard  and  keep  them  all. 

Praise  from  the  mountain's  lordly  crest, 

Praise  from  the  valley  lone. 
For  all  our  daily  blessedness, 

For  our  bright  ones  who  are  gone, 
To  thee,  the  mightiest,  wisest,  best, 

The  great  eternal  One  I 
o  2 
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SPECIMEN  OF  A  NEW  DICTIONARY.— No.  IL 


AsTROLOOT. — Thp  ancient  recipe  for  acquiring 
foresight  without  knowledge  or  reflection. 

Bigotry. — The  Typhon  of  the  church.  The 
parallelism  between  the  more  striking  features  of 
heathen  mythology  and  the  chief  characteristics 
of  corrupt  Christianity  is  often  startling,  and  re- 
markably illustrates  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
human  depravity.  Mark  the  identity  of  Typhon 
(who  also  rejoices  in  the  aliases  of  Enceladus, 
and  Typhosus)  with  bigotry.  1 .  He  was  a  giant. 
2.  He  was  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra — 
"  hell  and  earth."  3.  He  had  a  hundred  serpent 
or  dragon  heads.  4.  Flames  of  devouring  fire 
darted  from  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  his  voice  re- 
sembled the  yells  of  all  discordant  animals.  5.  He 
laid  snares  for  his  peaceful,  religious,  and  useful 
brother  Osiris;  misrepresented  the  nature  and 
objects  of  his  benevolent  enterprise ;  poisoned  the 
public  mind  against  him;  and  murdered  him  at 
his  return.  6.  Jupiter  was  compelled  to  hurl  his 
most  dreadful  thunderbolts  in  order  to  put  him  to 
flight.  7.  But  even  m  his  vanquished  and  im- 
prisoned state,  the  flames  of  Etna  are  his  breath, 
and  earthquakes  result  from  his  merely  changing 
the  posture  of  his  body.  8.  His  emblem  was  a 
wolf  and  a  crocodile — **  hypocrisy  and  ferocity.*' 
To  point  out  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
worthies  in  question,  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
reader's  organ  of  comparison :  it  is  more  than  a 
family-likeness  ;  it  is  perfect  identity.  Bigotry  is 
Enceladus  "  christened  " — TyphoDus  in  canonicals. 
Typhon  ••  writ  large."  "  Bigotry  fell  down  and 
broke  his  leg,"  says  Bunyan,  and  devoutly  adds, 
"  I  wish  he  had  broken  his  neck."  Let  us  hope 
that  his  neck  is  yet  destined  for  this,  or  some 
other  visitation  equally  eflicacious. 

CoiNciDSMCEB. — Who  has  not  often  been  struck 
with  the  occurrence  of  events,  each  of  which  was 
quite  unexpected,  but  the  coincidence,  the  falling 
together  of  which  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to  be 
beyond  the  course  of  nature,  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability, and  the  whole  doctrine  of  contingencies  ? 
Events  appear  to  occur  in  cycles.  Not  only  do 
they  seem  to  come  from  different  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  the  same  point,  but  it  would  seem  as  if, 
at  parting,  they  asked  each  other,  like  Macbeth's 
witches,  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again?"  and 
as  if  they  punctually  kept  their  appointment ;  and 
they  do  this  although  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
linked,  or  connected  by  the  remotest  affinity. 
And  not  only  do  individual  events  thus  come  to- 
gether, but  whole  series,  two  or  three  distinct 
courses  of  events,  do  the  same :  not  only  is  the 
fabled  wheel  of  fortune  seen — ^the  vision  of  pro- 
phecy is  realized — a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  On 
this  principle  we  believe  Dr.  Croly's  volume  en- 
titled "  Divine  Providence,  or  the  three  cycles  of 
Revelation,"  is  constructed.  His  object  is  to  raise 
a  new  evidence  for  the  Gospel — to  prove  that 
"  Christianity  is  the  direct  work  of  Providence/' 


by  showing  that  the  leading  facts  of  Christian  his- 
tory have  been  the  leading  facts  of  the  two  for- 
mer dispensations,  Judaism  and  the  Patriarchal 
religion ;  and  that  those  facts  have  occurred  in 
the  three,  not  merely  in  essence,  but  with  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  order.  Coinci- 
dences in  ordinary  life  are  familiar  to  all.  We 
ourselves  have  sometimes  met  in  the  course  of  our 
reading  with  a  strange  word,  or  a  new  technical 
term;  and  before  we  have  done  wondering  about 
it,  we  meet  with  it  again,  and  agsdn,  and  again,  in 
three  different  books,  and  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. We  think  of  an  early  acquaintance 
whom  we  have  not  seen  for  twelve  years,  and 
scarcely  thought  of  for  twelve  months — and,  while 
he  is  yet  in  our  thoughts,  we  meet  with  a  friend 
who  inquires  when  last  we  heard  of  him — or,  on 
returning  home,  there  is  a  letter  just  arrived  from 
him.  After  being  all  our  life  unacquainted  with 
I  some  particular  fact — we  meet  with  it  two  or  three 
i  times  in  conversation  and  reading  on  the  same  day. 
I  A  discovery  in  science  is  made — the  search  of 
ages — ^but  no  sooner  is  it  announced  than  two  or 
three  individuals,  living  in  different  and  distant 
countries,  appear  to  have  made  the  same  dis- 
covery at  the  same  time.  The  great  discovery 
respecting  the  ner\'ous  system  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell  and  a  Signor  Carlobelli  has  been  remarked 
on  by  others  as  a  striking  coincidence ;  for  not 
only  was  the  same  discovery  made  simultaneously, 
but  by  two  individuals  whose  very  names,  be  it 
observed,  are  nearly  alike.  Well  do  we  remember 
the  way  in  which  our  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  doctrine  of  coincidences;  though  many 
other  things  of  much  greater  importance,  we  fear, 
have,  since  then,  been  forgotten.  We  were  riding 
with  a  friend  through  Gracechurch-street  on  the 
outside  of  a  stage,  when  a  person  on  the  pave- 
ment, speaking  of  a  man  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  in  a  passion,  exclaimed,  "  his  monkey  is 
up,  however."  We  asked  our  friend  the  origin  of 
the  phrase ;  but  as  he  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ourselves  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  specu- 
late about  it.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  old 
London-bridge  we  had  discussed  the  merits  of 
two  or  three  hypotheses,  and  had  dismissed  them. 
Before  we  could  start  another,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  operation  of  driving  the  piles, 
— visible  from  the  top  of  the  coach — ^for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  bridge.  Tlie  ponderous  weight 
belonging  to  the  machine  used  for  driviftg  the 
piles  was  about  to  descend  on  a  pile,  when  in- 
stantly it  flashed  on  our  mind  that  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  was  bodily  before  us.  Though  we  had 
never  seen  the  machine  before,  we  suddenly  re- 
membered that  it  was  called  "  a  monkey,"  and  in 
the  enormous  weight  wound  up  to  the  utmost 
height,  and  about  to  fall  with  a  crushing  force,  we 
saw  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  reason  why  one  is 
to  beware  of  a  man  when  "  his  monkey  i^  up." 
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But  this  was  not  all — ^for,  immediately  afterwards, 
ou  opening  a  pocket  Dictionary  of  general  know- 
ledge which  we  held  in  our  hand,  and  which  we 
opened  without  any  reference  to  the  coincidence 
named,  the  very  first  word  that  met  our  eye  was, 
"  Monkey — a  machine  used  for  driving  large 
piles  of  wood*  What  a  strange  collection  of 
coincidences  would  be  found  in  the  history  of 
courtships  and  marriages ! 

But  Angular  as  many  coincidences  are,  their 
occurrence  is  not  unaccountable.  We  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  suppose  the  immediate  and 
arbitrary  interposition  of  Providence,  on  the  one 
hand;  nor,  on  the  other,  do  we  abandon  such 
occurrences  to  chance :  for  we  believe  that, 
though  we  seem  to  stand  amidst  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  events  in  lawless  and  incessant  whirl,  like 
the  dancing  motes  of  a  sunbeam,  yet,  like  those 
motes,  each  of  all  these  events  obeys  a  law  im- 
pressed on  it  by  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God. 
The  number  of  events  that  cross  the  path  of 
every  individual  is  immense.  Each  of  them,  like 
a  planet,  has  an  orbit  of  its  own ;  and  as  long  as 
they  move  at  medium  distances  from  each  other, 
they  might  pass  and  repass  by  myriads  unnoticed. 
But  when,  like  two  planets,  any  of  them  come 
fjr  a  moment  into  conjunction,  we  are  filled  with 
astonishment;  and  yet,  could  we  only  keep  an 
account  of  the  myriads  that  never  coincide,  we 
.  hould  find  probably  that  those  which  do,  were 
only  just  the  fair  proportion,  and  not  one  more. 

It  has  become  almost  proverbial  that  the 
romance  of  real  life  exceedsthe  romance  of  the 
unagination.     The  reason  is  plain.     Events  are 


of  two  kinds — those  of  an  average^  and  those  of 
an  extreme  character.  But  as  average  events  form 
the  great  bulk,  they  become  a  standard  by  which 
the  mind  measures  whatever  comes  and  claims 
its  belief.  The  writer  of  fiction,  therefore,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  read,  must  not  depart  very  far  from 
that  standard  of  probability  formed  out  of  the 
average  struck  from  the  general  current  of  events. 
But  this  very  average  implies  that  there  are  ex- 
tremes; and  when  Reality- takes  such  extremes, 
we  must  believe  them ;  the  only  liberty  then  left 
us,  is  to  wonder  as  much  and  as  long  as  ever  we 
please.  For  example,  were  a  person  in  London 
unexpectedly  to  encounter  an  old  friend  in  the 
street,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  it  would  be  simply  remarkable  :  were  a 
writer  of  fiction  to  say  that  the  encounter  occur- 
red twice — on  the  same  day — and  in  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  city,  he  would  be  ms&ing  a 
sufficient  demand  on  our  credulity ;  to  exceed 
this  would  be  outraging  probability.  And  yet 
reality  has  exceeded  it.  A  person — ^himself  a 
stranger  in  town — accidentally  met  an  old  friend 
who  was  also  a  mere  visiter  in  town ;  and,  after 
parting,  with  the  idea  that  they  should  never 
shake  hands  again,  they  met  on  the  same  day  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  spot  of  their 
first  interview,  in  the  suburbs ;  and  after  again 
parting  full  of  wonder  at  this  singular  coincidence, 
one  of  them  entered  the  room  of  an  inn  at  night 
just  at  the  moment  the  other  was  astonishing  two 
or  three  friends  with  an  account  of  th^  strange 
occurrence. 


THE  PORTRAIT. 


A  SKETCH. 


This  picture  must  surely  raise  my  reputation 
as  a  painter  beyond  the  region  of  doubt,  thought 
the  youthful  and  aspiring  artist,  as  he  zealously 
plied  his  pencil,  and  had  nearly  completed  the 
"  last  sitting." 

Bright  visions  of  public  applause,  distinguished 
success,  and  high  patronage,  crowded  into  his 
head,  which  was  nearly  as  scantily  supplied  as 
his  purse,  except  with  what  had  reference  to 
punters,  paintings,  &c.;  till  at  length  the  work 
was  finished  ;  and,  oh  I  the  trying  moment,  when 
it  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  family, 
the  father  of  which  the  portrait  in  question  was 
intended  to  represent 

"  Oh  I  is'nt  it  exactly  like  Pa!  "—"oh  I  oh  I  is'nt 
it  like  him?"  was  the  cry  which  was  raised  and 
reiterated  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 

The  artist,  who  was  in  the  back-ground  of  the 
group,  with  his  palette  on  his  arm,  breathed,  and 
wiped  his  brow,  while  these  amiable  young  per- 
sons rung  the  changes  of  their  approbation,  which 
to  his  ear  was  most  delicious  music.  "Yes,"  said 


mamma,  "  it  certainly  does  the  artist  great  credit ; 
but  he  has  not  flattered  you,  my  dear,"  turning  to 
her  husband ;  "  there's  a  fierceness  of  expression 
which  is  not  natural  to  you :  I  think.  Sir,"  added 
she,  addressing  the  painter,  "  if  you  could  give  a 
smile  to  the  countenance,  it  would  be  more  strik- 
ing, as  it  would  then .  convey  an  idea  of  Mr. 

H ^'s  benevolent  look."     "Yes,"  he  replied, 

scarcely  knowing  how  to  meet  the  suggestion ; 

for  in  truth  Mr.  H ^'s  head,  although  by  no 

means  intellectual  in  appearance,  was  far  from 
expressing  the  milder  emotions  to  which  she 
alluded,  "it  is  natural  that  you  should  wish 
to  see  in  the  picture  the  look  which  is  habitu- 
ally directed  to  yourself,  and  if  you  could  be 

present  in  the  room  as  a  mark  for  Mr.  H 's 

attention  while  I  retouch  the  portrait,  perhaps  the 
alteration  you  wish  might  be  effected." 

Before  the  lady  could  reply,  her  eldest  son  en- 
tered the  room.  "  Well  Charles,  what  do  you 
think  of  it?"  sud  his  father,  observing  that  he 
stood  mute.    "Why,"  said  Charles,  with  a  few 
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doubtful  glances,  alternately  from  his  father  to  the 
portrait,  I  think  it  will  be  like,  but — it's  difficult 
to  say — ^indeed  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  an 
opinion  before  it  is  finished."  **  Yes,  yes,"  echoed 
old  Dr.  —  the  family  physician,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  '*  it  is  only  children  and  fools  that 
wish  to  see  these  things  before  they  are  com- 
pleted.**    Here  the  punter  exchanged  looks  with 

Mrs.  H » (who  had  manifested  the  most  trying 

impatience  to  see  it  from  its  commencement,)  not 
without  observing  that  she  had  a  little  more 
than  her  usual  colour.  The  son,  meanwhile,  took 
up  a  book,  which  seemed  to  be  the  object  that 
occasioned  his  visit  to  the  apartment,  and  walked 
indifferently  away,  saying,  *'  of  course  it  will  be 
very  different  when  it  is  done."  And  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him,  the  blank  look  of  the 
artist  betrayed  the  emotions  of  disappointment 
and  vexation  which  had  put  to  flight  the  gay  fan- 
cies he  had  been  indulging. 

Mr.  H ,  who  till  now  had  suspended  his  re- 
marks upon  the  work,  asked,  **  Is  the  hair  to  re- 
main thus?"  adding  that  he  ought  to  have  run  a 
comb  through  it  while  it  was  in  progress,  and  was 
proceeding  to  elicit  from  the  painter  his  ultimate 
Intentions  respecting  the  cravat, &c.,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  servant,  who  announced  a  visi- 
tor, Mr.  C— — .  This  gentleman  was  scarcely 
half  through  the  ceremony  of  salutation,  and 
was  remarking  '*  what  delightAil  weather  we 
have,*  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
portrait. 

"  Bless  me!  why  that's  yourself,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  Mr.  H hard  in  the  fece,  "  I 

declare  you  and  it  are  as  like  as  two  brickbats, 
except  that  it's  rather  too  red  for  you.  It's 
an  astonishing  likeness — but  don't  think  there's 
quite  enough  slate  in  the  hair." 

**  One  would  think,  C ,  that  you  were  a 

bricklayer:  can't  you  command  more  poetical 
similitudes  than  bricks  roofed  with  slate  ?"  observed 

Mr.  H . 

"  Well  then,  twilight,*  rejoined  Mr.  C ,  *•  or 

grey,  if  you  will ;  you  know  I  don't  flatter  you, 
old  boy ;  we  are  going  down  the  hill  now,  eh?" 
said  he,  familiarly  inserting  his  elbow  into  his 
fiiend's  ribs.  "  But  upon  my  word,"  he  proceeded, 
again  inspecting  the  portrait,  **  it  is  as  like  as  any 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  was  a  portrait  of  ray  father,  that  was 
done  some  years  before  he  died,  by  a  self-taught 
artist,  I  forget  his  name,  a  most  astonishing  like- 
ness it  was.  Ye%  that's  decidedly  good,  but  I 
must  say,  I  think  it  flatters  you  a  little." — "  Yes, 
rm  inclined  to  think  the  painter  has  done  me 

justice," answered  Mr.  H ,  looking  towards  the 

latter  as  he  spoke,  just  as  this  victim  of  opmion 
and  caprice  was  silently  thinking  that  hope  was 
like  "  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,"  one  moment 
prostrate,  and  the  next  erect 

The  look,  however,  which  Mr.  H— ^  directed 
towards  him,  Berved  as  an  introduction  to  Mr. 


C ,  who,  with  an  air  of  familiar  condescensiou 

proceeded  to  say  to  him,  "  Well,  sir,  I'm  sure  this 
picture  does  you  infinite  credit,  but  there's  just 
one  thing  that  struck  me  as  soon  as  I  looked  at 
it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark — I 
don't  profess  to  be  a  judge,  therefore  won't  pretend 
to  pass  an  opinion;  though  I  used  to  be  very 
partial  to  the  art  at  one  time,  but  don't  be  guided 
by  what  I  say,  but  still — ^youll  excuse  me,  don't 
you  think  that  shade  over  the  eye  is  just  a  thought 
too  strong?" 

'*  Do  you  mean  this  eye  ?"  answered  the  painter, 
pointing  with  his  pencil : "  Aye,"  replied  the  visiter* 
"  just  the  least  in  the  world." — **  Oh,"  exclaimed 

Mrs.  H ,  "pray  do  not  touch  that  eye,  if  any 

thing  it  is  the  most  like  of  the  two." — **  No,  my 
dear  madam,"  rejoined  Mr.  C  ■  ■»  with  a  alight 
appearance  of  confusion,  and  turning  to  the  artist 
again,  he  added,  "you  didn't  understand  me  to 
mean  that  eye?"  "Then  you  mean  this,"  obse- 
quiously answered  the  latter,  and  touched  gently 
(to  all  appearance)  for  some  minutes  about  the 
eye  in  question. 

"  That's  a  wonderful  improvement,"  vociferated 
the  critic  exultingly,  as  the  painter  withdrew  from 
the  picture ;  "  that  touch  has  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  face, — ^that's  an  amazing 
improvement, — I  could  not  have  supposed  it 
would  have  made  such  a  difference — ^positively, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  could'nt  desire  to  see 
any  thing  more  perfect.  By  the  way,  have  you 
seen  Mr.  Owen's  portrait?  it's  the  most  surprising 
thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is,  the  likeness  of  my  poor  old  faUier  I 
mentioned  to  you — Oh!  it's  prodi — "  here  the 
door  opened  again  and  Mrs.  L  was  ushered 
into  the  room. 

A  few  minutes,  of  course  elapsed,  while  the 
family  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  state  of  Mrs. 
L.'s  health,  &c.,  but  as  soon  as  they  could  de- 
cently glide  from  this  important  point,  they 
directed  her  attention  to  the  portrait,  while  she 
took  her  seat  upon  the  sofiu 

She  then  looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
doubtful  what  to  say,  casting  an  inquiring  glance 
round  the  circle,  in  an  evident  endeavour  to  come 
at  the  sense  of  the  company  on  the  subject,  from 
which  to  take  her  cue.  At  length,  turning  to  the 
former  visiter,  she  ejaculated,  "  It  is  not  meant 
for  you,  sir,  is  it?" 

This  observation  produced  a  laugh  firora  some, 
surprise  in  others,  and  mortification  in  all,  espe* 
cially  the  artist,  who  was  now  heartsick,  and 
turned  towards  the  window,  like  a  leech  from  the 
salt. 

"  My  dear  madam,  just  look  again,"  said  Mr. 
C  ,  "it's  a  most  admirable  likeness i"  and 
then  the  lady,  finding  she  was  against  the  stream, 
began  to  edge  round.  "  Why  yes,"  she  replied, 
"  now  I  come  to  look  at  it  again,  I  see  who  it  is 
meant  for ;  Oh  I  yes,  to  be  sure,"  she  continued, 
"  There's  the  forehead  ezAetly-.«nd  also  the  hair  jT 
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and  now,  pkcing  herself  in  a  leniote  comer  of  the 
apartment,  she  exclaimed  with  great  apparent  de- 
light, "  Bless  me,  I  declare,  as  I  stand  here,  I  see 
the  likeness  is  very  strong." 

"  To  be  sure,  ma*am,  that's  just  what  I  said," 
shouted  Mr.  C— — ,  "  it's  strong  and  striking  ;"at 
the  same  time  addressing  the  original,  and  bend- 
ing his  body  into  a  graceful  curve,  to  take  a 
telescopic  view  of  the  picture  through  his  hand, 
be  said,  "just  look  at  it  this  way,  my  dear  sir,  it 
really  looks  like  reality." 

**  I  should  be  afraid  of  a  crick  in  my  neck,  sir," 
answered  his  friend,  drily. 

Not  exactly  relishing  the  quiz,  the  self-com- 
placent critic  again  addressed  the  tortured  painter, 
who  was  preparing  to  leave  the  scene. 

"  I  dsLTe  say,"  he  observed,  "  you  find  a  great 
difference  in  point  of  facility  in  drawing  various 
faces  ?"  **  Nearly  as  much  as  in  the  opinions  passed 


upon  them  when  drawn,"  was  the  laconic  and 
somewhat  sulky  reply. 

"  Ahl"  retorted  the  former,  "no  doubt  you  are 
often  greatly  annoyed  by  the  remarks  which  you 
are  obliged  to  hear;  that's  one  reason  why  I 
should  never  be  able  to  endure  your  profession." 
"  Truly,  sir,"  returned  the  painter,  with  an  air  of 
quiet  indifference,  "  there  are  few  pleasures  with- 
out some  alloy ;  but  those  of  pamting  are  far  more 
than  a  balance  for  its  pains;  and  as  to  the 
grievance  you  allude  to,  one  becomes  accustomed 
to  it ;  and  besides,  patience,  like  most  other  vir- 
tues, acquires  strength  by  exercise." 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  having  taken  his  leave,  walked  ab- 
stractedly down  stairs.  Emerging  from  the  hall,  he 
took  precisely  the  direction  which  did  not  lead  to 
his  home,  and  had  proceeded  nearly  a  mile  before 
he  discovered  his  mistake. 


A  SCOTTISH  SACRAMENT. 

CHAFTEE  n. 


PaATEa  being  ended,  and  the  congregation 
seated.  Dr.  S.  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  as  the 
text  of  a  sermon  appropriate  for  the  morning  of 
a  communion  Sabbath,  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Hosea ; — "  O  Israel,  thou 
hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thine 
help." 

This  text  enabled  Dr.  S.  to  expand  and  illus- 
trate the  same  doctrines  which  he  had  touched 
upon  in  bis  prayer.  The  fallen  condition  of 
man  was  clearly  proved  both  by  reason  and  by 
revelation:  and  it  was  shown  with  equal  force 
and  conviction,  that  if  man  could  not,  of  his  own 
strength,  continue  in  purity  of  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law  whilst  he  himself  was  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  much  less  can  he  of  his  own  strength 
return  to  such  obedience  after  he  has  once  de- 
parted from  the  law.  That,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  is  naturally 
upon  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  though  in 
the  sight  of  men  there  are  distinctions  of  good 
conduct  and  of  evil  conduct,  yet  in  the  sight  of 
God  all  mankind  are  sinners,  and  to  him  even 
the  purity  of  the  natural  man  is  iniquity. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  never  before  so 
forcibly  struck  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
universality  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  salvation,  and  the  delivery 
from  the  bondage  and  the  punishment  of  this  sin, 
except  through  the  mediation  of  one  capable  of 
suffering  as  man,  and  at  the  Same  time  saving  as 
God  ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  atonement,  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  people ;  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast 
destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy  help."  These 
are  words  of  the  most  important  instruction  and 
of  the  most  delightful  consolation  ;  for  he  who 
convinces  us  of  sin,  at  the  same  time  makes 
known  to  us  ihe  way  of  salvation. 


The  day  had  become  so  oppressively  hot  that, 
though  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  the 
crowd  in  the  low-roofed  church  was  so  close,  that 
Dr.  S.  felt  a  little  pause  necessary  in  the  middle 
of  his  sermon,  the  more  especially  as  that  ser^ 
mon  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  professional 
labours  for  the  day.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  he  should  husband  his  strength  in  order  to 
preserve  equal  energy  throughout.  Accordingly, 
when  he  had  established  in  the  clearest  manner 
man's  degeneracy,  and  utter  inability  to  help 
himself,  he  proposed  a  short  pause,  during  which 
the  assembled  people  should  again  siilg  to  the 
praise  of  their  God. 

The  hymn  which  he  selected  for  this  purpose 
was  Dr.  Logan's  beautiful  paraphrase  on  the  first 
twelve  verses  of  the  forty-second  chapter  of  the 
evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  in  which  there  is  a 
very  sublime  delineation  of  the  coming,  the 
power,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
final  blessing  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  even  to  the  remotest  isles 
of  the  ocean.  Dr.  S.  read  the  whole  hymn  ;  and 
there  was  one  stanza  which  produced  a  most 
heart-thrilling  effect.  It  was  that  which  describes 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  shi  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer:— 

*<  Asunder  bunt  the  gates  of  braai,  * 
The  iron  fetter*  fall ; 
And  glorioui  light  and  liberty 
Are  straight  restored  to  alL" 

Almost  immediately  follows  the  portion  which 
was  sung  by  the  congregation  ;— 

**  Sing  to  the  Lord,  in  dieerful  stosiiUi 
Let  earth  his  praise  resoond, 
Te  who  upon  the  ocean  dwell, 
And  fill  the  islei  around. 
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O  city  of  tlie  Lord,  begin 

The  univerMl  song, 
And  let  the  scattered  villaget 

The  cheerful  note*  prolong. 

Let  Kedar't  wildemew  zhi 

Lift  op  her  lonely  voice. 
And  let  the  tenanU  of  the  rock 

In  accents  rude  rejoice ; 

Till,  'mid  the  streanu  of  distant  landi, 

The  islands  sound  hia  praise; 
And  all  combined,  with  one  accord, 

Jehovah's  glories  raise." 

My  companion  sung  those  spirit-stirring 
stanzas  with  tenfold  more  emotion  than  he  did 
the  former  ones ;  and  in  this  he  only  agreed  with 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  congregation,  for  all 
had  now  begun  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  solemn 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Nor  was  this  spirit  less  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  preacher  himself.  To  bring  "  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,"  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
public  duty  of  a  Christian  minister ;  and  when 
Dr.  S.  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  his  congre- 
gation the  proper  feeling  of  the  words,  "  In  me  is 
thine  help,"  that  heart  must  have  been  hard  in- 
deed which  would  not  have  answered  to  his 
appeal.  He  set  forth  in  the  most  lively  manner 
the  great  goodness  and  unspeakable  condescen- 
sion of  tlie  Son  of  the  most  high  God,  co-equal 
and  co-eternal  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  consenting  to  dwell  upon  earth,  and 
take  upon  him  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  in 
order  that  he  might  make,  for  fallen  man,  the 
only  atonement  which  the  broken  law  of  God 
admitted.  He  established,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, the  truth  of  this  delightful  portion  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God  ;  he  pointed  out  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  the  heart,  a  matter  of  faith  and  not 
of  speculation*  and  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
communicated  by  free  grace,  is  the  only  ground 
of  salvation,  the  only  plea  which  any  one  of  the 
human  race  can  have  for  acceptance  in  the  sight 
of  God.  But  while  he  showed,  in  a  most  con- 
vincing manner,  that  this  salvation  by  grace 
through  faith,  is  the  only  salvation  in  the  sight  of 
God,  he  also  showed  that  other  evidence  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  sight  of  men  ;  and  that  they  who 
claim  to  be  the  children  of  the  Most  High  by 
regeneration,  must  walk  as  becomes  his  children, 
and  let  the  power  of  religion  be  made  manifest 
through  the  whole  tenour  of  their  lives.  Thus 
clearly  establishing,  that  though  good  conduct  is 
not  in  itself  religion,  or  in  anywise  meritorious  in 
the  sight  of  God,  as  saving  men  from  sin  ;  yet 
that  the  holy  commandment  is  so  binding  upon 
the  conduct,  that  a  man  whose  life  is  not  pure, 
can  have  no  part  or  lot  in  that  pardon  and  atone- 
ment which  were  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour.  This  close  connexion  between  sound 
doctrine  and  purity  of  life  was  pointed  out  in  a 
manner  exceedingly  clear  and  highly  impres- 
sive;  and  the  effect  which  it  produced   upon 


the  congregation  was   as   delightfiil  as  it  was 
striking. 

My  companion,  to  whom  such  a  display  was 
nearly  new,  was,  so  to  express  it,  ears  all  over ; 
and  though  he  of  course  received  the  information 
only  by  the  natural  inlets  of  spoken  language, 
yet  it  seemed  to  tell  upon  every  feature  and 
every  limb.     He  remuned  silent  and  motioiiles.s 
and  only  appeared  to  feel  a  transient  touch  of 
regret,   when  the   imploring  of  God's  blessing 
upon  the  instruction  uitended  to  be  communi- 
cated by  this  part  of  the  service,  showed  that  it 
was  at  an  end.     Hitherto  it  had  been  only  pre- 
paration ;  but  now  Dr.  S.  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  in  order  to  declare  the  sacred  authority 
for   the   solemn  rites   of  the  Supper,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  worthy  to  the  Lord's  table, 
and  the  warning  of  the  unworthy  of  their  danger 
in  approaching  the  same.     The  words  of   the 
institution  are  in  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,    the    eleventh    chapter,  from    the 
twenty-third  verse  : — "  For  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you.  That 
the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  Uight  in  which  he  was 
betrayed  took  bread ;  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks  he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do  iu 
lemembrance  of  me.     After  the  same  manner 
also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  say- 
ing. This  cup  is  tho  new  testament  in  my  blood ; 
this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
of  me.     For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.     Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord,  unwor- 
thily, shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord.     But  let  a  man  examine  himself^  and 
so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that 
cup.     For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unwor- 
thily, eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself^ 
not  discerning  the  Lord's  body." 

This  portion  of  sacred  Scripture  contains  in 
itself  the  whole  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  the  invitation  to  the  worthy 
to  partake,  and  the  warning  to  the  unworthy  from 
partaking  of  the  same.  But  though  the  words 
are  clear  and  expressive,  the  application  of  them 
to  individuals  is  not  for  mortal  man  to  decide 
upon,  how  wise  and  how  good  soever  he  may  be. 
Real  religion  is  between  God  and  the  conscience ; 
and  it  remains  alone  with  Him  who  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts  to  say  who  is  truly  worthy  and  who  is 
unworthy  of  partaking  in  the  solemn  rite  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Dr.  S.  evidently  felt  that  he  stood  before  the 
assembled  multitude  only  as  a  counsellor  in  these 
matters  and  not  as  a  judge ;  and  therefore, 
though  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  he  set 
light  and  darkness  before  them,  and  delineated 
all  the  acts  of  external  conduct  by  which  worthi- 
ness or  unworthiness  may  be  known,  he  made  no 
personal  alluidon,  but  left  the  conscience  to  bear 
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witness  in  the  sight  of  God  to  the  effect  and 
troth  of  God*8  own  word,  as  declared  by  the 
inspired  apostle. 

The  invitation  to  the  worthy  to  sit  down  at 
the  holy  table,  and  commeniorate  the  great  sacri- 
fice made  for  sin  by  the  Redeemer,  was  most 
encouraging;  and  it  was  addressed  to  all  ages, 
ranks,  and  conditions,  without  distinction,  upon 
the  weU-grounded  principle  that,  if  equally 
blessed  with  the  £uth  delivered  to  the  saints,  all 
mankind  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
young,  who  were  then  to  communicate  for  the 
first  time,  the  aged,  whose  last  sacraipent,  and 
probably  whose  last  Sabbath  it  might  be,  toge» 
ther  with  those  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
were  all  equally  remembered,  and  equally 
encoaraged  by  the  devoted  and  discriminating 
minister. 

The  discourse  was  in  fact  a  paraphrase  or 
commentary  on  that  part  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  had  been  read ;  and  when  Dr.  S.  came  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  throws  the  burden  and 
the  responsibility  off  the  minister  and  upon  the 
people  themselves,  he  was  peculiarly  impressive. 
"  Let  a  roan  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat 
of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup."*  Tiiis  ex- 
amination, without  which  no  man  can  in  a  profit* 
able  manner  take  into  his  hands  the  symbols  of 
the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  is  an  individual  matter,  and  must  and  can 
be  performed  only  by  each  for  himself.  But  in 
this  as  in  all  other  matters,  instruction  may  be 
given,  and  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  the  expe- 
rienced may  lead  the  young  and  the  ignorant  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  was  the  view 
of  the  matter  taken  up  by  Dr.  S.  He  examined 
no  one ;  he  passed  sentence  upon  no  one  indi- 
vidually ;  but  he  set  forth  in  the  plainest  Ian* 
guage  and  the  most  forcible  manner,  how  the 
grand  business  of  self-examination  should  be  per- 
formed, in  order  that  every  one  may  know,  and 
assure  himself,  how  he  stands  in  the  sight  of  that 
All-seeing  and  All-searching  Being,  "  to  whom 
the  secrets  of  all  heails  be  open.'' 

At  this  part  of  the  doctor's  address,  I  observed 
that  my  companion  was  deeply  affected  ;  for  his 
moistened  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  speaker,  and 
there  was  upon  his  countenance  a  far  more  in- 
tense glow  than  I  ever  had  observed  when  we 
were  studying  the  beauties  of  nature  together. 
Then  came  the  warning,  "  He  that  eateth  and 
diinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  con- 
demnation, or  severe  reproof  (for  so  the  original 
may  be  rendered,)  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body."  Unexplained,  the  denunciation 
contained  in  this  passage  is  terrible ;  for,  as  we 
use  the  word  "  damnation"  only  in  reference  to 
the.  final  retribution  of  the  wicked  in  the  abodes 
of  never-ending  woe,  the  word  taken  in  this  mean- 
ing would  deter  the  feeble-minded  and  the  falter- 
ing from  the  holy  table,  and  from  those  blessings 
of  the  heart  and  ameliorations  of  the  life  which 


spring  from  communion  there.  But  Dr.  S.  showed 
clearly  that  though  unworthy  communicating  is 
a  grievous  sin,  as  contemning  the  free  grace  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  coming  to  his  holy  table 
with  lying  lips  and  a  heart  of  guile,  it  is  still  not 
unpardonable  ;  but  that  the  power  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  holy  religion, 
can  save  and  deliver  at  the  last  hour,  and  pluck 
"  as  brands  out  of  the  burning,"  those  who  stand 
upon  the  very  verge  of  destruction.  This  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion :  it  is  sin,  and  it  is  suffering — more  than  they 
who  are  without  God  in  the  world  can  tell,  to  delay 
the  covenant  of  the  Redeemer,  for  one  day  or  even 
for  one  hour;  but  still,  his  loving-kindness  is  to 
the  latest  moment  of  the  human  span ;  and  he 
can  give  salvation  even  when  the  grave  is  yawn- 
ing for  the  sincere  penitent  Who  is  a  God 
like  unto  our  God,  long-suffering  in  kindness, 
whose  mercy  is  for  thousands,  and  endureth  for 
ever  I 

Dr.  S.  was  peculiarly  earnest  in  impressing 
upon  his  numerous  and  attentive  congregation 
the  necessity  of  "  discerning  the  Lord's  body," 
in  order  to  a  worthy  participation  in  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Supper ;  and  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  he  took  occasion  to  set  before  them  the 
crucified  Redeemer  in  the  most  lively  manner, 
but  in  strict  accordance  with  what  is  declared 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  delivery,  this 
part  of  his  address  seemed  exceedingly  short ; 
but  it  was  too  long  for  my  transcription,  and  too 
fine  for  my  memory.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
was  a  faithful  and  forcible  delineation  of  God 
the  Saviour  in  all  that  he  did  and  suffered  to 
deliver  mankind  from  the  torment  of  never-ending 
misery ;  and  none  could  hear  such  a  delineation 
without  the  most  fervent  prayer  that  God  would 
make  them  his  "  in  the  day  when  he  maketh  up 
his  jewels." 

The  warning  to  the  unworthy  was  more  brief 
than  the  encouragement  to  those  of  an  opposite 
character;  for  there  seemed  a  hearty,  though 
sustained  and  sober  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor,  that  the  many  years  of  his  zealous  mi- 
nistry in  the  parish  of  B—  had  not  been  spent  in 
vain.  Still,  however,  the  chief  points  of  dis- 
qualification for  a  place  at  the  holy  table  were 
touched  upon  -,  and  among  the  rest  the  sin  of 
families  who  know  not  the  Lord,  and  do  not 
bend  the  knee  to  him  in  family  devotion,  was 
especially  insisted  upon.  I  saw  Tom  Allan's  lip 
quivering,  and  tears  rolling  in  fast  succession 
down  his  cheeks,  for  he  was  the  son  of  a  prayer- 
less  father,  though  a.  father  of  orderly  conduct  in 
the  world's  estimation ;  but  1  said  nothing ;  I  felt 
that  Tom's  eternal  interests  were  in  better  hands 
than  mine. 

The  address  was  at  last  concluded ;  and  while 
Dr.  S.  slowly  and  solemnly  descended  to  the 
tables,  for  the  sake  of  putting  into  the  hands  of 
the   people  seated   there  the  symbols  of  the 
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broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
the  congregation  filled  up  the  pause  by  singing 
a  hymn  ;  and  in  so  far  as  my  young  judgment 
went  it  was  most  appropriate.     It  ran  thus  :^ 

**  'TwM  on  that  night,  when  doomed  to  know 
The  eager  rage  of  every  foe, 
Th&t  night  in  which  he  iiras  hetnjed. 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  took  bread. 

And,  after  thanks  and  glorj  given 

To  him  that  rules  in  earth  and  heaven, 

The  tjmbols  of  his  fleah  he  broke. 
And  thus  to  all  his  foUowen  spoke:—* 

Mj  broken  body  thus  I  give. 

For  you,  for  all;  take,  eat,  and  live; 

And  oft  the  sacred  rite  renew, 

That  brings  my  wondrous  love  to  view. 

Then  in  his  hand  the  cup  he  raised. 
And  Gtod  anew  he  thanked  and  praiaed; 

While  kindness  in  his  bosom  glowed. 
And  from  his  lips  salvation  flowed. 

My  blood  I  thus  pour  forth,  he  cries. 
To  cleanse  the  soul  in  sin  that  lies ; 

In  this  the  covenant  is  seal'd. 

And  heaven's  eternal  grace  reveal'd. 

With  love  to  man  this  cup  is  fraught, 

Let  all  partake  the  sacred  draught ; 
Through  latest  ages  let  it  pour 

In  memory  of  my  dying  hour.** 

Before  the  singing  of  this  hymn  was  con- 
cluded, Dr.  S.  had  broken  the  bread,  and  tasted 
the  wine,  after  having,  in  appropriate  terms, 
implored  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  the 
ordinance ;  and  he  handed  to  the  elders  of  the 
congregation,  and  they  to  the  people  seated  at 
the  table.  The  ^ence  during  this  part  of  the 
service  of  the  day  was  so  deep,  that  had  a  grain 
of  sand  fallen  it  would  have  sounded  on  the  floor, 
and  all  present  were  held  as  by  enchantment. 
Though  it  was  not  new  to  me,  I  felt  it  strongly ; 
but  upon  my  companion  it  had  a  more  powerful 
influence,  and  seemed  to  engross  his  whole  soul. 
Indeed,  I  never  saw  one  so  young  enter  so 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  religious  rites,  of  which, 
like  myself,  he  was  only  a  spectator;  and  that 
day,  as  well  as  other  days,  have  very  strongly 
impressed  me  with  the  great  importance  of  social 
worship,  wherein  "  every  man  helpeth  his  neigh- 
bour, and  saith  to  his  brother,  be  of  good  cheer  ;** 
and  I  have  often  been  forcibly  struck  with  the 
value  of  the  Divine  command,  "  forget  not  the 
assembling  of  yourselves  together.** 

While  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Redeemer  were  slowly  handed  round  the 
communion  tables,  the  minister  devoutly,  and  at 
pauses,  repeated  such  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
other  short  sentences  of  a  religious  character,  as 
might  tend  to  direct  the  meditations  of  the 
people  to  holy  things.  "  Speak  ye  comfortably 
to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare 
is  accomplished,  thai  her  iniquity  is  pardoned.* 
"  I  will  go  into  thy  house  with  offerings,  I  will 
pay  thea  my  vowa."    ^  As  by  one  man's  dis- 


obedience many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
"  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound  ;  that  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even 
so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ."  *'  Let 
not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body.** 
"  Neither  yield  you  your  members  as  instruments 
of  unrighteousness  and  sin.**  "  Sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  are  not  under 
law,  but  under  grace.**  *'  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is 
the  ^t  of  God.**  With  these,  or  similar  quotas 
tions  of  sacred  Scripture,  interspersed  with  short 
sentences  of  his  own  did  Dr.  S.  occupy  "the 
minds  of  those  people  who  were  seated  at  "the 
communion  table,  and  also  rivet  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  were  within  the  church,  until 
the  singing  of  another  hymn  gave  agnal  for  the 
first  communicants  to  retire,  in  order  that  their 
places  might  be  occupied  by  others. 

The  hymn  which  was  sung  on  this  occasioD 
was  not  less  impressive  than  the  former,  and  it 
bore  expressly  on  the  same  solemn  occasion, 
embodying,  in  fiftct,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian 
religion : 


**  Behold  the  Sayiour  on  the 
A  spectacle  of  woe  \ 
See  from  his  agonizing  wounds 
The  hlood  inoestant  flow; 

Till  death's  pale  ensigns  o*cr  his  cheek 

And  trembling  lips  were  spread; 
Till  light  forsook  his  closing  eyes, 

And  life  his  drooping  headl 

'Tis  finish'd — ^was  his  latest  voice; 

These  sacred  accents  o'er, 
He  bowed  his  head,  gaye  up  the  ghost. 

And  sufferM  pain  no  more. 

'Tis  finishM— the  Messiah  dies 

For  sins,  but  not  his  own: 
The  great  redemption  is  complete. 

And  Satan's  power  o'erthrown. 

'Tis  flnisVd — aU  his  groans  are  past ; 

His  blood,  his  pains,  and  toils, 
Have  fully  vanquished  our  foes. 

And  crowned  him  with  their  spoils. 

'Tis  finish'd — legal  worship  ends, 

And  gospel  ages  run ; 
All  old  things  now  are  passed  away, 

And  a  new  world  begun." 

This  form  of  service,  consisting  of  psalins, 
addresses  by  the  different  ministers,  and  verses 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  communicants,  wa9 
continued  till  after  four  o'clock,  so  varied  in  the 
expression,  according  to  the  power  and  ability  of 
the  different  preachers  who  assisted  on  the  occasion, 
but  yet  so  uniform  in  its  general  scope  and  tendency, 
as  that  the  prolonged  description  of  it  would 
have  the  appearance  of  repetition.  The  interest, 
however,  did  not  abate ;  and  when  the  morning 
service  came  to  a  conclusion,  that  conclusion 
appeared  to  be  a  fubjeoft  of  regret  to  the  whole 
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nbled  multitude  i  but  H  was  regret  tempered 
with  gratitude  for  the  sacred  instruction  which 
bad  been  g^Ten,  and  the  lively  and  impressive 
manner  in  which  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  and 
salvation  through  him  bad  been  set  forth. 

While  the  more  solemn  and  appropriate  ser- 
vice  of  the  day  was  carrying  on  within  the 
chixreh,  the  remainder  of  the  multitude,  who 
could  not  find  sitting  or  even  standing  room 
within  the  walls,  listened  to  a  succession  of  ser- 
mons delivered  from  the  tent  There  was  an 
intercfaanga  of  situation,  by  which  those  in  the 
dnireb,  and  those  hearing  the  word  under  the 


canopy  of  heaven,  exdianged  places  with  each 
other ;  so  that  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of 
being  one  congregation ;  and  these  changes  were 
made  with  so  much  quietude  and  decorum,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  noticed,  except  by  the 
appearance  of  new  parties  within  the  church,  as 
those  who  rose  from  the  tables  retired  to  hear 
the  word  in  the  open  air.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
voice  audible  during  the  long  service  of  that 
solemn  day,  except  the  voices  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  communicating  sacred  instruction,  or  the 
voices  of  the  people  when  drawing  near  to  their 
God  in  songs  of  praise. 


THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT. 
(Rom  the  ^  JBsv.  Dr.  Sumphr^a  Tour,"  published  >  the  New  Yorh  Obeerver.) 


Loans   AKD   COMMONS. 

It  is  known  to  every  one,  who  feels  the  slight- 
est interest  in  foreign  politics,  that  a  struggle 
pregnant  with  momentous  issues,  has  long  been 
pending  between  the  British  government  and  the 
British  people.  The  arena  of  this  contest  has 
been  the  House  of  Commons.  The  migority 
there,  has  been  regarded  on  both  sides  as  holdmg 
the  key  of  the  country.  Hence  those  mighty 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Tories  to 
retain  it,  and  by  the  Whigs  to  wrest  it  out  of 
their  hands.  It  was  in  the  Commons,  only,  that 
the  people  could  cause  their  voice  to  be  heard ; 
it  was  at  this  point  alone,  that  they  could  make 
their  power  felt.  Though  the  dominant  aristo- 
cracy had  greatly  the  advantage  at  first,  chiefly 
growing  out  of  the  unequal  system  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  popular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  though  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle 
has  at  times  been  doubtful,  it  is  manifest  that 
free  principles  have  been  steadily  gaining  ground 
— that  *'the  house  of  David  has  been  waxing 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul 
weaker  and  weaker." 

A  mere  glance  at  the  history  of  this  great 
contest,  is  all  that  my  design  requires,  or  that  my 
limits  will  permit  Despairing  of  ever  being 
able  to  get  near  the  throne,  while  the  elective 
franchise  was  virtually  nullified,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  in  the  manner  of  returning  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  people  made  their 
first  great  assault  upon  **  rotten  boroughs."  These, 
the  Lords  were  determined  never  to  surrender ; 
for  full  well  they  knew,  that  the  putting  of  so 
many  representatives  into  the  hands  of  the  de* 
mocraey  of  the  country,  would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  them  any  longer  to  resist  the  popular 
wilL  They  fought  as  long  as  any  hope  remained 
of  beating  back  their  assailants ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  yield.  "^  Old  Sarum  *  and  a  host  of 
other  "  rotten  boroughs  "*  were  disfiranchised,  and 
the  representation  was  transferred  to  Manchester, 
BlmiiDghaiiif  and  other  populous  towns  and  dis- 


tricts. This  was  a  great  victory.  It  was  felt  to 
be  so,  on  both  sides.  The  Tories,  as  we  all 
remember,  cried  out,  that  the  constitution  was 
violated,  was  changed,  was  prostrated.  They 
called  it  **  a  revolution  ; "  and  multitudes  of  them 
still  look  back  upon  it  as  the  most  disastrous  in* 
novation  which  has  be&llen  the  constitution 
within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But 
for  that  change,  the  power  would  still  have  been 
in  their  hands.  It  was  a  popular  triumph  over 
the  Lords,  and  I  had  almost  said  over  the  throne 
itseK  of  which  the  victors  have  made  so  good  a 
use,  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  main« 
taining  and  increasing  their  ascendency.  The 
Municipal  Reform  Bill  of  the  last  session  will 
add  to  their  strength,  whenever  a  new  election 
takes  place.  The  bill  which  is  now  before  Par- 
liament, for  the  correction  of  similar  abuses  in 
Ireland,  ia  opening  a  new  parallel,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  O' Council  comes  out  boldly,  with  a 
proposition  radically  to  change  the  British  Con« 
stitution,  by  disfranchising  the  Peers,  and  making 
the  House  elective.  There  is  no  probability, 
that  even  the  Commons  will  respond  to  this  re* 
volutionary  movement,  at  present.  But  their 
march  is  certainly  onward.  The  people  ha^e 
got  the  power,  and  they  will  not  rest  where  they 
are.  Other  important  concessions  they  will  un- 
doubtedly extort  from  the  hereditary  branches  of 
the  government,  and  where  they  will  stop  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  is  now  virtually  the  "  Upper  House." 
The  Lords  most  oertamly  will  not  yield  to  its 
dictation,  till  the  last  extremity.  But  what  can 
they  do?  If  things  should  come  to  a  crisis,  and 
there  should  be  no  material  change  in  popular 
sentiment,  the  physical  power  of  the  nation 
would,  by  '*  fearful  odds,"  be  against  them  2  and 
that,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  power  which  the 
high  estates  cannot  resist  That  there  are  other 
things  nearly  as  rotten  as  the  old  boroughs,  in 
the  political  fabric  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
Qugfat  to  be  removed,  I  have  no  doubt;  hot  the 
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woriL  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  caution, 
much  more  than  can  be  expected  in  times  of  high 
popular  excitement.  Decided  as  my  own  re- 
publican principles  are,  I  am  no  radical ;  I  hope  I 
never  shall  be ;  and  I  freely  confess,  that  if  God 
had  cast  my  lot  in  England,  instead  of  America, 
with  just  the  views  I  now  have,  I  should  feel 
some  solicitude,  lest  the  measures  now  in  pro- 
gress, to  correct  old  abuses,  and  bring  down  the 
government  to  a  more  popular  standard,  should 
be  carried  so  far  and  so  fast  in  the  march  of 
reform,  as  to  put  the  paramount  interests  of  the 
country  in  jeopardy. 

LIBEBTT  OF  SPEECH  AND  OF  THE  PRESS. 

What  the  law  of  libel  in  Great  Britain  is,  or 
how  it  compares  with  that  of  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  am  quite  sure,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world,  where  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment are  more  freely  and  fearlessly  canvassed 
than  they  are  there.  The  supreme  executive  is 
not  often  directly  assailed — ^but  the  reason  is,  the 
king  is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  free  and  account- 
able agent.  When  spoken  of  at  all,  in  connexion 
with  any  obnoxious  measure,  he  is  represented  as 
acting  under  "  tutors  and  governors."  It  is  his 
cabinet — it  b  the  ministers  that  have  wickedly 
misadvised  and  controlled  the  royal  automaton  ; — 
and  there  are  no  epithets  in  the  English  language, 
too  criminatory — too  grossly  abusive,  to  be  heaped 
upon  them.  Whoever  may  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  in  times  of  high  political  excitement,  they 
are  sure  to  be  assailed  and  denounced  by  the 
opposite  party,  as  stupidly  and  wickedly  incompe- 
tent— as  in  league,  either  with  the  enemies  of  the 
crown  or  the  enemies  of  the  people.  "  They 
have  sold  themselves  to  a  faction — they  have  be* 
trayed  their  sovereign — they  ought  to  be  impeach- 
ed for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the 
administration  of  the  government."  These,  and 
such  like,  are  the  charges  which  are  gravely  re- 
iterated, in  the  opposition  journals,  whether  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  or  Lord  Brougham  is  on  the  woolsack. 

As  for  the  people,  they  assemble  just  when  and 
where  they  please — ^from  one  hundred,  to  twenty 
or  fifty  thousand ;  to  discuss  their  grievances — to 
demand  reform — to  remonstrate  against  the  pass- 
ing of  an  obnoxious  Bill,  to  denounce  the  minis- 
ters, or  in  whatever  other  way  they  may  choose 
to  give  utterance  to  their  political  opinions.  At 
these  meetings,  whether  in  the  provincial  towns  or 
the  metropolis  itself,  they  speak  with  a  boldness 
and  vehemence  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  both 
against  men  and  measures;  and  they  embody 
their  sentiments,  often,  in  the  most  inflammatory 
resolutions.  All  this  they  do,  with  entire  impunity; 
which  shows,  that  the  freedom,  and  even  the 
licentiousness  of  speech,  is  as  great  in  England,  as  it 
ever  was  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  common 
people  are  not  so  universally  politicians  there  as 
here.  They  are  not  so  well  educated ;  and  in- 
telligence of  this  sort  is  not  so  freely  and  cheaply 


circulated,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  But 
wherever  you  meet  the  English,  at  the  dinner 
party,  or  in  hotels,  or  in  stage  coaches,  no  matter 
where,  and  no  matter  who  happens  to  be  present, 
they  speak  of  men  and  measures,  with  the  high 
and  familiar  tone  of  freemen,  who  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  express  their  opinions,  with- 
out fear  or  molestation.  One  of  the  last  rights,  it 
appeared  to  me,  which  the  great  body  of  our 
English  kindred  would  think  of  surrendering,  was 
that  of  discussing  their  beer  and  their  politics. 
The  former,  I  hope,  they  will  ere  long  be  per- 
suaded to  relinquish ;  but  to  the  latter,  let  them 
cling  for  ever. 

PETITIONS    TO    PARLIAMENT. 

No  people,  I  believe,  avail  themselves  so 
freely  or  so  effectually  of  the  right  of  petitioning 
the  national  legislature,  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the 
government,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  opening  of  the  great  empire  of  Hin- 
dostan  to  the  free  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
the  abolition  of  colonial  bondage,  have  been  has- 
tened, if  not  extorted,  by  this  method  of  embody- 
ing and  presenting  public  sentiment.  Why  it 
is  that  we  are  so  much  less  successful  than  our 
brethren  of  the  British  Isles,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right ; — whether  it  is  because  we  are  not  so 
well  united,  or  so  persevering,  or  what  may  be 
the  reason,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Our 
constitution,  in  this  particular,  is  certainly  as  free 
as  theirs ;  but,  from  some  cause,  the  right  of 
petitioning  has  thus  fiur  been  with  us  little  better 
than  a  nullity.  I  do  not  recollect  that,  in  a 
single  important  case,  the  prayers  of  the  people 
have  been  answered  by  the  American  Congress. 
It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  our  rulers  to  dis- 
courage them.  What  bearing  this  may  imper- 
ceptibly have  upon  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
I  leave  for  wiser  heads  to  determine. 

POPULAR   ELECTIONS. 

There  is  a  wide  difference,  as  every  one 
knows,  between  the  elective  franchise  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
which  is  now  virtually  established  in  this  country. 
That  the  right  of  voting  is  too  much  restricted 
there,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  reform  bills 
have  done  to  extend  it,  almost  every  American 
will  be  apt  to  say;  but  whether  the  evil  is 
greater,  whether  it  more  endangers  the  existence 
of  free  institutions  than  throwing  the  door  wide 
open  to  all — ^foreigners  from  every  country  under 
heaven,  as  well  as  native  bom  citizens — time 
must  determine.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
theory  in  political  science  than  the  purity  of 
elections;  but  whete  did  it  ever  exist  to  any 
extent,  or  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ? 
What  patriot  does  not  tremble  when  he  thinks 
of  the  bribery  and  corruption  which,  young  as 
we  are,  have  already  crept  into  our  own  repubr 
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lican  system?  Some  foreign  tourists  have  no- 
ticed and  made  the  most  of  this,  in  disparaging 
our  institutions.  They  are  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  mote  in  our  eye,  while  they  take  little  notice 
of  the  beam  in  their  own.  There  is  no  country 
where  popular  elections  cost  so  much  as  in  Great 
Britain.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  I  believe  more,  are  sometimes  expended  on 
each  side,  to  return  a  single  member  to  parlia- 
ment. What  purity  can  there  be  in  such  elec- 
tions ?  How  dreadful  must  be  the  moral  effects 
of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  in 
this  manner  ?  Where  the  candidates  have  vast 
estates  of  their  own,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
they  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  canvass  ; 
but  in  other  instances,  their  friends  make  up 
large  purses  to  aid  them.  The  new  parliament 
was  elected  a  few  months  before  my  arrival  in 
England ;  but  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 


colleagues  resigned,  their  successors  in  office 
were  obliged  to  appeal  qnce  more  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  be  re-elected,  before  they  could  be 
sworn  into  the  cabinet.  This,  in  some  of  the 
counties,  brought  on  a  new  contest.  In  Devon- 
shire, particularly,  the  struggle  was  very  great 
between  the  political  friends  and .  opponents  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  on  both  sides.  Two  or  three 
days  previous  to  this  election,  you  might  see  men 
carrying  subscriptions  for  him  through  the  prin- 
cip^  streets  of  London,  upon  the  top  of  long 
rods,  with  the  name  of  his  lordship  printed  in 
broad  capitals  on  the  pasteboard.  But  all  would 
not  do  :  the  conservatives  of  Devonshire  were 
too  strong  for  him :  he  lost  his  election,  and  was 
compelled  to  get  himself  returned  us  a  member 
from  Stroud,  which  he  was  much  less  ambitious 
to  represent. 


JAMES  THE  FIRST  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  LADY  JOANNA  BEAUFORT 


The  following  poem  is  founded  on  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  above-mentioned  prince, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Flying,  in  early  youth, 
from  the  snares  which  had  been  laid  for  him  by  his 
uncle,  who  governed  his  dominions,  and  who  was 
suspected  of  designs  against  his  life,  he,  with  his 
attendant,  was  captured  by  an  English  vessel  off 
Flamborough  Head,  in  the  year  1405.  After 
suffering  imprisonment  in  various  castles  for  nine 
years,  he  was  finally  consigned  to  that  of  Windsor, 
where  he  endured  a  farther  incarceration.  Being 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  his  leisure  hours  were  de- 
voted to  study.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  natural  phi- 
losophy, law,  divinity,  poetry,  and  music,  engaged 
his  attention.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  latter  he 
made  remarkable  proficiency,  and  was  not  only  a 
skilful  performer,  but  also  an  excellent  composer. 
His  compositions  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
plaintive  and  melancholy  character,  originated  by 
the  peculiarly  sad  and  affecting  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Some  of  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  now  extant :  the  "  King*s  Quhair ;" 
••  Chrisfii  Kirk  on  the  Green  ;"  and  "  Peebles  at 
the  Play;"  which,  though  evidently  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  writings,  evince  that  the 
genius  of  the  royal  prince  was  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  during  his  detention  at  Windsor  that 
he  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  lady  Joanna 
Beaufort,  a  maiden  of  royal  blood.  His  manner 
of  introduction  to  her  was  as  is  detailed  in  the 
poem ;  and  she  is  thought  to  be  the  lady  alluded 
to  in  the  "  King's  Quhair." 

Upon  his  deliverance  from  his  captivity,  which 
extended  to  a  duration  of  nearly  twenty  years,  he 
married  the  object  of  his  fond  and  romantic  at- 
tachment; and  presented  her  to  his  people  as 
Scotland's  queen.  His  melancholy  end  is  known 
to  every  reader  of  history. 


The  sun  shines  bright  o'er  keep  and  tower 
O'er  perfamed  grove  and  shady  bower ; 
And  gaily  leaps  the  exulting  stream, 
SparkUng  in  beauty  *neath  the  gleam 
Of  sunlight,  while  his  soothing  song 
Is  heard  the  daisied  banks  along : 
And  o'er  the  deep  blue  summer  sky 
The  light- winged  fairy  cloudlets  fly ; 
The  crested  fountains  gently  play. 

Cooling  the  sultry  air, 
And  flowers,  that  shun  the  garish  day, 

Fling  richest  fragrance  there. 
And  all  around  is  fair  and  bright 

As  the  glittering  scenes  that  rise 
To  the  raptured  soul  in  the  isles  of  light, 

In  the  far  off  golden  skies. 

But  Scotland's  king  within  that  tower 
Has  counted  many  a  weary  hour  ; 
And  gazed  with  sad  and  languid  eye 
On  that  deep  blue  o'er-arching  sky ; 
And  thro'  that  vale,  from  day  to  day, 
Has  seen  the  waters  wind  their  way  ; 
Has  gazed  on  wood,  and  knoll,  and  dell, 
And  learned  to  know  each  object  well. 
The  captive  monarch's  footstep  falls, 

Within  that  living  tomb, 
In  lonely  echoes  on  the  walls. 

As  the  dreams  of  memory  come. 
And  he  sighs  for  another  distant  land, 

Where  his  boyhood  loved  to  stray, 
Where  the  cloud-wreathed  mountains  proudly  stand. 

And  the  tempests  wing  their  way. 


A  maid  came  forth  as  evening's  sigh 
Shook  the  light  leaves.     Her  sparkling  eye, 
Bright  as  the  fount  that  near  her  played, 
The  secrets  of  her  soul  betrayed ; 
Her  brow  with  marble  might  compare. 
With  raven's  plumes  her  glossy  hair  ; 
And  sweetly  shone  the  sunny  smile 
That  clothed  her  beauteous  features,  while 
The  young  winds  from  the  violets  flew 

On  viewless  wings  of  air^ 
To  drink  from  Ups  of  rosy  hue 

The  sweets  that  lingered  there. 
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With  lylph-lika  form  the  motod  alongt 

And,  where  a  willow  flung 
Its  saddened  shade,  this'moumfnl  song 

That  gentle  maiden  sung. 

<•  There's  a  calm  when  the  ocean's  furj  'i  past, 

And  the  young  wares  hush  their  voice ; 
When  the  song  is  still  of  the  roaring  blasti 

And  the  flowers  again  rejoice. 
The  infant's  wail  in  its  sleep  is  hushed. 

And  joys  its  bosom  fill, 
But  the  lonely  heart,  with  its  bright  hopes  cmshedf 

Is  never,  never  still. 
The  winds  are  mute  when  the  tempests  sleep 

On  the  hoary  mountain's  brow. 
But  the  saddened  heart,  with  its  passions  deep. 

No  holy  calm  may  know. 
When  the  wild  flowers  bend  round  the  lonely  tomb. 

And  the  winds  are  cold  and  chill. 
In  the  darkened  depths  of  that  silent  home 

The  heart  will  then  be  still." 

The  monarch  heard  that  mournful  strain. 
And  wished  the  song  might  rise  again ; 
For  sadness  o'er  him  shook  her  wing, 
While  busy  thought  each  cherish'd  thing 
Called  to  remembrance  in  that  hour, 
When,  yielding  to  sweet  music's  poweff 
His  heart  was  softened,  sod  the  lay 
Died  in  its  melting  notes  away. 
He  took  his  lute,  whose  magic  tone 

Had  oft  his  soul  beguiled, 
When,  in  that  guarded  chamber,  lone, 

He  heard  its  breathings  wild. 
He  touched  it,  and  the  trembling  chords 

With  silver  music  rung, 
Then  to  the  minstrel  maid.  In  words 

Of  answering  sadness,  sung. 

<*  The  soldier  from  the  battle  plain 

Returned,  with  glory  crown'd. 
His  peaceful  cottage-home  again, 

And  kindred  hearts,  has  found. 
But  the  lonely  captive's  footstep  falls 

Where  the  loved  ones  may  not  come ; 
A  stranger  sad,  from  his  father's  halli. 

And  an  exile  from  his  home. 
Brightly  the  summer  gilds  the  earth 

That  smiles  'neath  the  sunny  sky. 
Where  flowers  wake  up  in  their  morning  birth, 

And  the  vales  in  beauty  lie ; 
But  the  captive's  heart  is  ever  sad. 

And  his  spirit  finds  no  rest, 
When  the  heavens  are  bright  and  tht  earth  is  glad. 

In  the  hues  of  sunshine  drest." 

He  ceased,  and  as  the  floating  tide 

Of  music  pass'd,  Che  maiden  sigh'd 

For  the  captive  king,  whose  plaint  of  woe 

She  had  heard  in  mournful  numbers  flow. 

She  linger'd  till  the  hours  of  day 

Had  melted  into  twilight  grey, 

Till  the  glittering  stars  of  silent  night 

Shed  down  their  pure  and  holy  light ; 


And  the  evening  winds  had  eofUy  sigh'd 

Their  song  to  the  sleeping  flowers. 
Ere  that  maid  to  her  lonely  chamber  hied, 

To  the  dreams  of  happier  hours. 
And  the  monarch  oft,  as  o'er  the  plain 

Came  the  breeie's  saddened  song, 
Seemed  still  to  hear  the  melting  strain 

Floating  the  air  abng. 

Often  that  beauteous  vision  stole 

O'er  James's  sad  and  mournful  soul ; 

That  form,  that  voice,  were  both  divine ; 

And  pilgrim  at  a  sacred  shrine 

Ne'er  gazed  with  holier  awe,  when  low 

He  mnrmur'd  forth  his  solemn  vow. 

Or  at  the  altar,  meekly  kneeling. 

Breathed  forth  his  deep,  impassioned  feeling, 

Than  James  looked  on  that  lady  fair. 

When  to  her  pleasant  bower 
She  came,  and  waked  her  music  there 

At  evening's  peaceful  hour. 
Both  sang  of  love,  and  the  melting  strain 

The  winds  would  oft  prolong ; 
And  their  hearts  were  bound  with  its  golden  chain 

As  they  nightly  woke  their  song. 


The  nobles  met  in  the  castle  hall, 

At  Henry's  joyous  festival ; 

And  Scotland's  king,  in  proud  array, 

Walk'd  mid  the  throng  that  festal  day ; 

And  England's  courtly  beauties  shone 

That  time  before  the  royal  throne. 

They  met — the  prince  and  minstrel  maid'— 

And  mutual  looks  their  thoughts  betrav'd. 

The  lute  went  round,  and  the  jest  ran  high, 

And  the  wine  cups  passed  along : 
But  the  monarch  only  heard  the  sigh 

She  breathed  as  he  raised  the  song. 
And  his  spirit  drank  from  the  fount  of  love. 

As  he  gazed  on  that  maiden's  eyes — 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  in  beauty  above 

Shine  in  the  nightly  skies. 


In  Stirling's  courts  is  heard  the  strain 

Of  rapturous  joy,  as  once  again 

Her  monarch  traads  the  halls  of  itate, 

Where  crowds  of  noble  warriors  waiL 

And  who  is  she  with  downcast  eye, 

That  blushes  as  she  passes  by  ? 

'Tis  Beaufort's  daughter,  Scotland's  queen. 

The  mistress  of  that  brilliant  scene. 

The  king  to  his  own  loved  highland  home. 

To  his  ancient  father-land. 
From  the  Southron's  royal  court  has  oome, 

With  a  proud  and  gallant  band ; 
And  has  placed  the  crown  on  the  fair  white  brow 

Of  the  lovely  mlnstrel-maid, 
Who  oft,  'neath  evening's  purple  glow, 

To  the  captive  king  had  play'd.  T.  A« 


TURKISH  TROPHIES  OF  WAR. 
{From  Waish's  •*  Ckmstantinopler) 


But  the  ciroumstance  which  rendered  the 
event  of  interest  to  me  was,  that  the  news  of  the 
victory  was  accompanied  by  certain  sacks  filled 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  pair  of  ean,  cut 
off  firem  the  slain^  and  taut  as  a  pcestnt  to  the 


sultan  by  the  pasha,  as  vouchen  lor  his  ▼ictory. 
It  was  further  stated,  that  these  trophies  were 
then  exhibited  in  piles  before  the  gate  of  the 
seiagUo.  I  had  ever  considered  such  a  display 
as  one  of  those  talea  which  rather  embellish 
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wmka  of  orieiitsl  fiction,  than  exist  in  reality; 
and  whaterer  foundation  there  might  have  been 
for  such  a  practice  in  earlier  and  ruder  ages,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  a  European  nation  of  the 
present  day,  however  barbarous,  would  continue 
it.  I  was  determined  not  to  rely  on  reports,  but 
to  judge  for  myself:  so  I  took  a  janissary,  and 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the  capigee, 
or  porter  at  the  gate,  not  to  venture  into  Con- 
stantinople in  the  present  state  of  excitement, 
we  passed  over. 

The  streets  exhibited  a  dismal  picture.     The 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  whose  busy  habits  had 
given   animation  to  the  places  which  they  fre- 
quented, had  all  disappeared,  and  their  shops  in 
general  were  closed  up.     The  Turks  alone,  and 
few  in  number,  were  walking  about ;  the  imper- 
turt>able  gravity  that  distinguished  them  when  I 
waa  here  before,  darkened  into  a  gloom  and  so- 
lemnity of  aspect  that  was  awful.     We  passed 
the  body  of  a  man  not  long  decapitated.    It  was 
lying*   as  usual,  across  the  street ;  a  handful  of 
saw-dost  had  been  scattered,  as  if  to  absorb  the 
blood,  but  a  copious  stream  from  the  arteries  was 
still  flowing  over  it.     Around  it  was  crouched  a 
number  of  dogs,  at  a  little  distance,  some  of  them 
already  lapping   the  blood,  and  all  waiting  till 
night  to  lacerate  the  body.  To  add  to  the  revolting 
and  horrid  effect  of  the  scene,  the  place  was  a 
market,  and  so  narrow,  that  meat  and  other  eat- 
ables lay  just  over  the  body,  lookingl  ike  its  dis- 
membered parts,  and  strongly  reminding  me  of 
some  accounts  of  African  shambles,  where  human 
flesh  is  exposed  for  sale.     The   Turks  trampled 
on  the  body  as  they  passed,  without  seeming  to 
uotice  that  such  a  thing  was  there.     We  had  to 
step  over  it ;  and  hastened  on.     I  requested  the 
lanissary  not  to  lead  me  by  another  such  expo- 


sure;  so  he  brought  me  through  byways,    till 
we  ascended  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio. 

And  here  I  found,  indeed,  that  the  Turks  did 
actually  take  human  features  as  Indians  take 
scalps ;  and  the  trophies  of  ears,  lips,  and  noses, 
were  no  fiction.  At  each  side  of  the  gate  were 
two  piles,  like  small  haycocks,  formed  of  every 
portion  of  the  countenance.  The  ears  were 
generally  perforated,  and  hanging  on  strings. 
The  noses  had  one  lip  and  a  part  of  the  forehead 
attached  to  them ;  the  chins  had  the  other,  with 
generally  a  long  beard ;  sometimes  the  face  was 
cut  off  whole,  and  all  the  features  remained 
together ;  sometimes  it  was  divided  into  scraps, 
in  all  forms  of  mutilation.  It  was  through  these 
goodly  monuments  of  human  glory  the  sultan 
and  all  his  train  passed  every  day,  and  no  doubt 
were  highly  gratified  by  the  ghastly  aspects  they 
presented,  for  here  they  were  to  remain  till 
they  were  trampled  into  the  mire  of  the  street. 
Wherever  the  heaps  were  partly  trodden  down, 
the  Turks  passed  over  with  perfect  indifference. 
The  features,  growing  soft  by  putridity,  continu- 
ally attached  themselves  to  their  feet,  and  fre* 
quently  a  man  went  off  with  a  lip  or  a  chin 
sticking  to  his  slippers,  which  were  fringed  with 
human  beard,  as  if  they  were  lined  with  fur. 
This  display  I  again  saw  by  accident  on  another 
occasion.  And  when  you  read  of  sacks  of  ears 
sent  to  Constantinople,  you  may  be  assured  it  is 
a  reality,  and  not  a  figure  of  speech.  But  you 
are  not  to  suppose  they  are  always  cut  from  the 
heads  of  enemies,  and  on  the  particular  occasion 
which  they  are  sent  to  commemorate.  The 
number  of  Greeks  killed  at  Patras  did  not  exceed 
perhaps  one  hundred,  but  noses,  ears,  and  lips 
were  cut  indiscriminately  from  every  skull  they 
could  find,  to  swell  the  amount 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


BvTTON'HOLDvas. — At  this  teaaon  of  the  year,  a 
(ratton-holder,  (or  man  who  holds  his  acquaintances 
by  their  buttons,)  who  knows  his  own  powers,  is  justly 
formidable  to  his  friend.  Old  Izaak  Walton,  in  direct- 
ing his  yoimg  fisherman  how  to  impale  a  frog,  says, 
"  use  him  as  though  yon  loved  him ;"  and  I  would 
desire  the  button-holder,  who  wishes  to  assassinate 
any  one,  to  *'  use  him  as  though  he  loved  him.''  The 
best  time  for  catching  your  man  is  in  the  winter,  or 
the  early  spring,  when  a  keen  easterly  wind  is  blowing 
iorc  throats,  coughs,  and  catarrhs ;  then  hook  him  by 
the  button,  just  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  opening 
with  a  good  sweep  to  the  cast ;  any  sort  of  gateway  or 
tunnel  is,  however,  still  preferable,  provided  there  be 
a  good  blast ;  there  hold  htm,  and  ask  him  how  all  his 
funily,  his  friends,  and  relations  do,  till  the  teeth 
chatter  in  his  head,  and  hia  nose  turns  blue.  He  will 
struggle  with  you,  perhaps,  and  making  a  desperate 
efort  for  life,  endeavour  to  break  away ;  but  stop  him 
with  *•  one  word  more,"  and  **  I  wiU  not  keep  you 
another  moment,"  and  so  forth,  as  you  will  know 
how  to  do,  till  you  perceive  the  usual  symptoms  of 
sfoe,  then  let  him  go,  for  he  will  only  go  to  his  bed 
lod  send  for  the  apothecaryi  and  when  he  dies,  in  due 


course,  you  will  tell  all  his  friends  how  singular  it 
was,  that  you  had  such  a  pleasant  chat  with  poor 
— ,  in  the  street,  on  the  very  day  that  he  fell  ill. 

A  MiSKR. — The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  gives  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  a  miser  who  resided  at  Medford ; — 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  talents,  and  of  uprightness; 
with  nothing  faulty  but  his  lore  of  money.  This  pas- 
sion had  run  into  insanity,  and  in  respect  to  wealth,  I 
respect  him  as  a  monomaniac.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  had  a  yearly  income  of  something 
like  30,000  dollars.  His  property  was  invested  in 
bank  and  insurance  stocks  in  Boston,  the  interest  of 
which  he  collected  in  person  upon  the  dividend  day, 
for  to  lose  a  day's  interest  was  what  he  would  never 
do.  He  resided  in  Medford,  to  avoid  Boston  taxes, 
and  made  his  bargain  at  so  much  a  week,  to  go  with- 
out supper,  and  candles,  and  fire  in  the  evening. 

From  Medford  he  used  to  walk  into  Boston,  gene- 
rally getting  into  some  cart,  if  possible,  before  coming 
to  the  bridge,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cent  toll.  Many 
anecdotes  are  current  respecting  him,  but  I  give  only 
one.  He  had  walked  in  from  Medford  one  spring 
morning,  and  had  spent  the  forenoon  in  business  at 
State-Btreett  Toward  noon,  it  being  wanoi  he  became 
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huDgry  and  faint,  for  he  was  near  sizty  years  old,  I 
believe.  Unwilling  to  encounter  the  expense  of  a  din- 
ner in  town,  the  old  man  about  two  o'clock  set  out 
for  the  country.  As  he  oame  near  the  bridge,  he  was 
tempted,  beiog  very  faint,  by  some  oysters  upon  the 
board  by,  aud  stopped  to  inquire  the  price.  *'  How 
do  you  sell  your  oysters  ?"  said  he  to  the  man  at  the 
board :— *'  Six  cents  a  dozen  for  the  small,  and  twelve 
for  the  large,*'  answered  the  man.  The  poor  hungry 
wretch  looked  at  the  oysters,  and  thought,  and  looked 
at  the  oysters,  and  thought,  and  looked  again  and 
thought  again.  **  Won*t  you  let  me  have  a  dozen  of 
the  large  for  ten  cente  ?"  said  he.  *•  No,  I  won't ;" 
replied  the  oyster-mao,  crossly.  Again  the  miser 
thought — ^he  could  not  save  two  cents,  that  was  clear ; 
but  perhaps  he  might  one,  and  that  would  pay  his  toll ; 
so  said  be,  "  Suppose  I  have  half  a  dozen  of  each,  will 
you  let  me  have  them  for  eight  cents?"  The  man 
answered,  "  I  *vetold  you  the  price,  if  you  won't  pay 
that,  you  shan't  have  any.'*  While  he  was  thus 
speakingv  a  drayman  stopped  as  he  passed  to  have  a 
dozen  oysters,  and  teeing  the  old  man,  and  how  hungry 
and  wretched  he  looked  (he  had  the  St.  Vitus'  dance)  and 
thinking  him  too  poor  to  buy  the  oysters,  he  pulled  out 
some  money,and  throwing  it  down,  bid  the  man  give  the 
old  fellow  a  dozen,  jumped  upon  his  dray  and  was  off. 
The  poor  miser  reached  his  trembling  hand  and  took 
up  the  money;  '*  Shall  I  have  the  half  dozen  of  each 
for  eight  cents  ?"  "  No,  you  Jew  I"  cried  the  other. 
••  Then  I  '11  keep  the  money,"  said  he,  dropping  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  proceeding  on  his  way  an  hungred. 
He  crossed  the  bridge  rejoicing,  but  so  weak  was  he 
before  he  reached  home  that  he  fainted  on  the  road, 
and  was  found  there  and  carried  home  by  a  milkman. 

Schwartz. — Of  Schwartz  and  of  his  fifty  years' 
labour  among  the  heathen,  the  extraordinary  influence 
and  popularity  which  he  acquired,  both  with  Mussul- 
mans, Hindoos,  and  contending  European  govern- 
ments, I  need  give  you  no  account,  except  that  my 
idea  of  him  has  been  raised  since  I  came  into  the  south 
of  India.  I  used  to  suspect,  that,  with  many  admir- 
able qualities,  there  was  too  great  a  mixture  of  in- 
trigue in  his  character ;  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
political  prophet ;  and  that  the  veneration  which  the 
people  paid,  and  still  pay  him,  (and  which  indeed  al- 
most regards  him  as  a  superior  being,  putting  crowns 
and  burning  lights  before  his  statue,)  was  purchased 
by  some  unwarrantable  compromise  with  their  preju- 
dices. I  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  He  was  really 
one  of  the  most  active  and  fearless  (as  he  was  one  of 
the  most  successful)  missionaries  who  have  appeared 
since  the  apostles.  To  say  that  he  was  disinterested 
in  regard  to  money,  is  nothing ;  he  was  perfectly  care- 
less of  power ;  and  renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him, 
even  so  far  as  to  induce  an  outward  show  of  humility. 
His  temper  was  perfectly  simple,  open,  and  cheerful. 
Bithop  Hebtr, 

Wak. — John  Wickliffe,  the  great  reformer,  was 
particularly  disgusted  with  the  ambition  which  induced 
rival  popes  to  assert  their  claims  to  St.  Peter's  chair, 
at  the  expense  of  torrents  of  human  blood ;  for  he  not 
only  considered  the  whole  trade  of  war  to  be  utterly 
unlawful  for  Christians,  but  thought  it  wrong,  on  the 
principle  of  the  gospel,  to  take  away  the  life  of  man 
upon  any  occasion.  Respecting  conquest,  he  saith, 
**  the  title  of  conquest  is  utterly  worUileas  and  unte- 
nable, unless  the  conquest  itself  be  expressly  com- 
manded by  the  Almighty." 

JxwiSH  Custom  at  Tabaria. — ^While  the  rabbin 
recites  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted 
from  them,  the  congregation  frequently  imitate,  by 
their  voice  or  gestures,  the  meaning  of  some  remark- 
able  passages*  For  example,  when  the  rabbin  pro- 
nounces the  words,  "  Praise  the  Lord  with  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet/'  they  imitate  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 


through  their  clenched  fists :  wlien  %^rrible  tempest 
occurs,  they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  i  storm  »  or 
should  he  mention  the  cries  of  the  righteous  in  dis- 
tress, they  all  set  up  a  load  scfeaning ;  and  it  not 
nnfrequently  happens,  that  while  some  are  fttill  blow- 
ing the  storm,  others  have  already  begun  the  cries  of 
the  righteous ;  thus  forming  a  concert,  which  it  It  dif- 
ficult for  any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with  gravity. 

Trub  Courage. — ^A  certain  Scotsman,  being  soli- 
cited to  enter  the  army  and  fight  for  his  country,  said 
to  the  officer  who  was  desirous  to  enlist  him,  **  I 
would  ask  you,  sir,  two  questions;  which,  if  yoa 
answer  to  my  satisfaction,  i  buall  have  no  hesitation 
to  take  up  arms.  The  first  is,  can  you  tell  me  if  I 
kill  a  man  that  he  will  go  to  heaven  ?  or  can  yon  say 
whether,  if  I  am  killed  myself,  I  shall  likewise  go 
there?"  To  these  two  questions,  so  very  important 
and  solemn,  the  officer  could  not  reply.  *'  Well,  then»" 
said  this  brave  Scotsman,  '*  I  dare  not  send  a  fellow- 
creature  unprepared  into  eternity,  neither  dare  I  rush 
thither  myself  unbidden."  Noble  reselutioni  He 
certainly  is  the  greatest  hero  who  bravely  encennten 
the  dangers  of  life  and  the  contumely  of  the  world, 
rather  than  offend  his  Divine  Master.  He  is  the 
mightiest  conqueror,  who  obtains  the  victory  over  his 
own  passions. 

Music. — ^There  are  periods  of  exhaustion,  and  there 
must  be  hours  of  relaxation  and  repose  in  the  life  of 
all,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  when  we  need 
some  innocent  amusement  to  employ  and  interest 
without  wearying,  and  to  exclude  improper  occupa- 
tions ;  and  this  necessity  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  intellect  is  less  cultivated.  There  are  moaaents  of 
physical  debility  or  moral  discouragement,  when  tho 
mind  is  almost  incapable  of  operating  upon  itself.  At 
such  seasons  music  is  of  great  utility. 

The  popular  vocal  music  introduced  of  late  years 
into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  peculiariy  adapted 
to  these  objects.  Without  being  trifling,  it  is  chMr* 
ing  and  animated.  Without  being  directly  reUgtoaa, 
or  even  didactic,  it  presents  ordinary  subjects  under 
an  aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobler  feelings,  to  elevate 
the  thoughts  above  the  world,  and  kindle  the  feelings 
of  devotion.  It  comprises  songs  on  the  various 
objects  and  phenomena  of  nature,  the  riang  smi»  tho 
rolling  thunder,  the  still  evening,  the  rich  harreat, 
and  presents  something  applicable  to  every  circum- 
stance of  life.  It  thus  associates  common  occurrences 
and  objects  with  the  most  elevated  feelings,  and  every 
view  of  nature  caUs  forth  the  notes  of  plearare,  and  the 
song  of  praise  to  its  Author. 

In  furnishing  an  amusement  of  this  kind  we  shall 
divert  from  others  of  a  doubtful  or  injurious  character. 
In  giving  young  men  such  a  means  of  innocent  excite- 
ment by  music,  appropriate  to  their  age  and  feelings, 
we  diminish  the  temptation  of  resorting  to  stimulating 
liquors,  and  other  questionable  modes  of  producing 
cheerfulness.  In  a  village  in  Switzerland,  a  set  of 
drunken,  disorderly  young  men,  were  led,  by  the  cul- 
tivation  of  vocal  music  among  them,  to  an  entire 
exterior  reformation,  which  was  regarded  with  as  mo^ 
surprise  as  the  change  in  regard  to  temperance  in  aome 
parts  of  our  own  country.  When  they  met  at  a  public- 
house,  they  resorted  to  this  method  of  raising  their 
spirits,  instead  of  drinking,  and  amused  themselves 
with  singing  songs  and  hymns  adapted  to  improve  the 
mind,  and  elevate  the  heart,  instead  of  the  profrno  or 
indecent  conversation  of  noisy  clamour  which  is  gene* 
rally  heard  on  such  occasions. 

But,  aside  from  this  benefit,  music,  of  itself,  has  an 
effect  which  cannot  be  doubted,  in  softening  and  ele- 
vating the  character.  It  diminishes  the  strength  of 
the  passions,  by  keeping  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
a  state  of  inaction.  It  counteracts  them  by  prodnoini^ 
the  opposite  and  softer  feslings. 
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EXTREMES  MEET ;  OR,  TOPS  AND  BOTTOMS. 


"  Give  me  *  says  some  wise  one,  no  matter 
who,  **  the  making  of  a  nation's  proverbs  I  and  I 
care  not  a  straw  who  has  the  making  of  its  pills." 
He  is  right :  proverbs  are  the  very  picklocks  of 
knowledge,  which  clear  all  her  wards,  undo  all 
her  bolts,  and  enable  us  to  peep  into  all  her 
pigeon-holes,  even  though  the  good  old  lady 
shottld  lock  up  with  all  the  closeness  of  a  college 
founded  and  fashioned  in  monastic  times. 

"  Extremes  meet"  Yes,  they  do  meet,  in  all 
matters  of  theory  and  practice,  of  thinking,  of 
saying,  and  of  doing.  They  cannot  do  other- 
wise ;  for  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  demon- 
strated, and  demonstrated  upon  **  this  great  globe 
itself."  The  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and 
south,  or  any  two  points  whatever  that  lie  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  on  the  card 
of  the  compass,  are  extremes  in  respect  of  di- 
rection. But  let  any  two  of  you  take,  the  one 
the  one  of  these  extremes,  and  the  other  the 
other,  keep  course  without  deviation,  and  push 
on,  striding  and  sailing,  far  enough,  and  you  shall 
meet  face  to  face.  It  is  true  that  you  shall  have 
changed  places  by  the  journey;  that  Mr.  East 
shall  have  become  Mr.  West,  or  Mr.  North  shall 
have  become  Mr.  South,  and  vice  versa.  This 
instance,  however,  instead  of  disproving  the 
proverb,  carries  the  truth  of  it  much  farther;  by 
proving  that  extremes  not  only  meet,  but  that 
when  they  do  meet,  each  may,  and  probably 
must,  cease  to  be  itsel(  and  pass  into  and  be- 
come the  other. 

The  proofs  lie  every  where,  so  that  we  may 
take  them  at  random.  For  instance,  a  public 
speaker,  in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  any  other 
place  of  oration,  shall  muster,  *'  as  prave  'ords  as 
yoa  shall  see  on  a  summer's  day,**  and  he  shall 
build  them  up,  epithet  upon  epithet,  as  a  child 
builds  a  castle  of  cards,  exulting  in  the  beauty 
and  loftiness  of  the  structure,  and  beaming  with 
fond  hopes  of  its  elevation.  But,  alas  I  a  single 
epithet — a  single  card  more  than  enough — down 
it  tumbles  in  shapeless  ruin;  and  the  hapless 
builder  of  words,  or  of  waste  paper,  -  is  left  in 
tttier  astonishment,  the  butt  of  grinning  waggery 
to  those  who  would  have  lauded  him  '*  to  the 
vtTj  echo,"  had  he  stopped  in  time.  There  is 
a  pretty  little  practical  lesson  in  this ;  but  we 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  find  it  out — as  that  will 
make  it  his  own,  and  he  will  think  the  more 
of  it. 

In  Ihe  above  instance,  we  have  had  allusion 
chiefly  to  that  «  arrowy  fire"  of  eloquence,  or 
"  iron  sleet"  of  sarcasm,  which  is  intended  to 
BOW  down  the  understandings  of  men  as  Samson 
mowed  down  the  Philistines,  and  carry  their  feel- 
ings and  hearts  whithersoever  it  lists.  But  it 
holds  in  bathos  as  well  as  in  p€Uhos,  in  sinking 
as  well  as  in  soaring.  In  many  companies  and 
membiages,  wheie   all  have   the  freedom    of 
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speech — indeed  we  may  say  in  any  such  com- 
pany or  assemblage — ^if  some  overshadowing  or 
overawing  cause  is  not  present — ^there  is  always 
what  may  be  called  "  a  man  of  mouth,"  a  man 
with  "  a  jaw  in  gimbles,"  which  will  not  rest 
upon  any  one  subject;  but  which,  making  sound 
upon  all,  makes  sense  upon  none ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  completely  obliterates  all  that  has  been 
said  upon  it  by  others. 

It  may  be  that  the  noise  of  an  instrument  of 
this  kind  is  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  clears  the 
mind  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  just  as  a 
sponge  clears  a  slate  for  new  sums,  or  a  demon- 
stration table  for  new  diagrams ;  or  as  the  eating 
of  one  dinner  clears  the  dishes  and  plates  for 
another.  The  investigation  of  this  Ls  somewhat 
foreign  to  our  present  subject ;  but  still  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  reader's  cogitation;  and  we  are 
anxious  to  give  him  every  opportunity  of  being 
his  own  philosopher,  in  order  that  he  may  take 
the  burden  off  our  shoulders. 

Well,  one  of  these  "  men  of  mouth,"  may  be 
running  on  and  on,  in  omne  volubilis  €Bvum ;  and 
the  king*s  English  may  be  cracking  under  him, 
like  the  timbers  of  a  bark  in  a  hard  gale ;  and 
the  company  may  be  casting  their  understand- 
ings overboard,  in  order  to  lighten  the  bark,  and 
wishing  they  could  so  cast  their  ears  too ;  and 
the  stays  may  be  parting,  and  the  mast  sprung, 
and  the  waves  ready  to  engulf  the  whole  in  one 
common  oblivion.  Somewhere  in  the  company 
there  sits  a  man  upon  whose  countenance  the 
wind  of  words  has  had  no  effect ;  but  who  takes 
all  calmly,  like  some  veteran  Palinurus,  whom 
no  winds  can  shake  and  no  waves  alarm.  The 
moment  of  extreme  peril  comes.  Another  squall, 
another  surge,  and  the  Waters  of  dull  oblivion 
would  close  over  them  for  ever.  **  Stand  clear 
a-lee  there,  ahoy  I"  shouts  he  of  the  immovable 
countenance :  the  sound  of  the  hatchet  is  heard 
amid  the  storm ;  the  mast  is  overboard ;  the  bark 
rights,  and  the  danger  is  over.  To  drop  the 
simile,  which  like  most  similes  is  not  very  appo- 
site, "  the  man  of  mouth"  goes  on,  from  absurdity 
to  absurdity,  and  from  inanity  to  inanity,  till  some 
one,  panting  for  relief,  treads  on  his  corns,  quite 
accidentally  of  course,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  heavily.  The  man  of  mouth  breaks 
into  "  another  strain,"  more  true  to  nature  than 
the  finest  passage  in  the  finest  book  that  ever 
was  written  by  mortal  man  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  remains  dumb  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Profound  thinking  furnishes  another  illustra- 
tion confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb. 
The  region  above  all  thought,  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  contact,  where  wisdom  begins  to  dig  her 
mine,  is  of  course  one  of  sheer  vacuity;  and 
though,  in  some  fond  cases,  every  one  believes 
thought  to  be  very  deep,  yet  the  thoughts  of  a 
finite  being  must  have  a  limit.     Well,  your  phi- 
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losopher,  resolute  in  fpeculatioD,  goes  with  mat- 
tock and  shovel  to  work  this  same  mine  of 
wisdom.  He*  picks  and  delves  away,  soon  get- 
ting rid  of  the  flowery  sward  which  "  creams" 
over  the  place,  to  begin  with.  Then  he  caste 
up  mud,  next  gravel,  after  that  miry  clay  ;  and 
not  unfrequenlly,  as  he  is  beginning  to  delve  the 
last  of  that,  in  bursts  the  green  sand  with  its  ocean 
of  water,  just  as  a  haggis  does  at  the  knife  of  a 
hungry  Scotsman  I  and  the  miner,  borne  up  on 
and  by  the  spouting  mixture,  b  projected  from 
the  pit  of  his  labour  as  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon.  He  lies  for  a  time,  begrimed  and 
panting,  upon  the  bank,  and  ever  after  wanders 
on  the  mountains  of  vanity,  boasting  of  the 
wonders  that  were  revealed  to  him  in  the  philo- 
sophic mine. 

If  the  absence  of  the  *'  soaked"  sand-bed 
should  prevent  this  catastrophe,  the  next  stroke 
of  his  mattock  may  be  on  the  rock,  so  unex- 
pectedly and  so  sharp,  as  to  make  every  nerve  of 
bis  arms  jar  up  to  the  shoulders. 

By  the  way,  this  word  "  jar"  by  no  means 
reaches  the  idea.  The  Scotch  dirl  does  it  per- 
fectly ;  but  the  force  of  it  cannot  be  rendered  in 
English.  **  Jar"  is  a  word  of  many  uses,  and,  as 
such,  precise  in  none  of  them ;  "  thrill "  has  quite 
another  meaning ;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
drawing  a  short  word  like  "  dirl"  to  the  length 
of  a  phrase,  without  making  it  as  weak  as  a  cob- 
web. Here,  by  the  bye,  is  an  interpolated  proof 
of  the  truth  of  th*  proverb,  which  we  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  adduce;  though,  as  we  are 
Convinced,  we  may  as  well  confess,  lest  the 
•harp-witted  reader  should  triumph.  We  meant 
to  be  very  profound  in  our  philology ;  and,  lo 
and  behold,  we  are  close  on  the  confines  of 
nonsense. 

To  resume:  the  philosophic  miner  recovers 
his  tone,  and  sinks  away, now  casting  up  a  lump  of 
oolite,  full  of  ammonites,  nummulites,  and  other 
tenants  of  a  former  era;  then  an  antediluvian 
fish,  with  scales  like  crown  pieces;  and  yet, 
again,  the  impress  of  some  antediluvian  creature, 
with  jaws  a  fathom  long,  teeth  like  the  heaviest 
harrow,  and  worthy  of  a  name  which  would  have 
broken  their  jaws  and  loosened  their  teeth,  in 
the  very  heyday  of  their  vigour.  New  wonders 
occur  as  he  works,  increasing  in  number  at  every 
step.  But  as  the  pit  deepens,  so  does  the  dark- 
ness, till  all  becomes  pitchy  night.  The  miner 
is  resolute  however:  he  drives  at  it  with  the 
mattock,  as  if  he  himself  were  a  giant  before  the 
flood ;  out  goes  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  the 
miner  is  in  the  same  *'  sheer  vacuity"  as  he  was 
ere  he  began. 

We  trust  we  have  now  proved  sufficiently  the 
truth  of  the  meeting  of  extremes,  as  a  proposi* 
tion  applicable  to  every  case  that  can  be  ima* 
gined ;  but  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied,  he  may 
add  our  own  case  in  the  writing  of  this  paper. 
Wa  meant  to  be  very  witty  and  very  wise ;  and 


he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  us  as  in  the  op- 
posite extremes,  while  we  proceed  to  draw  the  in- 
ference and  make  the  application. 

One  inference  must  suffice  x  If  extremes  meet, 
then — the  farther  asunder  the  extremes  are,  the 
nearer  to  meeting.  Sophistry  itself  cannot  bar 
that  conclusion;  and  so  we  shall  woik  it  no 
deeper  from  fear  of  the  darkness.  A  question 
rises  upon  it :  By  what  means  are  the  extremes 
to  be  separated  so  as  to  approximate  their  meet- 
ing ?  The  answer  lies  in  a  nutshell  f— By  length* 
ening  the  middle  part  Take  a  bit  of  copper  bar, 
half  an  inch  long,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  and 
all  your  art  shall  not  make  the  extremes,  the 
extremities,  the  ends  of  it  meet.  Pull  it  seriatim 
through  a  sufficient  number  of  wire-drawing 
bores,  decreasing  in  diameter ;  take  hold  of  it  by 
the  middle,  and  keep  it  suspended ;  and  the  ends 
shall  meet  by  the  impulse  of  their  own  gravita- 
tion.    So  much  for  the  inference. 

Now  for  the  application :  The  extremes  of 
society  are  those  portions  of  it  which  may,  aptly 
enough,  be  styled  **  tops  and  bottoms,"— -those 
who  can  rise  no  higher,  and  those  who  can  sink 
no  lower.  That  these  meet  in  one  not  unim- 
portant respect,  is  evident  without  any  illustra- 
tion. They  are  both  destitute  of  the  desire  of 
rising  in  the  world ;  for  the  desire  is  quenched 
by  gratification  in  the  one,  and  it  either  never 
existed,  or  is  quenched  by  reckless  despair,  in 
the  other.  This  is  incidental ;  but  it  deserves  to 
be  taken  along,  as  it  makes  strongly  for  the  gene- 
ral argument. 

In  the  feudal  times,  when  lord  and  serf  com* 
prised  nearly  the  whole  lay  population,  and  there 
was  no  middle  class  worth  mentioning  as  affect* 
ing  the  general  character  of  society,  the  tops  and 
bottoms  were  near  each  other,  and  consequently 
far  from  meeting.  In  these  times,  society  was 
nearly  stationary,  or  if  there  were  fluetuations  in 
it,  it  flowed  and  ebbed  like  the  sea,  but  like  that 
always  preserved  nearly  the  same  average  level. 
These  flows  and  ebbs  were  not  of  the  people 
themselves :  they  arose  from  external  causes,  the 
character  of  the  monarch,  or  the  ruling  nobles, 
the  general  course  of  events,  the  seasons,  or 
something  else  external  of  the  people.  Nor 
could  it  be  otherwise  ;  for  the  people  was  made 
up  of  tops  and  bottoms  ;  and,  according  to  the 
incidental  truth,  both  of  these  are  necessaiily 
destitute  of  the  very  first  germ  and  impulse  of  all 
improvement — ^the  desire  of  bettering  one's  eon* 
dition. 

The  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  narrow  his 
understanding  of  this  desire.  It  does  not  mean 
increase  of  wealth,  or  elevation  of  rank,  for  these 
may  either  be  part  of  it  or  in  opposition  to  it. 
More  intellectual,  more  capable  of  usefulness  in 
the  world,  and  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  are  the  three  essential  parts  of  a  better  con* 
dition.  This  is  the  truth  absolute,  as  the  seboo)« 
men  used  to  say ;  whether  it  is  to  be  attained  I7 
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oonung  4oWft  fipom  the  tops,  or  up  from  the  bot> 
toms,  is  seamdum  guid^  upon  the  general  que> 
tli»i«  and  ^quaHter  in  those  cases  where  the  ex- 
tremes of  top  and  bottom  meet. 

How  c»me  that  increase  of  distance  between 
the  tops  and  bottoms  of  British  society,  which 
has  made  them  meet  so  very  nearly  as  they  do  at 
the  present  time?  A  middle  part  has  been 
introduced  between  them ;  and  it  has  increased 
and  increased,  not  by  wire-drawing,  like  the  bit  of 
eopper,  but  by  actual  accumulation  of  substance, 
till  ii  has  become  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  nation,  and  pushed  the  extremes  so  far  the 
one  way,  that  they  have  come  iuto  contact  in  the 
other. 

To  what  this  middle  class  owes  its  origin,  and 
what  circumstances  have  tended  to  foster  the 
principle  of  growth  which  is  always  inherent  and 
vital  in  such  a  class,  we  shall  not  inquire.  The 
elements  of  the  inquiry  are  on  the  record  of 
history,  however ;  and  ''  The  origin  and  progress 
of  a  middle  class  in  society,"  would  be  a  beautful 
tobject  for  an  cthico-poUtical  philosopher  of  the 
ilfst  class ;  but  it  would  require  one  of  the  very 
highest  order  in  that  class,  and  quite  free  from 
bias. 

We  hsTe  room  to  mention  only  a  very  few  of 
file  points  in  which  the  extremes  of  tops  and 
bottoms  in  society  have  met.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  of  them  conduces  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  advancement  of  society.  This  follows  as 
matter  of  course  from  the  historical  fact,  that, 


while  they  constituted  the  whole  of  society,  \X 
made  no  advance  at  all.  The  inference  is  so 
evident  that  any  one  may  draw  it.  Secondly ; 
both  these  classes  of  society  are  thrown  upon  the 
gratification  of  their  animal  passions,  as  the  grand, 
indeed  the  sole,  business  of  their  lives.  This 
follows  from  the  desire  of  improvement  being 
extinct  in  both ;  and  the  proof  is  in  the  same 
historical  fact  as  the  former. 

These  two  points  have  a  historical  basis  and 
need  no  argument ;  but  a  third  point,  and  the 
only  other  one  to  which  we  shall  advert,  is  of  a 
more  mixed  nature ; — The  means  by  which  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  society  seek  the  gratification 
of  their  animal  appetites,  if  not  exactly  the  same, 
are  wonderfully  similar.  The  proof  of  this,  if  we 
had  space  to  go  fully  into  it,  would  consist  of  a 
psychological  argument,  and  an  enumeration  of 
facts.  The  argument  is  a  short  one.  Man  is 
the  same  animal,  in  whatever  part  of  society  he 
is  placed  :  and  if  he  seeks  only  the  gratification 
of  animal  appetites,  his  gratifications  must  be 
the  same  in  substance  though  they  may  differ 
in  mode.  A  few  of  the  facts : — The  tops  read 
rifacciarnentos  of  fashionable  intrigue .  the  bot- 
toms read  police  reports,  and  trials  at  the  cri- 
minal courts.  The  tops  play  at  rouge  et  noir 
and  roulette:  the  bottoms  at  £  O  and  chuck-far- 
thing.  The  tops  dance  at  Almacks :  the  bottoms 
at  ale-houses.  The  topi — ^but  truce— enough  at 
one  time. 


THE  COSMOGONY  OF  MOSES. 

AKTICLS    L 


Tds  first  sentence  of  the  Bible  contains,  in 
point  of  information,  more  than  all  the  volumes 
that  have  been  written  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  who  reads  it  for  the  first  time  must 
be  struck  with  its  sublimity,  and  it  will  induce  a 
train  of  thought  and  reflection  at  once  pleasing 
and  pdnful,  satisfactory  and  perplexing.  It  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  origin  of  things,  and  tells  us 
of  what  we  cannot  imagine,  much  less  under- 
kUnd.  "  In  the  beginning  :" — this  announces, 
without  explaining,  a  great  and  inscrutable  mys- 
tery— the  birth  of  time*  It  began,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  us,  with  the  creation  of  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit.  But  what  is  creation  ?  how  did  it 
commence?  and  when?  If  creation  and  time 
are  coeval,  is  a  period  somewhat  less  than 
six  thoosand  years  the  age  of  both?  Here 
we  are  lost  in  conjecture.  In  stretching  beyond 
this  epoch*  we  are  obscured  in  the  darkness  of 
nonentity.  The  appalling  ideas  of  eternity  and 
infinity  obtrude  themselves  upon  us;  we  apply 
the  one  to  duration,  and  the  other  to  space.  But 
what  is  duration  ?  what  is  space  ?  Eternal  dura- 
fioDl  Infinite  space  1  Duration  without  periods, 
uncheered  by  conscious  intelligence ;  space  un- 


limited, yet  void  and  without  inhabitants ;  they 
are  both  pure  abstractions,  too  subtle  for  our 
comprehension.  The  mind,  having  reached  thus 
far,  is  thrown  back  upon  itself ;  it  looks  on  "  the 
palpable  obscure,  the  solid  temperament  of  dark- 
ness," and  seems  to  be  identified  with  its  horrid 
elements.  Eternity  and  space  are  nothing,  and 
can  do  nothing;  yet  there  is  a  bright  line  of  ex- 
istence stretching  along  the  one,  and  a  universe 
of  glorious  worlds  inhabiting  the  other:  whence 
have  they  originated  ?  This  question  was  never 
answered  till  Moses  solved  it  by  revealing  the 
wondrous  fact,  "  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  Philosophers,  unable  to  discover  an 
assignable  cause  for  their  own  being  and  that  of 
the  universe,  resolved  the  whole  into  selCexist- 
ence,  and  made  it  eternal.  They  founded  their 
position  on  their  ignorance ;  the  world  could  not 
be  an  effect,  because  they  could  not  trace  its 
formation  to  an  adequate  agent.  How  much 
more  philosophical  to  have  suspended  their  judg- 
ment, and  to  have  affirmed  nothing  certainly 
where  they  had  no  light  to  guide  them ;  or  to 
have  reasoned  themselves  into  the  opposite  per- 
suasion from  the  analogies  around  them,  and 
p  2 
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from  what  they  could  ascertain  from  nature  of 
the  doctrine  of  causation  I  It  is  not  more  diffi* 
cult  to  assume  the  eternal  existence  of  one 
supreme  Intelligence,  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
than  the  eternal  existence  of  matter,  and  all  its 
modified  forms  of  being.  But  the  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  man  is,  of  himself,  utterly  incapable 
of  forming  a  just  and  rational  conclusion  on  this 
great  subject.  It  is  by  faith — that  is,  by  divine 
revelation — we  understand  that  **  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word;"  that  is,  by  the  power  of 
God.* 

Before  we  enter  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Creation,  it  will  be  proper  to  premise,  that  two 
objects  are  continually  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  volume  of  the  Old  Testament :  one  is,  to 
turn  men  from  idolatry,  in  all  its  forms  of  vice 
and  error ;  the  other,  to  direct  their  attention,  by 
the  gradual  development  of  the  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy, to  the  future  Messiah. 

In  order,  therefore,  more  clearly  to  understand 
the  design  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
ought  to  take  into  our  consideration  the  state  of 
the  world  at  the  period  when  it  was  written. 
Mankind  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry ;  and 
that  idolatry,  for  the  most  part,  originated  in  the 
neglect,  the  perversion,  or  the  misapprehension 
of  certain  truths  which  had  once  been  universally 
known.  Moses,  therefore,  commences  his  narra- 
tive by  relating,  in  simple  language,  the  truths 
thus  disguised  or  perverted ;  and  he  alludes,  in 
many  of  his  expressions,  to  the  surrounding  su- 
perstitions. 

In  this  narrative  it  is  likewise  important  to 
remark,  that  the  Mosaic  account  relates  chiefly 
to  mankind,  and  to  that  portion  of  universal  being 
with  which  we  are  more  Immediately  connected. 
We  are  not  to  conclude  that  because  it  is  said 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,"  that  the  supreme  and  ever  blessed 

*  "God."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define 
the  term  *•  God  : "  as  to  the  word  itself,  it  is  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  asDong  our  ancestors  signified  not  only  the 
Divine  Beti^  now  commooly  designated  by  the  word,  but 
also  "good;**  as,  in  their  apprehAsion,  it  appears  that 
"  God  "  and  "good"  were  correlative  terms;  and  when 
they  thonght  or  spoke  of  Him,  they  were  doubtless  led,  from 
'-  tlie  woHl  it&elf,  to  consider  him  as  the  Good  Being — a  Foun- 
tain of  ivfinitfl  beoevolenee  and  beneficence  towards  his 
creatures.  "  A  geoend  designation  of  this  great  First  Cause, 
as  far  at  human  words  dare  attempt  one,  may  be  thus  given : 
The  eternal,  independent,  and  self-existent  Being ;  the  Being 
whose  purposes  and  actions  spring  from  himself,  without 
.  finngn  mottre  or  inflneoce ;  ho  who  is  abiolate  in  dominion, 
the  most  pure,  most  simple,  and  most  spiritual  of  all 
essences ;  infinitely  benevolent,  beneficent,  true,  and  holy  ; 
the  csuse  of  all  being,  the  upholder  of  all  things ;  infinitdy 
happy,  because  Infinitely  perfect ;  and  eternally  self-sufficient, 
needing  nothing  that  he  has  made.  Illimitable  in  his  immen- 
sity, inconceivable  in  his  mode  of  existence,  and  indescrib- 
able iu  his  essence,  known  fully  only  to  himself,  because  an 
infinite  mind  can  be  fully  apprehended  only  by  itkelf.  In 
a  wurd,  a  Being  who,  from  his  infinite  msdcm,  cannot  err 
or  bo  deceived  ;  and  who,  from  his  infinite  goodness,  can  do 
nothing  but  what  it  eternally  just,  right,  and  wise/'*— Dr. 
A.Oarke, 


God  bad  dwelt  aloiie  m  bis  own«4enuty«.wJ4K>ut 
giving  existence  and  happiness  to  any  creaiure 
prior  to  his  formation  of  the  solas  syateip,  •  We 
have  no  grounds  to  conclude  that  at  ona  aad  the 
same  time  God  created  every  thing  that  is  con* 
tained  in  the  vast  unfathomable  spaces  of  ihe 
universe.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  find  him 
recounting  to  Job  that,  at  the  period  "  when  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  the  moiniog 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy,"  we  cannot  but  infer  that  these 
stars  and  these  sons  of  God  were  pre-exiatent, 
and  consequently  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  creation. 
It  may  be  presumed,  indeed,  that  the  Almighty 
fiat  gave  existence  to  all  the  matter  in  the  uiii* 
verse  at  once,  calling  it  out  of  nothing  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  we  are  not  hence  to  infer  that  it 
was  forthwith  moulded  into  its  various  fbrnis  as 
so  many  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  in  bound- 
less space.  It  is  certain  that  "  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void ;"  and  this,  probably,  was 
the  original  state  of  the  substances  out  of  wliich 
the  luminaries  of  heaven  were  created.  How 
long  the  earth  remained  a  chaos,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  discoveries  of  geological  science 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  many  centuries  must 
have  passed  away  before  this  globe  was  fitted 
and  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  man  and  the 
other  animals  and  vegetable  productions  which 
are  now  found  upon  its  surface ;  and  that,  during 
these  long  periods,  great  changes  took  place  in 
its  constituent  elements.  .  Tliis  notion  does  not 
affect  the  statement  of  Moses.  If  it  were  clearly 
demonstrated,  the  era  of  creation  fixed  by  the 
inspired  historian  would  not  be  contradicted,  or 
its  accuracy  impugned.  Why  the  Divine  Beiqg 
sufifered  the  earth  to  continue  a  wild  masa  of 
confusion  and  disorder,  before  he  transformed  it 
into  a  habitable  world,  is  a  question  we  iqvst 
resolve  into  his  sovereign  pleasure  alone^  sinoe. 
according  to  the  ideas  we  entertain  of  bis  mofal 
perfections,  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  creatioa 
of  any  thing  sooner  or  later  than  his  own  wlif 
trarjf  will.  Yet  if  conjecture  be  allowablei  inay 
we  not  imagine  the  creation  of  uiapkind  as  ia^ 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  revolt  of  thooe 
angels  who  left  their  first  estate ;— and  as  intended 
by  infinite  Goodness  to  fill  the  thrones  they  had 
vacated  by  a  race  of  creatures  who  should,  prior 
to  their  exaltation  to  his  beatific  presence,  pass 
through,  in  some  distant  world,  a  trial  of  their 
obedience; — and  that  the  world  designed  for 
their  reception  lay  in  chaos  till  the  period  ap- 
proached when  he  had  determined  to  call  them 
into  existence  ? 

One  other  preliminary  remuit  will  conduct  us 
at  once  to  the  inspired  narrative  ;  it  is  this,  that 
Moses  describes  the  work  of  creation  through  its 
several  stages,  as  the  phenomena  would  have 
successively  presented  themselves  to  a  spectator, 
had  a  spectator  been  in  existence ;  and  that,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  he  has  giv^  this 
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i9(ffB|fiail6V^l)^^itilel  planet  a  pre-eminence  above 
every  otiier,  onty  so  fer  describing  the  heavens 
as  they  bear  a  visible  relation  to  it. 

When  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  began, 
there  existed  what  the  inspired  penman  has 
called  ••  heaven  ;*•  the  eartli  was  likewise  in 
being,^— a  mass  of  unformed  matter,  a  desolate 
waste,  its  atmosphere  totally  immersed  in  water, 
and  surrounded  with  a  dense,  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. The  historian  tells  us,  that  "  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep;"  and  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  change  about  to  be  effected  is 
fCTven  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  And  the 
5p!rit  of  God  moved*  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters."  Whether  it  was  to  still  the  wild  uproar 
of  chaos,  or  to  agitate  the  stagnant  deep,  or  to 
awaken  latent  energies  that  had  long  slept  in 
this  formless  mass  of  waters  and  earth,  confusedly 
mingled,  is  not  revealed  to  us.  Whatever  was 
the  design  of  this  preliminary  act,  the  agent  was 
onquestionably  divine ;  for  by  **  the  Spirit  of 
God,*  we  are  to  understand  God  himself ;  pro- 
bably the  third  subsistence  in  the  eternal  essence, 
to  whom  the  perfecting  acts  of  creation  are 
assigned  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  Spirit  that 
garnished  the  heavens,  now  began  the  wondrous 
work  of  transforming  the  earth,  from  a  desolate 
waste,  into  a  fit  habitation  of  a  creature,  bear- 
ing the  intellectual  and  moral  image  of  God. 
He  moved  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  :  by 
what  instrumentality  no  further  appears  than  we 
are  permitted  to  gather  from  the  term  employed, 
namely,  *•  Spirit,"  which  literally  signifies  "  wind." 
If,  therefore,  a  material  agent  were  used  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  a  wind  of  God ;  an  active  energy, 
like  the  conflict  of  the  heavens,  called  into  ex- 
ercise by  Almighty  Power.  After  moving  on  the 
waters,  the  Creator  proceeds  to  utter  his  fiat, — 
"God  said."  Certain  divines,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, profess  to  discover  a  great  mystery  in  this 
expression;  they  think  that  Moses  understood 
by  it  the  co-operation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
work  of  creation.  From  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  derive  their  comments  upon  this 
part  of  the  Old ;  and  quote  these  words  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  that,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word;"  that  that  Word  was  God;  "that  all 
things^  were  made  by  it."  And  that  which  St. 
Paol  flays,  that,  **  By  him  were  all  things  created, 
visible  and  invisible,  those  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
those -that  are  in  earth."  The  truth  of  this,  as  a 
general  doctrine,  we  are  not  disposed  to  queo- 


'  •  •  "Movtd,**  This  word  in  the  Hebrew,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  both  ancient  and  modem  interpreters,  sig- 
^e»  UMtttr  ^  "^blooding"  ujion  the  craters,  as  a  hen  does 
Qpon  her  eggs;  bat  as  there  are  only  two  places  wherein  the 
md  occurs,  (Deut.  xxxii.  11;  and  Jer.  xzxiii.  9,)  Mr.  Le 
ClemcoBtends,  that  in  neither  of  these  it  will  properly  admit 
of  this  aeate;  and  therefore  he  rather  thinks  it  (as  our  Ains- 
wortb  seems  to  do)  to  be  a  metaj^or  taken  from  the  hoverii^^ 
aod  fluttering  of  a&  eagle,  or  any  other  bird  over  its  young, 
bat  hot  sitting  over,  or  brooding  upon  ihem.  A  distinction 
of  no  great  -moment  Iti  my  opinion. — Stackhouse. 


tion;  but  whether  the  phrase  under  consideration 
points  it  out,  we  scarcely  dare  venture  to  affirm. 
The  comment  of  the  Psalmist  seems  to  give,  at 
least  to  my  mind,  the  precise  idea  :  "  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood 
fast"  The  creating  word  was  an  emanation  of 
power,  proceeding  from  Jehovah,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  hence,  under  dif- 
ferent aspects  this  great  work  may  be  ascribed  to 
each  subsistence,  but  not  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  separate  one  from  the  others.  It  was  the 
"  Elohim"f  who  said,  &c. ;  and  this  word  being 
plural,  has  long  been  supposed  by  the  most 
eminently  learned  and  pious  men  to  imply  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Nature.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  to 
regard  the  Godhead  as  the  author  of  creation. 

Six  days  were  employed  in  this  mighty  under- 
taking. But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  not 
effected  in  a  moment  ?  Why  did  the  Creator,  to 
*'  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years,"  occupy  this  length- 
ened period  of  time  in  accomplishing  that,  which 
only  required  the  instantaneous  volition  of  bis 
mind  ?  We  are  not  to  seek  the  reasons  of  this 
procedure  in  God,  but  in  ourselves,  and  in  the 
limited  capacities  of  intelligent  creatures.  We, 
and  all  other  intelligences,  are  formed  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  that 
by  our  knowledge  of  him,  through  this  medium, 
we  may  praise  and  glorify  his  adorable  perfections. 
In  condescension,  therefore,  to  the  comparatively 
weak  faculties  of  his  creatures,  God  was  pleased 
to  make  use  of  six  days  in  creating  the  worid, 
that  we  might  more  easily  discover  the  order,  and 
follow  the  guidance  of  his  wisdom,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  his  hands.  As  neither  our  senses  nor 
imaginations  are  capable  of  applying  themselves 
to  the  minutest  parts  of  matter,  so  neither 
can  the  mind  conceive  the  production  of  things, 
so  many  and  various,  in  an  indivisible  moment. 
For  this  reason,  God  interposed  a  sensible  space  of 
time  between  the  work  which  he  might  have  form- 
ed all  at  once,  and  by  one  single  act  of  his  will. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  creation  whicli 
these  six  days  embraced,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated our  persuasion,  that  it  did  not  oomprehend 
the  whole  universe.  And  this  we  believe  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  the  most  learned  com- 
mentators. There  are  two  hypotheses,  however, 
which  are  supported  by  very  able  advocates, — 
and  both  are  represented  as  equally  agreeing  witli 

f " Elohim.*'  Let  those  who  have  ony  doubt  whtUicr 
Elohim,  when  meaning  the  true  God,  Jehovah,  be  pluml  or 
not,  consult  the  following  passages,  whcro  they  will  fiiul  it 
joined  with  adjectivea,  verbs,  and  pronouns  pluraL  Gca.  i.  '^ii ; 
iii.  22;  xi.  7;  xx.  13;  xxxi.  7,53;  xxxv.  7;  Deut.  iv.  7; 
V.  23;  Joshua  xxiv.  10;  I  Samuel  iv.  8;  2  Saniijcl  vji.  23; 
Ptalm  Iviii.  12;  Isaiah  vi.  8;  Jer.  x.  10;  xxiii.  36;  Sec 
abo  Prov.  ix.  10;  xxx.  3;  P^'llm  cxlix.  2;  Ecclcs.  v.  7; 
xii.  1;  Job  x.  1;  laaioh  vi.  3;  liv.  5;  Ixii.  5-,  llosia  xi.  12; 
orxii,  1;  Mali  6;  Dan.  v.  18,20;  vii.  18,  22.— />«,*- 
kurgf. 
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the  inspired  eosmogony.  I  will  state  them  both, 
though  the  latter  appears  to  me  to  be  sustained  by 
the  greater  weight  of  evidence  and  of  probability. 
It  is  strenuously  maintained  by  some,  that  the 
^losaic  creation  reached  no  farther  than  this 
sublunary  world.  They  assure  us,  that  the  work 
assigned  to  the  fourth  day  was  not  an  actual 
creation ; — that  the  lights  of  heaven  were  not 
then  for  the  first  time  called  into  being;  but 
simply  rendered  visible  in  the  firmament,  ex- 
panse, or  atmosphere,  which  was  at  that  period 
newly  formed,  and  that  they  were  appointed  to 
rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night ;  to  divide 
the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  to  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years.  It 
is  contended  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  *'  to  make,**  is  equi- 
valent to  appoint  to  a  certain  use ;  and  that  the 
discovery  of  these  luminaries,  by  means  of  the 
atmosphere,  is,  in  our  regard,  as  real  a  creation 
as  if  they  had  never  before  existed.  Having 
thus  cleared  the  way  for  their  system,  these 
theological  philosophers  proceed  to  its  develop- 
ment ;  assuming  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  as  the 
foundation  of  their  superstructure.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  them,  at  the  period  when  God  said, 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  our  little  planet,  whether 
now  first  created  or  only  restored,  was  a  chaotic 
mass  of  earth,  water,  and  dense  tempestuous  air. 
A  flood  or  efflux  of  water  firom  its  own  bowels 
covered  its  whole  surface ;  and  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  this  deep  was  yet  too  thick  to 
admit  the  light.  At  this  juncture  the  fiat  was 
issued  ;  the  Eternal  willed  that  light  should  be, 
*'  He  commanded  it,"  says  an  apostle,  *'  to  shine 
put  of  darkness."  This  was  effected  by  a  change 
in  the  density  that  surrounded  the  earth,  and  by 
its  revolution  round  its  own  ideal  axis  in  the 
space  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  which  con- 
stituted a  day  to  every  part  of  it.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed that  this  first  dawn  of  light  was  complete. 
It  was  enough  that  the  dense  air  was  sufiUciently 
attenuated  to  render  visible  the  surface  of  the 
terraqueous  globe.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  light  may  exist  without  the 
bodily  appearance  of  either  sun,  moon,  or  stars ; 
and  this  light  may  be  as  truly  distinguishable  from 
darkness,  and  as  properly  called  day,  in  oppo- 
sition to  night,  as  when  it  shines  forth  in  its 
fullest  splendour.  Such  days  we  have  often 
seen,  yet  were  never  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  succeeding  nights.  If,  then,  the 
light  mentioned  by  Moses  was  sufficient  to  create 
this  distinction,  it  is  more  natural  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  influence  of  the  yet  invisible  sun  on  the 
attenuated  air,  than  to  the  rotation  of  an  elemen- 
tary fluid  of  fire  existing  in  the  earth,  and  ser^'ing 
as  an  infant  sun  to  the  recent  world,  and  out  of 
which  afterwards,  according  to  modem  commen- 


tators, the  sun  and  the  whole  starry  hosts  of  the 
heavens  were  created.* 

The  most  leanied  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  in  this  respect  differed  tn  ioto 
from  the  modems.  Origen  roundly  affirms  that 
'*  No  one  of  a  sound  mind  can  imagine  thai 
there  were  an  evening  and  a  raoming  during  the 
first  three  days  without  a  sun."  And  St.  Basil 
ascribes  the  darkness  that  covered  the  earth  be* 
fore  the  appearance  of  light,  to  the  interposition 
of  an  opaque  bouy  between  it  and  the  heavens 
— a  density  of  atmosphere  too  thick  for  the  peae* 
tration'of  the  sun's  rays.  This  he  illustarates  by 
an  example  that  excludes  all  ambiguity.  **  Place 
around  you,"  says  he,  '*  at  high  mid-way,  a  tent, 
composed  of  dense  and  opaque  materials:  the 
temporary  darkness  which,  by  shutting  yourself 
up  in  it,  you  will  procure,  may  give  you  an  idea 
of  that  darkness  which  covered  the  deep,  and 
which  did  not  antecedently  subsist,  but  was  the 
consequence  of  other  things."  In  this  simple 
hypothesis  every  part  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony 
is  clear  and  consistent.  It  is  plain  that  this  light, 
if  it  emanated  from  the  sun,  or  were  excited  by 
the  sun,  could  not  even  imperfectly  illuminate 
more  than  one  half  of  the  earth  at  once;  and 
that  while  that  half  was  illuminated,  the  other 
would  remain  in  darkness,  and  this  is  fitly  called 
'*  Separating  the  light  from  the  darkness  s' 
namely,  by  that  ever-flitting  boundary  called  by 
us  the  horizon.  But  in  order  to  move  tbb 
boundary,  and  to  carry  alternate  light  and  dark- 
ness to  every  part  of  the  globe,  it  was  necessary 
either  to  make  the  sun  circle  gradually  rouoii 
the  earth,  or  the  earth  to  turn  gradually  on  iti 
own  supposed  axis  towards  the  sun*  The  lattor 
we  at  present  know  to  be  the  case. 

Light  being  thus  separated  from  darknesa  by 
the  foresaid  ideal  boundary,  they  would  follow 
one  another  without  interruption,  and  produce 
successively  those  vicissitudes  which  we  call  day 
and  night;  two  other  terms  only  for  light  and 
darkness ;  and  the  former  being  justly  considcied 
as  the  principal  and  mo.%t  precious  portion  of 
time,  an  entire  revolution  of  light  and  darkntaa 
was  denominated  one  day;  the  evening  being 
the  term  of  light,  and  the  morning  the  terai  of 
darkness. 

*  It  it  not  a  liUle  niTpriHiig,  tliat  tbit  nnpUloMphle^ 
Botion  thould  be  uftiatalned  bj*  biblical  critle,  wbo,  a  bia 
Commentajy,  introducet  the  ditcoverics  of  modera  ecienea 
with  rcgnrd  to  the  nature  of  the  sun.  It  is  now  ascertained, 
that  this  luminary  is  not  a  vast  ball  of  fire,  and  that  ho  docs 
not  emit  firom  bis  body  innumerable  millions  of  flery  par- 
ticles«  which  constitute  the  light  and  beat  of  oar  lyatss^ 
The  body  of  this  immense  globe  »  now  disean^wd  lo  be 
opaque  and  the  light  which  surrounds  its  atanosphere  t^ 
consist  of  various  clastic  fluida,  that  are  moxe  or  leas  luddl 
and  transparent  It  it  likcwiM  almost  pcoved  ^t  the  «» 
is  a  habitable  world. 
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HEAT, 

AVnCLU  J. 


Wbsv  we  look  «broiid  through  external  nature, 
and  attentively  oonaader  the  wonderful  constltu- 
tioQ  of  the  uniYerse  around  us,  an  opinion  rather 
forces  itaelf  upon  the  mind,  that,  in  the  creation, 
the  gracious  Author  of  all  being  was  pleased  to 
institute  a  series  of  agents  of  a  very  peculiar 
character,  and  capable  of  very  extensive  opera- 
tion, which  should  have  the  power  of  conferring 
on  matter  its  various  properties,  of  regulating  its 
sgenciea.  and  of  combining  the  whole  into  one 
beauteous  and  hamionious  system.  And  these 
mysterious  agents  are  known  to  us  only  by  their 
effecta*  We  are  unable  to  attain  them  in  an 
insulated  state,  so  as  to  inquire  into  their  quali- 
ties. So  far  they  would  appear  to  be  immaterial; 
and  yet  their  influences  would  rather  indicate 
them  as  materiel  s  but  if  so,  they  are  of  so  refined 
and  subtle  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  detec- 
tion by  our  senses.  It  seems  not,  we  think,  an 
improbable  opinion,  that  they  may  form  the  con- 
necting links  between  the  world  of  mind  and 
the  world  of  matter**that  they  constitute  in- 
deed the  reins  by  which  a  spiritual  Creator  rules 
a  material  creation.  They  are  usually  known 
under  the  names  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity.* 
It  is  of  the  former  alone  that  we  shall  at  present 
treat;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
study  of  them  all  is  as  interesting  as  their  offices 
would  appear  important. 

Hie  term  heat  is  usually  employed  under  two 
4iffeceBt  meanings ;  by  the  one,  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  sensation  that  we  experience  when 
m  the  vicinity  of  a  hot  body ;  by  the  other,  we 
imply  the  cause  of  that  sensation.  The  word 
caloric  has  been  proposed  in  the  latter  sense. 
The  distinction  however  is  scarcely  necessary, 
but  may  at  times  be  found  convenient  in  avoid« 
ing  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word. 

The  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  globe  we 
bhabit  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  opera- 
tioo  of  this  prmciple.  Without  it,  we  should  no 
longer  ei^oy  the  sweet  variations  of  climate  and 
the  bountifiU  succession  of  seasons.  Every  liquid, 
aay,  even  the  very  air  we  breathe,  would  become 
solid,  plants  would  be  unable  to  put  forth  their 
flowers,  animals  would  die  s  in  a  word,  earth  would 
be  a  chaos.  If  then  heat  plays  so  unportant 
a  part  on  the  great  stage  of  nature,  as  that  its 
deprWatien  would  lead  to  evils  so  great  and  so 
varied  as  those  which  we  have  imperfectly  de- 
picted, surely  it  is  to  the  fullest  extent  worthy  of 
mr  attentive  consideration. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any 
account  of  the  various  hypotheses  which  have 
been  bom  time  to  time  advanced  to  explam  the 

*  Under  the  term  electricity  we  iodade  the  gslTule 
lad  BHnielle  prindplfli,  ai  the  idestiiyef  the  inner  It 
MHWIihia,  tmk  the  Uim  smj  he  i^pisied  as 


nature  of  heat,  as  the  inquiries  themselves  are 
so  abstruse  that  we  fear  our  readers  would  find 
in  them  but  little  to  instruct,  and  certainly  still 
less  to  amuse.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  im- 
mediately with  our  sul^ect,  and  shall  treat,  first, 
of  the  communication  of  heat  from  one  body  to 
another;  and,  secondly,  of  the  effects  of  such 
communication;  interspersing  such  practical 
illustrations  as  may  suggest  themselves  as  likely 
to  prove  useful  or  interesting. 

All  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  attain  an  equality  of  tem- 
perature :  thus,  if  a  hot  body  be  brought  into  the 
vicinity  of  a  number  of  colder  ones,  the  former 
will  gradually  part  with  a  portion  of  its  heat  to 
the  latter,  until  they  are  all  equally  warm.  It  is 
owing  to  this,  that  we  experience  the  sensations 
of  warmth  and  cold :  for  on  placing  our  hand  near 
a  hot  body,  as  a  heated  metal,  caloric  passes  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  and  thus  gives  us  a  sen- 
sation of  heat ;  whereas,  if  we  grasp  a  piece  of 
ice,  caloric  is  transferred  from  the  hand  to  the 
ice,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  cold. 
Now  this  transference  of  heat  takes  place  in  dif> 
ferent  ways,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  bodies  are  placed :  thus,  if  they  are  in 
contact  with  each  other,  the  heat  is  said  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  also  from  one  part  of 
the  same  body  to  a  more  distant  part,  by  conduc' 
Ham  as  when  we  unmerse  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  in 
a  cup  of  boiling  water,  the  heat  is  conducted 
from  the  water  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spoon, 
and  also  gradually  along  the  particles  of  the 
spoon  to  the  upper  end  ;  so  that,  although  at 
first  we  could  hold  it  without  inconvenience,  it 
will  soon  become  so  hot  that  we  can  no  longer 
do  so.  Again,  if  the  heated  body  is  not  in  con- 
tact, but  merely  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  colder 
one,  as  when  we  put  any  thing  before  a  fire, 
caloric  is  then  said  to  be  communicated  by  radia- 
tion. Of  each  of  these  we  shall  proceed  to  speak 
separately ;  and  first. 

Of  conduction.  All  bodies  have  not  the  power 
of  conducting  heat  with  equal  degrees  of  facility, 
for  we  find  that  it  passes  through  some  much 
more  quickly  than  through  others ;  hence  bodies 
have  been  divided,  with  regard  to  the  readiness 
with  which  they  transmit  heat,  into  conductors 
and  non-conductors,  the  former  including  those 
through  which  it  passes  easily ;  the  latter,  those 
which  conduct  it  very  slowly.  As  instances  of 
good  conductors  we  may  adduce  metals;  whilst 
wood,  glass,  and  charcoal  may  be  mentioned  as 
bad  ones.  We  see  various  practical  illustrations 
of  this  fact  in  common  life,  but  we  shall  only 
mention  one.  The  handles  of  metal  tea-pots  are 
generally  made  of  wood ;  because  if  they  were 
nade  of  metal,  which,  as  we  have  Just  stated,  isa 
good  conductor,  on  pouring  boilhig  water  into 
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them  we  shotild  not  be  fifble  to  hold  them; 
whereas  by  interposing  a  bad  conductor,  such  as 
wood,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided. 

Various  experiments  have  been  performed  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  relative  facility  that 
different  bodies  possess  of  conducting  heat,  for 
which  however  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
works  entering  more  deeply  into  the  subject.* 
Liquids,  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  mer- 
cury, are  very  bad  conductors ;  sp  bad,  indeed, 
that  it  hns  even  been  questioned  whether  they 
have  any  power  of  conducting  heat :  but  although 
this  is  the  case,  when  placed  over  a  fire  they 
nevertheless  become  heated  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Tliis  however  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
different  cause.  The  particles  of  all  fluids  pos- 
sess a  considerable  degree  of  mobility  upon  each 
other,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  the  pro- 
perty of  being  expanded  and  becoming  lighter 
by  heat;  so  that  when  heat  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  a  fluid,  the  lowest 
particles  which  first  become  heated  expand  and 
rise  to  the  top  ;  others  that  are  colder  and  heavier 
immediately  descend  and  take  their  place ; 
these  in  their  turn  become  heated,  ascend,  and 
give  place  to  others,  and  this  process  continues 
until  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  is  heated.  Now, 
we  see  in  this  case  that  caloric  is  not  conducted 


gradually  from  one  Bor&ce  of  Hie  fluid  to  the 
other,  but  that  it  is  in  fact  carried  by  currents  of 
heated  particles,  ascending,  whilst  others  are  con- 
tinually descending  to  supply  their  place.  The 
same  obtains  not  only  in  liquids  but  also  in 
aeriform  fluids.  Dr.  Prout  has  proposed  to  call 
this  the  conduction  of  beat,  and  althoagh  the  term 
has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  it  certainly 
is  very  expressive. 

That  liquids,  however,  do  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  conducting  power  may  be  proved  by 
applying  the  heat  to  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
fluid  instead  of  the  lower.  By  this  means  the 
particles  at  the  top  are  necessarily  heated  first, 
and  as  they  become  lighter  they  of  course  do  not 
descend ;  hence  none  of  the  movements  before 
described  can  occur:  we  find,  however,  that 
caloric  is  slowly  conducted  downwards,  proving 
that  liquids  conduct  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
This  experiment  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  and 
requires  considerable  precaution,  as  the  sides  of 
the  containing  vessel  are  very  likely  to  act  as 
conductors,  give  rise  to  the  process  of  conviction, 
and  thus  obscure  the  effect. 

Gaseous  fluids  are  very  imperfect  conductors, 
but  owing  to  the  extreme  mobility  of  their  par- 
ticles, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  great  con- 
ducting powers. 


THE  OAK. 


BsHOiD  the  forest,  and  tL'  expftABire  verdure 

Of  yonder  level  lawn,  wboM  smooth  shorn  sod 

No  object  iateiTupte,  unless  the  oak 

His  lordly  head  uprears,  and  branching  arms 

Extends.   Behold,  in  regal  solitude 

And  pastoral  magnificence  be  stands, 

80  simple!  and  so  great!  the  underwoo<b, 

Of  meaner  rank,  an  awful  distance  keep. 

If  any  pleasure  can  be  called  bright,  beautiful, 
and  lasting,  it  surely  is  a  love  of  nature,  particu- 
larly of  the  green  things  that  clothe  the  earth's 
surface :  the  contemplation  of  them  gives  a  tone 
of  health  and  freshness  to  the  mind,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  vigour  to  the  body.  They  afford 
occupation  in  our  youth,  and  a  delightful  source 
of  calm  enjoyment  in  our  after  years.  They  serve 
as  living  and  lasting  memoranda  of  our  pleasures 
and  our  sorrows ;  and,  when  the  silent  hand  of 
time  has  "wede  away"  the  companions  of  our 
youth  and  the  friends  of  our  manhood,  the  trees 
we  have  planted  remain  to  us  in  all  their  in- 
creased and  increasing  loveliness  and  beauty. 
Of  all  bur  forest-trees,  not  one  so  much  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and  planter  as  the 
oak.  In  every  state,  from  the  seedling  plant  to 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  this  beautiful  and  majestic 
tree  solicits  admiration  from  the  eye  of  taste,  as 
well  as  the  less  refined  calculations  of  the  specu- 
lator of  profit. 

.  *  We  cannot  reoefnnumd  ^  bctler  than  tbe  excellent 
Tolumo    oil  Heat,  published  in  Dr.  Lardn^r*s  /^  Cabinet 

C'>ilopTflia," 


The  beauty  and  utility  of  the  oak  appears  to 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  Druids,  from  which 
their  appellation  is  taken:  derw,  "oak."  Welsh; 
darach,  Gaelic ;  and  of  which  the  Hon,  or  sacred 
grove,  was  chiefly  composed.  On  its  branches 
grew  the  mystic  mistletoe,  used  at  tbeir  solemn 
rites ;  and,  as  now,  no  doubt  the  mistletoe  was 
more  abundant  on  the  crab  and  hawthorn  than  on 
the  oak,  some  peculiar  virtue  was  attributed  to 
the  one  rather  than  the  other,  from  the  beauty  or 
utility  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  parasite  grew. 
This,  probably,  may  be  inferred,  as,  under  the 
patched  investiture  of  ancient  mythological  riten, 
a  veneration  may  be  easily  traced  fdr  certain 
plants  and  animals  that  were  of  service  to,  or  that 
held  an  influence  over,  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  man.  Its  utility  to  our  British  an- 
cestors must  have  been  very  great ;  for  the  fftilt 
(however  astringent  and  unpalatable  it  may  be  to 
a  modem  appetite)  formed  a  portion  of  their  food, 
and  the  rifted  logs  their  chief  article  of  firing.*  It 
seems  to  be  lord  of  the  soil,  and  more  adapted  to 
our  clime  than  any  other  denizen  of  the  forest. 
Unless  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  sea,  (a  most 
unhappy  situation  for  any  tree,)  it  never  ^ows  a 
"weather-side  to  the  storm." 

About  the  middle  of  the  merry  month  of  May, 
generally,  the  gradual  expanding  of  the  crimpy, 
yellowish  foliage  of  the  oak  presents  a  most  re« 
freshing  and  beautiful  feature  in  our  liuid80i|if^ 
and  gives  a  richness  and  mellow* re^eflo -the 
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titM  aad  tasoiie  ^tetfing  gmen  of  the  woods ; 
while  its  extended  aad  twisted  arms,  thickly 
curled  mad  matted  hranchlets,  form  a  dark  and 
hamkihioiis  eontrast  heneath*  It  does  not,  as 
the  sycatnofe  and  many  other  trees  of  rank  and 
lush  fi>liage»  burst  sud<leiiiy  Into  leaf;  but,  as  the 
season  ttdranoes*  expands  to  the  blessed  and 
balmy  gides,  deepened  in  its  tint  and  more  mature 
in  its  aspect  The  wood  formerly,  when  much 
more  plentiful,  was  applied  almost  to  all  purposes  ' 
whece  wood  was  wanting  for  durability  and 
strength,  paittculariy  of  household  furniture  and 
building.  Few  persons  can  look  without  feelings 
of  admiiatioB  and  pleasure  on  the  now  blackened 
but  beauftfully  carved  Wainscoting  in  some  of 
the  anesent  halls  of  our  baronial  ancestors ;  or  see 
the  iieary  old  oak  table,  with  its  massive  carved 
legs  and  framework,  without  conjuring  up  in 
&ney  the  great  wassail  bowl  circulating  round  it, 
amid  the  boisterous  mirth  and  happy  hearts  of 
the  rude  and  merry  wassatlezs.  In  some  of  our 
old  charches  may  be  seen  fine  specimens  of  the 
durability  of  the  oak  in  the  great  beams  and  raf- 
ters, they,  untouched  by  the  tooth  of  Time,  or 
the  bonowing  of  the  worm,  have  stood  for  ages ; 


have  seen  creeds  change  and  dynasties  alte;'^  ai^d 
probably  may  see  them  again  and  again*  But 
there  is  one  purpose  for  which  the  British  oak, 
stands  alone,  unrivalled  in  the  world — the  purpose 
of  ship-building.  As  adapted  to  this  it  has  beea 
the  boast  of  our  country,  and  the  terror  of  our 
foes ;  lauded  in  lyric  strains,  from  the  ingle-side 
of  the  humble  mud  cabin  to  the  princely  hails  of 
the  noble ;  and  well  indeed  is  it  merited. 

"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
So  castles  on  the  steep; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  monntain  tniTini, 
Her  homo  is  on  the  deep.*' 

The  bark  on  the  healthy  growing  oak«  althou^ 
rough,  rugous,  and  seamed,  is  by  no  means  un^ 
sightly  to  look  upon,  but  has  a  fitness  and  adapt* 
ation,  as  the  external  covering  of  the  majestic 
bulk  which  it  envelopes.  And,  oh,  what  a  grapple 
it  afibrds  for  the  ivy,  with  its  smooth,  bright,  and 
glinting  leaves,  (for  ever  green,)  to  creep  up  the 
trunk,  and  enring  itself  round  the  barky  fingens, 
and,  grateful  for  the  protection  it  receives,  deck 
it  in  garlands  of  beauty  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay! — Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
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Akoeb,  without  cause,  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  mind. 

BikftGAfNa. — Your  purchaser  of  bargains  is, 
genemlly  speaking,  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  apparently  irreconcilable  characters — 
the  piodi^  and  the  parsimonious.  Addi- 
son has  told  us,  in  a  beautiful  allegory,  that 
Luxuiy  and  Avarice  were  formerly  at  war ; — that, 
after  various  viciasitudes  of  fortune,  they  agreed 
at  lengtb  to  a  permanent  peace^  on  condition  that 
Loxafy  aboidd  dismiss  Plenty  from  his  service, 
and  Avarice  Poverty,  their  respective  ministers 
of'M^^e*,  and  that  Avarice  should  become  the 
mimster  of  Luxury,  and  Luxury  of  Avarice,  by 
tuniflj  Since  that  time»  he  declares,  that  Luxury 
mioiateis  to  Avaxice,  and  Avarice  to  Luxury. 
No«%  youx  buyer  of  barguns  is  an  instance  of  a 
shniler  ftfuctner^p.  Aa  a  spendthrift,  he  pur- 
cbases^whait  be  does  not  want ;  and  as  a  miser, 
he  purdMseeit  because  it  is  cheap.  Rest  assured, 
that  though^ the  family  likeness  may  not  be  noticed 
by.tbeauperficialeye,  he  is  a  blood-relation  of 
the  Blweff  and  the  VandiUes.  The  latter  con- 
tncted  a  fever  by  pilfering  some  logs  of  a  wood- 
men »tand«  aAer  refusing  to  be  bled  by  a  sui^eon, 
and  by  an  apothecary,  because  they  demanded 
half  a  Ime-  for  the  operation,  he  sent  for  a  poor 
barber,  who  undertook  to  open  a  vein  for  three- 
pen^  a  timet  but,  understanding  that  he  should 
be  h&ed  three  times,  he  asked  what  quantity  was 
to  be  taken.  •  **  About  eight  ounces  each  time," 
repjiedr.ttet  operator*  "  That  wifi  be  ninepence ; 
-WvntiA^  tea^  nweh  "  said  Vandille ;  take  the 


whole  quantity  at  once,  and  that  will  save  me 
sixpence."  Here  was  a  bargain:  he  expired,  in 
consequence,  a  few  days  afterwards*  leaving  im. 
mense  wealth  to  the  kmg. 

Custom. — The  emperor  of  China,  and  "  some- 
thing more." 

Difficulties  destroy  small  passions,  but  in- 
crease great  ones ;  the  wind  extinguishes  tapers, 
but  kindles  fires. 

Errob. — A  serpent  whose  poison  is  deadly ; 
though  some  persons  seem  to  bring  into  the  world 
with  them,  and  others  seem  to  acquire,  an  anti- 
dote, which  enables  them  to  take  the  reptile  to 
their  bosom,  and  remain  unstung.  Hence,  some 
men  are  incomparably  better  than  their  princi- 
ples ;  and  some  churches,  whose  creed  overflowed 
with  heterodoxy,  have  been  able  to  boast  a  few 
members  who  number  among  the  ornaments  of 
mankind. 

Free  Inquiry. — Leave  to  be.  When  rightly 
conducted,  it  is  leave  to  be  happy ;  when  wrongly, 
leave  to  be  wretched. 

GoLD.-:-The  true  primum  mobile  of  the  world. 

Happiness. — In  the  early  language  of  China, 
the  symbolic  character  denoting  happiness  is 
composed  of  two  signs,  one  of  which  represents 
an  open  mouth,  and  the  other  a  hand  full  of  rice. 
But  low  and  animalized  as  this  conception  of 
enjoyment  is,  is  it  not  the  prevailing  idea,  that 
**  a  man's  life  consisteth  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth," — ^in  a  mouth  filled 
with  rice  ?  And  Is  not  our  own  word  "  happi- 
ness* indicative  thW  ei^oyraeht  is  a  thin  J  of 
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mere  luqt,  hsck^  fortune^  nHhia  ihaa  the  necessary 
result  of  right  priociples^-the  certaia  conse* 
quence  of  holiness  pursued  on  a  plan  ? 

Images. — It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  heap 
all  the  odium  of  demolishing  the  old  monumental 
and  other  ornaments  of  churches  on  the  Puritans. 
Open  almost  any  history  of  a  church  or  a  cathe* 
dral,  and  you  will  find  that  whatever  legs,  arms, 
or  noses  are  wanting*  are  owing  entirely  to  the 
sacrilegious  mallets  of  "  Cromwell's  soldiers." 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been  so  amply 
occupied  in  destroying  the  stone  saints  of  the 
day»  that  one  wonders  they  found  time  to  do 
any  thing  else;  while  Time — ^the  great  muti- 
lator-« appears  never  to  have  taken  a  single  image 
by  the  nose.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  every  great 
religious  revolution  has  been  attended  with  de- 
molitions of  the  kind  in  question.  The  heathen 
temples  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Christianity. 
The  destruction  of  that  wonder  of  the  world,  the 
temple  of  Ephesus,  followed  the  secular  triumph 
of  Christianity.  The  Ephesian  puritans,  when 
authorized  by  the  imperial  edicts,  very  naturally 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  insulting  Diana ; 
and  some  of  them  falsely  deemed  it  piety  to  de« 
molish  the  very  ruin  of  her  habitation.  When, 
under  the  auspices  of  Constantine  and  Theodo- 
sius,  churches  were  erected,  the  pagan  temples 
were  either  despoiled  of  their  ornaments,  or  else 
accommodatad  to  the  new  worship.     The  im- 


mense domt  of  Santa  Sophia  now  riiea  ftom  th* 
columns  of  green  jasper  which  originally  atood 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  which  wero  takan 
down  and  brought  to  Constantinople  by  order  of 
Justinian.  Two  pillars  in  the  great  church  at 
Pisa  were  likewise  transported  from  thence.  So, 
again,  the  Reformation  despoiled  many  of  th« 
Catholic  churches,  wherever  Popery  gave  way  (o 
Protestantism.  The  Lutherans  condemned  the 
Calvinists  for  breaking  the  images  in  the  Popish 
churches,  looking  on  it  as  a  species  of  sacrilege. 
The  Puritans,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  aa 
merely  attempting  to  complete  what  the  Re* 
formers  had  begun  s  but  with  this  important  im- 
provement on  the  destructive  process  of  their 
predecessors, — that  they  proceeded  according  to 
law;  a  law  which,  while  it  authorized  thedemoU* 
tion  of  "all  crucifixes,  crosses,  images,"  Stc^ 
directed,  at  the  same  time,  "  who  shall  repair  the 
places,  and  at  whose  charge:"  and  which  forbade 
the  destruction  of  "  any  image,  picture,  or  coat 
of  arms  in  glass,  stone,  or  otherwise,  set  up  or 
graven  only  for  a  monument  of  any  king,  prince^ 
or  nobleman,  or  other  dead  person,  wbich  haib 
not  been  commonly  reputed  or  taken  for  a  saioL* 
Whatever  odium,  then,  attaches  to  the  demoli- 
tion-propensity imputed  to  the  Puritans,  should 
be  about  equally  divided  between  them,  the  Re- 
formers, the  ancient  Christians,  and  the  great 
destroyer  Time. 


SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 

POVBTH  BITTING. 


I  HAVJI  been  sometimaa  abruck  with  the  ap- 
plicability of  tenns  of  art  to  other  and  higher 
subjects,  and  their  actual  use  in  imparting  moral 
instruction.  This  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  flexi- 
bility of  language,  but  of  the  progress  of  tmth. 
In  the  infancy  of  mankind  the  first  efforts  of  the 
power  of  speech  would  undoubtedly  be  simply 
descriptive,  as  when,  according  to  the  scriptural 
record,  the  Almighty  having  formed  out  of  the 
ground  "  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them :  and  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle, 
and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of 
the  field."  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20.)  So  when  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  the  human  species  rendered  it 
necessary  to  maintain  intercourse  with  each  other, 
the  ohjects  of  surrounding  nature  became  soon 
distinguished  by  particular  names»  and  thua  a 
current  language  was  established.  The  primary 
use  of  words  tlien  was  very  simple ;  the  secondary 
more  complex,  and  adapted  to  convey  general 
sentiments.  Hence  arose  the  employment  of 
rhetorical  figures,  as  simile,  metaphor,  and  allegory; 
and  the  method  of  taaohing  by  parables.  U  is 
obvioua  that  the  lyp^iUcation  9f  terma  of  art»  to 


which  I  have  referred,  to  the  pnipeaea  <4  9&^i) 
instruction,  is  a  branch  or  ramification  of  the  paii^ 
bolic  method,  and,  when  judiciously  pursued,  is 
capable  of  combining  entertainment  with  thecoiiu 
munication  of  knowledge ;  so  that  the  mmd,  in- 
stead of  being  conducted  along  a  beaten  and 
barren  road,  is  led  to  improvement  by  a  path  that 
lies  through  a  flowery  wilderness. 

"  Leaning  too  much :  more  upright  if  y^u 
please." 

Tliat  was  a  needful  hint,  and  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  how  easily  it  might  give  hirlh 
to  the  preceding  reflections. 

To  be  upright  then,  in  point  of  moral  position, 
is  of  incalculable  importance  $  though  in  p^«nti^ 
the  idea  must  not  be  carried  too  iar.  An  attitude 
of  ease  is  required;  but  not  one  that  indicatee 
indolence,  or  is  too  remote  irom  the  perpen- 
dicular; on  the  eontraryi  an  approach  to  it«  if 
stiffness  be  avoidedi  rather  bespeaks  a  m^j 
boldness  and  firmness  of  chanicter.  Reclining  sngp> 
gests  the  idea  of  effeminacy  and  volnptuousuesa  s 
sitting  Of  standing  erect,  of  oonscioua  integrity, 
commanding  influence,  and  active  purpose.  What* 
ever  the  attituda  of  the  body,  bowev^,  the  mind 
should  be  distingnished  by  yeatiti>dii>».feotiin^ 
of  principle  and  aim.    Hew  ifliromitl  !•  the 
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fttjer  of  the  royal  psalmist,  and  how  worthy  of 
adeptioa — ^^Let  integrity  and  uprightness  pre- 
serve nie,  O  Lord!"  Let  the  individual  who  la 
sitting  for  his  picture,  if  requested  to  assume  an 
uprightv  or  more  upright  position,  avail  himself  of 
the  request  to  begin  some  self-examination. 
Will  there  be  really  a  portraiture  or  shadow  of 
the  mind  in  this  representation  ?  Is  this  very  ap» 
pearanoe  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  observer 
an  idea  of  the  true  greatoess^the  firmness — the 
mora]  purity,  or  the  moral  heroism  of  the  person 
portfmyed?  and  is  it,  therefore,  a  correct  dellnea^ 
tion  of  myself,  or  a  real  index  of  my  character? 
If  I  am  mean,  selfish,  and  sycophantic,  ought  I 
not  rather  to  be  exhibited  in  a  stooping  posture, 
and  with  an  averted  eye?  Will  posterity  receive 
a  right  impression  from  the  canvass ;  or  is  it  rather 
what  should  be  than  what  is? — If  truth  demands 
the  admission  of  this  to  myself;  if  indeed  it  be 
the  echo  of  my  own  consciousness,  then  let  me 
begin  to  rectify  my  character.  Let  me  realise 
the  moral  obligation  to  take  a  higher  station,  to 
aim  at  real  and  religious  elevation.  Let  me 
dismiss  servility  and  become  sincere  I  Let  me 
abandon  the  mere  purposes  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment, or  petty  gain,  or  personal  distmction,  or 
indolent  sel^ndulgence,  and  live  for  others,  for 
my  neighbourhood,  my  country,  and  my  God  1 
Let  artifice,  chicanery,  deceit,  and  fraud,  be  iar 
from  me,  and  let  me  determine  to  cultivate  up- 
rightness of  heart  and  conduct  towards  my  fellow* 
oeaturea  and  my  Maker;  in  worldly  transactions 
being  free  from  trickery;  in  religious  ones  without 
hypocrisy] 

There  is  another  term  of  punting  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  usually  more  applied  to  the  historical 
department  of  the  art  than  to  the  formation  of  the 
individual  figures,  and  the  drawing  of  particular 
purposes,  which  is  capable  of  a  moral  application ; 
it  is  Hie  term  "  design."  In  the  grouping  of  large 
pietorei;  where  a  multitude  of  <^jects  is  to  be 
introduced,  and  all  conducing  to  the  general  effect, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  chronological  impression  of 
the  age  of  a  particular  event,  as  well  as  the  event 
itself;  the  duign  is  every  thing;  nor  even  in  an 
iadividoal  portrait  is  it  to  be  overlooked*  not  only 
for  reasons  deducible  from  previous  statements, 
but  from  the  encompassing  indication  of  consist- 
ency and  harmony.  It  would  be  very  outre  to 
represent,  for  instance,  a  clergyman  in  his  study 
m  a  sportsman^  dress,  or  with  dogs  and  imple- 
ments of  the  chase,  or  a  sportsman  in  the  field 
with  Inkstand,  books,  and  papers ;  and  it  is  easy 
te  ooDceive  of  incongruity  and  absurdity  in  less 
obtraaive  forms.  Hence  it  is  common  to  speak 
of  a  ff9od  design  Of  a  bad  design.  There  are  two 
ways  in  whiah  this  valuable  word  may  be  applied  i 
th*  one  18  strictly  moial;  the  other  mcident- 
allyso. 

In  tiie  aCricUy  nonl  sense  U  la  descriptive  of 
m^tn  id  tli#8pflngaiiduileiitionpof  wiaoilon. 
T^4im0k  wdt^  to  Upua  in  papoia  and  aia^if 


of  great  moment;  for  the  consciousness  of  it  will 
sweeten  success  and  alleviate  failure.  It  is  tra# 
that  the  motive  will  not  always  justify  the  action, 
because  an  improper  proceeding  may  be  adopted 
from  a  good  motive;  but  no  action  can  be 
deemed  morally  good,  the  incentive  to  which  is 
not  virtuous  or  holy.  Thus  a  bad  design  may 
vitiate  what  might  otherwise  be  deemed  a  good 
action,  and  a  good,  design  might  extenuate  injudi* 
cious  conduct  But  in  no  case  can  there  bo 
moral  worth  without  sound  and  undeniable 
principle. 

From  the  more  extended  application  of  the 
term  design  in  painting,  another  moral  allusion 
may  be  seen  contained  in  the  use  of  the  .word  in 
other  cases  and  in  a  looser  sense.  The  sketching 
and  arrangement  of  a  large  picture,  in  the  ele« 
mentary  outline  of  particular  parts  and  figures,  so 
as  to  transfer  the  artist's  vivid  conception  to  the 
canvass,  afterwards  to  be  wrought  out  and  bodied 
forth,  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  early  adopting 
a  good  design,  a  well-arranged  plan  of  future  life. 
The  outline  is  a  great  point ;  the  fillings-up  aro 
to  follow  in  the  course  of  every  day.  The  out* 
line  will  indeed  be  susceptible  of  continual  cofv 
rections,  and  will  require  many  alterations;  but 
these  may  not  prejudice  the  whole,  and  will  be 
but  the  more  perfect  exemplification  of  the  ori* 
ginal  thought  A  plan  for  the  future,  even  though 
it  be  but  imperfectly  formed  and  loosely  sketched* 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  young.  I  havo 
heard  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was 
justly  celebrated  for  his  deep  and  comprehensiva 
views,  talk  of  "a  planless  plan."  This  signifi* 
cant  expression  describes  the  unformed,  unfixed 
varieties  of  purpose,  the  half  formed  crudities  of 
the  vacillating  mind  of  the  young  person  whose 
scheme  of  life  is  so  vague,  and  shadowy,  and 
uncertain,  that,  while  he  chooses  a  profession  or  a 
business,  neglects  to  realise  the  proper  object,  and 
to  pursue  the  steady  and  succesaftil  course.  Ho 
is  not  without  a  plan,  but  it  is  an  outline  without 
unity  of  design,  and  without  any  well-digested 
idea  of  either  the  means  or  the  end.  If  the 
schemes  of  youth  may  not  be  expected  to  be  com- 
prehensive, they  should  at  least  be  carefully  and 
steadily  adopted.  Too  often  this  is  left  wholly 
to  youth',  who  are  guided  at  the  outset  by  accki 
dent  or  prejudice— or  no  definable  sentiment  at 
alL  Then  is  the  time  for  the  master  hand  of 
parental  guidance,  and  the  moulding  power  of  a 
sound  and  successful  education! 

How  often,  in  reference  to  painting,  I  find  the  tenn 
colouring  employed  I  Light  and  shadow  it  seems 
are  the  grand  staple  commodities  of  the  artist,  but 
much,  very  much  depends  on  the  colouring  of  the 
picture.  In  a  landscape  and  in  a  portrait,  equally, 
truth  to  nature  in  this  respect  is  essential.  What- 
ever may  be  the  other  objects  of  research  to  the 
connoisseur,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  Invari* 
ably  strikes  the  aye  of  tba  common  observer.  His 
decision  aa  to  meiit  in  the  oeae  k  indeed  ,nf  ae 
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cottscqtientre,  bat  the  artist  will  do  well  to  watch 
hit  impression  ;  for  a  cotntxion  man  sees  nature 
in  the  general  as  well  as  the  painter,  and  he  has 
a  means  of  comparison  at  once  before  him.  It  is 
true  the  vulgar  eye  delights  in  gaudy  colours ;  but 
still,  however  incompetent  to  produce  an  effect, 
there  is  often  in  the  veriest  novice  a  kind  of  in- 
tuitive perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  colour 
which  is  not  to  be  despised.  "That  looks  like  a 
field,"  say<?  he,— **  That  is  just  like  old  Church," 
— or  **  That  is  not  a  bit  like  flesh  and  blood."  1 
do  not  believe  the  colour  of  a  Claude  or  a  Sir 
Joshua  is  lost  upon  the  eye  of  a  scavenger. 

The  term  "colouring,"  in  the  moral  application 
of  it,  is  very  obvious  and  very  momentous.  The 
essence  of  lying  may  consist  in  that  evasive  and 
prevaricating  language  which,  while  it  avoids  the 


direct  assertion  of  whatis  false,' titfsfeprws^nfs,  ex- 
aggerates, adds,  or  conceals,  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  give  a  false  colouring  to  facts.     The  general 
features  of  the  case  may  be  true,  but  the  conn- 
plexion  of  the  whole  is  wrong ;  and  what  is  wrong 
or  false  may  be  so  dexterously  put  on  and  so  dis- 
tributed as  entirely  to  mislead.   It  would  be  well 
if  the  traducer  or  the  mischief-maker  were   to 
recollect  that  the  evil  inflicted  is  far  less  upon  the 
misrepresented  individual  than  upon  himself:  in 
the  one  instance,  reputation  may  sufler ;  in  the 
other,  in  his  own  case,  character  is  deteriorated. 
The  false  colouring  whisperer  grossly  deceives 
himself  when  he  imagines  he  is  working  the  ruin, 
for  sport  or  for  envy,  of  another :  he  is,  for  this 
world  and  the  next,  destroyhig  himself!         Y. 


EGOTISM. 


Yoty  may  rely  on  It,  reader,  that  nearly  all  the 
worid,  except  you  and  I,  are  egotists ;  so  that, 
by  the  bye,  we  ourselves  must  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape.  "  But  how  is  it,  then,"  you  in- 
qunre,  **  that  so  many  pass  for  modest,  unassuming 
men  ? "  Why,  it  is  simply  thus :  some  men  are 
much  more  accomplished  egotists  than  others; 
they  know  when  to  attract  notice  by  appearing 
to  disregard  it ;  when  to  change  the  first  person 
singular  into  the  second;  and  when  to  excite 
the  surprise  and  concern  of  the  sympathetic,  by 
affecting  an  undue  degree  of  self-dissatisfaction 
and  self-severity.  And  some  are  much  less  egotist- 
ical than  others.  The  principle  of  egoHveness  is 
within  them,  but  circumstances  have  prevented 
the  development  of  the  organ.  And  provided 
A  man's  propensity  to  self-exaltation  be  not  very 
obtrusive,  he  is  allowed,  by  a  kind  of  common 
courtesy,  to  pass  for  a  modest  man.  This  is  his 
premium  for  being  what  he  is,  and  his  bribe  to 
remain  so.  He  is  but  a  pigmy  compared  with 
the  giant  egotists  around  him,  and  his  reward  is 
to  pass  unnoticed. 

But  look  me  out  the  man  who  appears  most 
dispossessed  of  self,  and  transport  him  to  some 
planet  inhabited  by  beings  guiltless  of  selfism, 
and  you  shall  find  that  even  he  will  prove  to  be 
an  egotist  in  every  world  but  his  own.  He  was 
humble  here  only  by  comparison  ;  but  there,  no 
one  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  was  of 
the  earth— earthy.  And  why?  because  he  would 
be  always  talking  about  our  world,  and  the 
superiority  of  our  habits  and  manners  ;  and  be 
disposed  to  take  the  lead  in  every  planetary  con- 
versation ;  and  aiming  to  excite  astonishment  by 
recitals  of  the  marvellous. 

But  you  need  not  transport  him  to  a  distant 
planet  for  this  purpose :  try  the  experiment  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  track  him  through  two  or  three 
days  of  his  earthly  wanderings,  and  you  will  find 
thai  however  tmassaming  he  may  appear  in  some 


circumstances,  in  others  he  can  lay  claim  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  veteran  egotist.  Has  he  just 
terminated  a  journey  rather  longer  than  usual  ? 
Then  hush  :  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle — ^let  no  dog 
bark."  For  one  half  hour,  at  least,  he  lays 
claim  to  your  attention  as  the  ••  leading  article," 
though,  perhaps,  he  has  merely  to  relate,  *  how 
he  went  farther  than  he  intended,  and  came  safe 
home  again."  Has  he  been  involved  in  a  wordy 
war  ?  Then  he  will  astonish  you  with  the  point 
of  his  repartees,  and  with  what  "  I  said  "  to  what 
"  he  said."  But  it  is  in  his  own  family  that  his 
egotistical  propensity  is  most  conspicuous.  And 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  here,  if  any  where, 
it  almost  ceases  to  offend ;  here,  indeed,  it  be- 
comes almost  amiable.  He  is,  beyond  dispute, 
the  most  important  personage  in  the  group ;  and 
his  importance  must  be  maintained.  In  the  eyes 
of  his  children — ^those  multiplications  of  himself 
— he  is  the  strongest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best 
of  men.  And  in  the  heart  of  his  other  self,  the 
dear  idea  of  his  superiority  is  enshrined  till 
death.  But  this  pleasing  delusion,  which  seems 
almost  necessary  to  domestic  happiness,  cannot 
be  maintained  without  the  occasional  declension 
of  ego.  And  let  him  egotize,  reader;  he  offends 
neither  you  nor  me.  I  envy  him  hid  auditors ; 
and  let  him  who  would  attempt  to  dissipate  the 
grateful  error  be  anathematized,  and  never  al- 
lowed to  graduate  beyond  a  bachelor. 

But  who  is  not  an  egotist  in  his  dreams  ?  '  I 
cannot  forbear  venturing  an  opinion  that  even 
yon,  reader,  though  of  so  retiring  a  disposition 
while  awake,  and  while  your  thoughts  are  under 
the  eye  of  a  vigilant  judgment,  no  sooner  lose 
yourself  in  the  vagaries  of  a  dream,  than  you 
become  the  hero  of  every  scene  which  your 
imagination  portrays.  You  may  dream  of  others; 
but  then  they  are  only  admiring  spectators  of 
your  exploits.  You  may  quarrd ;  twit  ytmr  an- 
lagoviist  never  Mis  to  be  wmvled.     Tbe  drana 
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n>d4^Ql3[  5^«i^g(^  a<i4  anew,  sc^ne  makes  its 
appearance  ;,l)u.t  you  are  there  in  time  to  sustain 
the  pripQipal  part  Tou  dream  of  precipices, 
and  of  persons  falling  over  them :  but  rather  than 
k  a  mere  spectator^  you  will  fall  from  the  highest 
point  yourself.  But  this  modification  of  egotism 
is  excusable ;  you  were  beguiled  into  it  during 
tlie  absence  of  all  mental  control.  It,  indeed, 
M  many  do,  you  were  accustomed  to  relate  your 

dreams,    then,   perhaps ^but  away  with    the 

idea  I  it  ig  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained. 
It  is  said  that  an  extra  glass  will  occasionally 
transform   a  very  reserved  person  into  a  most 
lo((uacious  egotist,  if  into  nothing  worse  ; — that 
it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  revive  the  memory 
of  personal  adventures,  respectable  connexions, 
and  rich  relations.     But  however  this  may  be, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  a  slight  degree  of  per- 
sonal deference,  to  say  nothing  of  adulation,  will 
frequently  operate  to  this  effect.     When  a  man 
perceives  that  you  know  him,  and  that  you  regard 
him  (perfaapa. justly)  with  marked  and  respectful 
Rttention>  he  feels  that  be  has  to  support  a  cer- 
tain character,  and  rather  than  sink  in  your  esti- 
mation, he  is  in  extreme  danger  of  contracting 
the  guilt  of  egotism.    This  will,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  £BLct  why  so  many  men  of  mental 
qmin^nce  are  chargeable  with  the  commission  of 
this  ofience.      For  be  it  remembered,  that  what- 
ever it  may  betray,  it  is  a  propensity  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  mental  imbecility.     They  have  been 
placed  in    circumstances  of  this  description  so 
often,  that  a  feeling  of  self-importance  has  been 
first  generated,  and  this,  by  repetition,  has  gradu- 
ally led   to  a  habit  of  self-exaltation.     Hence 
Cicero  became  an  egotist,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently .  most  anxious  to  conceal  it ;  and  Mon- 
tajgne^  who  wrote  J  more  frequently  than  any 
other  Utter  of  the  alphabet ;  and  Wolsey,  whose 
motto  pt  "J  and  my  king,"  renders  him  an  ex- 
ample^WjOEtby  the  attention  of  every  succeeding 
fguU&tp.   JUid  ^hy  ^ould  thy  name  be  omitted, 
Cobbett?  tbou  prince  of  egotsi  thou  whose  every 
pagebreathes  self-inspiration,  and  the  most  envi- 
able degree  of  self-satisfaction.  This,  too,  will  par- 
tially, account  for  the  publication  of  so  many  trips 
aBd^j^Yels,,cpnversations,  reminiscences,  auto- 
biogr^ktuef.  and  a  variety  of  nameless  effusions, 
"  at  t)ie  request  of  friends."   And  why  will  it  not 
equa&y  .account  for  the  slight  degree  of  egotism 
attributable  to, honest  John  Bull?     He  boasts 
1  a  Qopstitutioxi  which  is  the  envy  of  surrounding 
oa^QiiSy  and  the  admiration  of  the  world."     And 
vbeii.jit^i9  ipemen^ered  that  many  compliments 
to  this  ^ept  have  reached  his  patriotic  ear,  it  is 
not  8lx«og9   tliat  be  should  believe  it.      And 
wb^D,.]AadditiQa  to  this,  the  character  and  pre- 
tensioiia  of  his  southern  neighbours  are  remem- 
beivil^  il  is  not  strange  that  he  should  so  far 
tiuQir  off  .^is  natural  reserve  as  to  assert  it,  and 
tboaloni  ^otist.iu  self<>defence, 
i jftce-fuiew  ft  thorou^t-paccd  egotist,  and  i 


would  not  willingly  part  with  the  idea^  which  J 
retain  of  him.     It  was  the  fulness,  the  perfection 

of  his  egotism  alone  which  rendered  I $  sup* 

portable.  Had  he  been  less  egotistical  he  would 
have  been  intolerable,  simply  because  be  would 
not  have  appeared  incurable.  Had  he  occa<%iou- 
ally  descended  from  his  stilts,  his  friends  might 
have  cherished  a  hope  that  he  might  be  gradually 
taught  to  walk  upon  the  earth ;  but  he  never  dis- 
appointed their  hopes,  for  he  never  excited  any. 
Had  he  occasionally  enjoyed  a  lucid  interval,  an 
attempt  might  have  been  made  at  exorcism ;  but 
the  demon  of  egotism  never  left  him,  so  that  no 
one  could  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  an  incurable. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  offend  him  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  giving  offence.  Convict 
him  of  ignorance;  his  self-confidence  remained 
unshaken :  he  felt  assured  "  in  his  own  mind," 
that  he  had  read  or  heard  to  the  effect  of  what 
he  had  stated ;  or,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
forming  an  opinion  hastily,  nor  should  he  be 
hasty  in  relinquishing  it.  Politely  request  him 
to  withdraw ;  he  evidently  pitied  you  for  defraud- 
ing yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  his  company.  Tax 
him  with  egotism;  he  professed  to  hate  nothing 
so  cordially.  But  if  it  was  difficult  to  displease 
him,  it  was  a  proverbial  impossibility  to  put  him 
on  indifferent  tenns  with  himself.  If  he  ever 
admitted,  for  a  moment,  that  he  could«  in  any 
single  point,  be  more  perfect  than  he  was,  it  was 
done  so  blandly,  with  so  many  alleviating  expres- 
sions and  assurances  of  self-esteem,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  offended  with  himself;  and,  more- 
over, it  was  always  the  certain  forerunner  of  in- 
vidious comparisons  with  those  around  him,  and 
ended  in  torrents  of  self-gratulation.  He  was  a 
happy  instance  of  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
for  he  was  his  own  centre,  and  to  that  he  tended 
with  a  constancy  and  force  of  determination 
which  nothing  external  could  ever  disturb— 


«  And  I- 


,  Belf-balanced,  on  bis  cenlre  bung." 


In  conversation  he  quoted  principally  from  himr- 
self,  as  a  classical  scholar  would  from  the  an- 
cients ;  for  few  sayings  had  ever  esca^xed  from  his 
lips  which  his  memory  had  not  embalmed  with 
the  most  pious  solicitude.  In  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion  he  seldom  appealed  to  a  higher  authority 
than  himself,  which  he  did  with  the  readiness 
and  accuracy  of  a  lawyer  appealing  to  on  old  act 
of  parliament;  naming  the  date  when  be  had 
formed  the  opinion  or  used  the  expression  alluded 
to,  together  with  the  minutest  circumstances 
which  led  to  it.  Few  incidents  of  modem  times 
could  be  mentioned  in  conversation  of  which  bs 
had  not  some  knowledge,  which  called  for  tha 
attention  of  the  company.  But  whenever  ho 
condescended  to  refer  to  an  incident  which  did 
not  relate  immediately  to  himself,  he  commonly 
atoned  for  the  defect  by  giving  a  most  detailed 
account  of  the  several  stages  through  which  it 
had  passed  belbre  it  reached  bim--4he  depositpry 
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«f  flUkno^Iedg*  iind  Meratt,  pail,  pN^rn^  mhI 
to  come.  And  in  doing  this,  h«  genemUj  man- 
aged to  introduce,  indirectly,  a  few  names  and 
circumstances,  intended,  if  not  calculated,  to  raise 
him  in  the  opinion  of  thoae  be  addressed,  so  that, 
before  he  had  concluded,  the  original  hieident 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  you  found  yourself 
brought  back  to  that  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things — hirMelf,  And  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
his  acquaintance — ^friends,  I  believe,  he  has  none 
— who  would  not  devour  his  Memoirs,  provided 
they  were  written  by  himself,  as  the  choicest 
morsel  which  ever  gratified  their  literary  palate. 
But  such  a  pleasure  is  not  to  be  expected  i  for 
unless  he  could  be  present  at  the  reading  of 
every  copy  which  might  be  sold,  to  announce 
himself  as  the  hero,  and  to  offer  any  little  explan- 


alk>B  whkh  Im  might  d«m  mtrntmuf,  hm  wimU 
never  think  cyf  the  publieatton.  Fsrew^  then, 
thou  worthy  archetype  of  the  egotistical  tribe, 
farewell  1  and  accept,  at  parting,  this  feeble  tri- 
bute to  thy  cherished  memory.  Never  aball  it 
be  said  that  thou  art  sd^rreverent ;  for  seldom 
dost  thou  pronounce  thy  name  but  with  an  em- 
phasis approaching  to  awe,  or  oifer  incense  at 
any  human  shrine  but  thine  own.  Thou  art  self- 
canonixed.  Never  can  it  be  said  that  thou  lackest 
a  subject  for  conversation ;  for  thou  art  so  foil 
of  thyself,  that  it  is  only  to  address  thee,  and 
thou  overflowest  Never,  whilst  thou  livest, 
canst  thou  be  taxed  with  forgetting  the  object 
which  irst  engrossed  thy  affeetiona ;  for  thy  ''first 
love*  was  thyself,  and  thou  wOt  lov«  on  till 
death. 


MT  RUSHLIGHT. 


My  theme  is  not  a  very  bright  ( 
Rushlights  are  queerisb  things  to  write  on-* 
But  I  must  praise  this  rsgamuflin. 
Because,  d'ye  see,  he  do'nt  want  saufta^t 
And  that  is  more  than  I  could  say 
Of  a//  the  lights  I' va  saen  to-day. 

My  rushlight  cost  just  half  a  penny— 
'Twai  worth  that  gom  to  m?  or  any:-* 
A  farthing  used  to  be  the  value 
Of  all  its  ancestors,  I  tell  you  : 
But  now,  when  the  whole  world's  improring, 
My  rushlight,  too,  is  onward  moving: 
'Tii  worth  just  double  its  grandfather, 
And  that,  you  know,  's  uncommon,  rather: 
At  least  'tis  more  than  I  could  say 
Of  att  the  lights  I  've  seen  to-day. 

This  feeble  rush,  though  ofl  despised, 
And  searcely  ever  too  much  prised. 
Is  of  some  use — ^no  man  can  doubt  it— 
This  dark  world  would  be  worse  without  it. 
It  aids  the  sick,  befriends  the  wretched, ' 
And,  if  'tis  absent,  must  be  fetched  ; — 
For  nurse  would  *'  make  a  fuss  *'  about  it, 
And  could  not  "  find  the  pills"  without  it* 
Then  rich  and  poor  alike  must  use  it : 
It  gives  both  light,  though  both  abuse  it. 
Midst  soofFs,  and  jeers,  and  gibes  ungratefulf 
\¥ithottt  revenging  things  so  hateful. 
It  still  Bhinea  on,  and  lights  the  haughty, 
Who  censure  it  in  modes  so  naughty* 
It  does  t7«  best — that 's  more  than  they  do. 
And  longer  burns  than  lights  more  gay  do. 
And  this  is  what  I  would  not  say 
Oiaii  the  lights  I  've  seen  to-day. 

My  rushlight,  too,  is  very  mode$i  : 
Qt  all  iu  virtues  this  is  oddest ; 
But  *tis  so  bashful  when  first  lighted, 
If ou  'd  think  the  timid  thing  benighted ; 


Then  nought  but  time  and  care  most  teadiff 
Encourage  it  to  show  its  8|riaadottr  \ 
And,  at  the  most,  its  whole  pretansioa 
Docs  not  provoke  our  repreheasioo  i 
And  that  is  more  than  I  oottld  say 
Of  aii  the  lighto  I  've  seen  to-day. 

My  rnshlight  also  merits  praises. 

And  must  be  sung  in  grateful  phrases ; 

Because  it  has  that  happy  talent — 

For  »elf-defects  an  equivalent— 

Of  setting  brighter  lights  a. burning, 

(A  secret  worth  hpar»on*§  learning :} 

'Twill  nsake  a  lamp,  or  gaslight  glitter,—* 

For  thU  wax  candle's  scarcely  fitter — 

'Twill  serve  to  light  the  peasant's  fire. 

Or  peasant's  master's — so  much  higher : 

E'en  •*  moulds"  or  «  fours"  could  dO  nO  better: 

I  tell  you  truth,  mind,  to  the  letter. 

And  when  't  has  done  the  deed  so  nicely^ 

'Tis  modest,  as  before,  precisely: 

Not  proud  because  it  could  be  useful. 

Not  clever  first,  and  then  abuseful ; 

It  still  remains  quite  nnas*uming, 

Avoiding  vain  and  idle  fuming, 

Although  it  have  perform'd  a  wonder— 

Now,  this  is  fact,  and  here's  no  blunder : 

Though  it  be  more  than  I  could  say 

Of  aii  the  lights  I  've  seen  to-day. 

And  when  the  rushlight's  done,  'twill  go  out, 

(There's  nothing  puts  one*B  temper  so  ott 

As  to  be  fbro'd  to  rise,  to  blow  oat 

The  cotton  sBuif  which  fumes  so  bad^, 

And  makea  one  cough  so  very  sadl/ :) 

So  I  must  praise  retiring  beauty, 

"Which  /eofet,  when  it  has  done  its  dut^. 

And  do  *nt  pretemd  to  shhie/er  ever, 

(As  if  it  oouM  be  always  ekvar) : 

But,  when  it  can  no  longer  obaraa  iiS» 

At  once  departs,  and  does  not  hazoi  QSi 

For  this  is  praise  I  could  not  say 

Of  aU  the  lighu  I  've  seen  to-day.  W. 


REVIEW. 


Jtdueaiion  H^orm ;  or,  thi  Neeenity  <^  a  National 
^^#m  qf  Bducation.    By  T.  Wrsa,  Esq.,  M.  P. 


Wi  take  It  for  grsnted  that  there  are  Bttssbeft  sCflt 
who  are  as  hostile  to  tMiVersal  adtteatlte  as  arar.  W% 
say  we  aseasM  this  aa  a  assHss  ol  eounai  ssid  oar 
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fMBM  ftllr  doMf  10  liy  that  wittt  ednettioD  becoiMi 
vaifcnal,  sD  the  imadawtfd  will  Bot  know  what  edu- 
ftUioa  meftM  (  and  «nder  thU  cUn  we  unhesitatingly 
rank  all  anti-educationiats.  They  ezemplifj  how 
necesiary  education  ii,  by  rendering  themaelTea  the 
greatest  obttaeles  to  it. 

It  M  high  time,  hew«?er»  tiiat  all  raeh  ahonld  be 
•ppriiad  l&at,  willing  or  nnwilUag,  edaoation  ia  no 
longer  optional ;  it  cannot  be  atopped ;  it  ia  inevit- 
able.  "  I  wonder  not  much,  coniideriog  what  human 
nature  ia,*'  says  Archbishop  Whately,  **  that  some 
*iio«M  think  tlie  edaeation  of  the  poor  an  eril ;  I  do 
wMider  at  their  not  pereeiTiBg  it  to  be  inevitable." 
Tea,  "  Forward  1"  ia  the  strong  cry  of  the  human 
heart ;  and  every  thing  in  the  present  day  echoes  it 
back.  This  may  not,  as  our  author  remarks,  at  first 
be  perceptible.  The  Talleys  may  still  seem  to  sleep 
in  darkneas,  but  the  day  is  on  the  high  places ;  the 
aoonday  mn  win>  ere  long,  be  felt  in  their  deepest 
depths.  These  are  not  vague  anticipations ;  they  are 
statlatleal  aa  well  aa  metaphysical  facts.  Indifferent 
as  our  education  still  is---limited  aa  it  ia— it  still 
evineea  a  great  increase  in  numbers,  and  a  still  greater 
isnproTement  in  diadpUne*  Proselytism,  religious  and 
pobtical,  has  every  where  praased  into  its  s^vioe  the 
new  power.  It  is  perceptible  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  elub,  the  reading«room,  the  newspaper,  the  maga- 
Biae,  the  meehanics'  institute,  the  public  meeting,  are 
all  educatora.  In  every  transaction  the  schoolmaster's 
v«lc*,  krad  or  low,  is  heard.  And  not  only  all  clasaea, 
iU  natloBS  are  under  ita  InHuence ;  and  the  effective 
•MiBitintoB  of  natlona  has  commenced.  We  are  gradu- 
ally (braingalarge  European  family  t  whatever  vibrates 
at  one  extremity  is  fslt  at  the  other.  We  cannot,  if 
we  w«u]d,  live  by  ourselves.  The  thoughts  and  words 
•f  others  bum  and  speak  In  us,  even  when  most  wt 
believe  ourselves  alone.  The  whole  world  is  hurrying 
So  :  If  one  class  would  prevent  another  pressing  and 
trampling  on  them,  the  only  way  to  effect  it,  ia  to 
press  onward  themselves.  In  vain  is  it,  then,  to  dis- 
euaa  whether  education  be  a  good  or  an  evil ;  in  vain 
Is  mptnd  time  in  framing  statistical  tables  to  ascertain 
whether  n  State  of  education  or  of  non- education  be 
the  more  favourable  to  social  morality.  Educated  the 
people  will  be  ;  the  only  question  left  open  is,  whether 
their  education  shall  be  good  or  bad. 

But  beaidea  being  inevitable,  education  has  become 
more  than  ever  necessary.  The  Reform  Bill  is  law  ; 
the  people  are  now  masters  of  their  own  destinies. 
lastruetioB  baa  become  indispensable.  Every  man 
ought  to  be  educated  up  to  the  level  of  the  functions 
lo  wliich  hia  country  and  his  situation  call  him.  One 
Bwu  taught,  soon  becomes  the  teacher  of  another. 
From  one  centre,  knowledge  radiates  in  a  thousand 
direcdoos;  The  man  who  has  learnt  to  discharge  one 
daty  well,  will  equally  well,  with  proportionate  care 
and  opportnnitiea,  diacbarge  another.  And  thua  edu- 
e»tion  BBiglit  easily  be  shown  to  bs  not  only  neeessary, 
bet  also  a  benefit  and  a  right.  Now  with  theae  im- 
prcssiona,  the  object  of  Mr.  Wyse  In  the  present 
volume  is  to  develop  theae  three  propositions  : — that 
sationnl  education  should  be  good,— ^universal,^Hind 
be  provided  with  meana  for  Ita  permanent  support. 
And  though  we  ssay  demur  to  soom  of  his  positions 
we  feel  gratified  in  saying  that  he  haa  brought  to  the 
aomentous  subjeet  a  great  fund  of  information,  com- 
prelmsive  views  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  and 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  invests  the  whole  with 
sarpaasmg  interest.  His  style  exhibits  considerable 
Mint  and  vigour ;  and  most  of  bis  pages  teem  with  re* 
flection.  He  is  obviously  a  man  of  and  for  the  times. 
**  What,  then,"  he  inquires,  •*  is  good  education  ?  " 
lbs  best  means  we  ean  deviae  for  preparing  the  fiiture 
Mtt  far  the  endc  destiMd  by  the  Creator.  But  what 
in  thene  ends  ?  Upon  the  solution  of  this  qusstioa 
depend  ib»  ncani*    We  mut  kaow  whither  we  are 


going  befiMe  we  can  decide  what  road  we  are  to  take. 
We  must  know  in  what  education  proposes  to  termi- 
nate, before  we  decide  what  should  be  the  nature  of 
our  education.  Some  have  proposed,  as  ends,  the 
development  and  perfection  of  our  facultiea  i  but  this 
ia  mistaking  meana  for  ends,  it  is  stopping  short  on 
the  road.  Others,  again,  have  proposed  utility  {  but 
this  conceals  an  ulterior  term — what  is  utility  ?  **  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.''  Happi- 
ness, then,  is  the  end  of  education ;  but  what  is  hap- 
piness ?  From  the  time  of  ancient  philosophy  to  the 
present  day,  thia  haa  been  the  great  object  propoeed  to 
the  hopea  and  passions,  spiritual  ot  physical,  of  our 
nature.  •  •  •  gut  ^^j^  happiness  alone 
the  end— or  even  the  end  par  edrce//«nce— either  of 
human  life  or  of  education,  we  should,  on  an  impar- 
tial examination,  be  compelled  to  confeas  that  it  is  an 
end  which  haa  acaroely  ever  been  attained.  Happi- 
neaa  on  this  earth  exiata  only  by  comparison ;  it  ia 
not,  nor  can  it  be,  an  abaolute,  a  fixed  quality.  It  ia 
a  mere  motion  to  aome  other  happiness  beyond  it ; 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  distribution  of  this  motion 
through  our  earthly  exiate&ce,  is  the  measure,  great 
or  small,  of  our  earthly  eigoyment.       •  •  • 

But  to  mistake  this  for  the  end  of  being  would  be 
fatal.  Philosophy,  it  is  true,  teaehee  that  there  is  a 
happineas  which  ia  independent  of  worldly  rewards^ 
and  often  in  contrast  to  them. 

"  FhiloMptay  teachea  that  trna  happlneM  and  true  utilitv  can 
only  combine  with  virtue ;  that  even  nature  aven(;et  heneif  for 
the  abuses  of  her  gifts;  that,  on  the  meet  refined  caleulatlon  of 
ielflshncM,  there  is  wisdom  in  seir*«ul4ugation ;  and,  ia  eoono* 
anising  pleasure,  a  certain  though  late  reward.  But,  alter  all, 
what  ia  this  but  prudence  f  And  what,  even  at  its  highest 
value,  is  prudence  r  Prudence,  bv  itoelf,  in  the  moral  Vorld. 
has  DO  fixed  value;  it  derives  all  ita  worth  from  the  impress  it 
fceeives.  It  may  be  found  as  often  in  the  service  of  vice  as  of 
virtue :  and  just  as  great  a  check  upon  the  one  as  upon  the 
other.  It  is,  after  all,  a  more  purified  speeies  of  egotism ;  it 
•nds  where  it  begins.  Utilitarianism,  indeed,  has  endeavoured 
to  raise  it  from  this  earthly  origin ;  and,  by  embracing  mankind, 
to  divest  it  of  its  purely  personal  characteristics.  It  thus  par- 
takes of  a  somewhat  more  elevated  morality ;  but  then  it  is  a 
morality  recommended,  not  enforced.  There  is  no  seconder  of 
the  external  law  in  the  human  breast,  no  utilUartan  conscience. 
Aa  long  as  such  is  the  case,  self-sacrifice — the  individual  for  the 
mass — may  be  preached,  but  it  will  not  be  practised.  The 
interests  of  society  may  be  said  to  be  oonfbrmable  to  those  of  iho 
individual ;  but  what  an  thoie  interests  t  •  •  •  \f 
must  look  for  sometlUng  certain,  something  here  to-day,  but  not 

Sne  to-morrow.  But  Is  this  to  be  foundr  Undouhiedly  God 
M  not  commanded  impeteibllities ;  nor  sent  us  into  creation 
without  a  path  or  purpose— a  medley  only  of  doubts  and  contin- 
genciea.  There  is  an  end,  and  there  are  means,  (though  not 
those  already  mentioned,)  both  dear,  both  decisive.  •  •  • 
Perflection,  through  the  perfbrmance  of  duty,  is  the  great  and  of 
aU  •ducation.'MPp-  S7-^> 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  education  which  is  neces- 
sary, and  which  tniftf  be  imparted  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  people  are  entrusted  with  power:  shall 
that  power  be  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  ?  Shall 
the  most  important  intereata  be  confided  to  the  mere 
instincU,  the  coarse  passions,  the  blind  impulsea  of 
an  unenlightened  community?  We  are  not  in  times 
when  we  can  afford  to  trifle  with  such  forces,  ranging 
at  will  through  society.  It  is  an  electric  stream,  which 
muat  be  conducted  or  turned  aside.  Great  akill,  the 
purest  intentions,  a  very  high  improvement  in  our 
mental  and  moral  capacity,  are  esaentiaL  And  this 
can  be  effected.  The  rising  nation,  young  Britain » 
still  is  ours ;  we  hold  its  social  destinies  in  our  bands ; 
we  may  cultivate  in  the  child  the  future  man.  We  are 
the  accountable  guardiana  of  their  virtues  and  their 
happineaa ;  the  creators,  under  God,  of  their  charao- 
tore ;  we  are  they  who  are  to  decide,  even  now,  whe- 
ther they  ahall  be  the  future  criminals  or  the  future 
beneiactora  of  our  common  country.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  erect  gibbeU,  if  we  will  not  take  the  means 
of  preaerving  from  thaas ;  we  have  no  right  to  punish 
ignoranee  and  vice  whoa  our  iastitatioas  have  led  ia 
no  other  direction. 
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WARD^  MISCELLANY. 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


Tbb  SMTra8.*-It  11  a  wfill-known  fact,  that  the 
thriving  family  of  '* Smiths"  have  always  held  the 
predominance  over  any  other  that  has  been  established 
since  the  Norman  conquest ;  whether  it  be  attributable 
to  their  extraordinary  progenital  powers,  or  to  a  pub- 
lic preference  of  the  monosyllable  cognomen,  is  not 
known.  A  curious  packet,  however,  which  was  deli- 
vered some  time  ago,  shows  how  frequently  this  name 
is  made  use  of.  On  two  bags  of  flour  the  direction 
ran  thus : — **  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Carlton.  From 
Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Southwell.  By  William  Smith, 
the  Newark  carrier.  To  be  left  at  Mr.  William 
Smith's,  the  Crown  Inn,  Newark,  till  called  for.''  It 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  each  of  these  names 
refers  to  a  different  person. 

EcoNOMT  OF  Time. — In  England  time,  is  a  revenue, 
a  treasure,  an  inestimable  commodity.  The  English- 
man is  not  covetous  of  money,  but  he  is  supremely 
covetous  of  time.  It  is  wonderful  how  exactly  the 
English  keep  to  their  appointments.  They  take  out 
their  watch,  regulate  it  by  that  of  their  friend,  and  are 
punctual  at  the  place  and  hour.  English  pronuncia- 
tion itself  seems  invented  to  save  time ;  they  eat  the 
letters  and  whistle  the  words.  Thus  Voltaire  had  some 
reason  to  say,  **  The  English  gain  two  hours  a-day 
more  than  we  do  by  eating  their  syllables."  The  En- 
glish use  few  compliments,  because  they  are  a  loss  of 
time ;  they  salute  in  a  nod,  or,  at  the  utmost,  a  cor- 
rosion  of  the  four  monosyllables,  **  How  d'ye  do?" 
The  ends  of  the  letters  always  show  more  simplicity 
than  ceremony;  they  have  not  "  the  honour  to  repeat 
the  protestations  of  their  distinguished  regard  and 
profound  consideration"  to  his  '*  most  illustrious 
lordship,"  whose  "  roost  humble,  most  devoted,  and 
most  obsequious  servants  "  they  "  have  the  honour  to 
be.*'  Their  very  language  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry ; 
since  it  is  in  a  great  part  composed  of  monosyllables, 
and  two  of  them,  again,  are  often  run  into  one ;  the 
great  quantity  of  monosyllables  looks  like  an  abridged 
way  of  writing,  a  kind  of  short-hand.  The  English 
talk  little,  I  suppose  that  they  may  not  lose  time  ;  it 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  nation  that  sets  the 
highest  value  upon  time  should  make  the  best  chrono. 
meters,  and  that  all,  even  among  the  poorer  classes, 
should  be  provided  with  watches.  The  mail-coach 
guards  have  chronometers  worth  eighty  pounds  ster- 
ling, because  they  must  take  care  never  to  arrive  five 
minutes  past  the  hour  appointed.  At  the  place  of  their 
destination,  relations,  friends,  and  servants  are  already 
collected  to  receive  passengers  and  parcels.  When  a 
machine  is  so  complicated  as  England  is,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  every  thing  to  be  exact,  or  the  confusion 
would  be  ruinous.— PeecAto'f  ObiervaiUmt  on  Eng^ 
land. 

Peter  the  Great. — ^This  eminent  man  being  once 
at  a  town  in  Poland,  heard  much  of  a  wonderful 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin,  which  had  been  seen  to  shed 
tears  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  he  re- 
solved to  examine  this  extraordinary  miracle.  The 
image  being  highly  elevated  he  asked  for  a  ladder, 
ascended  it,  and  approached  close  to  the  image.  He 
discovered  two  little  holes  near  the  eyes.  He  put  his 
hand  to  the  head*  dress,  and  lifted  up  the  hair  with  a 
portion  of  the  skull.  The  monks,  who  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  quietly  regarded  the  cxar,  for  they 
did  not  imagine  he  could  so  soon  discover  the  fraud. 
The  emperor  discovered  within  the  head  a  basin ;  it 
was  so  placed  that  the  motion  of  a  small  fish  which  it 
contained  agitated  the  water,  and  occasioned  it  to 
issue  slowly,  and  by  small  quantities,  from  the  two 
apertures  at  the  corner  of  each  eye.  He  descended 
the  ladder  without  seeking  to  undeceive  the  devotees 
or  any  one ;  but«  addreiaing  hinuelf  to  the  monks,  he 


said  coolly  to  them,  '*  That  is  a  very  curious  imaga 
indeed." 

An  anxious  iNauiRBR. — It  is  related  of  a  lady 
resident  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  now  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  that,  in  her  early  days,  she  had  lived 
so  secluded  from  the  world,  that,  to  her  knowledge, 
she  had  never  seen  the  bounding  goat  which  frequents 
the  mountains  of  her  native  land.  When  about  the  age 
of  eighteen,  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  accona- 
pany  a  friend  to  London.  The  invitation  vraa  accepted 
with  delight,  and  day  after  day  did  she  listen  in  won- 
dering anxiety  to  the  accounts  of  the  varying  feighta 
which  were  to  be  presented  to  her  astonished  mind. 
But  there  was  a  remark  which  she  overheard,  and 
which  made  an  impression  on  her  mind  not  easily  to 
be  effaced ;  it  was,  that  the  only  objection  which   Mr. 

had  to  going  to  London  was,  the  dread  of  the 

bugs  which  abounded  there.  On  the  approach  to  the 
metropolis,  eagerly  did  Miss  —  gase  upon  the  pass- 
ing wonders,  till  suddenly  seising  hold  of  the  arm  of 
her  friend,  she  exclaimed,  **  Dear  Mr.  T.,  is  that  a 
bug  1 "  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  huge  goat  which 
was  being  led  through  the  streets,  accompanied  by  a 
large  crowd  of  children. 

Spectacles. — ^The  origin  of  these  valuable  inatm- 
ments  is  uncertain.  That  the  ancienta  were  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  refraction,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  since 
they  made  use  of  glass  globes  filled  with  water  to  pro- 
duce combustion ;  and  in  Seneca  we  find  the  following 
very  curious  passage  : — **  Litterw,  quamvit  rnmuite  tt 
obicura,  per  vitream  pilmn  aqud  pUnam  mqfore»  elari" 
oresque  cemuniur,**  Yet  thirteen  centuries  elapsed 
ere  spectacles  were  known.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  first  invented  by  Salvino,  or  Salvinio  Armati ; 
but  he  kept  his  discovery  secret  until  Alessandro  de 
Spina,  a  monk  in  Pisa,  brought  them  into  use,  in 
1313.  Salvino  was  considered  their  inventor,  firom 
the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral  chnrch  in 
Florence :  **  Qui  giaee  Salvino  d'Armato,  degF Armati 
di  Firenze,  inventor  delli  oceMalit  tfc.  1817."  Another 
circumstance  seems  to  add  weight  to  this  presumption. 
— Luigi  Sigoli,  a  contemporary  artist,  in  a  painting 
of  the  circumcision,  represents  the  high-priest  Simeon 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which,  from  his  advanced 
age,  it  was  supposed  he  might  have  needed  on  the 
occasion. — MiUengen^e  CuriosUiee  of  Medical  Bxpe^ 
rienee. 

Nine  of  Diamonds. — ^In  playing-cards,  the  nine 
of  diamonds  is  commonly  nicknamed  "  the  curse  of 
Scotland,"  and  several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
this  strange  denomination.  When  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  shortly  after  James  II.,  took  up  his  residence 
at  Edinburgh,  and  enlarged  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
he  and  his  court  introduced  a  new  gams  there,  called 
<*  Comet,"  in  which  the  nine  of  diamonds  was  the 
most  important  card.  The  Scots,  who  had  to  learn 
the  game,  lost  tremendous  sums  at  it,  and  from  that 
circumstance  the  nine  of  diamonds  was  called  the 
curse  of  Scotland.  Another  derivation  is,  that  the 
nine  of  diamonds  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  arms 
of  the  Dalrymples ;  and  that  Lord  Stair,  a  member  of 
that  family,  was  the  real  curse  of  Scotland.  But  a 
third  derivation  is  more  modem,  and  much  more 
striking,  though  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to 
decide  that  it  is  the  most  correct  or  the  right  one.  It 
is  said  that  the  night  before  the  fatal  battle  of  CuUo- 
den,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sent  orders  to  General 
Campbell  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Pretender ; — that  this  order  being  despatched  in  great 
haste,  happened  to  be  written  on  a  card,  and  that  card 
the  nine  of  diamonds ;  from  which  time  and  circum- 
stance it  has  gone  by  the  appellation  of  the  **  cone  of 
Scotland." 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  INN  KITCHEN. 


DcBiKG  a  continuation  of  deep  snow,  which 
formed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  neighbour- 
ing roads,  a  few  travellers  were  assembled  at  a 
Tillage  inn;  good  ale  and  porter  foamed  in  the 
landiord*s  cellars,  and  the  larder  was  well  stocked 
with  provisions,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
starvation,  even  though  the  besieging  elements 
from  without  threatened  a  long  blockade.  Amuse- 
ment was  not  so  easily  obtained ;  the  company 
accidentally  assembled  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn, 
the  only  place  of  congress   that  the    dwelling 
afforded,  were  of  different  ranks  and  situations 
in   life,   and  nothing  like  general  conversation 
conld  be  established  in  the  society.     The  same 
expedient  by  which  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances have,  from  the  time  of  Boccaccio  beguiled 
the   lagging  hours,  was  resorted  to  upon    this 
occasion ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
every  individual  should  relate  a  story  in  turn. 
Desirous  of  promoting  good  fellowship,  one  of 
the  party  readily  undertook  to  lead  the  way,  and, 
drawing  their  chairs  round  the  Hre,  the  rest  of 
the  company  prepared  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  gentleman's  tale  of  the  gamekeeper's  daugh- 
ter:— 

A  younger  child,  neglected  by  my  family,  and 
ill-treated  by  the  mercenaries  to  whose  care  I 
was  committed,  I  felt  no  regret  at  leaving  my 
native  country  at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen.  My 
parents  parted  from  me  without  exhibiting  any 
appearance  of  sorrow,  desiring  me  to  behave 
weU  for  my  own  sake,  and  to  get  rich  for  theirs ; 
and,  promising  to  act  according  to  this  prudent 
counsel,  I  embarked  as  a  cadet  on  board  an  India- 
man,  in  all  the  fearless  confidence  of  youth, 
hoping  that  a  change  of  scene  would  bring  an 
accession  of  pleasures,  and  rejoicing  in  the  idea 
that  I  should  be  my  own  master.  On  my  land- 
ing in  India  I  wrote  to  inform  my  father  of  my 
arrival;  but  never  receiving  any  reply  to  this  and 
various  other  letters,  which  I  considered  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  address  to  my  family,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  I  ceased  to  trouble  them  with  my 
epistles. 

A  studious  disposition,  and  a  quick  perception 
of  the  beauties  of  virtue,  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied the  defects  of  my  education ;  and  manfully 
withstanding  the  various  temptations  with  which 
I  was  surrounded,  I  preserved  a  simple  taste  in 
the  midst  of  luxury.  The  regiment  to  which  I 
was  attached  being  stationed  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, I  had  little  opportunity  of  mixing  with 
Europeans,  or  of  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the 
world,  except  from  books.  My  own  recollections 
of  England  were  faint  and  indistinct;  but  the 
descriptions  of  the  poets  revived  in  my  mind 
TisioDS  of  Arcadia.  Often,  in  my  solitary  rambles 
through  vast  and  almost  impervious  forests,  as  I 
pzed  upon  the  stupendous  productions  of  the 

[yp,  15.      Afbil  12,  1837.— 2rf.]       Vol.  i. 


clime — a  herd  of  elephants  reposing  under  the 
shade  of  a  mighty  banian,  and  the  tremendous 
boa  winding  its  tortuous  course  round  the  gigantic 
trunks  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  soil ;  or  turned 
from  the  contemplation  of  these  astonishing  works 
of  nature  to  admire  the  living  gems  floating  in 
the  sunshine,  the  ruby  and  amethyst  of  the  lory, 
the  brilliant  emerald  of  the  slender  paroquet,  and 
the  gorgeous  constellation  of  the  many-coloured 
peacock,  perched  in  myriads  upon  the  branches 
of  trees  of  u  thousand  scents  and  hues — ^my  mind 
wandered  from  this  scene  of  magnificence,  to 
feast  upon  the  pictures  which  fancy  drew  of  my 
native  country,  and  imagination  aided  memory 
in  recalling  the  sweet  haunts  of  my  infancy,  the 
green  lane  leading  to  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  my 
grandfather's  park,  where,  stretched  upon  the 
cool  sward,  I  listened  to  the  melodious  trillings 
of  the  thrush,  watched  the  playful  antics  of  the 
squirrel,  or,  roused  by  the  sudden  flight  of  a 
fawn,  bounded  along  the  gem-enamelled  earth 
with  a  step  as  agile  and  as  fleet.  How  gladly 
would  I  have  exchanged  the  luxurious  collation 
which  awaited  my  return,  the  baskets  of  pome- 
granates, limes,  cocoas,  and  pine-apples,  for  one 
ripe  rich  cluster  of  hazel  nuts,  won  by  the  active 
labours  of  a  vigorous  frame  from  the  topmost 
bough  of  the  sheltering  hedge-row ;  or  a  solitary 
wood  strawberry,  which  untiring  search  had  de- 
tected amid  the  cunningly  wrought  tapestry  of  a 
bank  of  wild  flowers. 

Unblessed  by  friend  or  relative  upon  whom  I 
could  lavish  the  affections  of  a  naturally  tender 
heart,  every  emotion  of  love  was  centered  upon 
the  land  that  gave  me  birth ;  my  soul  yearned 
towards  it;  and  whenever,  subdued  by  the  ener- 
vating heat,  I  lay  faint  and  exhausted  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  the  cool  climate  suggested  a  remedy  for 
all  my  ills,  and  seemed  only  necessary  to  restore 
my  strength,  and  quench  the  parching  fever  in 
my  veins.  My  ardent  desire  to  return  home 
grew  upon  me  every  day  and  hour  of  my  ex- 
istence: twelve  years  had  passed  away,  yet  a 
dreary  period  was  still  to  elapse  ere  I  could 
reasonably  entertain  a  hope  that  my  own  savings 
would  enable  me  to  visit  my  native  country. 
I  had  already  realized  suflicient  money  to  defray 
my  expenses  home,  but  as  I  could  not  reckon 
upon  a  welcome  from  my  family  unless  I  came 
amply  provided  against  the  chance  of  becoming 
burdensome  to  them,  I  was  compelled  to  struggle 
with  my  wishes,  and  endeavour  to  be  content  to 
spend  the  summer  of  my  life  in  India.  Owing 
to  a  variety  of  accidents  I  had  not  even  seen  an 
English  newspaper  for  several  months :  the  arrival 
of  an  immense  packet  promised  a  fund  of  enter- 
tainment ;  and,  arranging  them  according  to  their 
dates,  I  sat  down  eagerly  to  the  perusal.  My 
attention  was  soon  fixed  upon  a  paragraph  which 
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concerned  me  deeply :  it  announced  the  deaths 
of  no  less  than  seven  of  my  nearest  relations; 
and,  in  commenting  upon  this  extraordinary  mor- 
tality in  one  family,  stated,  that  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  was  supposed  to  be  alive  was  a 
lieutenant  in  a  native  regiment  in  India;  and 
now,  in  consequence,  heir  to  considerable  pos- 
sessions. Though  the  natural  ties  of  affection 
bad  been  early  snapped,  and  long  absence  had 
rendered  me  a  stranger  to  my  father's  house,  I 
could  not  learn  the  total  extinction  of  all  my  race 
without  experiencing  poignant  grief;  and  the 
feeling  that  I  stood  alone  in  the  world  gave  a 
melancholy  tinge  to  my  mind  that  it  never  en- 
tirely recovered ;  the  forlorn  friendlessness  of  my 
situation  was  only  uicreased  in  idea,  for  neglect 
and  distance  had  as  effectually  separated  me 
from  my  kindred  as  we  were  now  divided  by 
death. 

Instantly  relinquishing  my  commission  in  the 
Company's  service,  where  a  life  of  long  inaction 
had  rendered  me  hopeless  of  attaining  military 
glory,  I  procured  from  the  Governor  of  India 
such  proofs  of  my  identity  as  I  considered 
to  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  my 
claims,  and  set  siul  for  England.  My  voyage 
was  retarded  by  a  series  of  disasters ;  the  ship 
suffered  so  much  damage  from  a  storm,  that  we 
encountered  in  the  Indian  Seas,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  make  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
vessel  being  there  condemned  as  unseaworthy, 
after  suffering  considerable  delay,  I  took  my 
passage  on  board  a  small  schooner,  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  England.  Unfortunately,  parting 
from  our  convoy  in  a  heavy  fog,  we  were  chased 
by  a  French  privateer,  and  after  a  long  run  we 
were  taken  prisoners.  At  the  moment  that  I 
nearly  despaired,  of  ever  revisiting  my  native 
country,  our  captors  were  surprised  by  a  sloop  of 
war  in  disguise,  who,  suddenly  showing  her  guns 
and  her  colours,  changed  the  posture  of  our 
affairs,  and  we  again  trod  upon  a  British  deck. 

On  leaving  India,  I  intended  on  my  arrival  in 
England  to  proceed  directly  to  London;  but 
languishing  for  repose,  and  weary  from  the  acci- 
dents of  my  tedious  voyage,  I  requested  to  be 
set  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  landed 
within  twenty  miles  of  my  own  estate.  I  felt 
not  the  desolation  of  my  situation,  for  every  in- 
animate object  that  I  beheld  appeared  to  be  a 
friend ;  my  long  confinement  on  board  ship  ren- 
dered the  enjo3rment  of  air  and  exercise  too 
luxurious  to  permit  the  intrusion  of  any  less 
pleasurable  sensation,  and  I  looked  not  for  other 
welcome  than  that  which  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
sunshine,  and  the  smiling  landscape  seemed  to 
give  me.  My  heart  beat  tumultuously  as  I  ap- 
proached the  demesne  of  my  forefathers.  Turning 
an  abrupt  angle  in  the  road,  the  paternal  estate 
burst  upon  my  view;  the  chimneys  of  a  long 
irregular  building  just  peeped  from  above  the 
trees,  which,  clothing  the  side  of  an  easy  declivity, 


gradually  decreased  in  size,  until  the  encroaching 
sand  of  the  seashore  effectually  checked  vegeta- 
tion. Symptoms  of  long  neglect  were  observ- 
able the  instant  I  entered  the  park :  the  porter's 
lodge  was  tenantless,  and  the  road,  overgrown 
with  moss  and  weeds,  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  trace  of  a  single  wheel ;  the  deer,  struck 
with  a  panic,  fled  at  my  approach ;  and,  disturbed 
by  the  hollow  sound  of  my  horse's  hoofs,  a  cloud 
of  rouks  rose  from  their  atrial  city  in  the  oveiw 
arching  elms,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  clamour- 
ous voices ;  the  front  of  the  house  was  completely 
shut  up,  not  a  cranny  or  a  fissure  in  any  oue  of 
the  windows  gave  evidence  of  inhabitants ;  but  a 
slender  column  of  smoke,  issuing  from  a  low 
chimney  in  one  of  the  offices,  guided  me  to  an 
open  door;  and,  fastening  my  horse  to  a  post,  I 
entered  unannounced.  I  had  not  penetrated  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  mansion  ere  I  encountered 
an  old  woman,  who,  with  a  voice  corresponding  in 
asperity  to  the  sourness  of  her  aspect,  demanded 
my  name  and  business  in  a  dialect  which  I  could 
scarcely  understand.  I  briefly  informed  her  that 
I  had  arrived  from  India  to  take  possession  of 
my  house.  Apparently  not  inclined  to  credit  my 
statement,  she  began  to  bawl  out  the  name  of 
Jarvis,  and  presently  an  old  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance, not  a  whit  more  prepossessing  in  Ids 
person  and  manners  than  his  fair  companion; 
this  redoubtable  personage  seemed  also  disposed 
to  dispute  my  entrance,  and  comprehending  but 
little  of  their  jargon,  I  assumed  such  a  tone  and 
attitude  as  speedily  convinced  them  of  my  deter- 
mination to  support  my  rights,  and,  though  with 
evident  reluctance,  they  prepared  to  obey  my 
commands.  Demanding  the  keys  of  all  the 
apartments,  I  removed  the  shutters,  and  derived 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  gazing  upon  the 
portraits  of  my  family,  with  which  the  walls  were 
hung ;  and  though  a  very  trifling  share  of  tender- 
ness was  due  from  the  alien  they  had  so  long 
neglected,  I  could  not  contemplate  those  frided 
representations  of  relatives  now  in  the  grave, 
without  experiencing  considerable  emotion.  The 
generality  of  the  rooms  were  spacious,  old- 
fashioned,  and  ill-furnished,  but  the  extensive 
sea  views,  and  the  picturesque  inland  prospects 
that  the  windows  afforded,  more  than  compensated 
for  their  internal  gloominess ;  not  one  exhibited 
marks  of  recent  habitation,  except  a  large  hall, 
which  was  spread  with  the  remnants  of  a  rude 
feast  Flagons  and  glasses  were  confusedly 
strewed  upon  the  table,  and  candles,  burnt  into 
their  sockets,  denoted  that  the  company  had 
kept  up  their  or^es  undl  a  late  hour.        >  ' 

In  reply  to  my  questions,  the  old  woman 
answered  doggedly,  that  the  supper  had  taken 
place  at  the  funeral  of  the  last  owner  of  the 
mansion,  and  that  she  had  too  much  to  do  to 
keep  the  rooms  in  order.  I  recked  little  whether 
her  statement  was  correct  or  not,  and  choosing  a 
bed-chamber  that  pleased  me,  and  the  library  for 
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a  sitting-rooDU  I  informed  my  domestics  of  my 
inleotion  of  taking  up  my  abode  in  them  immedi- 
ately. It  was  in  vain  that  they  started  objections : 
I  bestirred  myself  so  heartily  in  the  affair,  that 
finding  It  impossible  for  them  to  conceal  their 
stores  from  my  knowledge,  (for,  threatening  me 
with  starve  tion,  I  was  obliged  to  detect  bread,  meat, 
wine,  and  faggots,  with  the  vigilance  of  a  Mar- 
garetta,)  they  furnished  me  reluctantly  with  fire 
and  food.  Towards  evening  a  boy  arrived  with 
my  baggage,  from  the  village  where  I  had  hired 
my  horse,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  completely 
sealed. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  September,  and 
sitting  close  to  an  excellent  fire,  I  amused  myself 
with  a  volume  of  Shakspeare;  pausing  every 
few  minutes  to  enjoy  the  contrast  of  my  present 
apartment  to  my  Indian  bungalo,  where  it  was 
only  by  the  aid  of  fims,  slaves,  and  punkhes  that 
I  contrived  to  breathe.  Whilst  I  was  thus  em- 
ployed, not  using  much  ceremony  in  the  mode 
of  his  entrance,  a  tall,  strong-built  man,  dressed 
in  a  fustian  jacket,  leathern  gaiters,  and  a  pouch 
and  short  belt  slung  across  his  shoulders,  inter- 
nipted  my  meditations ;  he  informed  me  that  he 
filled  the  office  of  gamekeeper,  and  begged  to 
know  who  I  was.  Hard-featured  and  sun-burnt, 
yet  strikingly  handsome, 

<*  Hit  free  WM  of  thi^  doubtful  kind 
That  wina  the  eje,  but  not  the  mind;" 

but  as  his  request  was  reasonable,  and  his  man- 
ners superior  to  the  Sycorax  and  Cerberus  of  my 
establishment,  I  condescended  to  show  him  such 
proofe  of  my  right  as  produced  a  visible  change 
in  his  deportment;  yet  his  civility  seemed 
a^umed,  not  natural,  and  there  was  a  sly  and 
rinister  expression  in  his  countenance  that  ill 
accorded  with  the  ideas  which  I  had  formed  of 
the  open,  honest  brows  of  English  peasants 
Fearing  that  my  Indian  habits  would  lead  roe  to 
expect  more  deference  than  was  due  to  a  mere 
country  gentleman,  I  perhaps  overlooked  much 
that  struck  me  as  bordering  upon  insolence,  and 
finding  this  fellow  to  be  more  intelligent  than  any 
one  1  had  hitherto  conversed  with,  I  put  several 
questions  to  him,  which  he  readily  solved.  He 
told  me  that  the  executors  of  my  grandfather, 
who  had  outlived  all  his  children,  except  myself, 
resided  in  London,  and  that  during  the  two  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  death,  an  attorney 
in  a  neighbouring  town  had  acted  as  agent  to 
the  estate.  This  man,  he  informed  me,  was 
absent  upon  some  business  in  an  adjoining 
county;  and  indulging  a  disposition  which  was  at 
once  active  and  indolent,  I  determined  to  await 
his  return  before  I  wrote  to  London. 

Bartley,  the  keeper,  came  to  me  the  next  morn- 
ing by  appointment,  and  we  set  out  upon  a  shoot- 
ing expedition,  attended  by  a  person  whom  he 
introduced  as  the  bailiff,  one  of  the  most  villanous 
looking  mousters  I  had  ever  beheld ;  he  was  shott 


and   squat,  his  features  distorted,  and  his  skin 
seamed  with  the  small  pox;  diminutive,  ferret 
eyes,  gleaming  with  a  horrible  expression  of  ma- 
lignity, were  half  hidden  by  the  shapeless  mass  of 
livid  flesh  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him 
for  a  face ;  his  manners  were  ferocious  and  dis- 
gusting.    Delighted  with  the  exercise,  but  not 
very  well  pleased  with  my  companions,  I  told 
them  that  I  should  dispense  with  their  services 
in  future,   and   pursue  my  sport   alone.     This 
measure,  however  did  not  appear  to  meet  with 
Hartley's  approbation  :  he  told  me  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  me  to  wander  about  without 
a  guide,  for  that  a  great  number  of  guns  and 
traps  were  set  in  the  covers.   Accustomed  to  pene- 
trate jungles  infested  with  tigers,  to  drink  at  the 
pool  in  the  teeth  of  the  alligator,  and  tread  care- 
lessly by  the  nest  of  the  cobra  di  capella,  it  was 
not  easy  to  alarm  my  fears,  and  perceiving  evi- 
dently that  he  was  desirous  that  I  should  only  visit 
such  parts  of  the  manor  as  suited  his  fancy  or  con- 
venience, and  not  admiring  the  sort  of  restraint 
which  he  wished  to  place  upon  my  actions,  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  I  could  not  submit  to  reign 
as  king  with  a  viceroy  over  me,  and  dismissing 
him  and  his  satellite  rambled  about  as  I  listed. 
Having  happily  achieved  a  riddance  of  my  Rosen- 
crantz  and    Guildenstem  whose  frequent  looks 
of  intelligence  I  observed  and  disapproved,  with- 
out troubling  myself  to  guess  their  meaning,  the 
pursuit  of  game  was  a  secondary  object :  my  chief 
pleasure  consisted  in  exploring  the  most  seques- 
tered parts  of  my  estate,  climbing  the  rocks  that 
skirted  the  seashore,  and  penetrating  their  cavern- 
ous recesses.  The  scenery  was  bold  and  wild  :  the 
profound  solitude  of  a  country  which  for  many 
miles  scarcely  betrayed  a  human  habitation,  suited 
the  morbid  melancholy  of  my  mind.  At  night  I 
again  sallied  forth :  this  was  to  me  the  season  of 
enchantment :  I  loved  to  contemplate  the  ocean 
sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  to  see  the  slender  stag 
stretched  upon  a  bed  of  daisies,  beneath  the  um- 
brageous shelter  of  an  embowering  oak  ;  to  view 
the  fantastic  appearance   the  rocks  and  groves 
assumed,  their  prominent  points  bathed  in  the 
mild  light  of  the    moonbeams,  and  the  lesser 
beauties  that  the  garish  blaze  of  day  revealed, 
buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity ;  to  fancy  lagoons 
and  lakes  in  the  blue  vapour  that  covered  the 
valleys,  to  watch  the  wheeling  circles  of  the  bat, 
to  follow  the  owl  as  she  dived  into  the  thickest 
darkness  of  the  wood,  and  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
plaint  of  the  nightingale,  whom  my  Asiatic  ima- 
gination decked  with  all  its  oriental  attributes. 
Time  passed  away,  and  though  I  had  determined 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Dawson  the  attorney,  I 
know  not  whether  I  should  have  grown  tired  of 
this  solitary  mode  of  life,  if  my  curiosity  had  not 
been  awakened  by  a  circumstance,  which,  to  my 
romantic  disposition,  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
create  the  strongest  interest.     My  dislike  to  the 
society  of  Mr.  Bartley,  had  rendered  me  rathet 
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shy  of  approaching  his  dwelling,  even  though  the 
anxiety  which  he  always  manifested  to  keep  me 
at  a  distance  from  it  might  have  outweighed  my 
prejudices.  One  morning,  a  long  chase  after  an 
animal,  which  I  was  desirous  to  take  alive,  brought 
me  unexpectedly  to  a  copse  that  skirted  his  garden. 
Panting  with  fatigue,  I  flung  myself  down  upon 
the  turf  to  rest ;  whilst  in  this  recumbent  attitude, 
I  perceived  a  volume  which  I  had  missed  from 
the  set  of  Shakspeare  in  my  library,  lying  on  the 
grass  beside  me,  and  the  next  moment  the  sweet- 
est voice  I  had  ever  heard,  warbled  the  beautiful 
old  song, 

**  Come,  live  with  me  and  be  mj  love!  ** 

I  held  my  breath,  fearing  to  lose  a  single  note, 
and  when  it  ceased,  I  rose  cautiously  from  the 
ground  and  sought  to  discover  the  songstress ;  she 
was  no  where  to  be  seen.  Not  easily  discouraged, 
I  walked  round  to  the  garden,  and  framing  a 
ready  excuse  for  my  visit,  entered  the  house.  A 
stout,  vulgar-looking  ^rl  was  busily  employed 
in  cooking,  but  from  her  barbarous  dialect  I  could 
learn  nothing,  except  that  her  master  was  out.  I 
lingered  until  I  was  fatigued  with  vain  endeavours 
to  comprehend  the  unintelligible  sounds  that 
grated  on  my  ear,  from  a  voice  hoarse  as  the 
raven's  croak,  and  then  returned  home  to  ponder 
upon  my  adventure.  FVom  this  moment  the  game- 
keeper's cottage  became  the  grand  point  of  attrac- 
tion :  it  was  situated  under  the  brow  of  a  rocky  cliff, 
and  seemed  from  its  close  vicinity  to  the  beach 
better  calculated  for  the  residence  of  a  fisherman, 
than  for  one  whose  occupation  would  have  been 
pursued  with  less  fatigue  in  a  more  central  habita- 
tion. A  high  ledge  of  rocks  concealed  it  from  view 
on  the  ocean  side,  and  the  copse,  which  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  formed  a  screen  that  effectually 
guarded  it  from  the  eye  of  an  accidental  passenger 
on  land ;  my  ear  was  frequently  regaled  by  the 
enchanting  strains  of  the  invisible  melodist,  but 
once  only  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  white  drapery 
vanbhing  amid  the  rocks ;  the  disappointment  of 
my  hopes  only  rendered  me  more  eager  in  the 
pursuit,  and  day  and  night  I  haunted  the  scene 
which  had  raised  a  new  and  strange  sensation  in 
my  bosom.  One  evening  when  I  returned  home, 
rather  fatigued  from  an  unsuccessful  ramble,  I 
found  a  volume  which  I  had  left  open  upon  my 
library  table,  closed,  and  the  leaf  marked  with  a 
paper  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  The  billet 
contained  the  following  lines,  neatly  written  in  a 
female  hand:  "  You  are  surrounded  by  dangers; 
reject  not  my  warning,  but  instantly  quit  the 
country  and  proceed  to  London,  where  alone  you 
will  be  safe  until  you  have  established  your  claims. 
I  dare  not  be  more  explicit,  but  I  again  entreat 
you  to  depart:  you  are  treading  upon  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  and  your  life  will  be  the  sacrifice 
if  you  linger  in  the  midst  of  perils  until  the 
return  of  Dawson,  or  continue  your  nocturnal 
amusements." 


Unable  to  comprehend  the  nature  of   those 
dangers  to  which  my  fair  correspondent  alluded, 
and  certainly  not  inclined  to  fly  at  the  first  hint  that 
my  life  was  in  jeopardy,  courage  or  foolhardiness 
(for  it  may  be  termed  either)  prompted  me   to 
sally  out  in  despite  of  the  remonstrance  I  had 
just  received ;  and  concealing  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
my  bosom,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  boat  cloak, 
and  took  a  circuitous  route  leading  to  the  game- 
keeper's cottage,  marvelling  whether  it  was  from 
witches,  fairies,  or  beings  of  flesh  and  blood  that 
I  was  to  apprehend  hostility.     The   night  was 
stormy;  sudden  squalls  swept  over  the  face  of 
heaven,  and  thick  clouds  frequently  obscuring  the 
light  of  the  stars,  it  required  all  my  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  place  to  guide  me  on  my 
pilgrimage.     I  had  not  proceeded  far,  ere,  not- 
withstanding the  caution  I  adopted,  I  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  Griffith,  the  bailiff,  a  fellow  whom 
I  had  often  encountered  before  in  my  midnight 
excursions,  but  whom  I  was  not  at  all  desirous  to 
see  at  the  present  moment.     I  made  a  trifling 
observation  respecting  otters,  and  asked  him  what 
sport  was  a  foot?     He  replied  sulkily,  that  the 
place  was  so  infested  with  vermin,  a  poor  man 
could  not  rest  in  his  bed.     Remarking  that  the 
night  was  inclement,  I  said  I  should  return  home, 
and  parted  from  him  almost  with  the  intention  of 
fulfilling  my  words;   but  a  feeling  that  I  could 
not  repres,  prompted  me  to  proceed,  after  I  had 
made  a  chrcumambulation  which  I  thought  would 
baffle  any  attempt  he  might  make  to  watch  roe. 
I  was  soon  aware  that  other  spirits  were  abroad ; 
for  as  I  approached  the  cliff,  I  heard  a  shrill 
whistle,  which  was  immediately  answered.  Lying 
flat  upon  the  grass,  I  crawled  up  the  side  of  the 
hill,  (a  fashion  I  had  learned  in  some  of  my  ad- 
ventures with  the  four-footed  savages  of  India,) 
and  on  reaching  the  top,  a  faint  light,  which  the 
opening  clouds  permitted  for  an  instant,  showed 
me  a  vessel  lying  close  to  the  shore.     My  situa 
tion  became  every  moment  more  critical,  for  Grif- 
fiths, who  had  tracked  me  with  the  scent  of  a 
bloodhound,  hallooed  to  his  companions,  directing 
them  to  surround  the  cliff;  and  I  heard  myself 
denounced  as  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  death, 
amid  a  volley  of  oaths  and  execrations.    A  little 
favoured  by  the  increasing  darkness,  I  disengaged 
myself  from  my  cloak,  and  disposing  it  round  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  which  fortunately  lay  upon  the 
ground  beside  me,  I  placed  my  hat  upon  the  top, 
and  planted  it  firmly  in  the  earth,  then  cautiously 
gliding  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  I  dropped  down 
amid  the  rocks,  hoping  to  find  concealment  within 
their  sheltering  caverns;  in  another  minute   I 
heard  the  report  of  fire  arms,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cordant mixture  of  the  laugh  of  vulgarity  and  the 
growl  of  disappointment.     Again  I  felt  myself  to 
be  closely  pursued,  voices  shouted  above,  below, 
and  on  all  sides ;  placing  my  back  against  the 
side  of  the  cave,  I  drew  out  my  pistols,  deter- 
mining to  await  the  attack  and  sell  my  life  dearly; 
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but  what  in  my  agitation  I  had  not  perceived  to 
be  a  door,  gave  way  to  the  pressure  of  my  body, 
and  I  fell  into  a  small  apartment ;  instantly  recover- 
ing my  feet,  ere  I  was  aware  that  I  had  reached 
a  place  of  safety,  a  young  female  darted  forward, 
and  closing  the  chasm  in  the  wall,  drew  a  heavy 
bolt  across  it.  "  Thank  heaven  that  I  omitted  to 
fasten  the  entrance,"  she  exclaimed,  "  since  you 

have  ventured  out  against  my but  speak  not," 

she  continued,  **  your  pursuers  are  at  hand,  and 
as  I  dare  not  refuse  them  admittance,  I  may  yet 
have  some  difficulty  in  saving  you." 

She  then  led  me  to  a  nook  behind  a  large  chest, 
and  carelessly  arranging  a  few  trunks  upon  the  top, 
which  formed  a  very  effectual  screen,  she  ex- 
horted me  to  remain  quiet  until  morning,  when 
she  hoped,  she  said,  to  favour  my  escape.  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  now  a  tenant  of  the  upper  story 
of  the  gamekeeper's  house,  for  through  a  pretty 
wide  fissure  in  the  floor  I  saw  Bartley  seated  in 
the  lower  apartment,  drinking  with  two  men :  one 
of  them  habited  as  a  sailor,  whom  he  called 
'*  Captain,"  had  the  most  villanous  aspect  I  had 
ever  beheld;  and  in  the  third,  who  formed  the 
triumvirate,  I  recognised,  by  the  shabby  coat  of 
professional  black,  and  the  cunning  expression  of 
his  countenance,  before  I  heard  his  name,  the 
attorney,  Dawson.  I  soon  learned  that  these 
worthies  carried  on  together  the  trade  of  smug- 
glers, and  not  at  all  approving  of  my  fondness  for 
out  of  door  amusements,  had  determined,  the 
instant  that  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  gave  them 
the  opportunity,  to  despatch  me  quietly  out  of  the 
way;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Dawson, 
taking  advantage  of  my  supineness,  kept  aloof,  in 
the  hope  that  falling  by  the  hands  of  the  despe- 
radoes he  was  leagued  with,  he  should  still  retain 
the  management  of  the  estate,  and  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  bis  nefarious  trade  without  let  or  molest- 
ation. I  did  not  feel  myself  in  the  most  com- 
fortable situation  imaginable  as  I  listened  to  the 
deyelopment  of  a  plot  of  which  I  had  been  so 
nearly  the  victim,  and  felt  that  my  own  stupidity 
alone  had  prevented  me  from  perceiving  the  sort 
of  gentry  I  had  to  deal  with.  Towards  morning, 
the  smugglers  had  succeeded  in  landing  their 
cargo,  and  accompanied  by  their  captdn  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  vessel;  Dawson  de» 
parted  at  the  same  time,  and  Griffiths  and  Hartley, 
exceedingly  drunk,  and  apparently  fatigued  with 
the  exertions  of  the  night,  stretched  themselves 
npon  the  floor  before  the  flre  and  fell  asleep.    It 


was  then  that  my  fair  preserver  made  a  sign  for 
me  to  leave  my  -retreat,  and  conducting  me 
through  various  windings  in  the  cavern,  I  once 
'  more  breathed  the  ur  of  heaven  in  safety.  During 
our  walk  she  informed  me  that  Bartley  was  her 
step-father ;  that,  reduced  by  habits  of  dissipation 
to  extreme  indigence,  from  a  situation  of  respect- 
ability, he  had  broken  the  heart  of  her  mother, 
and  squandered  the  property  of  both;  and  that 
when  he  accepted  the  ostensible  office  of  game- 
keeper from  his  friend  Dawson,  who  had  peopled 
the  manor-house  and  the  park  with  his  creatures, 
though  her  birth  and  education  rendered  such  a 
mode  of  life  abhorrent  and  disgusting,  yet  desti- 
tute of  friends  and  money,  she  dared  not  leave 
even  his  protection  to  seek  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence among  strangers.  Shrinking  with  native 
modesty  from  my  offers  of  service,  it  was  long  ere 
I  could  convince  her  that  my  intentions  were 
honourable ;  and  that,  ignorant  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  England,  it  was  only  through  her 
advice  and  assistance  that  I  could  hope  to  obtain 
possession  of  my  rights.  She  at  length  consented 
to  settle  a  plan  for  our  correspondence,  and  we 
parted. 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  as  I  gtized  upon 
the  fur  face  of  nature,  so  beautiful,  and  so  calm, 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  that  a  scene  of  violence 
and  murder  had  been  upon  the  eve  of  perpetra- 
tion, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  sweet  soli- 
tude were  only  intent  upon  plunder  and  the 
preservation  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  prolix  narrative  of  the 
methods  by  which  I  was  put  into  legal  possession 
of  my  paternal  estate,  and  enabled  to  take  either 
noon  or  midnight  air  upon  my  own  manor  witli- 
out  running  the  risk  of  having  my  throat  cut. 
Messieurs  Bartley,  Dawson,  and  Griffiths,  suspect- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  altogether  prudent  to 
continue  their  illicit  traffic  upon  my  manor,  or  to 
invite  their  aquatic  friends  to  feast  in  my  hall, 
wisely  took  advantage  of  their  colleague,  the 
captain*s  vessel,  to  make  their  escape.  Tlie  game- 
keeper*s  lovely  daughter  refused  to  accompany 
them  in  their  flight,  and  took  up  her  residence  in 
a  neighbouring  town.  Though  long  estranged  by 
circumstances  from  my  fellow-creatures,  my  heart 
was  feelingly  alive  to  tender  emotions,  and  I  owed 
too  many  obligations  to  this  interesting  girl  to 
suffer  her  to  languish  through  her  existence  in 
servitude  and  dependence.  It  is  now  two  years 
since  we  were  united  in  marriage. 


THE  RADIATION  OF  HEAT. 


Whsn  a  hot  body  is  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, there  are  three  ways  by  which  it  cools  : 
flist,  by  the  conduction  of  the  air  ;  secondly,  by 
conviction  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  radiation.  We  trust 
that  these  terms  are  now  sufficiently  familiar  to 
our  readers    to   render  further  explanation   of 


them  unnecessary.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  remark,  that  as  the  conducting 
power  of  gaseous  fluids  is  very  limited,  we  can- 
not ascribe  to  it  any  great  share  of  efficacy  in 
the  process  of  cooling.  The  agency  of  the 
second  is  more  considerable,  but  that  the  effect 
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U  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  in  these  two  ways,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  of  a  hot  body  cooling  very  rapidly 
when  suspended  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  In  this  last  case,  then,  it  con  only  be 
by  radiation.  This  term  is  applied  on  the  sup- 
position that  caloric  passes  equally,  in  all  direc- 
tions, from  the  surface  of  a  heated  body,  in  the 
same  way  that  rays  of  light  appear  to  proceed 
from  a  candle,  or  any  other  luminous  point.  Nor 
does  the  air  seem  to  have  any  effect  in  retarding 
the  radiation  of  heat,  for  we  find  that  it  goes  on 
quite  as  freely  in  the  atmosphere  as  in  a  vacuum. 

M.  Pictet  performed  some  experiments  in 
order  to  determine  the  velocity  with  which  heat 
radiates,  but  he  found  that  it  passed  through  a 
very  considerable  distance  in  a  space  of  time  so 
small  as  to  be  inappreciable. 

Experience  has  taught  all  of  us  that  radiant 
heat  Ls  less  intense  the  farther  we  are  removed 
from  its  source.  Every  cold  day  affords  us  ample 
demonstration  of  this  fact.  It  has  been  shown 
to  bear  a  very  simple  mathematical  ratio,  which 
may,  in  illustration,  be  thus  expressed  : — That  at 
two  feet  from  a  fire,  four  times  less  heat, — at 
three  feet,  nine  times  less  heat, — at  four  feet, 
uxteen  times  less  heat  will  be  felt  than  at  one 
foot 

The  facility  with  which  bodies  radiate  is  influ- 
enced, in  a  curious  manner,  by  the  colour  and 
nature  of  their  surfaces.  Various  inquiries  were 
pursued  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  influ- 
ence that  the  colour  of  surfaces  exerted  on  the 
process  of  radiation;  and  the  conclusions  they 
came  to  tend  to  show  that  dark  colours  radiate 
heat  much  faster  than  light  ones.  This,  at  first 
sight,  would  lead  us  to  condemn  the  practice  of 
wearing  dark  clothes  in  winter  as  unscientific  < 
but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  sub- 
ject again»  when  we  speak  of  the  absorption  of 
heat 

Again,  as  to  the  effect  of  surfaces  on  radiation, 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Leslie  show,  that  smooth, 
bright  surfaces,  as  of  polished  metals,  are  the 
roost  imperfect  radiators;  but  that  if  they  are 
rendered  dull  and  rough,  or  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  lamp-black,  resin,  or  other  similar 
substances,  their  radiating  power  is  very  much 
increased.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when 
we  denre  to  retain  the  heat  of  any  thing,  a 
bright  vessel  is  better  than  one  of  a  different 
description ;  so  that  a  metal  tea-pot  is  superior 
to  a  black  earthenware  one. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  manner 
in  which  bodies  lose  heat  by  radiation;  it  re- 
mains for  us  now  to  consider  how  this  heat  is 
dift|ibttt«d  in  &lling  upon  other  bodies.     There 


are  three  different  ways  in  which  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of :  First,  it  may  be  reflected  from  its  sur- 
face, as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected  from  a 
mirror;  secondly,  it  may  be  absorbed  into  its 
substance,  and  thus  ^ve  rise  to  an  increase  of 
temperature ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  transmitteck 
as  a  window  transmits  light 

The  reflection  of  heat  is  as  much  affected  by 
the  colour  and  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
as  we  have  seen  radiation  to  be ;  but  the  investi- 
gations of  the  same  philosopher  (Mr.  Leslie) 
indicate  that  these  two  powers  are  opposed  to 
each  other ;  for  he  has  found  that  the  best  radi- 
ators are  the  worst  reflectors,  whilst  substances 
wliich  radiate  imperfectly,  have  considerable  re- 
flecting properties.  We  read  in  history  that 
Archimedes,  the  celebrated  geometrician  of  Sy- 
racuse, set  fire  to  an  enemy's  fleet  by  reflecting 
the  sun*s  heat  upon  it  And  Buffon  has  proved, 
by  experiments  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  perfect 
practicability  of  such  a  scheme. 

Nor  is  the  absorption  of  heat  less  influenced 
by  the  conditions  which  affect  its  radiation  and 
reflection ;  for  we  learn  from  the  same  experi- 
menter, that  the  state  of  surface  which  facilitates 
the  former  process,  facilitates  also  absorption; 
whilst  this,  in  its  turn,  is  retarded  by  any  circum- 
stances favouring  reflection.  We  might,  indeed, 
have  almost  anticipated  this  latter  fact;  for  as 
we  know  that  opaque  bodies  cannot  transmit 
heat,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  rays  frilling 
upon  any  surface,  and  not  being  absorbed,  must 
be  reflected,  and  vice  versa.  From  what  has 
been  stated,  then,  it  appears  that  the  properties 
of  radiation,  reflection,  and  absorption,  have  an 
intimate  relation  to  each  other;  that  radiation 
and  absorption  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  each  other, 
but  an  inverse  ratio  to  reflection.  A  knowledge 
of  this  fact  would  lead  us  to  correct  an  opinion 
which  we  might  previously  have  entertained,-^ 
that  dark-coloured  clothes  are  not  advisable  in 
winter ;  for  we  now  perceive,  that  although  they 
might  radiate  easily,  they  would  absorb  as  freely. 
This  will  teach  us,  also,  that  water  in  a  black 
kettle  will  boil  sooner  than  in  a  bright  one. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  above,  that 
heat  is  transmitted  without  impediment  through 
gaseous  fluids ;  we  find,  also,  that  it  is  capable 
of  passing  through  seme  transparent  solids,  but 
with  much  less  facility.  Thus,  a  thin  stratum  of 
water  or  glass  will  allow  the  transmission,  in  a 
slight  degree,  whilst  a  thicker  stratum  will  inter- 
cept it  altogether.  When,  however,  combined 
with  light,  as  in  the  solar  rays,  it  passes  readily. 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a  room  in  summer 
becomes  so  hot  if  the  tays  are  allowed  to  ent«r 
at  the  window. 
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APPEAL  TO  INFIDELS. 
(Jpy-om  the  French  o/Bauuet,) 


Tee  principle  which  I  lay  down  b  as  follows : 
—That  of  which  we  do  not  deign  to  think  is  as 
nothing  to  us.  Those  persons,  therefore,  say  in 
their  heart  there  i:t  no  God,  who  deem  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.  They  are  inat- 
tentive to  his  truth  when  it  is  preached,  to  hb 
m^esty  when  he  b  worshipped,  to  hb  justice 
when  he  strikes,  to  hb  bounty  when  he  gives — 
who  so  treat  him  as  a  nullity,  that,  in  fact,  they 
imagine  they  have  nothing  to  fear  while  he  only 
b  the  witness  of  their  conduct.  Who  among 
us  b  not  of  this  number  ?  Who  b  not  stopped 
in  hb  undertakings  by  meeting  some  one  not  in 
hb  secret  nor  of  hb  party?  And  yet  either  we 
despise  or  forget  the  observation  of  God.  We 
introduce  not  here  the  ei^mple  of  those  who  are 
revolving  in  their  mind  some  thef^  or  murder; 
ibr  every  thing  they  meet  troubles  them — the 
light  of  day,  their  own  shadow,  inspires  them 
with  dread ;  they  can  scarcely  endure  the  horror 
of  their  melancholy  secret  s  and  yet  they  live  in 
a  supreme  indifference  to  the  observation  of 
God. 

But  leaving  these  awful  crimes,  we  will  refer 
to  what  b  to  be  seen  every  day.  When  you 
secretly  tear  in  pieces  those  whom  you  publicly 
caress ;  when  you  pierce  them  with  a  hundred 
fatal  wounds  by  the  redoubled  and  incessant 
stabs  of  your  dangerous  tongue ;  when  you  art- 
fully mix  up  truth  and  falsehood,  to  give  prob&p 
bility  to  your  malignant  narratives;  when  you 
violate  the.  sacred  deposit  of  secrecy  which  a  too 
mmple-h^ffted  friend  has  poured  forth  unreserv- 
edly into  your  bosom,  and  you  use  for  your  own 
interests  Uie  confidence  which  required  you  to 
think  only  of  hb ;  bow  much  care  do  you  take 
that  it  should  not  become  apparent !  How  you 
look  to  the  right  and  the  left  I  and  if  you  per- 
ceive no  witness  to  reproach  your  mean  coward- 
ice, if  you  have  spread  your  snares  with  such 
subtlety  that  they  may  be  imperceptible  to  men, 
you  say,  **  Who  sees  us  ?"  As  the  psalmbt 
remarks*  (Psalm  IxiiL  5,)  you  reckon  not  among 
the  observers  of  your  conduct  Him  who  dwelb 
in  the  heavens.  And  yet  Ibten  to  the  same 
psalmbt :  "  He  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  he  not 
hear  ?  and  he  that  created  the  eyes,  shall  he  not 
see  ?"*  (Psalm  xciii.  9.)  How  b  it  you  do  not 
sonnise  that  he  b  all  sight,  all  intelligence  i 
that  your  thoughts  speak  to  him,  that  your  heart 
discloses  every  thing  to  him,  that  your  own  coo- 
science  b  hb  watchman  and  hb  witness  against 
yourself?  And  yet  under  those  eyas  so  lively, 
under  thoea  observations  so  piercing,  you  rejoice 
wilbont  apprehension,  in  the  pleasure  of  being 
coneealed ;  yon  abandon  younelves  to  joy,  and 
life  in  leposa  among  your  oriminal  delights* 
[  tiiAl  be  who  foibldi  them* 


and  who  has  left  you  so  many  that  are  innocent,  will 
one  day  come  unexpectedly,  in  a  terrible  manner, 
to  disturb  your  pleasures,  by  the  severities  of  his 
judgment,  when  you  least  apprehend  it.  Is  not 
this  manifestly  to  reckon  him  as  nothing— to  say 
in  your  heart,  "  There  is  no  God." 

When  I  search  into  the  hidden  causes  of  a 
forgetfulness  so  monstrous,  and  corisider  within 
myself  whence  it  is  that  a  man  so  sensible  of  his 
own  interests,  and  so  attentive  to  his  own  affairs, 
nevertheless  so  easily  loses  sight  of  that  very 
thing  which  is  the  most  essential,  the  most  dread- 
ful, the  most  present, — that  b  to  say,  God  and 
his  justice, — this  thought  occurs  to  me  : — 1  find 
the  soul  is  bounded  by  such  narrow  limits,  that 
it  has  not  a  comprehension  sufficiently  vast  to 
reach  beyond  its  enclosure,  and  therefore  can 
only  form  a  lively  conception  of  that  which  it 
perceives  in  itself,  and  leads  us  to  judge  of  the 
things  which  surround  us,  by  our  own  disposition. 
The  angry  man  imagines  that  all  the  world  b 
agitated  by  the  injury  which  he  only  feels,  while 
he  fatigues  every  ear  with  the  recital  of  iL  The 
indolent  man,  who  negligently  leaves  every  thing 
to  its  own  course,  never  conceives  of  the  activity 
of  those  who  are  attacking  hb  property ;  while 
he  reposes  and  sleeps  at  his  ease,  he  supposes 
all  sleep  with  him,  and  b  only  awakened  by  a 
blow.  It  b  a  similar  illusion,  though  much  more 
universal,  which  persuades  all  sinners  that,  while 
they  langubh  in  sloth,  in  pleasure,  and  in  im- 
penitence. Divine  justice  languishes  abo,  and  is 
altogether  lulled  asleep.  Because  they  have  for* 
gotten  God,  they  think  that  God  abo  has  for- 
gotten them :  "  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  God 
has  forgotten  it."  (Psalm  ix.  84.)  But  how 
extreme  b  their  error  I  for  if  God  b  sometimes 
silent,  he  will  not  be  always  silent.  "  Behold," 
says  he,  "  1  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and 
not  for  good."  (Jer.  xliv.  27.)  And  elsewhere, 
— **  I  have  long  time  holden  my  peace,  I  have 
been  still  and  refrained  myself ;  now  will  I  cry 
like  a  travailing  woman,  I  will  destroy  and  devour 
at  once."  (Isaiah  xlli.  14.)  Do  not,  then,  Chria- 
tbns,  take  his  silence  for  approbation,  nor  hb 
patience  for  pardon,  nor  hb  long  dissembling  for 
forgetfulness,  nor  his  goodness  for  weakness.  He 
waits  because  he  is  merciful ;  and  if  his  mercy 
be  despbed  often,  he  still  waits,  and  hastens  not 
hb  vengeance,  for  he  knows  that  hb  power  b 
urresistible.  As  a  king  who  knows  that  hb  throne 
b  establbhed,  and  his  power  confirmed,  ascertains 
that  secret  purposes  of  revolt  are  conspiring 
against  his  service, — ^for  it  is  difficult  to  deceive 
a  king  who  is  wakeful  snd  vigilant,— and  is  able 
to  stifle  in  the  birtb  the  discovered  plot,  but, 
conscious  of  his  power,  is  willing  to  see  how  far 
the  rash  conspiracies  of  his  un£uthful  subjects 
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will  proceed,  and  therefore  hastens  not  his  righte- 
ous vengeance  till  they  shall  have  attained  the 
fatal  limit  virhere  he  has  resolved  to  stop  them ; — 
so,  and  for  a  stronger  reason,  the  almighty  God 
who,  from  the  centre  of  his  eternity,  unfolds  the 
whole  order  of  ages,  and  who,  as  the  wise  dis- 
poser of  time,  has  arranged  the  destiny  of  every 
moment  before  the  origin  of  things, — ^hastens 
nothing.  Those  only  are  in  haste  and  precipita- 
tion whose  counsels  are  governed  by  the  rapidity 
of  events,  and  are  carried  away  by  success.  It 
is  not  thus  with  the  Almighty.  Sinners  are  under 
his  eye,  and  in  his  grasp.  He  knows  the  time 
he  has  given  them  for  repentance,  and  that  in 
which  he  waits  to  confound  them.  They  may 
mingle  heaven  and  earth  to  hide  themselves,  if 
possible,  in  the  universal  confusion:  faithless 
women,  and  corrupt  and  corrupting  men,  may 
cover  themselves,  if  they  can,  with  all  the  shades 
of  night ;  those  who  are  so  skilful  in  conspiring 
for  their  destruction,  may  wrap  up  their  lewd 
conceptions  in  the  obscurity  of  an  impenetrable 
intrigue :  they  shall  be  detected  at  the  day  of 
decision ;  their  cause  shall  be  carried  before  the 
tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  their  conviction 
cannot  be  eluded  by  excuse,  nor  their  punish- 
ment retarded  by  lamentation. 

But  I  have  yet  to  unfold  profounder  truths. 
I  do  not  merely  intend  to  inspire  sinners  with 
apprehensions  of  the  severities  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  the  intolerable  punishments  of  the 
world  to  come,  lest  the  peace  in  which  they  in- 
dulge in  the  present  life  should  only  cherish  in 
their  heart  a  blind  and  impenitent  hope  of  impu- 
nity. The  Holy  Spirit  teaches  us  that  their 
peace  is  itself  a  punishment.  Sinners,  attend  I 
There  is  a  new  mode  of  vengeance,  which  belongs 
to  God  alone, — ^it  is  that  of  abandoning  his  ene- 
mies to  their  repose,  and  of  punishing  them  more 
effectually  by  their  own  obduracy  and  lethargic 
slumber,  than  though  he  inflicted  some  exem- 
plary chastisement.  In  fact,  therefore,  Christians, 
it  frequently  happens  that,  from  the  very  vehe- 
mence of  his  displeasure,  God  shuts  up  all  his 
anger  within  his  own  breast,  in  such  a  manner 
that  sinners,  being  themselves  astonished  at  their 
prolonged  prosperity,  and  the  fortunate  course  of 
their  affairs,  imagine  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  have  no  more  any  trouble  of  conscience. 
Such  is  that  fatal  drowsiness,  that  deathful  slum- 
ber of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is,  my  brethren, 
the  last  plague  that  God  sends  to  his  enemies, 
it  is  the  height  of  all  calamities,  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  final  impenitence,  to  ultimate  and 
irretrievable  ruin. 

To  understand  this  it  should  be  remarked,  as 
the  excellent  maxim  of  holy  divines,  that  *'  by  so 
much  as  sinners  are  severe  censors  of  their  own 
vices,  by  so  much  God  relaxes,  on  their  behalf, 
the  severity  of  his  judgments.***    As  it  is  written, 

*  Tcrtul.  Uc  Paenit.,  n.  10. 


that  God  loves  righteousness  and  abhors  tniquitj, 
so  there  is  something  within  us  which  cries  out 
against  sin,  and  rises  up  against  vice — something 
that  takes  part  with  God  ;  and  this  is  a  disposi- 
tion favourable  to  his  reconciliation  to  us.  But 
from  the  time  that  we  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
altogether  in  accordance  with  our  sins,  from  the 
moment  that,  by  the  basest  of  crimes,  we  come 
to  the  point  of  abolishing  in  our  heart  the  sacred 
truth  of  God,  the  impress  of  his  finger  and  his 
light — the  stamp  of  his  sovereign  justice — by 
overthrowing  the  solemn  tribunal  of  conscience, 
which  condemns  every  crime — the  empire  of 
God  is  destroyed,  the  audacity  of  rebellion  is 
consummated,  and  our  misery  is  all  but  remedi- 
less. 

Hence  the  great  and  living  God,  who  knows 
that  supreme  happiness  consists  in  serving  and 
pleasing  him,  and  that  what  remains  for  the 
improvement  of  those  who  are  distant  from  him 
by  their  crimes,  is  to  be  grieved  and  distressed 
at  the  calamity  of  having  displeased  him ;  after 
having  long  despised  his  favours,  his  counsels, 
his  merciful  warnings,  and  the  strokes  of  his 
hand,  which  have  been  ^ven  from  time  to  time, 
not  yet  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity,  but 
only  to  awaken  us, — comes  at  last  the  final  reso- 
lution to  take  vengeance  on  ungrateful  and  in- 
sensible men  ;  withdraws  his  holy  illuminations, 
blinds  and  hardens  them,  and,  abandoning  them 
to  a  forgetfulness  of  his  Divine  commands,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  made  to  forget  both  their 
salvation  and  themselves. 

And  that  this  doctrine  may  appear  fully  fixed 
in  the  order  of  the  judgments  of  God,  I  shall 
consider  nothing  accomplished  if  it  be  not  clearly 
proved.  I  must  therefore  point  out  from  Scrip- 
ture the  progress  of  this  mighty  eviL  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  represents  himself  as  holding  a  cup 
in  his  hand,  which  he  calls  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
fury :— "  which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury."  (Isaiah  li.  17.)  And 
he  declares  it  to  be  filled  with  a  draught  which 
he  will  have  sinners  to  drink — a  draught  foaming 
up  like  new  wine  to  the  ^  head,  and  inebriating 
them.  This  draught,  which  intoxicates  sinners, 
what  is  it  else,  than  their  sins  themselves,  and 
the  maddening  desires  to  which  God  abandons 
them?  They  drink  as  a  first  glass,  and  by 
little  and  little  the  head  turns  giddy,  that  b  to 
say,  in  the  ardour  of  their  passions,  reflection, 
half  extinguished,  emits  only  a  dubious  light,  so 
that  the  soul  is  no  longer  enlightened  as  before ; 
the  truths  of  religion,  and  the  awful  judgments  of 
God  are  no  longer  seen,  but  as  through  a  thick 
cloud.  This  is  what  is  termed  in  Scripture, 
the  spirit  of  error,  which  renders  men  waver- 
ing and  unstable.  Nevertheless,  they  still  de- 
plore their  weakness,  and  cast  some  glances 
towards  the  virtue  which  they  have  forsaken ; 
their  conscience  wakes  from  time  to  time,  and 
says,  with  a  secret  sigh,  "  0,  mercy  I  O,  chastity  I 
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0,  innocence !  O  the  sanctity  of  baptism !  O  the 
purity  of  Christianity  1  **  Sense  overpowers  con- 
science ;  they  repeat  thd  draught,  till  their 
strength  diminishes  and  their  sight  grows  dim  : 
and  yet  some  knowledge,  some  remembrance  of 
God  remains.  Drink,  drink,  ye  sinners,  drink  to 
the  very  last  drop,  swallow  all  to  the  very  dregs. 
But  what  will  they  discover  there  ?  "  Thou 
hast  drunken  to  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trem- 
bling, and  wrong  them  out."  And  observe  the 
strange  effect ; — **  Thy  sons  have  fainted,  they 
lie  at  the  bend  of  all  the  streets,  as  a  wild  bull 
in  a  net."  It  is  a  representation  of  great  sin- 
ners who,  having  been  for  a  long  time  intoxicated 
with  the  wine  of  their  passions  and  their  criminal 
indulgences,  at  length  lose  all  knowledge  of 
God,  and  every  sense  of  their  guilt.  They  sin 
without  hesitation;  they  remember  it  without 
sorrow;  they  confess  it  without  compunction ; 


they  persevere  in  it  without  uneasiness ;  they 
die  in  it  without  repentance. 

Open,  then,  your  eyes,  O  sinners,  and  consider 
your  state.  While  gratifying  your  evil  desires, 
you  drink  a  long  forgetfulness  of  God  ;  a  mortal 
slumber  gains  upon  you,  your  understanding  is 
obscured,  your  senses  are  enfeebled.  Yet,  as  the 
apostle  declares  in  Romans  ii.  5,  "Thou  trea- 
surest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath."  His  fury,  long  restrained,  will  suddenly 
burst  with  terrific  majesty;  then  you  will  be 
aroused  by  an  awful  blow,  but  aroused  only  to 
feel  your  intolerable  punishment.  Prevent  so 
great  a  calamity.  Awake!  the  hour  is  come. 
"  Now  is  it  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep." 
Awake,  and  hear  the  warning,  lest  you  awake 
only  to  hear  your  sentence.  Delay  no  longer  ; 
this  very  hour  in  which  I  am  speaking  should,  if 
you  are  wise,  be  the  hour  of  your  awakening.     X^ 


DEMAND  FOR  POETRY. 


{From  GruntTs 

If  the  Americans  are  not  all  poets,  they 
at  least  read  poetry  with  an  avidity  which  bor-  , 
ders  on  gluttony.  Poetry  is  the  necessary  con- 
diment of  an  American  newspaper.  The  first  page 
of  it  is  always  adonied  by  a  poem,  and  there  are 
some  which  are  even  graced  with  half  a  dozen. 
Supposing  only  two  thousand  daily  papers  to  be 
published  in  the  United  States,  (which  is  but  a 
small  average,  exclusive  of  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  pujslications,)  and  their  annual  number 
will  amount  to  780,000.  Allowing  but  one  out 
of  a  thousand  to  be  good,  and  you  will  have  730  \ 
good  poems  in  the  course  of  a  year,  which  will  . 
make  two  volumes  12mo.,  and,  consequently,  ; 
more  than  is  published  in  a  twelvemonth  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  I  wonder  no  American 
bookseller  has  ever  thought  of  collecting  these  , 
fugitive  poems,  which  would  certainly  present  a 
greater  variety  of  entertainment  than  any  one 
single  volume.  But  the  want  of  enterprise  in  the 
venders  of  books  is  supplied  by  the  kindness  of 
youths,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  composing  volumes 
by  pasting  the  best  *'  daily  poems  "  to  the  blank 
leaves  of  their  albums ;  satisfying,  in  this  manner, 
the  cravings  of  their  tastes,  by  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  author.  Let  no  one 
smile  at  the  simplicity  of  this  description.  Chil- 
dren are  sometimes  better  judges  of  poetry  than 
adolts;  and,  if  they  do  not  always  understand 
what  they  are  reading,  their  feelings  are  often 
better  guides  than  the  nicest  distinctions  of 
critics.  Besides,  who  of  all  that  read  poetry 
pretend  to  understand  it?.    Is  poetry  not  often 


"  Americans^*) 

found  the  more  beautiful  the  more  it  is  unintel- 
ligible? Let  any  one  read  Lord  Leveson  Gower*s 
translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  or  some  of  Cole- 
ridge's translations  of  Schiller,  and  he  will  at 
once  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  Is 
the  author  himself  obliged  to  comprehend  the 
sense  of  it  ?  Would  this  not  be  crushing  genius 
in  the  cradle  ?  As  long  as  these  questions  are 
not  satisfactorily  answered,  I  am  for  the  pasting 
system  of  America,  as  bemg  at  once  an  easy, 
cheap,  and  comprehensive  method  of  transmitting 
the  fame  of  our  contemporaries  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. Poetry  is  produced  and  consumed  in  Ame- 
rica in  most  enormous  quantities.  Besides  the 
publications  in  the  newspapers,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  there  hardly  passes  a  day  with* 
out  ushering  a  new  volume  into  existence,  which 
is  greedily  read,  admired,  censured;  but,  at  any 
rate,  sold.  There  are,  certainly,  more  poets  among 
the  Americans  than  prose  writers,  owing  to  a 
kind  of  musical  impulse,  which  makes  them  ex- 
press themselves  in  rhymes.  But,  above  all,  it 
is  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  readers  which  calls 
for  this  extraordinary  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
authors,  as  the  manufactory  of  goods  must  in- 
crease with  the  consumption.  The  Americans,  as 
a  nation,  are  the  most  reading  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  can  safely  assert,  that  there  are 
annually  more  volumes  read  in  the  United  States 
of  America  than  either  in  England,  France,  or 
Germany;  but  the  favourite  works  are  poetry 
and,  next  to  them,  novels. 


MEDICAL  THEORIES. 

naST    ARTICLE. 


Amongst    the    variously   constituted    minds  I  human   beings,   denominated   "  the  world,**  the 
which  fluctuate   and  flow   amid   that  mass  ot    subject  of  medical  theories  may  perhaps,  in  the 
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prenent  days  of  the  uniy^nal  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  information,  partake  somewhat  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  a  standing  jest,  save  where 
amongst  the  ilhtminati  of  some  Medical  Diffusion 
Society,  it  lifts  up  its  head  in  its  pride  and  lofti- 
ness of  position  and  place,  and  proclaims  itself 
hy  creation  and  birthright  superior  to  its  antago- 
nising brother,  "  Practice."  And  amongst  its 
supporters  and  confederates  we  may  find,  after 
busy  search,  many  who  aspire  to  knowledge,  and 
prudence,  and  all  wisdom — ^with  whom,  however, 
the  privacy  and  penetration  of  the  closet  hold  a 
higher  degree  of  respect  and  favour  than  do  the 
sad  and  sickening  details  of  disease,  which  echo 
from  the  cold  and  the  pallid  lips  of  the  suffering 
and  the  dying.  Among  such  as  these,  the  chief 
employment  and  occupation  is  to  bandy  about 
words  without  either  signification  or  idea,  through 
nights,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  of  time, 
and  to  pass  their  entire  lives  (or  at  least  its  chief 
and  principal  portion)  in  studying  and  discussing 
what  is  theory  and  what  is  not  theory,  instead  of 
turning  their  attention  to,  and  employing  their 
minds  in  acquiring  that  careful  and  minute  in- 
sight into  the  destructive  regions  of  disease, 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  prove,  most  certainly, 
both  desirable  and  useful  in  practice.  Our 
thoughts  and  sentiments  on  this  subject  will,  we 
doubt  not,  appear  most  scandalously  and  shame- 
fully heretical  to  these  followers  and  disciples 
of  Galen  and  Sangrado;  but,  alasl  we  number 
the  greatest  amount  of  our  days  amongst  the 
things  that  have  been,  and  we  may  be  likewise 
too  late  sensible  of  the  truth  and  verity  of  that 
important  maxim,  which  proclaims,  vita  brevis 
ars  longa* 

Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  essays  of 
wisdom,  reckons  it  as  a  matter  and  subject 
worthy  of  surprise,  that  there  should  be  more 
voyages  than  travels  published,  and  that  of  those 
lands  and  countries  where  there  is  very  little  or 
nothing  to  be  seen,  there  should  be  so  much  more 
written.  Now,  with  all  our  high  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  genius  and  talents  of  the  great 
Verulam,  we  must  state  our  conviction  that  the 
above  remark  may  be,  without  falsity,  admitted 
to  be  a  very  foolish  one  for  a  great  lawyer  to 
make,  inasmuch  as  his  legal  knowledge  and  in- 
formation ought  ever  to  have  taught  him  that 
the  emptiest  causes  ever  supply  the  longest 
pleadings— it  would  be  quite  correct  to  give  the 
same  estimate  of  such  a  remark  if  made  by  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  character  of  a  great  logician  and 
metaphysician,  who  by  the  very  rules  whose 
study  strengthens  and  finishes  such  a  character  as 
this  latter  one,  must  be  aware  that  the  biggest 
books  contain  the  fewest  ideas ;  and  that  same 
observation  obtains  less  notice  and  respect  as 
made  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  himself  lent  some 
heavy  blows  to  that  entire  system  which  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  and  whose 
ring^e^  luuddedf  and  unaaristed  efforts  did  mom 


to  quell  that  hydra  than  those  of  any  other  man 
who  lived  before  or  who  has  existed  since. 

Premising  our  apologies  for  this  Baconian 
digression  we  resume  the  consideration  of  our 
subject  Though  in  this  day  of  our  grey  old  age 
our  studies  and  our  devoted  attentions  to  the 
subject  of  Medical  Theories  are  fortunately  long 
since  terminated,  yet  even  now  the  very  sight  of 
a  medical  library,  with  its  old  oaken  carvings, 
and  its  shelves  loaded  with  its  numerous  boarded, 
black  letter,  folios  and  quartos,  the  written  trea- 
sures of  ignorance,  magic,  and  savage  witchcraft, 
strikes  us  with  an  awful  and  indescribable  honor 
— similar  to  that  we  should  suffer  from  the  crasy 
apparition  of  Banquo's  ghost — our  readers  may 
smile  at  our  superstitious  weakness  and  folly,  but 
as  true  as  that  our  Miscellany  has  risen  in  circa- 
lation  1 0,000  every  week  since  the  first  day  of 
its  publication,  so  truly  does  the  appearance  of 
either  Cutheirs  or  Cullen's  catalogues  of  medical 
books  cause  within  us  slight  febrile  exacerbations, 
attended  by  gentle  rigors,  nausea,  and  pains  in 
the  hypochondriac  region ;  the  exact  geographical 
situation  and  position  of  which  on  the  surface  of 
the  human  frame  we  remember  well,  being  sorely 
puzzled  to  discover  in  our  earlier  days,  when  we 
were  taught  to  consider  that  dissection  was  the 
very  acme  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  carving. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  parchments  and 
papyri  of  Uie  Alexandrian  library  heated  all  the 
baths  of  that  great  and  luxurious  city  for  three 
months ;  but  by  all  the  truths  and  verities  which 
we  are  now  administering  in  the  most  palatable 
shape  to  our  readers,  we  are  very  ready  to  bestow 
our  conscience  and  affirmation  on  the  belief  that 
all  the  medical  books  which  have  ever  been 
written  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Caxton  press  down  to  the  present  time, 
would  most  certamly  keep  all  the  baths  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  boiling  point  for  a 
twelvemonth  or  more  ;  and  indeed  we  are  quite 
sure  that  nine-tentlis  of  them  could  not  be  em- 
ployed for  a  better  purpose.  We  occasionally 
(when  not  beset  by  that  black  spirit,  the  printers' 
devil,  for  "  copy")  drop  in  to  cast  our  grey  eyes 
over  the  earlier  scenes  of  our  surgical  attend- 
ance and  practice,  in  the  wards  of  our  great 
London  hospitals.  In  our  days  there  was  no 
**  library"  or  readmg-room  there ;  but,  alasl  a 
change  has  come  over  them  as  over  us,  and  on 
the  now  heavily  laden  and  groaning  shelves,  we 
perceived,  a  few  days  since,  that  the  manager, 
who  we  verily  believe  is  more  fit  to  be  kept  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  than  in  a  library,  had  placed  on 
the  same  row,  and  in  closest  approximation, 
"  Wadd*s  Commentaries  on  Croup  and  Cor- 
pulency* and  "  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs."  Often, 
since  the  day  on  which  we  made  this  detestable 
discovery,  have  we  passed  this  haunted  shelf^and 
as  often  have  we  sighed  in  spirit,  '*  Oh  for  an 
Omar,  and  no  deputy-lieutenant  to  control  his 
pious  intentions  I  ' 
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Our  non-medical  readers  may  perhaps  by  this 
time  have  discovered  that  we  form  a  unit  *  among 
the  countless,  starving  hundreds  who,  in  this  vast 
metropolis,  have  piously  pledged  themselves  to 
pills  and  purgatives,  and  may  therefore  be  ready 
to  consider  that  we  are  speaking  unjustly  of,  and 
dealing  hardly  by,  a  profession  to  which  (if  we 
do  not  starve  by  the  way)  we  may  be  one  day 
indebted  both  for  fame  and  fortune.  But  they 
will  perhaps  suspend  their  judgment  for  a  while, 
or  even  go  so  far,  when  the  gently  melting  mood 
is  on  them,  as  to  commiserate  the  utter  hardness, 
injustice,  and  severity  of  our  lot— the  lot  of  us, 
the  elder  Galens  of  the  day;  when  they  are  told 
that  besides  feeling  pulses  all  day,  administering 
jalap— acting  the  part  of  Paracelsus  all  day  and 
Lucina  all  night ;  driving,  riding,  walking ;  bleed- 
ing, toothdrawing,  vaccinating,  blistering,  and  a 
thoosand  other  things  besides,  we  must  all  be 
doomed  at  one  fatal  period  or  other  of  our  lives 
to  write  a  book,  and  what  is  worse  still,  we  have 
to  read  for  a  book.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
long  list  of  wonn-eaten  and  moth-destroyed 
tomes,  which  were  read  once  by  a  departed 
friend  of  ouis,  whose  predestined  period  of  life 
at  which  he  was  to  write  a  book  had  arrived  ex- 
actly on  the  very  day  that  Buchan  the  domestic 
medicinei^nonger  gave  up  the  ghost  and  medicine 
too  at  the  same  period  of  time.  We  learn  from 
a  record  in  his  Miscellany,  (Miscellanies  were  in 
vogue  even  in  those  pious  ancestral  days  of  our 
fore&thers,  gentle  reader,)  that  when  he  had  shed 
the  last  tear  over  the  grave  of  Buchan  he  re- 
turned home  and  forgot  his  sorrows  and  griefs 
for  the  lamented  dead  in  reading  for  his  projected 
work.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  enu- 
merate the  titles  of  the  books,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  specifying  their  number  and  the 
subjects  they  dealt  in.  They  included  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  treatises  on  the  plague,  as  many 
on  scarlet  fever,  and  as  many  on  small-pox ;  four 
hundred  on  fevers,  twenty  on  chilblains,  six  com- 
plete and  finished  treatises  on  corns,  fifty  on  the 
gout,  two  hundred  on  rheumatism,  tye  thousand 
on  inflammation  of  various  kinds ;  besides 
systems  of  physic,  systems  of  midwifery,  systems 
of  anatomy,  systems  of  surgery,  nosologies  with- 
out end,  and  treatises  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and 


duodecimo,  on  more  evils  than  ever  were  con- 
tained in  Pandora's  box,  without  remorse  or 
mitigation  of  bulk,  and  number,  and  emptiness;  to 
say  nothing  of  botany,  and  chemistry,  and  drug- 
medicine,  and  pharmacy,  and  of  ten  or  twenty 
dissertations  on  the  itch.  He  was  not  writing 
for  a  degree,  a  wife,  a  doctorate  in  Madagascar, 
or  a  professorship  in  Kamschatka  or  the  moon, 
but  simply  and  solely  for  a  book.  And  what 
was  the  end  of  all  this  toil?  A  lancet,  a  blister, 
calomel  and  salts. 

But, alas  for  my  reading  friend! — he  is  dead  now, 
and  the  truth  may  be  spoken — in  spite  of  all  the 
hundred  thousand  volumes  of  all  ages,  shapes, 
sizes  and  types,  over  which  he  pored  and  pon- 
dered, men,  and  women,  and  children  have  gone 
on  dying  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  rate  since  his 
death,  as  Uiey  did  before,  and  will  we  suppose  do 
the  same  until  death  shall  have  no  more  do- 
minion over  us.  Tiiis  very  abnormal  hatred,  which 
we  have  ever  felt  towards  medical  books,  has  in- 
duced us  seriously  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
extending  our  patronising  propensities  towards 
those  paragons  of  medical  utilitarianism — the 
quacks — a  race  of  created  beings  who  hold  out 
to  you  neither  illusion  nor  deception,  neither 
treachery  or  fraud ;  their  open-hearted  singleness 
of  character,  their  strength  of  truth,  and  firmness 
of  belief  in  the  doctrines  they  support,  encourage, 
and  espouse,  affords  us  a  noble  example,  worthy 
of  being  followed  in  all  climes  and  ages  of  the 
world,  in  all  states  and  existences  of  society.  They 
save  our  lives  and  our  time  too.  "  Here  are  the 
pills,*  say  they,  "that  will  cure  all  your  dis- 
eases— ^here  is  the  koran,  you  may  bum  your 
books."  Can  we  be  too  thankful?  They  are 
sent  upon  earth  to  preserve  and  prolong  our  lives, 
and  in  return  for  their  kind  assistance  and  affec- 
tionate advice,  we  spurn  them  from  our  doors, 
we  prosecute  and  imprison  them,  we  show  them 
up  in  the  newspapers  and  police  offices,  and  the 
man  who  by  foul  swearing  causes  one  of  these 
gentle  creatures  to  cross  the  waters  in  a  convict 
pleasure  boat  for  life,  is  considered  as  a  canonised 
saint  for  the  remainder  of  his  mortal  existence. 
Verily  quacks  are  a  race  of  people  hardly  dealt 
with ;  they  are  truly  amongst  the  rejected  and 
the  outcasts  of  society. 


THE  CROCODILE. 

A   VABLB. 


{From  the  German 

In  aneient  times,  a  multitude  of  people  wandered 
from  their  habitations,  and  came  to  the  country 
thnm^  which  the  river  Nile  dnects  its  course. 
Hiey  ifjoiced  over  the  beautiful  stream  and  its 
lovely  water,  and  erected  dwellings  on  the  shore. 

*  We  matt  attariy  ditdiim  all  oontflmponjieoiii  a«a- 


of  Krtmmiaeher.) 

But  in  a  short  time  that  dreadful  monster,  the 
crocodile,  came  out  of  the  river,  and  wounded 
man  and  beast. 

Then  the  people  prayed  to  their  god  Osiris^ 
and  begged  him  to  deliver  them  from  this  enemy. 
But  Osiiis  answered  by  the  mouth  of  his  wise 
priest»  and  said,  '*  Is  it  not  enoXigh  that  the 
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divinity  has  given  you  strength  and  understand- 
ing ?  Whoever  asks  for  aid  when  he  can  help 
himself,  supplicates  in  vain. 

Now  they  took  up  swords  and  clubs,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  in  his  grassy  retreat.  They 
erected  dams  and  places  of  defence,  and  in  a  few 
days  accomplished  a  work  of  which  they  thought 
themselves  incapable.  Thus  they  became  con- 
scious of  a  strength  which,  in  a  subsequent  age, 
laid  the  foundations  of  lofty  columns  and  noble 
pyramids;  and  they  discovered  many  arts  and 
instruments  which  were  previously  unknown  to 
them. 

For  a  struggle  with  the  mighty  awakens  and 
improves  the  slumbering  strength  of  man. 

But  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  were  in 
want  of  instruments  to  complete  their  triumph 
over  their  mailed  enemy,  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  river.  They  could  drive  them  back  in  a 
short  time,  whenever  they  were  bold  enough  to 
approach  the  land,  and  with  this  they  were 
satisfied. 

By  degrees,  however,  they  lost  their  zeal  for 
resistance.  The  animals  became  larger,  and  in- 
creased in  number.  Their  rage  was  fearful. 
Then  this  foolish  and  slumbering  people  resolved 
to  worship  the  crocodile  as  a  god. 

They  brought  him,  voluntarily,  rich  offerings, 
and  the  enemy  became  more  powerful  than  ever ; 
but  the  people  sunk  into  stupid  inactivity. 

For  slavery  and  mental  bondage  makes  man 
base  and  cowardly. 


At  length  the  overstrained  bow  breaks  asunder, 
and  vengeance  reaches  the  tyranL  Osiris  inter- 
fered, and  summoned  them,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
wise  priest,  to  a  new  contest  The  struggle 
began,  and  the  river  was  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  slain. 

Already  the  combatants  began  to  be  weary, 
when  the  priest  and  the  afflicted  people  cried  to 
Osiris  for  aid,  and  the  divinity  listened  to  the 
supplication.  A  small  animal  called  the  Ichneu- 
mon stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Nile.  '*  Behold!" 
cried  the  priest,  "  here  is  help  from  Osiris.** 
"  How  !  do  you  mock  us  ?"  exclaimed  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  people. 

Then  the  priest  answered  and  said,  *'  Wait 
for  the  event,  and  trust  in  a  higher  power.  He 
can  end  the  greatest  troubles  by  the  Amplest 
means." 

The  number  of  the  enemy  soon  began  to 
diminish.  The  people  regarded  the  small  animal 
with  wonder.  In  silent  activity  it  sought  the 
eggs  and  the  brood  of  the  crocodile.  It  de- 
stroyed, in  a  moment,  hundreds  before  they  were 
hatched,  and  delivered  the  land  of  its  plague ; 
a  deliverance  which  so  many  heads  and  hands 
could  not  accomplish. 

"  Behold  I**  said  the  wise  priest,  "if  you  wish 
to  annihilate  an  evil,  begin  at  the  bud  and  the 
root;  then  the  smallest  means  will  effect  that 
which,  at  a  later  period,  man  cannot  accom- 
plish." 


INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


I  DO  not  wonder  that  poets  and  moralists  have 
gazed,  with  intense  interest,  and  with  unutter- 
able emotions,  upon  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
young  human  creature  just  ushered  into  life  is 
an  object  of  unspeakable  interest.  What  a  pros- 
pect is  before  it! — What  undeveloped  faculties 
does  it  possess! — What  a  part  it  may  yet  act  upon 
the  theatre  of  the  world! — What  a  sea  of  sorrow 
and  calamity  it  may  have  to  pass  througli ! — What 
infinite  glories  may  encircle  it  on  the  eternal 
mount  of  God ! — What  unspeakable  sorrows  may 
gather  around  it  in  the  dark  pit  of  endless 
despair ! 

Can  we  look  upon  this  young  creature  just 
bursting  into  life,  just  starting  into  immortal 
existence,  itself  unconscious  of  its  mysterious 
powers,  and  we  totally  ignorant  of  its  final  des- 
tiny, without  deep  and  solemn  interest!  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  in  relation  to  it  is — 
that  trouble  and  death  are  before  it !  And  yet, 
upon  the  forefront  of  these  evils,  mercy  is 
written  with  a  feur  and  plain  hand.  For  trouble, 
under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  brings  us  back  from  our  wanderings  to 
God ;  and  death,  though  its  hand  be  rough  and 
icy,  opens  the  door  that  admits  us  into  the  pure 


mansions  of  celestial  blessedness.  Hence  there 
is  no  less  truth  than  poetry  in  the  exclamation 
of  Mrs.  Hemans, — 

"  Gaze  on — ^*ti8  lovely  childhood's  lip  and  cheek 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought  % 
Gaze — yet  what  secst  thou  in  those  (air,  and  meek. 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought? 
Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 
What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity.** 

In  one  point  of  view,  childhood  is  a  most  in 
teresting  season.  It  is  the  spring-time  of  life^ 
the  season  when  flowers  bloom,  when  the  air  is 
balm,  and  all  nature  full  of  sights  and  sounds  of 
loveliness.  No  parent  can  contemplate  this 
period  of  life — can  think  what  it  was  to  him,  and 
what  it  now  is  to  his  offspring — ^to  those  young 
beings  whose  joyous  looks  and  thoughtless 
prattle  often  cheer  his  heart,  without  deep  and 
unutterable  emotions.  For  he  cannot  but  re- 
member that  the  frosts  of  autumn,  and  the  rough 
winds  of  winter,  will  soon  vrither  those  vernal 
beauties,  and  spread  bleak  desolation  over  all 
this  fairy  scene  I  It  is  then  that  a  parent  leans 
to  estimate  aright  the  privilege  of  a  throne  of 
grace,  to  which  he  can  go,  and  seek  heavenly 
guidance  and  almighty  protection  for  his  beloved 
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offspring.  Yea,  and  as  he  bows  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  thinks  of  his  own  mortality — thinks 
what  will  become  of  his  dear  children  when  his 
head  is  laid  low  in  the  dust,  he  cannot  but  thank 
the  Lord  for  that  voice  of  encouragement  which 
comes  to  him  saying,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless 
children,  I  will  presence  them  alive ;  and  let  thy 
widows  trust  in  me."  How  does  man's  mortality 
endear  a  mercy-seat  to  him,  and  draw  his  affec- 
tions up  to  a  covenant-keeping  God  I 

I  presume  that  every  one  has  felt  that  if  he 
could  go  back  to  childhood,  and  have  the  order- 
ing of  the  influences  that,  from  the  first,  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  mind,  he  would  be  able 
to  start  in  life  at  a  much  higher  point  of  excel- 
lence, and  have  the  prospect  of  accomplishing 
a  hi  greater  amount  of  good.  This  however, 
we  cannot  do.  To  the  hands  of  parents  are 
committed  the  work,  and  the  momentous  respon- 
sibility, of  moulding  the  character  of  all  who 
successively  appear  on  the  stage  of  human  life. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  no  slight  importance  to  trace 
the  operations  of  mind  in  childhood,  and  to  mark 
the  effect  of  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
at  that  period.  It  is  these  influences  that  will 
mould,  and  fashion,  and  shape  the  intellectual 


and  moral  image  that  will  be  fully  developed  in 
manhood.  The  features  of  that  image,  which 
will  one  day  stand  forth  in  distinct  and  visible 
lines,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  known  from  the 
character  of  the  moral  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  young  mind.  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and,  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  If  those  influences  are 
holy  and  heavenly,  faith,  with  her  microscopic 
glass,  will  enable  us  to  discover  the  embryo  of 
the  future  flower,  and  apply  to  a  moral  intelli- 
gence what  was  said  of  a  certain  form  of  vegetable 
existence. 

"  Here  lies  a  bulb,  tbe  child  of  earth, 
Buried  alive  beneath  the  clod: 

«  *  «  «  *  « 

'Tis  laid  that  microscopic  power 

Might  through  its  swaddling  folds  descry 

The  infant  image  of  the  flower, 
Too  exquisite  to  meet  the  eye. 

This  vernal  suns  and  rains  will  swell. 
Till  from  its  dark  abode  it  peep — 
•  ««««* 

Two  shapely  leaves  will  first  unfold ; 

Then,  on  a  smooth,  clastic  stem 
The  verdant  bud  shall  turn  to  gold, 

And  open  in  a  diadem." 


LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

CHAPTER  II. 


AccoaniNG  to  her  general  style  of  living,  Lady 
Stanhope  could  not  be  seen  before  the  hours 
of  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  We  were 
each  conducted  into  a  narrow  species  of  cell — 
dark  and  unfurnished.  Breakfast  was  served  up 
to  us ;  and  throwing  ourselves  upon  the  divan,  we 
awaited  the  summons  of  the  invisible  hostess  of 
thb  romantic  dwelling.  I  slept  until  three,  when 
I  was  informed  that  her  ladyship  awaited  me.  I 
traversed  a  courtyard,  a  garden,  a  kiosk  hung 
with  jasmin  flowers,  then  two  or  three  sombre 
corridors,  and  I  was  then  introduced  by  a  little 
negro  child  into  the  cabinet  of  Lady  Hester.  It 
was  filled  with  so  dark  an  obscurity  that  I  could 
scpncely  distinguish  the  serene,  noble,  softened, 
and  m^estic  features  of  the  white  figure  that,  robed 
in  the  oriental  costume,  arose  from  the  divan,  and 
advanced  towards  me  with  extended  hand.  Lady 
Hester  appeared  about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  she 
had  those  traces  that  years  cannot  alter;  fresh- 
ness, colour  and  grace  depart  with  youth,  but 
when  beauty  is  in  the  form,  and  in  the  linear 
traces  of  the  countenance,  and  in  the  dignity, 
majesty,  and  thoughtful  physiognomy  of  man  or 
woman*  beauty  changes  with  the  different  epochs 
of  life,  but  does  not  pass  away.  Such  was  the 
beauty  of  Lady  Stanhope.  On  her  head  she 
wore  a  white  turban,  having  in  the  front  a  fillet 
of  purple  linen,  falling  down  on  each  side  to  the 
shoulders;  a  long  yellow  cachmeer  shawl,  a 
laige  Turkish  robe  of  white  lulk,  with  floating 


sleeves,  enveloped  her  in  its  simple  and  miyestic 
folds ;  and  through  an  opening  in  the  white  dress, 
over  her  bosom,  was  a  second  robe,  of  Persian 
stuflP,  worked  with  rich  flowers,  which  was  fastened- 
around  her  neck  by  a  clasp  of  pearls.  Yellow 
Turkish-Morocco  boots,  fringed  with  silk,  com- 
pleted this  beautiful  oriental  costume,  which  she 
wore  with  the  freedom  and  grace  of  one  who  has 
worn  none  other  since  her  youth. 

"  You  have  indeed  come  from  a  great  distance 
to  see  a  hermit,"  said  Lady  Hester,  "be  wel- 
comed. I  receive  but  few  strangers,  scarcely  one 
or  two  in  a  year,  but  your  letter  gratified  me,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  know  more  of  one  who,  like 
myself,  loved  God,  nature,  and  solitude.  Besides, 
something  tells  me  that  our  stars  were  friendly, 
and  that  we  shall  mutually  agree.  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  my  prophecy  has  not  deceived  me, 
and  your  features,  that  I  now  see,  and  the  simple 
sound  of  your  step  as  you  traversed  the  corridor, 
have  given  me  sufficient  intelligence  of  you  not 
to  repent  having  desired  to  see  you.  Be  seated, 
and  let  us  converse ;  we  are  already  friends." 

"  How,  Lady,"  ssdd  I,  **  can  you  so  soon 
honour  with  the  name  of  a  friend  one  whose  life 
and  name  are  totally  unknown  to  you?  You 
know  not  who  I  am." 

"  That  is  true  "  she  replied,  "  I  know  not  what 
you  are  according  to  the  world,  nor  what  you 
have  done  since  you  have  lived  among  mankind, 
but  I  already  know  what  you  are  before  God. 
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Do  not  take  me  for  insane,  as  the  world  often 
does,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  wish  of  speaking 
to  you  with  open  heart.  There  is  a  science 
which  is  now  lost  to  Europe,  it  was  bom  in  the 
east  and  has  never  perished,  it  liveth  there  still. 
I  possess  it.  I  read  the  stars.  We  are  all 
children  of  some  of  those  celestial  fires,  which 
presided  at  our  birth,  the  happy  or  malignant 
influence  of  which  is  written  in  our  eyes,  on  our 
foreheads,  in  our  features,  in  the  lines  on  the 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  the  foot,  in  our  gestures, 
and  in  our  aspects.  I  have  only  seen  you  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  already  know  you,  as  though 
I  had  lived  with  you  for  an  age.  Do  you  wish 
that  I  should  reveal  it  to  you,  that  I  should  pro- 
phesy to  you  your  destiny?" 

"  Be  careful,  Lady,"  1  answered,  with  a  sigh ; 
"  I  do  not  deny  that  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  I 
will  not  affirm  that  in  the  realms  of  visible  and 
invisible  nature,  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  like 
man,  are  not  under  the  influence  of  superior  in- 
telligences, such  as  stars  or  angels  are,  but  I 
want  not  their  revelations  to  know  myself,  cor- 
rupt, infirm,  and  miserable  as  I  am.  And  as  to  the 
secrets  of  my  future  destiny,  I  should  profane  that 
Divinity  who  hides  them  from  me,  were  I  to 
demand  them  of  a  creature.  As  regards  the 
future,  I  believe  but  in  God,  in  liberty,  and  in 
virtue." 

"  I  do  not  care,"  she  answered,  "  believe  what 
you  will :  as  to  myself,  I  evidently  see  that  you 
are  bom  under  the  Influence  of  these  happy  stars 
powerful  and  good,  who  have  gifted  you  with 
analogous  qualities,  and  who  will  conduct  you  to 
an  end,  that  I  could  indicate  to  you,  from  this 
day,  if  you  would  wish  it.  It  is  God  who  has 
led  you  here  to  enlighten  your  soul ;  you  are 
one  of  those  men  of  ardour  and  good-will,  whom 
he  receives  as  instmments  for  the  wonderful 
works  that  he  will  shortly  accomplish  among 
mankind.  Do  you  believe  that  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah  has  arrived  ?" 

"  I  answer  you,"  I  replied,  "  by  statuig  that  I 
am  born  a  Christian." 

"  Christian,"  she  answered,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
'*  I  also  am  a  Christian,  but  he  whom  you  call  the 
Christ,  has  he  not  said, '  I  speak  to  you  again  by 
parables,  but  he  who  cometh  after  me  will  speak 
to  you  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Well,  that  is  what 
we  now  wait  for.  He  is  the  Messiah  who  is  not 
yet  come,  but  who  is  not  far  off,  whom  we  shall 
see  with  our  eyes,  and  for  whose  coming  every 
thing  in  this  world  is  being  prepared!  How  will 
you  answer  this?  and  how  can  you  deny  or 
retract  the  very  words  of  the  Evangelist  that  I 
have  recited  to  you  ?  what  are  your  reasons  for 
believing  in  Christ?" 

'*  Permit  me.  Lady,"  I  answered,  **  to  decline 
entering  into  this  discussion  with  you,  I  do  not 
even  enter  into  it  with  myself.  There  are  two 
lights  for  man,  one  which  enlightens  the  spirit, 
which  is  subject  to  discussion  and  doubt,  and 


which  frequently  leads  to  aberration  and  error, 
the  other,  which  enlightens  the  heart,  and  never 
deceives,  for  it  is  at  once  evidence  and  conviction, 
and  for  us  mortals  troth  b  nothing  but  convio- 
tion.  God  alone  possesses  tmth  as  truth,  we 
only  possess  it  as  faith.  I  believe  ki  Christ 
because  he  brought  down  upon  earth  the  most 
sainted  doctrine,  the  most  fruitful  and  Divine  that 
has  ever  yet  been  reflected  upon  human  intellect 
A  doctrine  so  holy  could  not  be  the  result  of 
deception  or  falsehood.  The  doctrines  of  Christ 
are  known  by  their  morality  as  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits— the  fmits  of  Christianity. 
I  speak  of  those  fruits  that  are  to  ripen  in  the 
future  ages,  more  than  of  those  that  have  been 
already  gathered,  and  are  become  corrupted^ 
frait  infinite,  perfect,  and  Divine, — the  doctrine 
of  which  is  Divine,  the  author  of  which  is 
a  Divine  Word,  as  he  has  thus  called  himself. 
Such  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  a  Christian; 
such  is  the  religious  controversy  which  I  hold 
with  myself;  with  others  I  hold  none :  you  can 
only  prove  to  man  that  which  he  already  be- 
lieves." 

"  But,"  replied  she,  *'  do  you  find  die  social, 
political,  and  reli^ous  world,  well  ordained  ?  and 
do  you  not  feel  that  which  all  the  world  feels,^ 
the  want,  the  necessity  of  a  Revealer,  of  a  Re- 
deemer, of  that  Messiah  that  we  look  for,  and 
that  we  already  behold  in  our  hopes  ?  " 

"  As  regards  that,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  another 
question.  None  suffer  more  than  mysel(  or 
groan  from  the  universal  wailing  of  nature,  of 
mankind,  and  of  society;  none  confess  more 
deeply  to  the  enormous  abuses  of  social,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  systems ;  no  one  desires  or 
hopes  more  from  the  benefit  of  a  reparation  of 
these  intolerable  evils  of  humanity;  no  one  is 
more  fully  convinced  that  the  Repairer  of  all 
these  can  be  none  other  than  a  Divine  Being. 
If  you  consider  this  as  the  awaiting  of  a  Messiah, 
I  await  for  it  as  you  do ;  and,  more  than  you,  I 
pant  for  its  near  appearance ;  like  you,  yet  even 
more  than  you,  I  perceive  in  the  shaken  creeds 
of  mankind,  in  the  tumult  of  his  ideas,  in  the 
void  in  his  heart,  in  the  depravity  of  his  social 
state,  in  the  repeated  shaking  of  his  political  in- 
stitutions, all  the  symptoms  of  an  overthrow,  or 
of  a  near  and  imminent  revival.  I  believe  that  the 
Almighty  shows  himself  always  at  the  precise 
moment  where  all  that  b  human  is  insufficient, 
where  man  confesses  that  he  can  do  nought  for 
himself.  I  believe,  therefore,  in  a  Messiah,  who 
shall  appear  in  the  times  of  our  own  epoch ;  but 
in  that  Messiah  I  do  not  see  the  Christ,  who  has 
nought  more  to  give  us  in  lessons  of  wisdom,  of 
virtue,  and  of  truth ;  but  I  see  him  whom  Christ 
has  announced  would  come  after  him. — That 
Holy  Spirit  is  always  stirring  up  and  asdsting 
man,  always  revealing  unto  him,  according  to  his 
time  and  his  wants,  that  which  he  ought  to  do 
and  to  know.     That  this  Divine  Spirit  is  incar- 
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nate  in  man  or  in  doctrine,  in  fact  or  in  idea, 
sigmfies  little,  it  is  ever  Him,  be  it  man  or  doo- 
trine,  circumstance,  or  thought ;  I  believe  in 
him,  I  hope  in  him,  I  wiut  for  him,  and,  more 
than  you,  lady»  I  invoke  him.  You  perceive, 
therefore,  that  we  can  understand  one  another, 
and  thai  our  stars  ate  not  relatively  so  divergent 
as  this  conversation  might  at  first  have  led  you 
to  believe." 

She  sighed;  her  eyes,  sometimes  veiled  by 
slight  tears  as  I  confessed  to  her  my  Christianity, 
became  enlightened  with  a  tenderness  of  regard, 
and  a  lightness  that  was  almost  supernatural. 

**  Believe  what  you  wiH,"  said  she,  "  you  are 
not  the  less  one  of  those  men  for  whom  I  have 
watched,  whom  Providence  has  sent  to  me,  and 
who  have  a  great  portion  to  accomplish  in  the 
work  which  is  being  prepared.  You  will  soon 
return  to  Europe.  Europe  is  finished  :  France 
alone  has  a  great  mission  to  accomplish.  You 
will  participate  in  it ;  I  know  not  yet  in  what 
manner ;  but  I  can  tell  you  of  it  this  evening,  if 
jou  should  wish  it,  when  I  have  consulted  your 
stars.  I  know  not  yet  the  name  of  them  all ;  I 
fee  at  present  more  than  three^I  distinguish 
four — ^perhaps  five — and,  who  knoweth  ?  perhaps 
many  more.  One  of  them  is  certainly  Mercury, 
who  giTeth  brilliancy  and  colour  to  the  intellect 
and  the  word.  You  must  become  a  poet ;  it  may 
be  read  in  your  eyes,  and  in  the  superior  portion 
of  your  figure.  Lower  than  this,  you  are  under 
the  influence  of  stars  totally  difi^erent,  and  almost 
opposed.  There  is  an  influence  both  of  energy 
and  of  action.  There  is  of  the  sunbeam,  also,** 
said  she,  suddenly,  "  in  the  position  of  your  head, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  you  droop  it  over 
your  left  shoulder,  fie  thankful  to  God  ;  there 
are  few  men  who  are  bom  under  more  than  one 
star  s  few  whose  star  is  happy ;  fewer  still  whose 
star,  however  favourable,  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  the  malignant  influence  of  an  opposing  one. 


You,  on  the  contrary,  have  many,  and  all  har- 
moniously arranged  for  your  service,  and  all  of 
them  interaiding  each  other  in  your  favour. 
What  is  your  name  ?"  I  told  her.  "  I  had 
never  heard  it  before,"  replied  she,  with  the  ac- 
cents of  truth. 

"Such,  lady,  is  glory!  I  have  composed 
some  verses,  in  my  lifetime,  which  have  caused 
my  name  to  be  repeated  a  million  times,  by  all 
the  literary  echoes  of  Europe ;  but  that  echo  has 
been  too  weak  and  feeble  to  traverse  the  surface 
of  your  seas,  and  the  heights  of  your  mountains ; 
and  here  I  am  as  a  new  being*  a  man  completely 
unknown,  a  name  never  heard.  I  cannot  but 
feel  flattered  by  the  kindly  favour  which  you 
have  shown  me;  I  only  owe  it  to  you  and  to 
myself." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  poet  or  not,  I  love  you,  and 
I  hope  in  you ;  but  be  assured  that  we  shall  see 
each  other  agun.  You  will  return  unto  the 
West :  but  you  will  retard  not  your  return  unto 
the  East,  U  is  your  country." 

'*  It  is,  at  least,"  I  answered,  '*  the  land  of  my 
thought  and  my  imagination." 

"  Do  not  smile,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  your  coun- 
try, the  land  of  your  fathers ;  I  am  quite  assured 
of  it  now :  look  at  your  foot." 

"  I  see  nothing,"  said  I,  "  but  the  dust  of  your 
paths  which  covers  it,  and  of  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  in  a  European  saloon." 

"  That  is  nothing,"  replied  she, "  look  again  at 
your  foot ;  I  had  not  even  myself  carefully  re- 
garded it.  See,  the  instep  is  elevated  ;  there  is, 
between  the  heel  and  the  toes,  when  your  foot 
is  on  the  ground,  a  space  sufficient  for  water  to 
course  under,  without  overflowing  it.  It  is  the 
foot  of  the  Arab,  the  foot  of  the  East ;  you  are 
a  son  of  these  climates,  and  we  are  approaching 
that  day  when  every  one  shall  enter  into  the 
territory  of  his  fathers. — We  shall  meet  again." 


STANZAS  ON  AN  OLD  NEWSPAPER. 


Ova  mom,  abont  a  huidred  years  ago. 

This  chronicle  was  usher'd  into  life, 
Reeord  of  haman  happiness  and  woe, 

Of  foreign  fdry,  and  of  dvil  strife. 

Jast  Issued  from  the  teeming  press,  perohsnee 
On  the  peer's  breakftst-bosrd  the  clean  sheet  lay. 

While  with  a  listless  and  a  lordly  glance, 
He  seann'd  the  stirring  topics  of  the  day. 

Or  OB  some  snmmer's  eve,  it  might  have  beeOf 
When  pure  and  cooling  breeses  were  abroad, 

Tbecoaatry  sqnire,  with  most  sagacions  mien, 
A  carefal  glance  apon  the  page  bestow'd. 

Or  hers  with  throbbing  heart,  and  weeping  eye» 
The  maid  might  read  her  warrior  lover's  doom ; 

This  the  sad  canse  of  many  a  bursting  sigh 
That  scap'd  her  in  her  dimly  lighted  room. 


Weddings,  and  bankruptcies,  and  want,  and  woe. 
These  form  a  leaf  of  thy  great  volume,  Time  I 

And  here  the  inward  grief,  that  **  passeth  show,*' 
The  mourner's  grief,  perchance  demands  a  line. 

The  mourner's  grief !  he  is  no  mourner  now ; 

The  prisoner's  pang  1  a  touch  hath  set  him  free ; 
Both  he  who  ruled,  and  those  once  wont  to  bow — 

He  bears  no  sway — ^they  no  more  bend  the  knee. 

Go  I  read  a  homily  to  living  men, 
Those  of  a  former  age  were  great  as  they  i 

Warriors  were  valiant,  princes  powerful  then, 
Time's  gorgon  hath  transform'd  them  into  elay. 

Bear  them  a  solemn  message  from  the  skies, 

Tell  them  thy  page  hath  survived  learning's  breath; 

Teach  them  that  wisdom's  essence  only  lies 

In  making  life  an  antidote  for  death.       K.W.M. 
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MEN  AND  THINGS. 


RooEK  Williams. — ^Thu  celebrated  individaal  is 
well  known  as  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  the  first  government  which  ever  allowed 
full  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  August,  1836,  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  resolved  on  a  festival 
in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  two  centuries  from 
the  establishment  of  the  state.  The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  meeting,  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  Channing,  of  Boston,  who  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  festival : — 

'*  Other  communities  have  taken  pride  in  tracing 
their  origin  to  heroes  and  conquerors.  I  boast  more 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  my  native  state. 
The  triumph  which  he  gained  over  the  prejudices  of 
his  age  was,  in  the  view  of  reason,  more  glorious  than 
the  bloody  victories  which  stain  almost  every  page  of 
history;  and  his  more  generous  exposition  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  of  the  independence  of  religion 
on  the  magistrate,  than  had  been  adopted  before  his 
time,  gives  him  a  rank  among  the  lights  and  benefac* 
tors  of  the  world.  When  I  think  of  him  as  penetrat- 
ing the  wilderness,  not  only  that  he  might  worship 
God  according  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty,  but  that  he  might  prepare  an  asylum  where  the 
persecuted  of  all  sects  might  enjoy  the  same  religious 
freedom,  I  see  in  him  as  perfect  an  example  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  as  any  age  has  furnished. 

"  Venerable  confessor  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
truth  1  May  his  name  be  precious  and  immortal  1 
May  his  spirit  never  die  in  the  community  which  he 
founded  1  May  the  obscurest  individual,  and  the  most 
unpopular  sect  or  party,  never  be  denied  those  rights 
of  free  investigation,  of  free  utterance  of  their  convic- 
tions, on  which  this  state  is  established  1  ** 

SuPEBSTiTiOM  OF  PoETDOAL. — I  wks  ill  and  shiv- 
ering, though  the  evening  was  really  warm ;  I  there- 
fore gladly  established  myself  in  the  kitchen,  for  the 
sake  of  its  roarins  fire.  The  room  was  spacious,  and 
imperfectly  lighted,  the  chimney  huge,  and  the  roof 
high  and  pointed.  Here  I  observed  a  man  of  singular 
appearance,  sitting  apart,  and  neither  speaking  him- 
self, nor  spoken  to  by  others.  His  face  was  pale  and 
haggard,  his  eyes  deep  sunk,  and  his  hairs  were  pre- 
maturely grey.  The  borderer  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  he  was  one  of  the  dreadful  Lobishomens,  a  de- 
voted race,  held  in  mingled  horror  and  commisera* 
tion,  and  never  mentioned  without  emotion  by  the 
Portuguese  peasantry.  They  believe  that  if  a  woman 
be  delivered  of  seven  male  infants  successively,  the 
seventh,  by  an  inexplicable  fatality,  becomes  subject 
to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  is  compelled,  on  every 
Saturday  evening,  to  assume  the  likeness  of  an  ass. 
So  changed,  and  followed  by  a  horrid  train  of  dogs, 
he  is  forced  to  run  an  impious  race  over  the  moors, 
and  through  the  villages,  nor  is  allowed  an  interval  of 
rest  till  the  dawning  Sabbath  terminates  his  sufferings, 
and  restores  him  to  his  human  shape.  If,  therefore, 
a  peasant  chance  to  meet  a  pale  and  weary  traveller 
at  an  early  hour  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  shudders, 
and  in  fancy  sees  the  traces  left  by  the  infernal  chase 
upon  the  stranger's  haggard  countenance.  A  wound 
inflicted  upon  the  poor  victim  of  this  unhallowed 
agency  during  the  very  act  of  transformation,  can  alone 
release  him  from  such  an  accursed  bondage ;  a  libera- 
tion supposed  to  be  most  rarely  effected,  because  few 
men  have  courage  to  behold  the  appalling  change  in 
progress,  and  still  fewer  have  sufficient  coolness  to 
strike  the  critical  blow  at  the  exact  moment.  Such 
is  the  superstition  of  the  Lobishomens,  diffused  more 
or  less  over  the  whole  of  Portugal,  but  subject  to  dif- 
ferent  versions  in  different  districts,  and  only  credited 
implicitly  in  the  wild  and  lonely  wastes  of  Alentejo. 
^^Portugal  and  Gallieia. 
.    Indian  Izoe.— The  ChineiCi  or,  m  it  ia  miscalledi 


Indian  ink,  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  eousist 
of  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  iepia,  or  cuttle-fish. 
It  is,  however,  all  manufactured  from  lamp-black  and 
gluten,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  musk  to  give  it  a 
more  agreeable  odour.  Pere  Contancin  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  process  for  making  the  ink : — "  A  number 
of  lighted  wicks  are  pjit  into  a  vessel  full  of  oil.  Orer 
this  is  hung  a  dome  or  funnel-shaped  cover  of  iron,  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  receive  the  smoke.  Beiag  well 
coated  with  lamp-black,  this  is  brushed  off  and  col- 
lected upon  paper.  It  is  then  well  mixed  in  a  noortar 
with  a  solution  of  gum  or  gluten,  and  when  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  paste,  it  is  put  into  little  moulds, 
where  it  receives  those  shapes  and  impressions  with 
which  it  comes  to  this  country.  It  is  occasionally 
manufactured  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  sizes, 
and  stamped  with  ornamental  devices,  either  plain  or 
in  gold  and  various  colours. — The  l^hmete,  by  •/.  /*. 
DavU, 

Green  Fields  and  Gardens. — Perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  green  fields  and  quiet 
out-of-the-way  places  are  more  eagerly  sought  for  than 
in  England.  I  speak  not  of  the  enjoyment  of  them 
occasionally,  but  a  thirst  to  possess  some  such  spot, 
which  has  stimulated  many  a  man  to  industry,  sach  as 
few  save  Englishmen  can  contend  with.  Look  only  at 
London  I  What  numbers  you  meet  on  a  summer's 
evening,  walking  home  to  their  picturesque  dwellings, 
which  lie  perhaps  five  miles  from  the  city.  They  care 
not  for  the  fatigue  of  the  long  walk — ^nay,  it  refreshes 
them  after  a  long  day's  application  to  business,  and 
they  feel  a  pleasure  in  knowing  they  will  meet  a  lovely 
wife,  and  fair  healthful  children  awaiting  the  return  at 
the  garden -gate :  perchance  their  ears  will  be  arrested 
by  a  sound  of  laughter  echoing  from  the  smooth  green- 
sward, where  they  are  romping  and  tumbling  over  each 
other.  Look  at  the  healthful  families  that  daily  pour  into 
the  metropolis:  they  are  not  indwellers  of  the  city, 
but  live  where  the  blackbird  sings  them  to  sleep  in  the 
evening,  and  where  the  early  lark  is  heard  singing 
above  the  paddock  on  which  the  chamber  windows 
open.  Many  a  father  leans  with  aching  head  over  the 
time-worn  desk  in  the  city,  that  his  family  may  enjoy 
the  pure  air  of  the  suburb.  Many  a  merchant  plods 
through  the  dull  and  feverish  calculation  of  trafiic  for 
years,  that  he  may  at  last  retire  to  some  quiet  cottage 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace.  And  is  there  no  love  of  nature  in 
all  this  ?  Watch 'some  old  citizen,  seated  in  his  little 
summer-house,^-one  who  has  been  dty-dried  for  fifty 
years  of  his  life, — ^view  him  eyeing  his  little  garden, 
and  you  will  at  once  discover  that  he  feeb  amply  re- 
warded for  all  he  has  undergone.  These  things  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor ;  but  stiU  the  heaths, 
and  commons,  and  green  fields  are  not.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  happiness  of  others; 
and  although  we  may  never  be  so  fortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess one  of  these  earthly  paradises,  still  there  is  no- 
thing to  hinder  us  from  occasionally  enjoying  ourselves 
in  similar  scenes.  We  have  yet  left  a  few  lovely  places, 
where  the  flowers  spring  forth,  and  the  shady  trees 
offer  a  shelter,  and  the  free  birds  carol  as  loudly  as 
they  did  of  yore. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightfid  than  for  a  poor 
man  to  have  the  right  of  walking  over  some  rich  gen- 
tleman's estate.  He  enjoys  the  wealth  of  his  neigh- 
bour without  envying  him ;  he  feels  it  is  his  own  for 
the  time,  and  lays  the  same  claim  to  the  fragrant 
breeze  aud  the  cool  shade  of  the  venerable  trees  as  the 
lord  of  the  estate.  He  sees  the  stately  deer  troop 
before  him  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  he  enjoys  a  wealth  which  leaves  the  proprietor 
no  poorer,  and  partakes  of  the  happiness  that  renders 
others  happy  without  diminiihing  the  itore.— Jtfil/cr. 
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So  when  the  evening  had  come,  and  the  morn- 
ing had  come,  one  complete  day  or  revolution 
of  light  and  darkness,  God,  according  to  our  cos- 
Biologist,  resumed  his  operations,  by  causing  a 
part  of  the  waters  to  be  evaporated  through  the 
expanded  air-  "  Let  there  be  an  expanse,"* 
said  he,  '*  amidst  the  waters,  which  may  separate 
vateis  from  waters."  And  this  separation  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  second 
day,  during  which  the  atmosphere  assumed  the 
quality  it  has  of  raising  such  a  number  of  small 
panicles  from  the  surface  of  the  watery  element 
IS  are  necessary  to  form  those  copious  showers 
by  which  the  earth  is  fertilized,  and  without 
which  it  would  be  incapable  of  producing  any 
thing. 

Still,  however,  was  the  earth  covered  with 
waters;  and  a  new  operation  was  requisite  to 
dispeise  these  into  proper  receptacles,  that  the 
dry  land  might  appear.  This  is  called  the  work 
of  the  second  day,  and  produced  the  distinction 
of  earth  and  seas.f  The  former  was  now  fit  for 
vegetation,  and  was  accordingly  covered  with 
grass,  herbs,  and  trees,  capable  of  re-producing 
themselves.  This  was  the  work  of-  the  third 
day. 

By  this  time  the  atmosphere  was  sufficiently 
expanded  and  attenuated  to  admit  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  other  heavenly  luminaries,  which 
now,  on  the  fourth  day,  began  to  shine  with  full 
splendour  upon  the  earth,  and  of  which  the  in- 
fluence was  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 

*"  Expanse/*  i  o.  an  outaprcading  of  dense  air  around 
tbe  earth,  called  its  ** atmosphere,**  which  is  continually  draw- 
ing up  a  laige  quantity  of  watery  particles^  that  coalesce  and 
float  in  tlie  region  of  the  clouds,  until  they  become  too 
Ikeary  and  &U  in  drops  of  rain.  These  aro  here  called  'Hhe 
waters  above  the  expanse.**  The  expanse  itself  is  denomi- 
nated Heavcna.  The  word  ^  Heavens  '*  has  in  the  Scrip- 
tares  three  different  acceptations.  First,  it  signifies  the  air 
around  oa,  where  the  birds  fly,  and  where  the  clouds  are 
gathered.  Secondly,  the  whole  visible  sky,  including  the 
son,  moon,  and  stars.  Thirdly,  the  invisible,  supposed  resi- 
dence of  the  Divinity,  or  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

f  **•  Seas.**  These  are  called  by  Moses,  the  waters  below 
tike  heavenSk  These  waters  by  being  collected  became  seas 
and  oceans.  The  waters  separated  by  the  expanse  on  the 
first  day,  bore  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  that  yet 
coteied  tbe  globe.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
Tccrptades  for  these  in  the  globe  itself,  that  a  part  of  it 
might  become  dry  land,  and  productive.  This  was  effected 
by  giving  to  the  earth's  surface  that  inequality,  and  to  its 
substance  that  porousness,  we  see  in  it  The  liquid  element 
saboded  towards  the  centre  wherever  it  found  an  opening, 
and  tbe  dry  land  emerged  in  consequence.  Fram  the  Scrip- 
tme  account  it  should  seem  that  the  innermost  parts  of  th^ 
globe  are  actually  composed  of  water,  with  which,  perhaps, 
all  our  seas  have  a  communication.  Hence  the  psalmist 
say%  Cod  bath  *^  founded  the  earth  upon  the  seas,  and  estab- 
li^ied  it  upon  the  floods;**  and  again,  that  "he  hath 
stretched  it  upon  the  waters.**  It  vi*as  evidently  from  these 
repositories  that  the  waters  had  covered  the  earth  at  the 
time  of  the  six  days*  creation  ;  and  the  same  ate  the  springs 
or  ^fountains  of  the  deep,*'  that  were  broken  up  at  the 
time  of  tbe  universal  deluge. 
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growth  of  the  vegetable  creation.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  waters  were  peopled  with  fishes,  and  the 
air  with  flying  creatures ;  and  on  the  $ixtb,  the 
dry  land  was  peopled  with  reptiles,  beasts,  and 
roan. 

Dr.  Geddes,  whose  system  we  have  thus  un- 
folded, concludes  his '  statement  by  remarking, 
"Such  is  the  very  concise  account  which  our 
historian  (namely,  Moses)  gives  of  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  or,  as  the  order 
runs  in  another  place,  *'  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
heavens ;"  as  if  the  writer  had  meant  to  explain 
his  own  theory,  and  to  limit  the  six  days*  crea- 
tion to  the  rescuing  of  the  earth  from  a  state  of 
desolation  and  darkness,  by  making  light  to  shine 
forth  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  expanded 
air,  and  the  waters  that  covered  it  to  subside  and 
be  collected  into  their  proper  places." 

Whatever  ingenuity  this  hypothesis  displays, 
it  does  not,  in  my  view,  perfectly  accord  with 
the  Scripture  narrative,  which  is  not  less  simple, 
while  it  is  far  more  comprehensive.  Hence  we 
prefer  their  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  six  days' 
creation  who  consider  it  as  embracing  the  solar 
system,  though  not  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  statement  is  made  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  We  may  fairly  apply  the  critical  ex- 
planation of  Dr.  Geddes  to  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day,  and  suppose  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
with  the  earth,  were  formed  together;  that  the 
sun  was  created  when  the  command  was  given 
"  Let  there  be  light ;"  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess was  then  carried  on  in  the  manner  which 
the  former  hypothesis  describes.  This  is  the 
view  of  the  subject  given  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  Universal  History,"  and  the  writer  of  the  article 
upon  creation  in  the  ^* Encyciopmdia  Britannica* 
The  latter  concludes  a  very  valuable  essay  with 
the  following  remarks : — **  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, with  great  probability,  that  the  creation  of 
which  Moses  is  the  historian,  was  neither  con- 
fined to  the  earth  alone,  nor  extended  to  the 
whole  universe.  The  relation  which  all  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system  bear  to  the  same  illu- 
minating body,  countenances  the  conjecture  that 
they,  together  with  the  luminary  by  which  they 
are  enlightened,  were  all  created  at  one  period ; 
but  it  would  perhaps  be  to  conceive  too  meanly 
of  the  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  active  power  of 
the  Deity,  to  suppose  that,  before  that  period, 
these  had  never  been  exerted  in  any  work  of 
creation.  Yet  even  here  we  have  no  demon- 
strative evidence. 

«*  On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tem was  created  at  once, — ^which  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  doing  no  violence  to  the  narrative 
of  Moses, — the  creation  of  the  sun  and  the  other 
planets  may  be  understood  to  have  been  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  with  the  creation  of  the 
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earth.  In  that  case,  even  in  the  course  of  the 
first  day,  though  no  longer  than  our  present  days, 
those  bodies  might  be  reduced  to  such  order,  and 
their  relative  motions  so  far  established,  as  to 
begin  the  distinction  between  light  and  darkness 
—day  and  night.  On  the  second  day  we  natu- 
rally understand  from  Moses's  narrative,  that  the 
atmosphere  was  purified,  and  the  specific  gravities 
of  aqueous  vapour  and  atmospheric  air  so  ad- 
justed, as  to  render  the  latter  capable  of  support- 
ing the  former. 

"  On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  first  col- 
lected into  lakes  and  seas ;  but  in  what  manner 
we  cannot  well  determine.  Some  call  in  the 
operation  of  earthquakes;  others,  tell  us,  that 
when  the  earth  was  first  formed,  the  exterior 
strata  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  surface,  of 
different  specific  gravities,  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  sunk  nearer  the  common 
centre,  while  the  lighter  parts,  still  remaining 
equally  remote  from  it  as  before,  formed  islands, 
continents,  hills,  and  mountains.  But  these  are 
mere  fancies,  and  we  have  no  facts  to  offer  in 
their  stead.  On  the  latter  part  of  this  day  vege- 
tables were  caused  to  spring  up  over  the  earth. 
Their  growth  must  have  been  much  more  rapid 
than  we  ever  behold  it  now ;  but  by  what  par- 
ticular act  of  supernatural  power  that  might  be 
effected,  we  should  in  vain  inquire. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
were  made  to  appear.  But,  according  to  the 
conjecture  which  we  have  mentioned  as  plausible, 
— though  without  ascribing  to  it  the  evidence  of 
truth, — ^these  heavenly  bodies  are  to  be  con- 
sidered B8  having  been  created  before  this  day. 
But  they  might  now  begin  to  exert  their  full 
influence  on  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  since  continued  to  do. 

**  The  creation  of  the  inanimate  world  was  now 
finished,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  animals.  On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  were 
the  living  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  the  waters 
created. 

*'  On  the  sixth  day  the  inferior  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  earth  were  first  created  $  and  after  that, 
the  whole  work  was  crowned  by  the  creation  of 
a  male  and  female  of  the  human  species.  To 
the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  animals, 
nothing  certain  can  be  added  in  explanation  of 
Moses's  narrative.  No  more  than  one  pair  of  the 
human  species  were  at  first  created ;  the  same 
economy  might  possibly  be  observed  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  inferior  animals." 

These  observations  are  sensible  and  pertinent, 
and  they  unfold  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  that  has  yet  been  offered  to 
the  world.  On  such  a  subject  we  should  receive 
every  thing  merely  human  with  diffidence.  Ad- 
mitting, as  we  do  most  fully,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Hebrew  cosmologist,  he  must  be  our  only 
guide,  and  from  his  decisions  we  can  make  no 
appeal.     If  what  appears  to  us  rational  and  phi- 


losophical be  consistent  with  his  general  state- 
ments, we  have  a  double  reason  for  believing  it ; 
but  if  it  is  contradictory  and  opposed  to  it,  we 
must  reject  it,  knowing  that  God  is  wiser  than 
man, — that  we  are  liable  to  a  thousand  mistakes, 
but  that  a  Divine  Instructor  cannot  err. 

Having  thus  considered  the  extent  of  the  six 
days'  creation,  and  assigned  what  appear  to  us  to 
have  been  its  limits,  there  are  two  other  points, 
which,  before  we  take  a  particular  survey  of  the 
different  works  which  it  comprehended,  are 
worthy  of  some  attention ;  namely,  whether  the 
six  days  are  to  be  •  understood  literally ;  and 
whether  any  solid  objections  exist  against  the 
chronology  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  sacred  his- 
tory. 

On  the  first  topic  much  ingenuity  has  been 
employed^  A  critic,  whose  name  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  pronounces  it  a  beau- 
tiful mythos,  or  philosophical  fiction.  Some  of 
the  ancient  Christian  fathers  esteemed  it  alle- 
gorical. Whiston  and  De  Luc  were  far  from 
understanding  it  in  a  literal  sense.  The  former 
considered  the  six  days  as  equal  to  six  of  our 
years:  and  is  of  opinioA  that  the  earth  did 
not  revolve  daily  round  its  axis  but  only  an- 
nually round  its  orbit,  till  after  the  &11  of 
man;  and  the  latter  maintained  that  these  days 
are  '*  indefinite  spaces  of  time,  which  must  have 
been  very  long,  but  of  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
ascertain  the  precise  length."  To  the  first  we 
reply,  "  Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round 
its  axis  till  after  the  work  of  creation  was  com- 
pleted, the  immoderate  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
which  its  different  parts  would  have  alternately 
felt,  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  fatal  to 
both  plants  and  animals."  The  second  requires 
no  answer, — ^it  is  wild  and  extravagant,  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  not  at  all  justified  by  facts. 
"I  confess,"  says  an  elegant  modem  writer,  "that 
my  reverence  for  tlus  volume  (the  Bible)  makes 
me  very  reluctant  to  resolve  into  aUegory  any 
thing  which  wears  the  appearance  of  b.  fact  on  its 
pages,  much  more  so  to  venture  to  call  it  a  fable." 
The  following  reasons  determine  us  in  con- 
cluding that  Moses  designed  it  as  a  statement  of 
facts,  and  that  we  ought  to  understand  the  phrase, 
"  six  days,"  in  its  literal  sense. 

Tlie  seventh  day  was  instituted  as  a  Sabbath, 
that  in  it  man  might  rest  from  his  labour,  and 
more  immediately  serve  his  gracious  Creator; 
and  the  reason,  the  only  reason,  assigned  for  it  ui 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  was,  that  in  "  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
that  in  them  is ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it." 

This  is  the  reason  always  produced  when  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  at  all  named ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  seventh  day  was  observed 
till  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  when,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of 
thb  great  and  glorious  event,  the  first  day  be- 
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came  the  Christian  Sahbatb,  and  the  seventh 
iras  laid  aside.  The  apostle  who  wrote  to  the 
Hebrews  quotes  this  passage  from  Genesis,  in 
the  second  chapter,  and  at  the  fourth  verse  of 
his  epistle ;  "  And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  works."  In  his  reasoning  upon  this 
passage,  he  makes  no  one  remark  which  discovers 
the  least  approximation  to  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation ;  much  less  did  he  seem  to  regard  it  as 
a  beautiful  mythos  :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
which  he  says  throughout  that  chapter  appears 
to  ascertain  very  clearly,  that  he  understood  the 
phrase,  "  six  days,**  used  by  Moses,  in  its  literal 
sense. 

To  this  reasoning  we  may  add,  that  those  who 
contend  for  an  allegorical  interpretation,  have 
theories  of  their  own  to  support,  which  render 
such  a  mode  of  interpretation  necessary.  And 
of  those  theories  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
they  are  as  unphilosophical  as  they  are  contrary 
to  Scripture.  To  adapt  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  systems  of  human  invention,  may  be  well 
as  an  amusement;  but  to  attempt  by  such 
systems  to  perplex  the  meaning,  or  to  subvert 
the  authority  of  sacred  history,  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous employment.  We  perfectly  acquit  the 
writers  we  have  named  of  all  sinister  intentions  ;♦ 
but  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  lucubrations  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  is  to  afford  matter  of  triumph 
to  the  sceptic  and  the  unbeliever.  We  confess 
ourselves  to  belong  to  that  class  of  men  who 
are  slow  in  believing  ilWmagined  theories  of  the 
earth. 

The  accuracy  of  sacred  chronology  which 
iixes  the  era  of  creation  has  been  impugned,  but 
without  success.  What  was  intended  to  be  de- 
stroyed was  more  firmly  established  by  the  very 
means  used  for  its  subversion. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  earth  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  favourite  topic  with  literary  infidels. 
It  was  confidently  asserted,  that  records  and 
documents  were  in  existence,  which  contained 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  globe  many 
thousands  of  years  anterior  to  the  period  stated 
by  Moses  as  the  beginning  of  creation.  Philo- 
sophers came  forward  to  confirm  this  appalling 
statement,  by  discoveries  made  in  the  bowels 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  in  fact 
triumphantly  quoted  nature  in  opposition  to 
revelation:  but  the  increase  of  knowledge  has 
put  to  flight  both  these  classes  of  objectors. 

It  is  now  certain,  that  we  have  no  credible 
history  of  transactions  more  remote  than  six 
thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The 
Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
Phoenicians,  have  all  laid  claim  to  much  higher 

•No  put  of  ihSi  cciwure  la  merited  by  M.  Do  Luc.  The 
••Ket  of  hit  elefiueDtinrj  treatiae  on  Geology,  is  indeed 
^^''tby  of  a  ChrittMn  philoaopher.  It  contains  much 
^uble  infonDAtion,  relating  to  science  and  Divine  revela- 
tioa.  Bat  tbeoristi  are  always  in  danger  of  running  into 
tttravigjnce. 


antiquity:  but  in  bringing  their  pretensions  to 
the  test,  it  is  clearly  manifested  that  they  do  not 
deserve  the  credit  which  they  demand.  Their 
chronology  is  so  absurdly  extended  as  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  probability,  and  to  excite  sus- 
picion in  respect  of  the  facts  themselves,  which 
are  the  subject  of  these  calculations.  It  has 
been  stated,  and  rendered  probable,  by  the  learned 
writers  of  the  Universal  History,  in  their  account 
of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  that  a  great  port  of 
China  was  very  thinly  peopled  so  late  as  the 
year  before  Christ  667,  when  the  Scythians,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Madges,  made  an  irruption 
into  Upper  Asia.  We  have  a  singular  fact  to 
state,  which  will  prove  that  their  boasted  anti- 
quity really  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  Mosaic 
chronology.  For  the  evidence  which  we  are 
about  to  produce,  we  are  indebted  to  the  dis* 
ooveries  of  modem  astronomy. 

The  Chinese  havfe  ever  made  a  point  of  in- 
serting in  their  calendars  remarkable  eclipses,  or 
conjunctions  of  the  planets,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  were 
observed.  To  these  events  they  have  also  affixed 
their  own  dates.  There  is  a  very  singular  con- 
junction of  the  sun,  moon,  and  several  of  the 
planets,  recorded  in  their  annals  as  having  taken 
place  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
remote  history.  The  far-famed  Cassini,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  calculated  back,  and .  decisively 
proved,  that  such  an  extraordinary  conjunction 
actually  did  take  place  at  China,  on  February  the 
twenty-sixth,  two  thousand  and  twelve  years 
before  Christ.  This  falls  five  hundred  years 
after  the  flood,  and  a  little  after  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  Here  are  two  important  facts  ascer- 
tained. The  one  is,  that  the  Chinese  are  an 
ancient  nation,  although  at  that  time  perhaps  not 
a  very  large  one ;  and  the  other,  that  their  pre- 
tensions to  antiquity,  beyond  that  of  Moses,  are 
unfounded:  because  this  event,  which  they  them- 
selves represent  as  happening  near  the  beginning 
of  their  immense  calculations,  falls  far  within 
the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Egyptians  pretended  in  like  manner  to 
possess  an  exact  narration  for  some  myriads  of 
years.  Their  hiaccuracy  is  demonstrable  from  a 
plain  matter  of  fact.  They  professed  to  preserve 
the  records  of  other  ancient  nations  as  well  as 
of  their  own ;  and  their  evident  fallacy  in  relation 
to  other  empires,  marks  the  dependence  we 
ought  to  place  on  their  history  respecting  them- 
selves, and  proves  that  we  should  receive  their 
calculations  with  great  caution,  and  under  con- 
siderable limitations.  When  Alexander  entered 
with  his  victorious  army  into  Egypt,  the  priests 
professed  to  show  him  out  of  their  sacred  annals 
an  account  of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  em- 
pires, through  a  period  of  eight  thousand  years : 
while  it  appears  from  the  best  historical  accounts, 
that  the  Persian  empire  was  not  then  three  hun- 
dred years  old;  nor  had  the  Macedonian  been 
R  2 
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founded  quite  five  centuries.  In  order  to  esta- 
blish  their  chronology,  they  make  their  first 
kings,  on  their  own  calculations,  reign  above 
twelve  hundred  years  each;  and  for  the  'same 
reason  the  Assyrians  make  their  monarchs  reign 
above  forty  thousand  years.  We  might  adduce 
a  variety  of  similar  instances  of  unbounded 
licence  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Phcenicians,  and  some  other  nations.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  our  inquiry  farther.  Such 
extravagance  defeats  its  own  purposes  ;  since  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  calculations  so 
chimerical. 

We  are  able  to  ascertain  the  periods  when 
the  most  useful  arts  and  sciences  were  invented ; 
which  could  not  be  done  with  certainty  had  the 
world  been  of  that  remote  antiquity  which  in- 
fidels affirm,  because  many  of  them  would  be 
involved  and  buried   in   obscurity.      Mark  the 
progress  of  science  ;  observe  how  soon  it  arrives 
at  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  I     What 
elucidation   a  few  pages  throws  upon  theories 
previously  obscure  I     In  the  lapse  of  compara- 
tively a  very  few  years,  the  hand  of  time  uncovers 
a  fund  of  knowledge  which  was  veiled  in  per- 
plexity and  uncertainty.     How  many  useful  arts 
are   invented,   and  how   many   interesting   dis- 
coveries  are   made  in   the   course  of  a  single 
century !     Calculate  upon  the  most  tardy  pro- 
gress  of  the   arts    imaginable,   and    determine 
whether  those  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession 
are  at  all  equal  to  that  which  we  might  reason- 
ably expect,  if  the  world  had  been  as  aged  as 
aome  pretend,  and  if  human  genius  had  been 
gradually,  however  slowly,  penetrating  the  dark- 
ness, and  dispersing  the  cloud  of  ignorance.     If 
it  be  urged,  that  floods,  and  fires,  and  wars,  with 
ten  thousand  namelesss  hypothetical  desolations, 
may  have  destroyed  a  number  of  useful  inven- 
tions; we  answer,   the  number  of  these   must 
have  been  prodigious  indeed,  and  absolutely  in- 
conceivable, to  have  produced  a  devastation  of 
the  arts  which  should  be  able  to  counterbalance 
the  inventions  of  science,  which  in  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  world's  extreme  antiquity  might  be 
expected;  nor  could  we  with  such  facility  de- 
termine the  periods  when  these  useful  arts  were 
discovered,  if  the  chronology  of  the  world  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  Mosaic  history.     Admit 
that  the  world  were  twenty  thousand  years  old, 
we  should   necessarily  be  in   uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  rise  of  the  most  simple  and  useful 
inventions,  because  of  their  extreme  antiquity. 
The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  is  simply  this:  that 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce,  the  invention  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  letters  which  we  use,  the  language 
which  we  speak,  have  all  known  originals,  may 
all  be  traced  back  to  their  first  authors,  and  these 
all  far  within  the  circle  of  six  thousand  years^ 
none  are  found  to  exceed  it — ^no,  not  one. 
In  the  same  manner  we  are  able  to  trace  the 


origin  of  different  nations ;  which  we  could  not 
do  with  certainty  had  the  world  been  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Mosaic  statement  reveals.  We 
can  look  back  to  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
present  day ;  and  we  can  also  mark  the  rise,  the 
meridian  splendour,  and  ihe  decline  of  those 
which  preceded  them,  till  we  arrive  at  a  certain 
point  beyond  which  we  know  nothing ;  and  this 
point  extends  to  about  the  standard  assigned  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  Should 
earthquakes  and  floods  be  again  pleaded  as 
having  destroyed  nations  as  well  as  sciences, 
and  thus  reduced  the  world  to  a  second  infiuicy — 
if  any  remained,  we  might  naturally  conclude 
that  the  most  useful  arts  had  been  preserved,  and 
that  some  wrecks  of  mighty  nations  would  have 
survived  the  desolation,  at  least,  to  tell  a  tale  of 
woe  to  succeeding  generations.  But  a  system 
begins  to  be  in  danger,  when  those  who  maintain 
it  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supposing 
things  which  might,  or  might  not  happen — where 
probabilities  are  against  them — and  when,  if  their 
arguments  are  admitted,  the  slender  causes  they 
assign  are  in  themselves  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  effects  so  extensive  as  they  wish  to 
establish. 

Without  entering  into  the  philosophical  ob- 
jection against  the  era  of  creation,  derived  from 
geology,  we  refer  our  readers  who  wish  to  obtain 
correct  views  on  the  subject,  to  the  productions 
of  Professor  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Buckland,  Cuvier, 
and  especially  Lyell.  The  following  obsen^ations 
of  De  Luc  are  worthy  of  their  very  serious  con- 
sideration, who  have  a  smattering  of  philosophy 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  infidel  conceit ;  nor 
ought  they  to  be  disregarded  by  an  opposite 
class  of  persons,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  press 
philosophy  into  the  service  of  religion,  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  to  distinguish  the  discoveries 
of  science  from  mere  speculation  and  theory. 

"  If  there  be  a  science  in  which  advances 
ought  to  have  been  made  with  scrupulous  caudon, 
it  is  geology;  for  the  history  of  the  earth  is  in- 
separably connected  with  that  of  man.  The 
other  speculative  sciences  are,  for  the  most  part, 
interesting  only  to  those  who  cultivate  them,  and 
the  errors  which  they  may  commit  are  of  little 
consequence  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  but  every 
man  is  greatly  interested  in  the  decisions  which 
respect  bis  abode ;  for  if  it  can  once  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  undergone  various  revolutions* 
some  of  these  may  have  involved  the  human 
race,  and  on  them  may  depend  the  solution  of. 
the  question,  *  What  is  man  ?' 

*'  It  is  here  only  that  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
make  an  observation  on  this  subject,  in  order  to 
point  out  its  importance ;  and  this  it  is  incum- 
bent on  me  to  do,  to  the  end  that  they  whose 
precipitation  I  have  blamed,  may  be  more  upon 
their  guard.  Geology  was  useless  to  man  in  a 
moral  view,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  those 
numerous  systems  which  were  hazarded  in  the 
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coarse  of  tbe  last  century.  To  ihe  Jews,  the 
Christians,  and  the  Mahometans,  the  book  of 
Genesis  presented  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of 
mankind ;  and  if  the  Pagans  were  not  favoured 
with  such  direct  means  of  information,  the  grand 
outline  of  their  mythologies  bore  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  records,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  acknowledge  them  to  be,  in 
common  with  the  other  nations,  the  descendants 
of  Noah;  a  circumstance  which  strongly  con- 
firmed the  authority  of  Genesis  to  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  that  exact  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  which  have  befallen  it 

**  No  essential  information,  therefore,  upon  this 
subject  was  wanting  to  men ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it 
be  conceived  that  such  knowledge  should  have 
been  withheld  from  them,  if  they  be  considered 
only  as  the  rational  and  moral  creatures  of  a 
God  infinitely  wise  and  good ;  for  such  a  Being 
could  not  have  suffered  them  to  remain  ignorant 
of  his  existence,  and  of  the  relations  which  they 
bore  to  him.  This  reflection  alone  enabled  the 
Theist  to  repel  the  arguments  of  a  few  sceptics 
against  the  reality  of  a  revelation  from  God  to 
men. 

"But  a  complete  change  was  made  in  this 
state  of  things  by  geology.  All  those  who  have 
fonned  geological  systems  have  endeavoured  to 
rest  them  upon  facts  which  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  earth.  This  has  called  back  the  attention 
of  men  to  that  history,  as  it  is  contained  in 
Genesis,  and  consequently  to  that  of  the  human 
race  with  which  it  is  connecled  t  and  it  was  soon 
inferred  that  if  geology  were  contrary  to  Genesis, 
the  latter  must  be  fabulous.  All  attempts  to 
elude  80  evident  a  conclusion  would  prove  vain ; 
and  it  must  of  necessity  be  admitted,  that  if 
geology  be  a  science  founded  on  facts,  and  on 
strictly  logical  deductions,  having  attained  all  the 
characters  of  truth,  were  in  reality  found  to  be 
in  opposition  to  what  Genesis  relates  of  those 
physical  events  of  the  earth  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  human  race,  the  history  of 
the  latter  would  become  vague  and  uncertain. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  I  offer  to  those 
whose  profession  is  to  teach  and  defend  revealed 
religion.  The  weapons  by  which  it  has  been 
attacked  have  been  changed,  and  our  modes  of 
defence  roust  be  adapted  to  the  arms  of  its 
assailants.  They  now  attack  it  by  geology; 
which  therefore  becomes  a  science,  too,  essential 
to  theologians,  as  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, or  of  these  ancient  arguments  which  are 
already  much  neglected  in  the  present  times,  and 
which  must  henceforth  derive  their  chief  support 
from  the  very  science,  through  the  medium  of 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  an  appeal  to  facts. 
It  is  attempted  to  set  them  aside. 

"In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  influence 
which  geological  systems  will  necessarily  have, 
most  be  iha  caution  observed  by  the  friends  of 


mankind  in  their  inquiries  respecting  this  great 
object.  No  general  inference,  indeed,  drawn 
from  the  physical  sciences,  could  be  more  im- 
portant to  men  than  that  in  which  Genesis  was 
involved ;  for  to  consider  that  book  as  fabulous 
was  to  plunge  them  into  final  uncertainty'  with 
regard  to  what  it  most  concerned  them  to  know, 
viz.,  their  origin,  their  duties,  and  their  destina^ 
tion:  it  was  sapping  the  very  foundation  on 
which  the  great  edifice  of  society  has  always 
rested ;  it  was,  in  short,  abandoning  men  to  them- 
selves ;  and  those  must  have  been  little  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  who  did  not  foresee  the  fatal 
consequences  which  would  inevitably  ensue. 

"  Now  the  naturalists  who  first  published 
geological  systems  contrary  to  Genesis,  wore 
guilty  of  this  want  of  consideration ;  for  time  has 
pronounced  sentences  on  them ;  all  these  systems 
have  already  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge ;  and  thus  is  become  obvious 
the  imprudence  of  their  attack  on  that  which  a 
sublime  tradition  had  e«itablished  among  men. 
Impelled  by  the  love  of  fame,  and  solicitous  for 
reputation,  they  lost  sight  of  that  future  state 
which  constituted  the  chief  value  of  their  own 
existence,  and  were  wholly  inattentive  to  tha 
rest  of  mankind.  This  is  the  most  favourable 
interpretation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
manifested,  and  still  continue  to  manifest,  such 
levity  and  imprudence  in  their  geological  pur- 
suits. 

"  I  shall  not  apologise  for  those  who,  without 
possessing  a  greater  share  of  information,  have 
treated  the  some  subject  with  a  view  of  defending 
Genesis.  For  this  premature  undertaking  has 
likewise  produced  various  chimerical  systems; 
and  their  authors  did  not  consider,  that,  as  the 
science  of  which  they  ventured  to  treat  was  of 
vast  extent,  they  could  not  fiatter  themselves 
that  their  researches  had  been  sufficiently  deep 
to  guard  them  against  the  danger  of  being  con 
tradicted  by  new  facts,  and  of  thus  injuring  the 
cause  which  it  was  their  object  to  defend.  And 
so  in  reality  it  has  happened ;  for  the  adversaries 
of  Genesis,  by  overthrowing  those  groundless 
systems,  imagined  that  they  triumphed  over 
Genesis  itself.  While  geology,  therefore,  was  in 
its  infancy,  philosophers  should  have  contented 
themselves  with  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the 
anti-mosaical  system,  for  which  the  stale  of  phy- 
sical science  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  have 
readily  furnished  them  with  the  means ;  and  they 
should  not  have  hazarded  theories,  before  they 
had  taken  every  requisite  precaution  to  fix  them 
upon  an  immoveable  ladder. 

'*  I  shall  no  longer  dwell  upon  the  connexion 
subsisting  between  geology  and  Genesis.  In  ad- 
verting to  it  in  this  place,  I  have  been  influenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  obligation  to  set 
forth  the  importance  of  this  subject;  and  I 
solicit  the  attention,  not  only  of  those  who  them- 
selves endeavour  to  form  systems,  but  of  that 
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more  numerous  class,  consisting  of  those  who 
read  them,  and  wish  to  form  fixed  opinions.  This 
is  not  merely  one  of  those  subjects  of  natural 
history,  or  natural  philosophy,  in  regard  to  which 
it  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  mankind 
whether  erroneous  theories  were  formed  or  adopt- 
ed ;  a  most  important  moral  object  is  combined 
with  it,  by  the  indissoluble  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  the  history  of  the  human  race  and 
that  of  the  earth, — an  object  which  ought  to  be 
always  kept  in  view,  as  well  by  those  who,  not 
pursuing  the  road  which  alone  can  lead  to  truth, 
may  betray  mankind  into  fatal  error,  as  by  those 


who,  not  having  qualified  themselves  by  previous 
study  to  judge  of  these  systems,  embrace  hypo- 
theses from  mere  appearances. 

Having  thus  met  a  few  important  questions, 
involving  the  consideration  of  various  difficulties 
which  naturally  occur  to  a  reader  of  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony,  we  now  feel  ourselves  in  the  situa- 
tion of  those  sons  of  God  who  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mighty  undertaking,  from  the  moment 
of  its  visible  commencement  till  its  final  comple- 
tion,  when  the  Almighty  surveyed  his  perfect 
work,  and  pronounced  it  good. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW  OF  NAPOLEON. 


'T»  dead  of  night,  and  the  fall  moon's  light 

Is  struck  with  eclipse  pale, 

And  deep  and  low,  like  a  voice  of  woe, 

Through  the  forest  comes  the  gale. 

'Tis  like  the  hour  when  things  have  power 

Of  might  and  mystery ; 

When  reason  shakes,  and  man  awakes 

To  all  he  dreads  to  see. 

And  on  yonder  cloud,  like  a  mighty  shroud 

Hung  over  the  lifeless  earth, 

Are  shifting  bright,  on  the  dazzled  sight, 

Strange  scenes  of  grief  and  mirth ; — 

Plays,  battles,  banquets  in  high  halls, 

Wild  plains  with  corses  strew'd, 

Kings  crown'd,  kings  stretched  in  funeral  palls, 

Feast,  pageant,  frenzy,  blood. 

There  to  the  deep  thy  waters  sweep, 

Soft  Seine,  through  myrtles  wound ; 

There  to  the  brown  Italian  plain 

The  Alpine  torrents  bound  ; 

There  through  the  Austrian's  pleasant  field 

Thy  billows,  Danube,  pour ; 

The  Turkish  lance,  the  Roman  shield, 

lie  mouldering  on  thy  shore. 

And  there  the  Nile  bathes  many  a  pile 

Of  old  Egyptian  kings ; 

There  Dnieper's  bed  is  gory  red ; 

There,  Don,  thy  crystal  springs 

Are  dark  and  faint  with  corses'  taint. 

And  the  wild  Cossack  sweeps  by. 

For  the  judgment  has  come,  and  the  snow  is  the  tomb 

Where  the  murderer's  host  must  lie. 

But  what  is  the  sound  rolling  round  and  round  ? 

'Tis  the  beat  of  a  midnight  drum ; 

And  from  many  a  land  the  spectre  band 

At  the  sound  of  that  larum  come. 

From  south  and  from  north  they  are  flocking  forth, 

From  the  field,  frt>m  the  ocean-wave — 

For  there  are  all  who  held  earth  in  thrall. 

Dark  battalions  of  the  grave. 

And  they  come  on  the  plain,  like  the  drops  of  the  rain 

Falling  thick  in  a  thunder-shower ; 

But  no  footstep's  fall,  no  trumpet-oall, 

Is  heard  through  the  sons  of  power. 

The  moon's  last  light  just  quivers  white 

On  a  harvest  of  he£ati  and  spear ; 

But  no  eye  of  man  could  stretch  from  the  van 

Of  that  host  to  the  dondy  resr. 


Still  on  they  come  from  the  earth's  deep  womb, 

In  column,  and  square,  and  line ; 

All  fleshless  bone,  with  eyes  of  stone. 

The  moonbeams  through  them  shine. 

But  their  fingers  grasp,  with  deathless  dasp, 

The  bridle  and  lance  and  sword, 

And  the  eagles  wave  o'er  the  ghosts  of  the  brave, 

Which  once  o'er  their  glory  soared. 

And  on  front  and  on  wings  their  chieftains  and  kings 

On  their  pawing  chargers  ride  s 

There  he  whose  crown  was  cloven  down 

On  the  Calabrese  mountain's  side } 

There  he  who  fell  when  Austria's  yell 

Rang  wild  from  Marengo's  plain ; 

There  he  whose  blood  dyed  the  Leipsic  floou 

When  the  German  shivered  his  chain. 

And  he,  the  last  on  whom  death  had  cast 

The  grasp  of  his  icy  hand, 

With  eyes  that  smite  like  the  arrow's  flight. 

In  the  front  of  the  host  takes  his  stand. 

On  his  brow  of  gloom  is  waved  no  plume, 

On  his  breast  Is  no  steely  mail, 

But  an  iron  crown  throws  its  flashes  down 

On  his  spectral  visage  pale. 

And  by  his  side  is  simply  tied 

A  little  long-sheathed  sword ; 

No  gold  is  there,  no  jewel  rare 

Betrays  the  battle's  lord  t 

But  the  lightning's  wreathed  roimd  tiiat  steel  «n 

sheathed, 
And  the  thrones  of  Europe  reeled, 
For  the  sickle  of  death  was  In  that  sheath, 
And  the  world  was  its  harvest-field. 

On  his  charger  white,  through  the  livebng  night, 

He  passes  in  pale  review 

The  skeletons  to  whom  earth's  thrones 

Were  once  but  dust  and  dew. 

And  the  banners  stoop,  as  each  ghas%  troop 

Moves  before  its  silent  lord ; 

And  one  word  of  woe  each  murmnnlow, — 

Saint  Helena  is  that  word  I 

Still  on  they  crowd  from  the  worm  and  ths  ihrond. 

In  fleshless  millions  on ; 

And  the  star  of  pride  is  on  each  sidei 

And  the  spear  in  the  grasp  of  bone ; 

Till  the  march  decays  on  the  chieftain's  gase, 

And  the  thistle  alone  is  stirred, 

As  the  wind  oomes  low  with  ont  Mmnd  el  W06|*- 

iSMI  AJsn*  is  that  word  I 
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A  SCOTTISH  SACRAMENT. 

CHAPTER    III. 


Aaoitt  half  past  four  the  service  was  over ; 
and  Tom  and  I  went  to  partake  of  that  simple 
dinner  which  was  customary  on  those  occasions. 
The  village,  and  indeed  the  neighbourhood  for 
many  milea  round,  contained  no  regular  house 
of  entertainment,  at  which  strangers  might  find 
refreshment,  or  the  people  be  tempted  to  spend 
their  money  and  their  time,  neglect  their  duties, 
and  contaminate  their  morals.  But  as  on  the 
sacrament  Sabbath  many  more  strangers  resorted 
to  B  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the 

houses  of  the  reudehts,  and  ^ho  did  not  wish 
to  be  so  accommodated,  there  was  provision  made 
for  them  for  the  time.  The  viands  were  simple, 
consistiDg  of  penny  roUs  and  small  beer,  at  three- 
halfpence  a  quart  bottle;  but  the  bread  was 
good,  the  beer  fresh,  the  air  healthy;  and  all 
were  too  much  interested  with  the  services  of 
the  day  for  troubling  themselves  about  any 
matter  of  mere  worldly  enjoyment.  They  were 
of  all  the  different  ranks  of  which  a  rustic  popu- 
lation is  composed,  and  they  were  seated  in  the 
large  bam  of  a  farm  house ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  not  many  feasts  consisting  of  the  choicest 
dainties  that  can  gratify  the  palate  of  the  epicure, 
were  ever  eaten  with  more  zest,  or  contributed 
more  to  health,  than  the  penny  rolls  and  the 
small  beer  upon  this  occasion.  Tom  Allan  and  I 
had  a  roll  a-piece  and  a  bottle  of  small  beer  be- 
tween us.  We  ate  our  dinner  in  silence ;  and 
indeed  there  was  little  sound  of  voice  accompa- 
nying the  meal,  saving  blessing  and  thanks  to 
the  Griver  of  all  good,  which  though  not  loud 
were  fervent,  and  repeated  from  many  parts  of  the 
tomporary  abode. 

When  Tom  and  I  had  finished  our  repast,  we 
walked  out  through  the  little  street  of  the  village, 
and  along  to  the  fields.  As  we  passed  through, 
we  heard  the  voices  of  psalms  or  prayers  from 
many  of  the  houses ;  and  aU  was  so  still  and 
decorous,  that  it  seemed  a  Sabbath  indeed — a 
day  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  honourable,  in 
the  simple  perfection  with  which  it  was  ob- 
served. 

At  half  an  hour  before  six  we  returned,  and 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  people  assembled 
on  the  green  bank  opposite  to  tiie  tent;  and 
there  were  many  there  who  had  not  appeared  at 
any  previous  time  of  the  day.  The  evening  ser- 
mon on  the  sacrament  Sabbath  at  B  was 
indeed  a  general  gathering  of  the  people  of  that 
country-side,  which  was  attended  by  numbers 
both  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  from 
the  dissenting  meetings,  who  did  not  think 
proper  to  desert  their  own  places  of  worship  until 
the  service  there  was  over.  All  who  came,  how- 
ever, came  with  a  sincere  desire  of  hearing  the 
gospel  in  its  purity ;  and  Dr.  S.  took  care  that 
their  pious  intentions  should  not  go  unrewarded. 


It  is  not  the  custom  for  the  parish  minister  in 
these  places  to  officiate  personally  on  the  evening 
of  the  sacrament  Sabbath ;  and  indeed  he  is  ge- 
nerally too  fatigued  by  the  duties  of  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  day  for  being  able  to  do  this. 
It  is  however  understood  that,  as  this  sermon  is 
as  it  were  the  gleaning  after  the  vintage,  it  shall 
be  delivered  by  one  who  is  competent  to  do  it 
justice. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  officiating  mi- 
nister was  Mr.  M ,  the  most  popular  preacher 

in  a  town  some  twenty  miles  distant;  and  he  had, 
after  performing  the  morning  service  in'  his  own 
church,  rode  to  B  for  the  express  purpose  of 
delivering  this  evening  sermon.  He  was  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  task,  being  a  man  of 
powerful  stature  and  voice,  and  capable,  vnthoul 
fatigue  or  over-straining,  which  is  always  unplea^ 
sant  in  a  preacher,  of  making  himself  distinctly 
heard  by  the  most  distant  member  of  his  congre- 
gation. When  in  a  state  of  quietude,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  stem,  and  one 
might  almost  say  forbidding;  but  when  he 
entered  the  pulpit,  and  ministered  in  the  service 
of  his  Maker,  he  brightened  up,  so  that  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  preacher  was  a  great  contrast  to 
the  countenance  of  the  man,  and  of  itself  pro- 
claimed the  beneficial  influence  which  genuine 
religion  has  upon  human  nature. 

His  text  was  well  chosen.  It  was  the  last 
two  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.- Luke's 
gospel :  "  And  another  said,  Lord,  I  will  follow 
thee;  but  let  me  first  go  bid  them  farewell, 
which. are  at  home  in  my  house.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him.  No  man  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

Mr.  M^-^  showed,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
impressive  manner,  that  religion  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  public  services  of  the  church,  whether 
of  a  more  ordinary  or  of  a  more  sacred  character* 
is  no  religion  at  all :  but  that  it  is  a  mockery 
and  profanation  if  we  do  not  carry  it  home  with 
us,  and  make  it  .at  once  the  regulator  and  the 
comforter  of  the  whole  life  and  conversation* 
That  every  man  "  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,"  more  especially  in  those  solemn  rites 
which  the  Saviour  has  appointed,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  mission  upon  earth,  must  not  look  back ; 
but  must,  in  all  that  he  thinks,  and  in  all  that  he 
does,  keep  his  face  steadily  toward  the  Zion  of 
his  God,  and  have  the  obligation  of  the  holy 
covenant  always  before  his  mind,  so  that  he  may* 
in  all  things,  glorify  upon  earth  that  great  Re- 
deemer by  whose  intercession  he  is  saved  from 
eternal  woe.  In  the  discourse  these  doctrines 
were  of  course  amplified,  and  they  were  inter- 
woven with  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  do<> 
trine  of  salvation  through  Christ;  so  that  this 
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evening  discourse  fonned  a  most  appropriate 
summing  up  of  what  had  been  done  during  the 
day;  and  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  details,  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  preacher 
to  say  *that  it  did  not  produce  a  very  powerful 
effect,  and  though  long,  was  heard  to  the  con- 
clusion with  breathless  attention. 

The  prayer  and  the  psalmody  which  followed 
were  equally  appropriate ;  and  when  Dr.  S.  stood 
up  to  implore  the  best  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  upon  the  doings  of  that  day  especially, 
and  upon  all  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  the 
assembled  people,  there  was  literally  a  foretaste 
of  heaven  in  it 

We  left  B— with  still  enough  of  sunlight  to 
carry  us  great  part  of  our  journey ;  and  as  the 
day  was  fine,  and  the  road  was  safe  and  pleasant, 
we  took-  our  departure  with  Tight  and  joyful 
hearts.  On  the  first  part  of  our  journey  we  ex- 
changed but  few  words,  for  each,  I  suppose,  had 
fallen  into  his  own  train  of  meditation  upon  what 
he  hac  seen  and  heard.  When  we  gained  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  the  ancient  cross  marks  the 
grave  of  the  warrior  of  old,  we  simultaneously 
turned  to  look  down  upon  the  low  and  rich 
country,  now  streaked  with  shadows  from  the 
intercepted  beams  of  an  almost  horizontal  sun. 
We  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  the  scene,  to 
gain  breath,  which  had  been  tried  by  the  steep 
ascent,  as  well  as  to  admire  the  exuberant  beauty 
of  nature  which  was  amply  spread  before  us. 

'*  1  think  1  can  answer  my  own  question 
now,"  said  Tom  Allan,  "  and  tell  you  who 
Christ  is ;  for  this  day  I  have  learned,  and  the 


knowledge  is  not  more  new  to  me  than  it  is  de- 
lightful ;  but  let  us  pursue  our  journey,  and  I 
can  tell  you  as  we  walk  along." 

The  knowledge  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  Sabbath,  Tom  Allan  had  acquured  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  seemed  to 
me  much  greater  than  my  own,  though  I  had 
been  schooled  in  religious  knowledge  from  mj 
earliest  infancy.  He  lost  no  part  of  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  disposition,  but  became  a  more  de- 
lightful companion  than  ever,  and  we  pursued 
our  limited  and  humble  observations  in  fonder 
brotherhood  than  we  had  previously  done.  Tom 
mentioned  to  his  father  the  desire  which  he  had 
of  attending  the  school  in  the  next  parish,  where 
the  teacher  was  celebrated  for  his  abilities.  The 
father  consented,  and  so  diligent  was  Tom  in  his 
studies,  that  in  less  than  three  years  he  was  in  a 

condition  for  resorting  to  the  University  of , 

and  gained,  by  competition,  an  exhibition  or 
"  bursary,"  as  it  is  there  called,  nearly  sufficient 
to  cover  the  whole  of  hb  expenses.  Soon  after 
this  1  was  called  into  distant  places,  and  did  not 
again  visit  that  part  of  the  country  until  twenty 
years  had  elapsed.  Upon  returning  at  this  time, 
1  found  that  Dr.  S.  had  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  that  Tom 
Allan  had  succeeded  him  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  B  I  lost  no  time  in  paying  him  a  visit ; 

and  he  said,  "  If  I  had  not  asked.  Who  is  Christ? 
and  you  replied,  *  Come  along  with  me,'  I  should 
not  have  been  in  my  present  situation,  and  might 
have  been  without  God  in  the  world." 


THE  PRESS. 


The  utility  and  uifluence  of  the  press,  in  the 
world  of  our  moral  being,  is  strikingly  and  beau- 
tifully analogous  to  that  property  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  physical  universe  which  we  call 
*'  reflection."  For,  as  by  this  simple,  yet  wonder- 
ful contrivance  of  nature,  not  only  is  light  from 
the  great  luminaries  transmitted  to  us,  but  every 
visible  particle  of  matter  is  made  by  radiations,  in 
turn,  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  light  and 
glory  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  until  earth  is 
filled  with  beauty,  and  heaven  with  splendour: 
80  the  "  press"  not  only  transmits  to  us,  from 
their  rich  and  elevated  sources,  the  world-en- 
lightening rays  of  genius  and  science,  but  even 
the  smallest  radiations  of  mmd,  the  feeblest 
scintillations  of  intellect,  are  enabled,  by  its  aid, 
to  render  their  minute  beauties  visible ;  tending, 
by  their  infinite  number,  rather  than  by  their  in- 
dividual importance,  to  promote  the  general 
spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement of  society.  Genius  dazzles  and  de- 
lights us ;  but  it  is  the  multitudinous  radiations 
from  inferior  minds  which  make  us  acquainted 
with  those  ten  thousand  proximate  objects  upon 


which  our  happiness  and  well-being  in  a  great 
degree  depend,  yet  which,  but  for  the  "  press," 
would,  perhaps,  entirely,  and  for  ever,  have 
escaped  our  notice.  Who  can  feel  himself  to  be 
thus  standing  amidst  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
intellectual  radiations  which  this  agent  of  light 
is  continually  diffusing  in  profuse  splendour 
around  him, — ^filling  the  once  dark  and  gloomy 
region  of  our  moral  world  with  a  flood  of  light, 
—and  not  rejoice  in  the  consideration  that  such 
a  medium  for  communicating  knowledge  has  been 
discovered;  not  adore  the  beneficent  wisdom 
which  has  provided  such  a  means  for  the  delight 
and  improvement  of  his  rational  creatures  ?  As 
without  the  property  of  "  reflection  "  in  the  at- 
mosphere,  though  the  glorious  luminaries  of  hea- 
ven might  still  walk  in  brightness  the  paths  of 
their  magnificent  orbits,  rejoicing  in  their  un- 
diminished lustres,  or  repose  themselves  in  solemn 
grandeur  on  their  everlasting  thrones,  cheering 
and  delighting  the  worlds  of  creatures  by  which 
they  are  immediately  surrounded,  yet  we  should 
derive  no  advantage  from  their  existence,  no 
delight  from  their  career  of  glory ;  deprived  of 
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its  aid,  even  the  world  of  light  itself  would  com- 
municate no  light  to  us ;  nor  the  canopy  from 
which  ten  thousand  lesser  brilliants  now  shed 
their  streams  of  radiance  upon  our  path,  be  other 
than  a  starless  void,  a  dark  and  gloomy  waste  : 
so,  were  the  vivifying  labours  of  the  press  sus- 
pended, though  those  mighty  master-spirits  of 
our  common  nature, — those  worlds  of  intellectual 
energy  which,  as  it  were,  of  themselves,  create 
the  light  in  which  "  they  live  and  move" — ^might 
continue,  though  withdrawn  from  their  influence 
over  meaner  minds,  to  solace  their  own  spirits  in 
the  unborrowed  wealth  of  native  genius ;  might 
sttU   pursue   in   solitude   their   godlike   course, 


revelling  and  rejoicing  in  all  the  delights  of 
refined  and  elevated  intellectual  existence, — ^we, 
who  walk  but  by  the  reflexion  of  their  light,  who 
shine  but  by  reason  of  their  brightness,  and  are 
mentally  visible  to  each  other  but  as  we  radiate 
the  scattered  beams  of  their  profuse  effulgence, 
should  soon  present,  in  our  degradation  and  de* 
basement,  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  dark  moral 
chaos,  wheie  every  thing  which  now  instructs, 
and  charms,  and  ennobles,  would  speedily  be 
buried  beneath  an  ever-gathering,  ever-deepening 
cloud  of  cheerless,  undistinguishable  barbarism.— 
Recreations  in  Jtetirement,     1 88  7. 


THE  YEW. 


Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  yews  in  our  churchyards ; 
to  me  it  has  always  seemed  most  natural  and 
simple  to  believe,  that,  being  indisputably  indi- 
genous, and,  from  its  perennial  verdure,^  its  lon- 
gevity, and  the  durability  of  the  wood,  at  once 
an  emblem  and  a  specimen  of  immortality,  it 
would  be  employed  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  on 
their  first  arrival  here,  as  the  best  substitute  for 
the  cypress,  to  deck  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and 
for  other  sacred  purposes.f  History  and  tradition 
concur  in  telling  iis  that  it  was  allowed  as  a 
tribute  to  departed  worth  or  friendship,  under  that 
new  and  purer  system  which  confirmed  to  them 
the  cheering  prospect  of  a  reunion  after  death 
with  those  who  had  shared  their  pleasures  and 
affections  here.  It  was  also  closely  connected, 
in  the  superstitions  of  our  simple  forefathers,  with 
ghosts  and  fairies. 

In  a  very  ancient  Welsh  bard,  we  are  told  of 
two  churches  eminent  for  their  prodigious  yew 
trees: — 

^  Ba$»gor  Eagor^  a  Bangeibyr  HhiUan 
Yidder  dodvan  er  dyd  Yvryx. " 

Which  has  been  thus  translated : — "  The  mins- 
ter of  Esgor  and  that  of  Henllan,  of  celebrity  for 
sheltering  yews."*  Henllan  signifies  an  "  old 
grove;"  thus  proving  that  its  church  stood  where 
druid  worship  had  been  performed.  There  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  real  origin  of 
planting  it  in  our  churchyards.  And  if  it  be 
said  that  this,  its  usual  though  not  natural  situa- 
tion rather  proves  the  venerable  trees  we  find 
there  not  to  be  older,  at  most,  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  it  may  be  stated  in  re- 
ply, that  our  earliest  Christian  churches  were 
generally  erected  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
heathen  temple,  and  that  at  least  one  motive  for 

*  Ita  Teiy  oAine  leemB  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic,  tw, 
ngnifying  **  Twduie.** 

t  In  Bome  parts  of  Hampehtre  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
sponge  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  an  infusion  of  jew- 
leavei,  under  the  ide»  th«t  it  retards  or  prevents  putrefiu> 
tion. 


placing  them  there  would  be  their  proximity  to 
trees  so  sacred,  already  venerable  for  size,  and 
indispensable  in  their  religious  rites.  That  these 
rites  were  performed,  and  altars  erected,  in  groves, 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  we  know  from  the 
Pentateuch.  The  devotions  and  sacrifices  of 
Baal  among  the  Moabites,  and  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  the  Canaanites  and  other  Gentile  tribes, 
were  performed  in  groves  and  high  places.  Thb 
druids  chose  for  their  places  of  worship  the  tops 
of  wooded  hills,  where,  as  they  allowed  no  covered 
temples,  they  cleared  out  a  circular  space,  and 
erected  their  circles  of  stone.:^  Many  of  the 
first  Christian  churches  were  built,  and  inter- 
twined with  green  boughs,  on  the  sites  of  druidi- 
cal  groves.  When  Augustine  was  sent  by 
Gregory  the  Great  to  preach  Christianity  in 
Britain,  he  was  particularly  enjoined  not  to  de» 
stroy  the  heathen  temples,  but  only  to  remove  the 
images,  to  wash  the  walls  with  holy  w.ater,  to 
erect  altars,  &c.,  and  to  convert  them  into  Chris- 
tian churches.  These  were  the  designata  loca 
gentilium,  in  which  our  converted  ancestors  per 
formed  their  first  Christian  worship.  Llan,  so 
general  a  name  for  towns  and  villages  in  Wales, 
is  A  contraction  of  the  British  llwyn,  a  grove: 
and,  strictly,  means  an  enclosure,  rather  than  a 
church,  the  places  so  designated  being  probably 
the  earliest  inhabited  spots,  and  also  those  where 
religious  rites  would  be  celebrated.  Eglwys 
means  a  "Christian  church,"  (Ecclesia,)  and 
probably  those  were  so  called  which  were  first 

X  Many  of  the  remote  Welsh  churches  are  on  little 
eminences  among  the  wooded  hills.  It  has  been  suggested 
whether  the  words  kirk  and  church  might  not  originate  in 
Cerrig^  a  "stone,"  or  "circle  of  stones,'*  the  first  churches 
having  been  placed  within  these  ciroular  stone  enclosures. 
The  word  CatTf  a  ^*camp,"  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of 
Wales,  for  the  wall  round  a  churchyard.  Some  writers 
helieve  that  round  churches  are  the  most  ancient  in 
England.  A  circle  was  the  most  sacred  symbol,  among  the 
Eastern  nations,  of  antiquity;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  raised  platform,  within  a  circle  of  stones, 
which  is  sometimes  found  around  old  yews,  as  in  Darlcy 
and  lianfoist  churchyards,  is  not  a  xemnant  of  this  super- 
stition. 
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erected  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
not  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple.  History  and 
tradition  give  their  concurrent  testimony  that  the 
yew  was  held  sacred  by  our  remotest  ancestors; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  many  of 
the  specimens  which  still  survive,  must  have 
been  planted  long  before  the  first  promulgation 
of  Christianity.  Nay,  some  yews,  still  standing, 
are  probably  above  three  thousand  years  old. 
Who,  without  emotion,  can  look  upon  one  of 
these  primeval  giants,  the  oldest  of  living  forms, 


which  after  totTing  the  storms  and  aeoidente  of 
so  many  centuries,  after  being  the  contemporary 
of  successive  dynasties  and  governments  now 
swept  away,  and  surviving  vaiious  changes  in  the 
customs,  nay  even  in  the  language  and  religion 
of  the  country,  still  enjoys  a  green  old  age,  and 
promises  to  remain,  /or  centuries  to  oome,  the 
living  though  unconscious  witness  of  other  un- 
foreseen events  and  changes,  when  we  shall  have 
jomed  our  fathers  beneath  its  shade? — MtMg. 
Not.  Hiit. 


FICTION. 

SECOND   ABTICLE. 


In  a  paper  in  our  second  number  we  led  our 
readers  along  with  us,  in  the  bonds  of  a  happy 
and  cordial  friendship,  through  the  radiant  and 
flowery  ages  during  which  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  imaginative  fiction  was  nurtured,  fed, 
and  cherished,  by  the  united  kindred  of  mankind, 
as  a  rich  and  a  warm  delight — as  a  thing  to  be 
reflected  on  in  the  circle  of  household  relation- 
ship, and  by  the  fireside  of  mutual  friendship-^ 
amid  the  wide^spread  fields  and  plains  of  nature 
— as  well  upon  the  mountain-top  as  amid  the 
sequestered  and  secret  solitudes  of  hidden  val- 
leys. And  now,  kind  and  gentle  reader,  after 
this  wild  aerial  flight  of  thoughtful  and  dreamy 
fancy,  (though  all  the  while  claiming  companion- 
ship with  a  sincere  but  gentle  philosophy,)  will 
you  permit  us  to  settle  down  our  wings  in  the 
early  noon  of  an  unclouded  sunshine,  whilst  we 
reason,  in  gentle  mood  withal,  upon  the  theme 
and  subject  of  our  contemplations,  and  set  before 
you  some  of  those  speculations  of  mystic  and 
quick  fancy  which,  as  we  write,  spring  up  like 
the  increasing  abundance  and  ambrosial  odour 
«f  oew-bom  spring  flowers  around  us. 

Many  and  nmnerous  have  been  the  ingenious 
end  beautiful  speculations  of  thought,  in  which 
the  lonely  student  and  the  reasoning  philosopher 
have  indulged,  concei'hing  the  sources  of  that 
pleasurable  delight  into  which  the  mind  en- 
ters, after  the  perusal  of  those  writmgs  which 
involve  in  theur  narration  a  series  of  fictitious 
adventures,  as  well  as  concerning  the  reason  why 
this  delight  is  more  lively  and  more  generally 
felt,  than  is  the  satisfiiction  which  we  receive  from 
perusing  the  pages  of  truth  and  history.  Beattie, 
in  his  *'  Essay  on  Fable  and  Romance,"  has  con- 
sidered it  as  an  effiset  and  result  of  the  moral 
weakness  and  degeneracy  of  our  nature,  which, 
too  grovelling  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
beautiful  and  nugestic  loveliness  of  truth,  sur- 
renders itself  up  as  a  most  willing  slave  and 
captive  to  the  masked  and  meretricious  allure- 
ments of  fiction.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "Essays," 
tells  us,  that  the  soul^  tired  with  the  even  and 
dull  ui^ormity  of  life,  disgusted  with  the  cold 


and  icy  tameness  of  real  characters  and  events, 
so  disproportionate  to  the  nobility  of  its  exalted 
nature,  and  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  its  final  desti- 
nation, rejoices  to  escape,  in  its  gladdening  free- 
dom, into  the  rich  and  luxurious  regions  of  fancy, 
where  it  can  delight  itself  in  ever-varying  com- 
binations, and  gratify  its  high  aspirations  by  the 
contemplation  of  personages  rich  in  the  united  as- 
semblage of  all  possible  perfections.  The  true  and 
solid  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  we  derive 
firom  the  perusal  of,  and  after-reflection  on.  the 
pages  of  a  fictitious  narrative  or  a  dramatic  com- 
position, in  the  quiet  secrecy  of  our  study,  may 
be  said  to  arise  fh)m  the  union  of  our  sympathies 
with  the  feelings  of  the  persons  brought  before 
us  in  the  narrative  or  the  drama,  and  from  our 
curiosity  being  powerfully  awakened  and  excited 
to  know  what  may  be  the  probable  future  fate 
and  destiny  of  those  same  persons  who  have  been 
by  these  means  introduced  to  our  notice.  But 
our  participation  in  the  sympathies,  feelings,  and 
passions  thus  delineated  soon  becomes  wavering, 
unsteady,  and  eventually  droops,  unless  we  are 
kept  constanUy  enlivened,  in  all  our  sensations 
and  perceptions,  by  the  continued  development 
of  a  well-connected  and  skilfully-arranged  series 
of  critical  situations,  circumstances,  and  trials, 
which  shall  call  forth,  in  their  narration,  all  the 
more  vivid  and  powerful  sentiments  of  the  mind, 
so  that  even  thought  shall  become  like  an  over- 
charged and  sultry  summer  atmosphere,  filled 
with  the  rich  and  radiant  fusion  of  mental  and 
spirit-like  electricity.  The  softer,  and  gentler, 
and  finer  feelings,  also,  of  our  nature,  must  be 
brought  into  vivid  action;  our  own  individual 
interests  in  the  world,  and  its  mhabitants  around 
us,  under  whatever  aspect  they  may  shine,  must 
be  aroused  by  the  intervention  and  assistance  of 
those  fortuitous  events  which,  as  they  happen  to 
the  character  whose  life,  conversation,  and  adven- 
tures they  narrate,  so,  if  they  be  powerfully  and 
vividly  expressed,  (without  which  most  fictitious 
narrative  will  fidl,)  they  will  awaken  in  our 
own  minds  the  recollection  of  a  past  similar 
event  or  circumstance  which  may  have  happened 
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Ui  ourselves  i  or  they  will  carry  us  along  with 
them  into  the  regions  and  recesses  of  an  unknown 
future,  wherein  may  lie  buried  the  very  germs 
and  seeds  of  a  preeisely  similar  adventure,  or 
series  of  adventures,  in  which,  as  destiny  or  fate 
may  devise  or  divine,  we  may  perform  the  part 
of  Hamlet  or  Harlequin  j  for,  as  the  hand  and 
will  of  an  unseen  guide,  guardian,  and  director 
may  choose,  we  may  be  sublime  either  in  our  dis- 
may or  despair,  or  become  the  simpleton  and  the 
buffo<m  aaiid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  those  who 
look  upon  the  world  around  them  with  the  same 
iEsop-eyes  with  which  they  look  upon  a  grand 
and  gorgeous  pantomime.  Unless  our  thoughts 
and  sensibilities  are  thus  awakened  and  aroused 
£rom  their  dormant  and  leaden  sleep->unless  our 
complete  and  entire  &culties  are  thus  stirred  up 
and  fired — ^unless  we  are  thus  led  into  the  inner 
penetralia,  and  ean  have  all  the  characters  laid 
bare  before  us,  and  compare  their  feelings  and 
passions  with  those  which  thrill  and  throb  within 
our  own  l>osoms,  the  awakening  interest  and 
sympathy  of  our  hearts  will  be  none,  our  co- 
equality  and  co-partnership  with  the  ideal  will 
become  diluted  and  dissolved  "  by  mutual  con- 
sent," and  we  shall  but  reap  the  same  wintry  and 
barren  share  of  mental  harvest  from  reading  such 
a  sullen  and  spiritless  narrative  as  we  have  thus 
negatively  described,  as  we  should  gather  from 
the  simple  solution  of  a  riddle,  or  the  childish 
disentanglement  of  a  puzzle. 

We  need  scarcely  in  this  place  remark,  that  the 
above  traits  and  incidents,  appealing  as  they  do 
more  powerfully  than  all  others  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  are  more  frequently  sought  for,  and  are 
also  most  frequently  found,  in  that  class  of  ficti- 
tious narratives  of  life  and  composition  to  which 
the  term  "  novel "  has  most  commonly  and  gene« 
rally  been  applied.  It  may  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  offer  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  this  most  fruitful  and  fertile  theme ;  and 
the  present  opportunity  appears  to  us,  indeed,  to 
be  the  most  fit  and  proper  one  that  we  could 
select  for  such  a  pqrpose.  The  following  general 
remarks  on  novels  and  novelists  we  have  selected, 
arranged,  and  condensed  from  a  variety  of  sources  : 
they  will  serve  to  give  our  readers  a  general  and 
extended  outline  of  the  subject,  which  they  can 
fill  up  by  an  extensive  study  and  perusal  of  those 
topics  and  subjects  to  which  we  shall  more 
minutely  and  particularly  draw  their  attention  as 
we  proceed.  We  must,  in  the  outset,  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  opinion  and  right  of  expressing 
our  sentiments  as  to  the  engendering  and  diffu- 
sion of  principles  which  such  works  as  those  to 
which  we  are  now  more  particularly  adverting 
are  calculated  to  aid  in  and  assist,  whether  they 
be  of  good  report  or  evil  report, — ^whether  they 
affect  an  undivided  individual  welfare,  or  ramify 
and  spread  their  peace  or  poison  over  large  and 
extended  mssaes  of  the  pnbUc  community. 

It  is  an  univenally  acknowledged  hci  on  all 


sides,  that  the  novel  is  the  only  form  and  species 
of  composition  to  which  the  talent,  genius,  or 
invention  of  modem  literature  can  lay  any  just 
or  well-founded  claim;  and  as  it  bears  on  its 
front  the  impress,  aspect,  and  appearance  of  being 
clothed  and  invested  in  a  form  as  nearly  ap« 
proaching  to  the  natural  one  as  any  that  exists, 
it  win  not  become  a  subject  of  much  wonder 
that  much  discussion  and  speculation,  both  learned 
and  vulgar,  should  have  been  hazarded  upon  the 
conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  its  remaining  un- 
touched, to  all  intents  and  purposes  affecting  its 
vitality  and  stability,  by  those  other  authors  and 
literary  composers  who  have  carried  dramatic 
composition  on  the  one  hand,  and  historical  di»> 
play  and  research  on  the  other,  to  their  highest 
and  loftiest  altitude  of  classical  perfection.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  maintained  and  proved,  by 
many  clever  and  ingenious  writers,  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  manners  and  customs  which  were 
prevalent  in  the  olden  times  of  a  renowned  and 
classical  antiquity,  did  not  present  to  the  scholar 
or  literary  observer  a  field  for  this  kind  of  struc- 
tural and  delineative  composition  at  all  equal  to 
or  fit  to  be  compared  with  that  which  social  life, 
as  it  exists  and  has  existed  In  modem  times, 
supplies.  The  division  of  a  vast  and  barbarous 
population  into  the  two  great  classes  of  freemen 
and  slaves,  abridged,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  in 
a  miserable  manner,  that  wide  extent  and  range 
which  the  social  sympathies  and  friendships  of 
modem  times  are  permitted  to  enjoy ;  whilst  the 
almost  exclusively  oriental  division  and  separa^ 
tion  of  the  sexes  from  each  other,  in  the  higher 
as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  implied 
and  seemed  to  keep  up,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
unhappy  defect  of  the  interests  of  a  liberal  and 
humanising  community.  It  were  false  and  absurd 
to  deny  tliat  the  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
circumstances  as  these  must  have  been  sought 
for  and  found  in  the  exertion  of  an  extensive  and 
most  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  entire 
creation,  being,  and  aspect  of  society  in  the 
ancient  ages ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
entertain  some  sceptical  doubts  upon  the  decided 
fact,  that  the  influences  which  we  have  detailed 
could  ever  have  been  found  to  operate  to  the 
great  and  serious  extent  which  the  above  remarks 
would  assume :  we  will,  therefore,  give  the  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  We  have  the  poets, 
the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
before  us,  as  developed  in  their  lives  and  charac- 
ters which  have  come  down  to  us ;  the  fragmen- 
tary specimens  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
same  period  of  the  world  still,  in  the  present  day, 
remain  as  00  many  specimen-impressions  of  the 
genius  and  talent  which  distinguished  alike  the 
artificer  and  the  pupil  of  science ;  whilst  the  in- 
fluence of  that  intellect  which  was  rife  in  those 
days,  is  stamped  in  indelible  traces  on  every 
European  language,  as  well  as  on  every  system 
of  juxispmdence  that  has  ever  yet  been  applied 
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or  employed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
most  simple  and  ordinary  transactions  of  every- 
day social  life  amongst  any  class  of  the  civilised 
or  humanised  community.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter,  we  suspect,  to  find  any  one  who 
could  resist  a  smile  at  hearing  it  maintained  that 
a  Fielding  or  Le  Sage  could  have  been  at  any 
loss  for  materials  amidst  a  society  so  exquisitely 
refined  and  complicated  as  the  recorded  decisions 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  old 
Roman  lawyers  would  seem  to  imply.  But  for 
the  support  of  this  argument,  we  have  no  need 
to  call  in  the  aiding  assistance  of  any  extraor- 
dinary or  special  authority.  Artificial  institu- 
tions may  be  as  ill  arranged  and  devised  as  they 
are  clumsily  put  together,  yet  their  heterogeneous 
and  chaotic  formation  will  not  deprive  us  of  the 
very  members  who  form  part  and  parcel  of  their 
entire  mass,  and  who  tend,  by  their  numerical 
strength,  to  support  the  crazy  and  disjointed 
structure  they  have  raised  over  their  heads  :  the 
men  and  women,  parents  and  children,  lovers  and 
friends,  servants,  slaves,  and  masters — these  are 
not  taken  from  us,  but  remain  in  their  mutually 
dependent  and  depending  situation  relatively  to 
each  one  around  them ;  they  still  have,  and  still 
retain  within  their  breasts,  the  conscious  moral 
dignity  of  their  nature,  and  the  superiority  and 
excellence  of  all  virtuous  principles;  though, 
whilst  they  remain  among  the  dwellers  of  the 
earth,  a;.d  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  they  must 
remain  the  subjects  of  the  temptation  of  the 
things  of  sense,  and  the  tyranny  and  despotism 
of  passion.  We  may  look  back  to  the  ages  of 
the  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  we  may  con- 
sider the  events  and  circumstances  that  have 
shook  the  nations  of  the  earth  like  a  whirlwind, 
from  that  genesis  of  all  things,  even  until  the  pre- 
sent days  of  the  world's  ancestry,  and  we  shall 
find  that,  in  every  age,  and  under  every  moral 
and  social  aspect  affecting  the  people  of  a  civil- 
ised community,  the  great  and  leading  elements 
of  social  interest  and  support  must  have  been, 
and  we  might  add,  always  have  been,  one  and 
the  same.  Laws  might  have  been  made,  and 
orders  and  regulations  might  have  been  issued, 
for  the  order  of  processions,  or  the  march  to  a 
satumalian  festivity,  and  these  might  have  been 
strictly  recognised  and  abided  by ;  but  we  should 
be  inclined  to  venture  some  very  strong  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  same  obedient  and  decorous 
propriety  would  have  been  observed  had  these 
edicts  extended  also  to  the  full  assurance  of 
domestic  comfort  and  coigugal  happiness  to  the 
husband  of  a  Xantippe,  or  to  the  total  prevention 
of  an  Arria  from  dying  with  her  Petus.  To 
apeak  the  truth,  it  does  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
assertion  which  is  strangely  out  of  place,  and 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  mark  which  it  would 
hit,  to  look  upon  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  blotting  out  nearly  three 
parti  of  the  population  ih)m  the  map  of  manners 


and  customs;  especially,  too,  when  we  reflect 
that  it  was  to  that  very  dark  and  degraded  con- 
dition of  human  life  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
Dromio,  and  for  a  Terence  who  drew  him.  And 
highly,  we  are  willing  to  own,  as  woman  is  in* 
debted  to  the.  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  gal- 
lantry and  renown  of  Gothic  chivalry,  we  maj 
look  in  vain  to  find  any  charm  of  the  female 
character  entirely  destitute  of  a  homage  at  once 
respectful  and  lofty,  amongst  the  people  of  those 
nations  who  could  value,  and  therefore  appreciate 
the  amatory  delicacy  evident  in  the  Anthologies, 
the  filial  piety  and  regard  of  an  Antigone,  the 
conjugal  devotion  and  attachment  of  an  Alcestis, 
or  the  majestic  despair  and  lofty  sorrow  of  an  . 
Andromache.  We  may  possibly  concede  it  as 
a  matter  of  regret,  that,  amongst  the  liteistore 
of  the  ancient  times- which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  we  should  have  bad  no  production 
of  that  fictitious  nature  generally  denominated  a 
"  novel."  But  it  would  assuredly  argue  a  strange 
and  vain-glorious  want  of  sense,  were  we  unhesi^ 
tatingly  to  decide  that  the  materials  going  to  the 
formation  of  any  class  or  species  of  imaginative 
composition  could  not  have  been  found  in  rich- 
ness and  abundance  amongst  those  civilised  com- 
munities of  Greece  and  Rome  who,  from  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  them,  from  the  perusal 
of  their  works  of  classical  philosophy,  must  have 
been  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  highest  and 
noblest  displays  of  human  intellect,  science,  and 
learning,  in  every  form  and  grade  possible,  as 
well  as  with  the  exhibition  of  human  character 
under  every  variety  of  light  and  shade  which 
could  possibly  result  from  the  j^ring  and  con- 
flicting influences  of  principle  and  passion  upon 
every  shade  and  variety  of  human  temperament 
and  constitution. 

These  points  and  arguments  we  might  amply 
commence  illustrating,  by  referring  to  the  higii 
standard  of  the  master  of  Grecian  verse,  and 
inquire  whether  any  one  who  has  read  Horace, 
can  doubt  for  one  moment  that  he  might  have 
written  a  novel  ?  We  must  equally  suppose  that 
Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  had  uncles,  and  aunts, 
and  cousins,  amongst  those  very  slaves  from  the 
midst  of  whose  dregs  and  degradation  his  &mily 
had  so  recently  emerged.  He  rose  by  his  own 
talents  from  this  low  state  of  life  to  the  very 
highest  rank  of  society.  He  had  seen  the  lives 
of  mankind  and  womankind  in  every  class,  order, 
degree,  and  rank  in  the  community — ^in  the  hovel 
and  the  cottage — ^in  the  hall  and  the  palace,  as 
well  as  in  every  medium  and  intervening  kind  of 
human  habitation.  He  had  enjoyed  the  reckless 
laugh  and  the  bizarre  humour  of  inns;  and 
whether  he  entered  fully  and  deeply  into  them 
or  not,  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  all  the 
incidents  of  a  campaign  whose  annals  were  most 
probably  of  a  nature  as  various  and  interesting 
as  those  belonging  either  to  Culloden,  the  Penin- 
sula, or  Waterloo.     He  was  the  companion  of 
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^latetmen  whose  li^es,  characters,  and  manners, 
may  have  involved  as  much  of  the  light  and 
shade  belonging  to  them  as  did  those  of  Olivarez, 
PizaiTo,  Buckingham,  or  Chatham.  Nor  can  we 
dissent  from  the  supposition  that  the  affections 
of  the  Ovids  and  the  Julias  had  nothing  in  them 
affording  either  entertainment  or  interest ;  or,  as 
has  been  observed,  that  the  author  of  "  Peregrine 
Pickle  "  could  have  supped  with  Novidienus,  and 
found  no  use  for  his  tables.  The  social  order 
and  being  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  pregnant  with  facts  and  circumstances  which, 
fragmentary  as  they  may  be,  are  yet  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  assumption,  that  had  such  a  being 
as  a  novelist  sprung  out  of  the  philosophic  and 
classic  characters  of  those  days,  the  materials 
which  his  genius  could  have  raised  up  were  scat- 
tered in  the  greatest  profusion  around  him ;  and 
the  journey  to  Brundusium  would  of  itself  afford 
proof  enough  that  the  expedition  of  a  Roman 
Humphrey  Clinker  might  have  been.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  question  much  whether  the  Sabine 
farmhouse  might  not  have  been  described  as 
minutely  as  Pliny*s  villa,  and  yet  as  lightly  and 
elegantly  as  the  pavilions  of  Lizias ;  or  whether 
the  complete  and  satis&ctory,  though  untechni- 
cal,  description  of  such  a  scene  of  refreshing 
retirement  would  not  have  given  a  great  relish 
of  luxurious  delight  to  the  reader  who,  after 
perunog  two  controversial  volumes  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  Via  Sacra,  had  been  compelled  to 
feel  as  though  he  had,  iu  good  earnest, 

**  Heard  the  imperial  dtft  din 
Beat  on  hia  ladate  ear." 

But  that  peculiar  province  of  fiction  which 
this  class  of  works  may  be  said  to  identify  itself 
with  and  occupy  more  particularly,  demand,  in 


the  exercise  of  that  power  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  exercise  over  the  mind,  an  excitement 
and  interest  which  shall  appeal  to  the  darker 
and  deeper  shades  of  human  character,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  a  more  common  and  every-day  nature. 
And  in  pursuance  of  this  argument,  as  applied 
to  what  we  have  noted  above  on  this  subject,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  if  we  look  for  such  dark  and 
enchanting  excitements  in  the  classic  ages,  we 
shall  readily  discover  that  the  Jews  and  Chal- 
deans, who  inhabited,  for  a  long  period  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  the 
imperial  city,  might  have  been  made  quite  as 
imposing,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  gipsies,  real 
or  romantic,  with  which  our  perusals  or  peregrina- 
tions have  made  us  acquainted ;  or,  to  come  down 
to  a  period  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  can  a*)  easily  conjecture  that  the 
Canidia  of  the  Roman  city  would  have  presented 
as  picturesque  a  full-length  as  the  Meg  Merhlies 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  As  regards  that  pecu- 
liarly-interesting class  of  outlaws, — to  wit,  rob- 
bers and  murderers  in  their  caves, — both  Le  Sage 
and  Smollett  have  taken  the  outline- sketches  of 
some  of  their  best  pieces  of  that  sort  from  Lucian ; 
and  we  may  state,  indeed,  that  both  this  last  writer 
and  the  author — whoever  he  was — ^who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Petronius,  have,  in  many  parts 
of  their  writings,  approached  so  closely  to  the 
strain  and  tone  of  some  of  our  most  popular 
novelists,  that  we  wonder  at,  scarcely  less  than 
we  regret,  the  circumstance  if  their  having  mis- 
taken the  wide  and  full  career  of  a  path  which 
was  so  near  to  them,  and  which,  if  they  had  once 
hit  upon  it,  they  would  have  found  to  be  most 
admirably  adapted  for  the  display  of  their  pecu- 
liar talents.  Ephon. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT. 


Iff  our  former  papers  we  confined  ourselves  to 
a  consideration  of  the  various  modes  by  which 
heat  is  communicated :  we  now  propose  to  treat 
of  the  principal  effects  produced  l>y  such  com- 
munication ;  and  these  we  shall  find  both  interest- 
ing and  important. 

Heat  regulates,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
dimensions  and  form  of  bodies.  An  increase  of 
heat  in  a  substance  is  almost  uniformly  attended 
with  an  increase  of  its  size,  whilst  a  diminution  of 
heat  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  size.  It  appears  to  excite  a  repulsion 
between  the  particles  of  which  the  substance  is 
composed,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  forces  that 
hold  them  together :  hence  heat,  and  the  principle 
causing  attraction,  have  properly  been  represented 
as  two  great  antagonist  powers  in  nature ;  the 
one  tending  to  keep  the  particles  of  bodies  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  the  other  to  bring  them 
Into  close  contact.  We  shall  speak  of  this  effect 
of  heat^  under  the  term  Expansion.    Agam :  as 


to  the  influence  which  heat  exerts  on  the  form  of 
bodies,  we  find  that  through  its  agency  solids  are 
converted  into  liquids,  and  liquids  into  vapours, 
and  that  these  three  different  states  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  its  presence;  but  to  this  we 
shall  revert  hereafter  undei  the  heads  of  Lique* 
faction  and  Vaporization. 

Expansion. — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  to 
which  only  apparent  exceptions  exist,  "  that  all 
bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  and  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  same  body  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  enters  it;"  but  although  this  is  the 
case,  all  bodies  are  not  eqttally  expanded  by 
heat.  This  is  owing  to  the  varying  force  of  the 
cohesive  attraction  to  be  overcome :  for  where  that 
force  is  the  greatest,  as  in  solids,  expansion  is 
least ;  whilst  liquids  or  gases,  which  possess  much 
less  cohesive  power,  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Many  experiments  have  been  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  expansion  which  different 
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solids  uncler^  from  equal  additions  of  heat,  as  a 
correet  knowledge  on  this  point  is  capable  of 
considerable  practical  applications  in  the  arts, 
especially  in  the  formation  of  pendulums  and 
balance-wheels.  For  the  results  of  these  experi- 
mental we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  tables 
given  in  systematic  treatises  on  heat.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  different  solids  do  not  expand  to 
the  same  degree^  and  that  the  expansion  of  the 
same  solid  increases  as  the  temperature  increases. 
A  body,  when  heated  and  allowed  to  cool,  usually 
recovers  its  exact  original  dimensions. 

Numerous  illustrations  might  be  selected  from 
fects  commonly  observed  by  every  one,  but  the 
following  will  suffice.  We  all  know  how  liable 
glass  vessels  are  to  crack  from  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  them,  and  that  the  thicker  they 
are,  the  greater  the  liability.  This  is  owing  to 
the  unequal  expansion  which  takes  place,  for 
glass  being  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  one  sur- 
face becomes  heated  and  expanded  before  the 
temperature  and  dimensions  of  the  other  can  be 
increased,  and  whilst  in  this  state  the  particles 
break  asunder.  This  is  also  the  reason  why 
glass  mirrors  are  so  frequently  broken  from  a 
candle  being  placed  too  near  them. 

Wheelwrights  take  advantage  of  this  property 
of  solids,  in  expanding  when  heated,  and  subse- 
quently contracting  as  they  cool,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  carriage-wheels.  The  iron  rim  or  tire  which 
they  place  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  is 
always  made  too  small :  they  therefore  heat  it,  and, 
whilst  expanded^  are  enabled  to  £t  it  on.  As  it 
cools,  it  contracts,  and  binds  the  other  parts  of  the 
wheel  firmly  together. 

The  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat  is  exemplified 
in  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  the  fluid  in  a  vessel 
running  over  if  placed  on  a  fire  when  quite  full;  and 
it  illustrates  also  the  fact,  that  liquids  expand  more 
than  solids ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  capacity 
of  the  containing  vessel  were  increased  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  no  overflow 
could  occur.  The  dilatation  of  liquids,  also,  simi- 
larly to  that  of  solids,  increases  as  the  tempera^ 
ture  increases;  that  is,  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
at  200  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  would  expand 
more  than  the  same  quantity  at  50  degrees  by 
an  equal  addition  of  heat. 

Different  liquids  do  not  dilate  to  the  same 
extent  from  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 
Those  are  most  expansible  which  require  the 
lowest  temperature  to  boil  them. 


Liquids  also  contract  as  they  cool,  in  a  i 
analogous  to  that  of  solids.  To  this,  however, 
there  are  several  remarkable  exceptions.  Water 
is  one  of  these.  It  is  found  to  contntct  very 
gradually,  as  it  cools,  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
point  in  the  thermometric  scale  (about  40«  Fah- 
renheit), when  it  commences  expanding,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  until  the  temperature  is  reduced 
to  ^2^  when  it  freeses.  This  expansion  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  contraction  of  the  con- 
taining vessel;  but  although  this  has  certainly 
some  share  in  producing  the  effect.  Dr.  Hope  has 
satisfactorily  proved  that  water  really  experiences 
an  increase  of  bulk  as  it  cools  below  40^  This 
is  a  most  beautiful  provision  of  a  beneficent 
Creator;  for  it  is  owing  to  this  that  our  lakes,  and 
other  pieces  of  water,  are  prevented  firom  be- 
coming, during  a  severe  winter,  a  mass  of  ice, 
which  the  heat  of  a  returning  summer  would 
never  be  sufficient  to  melt:  for  were  water  to 
observe  the  ordinary  law  of  contraction,  the  fluid 
at  the  surface  of  a  lake,  becoming  heavier  as  it 
froze,  would  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  this  process 
would  continue  until  the  whole  became  solid; 
whereas,  by  this  bountiful  deviation  from  the  law, 
ice  is  in  fact  lighter  than  water,  accumulates  on 
its  surface,  and  thereby  greatly  protects  the  re- 
mainder from  congelation. 

The  force  with  which  water  expands  as  it 
freezes  is  very  great  Water-pipes  are  frequently 
burst  by  it.  Narrow-necked  watet4)ottle8,  ui  our 
bed-rooms,  are  often  broken  during  a  severe 
frosty  night,  if  completely  filled.  And  in  aR 
experiment  performed  at  Quebec,  a  bomb>sbell 
was  actually  burst  by  the  force  exerted  by  this 
liquid  expanding  as  it  congealed. 

The  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  by  heat,  may 
be  illustrated  by  inverting  a  wine-glass  on  a 
plate  containing  a  little  water,  so  as  to  surround 
the  margin  of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time 
confine  the  air:  if  a  little  warm  water  is  now 
poured  on  the  plate  also,  the  air  in  the  glass  will 
expand,  and  a  portion  of  it  escape*  The  dilata- 
tion of  gases  is  much  greater  than  that  of  solids 
or  liquids,  owing  to  their  particles  being  unre- 
strained by  cohesive  attraction,  and  therefore 
presenting  no  obstacle  to  the  repulsive  power  of 
heat  All  gases  undergo  equal  expansions  for 
the  same  additions  of  heat  The  influence  of 
heat  on  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  winds. 

W.  R.  W. 


THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 


The  manner  in  which  the  divine  Head  of  the 
Jewbh  church  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  Israelites  against  the  idolatry  of  Egypt,  is 
wonderfully  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  The  miracles  of  Moses  had 
now  arrested  their  attention,  and  their  hopes  of 


an  early  deliverance  from  their  bondage  must 
have  been  proportionably  excited.  Yet  many  of 
the  Israelites  were  still  followers  of  the  surround- 
ing idolatry;  and  the  mercy  of  Providence  di»' 
played  itself  in  proving  to  them  the  utter  worths 
lessness  of  all  the  idols  and  fiUse  gods,  on  whom 
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the  proud*  the  learned,  and  the  scientific  Egyp- 
tians to  vainly  depended. 

The  first  plague  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  Jehovah  over  their  imaginary  river-gods ;  the 
Nile  was  turned  into  blood,  the  object  of  peculiar 
abhorrence  to  the  Egyptians.  The  seeond  effort 
of  power  on  the  part  of  Moses  filled  the  river 
with  frogs,  and  its  streams  by  this  means  became 
a  second  time  polluted,  to  the  utter  confusion 
both  of  their  Gods  and  priests.  The  land  also 
was  equally  defiled,  and  they  had  no  way  to 
cleanse  themselves,  for  every  stream  and  every 
lake  was  in  a  state  of  pollution.  The  frog  was 
held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  preservation  in  floods  and  inun- 
dations. The  plague  of  lice  reproved  the  absurd 
superstition  which  demanded  ezemal  purity  alone. 
The  Egyptians  considered  it  a  great  profanation 
of  the  temple,  if  they  entered  it  with  any  ani- 
malculae  upon  them  of  this  sort.  The  people 
in  general  wore  a  linen  garment  over  another  of 
linen ;  "^ut  they  laid  aside  the  former  when  f^- 
approached  their  deities,  for  fear  it  should  tiu.. 
hour  vermin ;  and  although  their  rites  were  most 
filthy  and  contemptible,  they  were  carried  on  with 
a  most  scrupulous  show  of  purity  and  cleanliness. 
The  fourth  plague  must  have  convinced  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  worshippers  of  Zebub,  the 
gadfly,  that  their  own  gods  were  converted  into 
instruiDenta  of  torment  in  the  hands  of  a  superior 
Power.  The  fifth  plague  destroyed  the  living 
objects  of  their  stupid  worship.  The  sacred  bull, 
the  ram,  the  heifer,  and  the  he-goat,  fell  dead 
before  their  worshippers,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  their 
vain  incense.     This  judgment  must  have  likewise 


had  a  great  effect  on  the  Israelites,  and  must 
have  tended  to  wean  thehr  affections  flrom  tho<<e 
gods  of  the  country,  to  which  they  had  before 
attached  themselves.  The  sixth  plague  was  the 
boil,  produced  by  the  ashes  of  the  furnaces  in 
which  they  had  offered  human  sacrifices,  probably 
some  of  the  Israelites  themselves.  They  were 
accustomed  to  scatter  the  ashes,  to  obtidn  a 
blessing  from  their  gods :  this  very  rite  became 
the  means  of  their  present  torment.  The  seventh 
plague  demonstrated  that  neither  Iris,  who  pre- 
sided over  water,  nor  Osiris,  the  lord  of  fire,  were 
able  to  protect  the  fields  and  the  climate  of 
Egypt  from  the  thunder,  the  riun,  and  the  fire  of 
Jehovah.  These  phenomena  of  nature  seldom 
disturbed  at  any  period  of  the  year  the  climate 
of  Egypt.  They  now  fell  at  a  time  when  the  air 
was  generally  most  calm  and  serene.  In  the 
eighth  plague  of  locusts,  the  Egyptians  undoubt- 
edly offered  up  their  prayers  to  Isis  and  Serapis, 
who  were  the  conservators  of  all  plenty.  They 
would  likewise  naturally  invoke  those  deities  who 
were  supposed  to  have  power  over  those  de<- 
structive  creatures.  But  their  very  deities  could 
not  stand  before  Moses.  The  winds  they  vene- 
rated were  made  the  instruments  of  their  destruc- 
tion; and  the  sea,  which  they  Regarded  as  their 
defence  against  the  locusts,  could  not  protect 
them.  An  east  wind  prevailed  all  that  day  and 
all  that  night :  this  wind  must  have  brought  the 
locusts  from  Arabia,  and  borne  them,  contrary  to 
their  nature,  over  the  Red  Sea,  which  proved  no 
barrier  to  their  progress* — The  Rev,  Prebetukay 
Townsend, 


FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


SBftvsKTS.— Inthe  savannahs  of  Isacubo,  in  Guiana, 
I  saw  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  terrible  spectacle 
that  can  be  seen ;  and  although  it  be  not  uncommon 
to  the  inhabitants,  no  traveller  has  ever  mentioned  it. 
We  were  ten  men  on  horseback,  two  of  whom  took  the 
lead,  in  order  to  sound  the  passages,  whilst  I  preferred 
to  skirt  the  great  forests.  One  of  the  blacks  who 
formed  the  vanguard*  returned  full  gallop,  and  called 
to  me,  **  Here,  sir,  come  and  see  serpents  in  a  pile.*' 
He  pointed  out  to  me  something  elevated  in  the  middle 
of  the  savannah  or  swamp,  which  appeared  Uke  a 
bundle  of  arms.  One  of  my  company  then  said,  **  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  assemblages  of  serpents,  which 
heap  themselTcs  on  each  other  siter  a  violent  tempest : 
I  have  heard  of  tiiese,  but  have  never  seen  any:  let  us 
proceed  cautiously,  and  not  go  too  near."  When  we 
were  within  twenty  paces  of  it,  the  terror  of  our  horses 
prevented  our  nearer  approach*  to  which,  however, 
none  of  ua  were  inclined. 

On  a  sudden,  the  pyramid  mass  became  agitated  1 
horrible  hissings  issued  from  it,  thousands  of  serpents 
rolled  spirally  on  each  other,  shot  forth  out  of  the 
circle  their  hideous  heads,  presenting  their  envenomed 
darts  and  fiery  eyes  to  us.  I  own  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  draw  back ;  but  when  I  saw  this  formidable 
phalanx  remained  at  its  post,  and  appeared  to  be  more 
disposed  to  defend  itself  than  to  attack  us,  I  rode  round 
it,  in  order  to  view  its  order  of  battle,  which  faced  the 


enemy  on  every  side*  I  then  sought  what  could  be 
the  design  of  this  numerous  assemblage ;  and  I  con- 
cluded that  this  species  of  serpents  dreaded  some  col- 
lossean  enemy,  which  might  be  the  great  serpent,  or 
the  cayman,  and  that  they  reunite  themselves,  after 
having  seen  this  enemy,  in  order  to  attack  or  resist 
him  in  a  maas. — HumMdt. 

PaiNTB  OP  Human  Fbbt  ik  Rocks.— In  School- 
crafs's  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  we  find  the  following  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  two  apparent  prints  or  impressions  of  the 
human  foot  in  a  tabular  mass  of  limestone  at  New 
Harmony,  Indiana.  The  atone  had  been  previously 
conveyed  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  St. 
Louis,  and  carefully  preserved  in  an  open  area. 

Being  aware  of  the  conclusions  which  mutt  result 
to  geology  from  a  fact  of  this  nature,  and  that  all  former 
notices  of  the  organic  impressions  of  our  species  in 
well  consolidated  strata  have  been  deemed  apocryphal, 
we  were  induced  to  examine  the  aufajeet  with  particular 
attention. 

The  impressions  are,  to  all  appearance,  like  those  of 
a  man  standing  in  an  erect  posture,  with  the  left  foot  a 
little  advanced,  and  the  heels  drawn  in.  The  distance 
between  the  heels,  by  actual  measurement,  is  six  and  a 
quarter  inches,  and  between  the  extremities  of  the  toes, 
thirteen  and  a  half.  But  by  a  close  inspection  it  will 
be  perceived  that  these  are  not  the  impressiona  of  feet 
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•ccttstomed  to  the  Earopean  shoe;  the  toes  being 
much  spread  and  the  foot  flattened,  in  the  manner  that 
is  observed  in  persons  unaccusiomed  to  the  close 
shoe.  The  probability,  therefore,  of  their  having  been 
imparted  bj  some  individual  of  a  race  of  men  who 
irere  strangers  to  the  art  of  tanning  skins,  and  at  a 
period  much  anterior  to  that  which  any  traditions  of 
the  present  race  of  Indians  reaches,  derives  additional 
weight  from  this  peculiar  shape  of  the  feet. 

In  other  respects  the  impressions  are  strikingly  na- 
tural, exhibiting  the  muscular  marks  of  the  foot  with 
great  precision  and  faithfulness  to  nature.  This  cir- 
cumstance weakens  Tery  much  the  supposition  that 
they  may  possibly  be  specimens  of  antique  sculpture, 
executed  by  any  former  race  of  men  iahabiting  this 
continent.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  has  pre- 
served the  slightest  traces  of  such  a  people.  For  it 
must  be  recollected  that  as  yet  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  people  who  erected  our  stupendous  western 
tumuli,  possessed  sny  knowledge  of  masonry,  far  less 
of  sculpture,  (the  carvings  of  pipe  bowls  out  of  stra- 
tite,  indurated  clay,  and  other  soft  materials,  executed 
by  Indians  of  the  present  day,  do  not,  perhaps,  merit 
the  name  of  sculpture,)  bnteven  if  there  is,  we  believe 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  simple  art  was  practised 
before  we  made  them  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  ; 
or  that  they  had  even  invented  a  chisel,  a  knife,  or 
an  axe,  other  than  those  of  porphyry,  hornstone,  or 
obsidian. 

The  average  length  of  the  human  foot  in  the  male 
subject  may  perhaps  be  assumed  at  ten  inches.  The 
length  of  each  foot,  in  our  subject,  is  ten  and  a  quarter 
inches;  the  breadth,  taken  across  the  toes,  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  line,  four  inches ;  but  the  greatest 
spread  of  the  toes  is  four  and  a  hslf  inches,  which 
diminishes  to  two  and  a  half  at  the  heel.  Directly 
before  the  prints,  and  approaching  wirhin  a  few  inches 
of  the  left  foot,  is  a  well  impressed  and  deep  mark, 
having  some  resemblance  to  a  scroll,  whone  greatest 
length  is  two  feet  seven  inches,  and  greatest  breadth 
twelve  and  a  half  inches. 

The  rock  containing  these  interesting  impressions 
is  a  compact  limestone,  of  a  greyish  blue  colour.  It 
was  originally  quarried  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  St.  Louis,  and  is  a  part  of  the  extensive  range 
of  calcareous  rocks  upon  which  that  town  is  built. 
Foundations  of  private  dwellings  at  St.  Louis,  and  the 
military  works  erected  by  the  French  and  Spaniards 
from  this  material  sixty  years  ago,  are  still  as  solid  and 
unbroken  as  when  first  laid. 

Ants. — A  gentleman  of  unimpeached  Teracity  re- 
marked to  us,  says  a  writer  in  the  '*  Scientific  Tracts," 
the  other  day,  that  while  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  he 
instituted  several  experiments  with  reference  to  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  what  he  had  been  often  told,  of 
the  ingenuity  and  apparent  reasonings  of  the  ant  of 
that  beautiful  island.  Having  slain  a  centipede,  which 
bad  been  sent  him  by  a  friend,  he  laid  it  on  the  win- 
dow-stool within  his  department,  where,  though  not  a 
single  individual  of  that  mischievous  race  of  Termin 
had  been  seen,  to  his  great  gratification,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  one  solilaryant  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance through  a  crcTice  in  the  casing,  attracted  probably 
by  the  odour  of  the  dead  body.  Shortly  after,  having 
surveyed  the  premises,  it  disappeared,  but  speedily 
returned  with  a  host  of  companions,  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  the  prise  had  unquestionably  been  commu- 
nicated. A  more  careful  survey  of  the  msgnitude  of 
the  object  was  evidently  instituted.  The  whole  com- 
pany then  disappeared  simultaneously  through  the 
crack ;  but  au  army  was  put  in  requisition,  for  the 
third  appearance  was  a  multitude.  Having  mounted 
the  cart*ase,  examined  minutely  its  exact  position,  and 
••ttsfied  themtelTM  that  it  wu  actually  bereft  of  life, 


and  that  no  danger  would  be  incurred  from  their  pre- 
meditated operations,  a  new  and  unlooked  for  series  of 
labours  were  commenced,  bearing  such  a  striking 
analogy  to  human  reason,  as  manifested  in  what  is 
commonly  called  contrivance,  that  if  there  is  no  intel- 
ligence in  it,  why,  the  metaphysicians  have  in  reserva- 
tion an  unexplored  field  of  observation.  Well,  DOt 
being  able  to  move  the  mass  entire,  they  divided  them- 
selves into  platoons,  and  cut  the  body  into  portions  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  length ;  which  was  effectually  and 
skilfully  done,  between  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  following  night,  and  each  piece  transferred  to 
their  citadel,  through  some  contiguous  aperture  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  allow  the  loiids  to  pass.  When 
the  observer  arose  at  daylight,  every  part  had  been 
carried  away  but  the  head,  which  was  really  moving  off 
toward  the  hole,  surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  admiring  spectators,  probably  on  the  qui  rive, 
hsppy  in  the  delightful  snticipation  of  future  feasts 
and  revellings.  On  further  scrutiny,  he  found  that 
the  decapitated  head  was  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
about  a  dozen  bearers,  who,  like  a  Roman  phalanx 
with  a  testudo  upon  their  shoulders,  were  marching  off 
in  an  orderly  manner,  toward  the  same  orifice  through 
which  all  the  rest  had  disappeared. 

Growth  or  Fish. — ^The  rapid  growth  of  some 
fish  is  very  extraordinary.  I  saw  three  pike  taken 
out  of  a  pond  in  Staffordshire,  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Jervoise  Clark  Jervoise,  two  of  which  weighed 
thirty-six  pounds  each,  and  the  other  thirty-five 
pounds.  The  pood  was  fished  every  seven  years,  and 
supposing  that  store  pike  of  six  or  seven  pounds 
weight  were  left  in  it,  the  growth  of  the  pike  in  qnea- 
tion  must  have  been  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  pounds 
a  year.  Salmon,  however,  grow  much  faster.  It  is 
now  ascertained  that  gribe,  or  young  salmon,  of  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  weight,  have  been  sent 
to  the  London  markets  in  the  month  of  May,  the  spawn 
from  which  they  come  having  only  been  deposited  in 
the  preceding  October  or  November,  and  the  ova  taking 
three  months  of  the  time  to  quicken.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  a  grilse  which 
weighed  six  pounds  in  February,  after  spawning  has, 
on  its  return  from  the  sea  in  September,  weighed 
thirteen  pounds ;  and  a  salmon  fry  of  April  will  in 
June  weigh  four  pounds,  and  in  August  six  pounds. — 
Gleanings  qf  Natural  History. 

Fossil  Rkmains  op  thb  Elbpba.nt. — In  a 
pamphlet  published  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Lang,  detailing  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  an  Academical ' 
Institution  or  College,  in  that  colony,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing curious  statement : — "  A  collection  of  fossil 
bones  which  had  been  discovered  in  a  lime-stone  cave 
at  Wellington  Valley,  by  George  Rankin,  Esq.  of 
Bathurst,  and  to  the  discovery  of  which  the  writer  had 
the  honour  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  colonial 
public,  in  an  anonymous  letter  published  in  the 
**  Sydney  Gazette,"  about  eighteen  months  ago,  was 
entrusted  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Rankin,  for  Professor 
Jameson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  One  of 
the  bones  had  evidently  belonged  to  some  large  animal  -, 
and  Professor  Jameson  and  an  eminent  naturalist  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  to  whom  it  had 
afterwards  been  forwarded,  coincided  in  regarding  it 
as  a  bone  of  the  hippopotamus.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  their  own  opinion  concerning  it,  it  was 
subsequently  sent  to  M.  Le  Baron  Cuvier  of  Paris ; 
and  that  distinguished  naturalist  (Professor  Jameson 
informed  the  writer  just  before  leaving  Scotland)  had 
ascertained  that  it  was  the  thigh-bone  of  a  young 
elephant;  thereby  establishing  the  interesting  and 
important  fact,  that  the  wilds  of  Australia  were  < 
traversed  by  that  enormous  quadruped." 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  MEN,  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 


TuE  day  of  the  men — ia  nan  daama,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Gaelic  language — ^is  not  an  observ- 
ance which  is  ei^oined  by  the  fonnulary  of  the 
Scottish  Kiik  ;  neither  is  it  common  to  Scotland, 
or,  indeed,  known  at  all  in  the  more  populous  or 
wealthy  parts  of  the  country ;  it  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  confined  to  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
and  Ross,  and  Cromarty,  which  is  spotted  like  a 
piece  of  patchwork  over  the  latter.  Easter  Ross, 
which  is  m  great  part  both  fertile  and  populous, 
may  be  considered  as  its  head^iuarters,  and  it 
has  probably  spread  thence  into  all  the  districts 
which  it  has  penetrated. 

The  people  of  Easter  Ross  have  long  been 
reroaikable  for  strong  attachment  to  the  Presby- 
terian doctrines,  sturdy  disputants  upon  doctrinal 
points^  and  equally  given  to  the  polemics  and 
the  practical  exercises  of  their  religion.  One 
cause  is  usually  assigned  for  this,  namely,  the 
number  of  Monroes,  and  other  clansmen  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  who  joined  the  armies 
of  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  the  lion  of  the  north, 
when  he  was  battling  in  Germany,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Reformation.  A  good  many  of  these 
found  their  way  back  to  their  native  country, 
and  are  understood  to  have  imported  a  spirit  of 
zeal  on  religious  subjects,  which  has  not  abated 
even  at  ihe  present  day.  That  such  is  the  &ct 
is  probable ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  the  district  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  the  one  in  which  the 
day  of  the  men  is  considered  as  a  very  important 
and  highly  essential  part  of  the  sacred  observ- 
ances of  the  year. 

Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  the 
practice  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  must  be  aware 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  dispensed 
only  oDce  a  year  in  country  parishes,  and  rarely 
more  than  twice  in  towns.  The  time  for  dis- 
pensing it  has  reference  to  nothing  commemo- 
rated in  the  calendar,  but  is  chosen  when  the 
weather  is  most  likely  to  be  good,  and  the  labours 
of  the  people  are  not  pressing.  In  towns  these 
are  less  attended  to,  but  in  the  country  the  cele- 
bration never  takes  place  in  seedtime  or  in  har- 
vest, but  generally  during  that  portion  of  the 
soramer  when  nature  is  bringing  forward  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  with  the  least  assistance  of 
human  labour.  At  this  particular  season  the 
weather  is  generally  settled,  the  nights  are  short, 
and,  in  the  northern  parts,  there  is  pretty  bright 
twiUght  all  nig^t  long.  These  circumstances 
enable  parties  who  are  so  inclined,  to  travel 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  or  even  more,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  sacrament.  Thus  there  are 
very  often  gatherings  of  the  people  far  more 
nomeroos  than  one  would  suppose,  in  a  country 
so  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  In 
the  south,  the  gatherings  are  not  generally  so 
niimeious*   but  they  are  considerable  in  some 
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The  regulations  of  the  Kirk  enjoin  public 
worship  for  four  days  :  First,  upon  the  Tliursdny, 
which  is  considered  to  be  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation,  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  Sabbath,  and 
having  the  same  extent  and  form  of  service  in  - 
the  church ;  secondly,  the  Saturday,  which  is 
considered  as  a  day  of  preparation,  but  not  kept 
as  a  Sabbath.  The  service  is  not  begun  till  after 
the  noon  of  this  day,  and  the  people  are  not 
ei^joined  to  abstain  from  their  ordinary  labours 
any  longer  than  the  service  lasts.  Thirdly :  the 
Sunday,  which  is  the  day  of  communicating,  and 
by  fiur  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  whole ;  and, 
fourthly,  the  Monday,  which  is  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, with  morning  service  only,  after  which 
the  people  are  supposed  to  return  to  their  ordi- 
nary employments,  or  to  meet  with  their  friends, 
and  commune  respecting  what  they  have  heard. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  arrangement,  Friday 
is  a  blank  day,  upon  which  there  is  no  public 
worship,  though,  in  some  parishes,  the  young, 
and  especially  those  who  are  to  communicate 
for  the  first  time,  assemble  in  the  church,  and 
are  examined  as  to  their  religious  knowledge, 
and  admonished  with  respect  to  their  genera], 
and  especially  their  religiousr  conduct  This, 
however,  is  not  very  common ;  and  as  the  Friday 
is  one  day  only,  and  regular  employment  cannot 
be  very  profitably  resumed  upon  i(^  some  spend 
it  in  idleness,  and  some  in  dissipation. 

Friday  is  "  the  day  of  the  men  "  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  such  a  day  is  kept,  and  it  is 
a  day  of  very  peculiar  and  often  very  interesting 
character.  It  is  usually  the  longest  single  sede- 
runt on  the  whole  occasion ;  and  there  is  often 
a  vast  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and 
acumen  displayed  at  it.  The  men  consist  not 
only  of  the  seniors  of  the  parish,  but  of  many 
who  come  from  a  distance  to  take  a  part  in  the 
business  of  the  day.  These  consist  of  catechists, 
or  men  who  are  appointed  to  look  after  the  reli- 
gious knowledge  of  districts  where  the  parish  is 
too  extensive  for  being  perambulated  by  the  mi- 
nister, or  when  the  state  of  the  season  renders 
such  perambulation  unnecessary ;  and  along 
with  them  there  are  many  others  who  are  eminent 
for  their  religious  knowledge,  and  not  willing 
that  it  should  be  hidden. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  these  men  are  unable 
to  read,  or  even  to  speak  the  English  language ; 
but  they  all  have  a  great  deal  of  theological 
knowledge,  and  their  acuteness  shows  that  they 
are  not  men  of  mere  rote,  but  that  they  have 
thought  deeply  upon  all  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  speak.  The  greater  number  of  them,  too, 
speak  very  fluently,  more  especially  those  who 
speak  in  Gaelic  ;  and  they  almost  all  have  what  is 
called  a  "  gift  of  prayer ;"  that  is,  they  can  pray 
a  long  time  extempore,  without  pause  or  hlssita- 
tion.  The  Gaelic  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
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because  its  whole  structure  is  poetical,  and  many 
of.  its  figures  are  lofty  and  impressive.  It  also 
harmonizes  well  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible,  with  which  it  is  copiously  mixed.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  these  men  attend  such  meetings, 
partly  through  desire  of  showing  off  their 
knowledge,  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  human 
exhibition  without  .some  of  the  leaven  of  human 
vanity  in  it:  but  there  is  an  earnestness  and 
uncerity  of  manner  about  a  vast  minority  of 
them  which  no  hypocrite  could  possibly  as- 
sume. Our  present  business,  however,  is  de- 
scription, and  not  criticism,  though  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  men  would  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  latter. 

They  meet  in  the  church  at  rather  an  early 
hour  on  the  Friday,  and  many  are  in  waiting  be- 
fore the  doors  are  open;  and  when  this  takes 
place,  the  church  is  soon  filled  by  a  miscella- 
neous assemblage  of  speakers  and  hearers.  The 
parish  minister  himself  presides,  but  he  occupies 
the  precentor's  desk  and  not  the  pulpit;  and 
those  ministers  who  are  to  assist  him  on  the 
other  days,  usually  mingle  with  the  congregation, 
apart  from  each  other,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  principal  speakers  among  the  men.  A  psahn 
and  prayer  always  begin  the  day,  and  with  the 
latter  the  official  duty  of  the  minister  closes,  and 
the  men  take  up  their  subjects^  state  their  opi- 
nions, their  doubts,  and  their  perplexities;  and 
always,  now  and  then,  interpose  a  prayer.  The 
subjects  are  for  the  most  part  doctrinal,  often 
involving  the  most  nice  and  intricate  points;  but 
it  is  astonishing  with  what  acumen  the  more 
experienced  manage  these.  There  are  very 
many  professional  mmisters,  where  religious  dis- 
cussions are  not  common^  and  who  consequentiy 
get  every  thing  their  own  way  without  contra^ 
diction,  who  would  find  the  men  most  formidable 
antagonists.  This,  indeed,  sometimes  happens  to 
the  minister  of  a  parish,  especially  if  he  is  a 
young  one,  and  has  been  appointed  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  people.  This  occasionally  hap- 
pens, and  when  it  does,  the  men,  who  generally 
have  a  very  strong  feelmgfor  each  other,  muster 
from  all  quarters,  ready  prepared  on  all  the 
difficult  points,  and  work  him  without  mercy. 
They  are  enabled  to  do  this  in  consequence  of 
the  position  which  he  occupies  on  the  occasion. 
We  have  mentioned  that  he  presides,  and  that  after 
he  has  read  the  psalm,  and  offered  up  the  prayer 
in  the  morning,  his  formal  duty  is  at  an  end,  un- 
til a  prayer  and  psalm  again  close  the  day.     But 


although,  during  the  intermediate  part,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  men  is  out  of  his  direction,  he 
is  by  no  means  out  of  the  power  of  the  men. 
Whenever  a  difficulty  arises  which  they  cannot 
solve,  or  do  not  choose  to  solve,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  palish  minister,  wlio  is  understood  to  be 
both  able  and  friDing  to  help  them  out  of  eveiy 
difficulty:  if  he  is  disliked,  as  we  have  stated, 
they  weigh  him  in  the  balance  lo  the  nioeit 
scruple;  and  he  must  be  an  acute  man  indeed, 
if  he  is  not  found  wanting  in  some  particulan. 
If  he  is  a  &vourite  tiiey  let  Idm  alone,  and  dis- 
cuss their  knotty  points  with  each  other; 
though,  in  these  cases,  he  often  strikes  in  of  his 
own  accord,  and  gentiy  brings  them  baok  when 
they  are  getting  beyond  their  depth. 

To  make  a  figure  on  the  day  of  the  men  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  emulation;  and  therefore 
there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  novices, 
catechumens,  who  make  their  appearance  on 
every  such  occasion.  These,  genendly  speaking, 
have  been  under  the  training  of  some  catechist, 
and  have  been  tutored  on .  the  subjects  of  thdr 
first  displays.  They  usually  begin  in  a  louder 
tone  than  the  men  of  experience,  but  they  iidl 
off  by  degrees,  and  many  of  them  break  down 
so  completely  as  to  be  incapable  of  raUying 
again :  these  are  cases  in  which  the  parish  minis- 
ter is  understood  to  interfere,  and  give  encourage- 
ment and  assbtance ;  and  if  this  &il,  some  one 
stands  up  to  pray,  and  after  prayer  a  new  sub- 
ject is  taken  up  by  a  new  speaker. 

This  may  seem  a  singular  mode  of  procedure 
to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  or  the 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  obtains ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  scene  of  much 
instruction,  and  appears  to  have  no  small  in- 
fluence m  preserving  the  seal  for  religion,  and 
the  consequent  uprightness  of  conduct,  for  which 
those  shrewd,  but  sober  and  simple-minded 
people  are  so  very  remarkable.  Scattered  widely 
apart  from  each,  cut  off  from  intercourse  for  s 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  strangers  to 
what  tile  inhabitants  of  more  wealthy  places  call 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  without  any  amuse- 
ments withm  their  reach,  religion  is  to  them  all 
in  aU.  It  is  blended  with  their  every  day  ooco- 
pations  I  it  is  their  resource  in  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation ;  it  is  their  consolation  under  privation 
and  pain ;  and  it  is  their  hope  and  stay  on  the 
bed  of  death :  and,  we  may  add,  chat  the  "  day 
of  the  men  *  tends  much  to  keep  it  alive. 


LIQUEPACTION   AND  VAPORIZATION  OF  HEAT. 


It  was  remarked  in  the  lest  paper,  m  allu- 
sion to  the  inffuence  that  heat  exerts  on  the  form 
of  bodies,  that  by  its  agency  solids  may  be  con- 
verted into  liquids,  and  liquids  into  vapours ;  not 
only  so,  but,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  vApouis 


may  be  again  condensed  into  liquids,  and  these 
also  into  solids;  and  so  universally  does  this 
apply,  thai  the  common  opinion  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  three  different  conditions  under 
which  matter  exists  on  the  globe,  is,  that  each  of 
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them  IS  owing  to  Ihe  relative  prepondennce  of 
the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  the  latter 
being  manifestly  owing  to  the  agency  of  heat. 
Thus  it  is  supposed  that  in  solids  the  attractive 
power  is  greatest,  in  liquids  the  two  forces  are 
nearly  equal,  whilst  in  aeriform  bodies  repulsion 
'is  conndered  to  predominate. 

The  temperature  at  which  solids  liquefy  is 
called  their  meltmg  point,  or  point  of  fusion; 
that  at  which  liquids  solidify,  their  freezing  point, 
or  pmnt  of  congelation.  These  points  vary  in 
difFetent  substances,  but  aie  uniform  for  the  same 
substance  under  rimilar  circumstances.  The 
freesing  point  of  water  is  at  S29  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  which,  of  course»  corresponds  also 
to  the  melting  point  of  ice. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  con- 
nected with  the  liquefaction  of  bodies,  and  which 
was  made  by  Dr.  Black,  is,  that  during  the  pro- 
cess a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
body  as  it  dissolves,  and  becomes  concealed  in 
it,  that  is,  becomes  insensible  to  the  thermome- 
ter; and  the  same. obtains,  also,  during  the  con- 
venion  of  liquids  into  vapours.  Hence  Dr.  Black 
called  it  concealed,  or  latent  heat.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  rendered  latent,  as  a 
body  becomes  fluid,  varies  in  different  substances. 
Urns  ice,  as  it  melts,  absori>s  a  quantity  of  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water  140^ 
whilst,  during  the  fusion  of  tin,  60  O**  are  stated 
to  disappear.  It  was  proved,  also,  that  during 
the  freezing  of  liquids,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  set 
free  corresponding  to  the  quantity  absorbed  dur- 
ing liquefriction.  And  here,  again,  we  have 
further  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  i  for  had  not  the  melting  of  ice  or 
snow  been  thus  rendered  gradual  by  the  large 
proportion  of  heat  necessary  to  be  absorbed,  the 
slightest  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere would  suffice  to  thaw  the  heaviest  fall  of 
snow,  and  our  lands  would  be  devastated  by  sud- 
den and  extensive  inundations. 

The  loss  of  sensible  heat  during  liquefaction, 
is  the  basis  of  many  of  our  processes  for  pro- 
dudng  cold,  as  by  fireezing  mixtures,  &c, 

VAFoaiZATioy* — 'Ma  process  takes  place  in 
two  different  ways :  eitiier  rapidly,  and  attended 
with  considerable  commotion  in  the  vaporizing 
liquid,  when  it  is  called  "  ebullition  f  or  slowly, 
and  almost  insensibly,  when  the  term  '*  evi4>ora* 
tion  "  is  applied  to  it. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  each  of  these 
separately. 

J5^//i/ioii.*-The  temperature  at  which  vapo- 
rization takes  place  so  rapidly  as  to  constitute 
ebullition,  is  called  the  boiling  point.  This  point 
varies  in  different  fluids,  that  of  water  being 
912*,  whilst  that  of  mercury  is  662*;  but  is  con- 
Slant  in  the  same  fluid,  the  circumstances  being 
the  same.  The  nature  of  the  vessel  has  a  slight 
influence  on  die  boilmg  point :  thus,  water  boils 
II  a  teopeimture  two  degrees  lower  in  a  metallic 


vessel  than  in  one  of  glass.  Pressure  affects, 
very  considerably,  the  degree  at  which  liquids 
boil :  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  less  heat  is  re- 
quired to  boil  them  than  at  the  foot,  owing  to 
the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure;  and  in  a 
vacuum,  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  suffice  to  boil 
water.  But  if  subjected  to  a  greater  pressure, 
by  confining  it  in  a  vessel,  the  boiling  point  is 
considerably  raised ;  and  it  has  even  been  con- 
jectured, that  if  a  vessel  could  be  procured  strong 
enough  to  resbt  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam* 
water  might  be  made  red-hot.  When  a  liquid 
has  reached  its  boiling  point,  its  temperature  no 
longer  continues  to  increase,  although  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  to  it  is  continued ;  nor  does  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  rise  higher  than  that 
of  the  liquid  that  produces  it.  From  these  and 
other  facts.  Dr.  Black  was  led  to  suppose  that 
the  heat  which  is  imparted  to  a  liquid  after  it 
has  arrived  at  the  boiling  point,  becomes  latent 
during  its  converaion  into  vapour,  and  this  he 
afterwards  proved  by  experiment  It  was  found, 
also,  that  the  heat  thus  rendered  latent  was  again 
set  free  when  the  vapour  was  condensed  into  the 
state  of  liquid.  The  quantity  of  heat  thus  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  as  it  is  converted  into  steam, 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
an  equal  weight  of  that  liquid  nearly  1000*. 
These  laws  have  been  beautifully  applied  to  the 
construction  of  the  steam-engine,  for  an  account 
of  which  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Lardner^s  interesting  work  on  the  Eteain-engine. 

Evaporation  is  constantly  going  on  at  the 
ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
occurs  in  all  fluids,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  even  in  some  solids,  as  camphor.  It  is  most 
rapid  in  those  liquids  the  boiling  point  of  which 
is  lowest. 

A  large  quantity  of  heat  becomes  latent  during 
evaporation,  and  hence  considerable  cold  is  pro- 
duced. This  may  be  illustrated  by  allowing  a 
few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine  to  evaporate  on  the 
hand.  It  is  on  this  account  that  showers  in 
summer  are  so  refreshing,  from  the  water  absorb- 
ing, as  it  evaporates,  the  superfluous  heat  from 
the  earth.  Porous  earthenware  wine-coolers  act 
on  this  principle:  being  dipped  in  water,  they 
imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  which  gradually 
evaporates,  and,  in  doing  so,  abstracts  heat  from 
the  bottle  of  wine  placed  in  the  cooler. 

The  process  of  distillation,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  spirit  from  fermented  liquors,  depends 
on  evaporation.  Alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  rises 
in  vapour  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  water 
and  other  ingredients  with  which  it  may  be 
mixed  ;  it  is  therefore  easily  separable  from  them 
by  heat ;  and  being  separated,  is  carried  along  a 
tube  passing  through  cold  watei,  by  which  it  is 
condensed,  and  obtained  in  a  less  adulterated 
state.  Evaporation  is  constantly  going  on  from 
every  piece  of  water  on  the  surfkce  of  the  earth ; 
the  vapour  thus  formed  accumulates  in  the  atmo- 
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«c  I  ill  ere,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  again 
rt'turns,  the  bearer  of  innumerable  blessings, — at 
one  time  in  the  meek  and  lowly  transparency  of 
the  dewdrop,  at  another  in  the  sparkling  brilliancy 
of  hoar-frost ;  now  it  clothes  the  earth  in  the 


radiant  purity  of  the  snow,  now  viats  it  in  vernal 
showers,  and  traverses  its  bosom  in  a  thousand 
rippling  rills,  whispering  their  simple  songs  of 
gratitude  and  praise.  W.  R.  W. 


TALES  OF  THE  INN  KITCHEN— No.  IL 


The  interest  excited  by  the  narrative  of  "  The 
Gamekeeper's  Daughter,"  told,  as  it  was,  with 
much  feeling,  could  not  but  be  very  great.  After 
awhile,  however,  when  inquiries  had  been  an- 
swered, and  kind  expressions  had  been  inter- 
changed, a  second  gentleman  was  called  on  for 
his  tale,  and  he  begged  to  place  before  them  an 
account  of 

THE  BECALMED  SHIP. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  had  been  stirring  all 
day  :  the  flag  that  was  attached  to  the  foremast- 
head  hung  listlessly  by  its  side,  while  a  burning 
sun  poured  down  unremittingly  his  fiercest  rays 
upon  ocean  and  land.  All  on  shore  was  per- 
fectly still ;  not  a  sound  indicative  of  labour  was 
heard,  even  from  the  neighbouring  plantation,  so 
intense  was  the  heat  that  had  reigned  throughout 
the  day.  The  sailors  on  board  the  brig  had  been 
lying  under  an  awning  that  was  stretched  upon 
deck,  and,  overcome  by  the  sultriness  of  the  air, 
had  resigned  themselves  to  sleep,  irom  which  the 
voice  of  the  captain  awakened  them,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  first  motion  of  the  streamer  that 
gently  moved  when  the  first  breath  of  the  land 
breeze  sighed  around  it.  Roused  from  their 
slumbers,  they  proceeded  to  get  the  vessel  under 
way ;  and  as  the  last  glimmering  of  the  sun 
was  seen  through  the  trees  that  bordered  the 
plantation  of  the  principal  man  in  the  place,  and 
the  first  signs  of  returning  life  and  activity  were 
perceptible  on  the  shore,  the  shout  of  the  sailors 
announced  to  the  passengers  below  that  they  had 
taken  their  departure  from  the  island  of  Antigua. 

Among  those  who  had  shipped  themselves 
for  England  were  two  gentlemen  and  their  ladies, 
one  of  whom  was  accompanied  by  a  younger 
sister,  and  the  other  with  two  lovely  children. 
These,  with  four  servants,  three  natives  of  Scot- 
land, the  captain  and  crew,  made  the  whole 
number  of  souls  on  board  the  Harriet  amount  to 
twenty-one,  for  whom  provisions  for  fifty-five  days 
had  been  taken  in.  Their  progress  was  very 
slow  for  the  first  four  weeks,  and  the  end  of  the 
sixth  found  them  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic.  The  captain  was  constrained  imme» 
diately  to  put  both  men  and  passengers  upon 
short  allowance.  In  the  examination  of  their 
stores,  they  were  full  of  consternation  at  the  dis- 
covery that  the  sea  had  destroyed  one  barrel  of 
biscuits,  and  that  the  requisite  quantity  of  meat 
had  not  been  stowed  in  the  vessel  previously  to 
her  departure  from  the  island.  Mutual  reproaches 
and  recrimination  were  then  indulged,  but  soon 


gave  way  to  the  anxious  consideiation  of  what, 
in  such  an  emergency,  was  the  best  conduct  to 
adopt.  A  still  less  allowance  was  given  to  each 
individual,  both  among  passengers  and  sailors; 
and  a  hope  was  entertained  by  the  captain  that, 
before  all  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  some 
vessel  would  appear,  from  which  a  supply  of 
necessaries  might  be  obtained. 

Three  days  after  the  passengers  and  crew  had 
agreed  to  the  diminution  of  their  daily  food«  the 
slight  breezes  that  had  wafted  them  along  gradu- 
ally subsided  into  a  perfect  calm.  Not  a  breath 
stirred  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  ocean,  as  it  lay 
glittering  in  the  sunbeams  that  lighted  the  waters 
many  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  not  a  cloud 
hung  beneath  the  blue  heayens  as  the  sun  jour- 
neyed in  his  course,  until  he  bathed  his  radiant 
forehead  in  the  western  waves.  The  ship  lay 
motionless  on  the  sea,  as  if  spell-bound  by  the 
spirits  of  the  deep ;  and  so  intense  was  the  heat, 
that  the  few  who  came  on  deck  found  it  painful 
to  walk ;  it  was  as  if  bumuig  embers  had  been 
scattered  around :  the  pitch  exuded  from  the 
interstices  of  the  planks,  and  the  iron  stanchions 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  slow  fire.  Heavily  wore  the  hours  of  that 
day,  and  the  anticipation  of  such  another  filled 
all  on  board  with  trembling  dread.  The  supply 
of  water,  as  well  as  the  other  provisions,  was 
rapidly  diminishing,  although  both  were  por- 
tioned out  in  small  quantities ;  so  that  unless  the 
wind  should  agtdn  rise,  and  that  speedily,  there 
would  be  no  deliverance  from  an  awful  and  ter- 
rible death.  As  the  daylight  departed,  and  the 
sky  became  brilliant  with  a  thousand  stars,  a  few 
of  the  passengers  left  their  cabins  to  walk  on 
deck.  One  of  the  married  ladies  brought  her 
eldest  child,  a  boy  of  four  years  of  age,  wno, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  had  been 
the  pet  of  the  sailors,  who  loved  to  listen  to  his 
engaging  prattle,  and  to  play  with  him  in  his 
little  games,  as  his  laughing  glee  often  reminded 
them  of  those  they,  had  left  in  their  own  loved 
land,  to  whom  they  were  then  returning.  About 
the  time  the  captain  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  shortening  the  daily  allowance  of  provi- 
sions, the  little  fellow  became  ill,  and  called 
forth  all  the  solicitous  attentions  of  his  parents 
for  his  recovery.  A  burning  fever  had  seized 
him,  and  those  who  watched  over  him  took  most 
of  the  water  wliich  had  been  apportioned  out  lo 
them  to  moisten  the  lips  of  the  little  sufferer. 
At  first  he  seemed  to  revive,  and  for  two  9t  thcee 
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da}s  very  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery.  On  the  first  evening  the  ship  was 
becalnned  they  brought  him  on  declL,  and  hoped 
that  a  change  firom  the  almost  intolerable  tempe- 
rature of  their  cabin  would  greatly  restore  him ; 
and  such»  for  a  short  time,  appeared  to  be  the  case. 

Tlie  night  passed  away,  and  the  sun  arose 
with  new  strength  from  his  slumbers.  Under 
any  other  circumstances,  the  surpasnng  splen- 
dour of  such  a  scene  would  have  awakened  their 
greatest  admiration  and  delight.  From  north  to 
south  the  waters  were  streaked  with  lines  of 
silver,  glittering  with  beauty  and  brightness.  A 
few  fairy  clouds  that  hung  in  the  orient  sky 
parted  as  the  sun  rose  from  the  deep,  and  seemed 
like  drapery  drawn,  by  the  unseen  hours,  from 
the  couch  where  the  rosy-fingered  mom  had  been 
reposing.  It  was  a  gorgeous  sight,  as,  "with 
new-spangled  ore,  the  sun  flamed  in  the  forehead 
of  the  sky ; "  but  the  eyes  that  gazed  upon  him 
were  heavy  with  grief  and  dismay,  for  no  breeze 
as  yet*  had  arisen.  In  vain  did  they  loosen  the 
saib ;  no  wished-for  gale  filled  them.  They  cast 
on  each  other  a  fearful  glance,  and  shuddered  at 
the  fate  that  seemed  about  to  befall  them. 

Another  day  passed  as  the  preceding ;  the  ship 
still  remained  motionless,  the  heat  was  as  oppres- 
sive, and  the  hearts  of  some  began  to  faint.  Tlie 
sick  child,  having  relapsed  into  a  more  dangerous 
state,  demanded  and  received  the  utmost  atten- 
tion. As  the  mother  bent  over  him,  she  seemed 
to  forget  her  own  increasing  weakness  :  he  was 
her  first-born,  and  with  the  affection  a  mother 
only  feels  and  manifests,  she  sat  by  his  side 
throughoat  the  day,  and,  with  her  own  hand, 
cooled  his  parched  lips,  when  his  eye,  meeting 
hers,  indicated  the  wish  he  was  not  able  to  utter. 
When  the  next  night  drew  on,  her  anxiety  and 
her  solicitude  were  increased,  for  the  younger 
child  became  restless  and  fretful,  and  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  fever  had  seized  him  too.  Her 
husband,  with  an  aching  heart,  assisted  her  in 
attending  to  their  little  ones,  and  marked,  with 
the  deepest  agony,  that  she  herself  was  sinking 
through  want  of  repose.  But  all  his  solicitations 
that  she  would,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  leave  the 
couch  of  her  children,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  refreshment  of  sleep,  were  in  vain,  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  her  to  relinquish  her  office,  or 
withdraw  her  attention,  for  one  hour,  from  the 
exercise  of  her  maternal  duties.  They  watched 
the  livelong  night,  and  the  morning  still  found 
them,  sleepless  and  pale,  by  the  side  of  their 
offiipring.  Both  the  invalids  were  worse,  and  it 
was  evident  to  the  parents  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  elder  would  soon  be  termmated  :  his  breath- 
ing became  more  difficult,  and  his  strength  was 
hourly  failing. 

On  this,  the  third  day  of  the  calm,  two  others 
of  the  passengers — ^the  sister  of  the  married  lady 
and  one  of  the  Scotchmen,  who  had  been  an 
overseer  in  a  plantation  on  the  island  whence  the 


vessel  had  sailed — fell  ill.  The  scanty  supply 
of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  water  that  was 
allotted  to  each,  had  impaired  their  strength; 
and  the  attention  of  their  respective  friends  was 
called  into  requisition  on  their  behalf.  It  was 
evident  to  all  that  three  more  such  days  could 
not  be  endured.  There  remained  in  the  cask 
but  barely  sufficient  water  for  that  day  and  the 
next,  and  the  last  biscuit  had  been  divided  be- 
tween them;  so  that  if  no  change  of  weather 
took  place,  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to 
resign  themselves  to  their  fate.  Loud  was  the 
groan  of  anguish  with  which  this  announcement 
was  received,  and  as  thoughts  of  their  homes 
and  friends  rushed  over  the  minds  of  all,  they 
wrung  their  hands,  and  wept  in  the  wildness  and 
bitterness  of  despdr. 

Some  were  young,  and  were  following  relatives 
who,  on  the  preceding  year,  had  embarked  for 
England,  and  were  awaiting  in  eager  expectation 
for  their  arrival.  Of  this  class  were  the  lady 
and  gentleman  whose  sister  had  sunk  beneath 
the  privations  of  the  voyage.  Her  tale  was 
pitiably  sad :  she  had  been  betrothed  in  early 
life  to  a  young  Englishman,  who,  with  his  parents, 
had  resided  for  some  years  in  the  island  of  An- 
tigua, and  had  returfied  to  his  native  land  to 
enter  upon  the  possession  of  an  estate  which  had 
unexpectedly  reverted  to  his  family.  Returning, 
when  his  affairs  had  been  adjusted,  to  claim  his 
affianced  bride,  he  was  lost  on  the  passage ;  and 
thus  her  fondest  hopes  were  blasted,  and  all  her 
anticipations  of  future  happiness  destroyed.  Ttie 
death  of  her  own  parents,  and  the  subsequent 
removal  of  two  of  her  sisters  to  England,  made 
her  determine  to  visit'  that  country  with  the 
remaining  one,  whom  she  now  accompanied  on 
the  voyage.  She  anticipated  a  mournful  plea- 
sure in  beholding  that  land  of  which,  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  she  had  heard  so  much  ;  which 
had  a  double  charm  when  remembered  as  the 
birthplace  of  him  who  had  won  her  affections, 
and  who  had  often  wiled  away  the  hours  by  his 
glowing  description  of  the  valleys,  the  hills,  the 
cities,  and  the  villages  of  his  native  land*  to 
which  he  hoped,  at  no  distant  period,  to  lead 
her,  as  the  wife  of  his  youth.  A  pleasant,  deli- 
cious dream  !  but  one  that  he  never  realised.  She 
lay  in  her  cabin  feeble  and  helpless,  watched  by 
the  eye  of  her  weeping  sister,  who  endeavoured, 
with  a  mother's  fondness,  to  anticipate  her  wants, 
and,  with  ready  hand,  to  supply  them.  Round 
her  neck  hung  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  attached 
a  miniature  portrait  of  her  lover,  who,  in  the  last 
moments  of  parting,  had  placed  it  there,  that,  by 
the  possession  of  the  semblance  of  his  features, 
she  might,  as  she  gazed,  feel  less  bitterly  the 
pain  of  his  absence.  This  she  pressed  with  one 
hand  to  her  heart,  while  the  other  was  locked  in 
her  sister*s. 

"  Maria,"  said  the  invalid,  *'  I  thought  not, 
when  I  heard  poor  Heuiy  had  perished  in  the 
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waters,  that  I  should  find  a  restiiig-place  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  too." 

**  O,  do  not  talk  so  sadly,"  replied  her  sister, 
"you  will  yet  recover;  another  day,  and  the 
wind  may  rise,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  pursue 
our  voyage,  and  meet  with  another  vessel,  from 
which  we  may  obtain  the  necessaries  your  feeble 
condition  demands." 

**  I  shall  never  be  restored  again,"  said  the 
sufferer;  "  even  if  your  hopes  be  realised,  sorrow 
has  pressed  too  heavily  here;"  and  she  laid  her 
hand  to  her  heart— and  continued—**  I  am  willing 
to  die ;  life,  since  that  fatal  night  when,  through 
the  wild  roaring  of  the  waves  and  the  hollow 
murmurs  of  the  storm,  the  cry  of  distress  rose 
unheeded, — ^has  had  no  charms  for  me.  There 
was  something  in  the  prospect  of  visiting  Eng- 
land which  seemed  to  promise  a  little  alleviation 
of  my  sorrow;  but  that  country  I  shall  never 
see.  Do  not  take  his  portrait  from  me  when  I 
am  dead,  Maria ;  promise  me  you  will  not.  Let 
it  be  buried  with  me  in  the  sea." 

'*  Do  not  give  way  to  such  gloomy  thoughts, 
my  dearest  Emily,"  said  her  sister,  "  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  a  change  in  the  weather  will 
speedily  take  place,  and  we  shall  then  be  deli- 
vered from  our  present  fears."  But  as  she  spoke, 
and  tried  to  re-assure  the  fdnting  spirit  of  her 
sister,  she  could  not  take  the  same  comfort  to 
herself.  The  fear  of  a  lingering  death  had 
seized  all ;  and  the  dreadful  intelligence  that  the 
last  division  of  biscuits  and  water  had  been  made, 
was  only  kept  from  thie  knowledge  of  the  sinking 
invalid  by  her  sister  sharing  her  own  supply  of 
the  latter  with  her. 

As  the  third  night  set  in,  the  elder  child,  who 
had  been  first  seized  by  the  fever,  died.  Agoniz- 
ing was  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  mother,  as  she 
hung  over  the  inanimate  remains  of  her  first- 
born,  and  long  and  bitter  was  the  cry  that  her 
anguished  spirit  sent  forth,  as  her  husband  tore 
her  away  from  the  couch  on  which  her  boy  was 
laid  in  his  still  and  unawaking  slumber.  That 
was  a  fearful  night  to  all ;  not  a  single  article  of 
food  remained,  the  water  casks  had  been  emptied, 
and  a  horrible  fate  awaited  all,  imless  timely 
assistance  should  be  afforded. 

As  the  morning  again  broke  on  the  waters,  it 
was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  all  in  the  ship  who 
were  able  to  come  on  deck,  turn  firom  their  long 
and  anxious  gaze  over  the  wide  waste  before 
them,  and  look  with  speechless  agony  in  the  face 
of  each  other.  No  help  appeared  nigh,  and 
their  parched  lips  quivered  with  fear  and  dismay. 
Alone  there  on  the  pathless  sea — ^far,  very  for 
from  any  land — ^with  the  unclouded  sun  shining 
as  if  in  mockery  over  them,  and  the  waves  glit- 
tering in  beauty  around — the  vessel  remained 
another  day  immovable.  Some,  in  the  wildness 
of  despair,  had  laid  themselves  down  to  die,  and, 
closing  their  eyes,  awuted  the  stroke  that  should 
release  them  from  Uieir  misery.     Othen,  unwtt- 


Ung  to  part  with  hope,  remidned  gaxing  on  the 
heavens,  eager  to  catch  the  least  indication  of 
wind,  and  throwing  up  small  pieces  of  paper,  to 
see  if  a  breath  was  stirring.  But  in  vain :  another 
dreadful  night  came  on,  with  its  dreary  stillness. 
Scarcely  k  sound  was  heard  throughout  the  ship, 
save  the  stifled  groan  of  one  of  the  passengers  or 
crew  J  for,  habituated  as  the  latter  had  been  to 
all  the  hardships  of  a  nautical  life,  they  now 
began  to  sink  under  their  terrible  calamity.  The 
captain— comparatively  a  young  man— who,  leav- 
ing England  as  mate,  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  on  the  sudden  death  of  the 
first  officer  at  Antigua,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
resigned  himself  to  despair.  "  I  fielt,"  said  he, 
when  narrating  the  circumstances  to  me,  "  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  resist  what  appeared  inevitable : 
I  laid  myself  down  in  my  cabin,  committed  my 
soul  to  God,  and  prayed  to  die." 

On  the  fifth  morning,  a  slight  breese  stirred 
slowly  the  long  streamer  that  hung  idly  so  long 
at  the  mast  head;  and  with  their  remaining 
strength,  some  of  the  crew  endeavoured  to  pre- 
pare all  the  sails,  that  so  favourable  and  long- 
desired  an  opportunity  for  removing  from  the 
spot  where,  as  if  held  by  enchantment,  they  had 
been  detained  for  the  last  five  days,  might  not 
be  lost.  But  the  men,  reduced  to  the  helpless- 
ness of  children,  by  the  want  of  the  most  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  were  unable  to  accom- 
plish their  object.  They  had  not  tasted  food 
for  two  days ;  and  now  that  the  wind  had  arisen, 
only  two  of  the  sails  were  in  a  condition  to 
receive  it.  Slowly,  however,  the  vessel  began 
to  move,  and  a  fiunt  gleam  of  hope  animated  Its 
crew  that,  during  the  day,  they  might  fall  in  with 
some  ship,  and  thus  be  rescued  fh>m  their  peril- 
ous  condition. 

The  day  wore  away,  and  the  vessel  being 
half  trimmed,  proceeded  but  slowly.  As  the 
shadows  of  evening  began  to  fisdl,  the  hearts  of 
the  men  again  sank  within  them,  for  they  knew 
they  could  not  endure  another  day  the  priva- 
tions and  pangs  of  hunger  with  which  they  were 
seized.  As  three  of  the  crew  were  lying  near  to 
the  stem  wheel,  one  of  them  whispered  to  his 
next  comrade,  and  as  he  spoke,  both  raised  them- 
selves on  their  arms,  and  the  fire  flashed  fh>m 
their  eyes. 

*'  We  must  do  that  or  perish,  Jacques,"  said 
he  who  first  spoke ;  but  lie  who  was  addressed 
turned  away  from  his  companion  with  a  kind  of 
loathsome  horror,  at  the  propomtion  he  had 
made. 

'*  I  will  perish  before  /do  it,"  replied  Jacques. 
**  What !  the  child  ?  Never  ask  me  the  question 
again." 

"  What,  shall  we  not  do  it  to  save  ourselves?" 
said  the  first  speaker ;  "  others  have  done  so 
before  us  ;  and  on  the  preservation  of  oar  lives 
depends  the  happiness  of  others  we  have  left  ht 
.away." 
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As  he  spoke  he  rose  and  staggered  towards 
the  door  of  the  cabin  in  which  were  the  lady, 
her  husband,  and  children.  His  companion  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes.  The  last  words  he 
uttered  had  called  up  a  thousand  feelings  in  his 
breast ;  and  the  desire  of  life,  even  if  purchased 
III  a  manner  at  which  he  shuddered,  was  excited 
within  him.  A  gentle  tap  at  the  cabin  door  was 
answered  by  a  feeble  voice  bidding  the  visitant 
enter.  The  sailor  stepped  into  the  room,  and 
signified  to  the  parents  that  it  would  be  well  if 
the  child  who  lay  dead  were  removed  from  their 
sight ;  and  that  he  would  perform  the  melancholy 
duty  of  committing  to  the  waves  the  remains  of 
one  who  had  endeared  himself  to  all  on  board. 
The  fiither  looked  at  the  mother  of  his  child ; 
and  while  she  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  sailor, 
as  if  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  his  re- 
quest, a  sudden  thought  struck  her,  and  she 
peremptorily  refused  to  accede  to  it.  **  Not  to- 
night,* said  she,  **  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough ; 
no,  not  to-night;**  and  she  hid  her  face  and 
wept. 

The  sailor  returned  on  deck,  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  lay  down  once  more  beside 
his  comrades,  whose  quick  and  fast  breathing 
told  him  their  end  was  approaching. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  the  sixth  from 
the  commencement  of  the  calm,  as  the  sidlor 
Jacques  lifted  his  languid  head  from  the  deck, 
he  ttiought  he  perceived  a  sail  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. His  strength  seemed  to  return  as,  with 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  he  roused  those  near 
him  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ship 
had  appeared  to  him,  fearing  lest  his  own  eyes 
should  have  deceived  him.  A  joyful  cry  rose 
from  their  lips,  as  they  saw  approaching  them  a 
large  West  Indian  vessel,  with  all  her  canvass 
stretched.  They  watched  her  with  trembling 
anxiety,  and  when,  once  or  twice,  she  seemed 
bearing  to  the  south,  they  hoisted  signals  of  dis- 
tress, which  they  soon  perceived  were  observed, 
for  she  quickly  bore  down  upon  the  Harriet,  and 
proved  to  be  the  Alert,  a  Jamuca  trader.  A 
few  words  sufficed  to  explain  their  sad  and  dole- 
ful condition,  and  the  captain  of  the  Alert  imme- 
diately went  on  board  the  iH^ted  vessel,  taking 
with  him  such  necessaries  and  restoratives  as  his 
own  ship  supplied.  The  dangerous  state  of  the 
young  lady  before  mentioned  demanded  his  first 
care,  and  he  soon  perceived  she  was  rapidly  sink- 
fflg.  Adminutering  what  temporary  aid  he  was 
able,  he  visited  each  of  the  other  passengers  and 
the  crew,  in  buccession.  He  found  the  parents 
of  die  dead  child  atting  near  his  remains ;  and 
gently  adverting  to  the  prudence  and  the  neces- 
sity of  having  him  removed,  he  obtained  permis- 
don  to  send  his  own  carpenter  to  construct  a 
c  ofBn  for  him.  That  day,  at  noon,  he  was  buried. 
As  the  mother,  who  insisted  on  being  upon  deck 
iisAag  the  ceremony,  saw  the  waters  close  over 


her  child,  she  gave  one  wild  shriek,  and  sunk 
into  insensibility.  But  another  trial  yet  awaited 
her :  her  infant  who  had  sickened  on  the  second 
day  of  the  calm,  died  that  same  evening.  Poor 
thing  ?  she  mourned  like  Rachel  for  her  children, 
and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were 
not  She  lived  to  reach  England,  but  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  voyage. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  the  Alert  had 
come  up  with  the  Harriet,  the  young  lady  who 
appeared  near  death  when  the  captain  of  the 
former  vessel  visited  her,  seemed  to  revive,  and 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  she  would 
recover ;  but  the  hectic  flush  that  sat  upon  her 
cheek  was  delusive,  and,  as  the  torch  sends  forth 
a  brighter  blaze  when  it  is  about  to  expire,  so  her 
beauty  appeared  the  more  brilliant  a  short  time 
previous  to  her  dissolution.  The  Alert  parted 
company  with  the  Harriet  when  nearing  the 
Channel,  alter  having  supplied  the  latter  ship 
with  provisions  for  a  week. 

It  was  on  a  clear  and  beautiful  evening  that 
the  shout  of  the  sulors  on  deck  announced  to 
the  passengers  in  the  cabin  that  the  English 
shore  was  visible.  Emily  Dalmer  listened  to  the 
exclamation  of  joy,  and  her  countenance  seemed 
suddenly  irradiated. 

"  Take  me,  William,"  sud  she  to  her  brother, 
**  take  me  above ;  let  me  see  that  land,  though  it 
be  afar  off." 

Her  brother  complied ;  and  as  she  sat  on  the 
deck,  and  the  gentle  breeze  that  was  wafting 
them  along  sighed  through  her  dark  hair,  she 
gazed  long  and  wistfully  at  the  broken  shore, 
towards  which  they  were  rapidly  approaching. 
The  sulors  were  ascending  the  shrouds  to  catch  a 
better  view  of  that  welcome  land  ;  and  their  loud 
congratulations  and  boisterous  mirth  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  silence  of  the  little  group 
that  had  gathered  round  the  invalid.  Her  head 
had  sunk  on  the  shoulder  of  her  sister,  and  she 
appeared  overcome  by  the  emotions  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  sight  of  that  country  with 
which  some  of  her  brightest  and  holiest  hopes 
had  been  associated.  As  she  remained  in  this 
position  for  some  time,  her  sister  attempted 
gently  to  rouse  her,  and  softly  recovering  her 
arm  from  beneath  the  head  of  the  lovely  sufferer, 
parted  the  curls  that  had  fallen  over  her  face, 
and  kissed  her  pale  lips  with  the  fondest  affec- 
tion. There  was  no  pressure  in  return ;  and 
after  her  sister  looked  again  on  the  features  be- 
fore her,  she  saw  that  the  spirit  had  fled. 

She  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  church- 
yard on  the  coast  of  Devon,  with  this  simple 
inscription  on  her  tomb  : — **  Rnily  Dalmer,  aged 
24.     A  stranger  in  a  strange  fatnd." 

All  the  other  passengers  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  their  hazardous  voyage;  and  the 
Harriet  still  suls  in  the  track  she  formerly 
pursued. 
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MEDICAL  THEORIES. 

SECOND   ARTICLE. 


The  French  are  amongst  the  vainest  medical 
theorists  of  the  present  day  and  generation,  but 
we  do  not  contend  that  for  this  especial  reason 
they  are  entitled  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
medical  autocracy,  and  assume  the  sway  of  uni- 
versal critics,  and  dictators  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  We  roust,  however,  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  subjects,  allow  something  for  truth,  and 
a  good  deal  for  vanity.  By  changing  the  che- 
mical nomenclature,  chemistry  became  the  French 
chemistry;  works  of  Gretry  and  Sachini  and 
Cherubiui  constitute  French  music;  the  Paris 
Basia,  and  Monsieur  Brongniart*s  barbarous 
nomenclature  of  rocks,  have  nearly  put  Dr.  Buck- 
land  out  of  the  field,  and  made  geology  the 
science  of  France  alone.  Dancing,  dressing, 
capering,  and  cookery,  we  admit  are  theirs,  with- 
out any  other  competitors  in  the  universe.  Every 
body  allows  them  to  be  the  best  soldiers  except 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  all  except  Mr. 
Seppings  consider  that  they  build  the  best  men- 
of-war, — all  except  those  who  have  travelled  over 
them  think  that  they  have  made  the  best  roads ; 
and  our  ladies'  shoes  must  all  be  made  in  Paris ; 
our  dandy's  gloves  must  come  from  the  same 
mart ;  and  in  diseases,  Monsieur  Broussais  reigns 
lord  king  paramount ;  he  is,  forsooth,  to  rule  all 
stomachs,  livers,  bowels,  lungs,  and  limbs,  with 
bouillons,  ptisans,  and  saignees.  There  is  but 
one  nation,  and  that  is  France — ^but  one  town, 
and  that  is  Paris. 

The  French  medical  theorists  believe  very  little 
more  in  the  existence  of  gout  than  they  do  of 
the  man  in  the  moon.  In  England  the  word 
gout  is  a  charmed  word, — it  is  both  cabalistic  and 
surgical.  It  saves  all  trouble,  care,  and  anxiety  to 
the  physician,  and,  by  a  necromantic  transference 
or  twist,  it  gives  it  all  to  the  patient,  with  all  full 
interest  of  pain  and  suffering  included.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  pain  or  the  disease  may  be,  or 
where  it  may  take  up  its  local  habitation,  only 
let  the  patient  be  sick  and  past  forty,  let  him 
drink  a  bottle  of  champagne  daily,  and  eat 
devilled  turkey  and  pickled  spinage  about  thb 
time  of  the  year,  and  a  Hottentot  would  tell  him 
he  had  the  gout.  The  head,  the  heart,  the  sto- 
mach, the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  nose  or  the  great 
toe — be  it  dropsy,  palsy,  consumption,  asthma, 
apoplexy,  it  is  all  resolved  into  the  same  pristine 
clement  of  disease — the  gout.  It  is  as  royal  a 
road  to  physic  9s  to  death.  If  you  are  anxious 
for  either,  you  cannot  take  a  safer  route.  Catch 
the  gout,  and  be  well  assured  that  it  is  of  a  good 
kind,  and  all  your  anxieties  will  be  eased,  all 
your  profoundest  wishes  accomplished. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  youth,  when  we 
were  more  prone  and  partial  than  our  present 
advancing  age  will  permit  us  to  be,  to  doubtful 
theories  and  speculative  sophistries,  it  often  occur- 


red to  us  as  matter  worthy  of  some  doubt  whether 
the  lancet  or  the  cannon-ball  were  the  most 
dangerous  instrument  when  wielded  by  a  stupid 
surgeon,  or  fired  off  by  a  crazy  artilleryman.  The 
former  of  these  possessed  indeed  the  twin-power 
of  doing  often  as  much  harm  in  the  practitioner's 
pocket  as  in  his  hand.  The  internal  theory  of 
disease,  of  which  some  drowsy  Scotch  student 
has  just  obtained  a  sufficient  insight  to  put  his 
knowledge  and  his  ignorance  on  a  par,  will  teach 
him,  if  not  in  due  time  enlightened  by  wisdom, 
or  darkened  by  death,  to  bleed  one  patient  in  a 
fever  to  death,  and  to  inebriate  the  other  witli 
huge  potations  of  port  wine,  sufficient  either  to 
drown  himself,  or  to  swallow  up  all  the  Tempe- 
rance Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  one 
wide,  universal  deluge.  It  has  therefore  become 
in  our  minds  the  food  of  much  knowledge,  and 
much  experience  and  information  have  we 
gleaned  from  gathering  the  wheat  and  wisdom  of 
our  present  age  from  the  wild  tares  of  delusion 
and  deception  on  this  subject,  in  which  we  rioted 
in  the  early  days  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
We  formerly  looked  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  as  something  very  nearly  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  an  apocryphal,  revelation,  but  we 
now  revere  the  dictum  of  the  great  universe  as 
the  voice  and  wisdom  of  a  vast  and  unseen  Spirit, 
who,  by  his  eternal  will  and  power,  guides  us  in 
this  world  through  paths  of  everlasting  and  radiant 
sunshine  to  the  homes  and  abodes  of  true  and 
everlasting  happiness. 

We  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  knowledge 
which  seems  inherent  in  the  brain  of  every  sick 
man  in  the  present  day ;  we  do  not  consider  it  for 
one  moment  as  an  equivocal  mark  of  insane  de- 
lirium, or  as  the  result  of  an  overii)urdened  or 
overweakened  intellect,  struggling  in  the  strang- 
ling depths  of  agonising  disease  to  recover  its 
lost  power  and  potential  influence  over  the  dis- 
torted faculties  of  the  mind.  We  now  bend 
down  our  grey  hairs  in  obedient  attention  to 
every  word  the  suffering  patient  utters,  and  we 
do  not  pause  in  marvellous  astonishment  when 
we  are  informed  by  the  sick  man,  that,  with  oil 
his  respect  and  esteem  for  our  private  character 
and  worth,  he  cannot  forego  the  impression  that 
the  art  we  practise  and  the  profession  we  follow 
in  public,  are  each  of  them  made  up  of  the  same 
quantum  of  illusive  and  conjectural  absurdities, 
and  that,  in  our  treatment  of  disease  and  sufiering 
agony,  we  may  be,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  as  much 
guided  by  the  blind  phantom  tricks  of  fashion* 
as  by  the  stem  and  just  laws  of  true  and  upright 
wisdom.  Nor,  we  regret  to  say,  can  we,  upon 
deliberately  considering  the  matter,  wonder  Chat 
such  a  statement  should,  from  being  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  become  at  once  the  subject  of  a 
serious  truth.     What  can  we   really  think  of 
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ourselves  when  the  world  looks  upon  us  as  it 
does?  But,  alas!  for  the  days  we  live  in,  we  do 
not  perceive  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  when  the 
trade  or  profession  of  physic  is  conducted  as  it 
is — subject,  like  a  pair  of  gaiters  or  a  Mackintosh 
waterproof,  to  the;  governing  sway  and  fashion 
of  the  multitude — ^followed  by  countless  hun- 
dreds, who  are,  in  numbers,  greater  than  those 
who  swam  unburied  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx ; 
and  who,  pursuing  their  usual  routine  of  circum- 
vallation,  with  as  little  reasoning  as  steam^ 
engines,  do  not  take  half  so  much  thought  as  a 
tailor  in  adopting  their  line  of  professional  prac- 
tice and  treatment  to  the  cases  and  circumstances 
which  were  brought  before  them. 

We  shall  not  always  discover  in  one  and  the 
same  mind,  that  dexterous  facility  in  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  combined  with  an  equal  share 
of  that  judgment  which  renders  the  whereabouts 
to  place  a  blister — a  matter  of  &r  greater  under- 
standing and  jskill.  Nor  will  the  same  practitioner 
who  cures  a  typhus  fever  one  {lay  be  enabled  to 
relieve  a  patient  who  is  dying  from  functional 
disease  of  the  stomach ;  the  greater  chance  is 
that  the  latter  patient  will  die ;  and  if  the  doctor 
pockets  any  thing  besides  his  fee  it  is  the  certain 
consolation  arising  from  the  feet,  that  if  he  had 
not  entered  into  a  partnership  contract  with  the 
disease,  the  probabilities  are,  that  the  patient 
might  have  numbered  many  summers  more. 
Such  as  these  are  among  the  number  of  the 
multitude  of  the  present  day,  who  envelope  all 
they  do  in  talk ;  they  possess  not  the  strength  of 
that  thought  and  reasoning  which  can  alone 
disencumber  them  of  the  jargon  of  schools  and 
colleges — than  which  they  have  nothing  better  to 
offer ;  and  the  only  satisfection  you  derive  from 
either  them  or  their  conversation  is  the  sole  and 
simple  variety  of  their  manner  and  language. 
Hie  doctrines  which  these  theorists  preach  are 
always  enveloped  in  doubt  and  discussion,  and 
if  they  could  be  made  aware  of  it,  they  would 
come  out  of  this  disputatious  warfare  with  a  bet- 
ter grace,  if  they  did  not  occasionally  interlard  it 
with  some  absurd  hypotheses  of  their  own.  If 
they  see  acutely,  it  is  through  green  spectacles. 
They  will  also  set  themselves  up,  in  the  absurd 
insanity  of  their  imaginations,  for  critics ;  and  we 
need  scarcely  inform  the  readers  of  our  Mis- 
cellany, that  medicine  and  physic  abound  in 
criticism.  Now,  in  our  profession,  we  hold  it  as 
an  axiom,  worthy  of  Hippocrates,  that  no  driveller 
or  theorist  will  become  a  critic  but  from  improper 
and  disingenuous  motives.  Half  the  medical 
books  in  the  libraries  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  are  made  up  of  littie  else  than 
criticism;  but  it  is  always  Cribb  versus  Belcher; 
some  brazen  idol  must  be  knocked  down  that  a 
golden  calf  may  be  hoisted  in  its  place,  which  in 
its  turn  shall  be  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust  when- 
ever its  ignorant  worshippers  shall  pant  for  a 
greater  or  a  more  glaring  novelty  in  their  idol. 


In  this  way  they  will  alternately  lift  up  and  de- 
grade Sauvages,  and  Cullen,  and  Vogel,  and 
twenty  more,  as  they  would  do, also  to  those 
German  theorists,  Stahl,  and  Hoffman,  and  Van 
Helmont.  We  are, of  opinion  that  the  archaeus 
and  spasm,  on  which  these  latter  authors  so 
learnedly  wrote,  may  be  considered  sapar  nobile 
fratrum!  and  that  if  sthenia,  and  asthenia,  and 
fermentation,  nay,  and  the  gastro  enteritis  of 
M.  Broussais,  too,  were  bottled  up  in  Ariosto's 
jars,  they  would  be  very  well  disposed  of,  and  the 
world,  including  both  patients  and  physicians, 
would  be  no  losers  by  the  transference ;  it 
would  only  afford  another  apposite  exemplifica- 
tion of  exchange  being  no  robbery. 

There  are  some  few  among  the  continental 
physicians,  who,  in  the  violent  outbursts  of  their 
theoretical  fury,  have  declared  that  English  phy- 
sicians are  wrong  in  every  thing — ignorant  of  every 
thing— more  ignorant  ourselves  than  all  Europe 
put  together — poisoning  quacks — empirics  — 
ontologists,  and  we  scarce  know  what  besides. 
They  declare  that  we  can  transfer  cancers  from 
the  bosom  of  the  wife  to  the  stomach  ^  her 
husband ;  a  discovery  on  a  par  perhaps  with  that 
of  General  Fillet,  who  found  out  that  the  pri- 
soners at  Norman  Cross  had  eaten  up  Lord 
Cawdor^s  horse,  saddle  and  all.  With  that 
candour  and  caution  which  becomes  us  in  the 
days  when  the  aspect  of  a  benign  and  venerable 
old  age  overshadows  our  countenance,  we  are 
meekly  willing  to  confess  that,  in  the  ranks  of 
our  profession,  we  have  had  many  creature- 
slayers,  who  have  now  gone  to  mingle  with  the 
countless  crowds  of  those  who  went  before  them 
Into  "  the  presence."  We  have,  truly  we  confess 
it,  had  our  share  of  bad  practitioners,  and  bad 
practice,  and  bad  medical  books,  besides  ontolo- 
gists, and  Brownists,  and  spasmodians,  and  hu- 
morists, and  Abemethys,  and  Brodums,  and 
Hunters,  and  Solomons,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
we  have  had  Eadys  and  Morisons.  Verily  the 
English  nation  would  be  in  a  most  unpoetical 
and  unpicturesque  plight  were  they  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  the  medico-chirurgical  enormities 
and  absurdities  which  any  one  of  the  above- 
named  gentry  may  at  any  one  period  or  another 
of  their  mortal  existences  have  committed.  We, 
who  are  somewhat  better  read  in  the  manners  Oi 
our  foreign  brethren,  should  be  very  loth  to  pin 
our  faith  to  the  prime  belief  that  all  Frenchmen 
wore  wooden  shoes  and  lived  upon  frogs:  were 
such  a  fact  a  matter  of  true  history,  our  sympathy 
and  pity  would  be  concentrated  upon  the  fact  oi 
their  being  martyrs  to  corns  and  indigestion. 
That  terrier  spirit  which  influences  the  conti- 
nental physicians  in  their  criticism  upon  the 
theories  and  practices  of  English  doctors,  is  such 
as  would  actuate  a  mastiff  in  worrying  a  rat  or  a 
badger.  We  may  admit  that  the  race  of  "  pep- 
per and  mustard"  is  a  useful  race,  and  we  ohould 
be  glad  if  some  of  the  number  of  Messieurs  Us 
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Medeeins  would  accompany  MonsieuT  Chabert  in 
his  next  fire-eating  trip  to  London,  and  read  a 
few  more  of  our  books,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  between  Dr.  Bree  and  Martin  Bree, 
and  between  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.  and  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  and  thus  treat  us  with  proper 
corrosives — escharotics  and  vesicatories,  only 
taking  care  to  apply  them  to  the  diseased  and 
not  to  the  sound  parts.  We  may  tell  them 
(and  our  many  days,  if  we  may  so  say,  have  been 


pregnant  with  much  experience,)  that  their  prac- 
tice is  greatly  injured  and  seriously  deteriorated 
by  a  theoretical  fatalism,  which  abounds  in  it. 
lliis  Turldsh  creed,  which  they  amalgamate  into 
all  their  doctrines,  is  most  abundantly  and  pre- 
eminently mischievous,  whenever  it  is  either  de« 
tected  or  openly  exposed,  whether  it  be  among 
the  high  or  the  low,  in  the  palace  or  the  garret^ 
in  physic,  in  morals,  or  in  religion. 

Ephom. 


PERSIAN  ANECDOTES. 
(^Fram  the  Athetumtm.) 


Bt  various  pious  frauds  the  Soonny  priests 
endeavoured  to  provoke  the  sovereign,  Octu, 
agidnst  the  professors  of  the  ^iah  faith ;  they 
saw  impossible  visions,  and  belied  the  prophet, 
who  appeared  to  them  in  their  dreams  or  in 
their  meditations,  bitterly  lamenting  the  total 
ruin  of  his  abused  religion. 

The  enlightened  Octal  notwithstanding  re- 
mained firm  in  his  benevolent  purpose,  and 
maintained  his  resolution  to  preserve  his  charac- 
ter from  being  stained  by  acts  of  cruelty.  A 
bigoted  wretch — a  Persian  by  birth — ^who  had 
embraced  the  Mogul  faith,  and  by  his  hypocrisy 
or  enthusiasm  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
leaders  of  that  creed,  thereby  obtaining  amongst 
them  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  once  called  upon 
the  king,  apparently  in  great  perplexity  and  con- 
sternation. Feigning  much  agitation  and  dis- 
tress, in  a  tremulous  and  doleful  voice,  he 
exclaimed,  "  O  prince,  thou  hast  thy  father  much 
offended  I  I  saw  the  holy  Zingis  in  a  vision 
last  night,  who,  in  great  anger,  bade  me  to  hasten 
and  inform  you  that  you  have  excited  his  in- 
dignation by  your  unlawful  tolerance  of  the  in- 
fidel Shiahs;  and  that  unless  you  speedily 
quenched  his  burning  wrath  by  a  general  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  the  Rafizy-dogs,  he  will  renounce 
you  as  an  evil  son,  and  let  his  curses  fall  upon 
you  I"  Octal  gazed  upon  him  for  a  while,  and 
then  calmly  asked,  "  Did  my  holy  father  speak  to 
you  himself,  or  convey  this  message  to  you 
through  some  interpreter?"  "  Himself,  himself," 
was  the  reply.  **  Do  you  understand  the  Mogul 
language?"  inquired  the  Prince.  Here  the 
fimatic  imposter  was  confounded,  and  was  obliged 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  "Thou  art  a  liar," 
said  the  indignant  Octai,  "  and  a  mocker  of  thy 
sovereign,  for  my  ftither  was  ignorant  of  every 
other  language." 

When  the  new  faith  was  first  introduced,  the 
prophet  undertook  personally  to  instruct  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  form  and  duties  of  his  religion; 
particularly  in  the  Manassik,  or  the  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  One 
day  (during  the  season  of  the  Huj)  he  was 
engaged  with  a  large  party  of  pilgrims  in  per- 
forming the  Harwaliah-^a  sort  of  dancing  trot. 


accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  motion  of 
every  limb  and  muscle,  and  by  a  succession  of 
gurgling  noises  in  the  throat,  such  as  none  but  a 
dromedary  can  imitate.  While  thus  occupied, 
Omar,  the  second  Khalif,  broke  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  prophet. 
who  rebuked  him.  sharply  for  his  want  of  reve* 
rence  and  decorum.  Omar  apologised,  by  aasor- 
ing  the  prophet  that  his  laughter  had  not  been 
excited  by  the  holy  ceremony,  but  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  circumstance  which  had  happened 
to  him  during  the  *'days  of  ignorance."  **  Once," 
he  continued,  "  whilst  on  a  journey  to  Mecca 
with  a  few  companions,  we  reached  this  very 
spot,  worn  out  with  fiitigue  and  exhausted  witk 
hunger,  having  passed  a  day  and  night  without 
food.  Unable  to  proceed  fiurther,  we  prayed  to 
the  images  of  those  deities— (made  out  of  a  com« 
position  of  date  and  fiour)— which  we  carried 
with  us.  Bui  the  idols  were  deaf  to  our  suppli- 
cations, and  we  veere  at  last  obliged  to  eat  the 
very  gods  we  had  so  lately  worshipped." 

The  glorious  days  of  the  house  of  Bani- Abbas 
had  already  been  numbered,  but  the  effeminate 
Mostasam  had  personal  vices  enough  to  lead  to 
and  excuse- the  final  extinction  of  his  race!  Ebni- 
Alkamy,  his  prime  minister  (who  hated  him  more 
than  any  other  of  his  oppressed  subjects)  from 
within,  and  Naaeer^iddean,  the  preceptor  of  the 
Mogul  prince  (who  owed  him  an  old  grudge) 
from  vritiiout,  urged  the  conqueror  to  the  gates 
of  Bagdad.  Naseermddean  had  a  lew  yean 
before  been  at  Bagdad,  seeking  shelter  from  per- 
secution ;  when  he  was  introduced  to  Mostaaam, 
the  latter  asked  him  to  what  country  he  belonged  If 
**  Toos,  please  your  highness,"  answered  Naseer- 
uddean.  "  Ait  thou  of  the  asses,  or  of  the  oxen 
of  Toos?"  said  the  Khalif  (meaning  the  two 
principal  branches  of  the  Shiah  ftdth — Akhbanos 
and  Usoolies).  Mortified  as  the  illustrious 
refugee  was  at  this  inhospitable  insult,  he  stall 
submissively  answered,  "  Of  the  oxen  of  Too8» 
please  your  highness."  "  Where  then  &re  thy 
horns?"  said  the  insolent  buffoon.  **  I  have  them 
not  with  me,"  replied  Naseer-uddean*  *'  but  if 
your  holiness  permit  roe,  I  will  go  and  fetch  them." 
"  Make  haste  hence,  thou   ddocmsd 
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said  the  Khalif,  ^  and  never  again  appear  in  my 
presence  in   so   imperfect   a  state  I**      Naseer- 
uddean  hept  his  promise  well»  for,  at  the  moment 
when   Ba^pdad  was  on  the  point  of  being  sur- 
rendered»  and   the   Khalif  driren   to   the   last 
extremity*  he  sent  him  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  ox  of  Toob  was  at  the  gate  with  his 
kanu^  and  inquiring*  when  would  it  please  his 
hoiineas  to  receive  him?     Naseei^uddean  had  in 
the  city  another  old  offender*  whom  he  was 
anxious  also  to  chastise.     This  was  Ebni-Hajeb, 
also  one  of  the  Khalifs  ministers,  and  a  person  of' 
great  reputation  for  his  learning;  hut,  being  an 
Arabian  Soonny,  and  a  very  bigotted  one  too,  he 
bad  behaved  still  more  cruelly  than  his  master  to 
the  difliressed  Persian  Shiah  when  he  sought  pro- 
tection  at    Bagdad.     Ebni-Hajeb   having  been 
seized  with  depression  of  spirits,  the  phymcians 
recommended  him  (and  the  priests  granted  him 
dispensation)  to  take,  occanonally,  a  little  wine. 
This  happened  when  Naseer-uddean  was  at  Bag- 
dad.     One    day,   Ebni-Higeb   feeling    himself 
particularly   melancholy,  and    having,   in   con** 
sequence,   taken  a  larger  dose  than  usual,  he  be- 
came unusually  merry;   and  in   that  state  he 
ordered  his  boat  to  be  made  ready,  and  requested 
Naseer-uddean  to  accompany  him  on  the  Tigris. 
Having  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  he 
stopped  the    boat*   and    produced   the   several 
volumes  of  Naseer-uddean's   works,  which  the 
learned  refugee  had  presented  to  the  Rhalif— 
some  of  them  in  the  original  manuscript,  and  not 
yet  transcribed,  and,  in  the  presence  of  their 
anxious  author,   he  threw  them  all,  one  after 
another,  into  the  river,  with  such  spiteful  foree 
that  the  water  was  splashed  about  in  every  direc^ 
tion :  when,  turning  himself,  on  each  occasion,  to 
bis  mortified  guest,  he  exclaimed  in  Arabic,  and 
with  a  sarcastic  smile  of  triumph,  *'  How  wonder- 
My  it  bubbles  I*     When  the  turn  of  Naseer- 
uddean  came,  he,  too,  gave  full  vent  to  his  re- 
venge.   He  ordered  Ebni-Hajeb  to  be  cased,  up 
to  his  neck«  in  an  ox's  hide,  just  taken  off  the 
animal*  and*  havhng  filled  the  skin  with  air,  he  laid 
it  for  a  few  hours  in  the  sun^  till  it  became  quite 
dry,  and  sounded  like  a  drum.    Then  the  victor 
advanced  close  to  his  half-exhausted  enemy,  gave 
him  a  kick  of  triumph,  and,  as  he  rolled  on  the 
gromid,  exclaimed  in  Arabic  also,  "  How  wonder^ 
fully  it  rattles!*     This  brutal  severity  towards  a 
helpless  oaptive*  is  an  everiasting  stain  on  the 
otherwise  ittustrious  character  of  this  distinguish- 
ed man. 

When  the  power  of  the  Rhalifii  was  diminished 
from  the  usurpations  of  not  a  few  adventurers, 
they  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  finest 
kingdoms  and  provinces  seized  upon  and  erected 
into  independent  states.  An  outward  show  of 
respect,  (not  more  than  that  paid  to  the  pope  by 
the  European  sovereigns  of  the  last  century,)  was 
all  that  the  head  of  the  Mahommedan  religion 
Rceived;  the  subat^tial  power  being  completely 


in  the  hands  of  the  monarchs'Of  Ghasnah  and  the 
kings  of  Persia*  The  great  Mahmood,  indeedi 
the  patron  of  Ferdousy,  treated  the  Khalif  with 
the  utmost  respect.  On  ascending  the  throne  of 
his  father,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Bagdad,  with 
a  magnificent  present,  to  entreat  the  Khalifs 
blessing  and  solicit  a  title  from  him.  His  envoy 
lingered  for  a  whole  year  in  the  capital,  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  his  sove- 
reign.  At  last  the  grand  vizier  of  the  Moham- 
medan Pontiff,  finding  his  master  in  a  remarkably 
good  humour*  ventured  to  represent  to  him  that 
the  ambassador  of  Mahmood*  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  cause  of  the  true  religion,  and 
treated  the  Prophet's  representative  with  great 
reverence,  had  been  long  detained,  waiting  for 
permission  to  depart  with  a  title  for  his  master. 
'*!  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  Khalif;  "but  I 
know  not  how  to  comply  with  Mahmood's  wish : 
what  title  could  I  confer  on  him  without  degrad- 
ing all  similar  distinctions?  Mahmood'^  father 
it  is  true,  was  a  prince ;  but  his  mother  was  a 
slave.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  disappoint  him,  lest 
he  should  become  desperate,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  true  faith.  Could  we  not  find  some  equivocal 
word,  the  use  of  which  would,  at  the  same  time, 
express  his  parentage,  and  yet,  from  his  ignorance 
of  Arabic,  satisfy  his  desire?*  After  some  de- 
liberation they  hit  upon  the  word  "  Wily,"  which 
in  Arabic,  means  not  only  "a  friend,*  but  also  "  a 
slave :"  it  is  needless  to  pomt  out  in  which  sense 
they  applied  it.  But  Mahmood,  and  the  learned 
men  of  his  court,  were  not  so  ignorant  as  the 
Khalif  had  imagined;  and  the  ambassador  was 
sent  back  to  the  Khalafat  with  a  hundred  thousand 
dirhems,  and  the  following  petition  t — *'  Mahmood, 
the  humble  dog  of  the  dignified  threshold  of  the 
Khalafat,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  and 
through  the  prayers  of  your  holiness,  has  con- 
verted a  thousand  grand  temples  of  the  idols  into 
Mohammedan  mosques,  and  extended  the  true 
faith  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  now  sends 
100,000  dirhems  as  an  offering  to  be  laid  at  your 
holiness'  feet,  'and  humbly  entreats  -that,  in  re- 
turn, your  holiness'  servants  would  vouchsafe  to 
add  to  the  distinguished  title  already  bestowed 
upon  him  one  single  letter,  and  that  this  should 
be  the  letter  Alif,  (A.)**  The  request  was 
granted*  and  Mahmood  thereby  changed  his  title 
from  "  Wily  *  to  •*  Wally,"  the  hitter  word  signify- 
ing ••  a  prince." 

Yazeed,  who  reigned  at  Damascus  about  the 
year  679,  was  a  man  of  considerable  taste  and 
refinement,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  an  admired 
poet.  Some  specimens  of  his  composition,  which 
are  still  extant,  display  no  ordinary  powers  of 
mind.  The  first  and  the  last  lines  of  the  ode 
with  which  the  bard  of  Persia,  the  celebrated 
Hafiz,  opens  his  magnificent  "Divan*  (work,)  are 
bonrowed  from  Yazeed.  It  was  once  sarcasticdly 
asked  of  Hafiz,  "  How  could  a  distinguished  poet 
like  yourself,  a  Shiah  too,  stoop  to  borrow  IVom 
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YaJceed,  who  was  not  merely  a  Soonny  and  a 
usurper,  but  also  the  murderer  of  Hosseyn,  our 
third  Imam?'*  He  answered,  *'  Which  of  you, 
seeing  a  dog  running  away  with  a  diamond,  would 
not  stbp  the  brute,  and  rescue  the  jewel  from  his 
unclean  mouth  ?* 

The  Zand  Idng  was  affinble  and  gracious,  and 
anxious  to  make  his  subjects  happy,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country, 
he  was  exceedingly  rude  and  illiterate.  Igno- 
rance, indeed,  in  the  superlative  degree,  was  **  the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe :"  and  scarcely  a  single  in- 
dividual out  of  so  many  different  fiunilies  of  the 
Zand  dynasty,  had  the  least  pretension  to  refine- 
ment ;  with  the  exception  of  the  king  himself— 
who  was  at  least  humane  and  benevolent — they 
were  in  fact  a  band  of  illiterate,  selfish,  half  savage 
robbers.  As  an  example,  one  of  them  once  beat 
a  poor  wretched  scribe  nearly  to  death,  for  not 
having  a  letter  ready  written,  which  he  wanted 
to  send  to  his  wife.  **  You  rascal,"  roared  the 
foaming  grandee,  "  when  I  go  to  a  shoemaker,  or 
a  hatter,  they  fit  me  in  a  moment ;  how  is  it  that 
you  beggarly  writers  alone  require  a  previous 
notice,  and  the  description  of  the  kind  of  letter, 
such  as  a  man  should  send  to  his  wife?  If  you 
are  a  scribe  by  trade  why  have  you  not  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  wares  to  supply  your  customers 
with?" 

Kareem  Khan  bestowed  great  care  on  the  edu- 
cation of  his  eldest  and  only  son — Abul-fatah 
Khan,  whom  he  destined  to  his  throne ;  but  the 
weak  prince  possessed  no  talent  whatever,  and 
all  the  pains  and  diligence  of  the  many  literary 
men,  whom  his  father  intrusted  with  his  education, 
'  were  entirely  thrown  away.  He  not  only  fancied 
himself  a  poet,  but  that  hb  wretched  composi- 
tions were  equal  to  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  either  ancient  or  modem  bards.  Being  a 
prince,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  kingdom,  he 
had  been  perhaps  too  much  flattered ;  and  the 
frankness  of  Meerza  Reza — the  first  poet  of  the 
age— (whom  the  prince  once  importuned  to  tell 
what  he  honestly  thought  of  one*  of  his  odes,) 
proved  too  sharp  for  his  irritable  temper.  He 
treated  his  eminent  tutor  even  worse  than  the 
mortified  archbishop  did  the  honest  Gil  Bias ;  for, 
darting  a  fierce  look  on  the  object  of  his  indigna- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  **  1  often  tell  my  fiither  that 
you  poets  and  grammarians  are  great  asses,  but 
he  himself  being  a  greater  ass,  he  never  believes 
me.  Here,**  said  he  to  his  attendants,  "  take  this 
old  donkey  into  the  stable,  put  a  halter  on  his 
head,  tie  him  there,  and  let  him  eat  straw  till  his 
understanding  is  improved."  The  order  was  exe- 
cuted accordingly;  but  the  prime  minister  rushed 
into  the  presence  of  the  royal  poet,  and  entreated 
him  to  consider  the  consequence  of  this  rash  sen- 
tence. "  This  man,"  he  continued,  "  whom  your 
royal  highness  has  so  disgracefully  punished,  in- 
dependentiy  of  being  your  own  preceptor,  is  a 
great  favourite  with  his  majesty ;  and  what  will 


the  king  say,— what  will  be  his  feelings  when  he 
hears  you  have  treated  his  friend  in  this  man- 
ner? "  This  remonstrance  had  some  effect,  and 
Meerza  Reza  was  delivered  from  his  ignominious 
situation.  A  few  days  after,  another  fit  of  the 
cacoethes  tcribendi  came  upon  his  royal  highness, 
and  he  produced  another  wretched  ode.  The 
unfortunate  Meena  Reza  was  again  sent  for,  and 
the  prince  having  apdigised  for  his  past  indignity, 
repeated  his  new  ode,  and  most  emphatically  a 
second  time  put  the  Meerza  on  his  honour  to 
declare  what  he  thought  of  it.  The  poet  paused 
a  while ;  then  rose  gentiy  from  his  seat,  made  a 
profound  bow,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  pro- 
ceeded to  leave  the  room.  Surprized  at  this 
behaviour,  the  prince  called  after  him—**  Where 
art  thou  going,  Meerza?"—"  To  the  stable,  please 
your  royal  highness,"  answered  the  poet,  "to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  sending  me  there.** 

While  at  Kennanshai,  a  collector  of  the  reve- 
nue, who  had  embezzled  a  large  sum  of  money, 
fled  from  the  officers  of  justice,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Auka  Mohammed  Aly,  the 
Mojtahed  (or  chief  Mulla)  of  the  city.  The  king 
demanded  the  man :  but  the  Mulla  would  not 
surrender  him,  although  he  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  hear  and  decide  the  case,  if  the  king  would 
send  hlB  Vakeel  (or  counsel)  thither.  The  proud 
monarch  would  not  be  dictated  to,  and  the  scru- 
pulous priest  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  his  privi- 
lege. The  king  at  length  became  enraged,  and 
directed  his  officers  to  proceed  in  a  body,  and 
drag  the  man  out  of  his  sanctuary.  The  ex- 
asperated Mojtahed  immediately  proceeded  from 
his  house  to  the  great  mosque,  bidding  the  people 
follow  him  there,  for  the  Mohammedan  religion 
was  endangered  by  an  infidel  usurper.  In  less 
than  two  hours  the  news  spread  throughout  the 
city  and  the  camp,  and  an  immense  multitude 
were  assembled  in  the  great  Jamea  t  the  Mojtahed 
then  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  there  denounced 
Mohammed  Khan  as  an  unbeliever,  on  whom  in 
a  most  solemn  manner  he  pronounced  sentence 
of  excommunication,  and  exhorted  the  faithful, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  to  revolt  against  an 
infidel  king,  who  himself  had  revolted  against 
religion.  The  shops,  and  even  the  mosques, 
were  forthwith  closed ;  all  business  was  suspend- 
ed; and  denunciations  against  the  king  were 
uttered  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  His  soldiers 
everywhere  identified  themselves  with  the  people, 
and  his  nobles  and  courtiers  would  have  deserted 
him,  had  he  not  accepted  the  only  alternative 
they  suggested,  and  with  a  sword  hung  about  his 
neck,  and  with  the  Koran  in  hb  hand,  the  abso- 
lute monarch  of  all  Persia,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  his  subjects,  knelt  down  before  the 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  implored 
his  mercy  in  a  fiood  of  tears!  "Rise,"  said  the 
exulting  prelate ;  "  if  thou  comest  in  this  manner 
like  a  i^pentant  child,  it  is  my  duty  to  forgive 
thee,  and  pray  that  God  may  forgive  thee  tea 
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Be  ▼irtuoas.  aiid  fear  not,  thoa  art  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  the  defender  of  the  foith."  The 
Mojtahed  had  only  to  ascend  the  pulpit  once 


more,  and  to  announce  his  satisfaction  at  the 
king's  conduct,  when  the  people  gradually  retired, 
and  in  a  few  hours  order  was  entirely  restored. 


SAVA  SAVEETCH  AND  HIS  CLERK. 

A  RUSSIAN   SKETCH. 


Sata  Satsetch  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
cleverest  sheriffs  in  the  whole  province.  He 
was  of  a  fiill  figure,  and,  from  having  served  some 
time  in  the  police  dragoons,  still  retained  his 
military  attitudes  and  manner,  kept  himself 
always  as  straight  as  a  rush,  and  in  turning, 
made  a  rapid  "  face-about"  with  his  whole  body. 
Yean,  and  the  fumes  of  his  potations,  had  weak- 
ened the  roots  of  his  hair,  so  that  he  had  almost 
lost  it  entirely,  except  some  tufts  on  hb  whiskers 
and  chin.  His  long  nose,  and  the  extremities 
of  his  meagre  face,  were  covered  with  livid  car- 
buncles ;  and  from  under  his  bushy,  hoary  eye- 
brows glared  a  pair  of  small  grey,  cattish  eyes. 
He  always  went  about  in  hb  official  uniform 
surtout,  and  wore  in  hb  waist  a  Cossack  parte' 
rpie»  He  never  put  on  his  sword  but  when  he 
went  upon  any  official  business ;  hb  usual  wea- 
pon was  a  Cossack  whip,  with  a  leaden  bullet 
pluted  into  the  end  of  it.  His  head  was  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  stiff-crowned  leathern  cap, 
which  added  to  hb  military  appearance.  His  voice 
was  like  the  growling  of  a  bear.  His  writing  de- 
partment was  managed  by  an  old  clerk,  who  spent 
three-fourths  of  his  time  with  hb  leg  tethered  to  a 
writing  table.  In  addition  to  this,  by  Sava  Saveetch's 
orders,  hb  boots  were  taken  off,  to  prevent  him  from 
decamping  to  the  cabaret.  But  the  supple  clerk 
found  the  road  to  the  bottle  without  rising  from 
hb  chair.  Some  of  hb  cronies  among  the  under* 
strappers  would  fetch  him  vodky^  in  apothecaries' 
phials,  several  doses  of  which  he  would  dispatch 
every  hour,  from  the  time  that  Sava  Saveetch 


had,  in  quest  of  hb  bottles  and  cans,  ransacked 
the  stove,  chimney,  and  even  behind  the  casks 
and  tubs.  On  holidays  only  he  had  liberty  to 
get  drunk;  and  then  he  was  usually  brought 
home  at  night  as  stiff  as  a  stock,  laid  in  the  lock- 
up room,  and  water  poured  upon  him.  In  hb 
journeys  through  the  dbtrict,  Phomeetech  (this 
was  his  name)  had  also  full  permission  to  drink 
a  settling  bowlful,  but  only  after  he  had  finished 
hb  business;  for  after  his  drunken  bouts,  his 
hand  shook  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  work. 
Sava  Saveetch  called  Phomeetch  a  golden  man ; 
and  his  inclination  to  drunkenness  he  attributed 
to  his  uncommon  talents,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  old-fashioned  people,  cannot  flourish  unless 
they  are  moistened  with  spiritual  dew.  Accord- 
ing to  thb  maxim,  Sava  Saveetch  was  himself  a 
genius ;  however,  to  give  him  his  due,  Sava  Sa- 
veetch was  thoroughly  versed  in  business,  par- 
ticularly in  conducting  examinations,  following 
up  proofs,  and  general  mvestigations,  only  he  did 
not  know  how  to  put  hb  thoughts  upon  paper  so 
easily  as  he  could  pour  ardent  spirits  down  hb 
throat — could  not  pick  out  for  himself,  in  both 
capitals,  such  a  pair  of  spectacles  as  would  enable 
him  to  read  hastily-written  papers,  even  by  sylla- 
bles, the  same  as  if  they  were  printed ;  and, 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  business,  -  did  not 
recollect  the  dates  of  the  ukases.  In  this  Pho- 
meetch was  hb  Mentor.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  as  a  tribute  of  justice  to  Sava  Saveetch, 
called  him  the  *'  Grey  Wolf,"  and  hb  faithful 
coadjutor  Phomeetch,  was  called  the  **  Trap." 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  A  LADY  WHO  HAD  LATELY  BECOME  BLIND. 


Tht  will  be  done,  O  God,  thy  will  be  done  I 

Thovgh  to  these  sightleis  orbs  for  ever  hid 

All  forms  of  beauty,  and  all  smiles  of  love, 

The  SQii  hb  splendour,  and  the  moon  her  h'ght, 

The  canopy  of  heaven  a  starless  void. 

And  the  fair  laadscape,  rich  with  varied  hues, 

The  verdant  fields,  the  blooming  trees  and  flowers, 

The  sun-lit  stream,  bright  flowing  through  the  vale. 

Alike  to  me  one  nniveraal  gloom. 

Tho«  still  art  present,  and  thy  light  Divine 

Shines  brighter  *mid  the  darkness  of  the  scene : 

That  inward  light  sustains  and  cheers  my  heart ; 

Thyself  more  fixed  my  soul  to  look  upon, 

By  outward  hlnderance  now  the  less  obscured. 

Thing!  seen  by  mortal  eye  must  pass  away, 

Mow  soon  I  but  the  invuible  remain, 


Remain  for  ever,  by  that  light  revealed. 
Thou  primal  Source  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy  1 
Eternal  Father  1  shine  into  my  heart, 
There  let  the  image  of  my  Saviour  dwell, 
Bright  with  thy  Spirit's  eflinence  Divine ; 
Sustain,  'mid  all  my  complicated  woes, 
My  sinking  faith,  that  I  may  bear  them  well — 
With  resignation  meek  and  patient  hope. 
Unmoved  by  suffering,  unsubdued  by  death. 
And  when  released  from  this  dark  tenement, 
May  I  behold  the  bright  unclouded  Sun 
Of  Righteousness  arise,  and  radiant  shine 
In  Hu  eternal  light,  amid  the  choir 
Of  seraphim,  hymning  the  griteful  song 
Of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  around  thy  throne, 
/on.  lOM,  1837.  R.  S, 
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GAFFRARiA."^Wheii  Tuited  \xf  sickneBs  and  the 
harbingers  of  death,  the  benighted  mind  of  the 
Cflifre  is  distracted  by  dreadftxl  apprehensions  and  tor- 
menting fears ;  these,  however,  he  carefully  conceals, 
and  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  giye  free  expres- 
sion to  his  feelings,  even  when  consciously  sinking  in 
the  very  agonies  of  dissolution.  Tears  are  regarded  as 
the  proof  of  an  imbecile  and  unmanly  spirit ;  hence, 
whatever  pain  he  may  endure,  he  seldom  suffers  nature 
thereby  to  relieve  herself;  nevertheless,  the  gross 
darkness  that  envelopes  his  soul  is  awfully  mani- 
fest at  this  dread  crisis*  No  sooner  do  convulsive 
symptoms  make  their  appearance  than  the  dying  are 
immediately  declared  to  be  dead ;  and  are  at  once  car- 
ried out  into  the  forest,  or  laid  in  a  ditch  out  of  sight, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 
Twe  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  inhuman  measure  : 
first,  that  the  hamlet  may  not  be  defiled  by  the  breath- 
less body  lying  in  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  may  not  be 
requisite  for  any  one  to  touch  the  corpse  after  the  spirit 
has  departed.  It  is  a  fact,  and  to  every  thinking  mind 
a  heartrending  feet,  that  thousands  are  thus  dragged 
from  their  habitations  by  their  nearest  relatives,  and  lite- 
rally placed  in  "  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  "  while 
in  the  actual  possession  of  all  their  rational  faculties. 
Such  is  the  melancholy  situation  of  numbers  at  this 
very  moment,  wholly  destitute  of  every  degree  of  com- 
fort, and  of  the  faintest  gleam  of  hope,  regarding 
either  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come.  No  friendly 
voice  is  heard  cheering  them  amidst  the  struggles  of 
dissolving  nature ;  no  kindly-helping  hand  is  lent  to 
turn  them  from  side  to  side ;  nor  have  their  linking 
spirits  any  the  least  expectation  of  a  Deliverer.  For, 
alas !  they  know  not  that  there  is  a  Saviour,  llie  mo- 
ment  the  spark  of  life  becomes  extinct,  and  sometimes 
before,  *' ravening  wolves  around''  feed  upon  their 
remains   unmolested. — Kay*9  TYavelt  in  Caj^raria, 

Norway. — ^There  is  a  very  simple  and  very  ancient 
way  of  assembling  the  people  in  this  country  for  public 
business.  A  bud-stick,  or  message-stick,  the  size  and 
shape  of  our  constable's  baton,  is  painted  and  stamped 
with  the  royal  arms,  and  made  hollow,  with  a  head  to 
screw  on  one  end,  and  an  iron  spike  on  the  other. 
The  official  notice  to  meet,  the  time,  |>lace,  and  object, 
are  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  is  rolled  up,  and 
placed  in  the  hollow.  This  is  delivered  from  the  pub- 
lic office,  or  court-house,  of  the  district  to  the  nearest 
householder,  who  is  bound  by  law  to  carry  it  within  a 
certain  time  to  his  nearest  ndighbour,  who  must  trans- 
mit it  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  In  case  of  two  houses, 
equally  distant,  it  must  be  previously  determined  by 
the  foged  at  which  he  shall  deliver  it.  If  the  owner  is 
not  at  home,  he  is  to  stick  it  **  in  the  house-father^s 
great  chair,  by  the  fireside;''  and  if  the  door  be 
locked,  must  fasten  it  to  the  outside.  Each  is  bound 
to  prove,  if  required,  at  what  hour  he  received,  deli- 
veredy  or  stuck  it.  He  who,  by  his  neglect,  has  pre- 
vented others  from  receiving  the  notice  in  time  to 
attend  the  meeting,  pays  a  fine  for  each  person  so 
absent.  There  are  fixed  stations  at  which  the  bud- 
stick  rests  for  the  night ;  and  it  cannot  be  carried  after 
sunset,  or  before  sunrise.  The  householder  to  whom 
it  comes  last  takes  it  back  to  the  office.  In  a  eonntry 
so  extensive,  with  its  population  scattered  in  valleys, 
divided  by  uninhabited  fjelde,  and  with  few  paths  of 
communication,  this  primitive  sort  of  gazette  is  the 
most  expeditious  mode  of  publication.  In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  stick,  burnt  at  one  end,  and 
with  blood  on  the  other,  was  a  similar  device  for 
assembling  a  clan  in  arms. — Laing^a  Norway, 

China. — ^The  tongues  of  ducks  are  among  the 
dainties  of  Chinese  epicures.  In  one  of  the  lanes 
nuiniog  westward  from  Leuenhing  Keae,  there  is  a  shop 
containing  a  great  variety  of  live  fowls,  besides  several 
species  of  dried  ones,  for  sale.    One  article  puzzled 


me  much ;  and  by  inquiry  I  found  It  to  be  nothiog 
more  nor  less  than  a  string  of  dried  tongues  obtained 
from  ducks.  They  were  stretched  out  to  the  ntmoBt 
length,  resembling  awU  in  shape,  and  hardened  almost 
to  the  firmness  of  iron. — CAtnese  Repoaitory, 

Iceland. — ^The  most  important  branch  of  rural 
labour  in  Iceland  is  the  haymaking.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  July  the  peasant  begins  to  cut  down  the  grssiof 
the  t{in,  (the  green  around  his  house,)  which  is  imme- 
diately gathered  to  a  convenient  place,  in  order  to  dry ; 
and,  af\^r  having  been  turned  once  or  twice,  is  con- 
veyed home  on  horseback  to  the  yard,  whereitismsde 
up  into  stacks.  At  the  poorer  farms,  both  men  sad 
women  handle  the  scythe  ;  but  in  general  the  women 
only  assist  in  making  the  hay  after  it  is  cut.  In  many 
parts  of  the  island,  where  there  is  much  hajf  the 
peasants  hire  men  from  the  fishing  plains,  who  are  paid 
for  their  labour  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  of  batter 
a  week.  They  cut  by  measurement ;  the  daily  task 
being  about  thirty  square  fathoms.  Hay-harvest  being 
over,  the  sheep  and  cattle  that  had  been  out  all  sun- 
mer  on  the  mountains  are  collected ;  the  houses  are 
put  into  a  state  of  repair  for  the  winter ;  the  wood 
needed  for  domestic  purposes  is  brought  home  to  esch 
farm ;  the  turf  is  also  taken  in.  During  the  winter, 
the  care  of  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  devolves  entirely 
on  the  men  ;  and  consists  chiefly  in  feeding  and  water- 
ing  the  former,  which  are  kept  in  the  house,  while  the 
latter  are  turned  out  in  the  daytime  to  seek  their  food 
through  the  snow.  When  the  snow  happens  to  he  so 
deep  that  they  cannot  scrape  it  away  thenoselves,  the 
boys  do  it  for  them ;  and  as  the  sustenance  thus  pro* 
cured  is  exceedingly  scanty,  they  generally  get  a  Uttls 
of  the  meadow  hay  about  this  time.  The  fiirm  hay  is 
given  to  the  cows  alone.  All  the  horses,  excepting 
perhaps  a  favourite  riding-horse,  are  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  the  whole  winter,  during  which  season  they 
never  lie  down,  but  rest  themselves  by  standing  ia 
some  place  of  shelter. — Hmderaon'a  Iceland, 

Egypt. — In  Egypt,  the  dead,  after  being  embalmed, 
weredepo8ited,ingreat  numbers,  in  cavesor  places  form- 
ed under  ground.   These  are  now  known  by  the  name  of 
' '  mummy  pits."  The  following  is  an  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  to  one  of  them  :^-**  We  now  went  to  see  the 
mummy  pits.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  sin- 
gular and  astonishing  sight  than  a  tomb  of  this  descrip- 
tion.   Imagine  a  cave  of  considerable  magnitude,  filled 
up  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies  in  all  directions,  and  ia 
the  most  whimsical  attitudes  i   some  with  extended 
arms,  others  holding  out  a  right  hand,  and  apparently 
in  the  attitude  of  addressing  you ;  some  prostrate,  others 
with  their  heels  sticking  up  in  the  air.    At  every  step, 
you  thrust  your,  feet  through  a  body  or  crush  a  head. 
Most  of  the  bodies  are  enveloped  with  linen,  coated 
with  gum,  &c.,  for  their  better  preservation.    Some 
of  the  linen  is  of  a  texture  remarkably  fine,  far  sur- 
passing what  is  made  in  Egypt  at  this  day,  and  proving 
that  their  manufactures  must  have  arrived  at  a  great 
degree  of  excellence.    Many  of  the  bodies,  prohsMy 
of  the  lower  orders,  are  simply  dried,  vrithout  any 
envelopment.    Innumerable  fragments  of  ssnall  idoU 
are  scattered  about ;  they  are  mostly  hnnwa  figures  of 
Osiris,  about  two  inches  long,  with  the  hook  and 
scourge  in  either  hand :  some  are  of  stone,  some  of 
baked  earthenware,  and  others  of  blue  pottery.    The 
bodies  are  stowed  in  compact  masses,  tier  on  tier, 
always  crossing  each  other.     In  some  instnnees  we 
found  the  hair  quite  perfect.     It  was  in  a  tomb  of  this 
description  that  some  of  the  diggers  found  a  beantifol 
network,  composed  of  long  blue  beads,  hollow,  with 
threads  passed  through  them  ;    the  parts  of  the  net 
hanging  down  over  the  shoulders,  and  all  emanating 
from  a  acarabwut  thebaietu,  which  was  on  the  erown 
of  the  head.    It  was  found  on  the  heed  of  a  taiale 
mommy."— /r^  ondMan^iea'  lYttvtlim 
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Mbmort. — ^We  all  know  what  a  power  there  is  in 
memory,  when  made  to  array,  befbre  the  gniltyy  days 
and  scenes  of  comparatiTe  innocence.  It  is  with  an 
absolutely  crashing  might  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
yean  and  home  of  his  boyhood  will  come  npon  the 
eriminal,  when  bronght  to  a  panse  in  his  career  of 
misdoings  and  perhaps  abont  to  snifer  its  penalties.  If 
we  knew  his  early  history,  and  it  wonld  bear  ns  out  in 
the  attempt,  we  should  make  it  onr  business  to  set 
before  him  the  scenery  of  his  natire  ▼illage,  the  cottage 
where  he  was  bom,  the  school  to  which  he  was  sent, 
die  church  where  he  first  heard  the  Gospel  preached ; 
and  we  should  call  to  his  recollection  the  fkther  and 
the  mother,  long  since  gathered  to  their  rest,  who 
made  him  kneel  down  night  and  morning,  and  who  in- 
structed him  out  of  the  Bible,  and  who  warned  him, 
e^en  withtaan,  against  evil  ways  and  ctU  companions. 
We  should  remind  him  how  peacefoUy  his  days  then 
glided  awmy;  with  how  much  of  happiness  he  was 
bleased  in  possession,  how  much  of  hope  in  prospect. 
And  he  may  be  now  a  hardened  and  desperate  man : 
but  he  will  nerer  beUere,  that,  as  his  young  days  were 
thus  passing  before  him,  and  the  reverend  forms  of 
his  parents  came  back  from  the  graye,  and  the  trees 
that  grew  round  his  Urthplace  wared  orer  him  their 
foliage,  and  he  saw  himsdf  once  more  as  he  was  in 
early  life,  when  he  knew  crime  but  by  name,  and  knew 
it  only  to  abhor — ^we  will  never  beliere  that  he  could 
be  proof  against  this  mustering  of  the  past :  he  might 
be  proof  against  invectiTe,  proof  against  reproach, 
proof  against  remonstrance;  but  when  we  brought 
memory  to  bear  upon  him,  and  bade  it  people  itself 
with  all  the  imagery  of  youth,  we  believe  that,  for  the 
naoment  at  least,  the  obdurate  being  would  be  sub- 
dued, and  a  sudden  guih  of  tears  prove  that  we  had 
opened  a  long  sealed-up  fountain. — Melnille, 

SciKNCB.— It  furnishes  those  comprehensive  an- 
alogies, and  contrasts,  and  varieties  of  fact,  which  awaken 
fucolleetion,  andeierciseand  strengthen  the  mind;  which 
serve  to  correct  precipitancy  of  judgment,  to  render  us 
ingenuous  in  our  deductions,  temperate  in  the  forma- 
tion, and  modest  in  the  maintenance,  of  opinion — to 
eonftrm  those  high  intellectual  and  moral  habits  that 
eminently  qualify  for  religious  study.  What  a  noble 
capacity  for  the  defence  of  our  holy  mysteries  is  ma- 
tured under  the  discipline  of  abstract  science  1  Within 
its  sabBme  recesses  are  wrought  and  tempered  the 
sworda  of  flame  that  move  on  the  battlements  of  our 
paradise ;  ftom  this  school  have  issued  the  mightiest 
champioDB  of  the  fidth.  The  pursuits  of  taste,  by  enl- 
tivating  our  powers  of  contemplating  the  good  and  the 
foir,  and  by  evolving  our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure 
from  such  perceptions,  co-operate  with  religion  in  re- 
flaing  and  elevating  character.  Do  they  not  also  diffuse 
a  peculiar  charm  through  the  saered  writings,  that  de- 
tatns  ua  oftentimes  to  linger  with  fondness  over  their 
pages  -entices  many,  by  whom  they  might  otherwise 
be  BOgleeted,  to  the  perusal  of  them— 4nd  allays  much 
of  the  repugnance  that  is  felt  at  the  purity  of  their 
morals,  and  the  stem  consistency  of  their  troths? 
Does  not  history  confirm  the  record  of  the  inspired 
narrators — ^the  knowledge  of  ancient  customs  reconcile 
apparent  discrepancies — and  geology  lend  a  tributary 
ligikt  to  illumine  the  earliest  details  of  revelation  ? 

How  full,  how  exquisite,  are  the  manifestations  of 
God,  that  are  presented  in  the  study  of  his  works  I 
How  impressively  do  his  nature  and  character  affect 
the  mind,  which,  ascending  the  heights  of  science,  lays 
itself  open  to  tiie  moral  power  of  the  scene  that  ex- 
pands around— contemplates  tiie  silent,  viewless  energy 
that  impresses  the  mightier  movements,  that  supports 
the  complicated  relations  of  the  universe,  that  endues 
each  department  with  its  properties,  that,  by  its  visita- 
tion,  prescrveth  the  spirits  it  hath  made,  that  deviseth 


the  organitotion  of  every  living  thing  moving  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  arrayeth  the  structure  of  every 
plant! 

Science  and  literature  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  religion; 
and  although  visionaries  would  put  forth  their  hands 
to  thrust  it  back,  she  accepts  the  offering.-^liee.  A. 
WauffhtJuH, 

War. — ^The  history  of  every  war  is  very  like  a  soene 
I  once  saw  in  Nithsdale.  Two  boys,  fVom  different 
schools,  met  one  fine  day  upon  the  ice.  They  eyed 
each  other  with  rather  jealous  and  indignant  looks, 
and  with  defiance  on  each  brow.  **  What  are  ye 
glowrin'  at  BiUy  ?"  <«  Wha^s  that  to  vou  ?  I'U  look 
where  I  have  a  mind,  an'  hinder  me  if  ye  daur.*'  A 
hearty  blow  was  the  return  to  this ;  and  there  such  a 
battle  began.  It  being  Saturday,  all  the  boys  of  both 
schools  were  on  the  ice,  and  the  fight  instanUy  became 
general  and  desperate.  At  one  time  they  fought  with 
missile  weapons,  such  as  stones  and  snow-bidls  ;  but 
at  length  they  coped  in  a  rage,  and  many  bloody  raps 
were  liberally  given  and  received.  I  went  up  to  try  if 
I  could  pacify  them ;  for  by  this  time  a  number  of 
little  girls  had  joined  the  affray,  and  I  was  afraid  they 
would  be  killed ;  so,  addressing  the  one  party,  I  asked 
what  they  were  pelting  the  others  for  ?  What  had 
they  done  to  them  ?  "  O,  naething  at  tJ,  man ;  we 
just  want  to  gie  them  a  good  thrashin.'^  After  fight- 
ing till  they  were  quite  exhausted,  one  of  the  principal 
heroes  stepped  forth  between,  covered  with  blood,  and 
his  clothes  torn  to  tatters,  and  addressed  the  belli- 
gerent parties  thus :  "  Weel,  I'll  tell  ye  what  we'll  do 
wi'  ye :  if  ye'll  let  us  alane,  we'll  let  you  alane." 
There  was  no  more  of  it ;  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  boys  scattered  away  to  their  play.  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  have  often  thought  smce,  that  that  trivial 
affray  was  the  best  epitome  of  war  in  general  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  Kings  and  ministers'  of  state  are  just 
a  set  of  grown-up  children  ;  exactly  like  the  children 
I  speak  of,  with  only  this  material  difference,  that, 
instead  of  fighting  out  the  needless  quarrels  they  have 
raised,  they  sit  in  safety  and  look  on,  hound  out  their 
innocent  but  servile  subjects  to  battle ;  and  then,  after 
a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  are  glad  to  make  the 
boy's  condition,—'*  If  ye'U  let  us  alane,  we'll  let  you 
alane," — Hogg. 

Fashion. — Fashion  rules  the  world,  and  a  most 
tyrannical  mistress  she  is,  compelling  people  to  sub- 
mit to  the  most  inconvenient  things  imaginable;  for 
her  sake.  She  pinches  our  feet  with  shoes,  or  almost 
chokes  us  with  a  tight  neckerchief,  or  nearly  takes 
away  our  breath  by  tight  lacing.  She  makes  people 
sit  up  at  night  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and 
keeps  them  there  in  the  morning  when  they  ought  to 
be  up  and  doing.  She  makes  it  vulgar  to  wait  upon 
one's  self,  and  genteel  to  live  idle  and  useless.  She 
compels  people  to  visit  when  they  would  rather  stay  at 
home,  eat  when  they  are  not  hungry,  and  drink  when 
they  are  not  thirsty.  She  invades  our  pleasure,  and 
interrupts  our  business.  She  persuades  people  to  dress 
gaily,  either  on  their  own  property  or  that  of  others  ; 
or  whether  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  or  the  dictate 
of  pride.  She  rains  health,  and  producea  sickness ; 
destroys  life,  and  occasions  premature  death.  She 
makes  fools  of  parents,  invalids  of  children,  and 
servants  of  sll.  She  is  a  tormentor  of  conscienee,  a 
despoller  of  morality,  and  an  enemy  of  religion  ;  nor 
can  any  one  be  her  companion  and  enjoy  either.  She 
is  a  despot  of  the  highest  grade,  full  of  intrigue  and 
cunning ;  and  yet  husbands  and  wives,  parents  anfl 
children,  masters  and  servants,  of  every  colour  and  of 
every  clbnCf  have  become  her  devotees,  and  vie  with 
each  other  who  shall  be  most  ardent  in  their  attach- 
nMAt^^CAritf  iVm  SiHiinei, 
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LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 


Gbobob  IV. — ^The  following  anecdote  was  related 
to  ine,  lays  Dr.  Spragne,  of  America,  in  his  letters 
Aimisiiing  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Europe,  of  his 
late  m^esty,  as  being  well  authenticated.  When  he 
was  in  Ireland,  two  or  three  years  since,  he  told  Lord 
Roden,  a  man  of  decided  Christian  character,  that  on 
a  particular  morning  he  was  coming  to  breakfiist  with 
him.  He  accordingly  came,  and  bringing  with  him 
two  or  three  of  the  nobility,  happened  to  anire 
just  as  his  lordship  and  family  assembled  for  domestic 
worship.  Lord  Roden  being  told  that  his  guest  had 
arrived,  went  to  the  door,  and  met  him  with  erery 
expression  of  respect,  and  seated  him,  and  the  gentle- 
men that  accompanied  him,  in  his  parlour.  He  then 
turned  to  the  king  and  said,  "  Your  mijesty  will  not 
doubt  that  I  feel  highly  honoured  by  this  visit ;  but 
there  is  a  duty  which  I  have  not  yet  discharged  this 
morning,  which  I  owe  to  the  King  of  kings — ^that  of 
performing  domestic  worship ;  and  your  majesty  will 
be  kind  enough  to  excuse  me  while  I  retire  with  my 
household  and  attend  to  it."  **  Certainly,"  replied 
the  king,  **  but  I  am  going  with  you,"  and  imme- 
diately rose  and  followed  him  down  into  the  hall, 
where  his  family  were  assembled,  and  taking  his  sta- 
tion in  an  old  arm-chair,  which,  I  understand,  has 
acquired  an  immense  value  from  that  circumstance, 
remained  during  the  family  devotions.  This  anecdote 
certainly  reflects  honour  upon  his  lordship  and  his 
majesty ;  while  it  exhibits  in  the  one  the  dignity  of 
unyielding  Christian  principle,  it  displays  in  the  other 
at  least  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  natural 
homage  which  every  man  feels  for  a  consistent,  reli- 
gious character. 

A  Difficulty  Ovbrcome.— A  ridiculous  instance 
of  the  change  effected  in  public  opinion  of  late  oc- 
curred a  short  time  previously  to  my  arrival  at  the 
Egyptian  capital:  a  Levantine  tradesman  of  Cairo, 
wishing,  probably,  to  do  honour  to  his  patron  St. 
Anthony,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  his  friends 
a  treat,  took  a  joint  of  pork  to  be  cooked  at  a  Mahom- 
medan  bakehouse,  liie  backsliding  baker  of  the 
futhfttl  made  no  scruple  in  admitting  the  unclean 
flesh  to  cook  in  company  with  orthodox  meats ;  but 
one  of  his  customers,  a  more  rigid  observer  of  the 
.  Koran,  on  coming  for  his  bit  of  buffalo,  discovered  it 
with  horror,  baking  alongside  the  smoking  ribs  and 
crackling  skin  of  the  abominated  beast,  and  raised  an 
outcry  against  the  offending  baker,  who  was  instantly 
dragged  before  Habib  Effendi,  (a  sort  of  sitting  magis- 
trate of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,)  and  ordered  to  ex- 
plain forthwith  his  reason  for  daring  thus  to  set  the 
mandates  of  the  prophet  at  defiance.  "  Truly,"  said 
the  trembling  culprit,  ''  I  have  lately  witnessed  such 
changes  in  E^pt,  that  I  thought  I  was  committing 
no  sin.  Do  I  not  daily  see  Moslem  soldiers  equipped 
as  Franks  ?  Beys,  half-dressed  as  Franks  ?  Women 
shamelessly  exposing  their  faces  like  Franks  ?  Frank 
dishes  eaten — ^nay,  even  Fnnk  wines  drank  ?  Could 
I,  with  such  sights  before  my  eyes,  suppose  there  was 
any  sin  in  allowing  a  piece  of  Frank  pork  to  bake 
quietly  by  the  side  of  Mussulmanish  meats?" — add- 
ing that,  in  what  he  had  done,  he  had,  in  fact,  but 
acted  up  to  the  '*  spirit  of  the  age."  The  Mahom- 
medan  sage  was  a  little  staggered ;  he  admitted,  how- 
ever true  all  that  had  been  stated  might  be,  (and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  there  was  much  in  the  example 
of  some  who  should  know  better,  to  lead  away  igno- 
rant men  like  the  culprit,)  yet  he  was  placed  there  to 
see  that  all  the  faithful  inhabitants  of  Cairo  acted 
up  to  the  "  spirit  of  the  Koran" — that  pork  was  pork ; 
and  the  precepts  of  the  prophet  must  be  obeyed. 
A  quibbling  Moolah  here  observedi  that  fire  was  a 


purifier  of  all  things— upon  which,  after  a  consulta- 
tion, it  was  decided,  that  no  harm  could  have  been 
done  to  the  other  meats  in  the  oven,  by  the  steam  of 
the  Levantine*s  pork,  and  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed. The  triumphant  baker  now  professes  to 
roast  '*  Frank  .and  other  meats,"  and  has  had  a 
thriving  business  ever  since  the  wise  decision  of  the 
judge  in  his  favour. — Scott**  Rambh§  m  Sffjfg4  omf 
Ctmdia. 

Antediluvian  Longxvitt. — In  how  short  com- 
pass is  included  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  seen 
meet  to  record  of  the  greater  part  of  those  patriarchs 
who  lived  between  Adam  and  Noah  I  Long  as  was  the 
life  of  those  men,  and  very  long  as  ^t  of  some  of 
them,  their  birth  and  their  death  is  here  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  few  lines.  **  And  he  died,"  is  the 
affecting  close  of  the  little  narrative  of  one  after  an- 
other. Even  the  hoary  Methuselah,  over  whom  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  and  nine  years  rolled  iv  long  and 
weary  succession,  passes  from  us  with  this  brief  me- 
morial, '*  he  died."  Was  it  because  their  lives  were 
so  unprofitably  spent,  that  nothing  was  judged  to  be 
worthy  of  record  ?  Or  was  it  because,  in  their  times, 
no  important  addition  was  made  to  the  stock  of  re- 
vealed truth — no  further  light  thrown  on  the  designs 
of  mercy,  obscurely  intimated  in  the  first  promise, 
and  unfolded  by  subsequent  events,  which  were  &ere- 
fore  judged  more  desenring  of  a  place  in  the  sacred 
history?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  we 
are  sure,  at  least,  it  was  not  because  during  those  suc- 
cessive generations  there  was  wanting  a  like  Tarieiy 
of  incidents,  a  like  mixture  of  good  and  evil»  to  that 
which  chequers  the  life  of  men  now.  Enos  and 
Cainan,  Jared  and  Methuselah,  had  their  pleasures 
and  their  pains,  their  joys  and  their  griefs,  just  as 
Abraham  and  Jacob  had.  They  had  their  active  days, 
and  the  days  when  they  leaned  on  the  staff,  and  sat 
at  the  dtfor  of  the  tent.  Once  the  cultivators  of  the 
ground,  they  at  length  looked  on,  as  others  handled 
the  implements  they  could  no  longer  wiekL  They 
married  and  gave  in  marriage,  they  built  and  they 
planted,  they  sowed  and  they  gathered,  they  reared 
altars,  and  slew  sacrifices,  and  digged  welhu  But 
when  gone  by,  how  short  does  their  long  day  appear  1 
What  a  little  portion  of  the  line  of  time  does  it  fill 
up  1  **  Their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy, 
are  now  perished,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  por- 
tion for  ever  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun." 
The  short  sum  is  this — they  were  bom — they  lived  a 
while— they  died,— Willis. 

A  Dear  Lobster. — ^The  Ute  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
fond  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and,  although  ^pa- 
rently  as  joyous  and  blithesome  as  any  one,  he  could 
be  as  morose  and  ill-tempered  as  any  person  breathing. 
Those  who  knew  him  could  pretty  well  anticipate 
when  a  breeze  was  likely  to  spring  up,  as  an  ebullition 
of  temper  was  always  preceded  by  a  convulsive  heaving 
of  his  ponderous  shoulders,  as  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing trait  :^A  select  party,  about  twelve  in  number, 
had  assembled  in  St.  James's  square,  and  were  par- 
taking of  a  sumptuous  dinner,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
earl-marshars  shoulders  began  to  undulate,  and  the 
following  short  colloquy  between  a  then-favoured  ser- 
vant and  his  grace  took  place :  **  I  do  not  see  a  lobster 
on  the  Uble,  Dodson.'^  '*No,  your  grace."  "I 
think  I  ordered  one,  sir,"  roared  the  Duke.  "Yes," 
replied  Dodaon,  '*  you  did,  your  grace ;  and  I  bid  as 
far  as  4/.  I6i,  for  one ;  but,  there  being  but  one  in  the 
market,  I  could  not  get  it  s  the  same  lobster  being 
divided  between  the  Lords  Anglesea  and  Sefton,  who 
were  resolved  to  have  it  1 "  Jockey  of  Norfolk  said  no 
more. 
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BROKEN  SHIPS  COME  TO  LAND. 


Yes,  ''broken  ships  do  come  to  land"  and 
*"  thereby  hangs  a  tale  "  worth  telling ;  though  a 
tale  of  this  kind  is  very  often  most  effectively 
told  in  the  answering  of  a  question ;  and  the 
question  here,  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily, 
is, "  Why  should  broken  ships  come  to  land?" 
There  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  answer  to  this,  and 
to  all  similar  questions,  in  a  very  singular  work, 
produced  by  the  learned  rector  of  some  parish  in 
Kent,  (Bromley,  we  think,  but  we  will  not  be 
positive,)  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  years  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

This  learned  person,  for  we  believe  he  was 
AM,^  Oxouj  saw  meet  to  pen  a  new  system,  or 
hypothesis,  of  the  working  of  the  world,  and  all 
things  that  therein  are;  and,  as  the  learned 
**  King  Jamie**  did,  when  he  essayed  to  tune  the 
folks  of  Scotland  into  a  more  classical  kind  of 
"  poesy"  than  they  had  previously  put  in  prac- 
tice, he  expounded  the  *'newlis  and  cautalis"  of 
nature,  according  to  his  new  hypothesis.  In  order 
that  this  new  system  might  captivate,  both  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  the  author  has  rendered  it  in 
prose,  and  also  in  "blank"  verse;  and  it  would 
have  puxzled  a  conjuror,  even  when  the  art  of 
conjuration  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  ascendancy, 
to  say  whether  the  verse  or  the  prose  was  the 
more  blank  of  the  two. 

The  "  Analytical  Review,"  to  which  it  was 
understood  that  both  Priestley  and  Price  con- 
tributed at  that  Ume,  smote  the  Kentish  rector 
"hip  and  thigh"  on  die  subject  of  his  duplicate 
book.  Whether  the  smiting  was  inflicted  by 
either  of  the  two  sharp-quilled  authors  that  we 
have  named,  or  by  one  whom  we  do  not  choose 
to  name,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years ;  but  the  theory  therein 
set  forth  is  public  property,  although  the  volume 
in  which  it  appeared  is,  in  all  probability,  now 
as  dead  as  Julius  Cesar.  It  seems  that  this 
learned  person  took  for  calm  earnest  the  opinion 
which  the  satirical  author  of  Hudibras  puts  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Anaxagoras,  the  philosopher  of 
Claxomene,  namely,  that  the  sun  is 
**  apiece 
Of  red-hot  iron  as  big  aa  Greece;** 

for  be  maintains,  positively  and  stoutly,  that  the 
cause  of  the  earth's  gravitating  toward  the  sun, 
and  of  all  bodies  near  the  sur&ce  gravitating  to 
the  earth,  is  the  existence  of  "  a  great  magnet" 
in  the  centre  of  our  globe.  If  he  had  not  been 
sublimed  above  all  material  things,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  had  some  perplexity  about 
the  difference  between  this  central  magnet  of  the 
earth,  and  the  magnets  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant on  its  surface ;  because  they  attract  only 
a  very  few  select  substances,  while  his  is  a  "  very 
whale"  of  magnets,  and  attracts  all  matter  equally, 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  without  the  smallest 
distinction  as  to  its  quality. 
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This  matter  of  the  magnet  is  not,  however,  the 
one  which  is  so  unique  in  itself,  and  so  very 
convenient  for  all  who  are  "  put  to  their  wits' 
end"  on  subjects  of  physical  philosophy.  Others 
besides  him  have  aimed  at  the  performance  of 
mighty  deeds,  and  the  overcoming  of  any  tough 
and  gnarled  difficulties,  by  means  of  magnets. 
We  have,  for  instance,  known  of  more  than  one 
very  ingenious,  but  not  very  philosophical  me- 
chanic, who  laboured  to  produce  an  engine  of 
perpetual  motion  by  means  of  magnets  ;  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  blame  them  for  their  selection; 
for  a  magnet  is  just  as  likely  to  produce  a  per- 
petual motion  as — any  other  thing  that  could  be 
named. 

The  point  upon  which  we  have  always  ad- 
mitted the  universal  and  beautifully  accommo- 
dating nature  of  this  reverend  person's  philosophy 
has  reference  to  the  tides  ;  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
"  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea ;"  and  he  says 
that  these  alternate  with  each  other,  "  in  con- 
sequence of  their  regular  and  settled  habit  of  so 
doing."  That  he  learned  this  most  universal  and 
convenient  mode  of  dealing  with  philosophic  dif- 
ficulties at  Oxford,  we  do  not  mean  to  say;  but 
we  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  too  much  for  being 
any  one  man's  discovery,  though  a  dean,  or  even 
a  bishop,  far  less  a  rector. 

If  we  were  to  take  our  stand  upon  this,  the 
most  impregnable  ground  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  in  all  philosophy,  we  should  make 
short  work  of  the  matter,  and  say,  that  "  broken 
ships  come  to  land"  in  consequence  of  their 
regular  and  settled  habit  of  so  doing.  We  are 
fearful,  however,  that  there  may  be,  among  the 
readers  of"  The  Miscellany,"  some  "  black  sheep," 
whose  "  carnal  wit  and  sense  "  may  so  far  "  over- 
come them,"  that  they  may  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing 
with  philosophical  difficulties ;  and  so,  for  their 
perverse  and  unbelieving  sakes,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  a  particular  explanation  of  this  fact 
of  the  broken  ships  coming  to  land. 

Substances  which  are  specifically  heavier  than 
the  water  of  the  sea  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  it  depends  on  the  depth 
in  which  they  sink,  and  the  current  of  water  that 
may  be  setting  at  that  depth,  whether  they  shall 
ever  come  to  the  shore  or  not.  If  they  sink  in 
the  profound  depths,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  are  affected  by  any  currents,  then  we 
must  conclude  that  they  remain  at  rest  there, 
unless  they  are  upheaved  to  the  surface  by  the 
action,  of  course,  of  those  subterraneous  powers 
which  the  Great  Author  and  Governor  of  the 
system  of  nature  has  appointed  to  effect  the  pro- 
duction of  new  lands  when  the  old  ones  are  so 
worn  down  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  the  support 
of  growth  and  life. 

Leaving  these  out  of  the  question,  and  al- 
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iending  only  to  such  substances  as  float  on  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  or  are  liable  to  be  moved 
by  the  currents  of  these  waters,  we  cannot  help 
feeling,  if  we  make  our  obsenations  with  judg- 
)i)ent  and  accuracy,  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  We, 
of  course,  do  not  mean  the  simple  feet  of  life  in 
the  one  and  no  life  in  the  other,  because  that  is 
involved  in  the  mere  use  of  the  epithets  by 
which  we  distinguish  them.  But  while  they  are 
ulive,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  have  no  tendency 
to  come  to  the  shore,  of  the  mere  physical  con- 
stitution of  their  nature;  and  coming  nearer  to 
the  land,  and  removing  to  a  greater  distance 
from  it,  are  movements  which  all  of  them  that 
have  the  power  of  locomotion  perform  with  equal 
ease.  Many  fishes  come  to  the  shallows  in 
order  to  deposit  their  spawn;  and  the  reason, 
though  they  themselves  are  not,  of  course,  awiire 
of  it  as  reason,  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  shallow 
waters,  more  action  of  light,  heat,  and  air  operates 
on  the  genus,  and  calls  them  into  life  much  more 
speedily  and  certainly  than  they  would  be  called 
were  they  to  be  deposited  in  deeper  water.  When 
this  pperation,  the  most  important  one  of  their 
lives,  is  performed,  these  fishes  again  betake 
themselves  to  much  deeper  wateri  in  which  they 
remain  ^nd  recover  their  strength,  and  do  not 
ligain  revisit  the  shoreq  and  shallows  till  they  are 
stimulated  by  a  fresh  impulse  of  reproduction. 
In  their  going  seaward,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  more  severe  labour  to  perform  than 
when  they  copie  to  the  shore ;  and  the  con- 
clusion that  we  may,  and  must,  draw  from  this 
is,  that  they  have  perfect  command  of  themselves 
in  the  sea,  and  are  not  induced  either  to  the 
shores  or  to  the  deep  water  by  any  power  or 
tendency  extrinsic  of  themselves. 

The  very  same  thing  holds  with  animals  that 
are  covered  with  crusts  or  shells,  and  with  marine 
plants,  when  they  are  in  the  living  state, — ^not 
one  of  them  has  the  slightest  tendency  to  come 
on  shore,  by  the  operation  of  any  general  prin- 
ciple, or  any  principle  external  of  themselves. 
The  meduss  ^d  other  radiat®,  which  appear  to 
have  less  command  of  themselves  in  the  water 
than  any  other  marine  animals,  are  more  fre- 
quently found  stranded  on  the  beaches.  But 
they  are  found  most  abundantly  after  storms ;  so 
that  they,  too,  may  be  said  to  be  drawn  by  the 
wind  and  the  waves,  and  not  drawn  by  any 
attraction  which  exists  between  them  and  the 
land.  The  same  may  be  said  of  marine  plants. 
It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  these  in  our 
seas  are  rooted  plants ;  but  to  these  the  root  is  a 
mere  support,  from  or  by  means  of  which  the 
rest  of  the  plant  derives  no  nourishment.  In 
other  seas,  especially  in  the  great  eddies  of  tide 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  oceans,  the  Atlantic 
more  than  any  other,  as  there  is  a  more  decided 
revolution  of  the  current  there,  there  are  vast 
extents  of  sea-weed  which  ia  not  rooted,  and  yet 


wliich  is  never  scattered  into  the  other  parts  of 
the  sea,  while  it  is  in  the  living  state.  In  short, 
the  fact  is  perfectly  general,  and  we  m&y  state  it 
as  such,  that  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  w^ter, 
while  they  remain  in  life  and  health,  have  no 
tendency  to  come  to  the  shore  any  more  than  to 
move  in  any  other  direction. 

There  must  be  a  general  reason  for  this  general 
fact,  and  that  reason  is  easily  seen:  the  water 
takes  no  hold  upon  the  living  plant  and  the  living 
animal, — it  does  not  wet  them,  il  merely  sur- 
rounds them,  and  so  gives  them  the  support  of 
its  weight;  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  make  them 
move  in  any  one  direction,  unless  when  they  tre 
borne  away  by  the  mere  mechanical  force  of  its 
current  This  is  produced  upon  nearly  the 
same  principle  as  we  resort  to  when  we  grease 
the  axles  and  other  working  parts  of  our  engines 
and  machines,  in  order  to  lessen  their  friction; 
only,  it  is  done  with  for  more  perfection  than  we 
can  do  it  Whether  the  inhabitant  of  the  water 
is  plant  or  animal*  and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  is 
covered  with  skin,  with  scales,  or  with  a  shell, 
there  is  always  an  epidermis,  or  scarf-ddn,  upon 
it,  which  cannot  be  wetted  by  any  length  of  ex- 
posure to  the  water  as  long  as  the  creature  is 
alive. 

This  is  produced  by  a  sort  of  mucous  secretion 
which  lubricates  the  epidermis,  and  which  is  not 
soluble  in  water  so  long  as  the  creature  ia  alive. 
This  differs  in  quantity,  and  probably  also  in 
kind,  in  the  different  species,  being  greater,  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  proportion  as  the  fish  has  more 
action  in  the  water.  Skate,  for  instance,  drives 
about  so  rapidly  that  they  have  been  called  the 
"eagles  of  the  seii,''  and  they  are  among  the 
most  mucous  of  all  the  finny  race.  Soles,  on 
the  other  han4i  range  bu(  little,  and  the  quantity 
of  mucus  upon  them  is  proportionably  small. 
In  all,  however,  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
need  the  i^nim^  has  for  it,  upon  the  beautiful 
principle  of  "  no  w^t  no  waste,"  which  is  clearly 
traceable  through  the  whole  of  creation.  Tliis 
mucus  is  a  secretion  of  the  animal  or  the  plant, 
and  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cease  to  have 
any  influence  very  soon  after  death  occurs.  Any 
one  may  be  practically  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  by  observing  bow  very  soon  ^  dead  fish,  or 
sea  plant,  macerates  and  dissolves  in  the  very 
same  water  which  is  health  and  protection  to  a 
living  one. 

We  see,  therefore,  why  the  living  thing  does 
not  come  to  the  land ;  and  this  is  at  least  one 
step  toward  showing  why  the  dead  one  does. 
The  water  wets  the  shores  of  the  land;  and, 
wetting  them,  there  b  an  adhesion  between  them, 
and  a  friction  when  the  one  moves  upon  the 
other.  The  effects  of  this  friction  may  be  seen 
in  the  eddies  which  are  formed  in  the  loops  of  a 
river*s  banks,  and  in  which  the  water  moves  con- 
trary to  the  current;  and  also  in  the  abrasion,  or 
wasting  away  of  the  bank  or  shore  when  a  cur- 
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reot  sets  against  it.  A  dead  substance  floating  in 
the  water  is  wetted  and  laid  hold  of  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  is  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  current. 
The  greatest  exception  to  this  is  oil,  which 
spreads  in  a  thin  pellicle  over  the  surface ;  and 
the  effect  of  oil,  in  lessening  the  turbulence  of 
vave^  by  diminishing  the  friction  of  the  air  and 
water,  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  proverbial. 

But  though  the  water  wats,  lays  hold  on,  and 
is  capable  of  carrying  along  the  dead  substance, 
tliis  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  a  dead  sub- 
stance, which  floats,  must  come  to  land,  though  it 
may  in  a  great  measure  determine  where  the 
laodiog  shall  be  made.  Productions  of  tropical 
America,  for  instance,  are  often  cast  on  the 
western  shores  of  Britain;  but  no  British  pro- 
duction is  ever  cast  on  the  shores  of  America. 

The  general  set  of  the  current  from  America 
to  our  shores  explains  why  that  which  floats  in 
the  dead  state,  and  is,  in  consequence,  at  the 
mercy  cf  the  current,  should  move  along  with 
the  current!  but  it  does  not  explain  why  the 
floating  substance  should  get  out  of  the  strength 
of  the  cunen't,  and  get  stranded;  and  this,  gene- 
rally, in  the  eddy  where  the  set  of  the  water  is 
the  other  way.  We  must,  therefore,  look  some- 
where else  for  the  cause  of  all  the  wreck  and 
ruin  floating  in  the  sea,  invariably  coming  to 
land,  and  leaving  the  face  of  the  ocean  free  and 
clear. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  thb?  It  is  clear 
that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  will  not  answer 
our  purpose,  because  the  direction  to  the  land  is 
right  across  that  of  gravitation.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  common  attraction  of  cohesion 
will  not  do,  because  it  operates  only  upon  sub- 
stances which  are  nearly  in  contact.  Electricity, 
magnetism,  and  the  other  peculiar  modifications 
of  attPiction,  chemical  or  otherwise,  to  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  referring  pretty  generally — 


when  we  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say — 
also  fail  us  in  the  explanation  of  this  very  simple 
fact  of  coming  to  land. 

Even  while  we  write,  a  theory  has  been 
broached,  and  supported  by  experiments  which 
some  of  our  most  able  investigations  of  the 
niceties  of  philosophy  admit  to  be  conclusive. 
This  theory  is  too  recent  and  recondite  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  yet ;  but  the  gist  of  it  is,  that 
there  is  a  general  attraction  of  cohesion  in  mat- 
ter, of  which  not  only  all  the  named  attractions, 
but  gravitation  itself,  are  merely  modifications; 
gravitation  being  the  modification  answering  to 
the  quality  of  matter,  without  any  reference  to 
quantity  or  kind ;  and  the  others,  the  modificar 
tions  arising  from  kind  and  quality.  If  this  can 
be  fully  established,  it  will  be  a  giant  step  in  the 
philosophy  of  matter,  and  there  are  hopes,  inas- 
much as  the  researches  concerning  electric  ac- 
tion appear  long  to  have  pointed  to  some  such 
result  as  this.  Still,  it  is  rather  too  early  to  have 
perfect  confidence. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  state  the  coming 
of  the  broken  ship  to  land,  thus: — The  water 
wets  and  lays  hold  of  both  the  shore  and  the 
fioating  substance  ;  and,  laying  hold  of  those,  it 
draws  them  together,  just  as  water  draws  itself 
into  the  openings  of  a  sf)onge,  or  the  spaces  be- 
tvveeen  crystal  and  crystal  in  a  list  of  sugar. 
The  strength  of  the  attraction  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance.  It  dissolves  the  sugai 
but  not  the  sponge.  A  bit  of  wood  floating  in 
mid  ocean,  and  the  shore,  stand  in  the  very  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  the  proximate  parts  of 
the  sponge  and  the  sugar.  The  only  difference 
is  distance,  which  may  be  a  modification,  but 
cannot  be  a  cause.  The  distance  is  too  great 
for  the  water  climbing  between  them ;  but  the 
tendency  is  to  draw  them  together  till  they  can  j 
and  so,  "  broken  ships  come  to  land.** 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTER    I. 


[Thx  multiplied  and  multiplying  modern  histories  of 
England  prove  the  general  dissatisfaction  which  prevails 
^th  those  which  are  already  extant.  And  as  we  see  little 
improTement  in  the  new  claimants  to  notice,  and  wish  to 
pvt  into  the  hands  of  our  young  men  especially  a  more  con- 
densed and  yet  full  history  of  our  country  than  we  believe 
has  been  farnisbed  elsewhere,  we  propose  to  insert  a  chapter 
occasionally  in  our  Miscellany,  till  the  whole  is  finished — 
always  premiang  that  onr  specimens  prove  acceptable  to  our 
teaders.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  subject] 

THE  BRITISH  PERIOD  OP  ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

1.  The  very  names  of  Britain,  England,  or 
Albion,  have  occasioned  considerable  dispute; 
one  question  being,  whether  its  first  name  was 
Prydain*  Pridania,  Britain,  Brettagne,  Prittaunise, 
Bfetanac,   Brutania,    Breatm,  or    Brydain;    and 


another,  whether  it  was  called  Albion  from  its 
white  cliffs,  Alben  from  its  high  cliffs,  or  Alvion 
from  both  causes  united.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  the  name,  England,  first  given  probably 
by  the  Saxons,  was  anciently  Englewria,  Englewry, 
Eiiglcxhyria,  Inglond,  Angleland,  Angleslonde, 
&c.  And  the  Saxon,  British,  Gallic,  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian,  Phenician,  and 
many  other  languages,  have  been  adduced  by 
different  advocates,  as  furnishing  certain  etymo- 
logical proof;  but  the  whole  of  this  subject  is 
via  deserta, 

2.  Quite  as  various  are  the  conjectures  about 
the  first  inhabitants.  Gaul,  Germany,  Rome, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  have  by  different  theo- 
rists been  deemed  the  mother  of  the  colony 
which  peopled  the  island  ;  but  the  old  Britons 
T  2 
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believed  themselves  to  be  island-born.  Nothing 
certain  is  known,  further  than  that,  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  Britain  was  visited  by  the  Phe- 
nicians  and  Carthaginians  for  its  metals.  Com- 
panies of  them  colonised  Cornwall ;  a  fact  which  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  many  of  its  local  names. 
3.  The  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  sepa^ 
rated  by  volcanic  action  from  the  continent ;  of 
which  the  analagous  geologic  qualities  of  the 
south-east  coast,  and  that  of  France,  are  offered 
as  proo&.  At  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was 
nearly  covered  with  vast  forests ;  one  of  which, 
with  intermissions  for  pasturage  and  towns,  ex- 
tended, in  the  south,  from  Kent  to  Somersetshire ; 
another,  in  the  north,  covered  half  of  Scotland ; 
and  a  third  included  the  present  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Warwick, 
Northampton,  and  Rutland.  At  that  period,  and 
long  after,  the  boar,  bear,  wol(  fox,  several  kinds 
of  deer,  of  which  one  was  very  large,  wild  bulls, 
cows,  distinguished  for  their  whiteness,  badgers, 
otters,  and  wild  cats,  were  common.  A  powerful 
kind  of  dog,  and  the  greyhound,  are  also  men- 
tioned, by  the  Roman  writers,  as  peculiar  to 
Britain.     The  climate,  owing  to  the  prevalence 


of  forest  and  stagnant  water,  was  then  consider- 
ably colder  in  winter  and  less  heated  in  summer, 
than  at  present;  though,  subsequent  to  this 
period,  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  the  open  air, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  midland  counties. 

4.  The  Britons  were  rude,  but  not  so  barbarous 
as  is  often  represented.  The  island,  at  the  time 
of  Cflssar's  landing,  was  inhabited  by  more  than 
forty  distinct  and  hostile  tribes;  which  neces- 
sarily retarded  their  mental  improvement.  They 
had  above  a  hundred  towns,  of  which  thirty  were 
south  of  the  Thames  and  Severn.  The  seven 
tribes  which  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Humber,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames,  are 
thought  to  have  had  forty.  Five  towns  belonged 
to  the  tribes  which  lived  beyond  the  Severn  aud 
the  Dee ;  and  the  Brigantes,  who  possessed  the 
north,  occupied  seven  or  eight  more.  A  British 
town,  according  to  Cesar,  was  a  track  of  woody 
country,  surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  ditch  and 
a  mound,  which  secured  the  inhabitants  and  catlie. 
The  island  contained,  probably,  at  that  time, 
not  more  than  600,000  adults,  at  most  Of 
these,  the  following,  according  to  I'tolemy,  were 
the  principal  tribes : — 


Name  of  Old  In- 
habiUnts. 


AtraUtii 
Bel^e 

Brigantei 

Caledonii 

Cants 

Cantii 

Canni 

Carnonacae 

CatyencUani 

Ceronea 

Coritani 

Coratvii 
Craonoa 

Bamnii 

Demeta 

Dobnni 

Damnonii 

Dnrotriges 

Epidii 

Gadeni 

Logi 

Mertffi 

Novante 

Ordovioei 

Otadeni 

PariM 

Regni 

SelgoYie 

Silva  Caledonia 

Silurcs 

Simcni,  or  Iceni 

Texali 

Trmobantea 

Vacomagi 

TenicontM 


ThejMrt  Uiey  oceapied. 


Berkahira 

Wilta,  Haata,  and  part  of  Somenetahin 

F^m  Yorkahire  into  Northomberland 


Kent,  and  part  of  Middlesex 


Backa,  Beda,  Herta,  and  Huntingdon 

{Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Notts,  and  > 
Derbyshire  ) 

Wtfwick,  Worcefitcr,  Stafford,  Salop,  aoJ  Cheshire 

Clydesdale  and  Lennox 

Caermarthenshire,  Cardiganihiie,  and  Pembroke. 
Gloucester  and  Oxfordshire 
Cornwall  and  Devon 
Donetshire 

Tiviotdale  and  part  of  Northumberiand 


The  neighbonrhood  of  Galloway 

North  Wales 

The  north  sea  coast  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth 

East  Riding,  Yorkshire 

Surrey  and  Sussex 

Nithsdale  and  Annandale 

{Herefordshire,    Radnor,    Brecknock,     Mon-  ^ 
mouth,  and  Glamorganshire  5 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdonsh. 

Middlesex,  Essex 


Their  chief  Towns. 


Nalena,  or  Galena. 

Venta  Belganim,  lacalea,  Agua,  Cblida. 
r  Epiacum,  YinnoTimn,  Oalatum,  Olicana,  Gatni^ 
\     actQndium,  Isuram,  Kboramm,  RigodanaiB. 


Londinium,  Dameni]m,Rntnpic 


Salens  Vernlainiuin. 

Lindium  Ragsp,  or  Ratai. 

Dcana,  or  Dcovna,  and  Viraeoniam. 

(  Colonia,  Coria,  Liadum  Vandauta,  AlaDiui,  Vic- 

(      toria. 

Luentmum,  Maridnnum. 

Corinimi. 

VoUba,  Uxela^  Tamare,  Itca. 

Dunium. 


Luc^jiibla  and  Religdnium. 

Mediolanuni  Brannogcnium. 

Curia  Brimenfnni. 

Pitnaria  or  Picunrla. 

Noomi^a. 

Carbontorigmn,  Corda  Tremantnem. 

BuUeum. 
Venta  Icenonim. 

Camudolanum.* 


*  These  names  of  the  Britbh  towns  are  mostly  Roman, 
Aod  arc  perhaps  oflener  translations  of  the  old  British  name, 


than  merely  Latinised.     Tills  is  one  cause  o^  the  geogra- 
phical obscurity  that  belongs  to  this  period  6t  ma  histoiy. 
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Of  these,  the  Belga?,  the  Silures,  and  Trino- 
bantes,  were  the  most  powerful ;  and  those  who 
lived  on  the  sea-coast  incomparably  the  most 
civilised;  for  they  made  their  own  clothing, 
wore  a  square  plaid,  and  even  rings  on  the  second 
finger! 

5.  The  Britons  often  named  their  towns  from 
their  rivers,  on  whose  banks  were  all  their  cities ; 
or  from  some  circumstance  connected  with  the 
particular  spot  on  the  banks  where  they  stood. 


In  the  old  British,  Avon  meant  a  river ;  Q/mmer, 
the  confluence  of  two  streams ;  BcUa,  the  de- 
parture of  a  river  from  a  lake  ;  Nant,  a  brook ; 
Aber,  the  fall  of  a  less  into  a  greater  water; 
Lhuch,  Lack,  a  lake  ;  Eors,  a  marsh ;  JRAaidr,  a 
cataract ;  Tarn,  a  smaller  river ;  Clyde,  a  stream ; 
Mar,  water;  Tre,  Trev,  Tra,  or  Tira,  signified 
a  family  or  home ;  Dorf,  or  Thorp,  a  dwelling ; 
all  which,  with  a  little  reflection,  will  lead  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  many  names  of  places. 


THE  NAMES  OP  SOME  OP  THE  ENGLISH  RIVERS  AT  THAT  TIME. 


Old  Name. 

Modern  Name. 

Old  Name. 

Modern  Name. 

The  Seveni 

Abu 

The  Humber 

NoTuis 

Nith 

Garyenum 

Vara 

Deva 

Dee 

Idumania 

Blackwater,  Essex 

Toiiobixis 

Conway 

Tamessa 

Thames 

Tairobuia 

Tivey 

Uru8 

Ouse 

Tobuia 

Towcy 

Glotta 

Clyde 

Ratoetaubuis 

Wye 

Fala 

vie 

Tamanis 

Tamar 

Dovus 

Dove 

Ilea 

Ex 

Avona 

Avon 

Alanas 

Ax 

AthesiB 

Tees 

Roxa 

Loth 

Tueaaa 

Tweed 

Fiona 

Eden 

Trchenta 

Trent 

Alannna 

Ahie 

Lindis 

Witham 

Vedxa. 

Either  theWere,  or  Tyne 

Spea 

Spey. 

6.  Hie  form  of  government,  as  appear  from 
Caesar,  Diodorus,  Cassius,  and  Solinus,  was  mo- 
narchical ;  possessing  as  much  power  as  the  king 
had  skill  to  acquire,  and  ability  to  keep.  He 
commanded  in  war;  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  much  of  his  power  rose  and  fell.  The 
British  king  could  do  nothing  without  the 
auguries  of  the  Druids,  and  the  permission  of  the 
inferior  chiefluns.  Crimes  were  considered  as 
committed,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  God ; 
hence  penalties  were  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
and  consisted  of  fines  and  excommunications. 
The  royal  revenues  were  slender  and  precarious ; 
being  part  of  the  spoils  and  weapons  of  war,  the 
produce  of  rude  cultivation  and  of  cattle,  together 
with  some  obscure  taxes,  (from  which  the  Druids 
were  exempt,)  and  presents,  which  the  poor  were 
obliged  to  offer  in  order  to  secure  protection, 
and  the  rich  to  avoid  spoliation.  These  cus- 
toms differed  under  each  of  the  petty  kings. 

7.  ISie  chieftains  recorded  their  victories,  and 
other  important  events,  by  the  erection  of  a 
stone ;  while  the  bards,  who  often  relieved  the 
tedium  of  their  journeys,  celebrated  and  inlaid 
them  in  more  lasting  songs ;  of  which,  according 
to  some,  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  kinds. 
The  poets  consbted  of  two  orders, — the  Faids, 
or  religious  poets;  and  the  Bards,  or  secular 
poets;  both  of  which  were  held  hi  so  much  dis- 
tinction among  the  Britons  that  they  associated 
with  nobles,  and  even  checked  the  will  of  kings. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  poet  was  then, 
as  in  all  incipient  societies,  the  musician :  for 
Nature  of  old  wedded  music  and  song  together. 
The  only  instrument  known  then  was  the  lyre. 

8.  The  Silures  were  the  first  of  the  Britons  who 


bartered  with  foreigners  :  but  what  commerce 
could  there  have  been  without  weight,  number, 
measure,  or -money  ?  According  to  Strabo,  the 
first  merchants  who  changed  with  the  Britons 
were  the  Phenicians,  who,  1 250  B.C.,  passed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  Bochart,  and  a  host  of 
inferior  literati,  have  thought  that  the  Cassiter- 
ides,  Scilly,  Cistrymnydes,  or  Tin  Isles,  then  ten 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  them  B.C.  904. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  they  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  B.C.  440  years;  but 
their  situation  is  not  described. 

9.  The  articles  which  the  old  British  then 
exported  were  lead,  tin,  wool,  and  skins;  of 
which  the  tin  sold  at  high  prices  in  all  the  chief 
places  of  the  world,  for,  at  that  time,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  metal!  Lead  was 
so  common,  according  to  Pliny,  that  the  Phe- 
nicians were  obliged,  in  policy,  to  keep  back  the 
greater  part  of  what  they  obtained  in  order  to 
advance  the  price  of  the  rest.  Strabo  informs 
us  that  the  Phenicians  gave  the  British,  in  return, 
salt,  earthenware,  brass,  chains,  necklaces,  and 
other  trifling  ornaments.  After  monopolizing 
this  trade  for  about  800  years,  the  Greeks,  Gauls, 
and  Romans,  (through  Pytheas  of  Marseilles, 
about  A.D.  330,)  discovered  its  source.  Poly- 
bina  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  British  tin : 
and,  for  tin,  says  Pliny,  the  Indians  gave  their 
best  diamonds !  Afterwards  the  Isle  of  Wight,* 
was,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  chief  depository 

*  The  space  between  the  isle  and  the  mainland  wa«,  at 
low  water,  dry.  In  the  eighth  century  the  water  separating 
it  from  the  coast  of  Hampshire  was  only  three  miles  wide ; 
now  it  is  seven.  Similar  changes  have  iakea  place  in  reapect 
to  other  British  isles. 
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of  tin  ;  which  was  then  conreyed,  by  rude 
Gaulish  merchants,  up  the  French  rivers  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  state  of  trade 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Cssar. 

10.  From  the  Qiraldus,  we  learn  that  the  old 
British  house  (as  far  as  such  a  fabric  could  be 
said  to  exist)  was  only  one  circular  room,  in 
whose  centre  was  the  fire ;  around  which  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  stranger  and 
friend,  slept  on  rushes  i  and  in  the  top  of  which 
a  hole  was  left  for  the  entrance  of  the  light,  and 
the  emission  of  the  smoke. 

1 1.  The  boats  which  the  Britons  chiefly  used 
were  made  of  wattles  covered  with  skins — the 
latter  article  serving  also  for  a  poor  sail:  from 
the  lightness  of  their  construction  they  were 
capable  of  being  carried  about;  while  they  an- 
swered sufficiently  well  for  skimming  along  the 
coast,  from  which  the  ignorance  and  fear  of  the 
generality  restrained  them  from  departing.  Solinus 
states,  however,  that  the  channels  were  often 
crossed  by  them.  Besides  which,  they  must 
evidently  have  possessed  ships  far  superior  to 
these,  for  they  assisted  the  Gaulish  Veneti — 
themselves  no  mean  sailors  for  that  age — against 
Cesar. 

11.  The  juice  of  woad,  and  of  other  vege- 


tables, mixed  with  earthy  substances,  were  used 
to  stain,  with  ingenious  devices,  the  bodies  of  the 
Britons ;  who,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion — those 
at  least,  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the 
island — chiefly  wore  skins.  In  the  southern 
parts,  however,  where  rude  tillage  and  pasturage 
obtained,  the  inhabitants  often  wore,  in  the  colder 
season,  a  rough  woollen  garment;  which  they 
are  thought  to  have  made  with  the  glutinous 
parts  of  bark,  and  to  have  dyed  in  the  glaring 
colours  with  which  barbarians  no  sooner  become 
acquainted  than  enamoured.  The  Britons  also 
possessed  probably  some  knowledge  of  working 
the  metals;  of  which  there  are  not  wanting 
modem  as  well  as  ancient  indications ;  while 
their  numerous  urns  at  once  decide  the  fact  that 
they  practised  the  potter's  art.  The  husband- 
man used  for  manure  a  "  white  marl," — probably 
chalk  and  lime, — ^which  Pliny  affirms  was  so 
efficacious  as  to  last  seventy  years.  The 
granaries  were  simple  subterraneous  pits  and 
holes  in  the  rock.  So  highly,  however,  did  agri- 
culture come  to  be  valued  among  the  Britons,  in 
process  of  time,  that  the  plough,  as  well  as  the 
place  of  religious  worship,  had  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  for  criminals. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[Pnm  the  Pretiminuy  Einy  on  Letter  Writing,  pn- 
fixed  to  the  **GlmBtiaii  Compondent,**  an  inT«ltiable  work, 
in  three  Tolumee,  edited  bj  Junee  Montgomery  Esq.,  and 
publisbed  by  Ball  It  is  a  work  we  cordially  recommend. 
Poor  hundrad  and  twenty-three  letters,  written  by  persons 
of  all  claaset,  on  Christian  principles,  were  never  before 
colleeted.] 

When  a  man  undertakes  to  be  his  own  bio- 
grapher, he  places  himself  in  a  very  difficult  and 
perilous  situation.  Before  he  can  gain  credit  for 
one  honourable  motive,  every  sinister  one  that 
can  be  imagined  will  probably  be  kid  to  his  ac- 
count ;  and  in  a  very  few  instances  can  he  hope 
to  obtain  from  his  judges  that  impartiality  in 
hearing  bis  story  which  they  require  of  him  in 
relating  it.  This  narrow-minded  jealousy  arises 
from  that  pride  of  heart  which  almost  every  man 
tolerates  in  himself,  and  persecutes  in  all  beside ; 
it  is  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  which,  instead  of 
blinding  him  as  it  ought,  seems  to  quicken  his 
sight  in  searching  out  the  mote  in  his  brother's 
eye.  This  species  of  history,  on  the  ground  of 
some  peculiar  advantages  which  it  possesses,  and 
because  it  is  seldom  firaught  with  danger,  exeept 
to  the  author  himself  ought  to  be  treated  with 
more  indulgence  than  it  generally  experiences. 
Whatever  a  man  says  of  himself  is  genuine; 
whether  it  be  true  or  false  it  is  equally  his  own. 
Even  in  hypocrisy  he  is  no  hypocrite,  for  deceit 
then  is  natural ;  if  he  assumes  a  virtue  which  he 
has  not,  he  exposes  a  vice  which  he  has ;  if  he 
pretends  to  talents  which  he  does  not  possess^ 


he  disproves  his  claim  by  the  inability  With  which 
he  asserts  it  One  part  of  his  character  he  may 
conceal,  but  the  very  act  of  concealment  betrays 
another;  if  he  cover  his  breast  with  both  his 
hands,  he  may  be  showing  us  that  they  are  not 
clean ;  if  he  turns  away  his  head  to  hide  his  &ce, 
perhaps  he  is  discovering  to  us  his  baldness  be- 
hind. Let  him  represent  himself  as  he  will,  we 
shall  see  him  more  nearly  as  he  is  than  any 
other  man  could  have  represented  him.  This 
consideration  alone  goes  far  towards  counter- 
balancing the  few  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  autobiography ;  for,  practise  as  he  may 
upon  our  good-nature,  or  presume  as  he  will 
upon  dur  credulity,  the  general  fidelity  or  false* 
hood  of  the  author^s  own  statements  can  be  more 
correctly  ascertained  than  those  of  any  stranger 
concerning  him  can  be  either  estd)lished  or 
refuted. 

A  man's  genuine  autobiography,  however, 
must  be  sought  for  in  his  friendly  and  coiifideiilial 
correspondence ;  in  letters  written  on  all  kinds 
of  occasions,  in  all  moods  of  his  mind,  and  in* 
tended  for  the  eyes  of  none  but  those  who  could 
at  once  understand  their  slightest  alhiaons  as 
well  as  their  minutest  details ; — on  subjects  real, 
not  imaginary,  but  which  were  specially  inlerest- 
ing«  congenial,  or  &miliar  to  both  parties,  referring 
to  their  modes  of  Mfe,  rank  in  society,  &mily 
connexions,  persona!  eircumstances ;— idl  these 
behig  aiore  or  less  iUostrative  of  the  language. 
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manners,  and  customs,  style  of  conversation,  state 
of  literature,  science,  politics,  religion,  law,  com- 
merce, arts,  and  manufactures;  in  a  word,  the 
prevalent  occupations,  amusements,  and  pursuits 
of  the  people,  the  country,  and  the  age  to  which 
h6  belonged ;  as  well  as  exhibiting  his  own  pe- 
culiar habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions. 

Letters,  moreover,  are  side-lights  to  history; 
marginal  hotes  or  running  commentaries  on  the 
universal  volume  of  man  as  he  is,  as  he  was,  and 
as  he  ever  will  be, — the  same  in  essentials,  though 
infinitely  modified  in  the  external  manifestation 
of  these,  by  the  form  of  government  and  society, 
the  degree  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  or  of  igno- 
rance and  profligacy,  under  which  the  individuals 
of  bis  species,  singly  or  in  masses,  have  been 
bom  and  grown  up  to  the  utmost  stature,  which, 
according  to  their  varied  circumstances,  they 
couM  attain,  as  immortal  spirits  dwelling  in  mor- 
tal bodies,  duiing  a  course  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.  How  much  have  the  annals  of  our  own 
country  been  enlarged  and  enriched,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  from  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Cunily  papers,  and  personal  memours  of  public 
agents  in  the  great  events  of  their  times,  com- 
posed by  themselves  for  the  use  of  their  children 
and  posterity?  but  especially,  how  much  have 
those  annals  been  elucidated  by  the  private  and 
even  secret  correspondence  of  such  characters, 
which,  after  having  been  long  locked  up  in  cabinets 
and  libraries,  inaccessible  to  general  research, 
have  recently  been  given  out»  either  in  bulk  to 
the  public  indiscriminately,  or  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  enlightened  men  like  Fox  and  Mack- 
intosh, who  hav^  undertaken  to  rescue  Important 
portions  of  our  national  history  from  the  dis- 
creditable obscurity,  and  even  obloquy,  under 
which  they  have  been  left  by  the  negligence, 
prejudice,  or  incapacity  of  former  chroniclers! 
But,  if  letters  be  thus  auxiliaries  to  history,  as 
history  refers  to  man,  the  perpetual  inhabitant 
of  every  region  of  the  globe,  they  are  distinct 
chapters  in  his  £unily  hbtory ;  autobiographical 
sketches  of  men,  individually  or  in  companion- 
ship with  others  in  domestic  life.  Princes,  war- 
riors, statesmen,  patriots,  philosophers,  poets, 
artists^ —  people  of  every  rank  in  society,  every 
diversity  of  employment,  and  every  degree  of 
mental  power  and  cultivation, — all,  in  this  kind 
of  inter-communion,  show  themselves  of  the  same 
blood,  complexion,  and  spirit  with  theur  country- 
men and  contemporaries,  as  well  as  kindred  to 
the  whcde  species  in  those  general  qualities  which 
distinguish  man,  whether  civilized  or  savage, 
from  the  brutes  that  perish.  Bruce,  in  Abyssinia, 
says,  "  I  heard  the  skylark  singing  at  ^assuah 
the  same  notes  as  in  England."  So  man,  in  the 
abstract,  speaks  every  where  the  same  language, 
notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  the 
countless  multiplication  of  cognate,  yet  strange 
tongues,  which  followed  the  spread  of  the 
tniilders  aU  over  the  ^e  of  the  earth.    The 


language  of  the  heart, — man's  true  mother  tongue ! 
— that  is,  the  language  of  the  afiRections,  is  literally 
translatable  from  one  dialect  into  another,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  embodied  in  fixed  vocal  sounds, 
or  their  alphabetical  signs.  Akin  to  the  delight 
and  surprise  which  Bruce  experienced,  when  he 
heard  the  skylark  in  Abyssinia  singing  the  same 
notes  as  in  England,  is  the  pleasure  which  we 
feel,  when,  in  bosom-intercourse  with  theur  friends, 
we  find  the  venerable  and  the  illustrious,  the 
great  and  the  good,  among  our  forefathers, 
speaking  this  universal  language  of  the  heart,  in 
our  own  vernacular  tongue;  at  the  same  time 
reviving  vrithin  ourselves  those  very  emotions, 
enjoyments,  and  sympathies  which  were  among 
the  most  precious  of  our  own  experiences,  and 
are  cherished  with  the  most  endeared  of  our 
recollections.  It  was  not  merely  the  unexpected- 
ness and  strangeness  of  hearing  in  a  far  land  the 
song  of  the  most  common  of  English  birds,  that 
affected  the  traveller  with  a  joy  which  the  same 
notes  had  never  awakened  in  him  before,  when 
he  heard  them  every  day ;  it  was  because  that 
song,  those  "  same  notes,"  carried  him  home  in 
the  spirit  to  his  own  land,  renewed  the  days  of 
his  youth,  restored  the  countenances  of  the  fiiends 
whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  caused  him  to 
anticipate  the  happy  meeting  which  he  hoped  to 
have  with  them  on  his  return;  when  he  should 
sit  down,  in  the  peace  of  old  age,  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  bom,  and  where  he  hoped  to  be 
buried,  beloved  in  life,  and  honoured  after  death, 
as  one  who  had  been  a  public  benefactor,  by  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,  perils,  sufferings,  and  dis- 
coveries. In  reading  the  epistles  of  those  who 
have  been  so  long  our  elders,  or  were  so  far  our 
superiors,  we  not  only  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  them,  but  more  nearly  allied  to 
them ;  and,  while  we  rejoice  to  find,  that,  as  in 
the  elements  of  our  common  humanity,  they  were 
in  all  respects  like  ourselves, — through  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  equality  we  are  enabled,  in  no 
mean  degree,  to  rise,  sympathetically  at  least, 
towards  the  standard  of  their  moral  or  intellectual 
pre-eminence.  At  the  same  time,  such  discoveries 
of  them  are  well  calculated  to  keep  us  humble 
in  our  own  esteem ;  for,  if  the  letters  of  the  most 
exalted  personages  bring  them  down  to  our 
level  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  occasion- 
ally lift  us  out  of  ourselves  towards  their  eleva- 
tion, yet  the  tone  and  style  of  these  unaffected 
compositions  will  always  correspond  with  their 
high  qualities;  and  passages  of  peculiar  force 
will  firequently  elicit  evidence  of  how  far  they  are 
in  reality  above  us  in  things  the  most  excellent. 
Casual  expressions,  incidental  sentiments,  fall 
fi-om  their  pens,  in  the  fervour  of  spiritual  com- 
munion ivith  their  dearest  connexions,  which 
reveal  in  a  moment,  and  perhaps  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, all  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  the  writer's 
character;  like  those  magnanimous  replies,  on 
great  emergencies,  when  the  whole  soul  of  a 
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hero  or  a  martyr  has  revealed  itself  in  a  word  of 
rebuke,  admonition,  or  encouragement  to  feint- 
hearted  attendants.  Caesar,  when  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  foundered  in  a  storm  at  sea,  chid 
the  cowardice  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by 
exclaiming  to  him,  "  Fear  not :  your  vessel  car- 
ries Caesar  and  his  fortunes."  Pompey,  when 
embarking  in  a  tempest,  on  a  voyage  to  bring 
com  from  Sicily,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
famishing  fellow-citizens,  on  being  urged  to  wait 
for  more  favourable   weather,   replied  :—••  It  is 


necessary  that  I  should  go,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  live,"  There  cannot  be  a  question 
which  was  the  nobler  sentiment  in  these  two 
cases,  thou^  each  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  splendidly 
contrasting  them  with  each  other.  It  must,  in- 
deed, be  acknowledged,  that,  though  Pompey 
had  here,  as  at  the  battle  of  Dyrraehium,  the 
advantage  of  hia  rival,  on  most  occasions  Canar 
showed  as  much  superiority  over  him  as  he  did  in 
the  field  of  Pharsalia. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


[For  tho  following  Adminble  letter  from  Alexander 
Knox,  Esq.,  to  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  we  are  likewise  indebted 
to  "  the  Christiftn  Correspondent.**] 

Yestesday,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  streets.  I 
asked  myself,  "  What  is  Christianity?"  It  is, 
answered  my  mind,  a  Divine  system  of  spiritual 
attractions,  by  which,  whosoever  gives  himself 
honestly  to  them,  is  eiSfectually  drawn  out  of  the 
otherwise  invincible  entanglements,  and  inex- 
tricable intricacies,  of  this  dark,  miserable,  poL* 
luting,  hearUlaceratuig  world,  (the  ««<">'  ^ov  kwtiiov 

rovrov the  iKov9ia  rwv  KO<r/ioirpar<pMv,  rov  (tko- 

rovci  rov  awvo^  rovrov),  and  led  forth  into  what 
David  has  described  as  "  green  pastures,  beside 
the  still  waters;"  or  what  Saint  Paul  has  em- 
phatically called  ZOH  KAJ  BIPHNH,  *<  Life  and 
peace."  The  truth  is.  to  a  person  of  any  sensi- 
bility, this  world  is  a  wretched  place.  There  is 
not  a  step  in  life  where  we  can  be  sure  of  not 
meeting  some  latent,  lurking  thorn;  and  when 
we  fall  in  with  those  various  adventurers,  de- 
scribed by  Lucretius^if  they  are  in  pursuit,  they 
rudely  shove  us  by;  if  they  are  in  possession  of 
their  prize,  they  despise  us  in  their  hearts,  and 
tell  us  by  their  looks  and  manner  that  they  do 
so.  A  hard,  selfish,  thorough-paced  mind,  goes 
on,  and  cares  not;  but  the  sensible,  delicate, 
feeling  spirit,  is  ever  pushed  to  the  walL  To 
such  a  spirit  then,  what  a  gentle,  blessed  reUef 
is  afforded,  by  a  heart*knowledge  of  Christianity  I 
There  is  no  abatement  of  feeling ;  the  vivid  per- 
ception is  as  great  as  ever.  But  the  heart  and 
mind  are  so  occupied,  so  filled,  so  richly  com- 
pensated, and  so  deeply  tranquillized,  by  the 
pursuit,  the  contemplation,  the  confident,  affec- 
tionate, filial  apprehension  of  God  >  the  scrip- 
turally  revealed  God,  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 


Sanctifier ;  the  incarnate  God.  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  and  all  this  infinitely 
harmonizing,  or  rather  Identifying,  with  the  phi- 
losophic view  of  the  Jirst  good,  ^rgt  perfect,  €uul 
first  fair,  while  it  is  practically  and  experimentally 
evinced,  by  undeniable,  invaluable.  never4ailing 
influences  and  effects  within;  all  this  together 
forms  such  a  set-off  against,  and  such  a  refuge 
from,  the  common  puns  and  penaldes  of  mortality. 
as  often  makes  the  naturally  vulnerable  mind 
rejoice  in  its  quickness  of  feeling,  because  this 
serves  to  enhance  the  predousness  of  the  bless- 
ing. 

Perhaps  this  view  may  appear  to  you  too 
highly  coloured.  It  would  be  so,  were  it  to  be 
taken  as  the  hourly  state  of  a  Christian's  mind ; 
but  all  this,  to  its  extent,  is  the  cloudless  meri- 
dian state.  Many  partial  obscurations  occur,  to 
diminish  this  clearness ;  but  they  only  diminish 
it ;  the  substance  still  remains.  A  kind  of  mental 
rain  and  storm  may,  also»  be  often  e34)erienced ; 
and  the  weather-beaten  pilgrim  may  tremble  to 
find  himself  driven,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  very  edge 
of  some  dangerous  precipice.  But  he  does  not 
fall  over.  He  recovers  his  footing,  and  his  con- 
fidence ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  sky  is  cleared, 
and  the  air  becomes  calm  and  genial.  Anud  all 
this,  however,  there  is  sensible  progress.  And 
this  variety  has  its  great  use.  In  order  that  the 
mind  may  maintun  its  victory  over  sin,  it  must 
be  kept  on  the  alert  by  temptation.  In  order 
that  it  may  continually  look  to  Heaven  for 
strength,  it  must  be  made  to  feel  its  own  entire 
imbecility.  And  it  is  on  the  whole  necessary, 
that  nothing  here  should  be  perfect,  in  order  to 
the  eternal  sabbatism  being  rightly  pursued,  and 
habitually  anticipated. 


RELIGIOUS   DISSIPATION. 


Can,  then,  religion  and  dissipation,  two  things 
so  opposite  in  their  nature,  be  associated  ?  Is 
it  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  assume  that  the 
truly  devout  can  be  at  the  same  time  dissipated? 
Hiese  are  questions  which  very  naturally  suggest 


themselves  to  those  of  our  eadeis  who  know  little 
of  the  religious  world,  and  who  attach  to  dissipation 
no  other  meaning  than  that  which  gencfalJy  obtains 
in  their  own  circle.  Religion,  strictly  speaking,  is 
a  pure  and  heavenly.essenoe.  which  can  never  be 
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ddiaaed  by  «ii  unhallowed  ^nMjgamt^tiQn  yfiik  tb« 
evil  poociples  and  habits  of  our  corrupt  nature. 
For.Uiese  it  has  no  tolerance  i  and  it  enters  the 
heaft  oa  the  express  condition  that  it  is  tomain* 
taia  perpetual  warface,  not  oply  with  siu,  but 
its  aiiy  shadow,  its  unsubstantial  appearance. 
The  intperfections  and  follies  of  religious  people 
are  not,  then,  to  be  charged  upon  their  piety; 
so  (ar  as  they  indulge  in  what  religion  condenins, 
they  aare  departing  from  its  spirit,  and  furnishing 
an  evidence  against  the  influence,  if  not  the  sin- 
cerity, of  their  profession.  When,  indeed,  their 
conduct  and  the  prevailing  dispositions  of  their 
hearts  associate  them  with  the  world,  with  its 
maxims,  and  its  distinguishing  amusements  and 
pleasures,  whatever  they  may  profess,  their  reli- 
gion scarcely  amounts  to  a  name ;  the  veil  of 
thehr  hypocrisy  is  so  transparent,  that  it  only 
reveals  what  it  is  intended  to  hide.  In  attribut- 
ing, therefore,  dissipation  to  the  religious,  we  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  intending  to  throw  down 
the  barrier  which  must  ever  separate  the  church 
and  the  world.  The  anomalous,  or  rather  the 
amphibious  creatures  which  seem  to  belong  to 
both,  who  are  seen  one  day  in  the  sanctuary  and 
another  at  the  theatre,  who  exchange  prayer- 
meetings  for  card-parties,  and  the  Bible  for  the 
romance,  are  not  pointed  at  by  the  subject  of  the 
present  essay.  They  have  Jacob*s  voice,  but 
^ir  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau ;  it  is  only  by 
a  too  common  and  latitndinarian  courtesy  that 
they  are  denominated  Christians. 

Bat  among  the  inconsistencies  which  marie 
a  religious  profession,  even  where  there  is  a  com- 
mendable abstinence  from  worldly  pleasures,  there 
is  a  species  of  dissipation  of  a  most  injurious 
tendency,  and  the  effbcts  of  which  are  abundantly 
visible,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  cen- 
tain  seasons  of  the  year ;  to  one  of  which  we  are 
now  rapidly  approaching.  It  is  distinguishable 
mther  as  a  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  than  by 
the  nature  of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  elicited 
and  confirmed.  The  objects  in  themselves  are 
not  only  blameless,  they  are  praiseworthy  and 
excellent  To  frequent  the  temple  of  God — to 
assist,  by  our  presence  and  patronage,  by  our 
efforts  and  influence,  the  numerous  benevolent 
and  religious  institutions  which  are  at  once  the 
glory  and  the  safeguard  of  our  land,  and  which 
constitute  Britain  the  missionary  of  the  nations, 
and  the  tutelary  angel  of  the  human  race,  is  not 
only  innocent,  but  laudable,  and  to  regard  them 
vrith  indifference  would  be  to  betray  a  total 
want  of  personal  Christianity.  But  it  is  possible 
to  "  serve  the  gods  amiss ;"  it  is  possible  to  lose, 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  all  the  advantages 
—as  fair  as  we  are  ourselves  concerned — which 
render  them  valuable.  It  is  posnble  to  hear  too 
many  sennctis,  and  to  be  bo  devoted  to  the  pub- 
\icy  as  to  iose  all  individuality  in  our  Christian 
profeaiion<  These  are  duties  enjoined  by  religion 
which  we  owie  tc^  ouiselves,  to  our  families,  to 


our  pastors,  and  to  .  the  church  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  connected.  Whatever  is 
inconsistent  with  the  regular  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  these,  though  it  may  be  good  in  the 
abstract,  is,  to  us,  an  evil  of  no  trifling  magni- 
tude. The  "  flying  camp,"  as  it  has  been  face- 
tiously called,  which  is  ever  hovering  around  a 
new  preacher,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
place  of  public  resort  where  novelty  is  to  be  seen 
and  heard,  which  is  always  abroad  and  never  at 
its  quarters.  Is  an  irregular  and  useless  appendage 
to  that  army  which  is  led  on  to  victory  and  tri- 
umph by  the  illustrious  Captain  of  Salvation ; 
they  add  nothing  to  its  discipline,  nothing  to  its 
success;  they  may  seem  to  swell  its  numbers, 
but  they  encumber  rather  than  assist ;  they  make 
little  progress  in  knowledge,  and  none  at  all  in 
sanctity;  they  are,  in  truth,  the  curse  of  our 
churches,  and  the  reproach  of  our  common  faith. 
These  people  are  always  hearing,  but  never  doing : 
the  intervals,  when  their  example  ought  to  shine, 
are  wasted  in  languor  or  restless  anticipation ; 
their  principles,  instead  of  being  strengthened, 
evaporate  by  constant  excitement ;  their  love  to 
the  Saviour  can  only  be  kept  warm  by  being 
steeped  in  an  azotic  atmosphere ;  and  they  can 
be  devout  and  benevolent  only  in  a  crowd  ;  and 
when  the  sympathy  of  numbers  is  withdrawn 
they  are  mere  religious  automata,  without  the 
informing  spirit  or  the  feeling  heart.  This  is 
religious  dissipation;  and  it  is  indicated  when 
the  closet  does  not  receive  us  as  our  home-^ 
when  family  religion  is  either  suspended  or  per- 
formed in  a  confused  and  hurried  manner,  and 
when  self-denial  is  viewed  by  us  as  an  obsolete 
requirement  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver— when  our 
own  pastors  are  forsaken  for  the  wonderful  man 
just  come  up,  and  when  the  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive obligations  of  church-fellowship  are  merged 
in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  large  popular  assem- 
blies. 

This  is  an  evil  which  is  becoming  infectious ; 
and  those  who  are  free  from  its  worst  symptoms, 
are  not  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  The 
"  May  meetings,"  as  they  ate  familiarly  termed, 
while  they  bring  with  them  '*  all  that  I  love  and 
much  that  I  admire,"  certainly  open  the  door  to 
this  malignant  intruder ;  and,  without  great  care 
and  watchfulness,  may  steal  from  us  as  much  as 
they  impart.  If  they  are  attended  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  gratification,  if  we  go  only  to  be 
pleased,  without  the  spuit  of  devout  supplication, 
which  implores  a  blessing  upon  theh  efforts,  and 
without  a  determination  to  favour  them  by  our 
contributions,  they  are  likely  to  prove  fatal  snares 
to  our  piety.  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
individuals  to  attend  them  all  without  breaking 
in  upon  other  and  more  imperative  duties  ;  and 
he  is  unmindful  of  his  religious  consistency  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  by  them  from  the 
business  of  life  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
own  heart.    It  were  to  be  wished,  too,  that  these 
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meetings  had  in  them  less  of  ostentation,  of 
rivalry,  and  of  flattery ;  that  they  were  conducted 
more  in  the  spirit  of  godly  simplicity ;  that  prin- 
ciples were  appealed  to  rather  than  the  passions. 
It  is  true,  that  whatever  is  human  is  imperfect, 
and  we  must  take  the  good  with  all  its  accidental 
evil ;  yet  ought  we  to  be  aware  of  the  tempta- 
tions which  are  ready  to  assail  us,  for  often  where 
there  is  the  least  suspicion  there  b  the  greatest 
peril     It  is  not  for  us  to  impugn  motives  and 


to  Judge  the  heart ;  but  surely,  when  there  are 
palpable  indications  of  a  frivolous  Spirit,  and 
when  the  spiritual  temple  is  raised  amid  the  din 
of  instruments  and  the  clamours  of  the  lookers- 
on  as  well  as  of  the  workmen^  it  becomes  us,  at 
least,  to  examine  ourselves,  to  set  a  guard  over 
our  principles,  and  fervently  to  pray  that  We  may 
at  last  enter  the  ark,  as  Well  la  assist  by  our 
efforts  in  its  erection. 


HAia-BREADTH  BSCAPBS.^No.  IIL 

AN  OmCEa*S  LADT. 


You  wiH  believe  me  when  I  assert  that  I  quit- 
ted Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  with  an  achmg 
lieart.  The  colonel  was  ordered  to  the  Mysore 
country,  whither  I  accompanied  him  with  our 
infant  son ;  for  soon  after  our  arrival  I  had  be- 
come a  mother.  We  were  at  length  stationed  at 
Vellore ;  and  to  that  mutiny,  which  was  most  ma- 
liciously ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Mission- 
aries, but  which  arose  from  a  totally  different  cause, 
have  I  to  attribute  my  greatest  earthly  loss,  and  a 
train  of  sorrows,  which,  but  for  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  Gospel,  would  long  ere  this  have 
consigned  me  to  the  grave. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  learnt  with  sur- 
prise and  indignation,  that  the  fanatical  zeal  (as 
the  divine  philanthropy  of  the  Missionaries  was 
contemptuously  called)  of  a  few  Christians,  in  a 
very  distant  part  of  British  India,  and  of  whom 
the  native  troops  in  the  Mysore  bad  probably 
never  heaid,  had  provoked  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
and  the  massacre  of  so  many  of  my  brave 
countrymen.  But  it  was  not  zeal  of  any  kind 
that  occasioned  this  dreadful  catastrophe.  It 
was  pure  absurdity.  An  insane  order  had  been 
issued  from  some  mysterious  quarter,  for  altering 
the  turban  of  the  sepoys  into  something  like  the 
helmet  of  our  light  In&ntry,  and  for  preventing 
them  from  wearing  on  the  forehead  the  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  their  caste, — as  direct  an  out- 
rage of  their  teligious  customs  as  it  would  be  to 
prohibit  baptism  among  Cliristians.  This  was 
indeed  a  flagrant  insult  to  their  faith,  an  overt  act 
of  intolerance ;  yet  with  it  the  Religion  of  their 
persecutors  had  nothing  to  do.  It  was  a  military 
folly — a  war  agunst  turbans  and  toupees,  and 
which,  like  most  of  the  follies  of  despotism,  which 
interfere  with  long-established  customs  and  pre- 
judices, led  to  very  disastrous  consequences. 

VTiih  my  beloved  husband  I  spent  nearly 
four  years  of  uninterrupted  felicity.  Our  dear 
Charles  grew  up,  a  lovely  scion  from  the  parent 
stem,  and  his  infantile  prattle  often  drew  from  his 
father  many  expressions  of  tenderness  which  suf- 
fused my  eyes  with  tears  of  joy.  Our  affections 
flowed,  and  mingled  towards  this  object  of 
mutual  endearment     I  was  too  happy. 


The  last  evenmg  we  ever  spent  together  was 
one  of  peculiar  satisfaction.  We  conversed  of 
England — ^happy  England;  and  by  a  natnral 
transition,  our  minds  were  carried  upwards  to  that 
better  country — the  Christian's  heaven — the  Chris- 
tian's home.  The  Bible  lay  before  us,  and  I  read 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Revelations.  We  then 
knelt  down,  and  my  husband  offered  up  a  prayer 
remarkable  for  its  calm  solemnity  and  fervour. 
With  pathetic  earnestness  he  prayed  for  me,  and 
our  little  boy.  It  was  love,  conjugal,  paternal 
love,  heightened  and  hallowed  by  a  sublime  and 
exquisite  devotion.  As  we  rose,  I  pressed  his 
hand  to  my  heart  with  a  rapture  which  I  never 
felt  before ;  nor  shall  t  feel  it  again  till  I  behold 
his  welcoming  smile  on  the  shores  of  immor- 
tality. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  retired.  At  two  in 
the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a  loud  firing. 
The  colonel  hastened  to  the  window,  which  was 
open,  and  demanded  from  the  crowds  of  sepoys 
that  were  assembling  at  the  malnguard,  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  No  answer  was  returned; 
but  the  rapid  continuance  of  the  firing  left  us  in 
no  doubt  of  the  perils  which  threatened  us.  I 
had  not  power  to  articulate,  and  I  dreaded,  even 
by  a  look,  to  agitate  my  husband,  whose  counte- 
nance, I  perceived,  was  already  pale  and  troubled. 
With  his  characteristic  coolness  and  sel^com- 
mand,  he  wrote  a  note  to  be  forwarded  to  Arcot 
for  reinforcements ;  and  gently  urging  me  to  deek 
safety  in  my  chamber,  he  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  danger,  hoping  by  his  presence  to 
reclaim  the  less  desperate  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
either  to  vanquish  the  others,  or  to  bring  them 
to  terms. 

Instinctive  terror  bduced  me  to  dose  the 
doors  of  my  apartment,  and  to  seek  for  my  child 
and  attendants  the  best  retreat  in  my  power.  I 
endured  two  hours  of  excearive  alarm.  The 
thunder  of  the  caimoD,  and  the  loud  volleys 
of  the  musketry,  which,  with  alight  intervals, 
continued  till  four  o'clock,  shook  my  nerves^ 
and  I  almost  died  with  apprehension.  Once, 
when  the  firing  ceasej  at  the  midnguard,  I  ima* 
g^ed  that  I  heard  tbe  footttep  of  my  huihaad. 
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I  ran  to  the  door,  but  before  I  could  open  it  he 
was  gone.  New  dangers  awaited  him  at  the 
European  barracks,  where  the  conflict  was  re- 
newed, and  where  the  disafiPected  were  making 
their  last,  desperate  struggle.  It  was  too  suc- 
cessful, and  in  a  few  moments  a  scene  of  dreadful 
carnage  and  plunder  ensued.  I  had  ventured 
twice  from  my  apartment  down  to  the  hall,  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  my  husband. 
The  last  time,  as  I  stood  in  a  situation  open  to 
the  yeranda,  a  figure  approached  me,  and  a  flash 
from  a  distant  musket  discovered  to  me  a  mili- 
tary uniform.  I  trembled  for  my  safety,  and 
that  of  my  dear  infant,  t  had  courage,  however, 
to  ask,  who  was  there?  The  reply  was — **  I  am  an 
officer  of  the  mainguard — ^my  brave  conirades 
have  all  been  murdered — the  rebels  are  advancing 
—fly  for  your  life  I*  I  rushed  back  to  my  cham- 
ber, but,  before  I  could  reach  it,  this  unfortu- 
nate man  experienced  the  doom  of  his  compa- 
nions. He  was  cruelly  butchered  in  Colonel 
Wilmington's*  dressing-room.  Every  moment  in- 
creased the  horror  of  my  situation.  Daylight 
revealed  a  shocking  spectacle.  The  parade  was 
covered  with  soldiers  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment 
lying  dead.  Sepoys  were  running  in  all  direc- 
tions, shouting  and  yelling  with  the  ferocity  of 
demons.  Some,  with  savage  brutality,  were  in- 
sulting the  remains  of  their  hapless  victims ;  while 
others,  inioxicated  with  success,  were  ransacking 
the  houses,  intent  only  on  rapine  and  murder. 
At  this  moment  I  gave  up  all  for  lost  My  hus- 
band's miniature  was  in  the  drawer  of  my  dressing- 
table.  I  took  it  with  convulsive  agony  and 
placed  It  in  my  bosom.  It  was  an  involuntary 
act  of  tenderness.  I  was  resolved  to  retain  his 
dear  image  even  in  death.  Scarcely  had  I  in- 
dulged this  pardonable  Weakness,  ere  a  loud  noise 
in  the  hall,  adjoining  my  bed-room,  announced 
the  crisb  of  our  fate.  I  moved  softly,  and  look- 
ing through  the  door,  discovered  two  sepoys  beat- 
ing OUT  furniture  to  pieces.  At  the  suggestion 
of  my  Ayah,  we  concealed  ourselves  beneath  the 
bed.  Scarcely  had  ^e  taken  this  precaution  ere 
the  door  was  forced,  and  shots  poured  into  the 
apartment.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  ball 
which  fell  close  to  me,  and  had  nearly  proved 
fital  to  my  child. 

With  the  energy  of  despair,  I  resolved  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  save  our  Uves.  With  my 
Charles  in  my  arms,  and  the  women  following  me, 
I  presented  tnyself  from  the  back  staircase  to  the 
sepoys  who  were  on  guard.  It  was  a  mother's 
appc^,  the  appeal  of  holy  nature  in  its  last 
extremity,  and,  though  made  to  the  hearts  of 
baibaiians,  it  was  not  in  vain.  We  were  permit 
ted  to  seek  refuge  in  the  stables :  here  we  had 
not  been  frve  minutes  When  we  were  visited  by  a 
sepoy,  whom  I  instantly  recognised  as  a  man  to 

*  The  real  name  may  1w  found  in  (he  joumaU  of  the 


whom  the  Colonel  had  shown  many  little  acts  of 
kindness,  and  who  had  manifested  an  unusual  at- 
tachment to  our  darling  son.  He  looked  fearfully 
round,  as  if  apprehensive  of  being  discoveredi  and 
whispered  to  me  in  hurried  accents  to  escape, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  fowl-house,  which 
had  a  bamboo  front,  as  the  only  asylum.  I 
objected,  that  there  we  should  be  exposed  to  the 
view  of  our  enemies.  However,  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  follow  his  suggestion,  and  he  kindly 
covered  our  hiding-place  with  a  large  mat,  and 
furnished  my  little  Charles  with  half  a  loaf  of 
bread,  which  he  greatly  needed.  Here,  famished 
with  thirst,  and  full  of  the  most  dreadful  appre- 
hensions, I  continued  another  three  hours,  every 
successive  moment  of  which  augmented  my  ter- 
ror, lest  the  screaming  of  my  poor  boy,  who  was 
alarmed  at  the  firing,  should  reach  the  ears  of  dUr 
bloodthirsty  foes,  and  allure  them  to  the  spot. 
Through  an  aperture  I  distinctly  saw  my  house 
plundered,  and  frequently  was  chilled  with  horror 
when  I  heard  the  enraged  murderers  repeat  my 
name,  and  threaten  me  with  instant  death. 

But  amidst  all  these  horrors,  fears  for  myself 
were  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  my  husband.  I 
dreaded  to  hear  of  his  assassinaiion,  and  I  really 
believe  I  should  have  braved  death,  and  searched 
for  him  on  the  parade,  had  not  the  situa- 
tion of  my  babe  withheld  me  from  the  rash 
attempt. 

Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  terror,  nature  was 
just  sinking  under  the  accumulating  pressure, 
when  the  tremendous  roar  of  cannon  at  the  gates 
roused  my  attention,  and  inspired  me  with  hope. 
What  I  conjectured  proved  to  be  true:  the 
nineteenth  dragoons,  from  Arcot,  had  arrived. 
My  heart  beat  violently,  and  I  almost  fainted 
with  the  sudden  emotion  as  I  heard  the  tramp- 
ling of  their  horses  on  the  drawbridge,  and  the 
welcoming  huzzas  of  the  ganison.  Still  I  was 
afraid  to  leave  my  place  of  concealment.  My 
name  was  repeatedly  called,  but  I  knew  not 
whether  it  was  a  friendly  or  a  hostile  voice ;  till 
perceiving  several  British  officers,  I  imagined  that 
one  of  them  was  my  husband,  and  instantly  sprang 
forward  to  meet  him.  But,  alas  I  it  was  a  sad 
illusion.  In  an  agony  of  suspense  I  looked 
round  on  all  the  group,  but  he  was  not  there. 
They  first  told  me  he  was  ^ourided.  In  mercy 
they  would  have  deceived  me,  but  my  prophetic 
soul  too  surely  foreboded  the  heart-appalling  fact 
— I  was  a  widow,  and  my  babe  an  orphan :  so  soon 
passed  away  my  dream  of  happiness. 

Inconsolable  at  my  loss,  I  could  not  pray; 
even  the  resources  of  piety  seemed  to  fiul ;  I  felt 
as  if  utterly  forsaken,  and  almost  questioned  the 
oracular  assurance  of  my  dying  father.  I  Was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  My  hopes  were 
withered,  and  there  were  no  dews  of  heaven  to 
refresh  them ;  no  fostering  hand  gently  to  raise 
them  upon  their  braised  stem;  no  sunshine  to 
restore  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty.    They 
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were  crushed,  and  my  poor,  weak  heart  was 
crushed  with  them.  Grief  is  scarcely  grief  that 
is  relieved  by  the  luxury  of  tears ;  I  could  not 
weep ;  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  impiety  in  this 
sorrow.  It  was  a  virtual  amdgnment  of  the  wis- 
dom and  mercy  of  Providence ;  it  was  charging 
God  foolishly ;  and  in  this  consisted  its  bitterness. 
If  Divine  faith  had  not  been  obscured,  and  almost 
annihilated,  my  calamity  would  have  been  great ; 
yes  I  with  all  the  supports  of  religion  I  could 
scarcely  have  borne  it.  The  infusion  of  despur 
made  it  intolerable.  Alas!  it  was  the  hour  and 
triumph  of  weakness;  it  was  nature  subduing 
principle :  but  God  was  merciful.  I  fled  from 
him  into  the  deep  recesses  of  my  woe,  but  there, 
where  I  endeavoured  to  avoid,  I  found  him.  The 
chastising  rod  dropt  from  his  hands,  and  he  said 
unto  me,  '*  Live!"  In  the  extremity  of  my 
anguish  his  compassion  visited  me. 

All  the  relief  which  sympathy  and  kindness 
could  afford,  I  experienced  from  my  friends :  my 


sex,  my  loss,  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  con- 
spired to  ensure  me  the  tenderest  offices  of 
humanity,  even  from  strangers;  but  it  was  the 
sacred  page,  the  promise  of  strength  according  to 
my  day,  the  light  of  salvation  irradiating  the 
gloomy  path  of  adversity — it  was  this  which  sup- 
ported and  cheered  my  heart.  Now  I  learned  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Christian  principles,  and 
the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Under  this,  the  heaviest  calamity  of  my 
life,  I  experienced  their  mighty  efficacy.  When 
at  ease,  and  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I 
could  only  speculate  on  this  efficacy,  or  believe  it 
on  the  testimony  of  others.  Now,  I  knew  it  for 
myself;  speculation  became  confirmed  persuasion, 
and  faith  arose  to  assured  certainty.  Tlius  the 
advantages  of  my  affliction  greatly  counter- 
balanced its  suffering,  and  I  was  taught  in  the  sad 
school  of  adversity.  It  came  in  darlmess  and  in 
terror,  but  before  the  glorious  beams  of  heavenly 
hope  it  melted  into  a  thousand  forms  of  beauty. 


MAY. 


Wblcoms,  welcome,  onca  again, 
With  thy  bright  and  beauteoua  train ; 
Queen  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Goddess  of  the  roseate  hours. 
In  thy  golden  chariot  come. 
From  thy  fair  and  distant  home, 
Where  the  nightless  scenes  arise, 
Far  beyond  the  deep  blue  skies  ; 
Girt  with  robes  of  radiant  hue, 
Light  as  morning's  filmy  dew. 
While  the  wreaths  of  roses  fair 
Twine  around  thy  sunny  hair, 
And  upon  thy  forehead  shine 
Glittering  gems  of  hues  divine. 

Trees,  with  dress  of  living  green, 
Welcome  thee,  their  sylvan  queen ; 
And  along  the  smiling  plain 
Birds  awake  their  vernal  strain, 
While  th*  echoing  hills  reply 
To  their  pleasant  minstrelsy. 
Brightly  now  the  summer  beam 
Dances  on  the  sparkling  stream, 
Flowing  softly,  murmuringly, 
Where  the  willows  sadly  sigh. 
And  the  fiowers  look  up  and  smile. 
Gladdening  in  that  light  awhile ; 
Primrose  pale  and  violet  fair 
Fling  their  fragrant  incense  there ; 
Cowslips  shine  with  modest  pride 
On  that  streamlet's  grassy  side, 
And  the  wild  rose  in  its  bloom, 
Scatters  round  its  rich  perfume. 


Village  maids,  as  evening  comes, 
Gaily  hie  frt>m  cottage  homes, 
Tripping  fast  to  daisied  green, 
Where  Uie  rustic  virgin  queen 
Holds  her  high  and  sovereign  court. 
While  her  subjects  round  her  sport ; 
And,  as  mirthful  music  plays» 
Whirl  along  the  dizzy  maze. 
Wrinkled  care,  with  leaden  eye. 
Darkened  brows,  and  blighting  sigh, 
May  not  in  that  train  appear, 
Breathing  sullen  sadness  there. 
Smiles  are  brightening  every  face. 
Ills  to  mirth  have  siven  place, 
Pleasure  rules  the  laughing  throng. 
Pleasure  wakes  the  joyous  song ; 
Heart  with  heart,  and  hand  in  hand. 
Lightly  trip  that  happy  band ; 
Or  beneath  the  green-wood  shade 
Walk  the  swain  and  blue-eyed  maid, 
Whispering  low  the  tender  tale 
"  While  the  evening  shades  prevail,'' 
And  the  moon,  through  glancing  boughs, 
Hearkens  to  their  solemn  vows, 
And  with  chaste  and  holy  light. 
Breaks  the  gloom  of  silent  night. 

Welcome,  welcome,  with  thy  train 

Fair  and  smiling ;  may  thy  rtign 

Be  of  gladness  and  of  flowers, 

Sunny  skies  and  laughing  honn. 

Happy,  then,  thy  gentle  eway, 

Child  of  summer  1  blooming  May  I     T.  W.  A. 


CHRISTIANITY  THE  ONLY  PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH. 


No  one  will  deny  that  death  is  an  object  of  reason- 
able dread  and  apprehension.  Hie  terror  with  which 
this  opprobrium  of  our  nature  is  invested  is  made  up 
of  various  appalling  elements.  Death  is  undoubtedly 
an  object  of  instinctive  aversion  to  every  creature 
capable  of  feding;  but  he  is  properly  an  object  of  ter- 
ror to  man  only.    Whence  arises  this  ? 


In  the  first  place,  assuredly  from  the  original  supe- 
riority of  his  nature  and  destiny,  whi(dk  placed  him 
above  the  control  of  death  ;  and,  as  the  thinking  im- 
mortal principle  still  remains  in  him,  its  enforced  and 
unnatural  association  with  that  which  is  iU  maiural 
antipathy,  its  eternal  contrariety,  must  inspire  him  with 
agonismg  sensations  whenever  it  is  realized.    On  this 
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accoQot,  man  alone,  among  the  creatnres  of  this  mortal 
world,  is  surprised  with  miserable  pain,  the  soul's  fore- 
bodings of  indefinable  horror,  when  death  shakei  oyer 
him  fais  dreadful  dart.  The  flowers  rtae,  blosaom  and 
peiiBfa.;  they  emit  their  life  in  dying  fragrance,  and  there 
is  no  terror  in  the  departing  loveliness.  The  creatnres 
endowed  merely  with  life  and  instinct,  bow  to  in- 
evitable fate,  but  there  are  no  premonitions  to  alarm 
them.  They  feel  the  pang  of  nature,  but  not  of  mind: 
ft  is  naomentary,  and  then  follow  the  nndiatnrbed 
rcpoee.  the  slambera  ol  eternal  rest.  Not  so  with 
man.  That  which  anna  Death  with  his  greatest  terror 
is,  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know  on  subjects 
of  infinite  moment  to  our  well-being  and  happiness. 
In  one  word,  onr  knowledge  and  onr  ignorance  equally 
awakens  in  onr  sonls  the  most  appalling  diamay,  when 
we  think  of  onrselYes  as  creatnres,  dependent,  account- 
able»  ainiul,  and  dying.  On  all  these  pointb  our  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  are  strangely  blended,  and  leave 
ns  nothing  to  hope,  bnt  every  thing  to  dread.  I  know 
that  I  am  a  creature,  bnt  I  know  not  why  I  am  created, 
nor  by  whoas.  i  know  that  my  life  and  destiny,  how- 
ever they  nay  be  connected,  and  whatever  conse- 
qnencea  they  may  involve,  are  in  the  hands  of  another; 
bnt  I  know  not  whether  it  is  Providence,  or  chance,  or 
fate,  I  know  that  I  am  accountable,  for  I  have  an 
inward  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and 
^rrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  piety  and  irreligion ;  yet  on 
every  one  of  these  interesting  subjects  I  am  strangely 
ignorant.  I  transpose  and  confound  them,  and  have 
no  clear  apprehension  of  their  specific  and  character- 
istic distinctions.  I  know  that,  as  an  accountable 
creatnre,  I  am  depraved  and  gntlty ;  that  I  am  in  a 
state  of  misery, — the  consequence  of  the  moral  dis- 
orders with  which  I  am  infected  and  surrounded.  But 
I  am  ignorant  of  a  remedy :  I  know  not  that  I  can  be 
pardoned — ^I  fcel  that  I  deserve  to  be  condemned: 
but  whether  retribution  be  in  this  lif^,  or  whether  in  a 
life  to  come,  or  whether  there  be  a  future  life,  and 
whether  there  I  shall  suffer  punishment,  and  whether 
that  pnniahment  will  be  temporary  or  eternal,  I  am 
totaUy  uninformed.  But,  in  cooneidon  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  death — ^with  my  natural  dread  of  annihilation, 
and  the  instinctive  revolting  of  my  heart  from  the 
idea  of  a  judgment  of  which  I  have  awful  and  unde- 
finable  impressions,  my  ignorance  gives  a  terrible  pre- 
ponderance to  anxiety  and  fear,  and  death  concentrates 
in  itself  all  the  horrors  which  a  soul  can  endure  while 
united  with  a  body  which  is  likewise  doomed  to  suffer 
the  nnntterable  pang.  Now,  it  may  be  important  to 
inqniie,  how  all  this  Is  met  by  those  r^tems  which 
either  do  not  recognise  or  which  reject  Christianity  ? 

Philosophy,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  advance  us  a 
single  step  :  it  may  increase  the  vividness  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  strengthen  our  convictions  as  to  the 
tmth  of  all  we  know,  bnt  it  can  add  nothing  new.  It 
eannot  lift  up  the  veil  and  remove  our  ignorance.  It 
can  offer  nothing  to  allay  our  fears,  nothing  to  mitigate 
the  real  terrors  of  death.  But  it  will  l>e  said  that, 
among  the  philosophera  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
their  followers,  almost  hittumeraUe  instances  occurred 
of  tranquil,  and  even  titomphant,  disaolntton.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  it  rnnat  be  admitted  that 
hope,  in  tiie  true  and  proper  aanoe  of  the  term,  did 
not  form  an  ingredient;  or,  if  it  threw  any  cheering  in- 
itneace  over  the  spirit,  it  was  founded  on  ignorance, 
and  was  therefore  no  better  than  unreasoning  pre- 
sumption. A  human  beingi,  wholly  tmeonselous  of 
spiritual  subjects,  unacquainted  with  his  own  immor- 
tality, with  the  nal»re  of  God  and  himself,  and  his 
aggiitated  offsflces  c^iinit  his  Oreatof,  and  with  the 
awfnl  retribution  which  his  offences  deserve,  may  die 
at  e*s»,  beeaase  hs  dielib  as  the  fool  dieth.  Amongst 
persMis  i6f  this  otass,  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
indl«M«ils  oi  tiM  hestbenivoild  must  be  inolnded, 


and  their  repose  in  death,  the  tranquillity  which  they 
felt  and  displayed,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the 
peace  wluch  pervades  the  bosom  of  the  dying  Chris- 
tian.  In  many  oases  it  was  mere  apathy,  proceeding 
from  a  mind  discii^ined  to  an  unnatural  persuasion 
that  insensibility  was  the  highest  virtue ;  in  many 
more,  it  was  mere  dissatisfaction  with  life ;  in  others, 
an  entire  disbelief  of  the  reality  of  the  state  on  which 
they  were  about  to  enter ;  and,  in  some,  the  resignation 
which  fh>wed  from  the  desire  of  being  released  from 
excessive  pain.  The  deaths  of  which  I  am  now  treat- 
ing, likewise  differ  essentially  from  the  peaceful  de- 
parture of  Christians  in  this, — that,  in  the  one  case, 
the  passive  virtues  alone  are  summoned  to  the  task  of 
bearing  the  weight  of  imavoidable  evil ;  in  the  other, 
there  is  not  only  submissive  enduranoe,  but  positive 
exgoyment,-*-the  bitterness  is  not  only  neutralized,  but 
a  sweetness  is  actually  infused  into  the  cup  of  mor- 
taUty. 

While  philosophy  is  thus  confessedly  an  insufficient 
qualifioatioa  for  a  oonqnest  over  the  last  enemy,  it  will 
be  found  that  superstition,  and  false  religions,  the  in- 
ventions of  men,  have  been  equally  powerless  in  assist- 
ing them  to  dispel  the  terrors  of  death.  Superstition 
(and  in  this  term  I  include  every  species  of  idolatry 
that  has  at  any  time  obtained  in  the  world)  is  indeed 
the  creature  of  human  fear,  invented  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  annihilating  that  fear,  by  imaginations  the 
most  vile,  principles  the  most  atrocious,  and  actions 
the  most  diabolical.  Thus,  in  every  age,  and  among 
all  nations  where  it  prevails,  it  obliterates  and  destroys 
all  that  is  great,  holy,  and  divine  in  the  universe, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  soul  into  a  fallacious 
confidence  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Infidelity  undertakes  to  conquer  the  king  of  terrors, 
and  by  a  method  exclusively  its  own.  With  what  success 
we  may  easily  ascertain  by  considering  the  nature  of  the 
process  which  it  employs,  and  its  general  effect  upon 
its  votaries  when  its  principles  are  brought  to  the  test. 
To  insure  peace  in  death,  infidelity  endeavours  to 
divest  sin  of  its  turpitude,  and  thus  offers  the  greatest 
violence  to  the  conscience, — ^to  extinguish  in  the  soul 
its  natural  longing  after  a  future  state  ;  and  thus  the 
dread  of  falling  into  nought  is  left  to  operate  with  all 
its  power,  as  simply  more  tolerable  than  an  appre- 
hension of  impending  retribution.  But  infidelity  is 
the  most  treacherous,  as  well  as  the  most  daring, 
enemy  of  man.  How  often  does  it  take  off  its  mask, 
and  reveal  its  real  character  to  its  victim,  in  the  hour 
of  his  utmost  need,  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
peril  ?  There  may  be  some  few  instances  among  un- 
believers of  an  apparent  auperiority  to  the  anxietiea 
and  sorrows  of  death  ;  but  I  confess  I  have  never  met 
with  any  well-authenticated  case.  Where,  on  any  occa- 
sion, it  has  been  pretended  or  paraded,  it  haa  been 
nothing  more  than  an  affected  eomposure,  proceeding 
from  an  arrogant  wiah  to  make  the  last  act  of  life 
confirm  its  precedhig  professions ;  or  it  has  been  the 
vanity  of  perpetuating  a  philosophic  character  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death ;  or  the  pride  of  not 
retracting  sentiments  which,  from  pride,  had  been 
maintained, — the  desire  of  posthumous  renown  among 
their  own  partyt—- the  hope  to  .make  their  disciples 
stand  firm  by  their  example,*— ambitton  to  give  their 
last  possible  blow  to  revelation,— or,  perhaps,  the  fear 
of  expressing  doubts  which  might  beget  a  suspicion 
that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as  they  would 
have  it  thought.  Above  all,  might  they  not,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  long  neglect  of  the  warning  voice 
of  tmth,  have  been  given  up  to  a  strong  delusion  to 
believe  the  lie  they  had  so  often  propagated,  and  that 
they  really  expected  to  find  in  death  that  eternal  sleep 
with  which  they  had  affected  to  qn*et  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  had  really  weakened  the  faith  of  others  ? 
Tranquility  and  Infidelity  are  not  natural  allies,  and 
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in  death  they  cannot  mcet«  For  if  we  mppose  that 
tbe  inficlel  wavcn,  and  that  scepticism  places  him  in 
equilibrio  between  the  opposite  decisions  of  faith 
and  unbelief,  what  terrifying  apprehensions  mnst  be 
the  consequence  I  That  religion  he  has  so  wan- 
tonly impugned  may,  after  all,  be  true;  that  Jesus 
whom  he  has  blasphemed,  may,  after  all,  be  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  hell  that  he  so  often  despised  as 
a  figment  of  the  brain,  may  turn  out  to  be  no  less  than 
an  everlasting  reality.  But  let  ns  take  another  sup- 
position— that  the  nnbelicTer  poasesses,  in  his  own 
mind,  a  full  assurance  of  the  truth  of  his  principles : 
this  very  assurance  must  greatly  augment  the  natural 
terrors  of  death,  If  infidelity  be  true,  then  this  life 
is  our  only  possession — this  world  our  all.  We  must, 
to  be  consistent  with  ourselves,  set  an  infinite  value 
upon  both  ;  on  these  principles  death  comes  to  rob  us, 
not  only  of  life,  but  of  being.  But  infidelity  changes  its 
character  in  the  dying  hour.  It  flatters  its  votaries 
till  they  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of 
terrors,  and  then  their  false  friend  laughs  them  to 
scorn,  and  departs,  leaving  them  to  the  faith  of  de- 
spair— the  faith  of  demons,  who  believe  and  tremble. 
One  eiclaimed,  struggling  in  death,  "That  there  is  a 
God  I  know,  because  I  feel  his  wrath  ;  that  there  is  a 
hell  I  am  certain,  having  received  the  dreadful  earnest 
of  my  inheritance  there.*'  The  late  excellent  Bishop 
Porteus  has  remarked,  that  **  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
have  unquestionably  produced  more  infidels  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  spread  more  general  corruption 
over  ^e  world,  than  all  the  voluminous  productions  of 
all  the  other  philosophers  of  Europe  put  together." 
And  mark  the  end  of  this  man.  "  It  is  stated,**  con- 
tinues the  Bishop,  "  as  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that 
the  nurse  who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed,  being 
■oon  after  called  to  attend  another  person  in  dying 
circumstances,  eagerly  inquired  whether  this  person 
was  a  philosopher,  (that  is,  an  infidel,)  assigning  as 
the  reason  of  her  inquiry,  that  she  had  suffered  so 
much,  had  been  so  greatly  terrified  by  the  extreme 
dread  and  horror  which  Voltaire  had  expressed,  that 
she  was  determined  to  attend  no  one  who  was  not  a 
Christian.  There  was  much  effort  to  conceal  the 
agonies  of  his  mind  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world; 
but  the  effort  was  vain.  His  last  words  are  said  to 
have  been, — *  I  am  abandoned  by  God  and  man.*  ** 
Hobbes  died  like  a  true  sceptic.  Is  it  not  a  comfort- 
able confession,  ottered  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
dissolution  ? — '*  I  give  my  body  to  the  dust,  and  my 
■oul  to  the  great  Perkapa,  I  am  going  to  take  a  leap 
in  the  dark." 

All  those  instances,  in  the  hour  of  death,  of  a  con- 
firmed, or  rather  undisturbed,  state  of  mind,  separate 
and  apart  from  religious  consolations,  known  and 
avowed  by  the  soul  in  the  full  possession  of  its  facul- 
ties, must  be  resolved  into  ignorance,  or  stupidity,  or 
hardened  unbelief,  or  the  influence  of  opiates.  This 
tranquil  mode  of  dying  is  no  evidence  of  safety.  A 
man  walking  upon  a  precipice  is  not  secure  because  he 
is  ignorant  of  his  situation ;  but  this  ignorance  keeps 
him  easy,  and  laughing,  and  singing,  till  he  falls  off. 
And  thus  we  are  told  of  the  wicked,  that  **  they 
have  no  band^^n  their  death,  and  their  strength  is 
Urm." 

The  levity  of  Hume,  or  his  philosophic  equanimity, 
9M  it  has  been  called  by  his  friends,  is  a  case  which 
makes  sadly  against  his  cause,  and  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  its  success.  A  writer  in  the  *'  Eclectic 
Review  "  at  the  time  when  Ritchie's  "  Life  of  Hume  ** 
flrst  made  its  appearance,  so  completely  exposed  this 
dying  scene,  that  we  have  heard  little  of  it  since. 
I  cannot  conelude  this  article  with  a  more  apposite 
quotation  than  from  this  admirable  critique.  Speaking 
of  the  indifference  to  life  and  to  all  existence  which  the 


•mthor  of  the  Essays  which  teach  scepticism  as  a  science 
betrayed  on  this  solemn  occasion,  the  reviewer  pro- 


"  Fint.  Buppotlng  a  eertalsty  of  tka  final  omtatlon  of  can- 
Bciou»  existence  at  deatb.  this  indUTMence  to  life,  if  H  was  not 
affected,  (which,  indeed,  we  suspect  it  to  have  been,  in  part.) 
was  an  absurd  undervaluation  of  a  possession  which  almost  all 
rational  ertatiirea  that  have  not  been  extranely  miserable  have 
held  most  dear,  and  which  is,  in  its  own  nature,  most  nrecious. 
To  be  a  conscious  agent,  exerting  a  rich  conxblnation  of  wonder* 
ftil  faculties — to  feel  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasurable  sensationt 
and  emotions — to  contemplate  all  nature — to  extend  an  intellec- 
tual preecnoe  to  indeiiiiite  ages  of  the  past  and  fUture^to 
possess  a  perennial  spring  of  ideas — to  run  infinite  lengths  of 
inquiry  with  the  delight  of  exercise  and  fleetness,  even  when 
not  with  the  satisfaction  of  ftiU  attainment— and  to  be  a  lord 
over  inanimate  matter,  conqielUog  it  to  an  action  and  an  nse 
altogether  foreign  to  its  nature — to  be  all  ttiia,  is  a  atate  so 
stupendously  different  from  that  of  being  simply  a  piece  of  dar, 
that  to  be  quite  easy  and  complacent  in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  passing  ftom  the  one  to  the  other,  Is  a  total  invershm  of  all 
reasonable  estimates  of  things  ;  it  is  a  renunciation,  we  do  not 
say  of  sound  philosophy,  but  of  common  sense.  The  certainty 
that  the  loss  will  not  be  felt  after  it  has  taken  place,  will  but 
little  sootha  a  maa  of  uaperverted  mind,  la  oonsiddiag  what  it 
is  he  is  going  to  lose. 

"  Second.  The  jocularity  of  the  philosopher  was  contrary  to 
good  taste.  Supposing  that  the  expected  loss  were  not,  according 
to  a  grand  law  of  natare,  a  oausa  for  melaaeholy  and  desperatiuu. 
but  that  the  contentment  were  rational ;  yet  the  approaching 
transformation  was,  at  all  events,  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  gra\  e 
and  strange  event,  and  therefore  Jocularity  waa  totally  incon- 
gruous with  the  anticipation  of  such  an  event :  a  grave  and 
solemn  feeling  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  in  unison  with 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  change.  There  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  same  inoongnilty  which  wv  should  ImpuSe  to  a 
writer  who  should  mingle  buflboneiy  in  a  aotonn  cxiaia  «f  the 
drama,  or  with  the  most  momentous  event  of  a  history.  To  be 
in  harmony  with  his  situation,  in  his  own  view  of  that  situation, 
the  expressions  of  the  dying  phflesopher  were  required  to  be 
dignified ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  degree  vivacious,  tha  vivadty 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  graceful,  by  being  accompanied 
with  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  intellect,  of  which  the  efforts  were 
going  to  cease  for  ever.  The  low  vivacity  of  which  we  have 
been  reading,  seems  but  like  the  quickening  conuptfton  af  a 
mind  whose  faculty  of  perception  is  putrefying  and  daaaolviag 
even  before  the  body.  It  is  true  that  good  men  of  a  high  order 
have  been  known  to  utter  pleasantries  in  their  last  hours ;  but 
the^e  have  been  the  pleasantries  of  a  fine  etherlal  quality,— 
scintillations  of  animated  hope,— the  high  pulsations  of  mental 
health,— the  involuntary  mo\ements  of  a  spirit  feeling  itself 
tree  t\  en  in  the  grasp  of  death.— the  natural  springs  and  bound- 
iiM«  of  faculties  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  bouadleas  liberty. 
These  had  no  resemblance  to  tbe  low  and  lahoorad  Jekae  ef 
our  philosopher;  Jokes  so  laboured  as  to  give  strong  cau^ 
for  suspicion,  after  all,  that  they  were  of  the  same  nature, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the  expedient  of  a  boy  passing 
through  some  gloomy  place  in  the  night,  who  whistles  to 
lessen  his  fear,  or  to  persuade  his  companions  that  be  does 
not  feel  it. 

"  Third.  Sudi  a  manner  of  meeting  death  was  fneonristeot 
with  the  scepticism  to  which  Hume  waa  always  Jound  to  avow 
his  adherence;  for  that  scepticism  necessarily  acknowledged  a 
possibility  and  a  chance  that  the  religion  which  he  had  acomed 
might,  notwithstanding,  be  found  true,  and  might,  in  the  mo- 
ment after  his  death,  glare  upon  him  with  all  its  tcxrars.  Bat 
how  dreadful  to  a  refiecting  mind  would  have  been  the  smallest 
chance  of  meeting  such  a  vision !  Yet  the  philosopher  conld 
he  cracking  his  heavy  Jokes,  and  Dr.  Smith  could  be  much 
diverted  at  the  sport. 

"  Fourth.  To  a  man  who  solemnly  believes  tha  truth  of 
revelation,  and  therefore  the  threatenlngs  of  Divine  vengeance 
against  tbe  despisen  of  it,  this  scene  will  present  as  mournful 
a  spectacle  aa  perhaps  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  We  have  be- 
held a  man  of  great  talents  and  invincible  perseverance,  enter- 
ing on  his  career  with  the  profession  of  an  Impartial  inquiiy 
after  truth,  met  at  every  stage  and  step  hy  the  evidences  and 
expostulations  of  religion  and  the  claims  of  his  Creator,  but 
devoting  his  labours  to  tbe  pursuit  of  lame  and  the  promotion 
of  impiety,  at  length  acquiring  and  accomplishing,  as  he 
declared  himself,  all  he  had  intended  and  desired,  and  descend- 
ing toward  the  dose  of  life  amidst  tranquilltty.  widely  extending 
reputation,  and  the  homage  of  the  great  and  learned.  We 
behold  him  appointed  soon  to  appear  before  that  Judge  to  whom 
he  had  never  alluded  but  witti  malice  or  contempt ;  yet  pre- 
serving to  appearance  an  entire  self«complsoeney,  idly  Jeetiug 
about  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  mingling  with  the  insane 
sport  his  references  to  the  fall  of  "  superstition :"— a  term  of 
which  the  meaning  is  hardly  ever  dnbious  when  expressed  by 
such  men.  We  behold  him  at  last  caitlsd  off,  and  ws  seem  te 
hear,  the  following  moment,  from  tha  darkness  in  whtoh  he 
vanishes,  the  shriek  of  surprise  and  terror,  and  tbe  overpowering 
accents  of  the  messenger  of  vengeance  I  On  the  whole  gtobi-, 
there  probably  was  not  acting,  at  the  time,  so  moumftil  a 
tragedy  as  that  of  which  the  friends  of  Hume  wai«  the  specta- 
tors, without  being  aware  that  it  was  any  tragedy  at  all.*' 
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THE  REVIEWER'S  TABLE. 


The  Ckri$tum*9  Daily  Treatury ;  contaii^ing  a  reli« 
gioos  exercise  for  every  day  la  the  year^by  Ebhnbzbr 
Tbmflb,  haa  led  bs  to  the  reflection  that  this  is  Qot 
only  the  age  of  inquiry,  bat,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
numerous  devotional  mannala  which  are  daily  issuing 
from  the  press,  the  cause  of  genuine  piety  is  also  on  the 
advance.  Mr.  Temple  has  furnished  his  quota  to  the 
geqera}  atock.  "The  Christian's  Paily  Treasury'' 
will  enrich  many  a  heart,  and  cheer  the  pilgrim  on  his 
vay  to  heaven.  Here  is  food  for  a  year,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  manna,  it  is — ^in  a  nobler  sense—"  angels' 
food/'  and  will  bear  keeping.  It  may  be  repeated  day 
after  day,  and  for  many  a  year,  and  will  be  ever  fresh ; 
out  of  this  treasury  we  may  draw  things  new  and  old. 

PoMior^  4lVM/f  «!  Qouvermoni  by  the  Rev. 
Charlbs  Stotbl,  is  filled  with  scriptural  sentiments 
and  senrcbing  appeals ;  but  we  wish  Mr.  Stovel  would 
cultivate  yi  mopfs  corre^  taste,  and  aim  lesa  at  origin- 
ality. 

Ra.nsom'«  Tnnpii^um  i  a  IVtatite  on  St^tanie  In- 
'ftueHct;  ifi  a  small  but  excellent  work,  worthy  of  being 


ranked  with  the  best  theological  treatises  in  our 
language. 

Steven9on*9  Sacred  HUtory^  from  the  Creafiot^  to 
the  Death  of  Aea;  is  well  worthy  the  i^ttention  of  all, 
especially  of  the  young.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
second  part,  but  was  it  really  desirable  to  divide  the 
work  ?     We  naturally  wish  for  the  remainder. 

The  Cedar  Fallen^  a  Piece  qf  Mueio;  by  Mr.  John 
Kino,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rippon,  is  well 
composed,  and  very  correct  in  its  harmony. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  Original  ffymna,  f»- 
tended  to  be  euny  at  the  Public  Meetinye  and  other 
Servicee  of  Temperance  Societiee,  By  John  Bul- 
mbb.  Second  Edition.  Sold  by  Jackson  and  Wal- 
ford. — ^We  hope  that  these  hymns  will  answer  the 
pious  purpose  of  their  esteemed  author.  The  notes 
are  a  valuable  and  useful  addition. 

The  Dreaiftd  Reffuieiium ;  or,  a  TVeatiee  on  God*e 
Riyhteoueneee  in  Pvniehiny  the  Neglect  qf  Souls.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Stqtbl,  is  worthy  of  its  great  sulject, 
and  bat  our  conUal  commendation. 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


St.  Rocbb.*— We  give  the  following  article  res- 
tive to  a  Catholic  taint,  merely  to  thow  what  some  men 
believe. 

All  thni  Butler  can  aflSrm  of  him  is,  that,  making  a 
pilgrimage  from  Montpelier  to  Rome  during  a  pesti- 
lenoey  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sick,  became  infected, 
made  a  aliift  to  crawl  into  a  neighbouring  forest,  bore 
incredible  paint  with  pttience  and  joy,  returned  to 
Pranee,  practited  i^ustere  penance  and  piety,  and  died 
at  Montpelier. 

la  the  "  Golden  Legend  "  he  it  caUed  St.  Rock,  a|id 
it  relates  that  when  infected  by  the  pestilence,  and 
lacking  bread  in  the  forest,  a  hound  belonging  to  oue 
Gotard  daily  took  bread  away  from  his  master's  board, 
and  bare  it  to  Rock,  whom  Gotard  thereby  discovered, 
and  visited,  and  administered  to  hit  necessities  ;  where- 
fore the  hound  came  no  more  f  and  Rock  was  healed 
by  r«velatioii  of  an  angel)  and  with  touching  and 
blessing  he  cured  the  diseased  in  the  hospital,  and 
h«aled  all  the  sick  im  the  city  of  Plaoeatia.  Being  im- 
prisOTud,  and  about  to  die,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
live  three  days  longer  in  contemplation  of  the  Passion, 
vhick  was  granted  him  \  and  on  the  third  day  an  angel 
caniB  to  him,  taying,  **  O  Rock  1  Qod  tendeth  me 
lor  thy  soul ;  what  thou  now  detirett  thou  thouldest 
ask."  Then  St.  Rock  implored  that  whoever  prayed 
to  him  after  death  might  be  delivered  from  pettilence ; 
and  then  he  died.  And  anon  an  angel  brought  from 
heaven  a  table,  whereon  wat  divinely  written  in  lettert 
.  of  gold,  that  it  wat  granted*-*' That  who  that  calleth 
to  fiaynte  Rock  mekely,  he  thall  not  be  hurte  with 
ony  hurte  of  Pestylence ;"  and  the  angel  laid  the  table 
under  Roek's  head ;  and  the  people  of  the  city  buried 
St.  Rock  solemnly,  and  he  was  canonized  by  the  pope 
|dorioBaly.  Hit  life  in  the  *'  Golden  Legend  "  ends 
&Bas  **  The  feest  of  Saynte  Rocke  it  always  holden 
em,  the  morowe  after  the  daye  of  the  assumpcyon  of  our 
lady,  whiche  life  it  trantlatod  out  of  latyn  in  englytshe 
by  me,   William  Oaxton." 

There  it  an  entiy  among  the  extracts  of  the  church- 
wardens' account  of  St.  Michael,  Spurrier-gate,  York, 
printed  by  Mr.  Nichols,  thus :  **  1518.  Paid  for  writing 
of  Saint  Royke  Matte,  0/.  Ot.  9d,*'*  His  festival  on 
thit  day  was  kept  like  a  wake,  or  general  harvest-home, 
with  daiacet  in  dis  churchyard  in  the  evening.f 

Hk  phrase,  **  sound  at  a  roach,"  may  have  been 


*  Brand. 


t  Vostarakt's  Diet,  of  Anttq. 


derived  from  fhmiliarity  with  the  legend  and  attributes 
of  this  saint.  He  is  esteemed  the  patron  saint  of  all 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  a  disease  of  common  occur- 
rence in  England  when  streets  were  narrow,  and  with- 
out sewers,  houses  without  boarded  floors,  and  our 
ancestors  without  linen.  They  believed  that  the  mira- 
culous interposition  of  St.  Roche  could  make  them  as 
**  sound  "  as  himself. 

There  is  a  rare  print  of  this  saint,  with  an  angel 
squeezing  the  wound,  by  D.  Hopfer. — Hone*e  Every 
Day  Booh, 

Hypochondbiacism. — ^The  most  melancholy  record 
of  the  miseries  of  hypoohondriacism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  diary  of  Dr.  Waiderstein,  of  Gottingen.  He  was 
a  man  much  deformed  in  person,  and  his  mind  seemed 
at  distorted  as  his  body.  Although  of  deep  learning 
and  research,  and  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  his 
impressions,  yet  he  was  unable  to  resist  their  baneful 
influence.  **  My  misfortune,"  says  the  doctor,  "  is, 
that  I  never  exist  in  this  world,  but  rather  in  possible 
combinations  created  by  my  imagination  to  my  con- 
science. They  occupy  a  lai^  portion  of  my  time,  and 
my  reason  has  not  the  power  to  banish  them.  My 
malady,  in  fact,  is  the  faculty  of  extracting  poison 
from  every  circumstance  in  life ;  to  much  to,  that  I 
often  felt  the  most  wretched  being  becaute  I  had  not 
been  able  to  tneeze  three  timet  together.  One  night 
when  I  wat  in  bed  I  felt  a  tudden  fear  of  fire,  and  gra- 
dually became  at  much  oppretsed  by  imaginary  heat 
as  though  my  room  were  in  flames.  While  in  this 
situation,  a  fire-bell  in  the  neighbourhood  sounded, 
and  added  to  my  intense  suficrings.  I  do  not  blu«h  at 
what  might  be  called  my  superstition,  any  more  than 
I  should  blush  in  acknowledging  that  my  tenses  inform 
me  that  the  earth  does  not  move.  My  error  forms  the 
body  of  my  judgment,  and  I  thank  God  that  he  haa 
given  it  a  soul  capable  of  correcting  it.  When  I  have 
been  perfectly  free  from  pain,  at  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  when  I  am  in  bed,  my  sense  of  this  happiness 
has  brought  tears  of  gratitude  in  my  eyes.  1  once 
dreamt,"  adds  Waiderstein,  *'  that  I  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive.  I  wat  very  calm,  and  reasoned 
coolly  during  the  execution  of  my  sentence.  *  Now,' 
said  I  to  myself,  '  I  am  burning,  but  not  yet  burnt ; 
and  by-and-bye  I  shall  be  reduced  to  a  cinder.'  Thit 
wat  all  I  thought,  and  I  did  nothing  but  think.  When, 
upon  waking,  I  reflected  upon  my  dream,  I  was  by  no 
meant  pleased  with  it  i  for  I  wat  afraid  I  thould  be. 
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come  all  thoaght,  and  no  feeling."  It  ii  strange  that 
this  fear  of  thought  assuming  a  corporeal  form  in  deep 
affliction,  had  occarred  to  our  poet  Rowe,  when  he 
exclaims,  in  the  "Fair  Penitent,"  "Turn  not  to 
thought  my  brain."  "What  is  very  distressing," 
continues  the  unfortunste  narrator,  '*  is,  that  when  I 
am  ill  I  can  think  nothing,  feel  nothing,  without 
bringing  it  home  to  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  world  is  a  mere  machine,  expressly  formed  to 
make  me  feel  my  sufferings  in  every  possible  manner." 
What  a  fearful  ayowal  from  a  reflecting  and  intelligent 
man  !  Does  it  not  illustrate  Rousseau's  definition  of 
reason — the  knowledge  of  our  folly? — Millengen^a 
Curiotiiiet  qf  Medical  Literature. 

A  Rbmarkablk  Incidbnt. — In  the  beginning  of 
1815  a  circumstance  took  place  which  excited  much 
interest  in  Paris.  A  surgeon  in  the  army,  named 
Datttun,  was  arrested  at  a  gambling-house  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  on  the  testimony  of  a  scar  in  his  wrist. 
Some  time  previous,  the  officers  of  the  night  had 
found,  while  passing  their  rounds  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  city,  four  parcels  tied  up.  One  contained  the 
head,  another  the  trunk,  a  third  the  thighs,  and  a 
fourth  the  legs  and  arms,  of  a  man.  In  the  teeth, 
tightly  compressed,  was*  a  piece  of  human  flesh,  appa- 
rently torn  out  in  the  dying  struggle.  The  parts 
were  collected,  and  put  together  in  their  regular  order, 
and  exhibited  for  a  number  of  days  at  the  Morgue. 
The  mystery  which  involved  this  dark  transaction 
excited  quite  an  interest,  and  numbers  went  to  behold 
the  corpse.  The  general  and  only  conviction  was, 
that  he  must  have  been  murdered ;  but  for  a  number 
of  weeks  no  clue  was  obtained  to  elicit  information  on 
the  subject.  When  it  became  improper  to  keep  the 
body  longer  above  ground,  a  cast  in  plaster  was  taken, 
fully  representing  the  murdered  victim,  and  this 
remained  a  much  longer  time  for  the  public  to  see.  At 
length  Dautun  happened  to  be  engaged  in  gambling  at 
the  Palais  Royal.  He  played  high  and  lost.  Calling 
for  liquor  to  drink,  and  angry  because  the  vraiter  was 
somewhat  tardy,  when  he  came  with  it,  Dautun  emptied 


the  glass,  and  threw  it  at  the  waiter.  It  was  shivered 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  a  fragment  was  carried  into 
Dautun's  wrist,  under  the  cuff  of  his  coat.  Tlie  spec- 
tators gathered  around,  and,  learning  the  accident, 
wished  to  see  the  gash :  he  drew  down  his  sleeve,  and 
firmly  pressed  it  round  his  wrist ;  they  insisted  on  see. 
ing  it,  he  obstinately  refused.  By  this  course  the  by. 
standers  were  at  length  led  to  suppose  that  something 
mysterious  was  involved  in  this  conduct,  and  they 
determined  at  all  events  to  see  his  wrist.  By  force 
they  pushed  up  his  sleeve,  and  behold  a  scar,  recently 
hesled,  as  if  made  by  tearing  out  of  flesh,  appeared. 
The  landlord  had  been  at  the  Morgue,  had  seen  tiie 
murdered  man  with  the  flesh  between  the  teeth,  and 
it  struck  him  in  a  moment  that  the  flesh  was  torn 
from  this  man's  wrist.  Charging  them  to  keep  him 
safe,  he  hastened  to  call  in  the  legal  authorities,  and 
arrested  him. 

In  the  event,  Dautun  confessed  that,  being  qnar- 
tered  at  Sedan,  and  out  of  money,  he  came  to  Paria  to 
try  some  adventure.  Knowing  that  his  brother  had  a 
large  sum  by  him,  directly  on  his  arrival  he  went  to 
his  lodgings  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  about  eight 
in  the  evening.  He  entered  the  house,  unnoticed  by 
the  porter,  and  passing  to  his  apartment,  found  his 
brother  asleep.  He  immediately  commenced  his  work 
of  death :  his  brother  waking  up  defended  himself,  bnt 
in  addition  to  the  surprise  and  horror  of  the  moment, 
being  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  all  the  desperation  of 
his  struggle  was  overpowered.  In  the  scuffle  he  tore 
out  the  flesh.  Being  killed,  the  surgeon  cut  up  the 
body,  tied  it  up  in  four  parcels  as  before-mentioned, 
secured  the  money,  and  retired. 

He  also  confesseid  that,  eleven  months  previous,  he 
had  murdered  an  aunt,  who  was  living  with  a  second 
husband,  to  obtain  money.  Her  husband  waa  arrested, 
and  imprisoned  for  a  number  of  months;  but  aa 
nothing  appeared  to  criminate  him,  he  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  writer  saw  the  unhappy  fratricide  on 
his  way  from  prison  to  the  place  of  execution. — ZercA 
ColburtC9  Memoirt, 


GEMS. 


ANTiauARiAN  Enthusiasm. — ^The  following  anec- 
dote  is  related  in  Nichols's  <*  Illustrations  of  litera- 
ture,*' upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dallaway,  vol.  iii. 
p.  727.  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  at  Townley, 
from  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  then  English  banker  at  Rome, 
promising  him  the  first  choice  of  some  discovered 
statues,  Mr.  Townley  "instantly  set  off  for  Italy, 
without  companion  or  baggage ;  and,  taking  the  com- 
mon post  conveyance,  arrived  incognito  at  Rome,  on 
the  precise  day  when  a  very  rich  cava  was  to  be 
explored.  He  stood  near,  as  an  uninterested  spectator, 
till  he  perceived  the  discovery  of  an  exquisite  statue, 
little  iigured,  and  which  decided  his  choice.  Observ- 
ing that  his  agent  was  urgent  in  concealing  it,  he 
withdrew  to  wait  the  event.  Upon  his  calling  at  Mr. 
Jenkins's  house  in  the  Cono,  who  was  not  a  little 
surprised  by  his  sudden  appearance,  the  statue  in 
question  was  studiously  concealed,  while  the  other 
pieces  were  shared  between  them  with  apparent  libe- 
rality. Mr.  Townley  remonstrated,  and  was  dismissed 
with  an  assurance  that,  after  due  restoration,  it  should 
follow  him  to  England.  In  about  a  year  after  Mr. 
Townley  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  the  identi- 
cal young  Hercules  had  been  sold  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
at  an  extreme,  yet  scarcely  an  equivalent,  price." 
This  transaction  must  have  occurred  some  time  before 
1790.  It  was,  in  that  year  that  the  Hercules  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Jenkins  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  A  different  story 
is,  however,  told  of  this  Hercules  in  the  account  of  it 
in  the  fint  Dilettanti  volume,  pi.  xl.  Mr.  Townley 
is  there  stated  to  have  had  the  choice  of  the  two  statues 
at  the  time  they  were  discovered ;  to  haye  fixed  from 


description,  but  afterwards  to  have  repented  of  his 
choice. 

The  Consbryatorb  of  Truth. — ^Heresies  have 
seldom  or  never  taken  their  rise  from  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Look  at  the  history,  trace  the  origin,  of  the 
principal  corruptions  of  Christianity  that  have  pre- 
▼ailed  at  different  periods,  and  you  will  nniformly  find 
that  they  commenced  in  the  higher  classes,  among  men 
of  leisure  and  speculation ;  that  they  were  the  product 
of  perverted  ingenuity  and  unsanctified  talent- 
Adopted  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, they  were  the  invention  of  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places.  The  commonalty,  tenacious  of  the 
habit  of  thinking  and  acting  as  they  have  been  trained, 
are  slow  in  adopting  novelties,  and  the  last  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  illusions  of  hypothesis,  or  the  false  refine- 
ments of  theory.  Let  but  the  great  body  of  the  people 
be  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  let  them  compre- 
hend its  truths,  and  imbibe  its  maxims,  and  they  will 
form  the  firmest  bulwarks  against  every  erroneous  and 
delusive  system.  It  is  in  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
population,  and  especially  in  a  yeomanry  and  peasantry 
informed  and  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  religion, 
we  look  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  its  beat 
interests.  It  was  among  them  that  Christianity  com- 
menced its  earliest  triumphs ;  among  them  the  raform- 
ation,  begun  by  Luther,  found  its  fint  and  latest 
friends ;  as  it  was  in  this  department  ot  society  onr 

I  holy  religion  fint  penetrated.    Should  the  time  anive 
for  its  disappearance  in  other  quarten,  it  is  here 

<  that  it  wiU  find  ita  last  and  safe  retreat.— IMcrf 

;  Hall. 
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LIVINGSTON'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENAL   LAW  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 


CHAPTER    I. 


America  is  the  woild  of  progress.  Social 
humanity  there  developes  its  energies,  without 
being  counteracted  or  misdirected  by  antiquated 
institutions  based  by  tyranny  on  popular  ignor- 
ance. Hers  has  been  an  onward  course.  Old 
edJBces  she  has  not  had  to  pull  down  before  she 
could  raise  her  own  fabric  of  society ;  she  has 
had  little  to  unlearn ;  and,  to  guard  her  against 
constructing  systems  fatal  to  her  national  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  Europe  exhibits  a  thousand 
beacons  to  warn  and  to  instruct  her.  In  com- 
mon with  all  the  friends  of  justice,  we  hail  the 
"  System  of  Penal  Law  for  Louisiana,**  which 
Mr.  Livingston,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
America,  has  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the 
legislature  of  that  ^tate,  they  having  unanimously 
previously  intrusted  to  him  the  arduous  under- 
taking. It  is  a  noble  monument  of  genius, 
industry,  and  patient  research,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  similar  systems 
throughoat  the  civilized  world.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  should  take 
up  this  subject  in  good  earnest:  America  has 
certainly  taken  the  lead,  and  set  the  example. 

We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Livingston's  work,  with  pertinent 
observations  upon  its  different  codes,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view,* one  of  the  best  conducted  periodicals  in 
the  United  States. 

The  "  System  of  Penal  Law "  opens  with  a 
preHminary  title,  briefly  stating  the  fundamental 
objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  plan  and  divisions  in  which  it  is 
framed. 

The  original  design  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  to 
comprise  the  whole  system  in  a  single  code, 
giving  a  separate  book  to  each  of  the  principal 
divisions;  a  little  experience,  however,  showed 
him  that,  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  subdivi- 
sions would  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  pre- 
serve order  and  distinctness  in  the  distribution ; 
and  that,  by  forming  separate  codes,  these  would 
be  secured,  and  an  easier  mode  of  reference 
obtdned.  This  plan  and  division,  therefore, 
were  finally  adopted. 

The  system  comprises  four  distinct  codes,  and 
a  book  of  definitions. 

The  first  is  called  the  ''  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments."  It  is  divided  into  two  books:  it 
contains  general  principles,  and  the  description 
of  all  acts  or  omissions  that  are  declared  to 
be  offences,  with  the  punishment  assigned  to 
each. 

The  second  is  called  the  "  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure."  It  is  divided  into  three  books :  it 
contains  the  means  provided  for  preventing  of- 
fences that  are  apprehended,  and  repressing  those 
that  exist;  it  directs  the  mode  of  bringing  of- 
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fenders  to  justice,  and  it  describes  the  fonns  to 
be  used  in  judicial  proceedings. 

The  third  is  called  the  "  Code  of  Evidence.** 
It  is  divided  into  two  books:  it  contains  the 
nature  and  whole  law  of  evidence  in  penal  as 
well  as  civil  cases,  and  it  lays  down  the  rules 
applicable  to  the  several  kinds  of  evidence. 

The  fourth  is  called  the  "  Code  of  Reform 
and  Prison  Discipline.**  It  is  divided  into  three 
books :  it  contains  a  system  of  prison  discipline, 
in  all  the  stages  in  which  imprisonment  is  used, 
either  as  the  means  of  detention  or  punishment; 
the  places  of  confinement,  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners therein ;  and  the  proper  provisions  for  the 
voluntary  and  compulsory  labour  of  discharged 
convicts  and  irreclaimable  vagrants. 

The  concluding  division  of  the  system  is  a 
"  Book  of  Definitions,"  which  defines  the  techni- 
cal words  and  phrases  used  in  the  several  codes. 

1.  The  "  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments" 
is,  of  course,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
work ;  it  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Livingston  displays 
his  adherence  to,  and  interpretation  of,  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  previously  laid  down  as 
the  basis  of  his  system ;  that  by  which  the 
soundness  and  practicableness  of  these  is  to  be 
effectually  tested.  It  is  a  different,  perhaps  an 
easier  task,  to  reason  on  the  general  principles 
of  science,  to  point  out  incontrovertibly  what 
justice,  philanthropy,  and  knowledge  requure, 
than  to  frame  laws  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
these,  which  shall  also  meet  the  exigencies  of 
human  society,  and  prevent  or  repair  the  injuries 
arising  from  depravity  or  crime.  To  show  what 
is  right  and  fit,  is  the  delightful  aim  of  philoso- 
phy ;  to  reduce  it  and  apply  it  to  practice,  is  the 
studious  labour  of  legislation. 

The  first  book  of  this  code  contains  general 
provisions,  relative  to  the  operations  of  the  laws, 
to  prosecutions  and  trials,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  acts,  that  would  otherwise 
be  offences,  may  be  justified  or  excused.  These 
provisions  embrace,  in  brief  and  simple  language, 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  the  criminal  from 
injustice,  while  they  sustain  the  administration 
of  the  laws.  In  most  instances  they  do  not  dif- 
fer from  those  which  belong  to  the  enlightened 
jurisprudence  of  modem  times;  but  in  some, 
Mr.  Livingston  has  made  changes  too  important 
not  to  be  noticed. 

Offences  are  explicitly  confined  to  such  acts 
or  omissions  as  are  made  the  direct  subject  of 
legislative  decision;  and  no  pretence  of  their 
being  within  its  meaning  or  spirit,  no  vague  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  nature,  religion,  or  morality, 
is  pennitted  to  sanction  the  notice  or  punishment 
of  them.  The  necessity  of  this  provision  has 
been  proved  by  the  frequent  practice  of  American 
courts.       Deriving   their  jurisprudence   chiefly- 
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from  the  unwritten  code  of  England,  many  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  the  introduction  of 
constructive  crimes  which  are  utterly  at  variance 
with  institutions  where  interference  in  the  different 
departments  of  government  b  forbidden.  No 
injurious  consequences  arising  from  an  unpu- 
nished offence  accidentally  unprovided  for,  can 
equal  those  which  have  resulted,  and  must  in- 
evitably result,  from  judicial  legislation. 

Another  provision,  novel  in  its  character,  which 
is  introduced  by  Mr.  Livingston,  is  that  which 
simplifies  the  law,  and  ascertains  the  comparative 
degrees  of  guilt  where  crimes  are  committed  by 
several  persons.  To  assimilate  a  person  actually 
ignorant  of  a  crime  with  the  perpetrator,  because 
accident  or  the  bonds  of  kindred  may  have  made 
him  acquainted  with  and  induced  him  to  conceal 
it,  seems  to  be  equally  harsh  and  unjust.  To 
relieve  a  supplicant  offender  who  relies  on  our 
generosity,  is  an  act  which  humanity  can  scarcely 
condemn,  even  in  a  stranger.  To  make  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  consist  in  sacrificing  the  ties  of 
nature,  in  betraying  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us  by  affection  and  by  blood,  can  only  be  the 
rule  of  a  barbarous  and  distant  age.  "  Almighty 
power,*  Mr.  Livingston  eloquently  remarks, 
"might  counteract,  for  its  own  purposes,  the 
feelings  of  humanity;  but  a  mortal  legislator 
fhould  net  presume  to  do  it.  In  modem  times 
such  laws  are  too  repugnant  to  our  feelings  to 
be  fi-equently  executed ;  but  that  they  may  never 
be  enforced,  they  should  be  expunged  from  every 
code  which  they  disgrace."  To  put  an  end, 
therefore,  to  this  conflict  between  natural  sensi- 
bility and  harsh  legislation,  Mr.  Livingston  pro- 
vides that  no  relative  of  the  principal  offender  in 
the  ascending  or  descending  line,  or  in  the  col- 
lateral as  far  as  the  first  degree,  no  person  united 
to  him  by  marriage,  or  owing  obedience  to  him 
as  a  servant,  shall  be  punished  as  an  accessory. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  cases  involving  other 
ties  of  gratitude  or  friendship,  cannot  be  so  pro- 
perly dbtinguished  by  law,  and  he  leaves  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  pardoning  power. 

The  second  book  of  this  code  is  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  system.  It  enumerates, 
classes,  and  defines  all  offences,  as  well  as  pre- 
scribes the  nature  and  extent  of  punishments. 
The  former  naturally  divide  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  arrangement,  into  two  great  classes 
of  public  or  private  injuries,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  object  against  which  they  are 
directed.  The  latter  are  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  loss  of  personal  liberty,  of  property, 
and  of  social  and  political  privilege,  are  the  best 
modes  of  suppression,  prevention,  and  reform. 

Under  the  head  of  public  offences  are  ranked 
those  which  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  in 
its  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary  power;  the 
public  tranquillity;  the  revenue;  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  the  public  records ;  the  current  coin ; 
the  internal  and  external  commerce ;  the  freedom  I 
of  the  press ;  the  public  health ;  the  public  pro- 1 


perty  and  highways ;  the  morals  of  the  people : 
and  the  exercise  of  religion.  Each  of  the  of- 
fences falling  under  these  heads  is  accurate'/ 
defined,  and  provisions  intended  to  meet  every 
case  have  been  introduced,  with  an  industry  that 
has  left  little,  if  any  thing,  unnoticed.  In  regard 
to  some  of  them  there  is  considerable  novelty. 

In  offences  against  the  legislative  power,  all 
interference  by  violence,  threats,  or  corruption  is 
forbidden  under  appropriate  penalties,  instead  of 
being  left  to  be  repressed  by  the  supposed  inhe- 
rent right  to  punish  contempts. 

In  those  against  the  judiciary,  while  such  as 
are  of  more  usual  occurrence  are  guarded  against, 
those  which  may  be  committed  by  the  function- 
aries themselves  are  specially  considered.  Com- 
bating with  firmness,  but  without  disrespect,  the 
strongly-urged  sentiments  of  those  who  think  it 
degrading  to  suppose  that  men  entrusted  with 
this  liigh  office  can  be  infiuenced  by  such  induce- 
ments as  would  bias  others,  Mr.  Livingston  has 
applied,  in  this  instance,  the  same  strict  princi- 
ples of  positive  legislation  as  in  every  other. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  he  remarks,  "  the  force  of 
the  maxim,  that  confidence  in  generous  minds 
begets  a  disposition  to  merit  it ;  but  I  deny  the 
propriety  of  its  general  application.  Hie  penal- 
ties of  law  are  founded  on  the  supposition  that, 
without  them,  its  precepts  would  not  be  fulfilled. 
Could  we  count  on  that  generous  disposition 
which  the  objection  supposes,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  sanction  to  our  laws.  The  legislator 
need  only  pomt  out  his  wiU,  and  express  his 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  and  the  work  of  legislation  would 
be  done.  But  the  argument  is  not  pressed  so 
far.  It  is  acknowledged  that  penalties  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  obedience  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 
it  is  said  that  judges  form  an  honourable  excep- 
tion. Restrain  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
fear  of  punishment ;  trust  to  the  integrity  of  the 
judge  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  What! 
will  you  impose  no  restraint?  no  impeachment 
for  corruption  ?  no  indictment  for  bribery?  Yes, 
these  we  will  allow;  but  he  must  not  be  re- 
strained from  accepting  presents  as  the  testimo- 
nials of  friendship,  which  are  no  more  than  com- 
mon courtesies  of  life.  Now,  if  you  can  thwk 
it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  gross  corruption 
of  direct  bribery,  why  will  you  permit  a  practice 
which  is  the  most  common  mode  of  effecting  it  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  their  being  made  the  vehicle  for 
the  more  glaring  crimes,  their  unfavourable  effect 
on  the  mind  of  man  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world.  Received 
as  tokens  of  kindness  at  first,  their  slight  value 
excites  no  suspicion :  they  are  multiplied ;  their 
value  is  increased,  and  the  obligation  goes  on 
augmenting  until  it  can  only  be  discharged  by  a 
favourable  decree.  But  the  practice  ought  to 
be  forbidden,  if"  it  should  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  exciting  suspicion.  If  the  }udge 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  presents  of 
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grame  or  liquors  from  a  suitor  who  gains  his  cause, 
the  loser  will  not  fail  to  attribute  it  to  the  flavour 
of  the  Tenison,  or  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  wine. 
Nor  is  the  inhibition  either  new,  or  considered 
as  derogatory  to  officers  of  the  highest  trust.     It 
is  a  constitutional  provision,  that  no  one  holding 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  accept  any  presents  from  a  foreign 
power.    If  this  does  not  degrade  the  ambassador, 
why  should  a  similar  one  degrade  the  judge? 
Besides,  be  consistent.     You  have  two  sets  of 
judges ;  if  those  who  determine  the  fact,  when 
they  are   exhausted  with   hunger   and   fatigue, 
receive  the  slightest  refreshment  from  one  of  the 
parties,  you  dishonour  them  by  setting  aside  their 
verdict,  as  being  corruptly  procured,  and  often 
punish  them  for  misconduct ;  and  yet  you  think 
it  degrading  to  the  other  class  of  judges  to  pre- 
vent them  receiving  gifts  of  much  greater  value." 
So  in  regard  to  the  punishment  for  contempts 
—a  power  subject  to  be  exercised  by  courts  in 
a  manner  and  to  an  extent  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  conceded  in  every  other  in- 
stance to  be  just.     This  indefinite  offence,  and 
this  dangerous  power,  are  reduced  to  that  cer- 
tainty and  limit  which  are  prescribed  in  respect 
to  other  crimes.     Ample  means  of  repression  are 
vested   in   the  court :  they  may  remove  every 
actual    interruption  of  their  proceedings;   they 
may  enforce  prompt  obedience  to  their  orders ; 
they   may,  if  simple  removal  is  not  sufficient, 
restrain  by  imprisonment.     But  here  their  extra- 
ordinary interference  stops ;  the  interruption  being 
at  an  end,  the  trial  and  punishment  must  follow 
in  the  regular  mode.    Tli^  judge  is  not  made  an 
accuser,  nor  the  accuser  a  judge ;  the  dignity  of 
the  court  w  not  lessened  by  angry  altercation ; 
above  all,  the  chosen  ministers  of  the  law  are 
not  specially  allowed  to  violate  its  most  sacred 
forms. 

Among  offences  against  morals,  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  embraced  and  punished  insulting  and 
indecent  language  to  women,  deliberate  seduc- 
tion, and  the  infamous  agency  of  ministering  to 
the  vices  of  others ;  all  of  them  basely  profligate, 
though  our  codes,  following  in  the  track  of  the 
English  law,  have  omitted  or  inadequately  guard- 
ed agfunst  them.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  has  de- 
nounced a  proper  penalty  against  violating  the 
sanctuary  of  the  tomb ;  a  provision  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  sentiments  of  men  in  every 
country  and  age. 

Under  the  head  of  private  offences,  are  ranked 
those  which  affect  individuals,  and  injure  them 
in  their  reputation,  their  persons,  their  political 
privileges,  their  civil  rights,  then:  professions,  and 
their  property.  From  among  them  is  wisely  and 
humanely  excluded,  suicide ;  the  sad  act  of  mis- 
fortune or  despair,  which  most  criminal  codes 
have  chosen  to  treat  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye.  It  seems,  indeed,  a  peculiarly  strange 
dictate  of  law,  to  pursue  with  penal  sanctions 


the  inanimate  body,  wliicli  has  ceased  to  feel 
either  ignominy  or  pain.  But  it  becomes  still 
more  so,  when,  by  so  doing,  we  inflict  exclusively 
upon  the  innocent  all  the  c6nsequences.  To 
prevent  or  to  remedy,  even  to  punish  it,  is  be- 
yond our  power ;  we  can  only  harrow  the  feel- 
ings, and  seize  on  the  fortunes,  of  those  who 
have  been  made  already  to  suffer  from  the  sensi- 
bilities of  human  nature,  and,  with  impotent 
revenge,  strike  the  guiltless  because  the  guilty 
has  placed  himself  beyond  our  reach.  The 
justice,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of 
omitting  this,  in  the  enumeration  of  crimes, 
seems  indisputable. 

In  treating  of  offences  which  affect  individual 
reputation,  Mr.  Livingston  has  examined,  with 
extreme  care,  the  whole  subject  of  libel  and 
slander.  This  has  always  proved  peculiarly 
difficult,  where  free  institutions  exist,  since  tlie 
instrument  usually  employed  in  the  work  of 
detraction,  is  abo  one  necessary  to  spread  inform- 
ation, promote  science,  support  political  and 
civil  liberty,  and  dissemmate  the  truths  of  religion. 
To  pennit  its  unrestrained  employment  for  these 
noble  ends,  and  yet  to  prevent  its  use  for  the 
destruction  of  individual  reputation  and  happi- 
ness, is  a  task  worthy,  from  its  importance,  of 
the  most  zealous  studies  of  a  beneficent  and 
patriotic  legislator.  In  the  code  of  Louisiana, 
the  indefinite  and  absurd  offence  of  libelling  in- 
corporeal beings  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  is 
totally  abolished ;  men  are  to  be  protected,  not 
governments,  courts,  or  corporations;  private 
character  is  to  be  guarded,  not  public  measures. 
These,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  all,  must  be 
guarded  by  the  approving  support  of  all ;  they 
must  be  strong  enough,  in  the  language  of  Crom- 
well, '*  to  stand  against  paper  shot,"  or  they  are 
not  worth  guarding ;  and  while  to  discuss  them 
in  the  widest  possible  range  must  be  a  trifling 
evil,  to  impose  the  least  restraint  on  their  exami- 
nation would  be  one  of  incalculable  amount. 
In  regard  to  individual  character,  however,  every 
man  is  equally  protected  from  defamation,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  laws ;  and,  upon 
the  same  principle,  whether  he  is  thus  injured 
while  executing  a  public  trust,  or  pursuing  his 
private  business.  That  principle,  as  admirably 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Livingston,  is,  to  punish  an  act 
wilfully  done,  which  injures  the  character  of  a 
fellow-citizen,  without  any  motive  of  private  good 
or  public  duty.  This  reaches  the  great  object 
of  the  law  of  libel,  without  violating  any  rule  of 
justice  or  general  utility  *,  it  meets  the  cases,  in 
which  the  truth  of  the  statement  may  or  may  not 
be  a  justification;  it  permits  the  exposure  of 
that  which  is  proper  to  be  made  known,  but  not 
of  what,  without  any  corresponding  benefit,  would 
tend  only  to  produce  injury,  ridicule,  or  misery. 

In  the  imporant  title  of  offences  against  the 
person,  (a  class  of  crimes  which  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
first  object  of  civilised  society  to  prevent,)  each 
u2 
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of  the  various  kinds  of  injury,  from  a  simple 
assault  to  homicide  attended  with-  every  circum- 
stance of  aggravation,  is  defined  with  extreme 
care,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  properly  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  guilt.  In  the  sections 
relating  to  justifiable  homicide,  the  rules  are 
clearly  liud  down  that  authorize  the  execution 
of  the  orders  of  magistrates  or  courts,  and  the 
defence  of  person  and  property  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. In  no  branch  of  criminal  law  are  such 
rules  more  needed  for  the  information  and  pro- 
tection of  a  citizen.  His  first  duties  to  his 
country  and  to  himself  are  those  of  aid  to  the 
public  officer  and  resistance  to  private  aggression. 
Properly  to  perform  these,  is  not  only  legal,  but 
praiseworthy  ;  to  do  so  improperly,  constitutes  an 
offence,  which  brings  down  the  severest  penalty 
of  the  law.  The  same  act  in  one  way  is  a  duty, 
in  another  a  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cruel  de- 
fect in  legislation,  to  leave  in  the  slightest 
degree  obscure,  as  has  been  too  generally  the 
case,  the  rules  that  justify  homicide,  either  in 
the  execution  of  a  public  law,  or  the  defence  of  a 
private  right.  Excusable  homicide  is  made  to 
differ  from  this,  in  being  involuntary,  and  unavoid- 
able by  common  prudence  or  care.  Culpable 
homicide  embraces  those  acts  which  can  neither 
be  justified  nor  excused,  and  which,  beginning  at 
the  lowest  degree,  where  negligence  alone,  with- 
out any  criminal  intention,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  perpetrator,  rises  to  murder  in  its  appalling 
forms  of  assassination  and  parricide.  Those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  provisions  derived  from  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  knows  only  the 
two  classes  of  manslaughter  and  murder,  will, 
perhaps,  be  startled  at  eight  degrees  of  guilt, 
graduated  according  to  the  intention  and  manner 
of  the  crime.  Yet,  certainly,  to  confound  to- 
gether a  sacrifice  of  life  caused  by  negligence 
and  by  design;  by  extreme  provocation  and 
with  the  want  of  any ;  by  open  attack,  and  by 
secret  assassination,  poison,  or  lying  in  wait ;  by 
avowed  hostility  and  by  a  breach  of  those  holy 
relations  which  imply  confidence,  fidelity,  or  pro- 
tection ;  is  a  defect  of  jurisprudence  in  respect 
as  well  to  the  designation  of  crimes,  as  to  the 
just  assignment  of  punishment. 

The  class  of  offences  which  forms  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  this  code,  embraces  the  nu- 
merous catalogue  of  those  affecting  property. 
They  are  arranged  and  defined  with  much  care, 
whether  arising  from  a  malicious  intention  to 
destroy,  or  a  firaudulent  design  to  appropriate 
property  that  does  not  belong  to  the  offender. 

The  means  by  which  Mr.  Livingston  proposes 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  provisions  he  has 
thus  made ;  to  prevent  or  to  punish  the  offences 
he  has  thus  elaborately  arranged  and  defined; 
are  limited,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the 
deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  property,  and 
social  and  political  privileges. 

He  discards  the  disgusting,  cruel,  and  ineffi- 


cient modes  of  punishment  which,  under  greater 
or  less  modifications,  have  continued,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  to  disgrace  the  jurisprudence 
of  countries  pretending  to  the  greatest  refine> 
ment,  and  continue  at  present  to  be  approved, 
and  even  applauded,  in  that  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  proposes  to 
abolish  at  once,  and  in  every  instance,  all  punish- 
ments that  spring  from  a  desire  to  gratify  re- 
venge, or  to  inflict  on  the  offenders  inhuman 
suffering.  He  stops  not  with  the  prohibitioQ  of 
the  faggot  or  the  rack,  because  they  are 
universally  denounced  by  modem  justice  or 
humanity ;  but  he  equally  prohibits  punishiaents 
of  the  same  character,  that  are  yet  retained,  and 
which  a  similar  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity 
ought  equally  to  condem.  Banishment,  imprison- 
ment in  chains,  exposure  to  public  derision,  mu- 
tilation, and  stripes,  are  all  still  inflicted  by  the 
codes  of  enlightened  nations,  but  are  all  a  viola- 
tion of  the  same  principles,  which  prohibit,  in 
penal  sanctions,  iigustice,  cruelty,  and  revenge. 
Banishment  forces  upon  another  country  him 
who  has  violated  the  laws  of  his  own,  in  defiance 
of  the  common  rights  of  nations ;  it  leaves  the 
criminal  at  liberty  to  repeat  his  ^rime,  where  his 
character  and  habits  are  unknown ;  it  holds  out 
no  means  of  reformation ;  and  it  offers  no  salu- 
tary example  to  deter  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  a  similar  offence.  Imprisonment  in  chains 
b  at  once  cruel  and  unequal ;  it  is  always  a 
torture  to  the  weak,  and  may  be  so  to  the  strong, 
according  to  the  discretion  and  petty  despotism 
of  his  jailer ;  it  preys  upon  the  spirit  by  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain ;  it  obliges  to  constant 
and  debasing  indolence.  Exposure  to  public 
derision  is  a  mode  of  punishment,  whose  absolute 
inefficacy  has  been  established  by  its  increased 
disuse;  it  can  produce  no  reform  in  the  offender; 
it  serves,  on  the  contrary,  to  harden  him  in 
crimes  ;  it  offers  no  useful  example  to  those  who 
behold  it,  for  it  appeals  only  to  the  lowest  pas- 
sions, and  if  it  creates  any  other  sensation,  it  is 
that  of  sympathy.  Mutilation  is  almost  repu- 
diated from  the  code  of  modem  nations:  it 
inflicts  indelible  marks  of  disgrace,  which  drive 
the  wretched  victim  into  the  constant  repetition 
of  his  crimes ;  it  has  nq  real  motive  but  revenge, 
for  its  sole  consequence  is  bodily  suffering ;  it 
destroys  the  hope  of  reformation,  and  exhibits  to 
society  a  picture  that  excites  either  its  sympathy 
or  disgust.  Stripes  are  liable  to  almost  every 
objection  that  can  be  made  to  public  exposure 
and  mutilation:  they  are  founded  on  the  pro- 
priety of  inflicting  pain;  they  are  cmel  and 
revengeful  punishments;  they  produce  public 
and  lasting  shame;  they  bring  no  repentance: 
convhice  the  criminal  of  no  error;  but  restore 
him  to  his  associates  at  once  exasperated  and 
disgraced. 

Mr.  Livingston  thus  confines  the  punishments, 
prescribed  in  his  system,  to  the  depri?atiou  of 
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personal  liberty,  property,  and  social  and  political 
priTileges.  Fines,  dififranchisenient,  and  imprison- 
ment, are  those  only  that  he  proposes  to  inflict ; 
but  these  he  varies  and  graduates  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  circumstances 
that  extenuate  or  aggravate  it.  Pecuniary  fines ; 
degradation  from  ofiice  ;  temporary  suspension 
of  ciril  rights ;  permanent  deprivation  of  civil 
liglits ;  simple  imprisonment ;  imprisonment  at 
hard  labour;  and  solitary  confinement  during 
certain  intervals  of  the  tune  of  imprisonment,  to 
be  determined  in  the  sentence, — such  is  the  scale 
adopted  in  this  code.  He  contends  that  this  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  just  ends  of  punishment, 
and  has,  in  itself,  peculiar  and  indisputable  ad- 
vantages;  that  it  affords  a  prospect  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  criminal,  highly  probable ;  that  it 
restrains  him  effectually  from  the  repetition  of  his 
cjime;  that  it  offers  a  permanent  and  striking 
example  to  deter  others ;  and  that  it  b  so  mild 
that  it  can  enlist  no  prejudice  against  its  execu- 


tion and  in  favour  of  the  sufferer,  either  among 
those  called  upon  to  try  and  condemn  him,  or 
those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  effect.  He  submits,  that  its  sufficiency  is 
secured  by  the  advantage  it  has  of  being  divisible 
almost  to  infinity ;  that  there  is  no  offence,  how- 
ever slight,  to  meet  which  it  may  not  be  mode- 
rated; none  so  atrocious,  that,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  its  various  degrees,  an  adequate  punish- 
ment may  not  be  found ;  that  it  may  be  made, 
also,  to  suit  the  differences  of  sex,  age,  habits, 
and  constitution,  which  in  themselves  cause  and 
constitute  so  different  an  amount  of  actual  suf- 
fering to  the  criminal,  where  the  nominal  penalty 
is  the  same.  So  far  as  regards  imprisonment, 
either  in  its  simple  or  more  severe  character, 
this  scale  of  punishment  looks  to  the  penitentiary 
system  for  its  complete  development  and  per- 
fect execution ;  it  therefore  improves  in  efficiency 
as  well  as  humanity,  with  all  the  improvements 
of  that  admirable  mode  of  punishment. 


SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 


FIFTH    SITTING. 


"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  proscribe  that 
very  set  and  thoughtful  look  which  you  have 
lately  assumed." 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Painter,  I  trust  you  will  not 
give  roe  a  thoughtful  and  vacant  countenance." 

"  Certainly  not,  but  I  must  paint  what  I  see  : 
so  have  a  care  that  you  do  not  make  yourself 
appear  what  you  are  not." 

*'Ye8,  yes,  I  grant  this  is  of  material  con- 
sequence every  way ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  : 
am  I  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  constrained  position, 
with  a  forced  smile  to  look  amiable,  or  a  steady 
gaze  to  look  profound  ?" 

**No,  no;  the  natural  look." 

"  Well,  how  is  that  to  be  accomplished  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  best  by  cheerful  or  at  least  agree- 
able ideas,  elicited  by  conversation:  I  wish  I 
could  thus  engage  your  attention ;  for  I  want  not 
a  drawing  of  the  features  only,  but  the  soul's 
expression.  In  order  to  this  the  mind  must  be 
interested,  so  as  to  avoid  both  the  relaxation  of 
weariness  and  the  stunulus  of  undue  excite- 
aient  May  I  request  you  to  propose  a  topic 
which  may  give  us  at  least  some  mental  occupa- 
tion?" 

"  Can  any  thing  be  better  than  to  talk  about 
your  art,  its  origin  and  progress,  together  with 
the  great  names  that  have  immortalised  it  ?  I 
confess  it  is  not  a  study  exactly  in  my  way,  and 
yet,  ever  since  I  have  sat  to  you,  I  have  felt  my- 
self as  it  were  enlisted  in  your  ranks,  and  inspired 
^th  an  awakening  curiosity  respecting  the  powers 
of  the  pencil.  And,  by  the  bye,  what  strange 
impulses  and  what  singular  and  subtle  laws  of  as- 
sociation guide  us!  This  new  interest  of  which  I 
Itave  spoken   reminds  me  of  an  extraordinary 


development  of  the  same  kind  in  another  way 
of  which  I  was  once  conscious,  and  which  may 
perhaps  aid  again  in  considering  the  diversities 
and  ramifications,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  social 
principle.  I  was  once  travelling  in  a  gig,  and  on 
suddenly  emerging  from  a  cross-road  found  my- 
self by  accident  and  by  a  sort  of  a  jerk  in  the 
very  centre  of  a  large  electioneering  party,  who 
were  hurrying  with  pipe  and  drum,  carriages 
and  horses,  and  colours  flying,  a  merry  cavalcade, 
to  the  county  town  to  vote  for  their  favourite 
candidate.  For  myself,  I  was  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  names  and  parties  in  question,  and  at  that 
time  cared  comparatively  little  about  politics  or 
members  of  parliament ;  and  yet  in  a  few  minutes 
I  caught  the  flame,  and  burnt  with  as  true  a 
heroism  and  vehement  anxiety  as  any  *  chiel ' 
among  them.  Nay,  I  believe  I  absolutely  voci- 
ferated and  clapped  with  the  loudest,  and  turned 
as  eager  an  eye  every  instant  to  the  state  of  the 
poll.  My  present  feeling  with  regard  to  painthig 
is,  I  judge,  analogous  to  this;  and  not  supposing 
myself  exclusively  or  preeminently  sensitive,  I 
conclude  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  mental  constitution. — Now,  what 
think  you,  Mr.  Painter,  of  a  long  digression?" 

•*  Oh,  sir,  'tis  the  very  thing — I  have  been  doing 
wonders:  pray  proceed." 

"  Not,  however,  with  digressions,  I  assure  you ; 
for  in  fact  I  wish  to  be  instructed  as  well  as 
painted.  Pray  what  do  you  imagine  was  the 
origin  of  this  splendid  art  of  yours?  " 

"  I  presume  an  observation  of  nature." 

"  Probably :  and  do  you  not  suppose  that  the 
first  principles  of  the  art  must  have  been  elicited 
by  noticing  the  shadows  of  objects,  which  pro- 
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jected  upon  plane  surfaces  the  very  shape  and 
figure  of  all  living  and  all  inanimate  things.  Surely 
the  conception  of  the  art  must  hare  been  very  early 
formed  by  seeing  these  imitations  every  where 
and  in  beautiful  perfection.  Trees,  mountains, 
animals,  were  thus  exhibited  on  the  outspread 
canvass  of  Nature  herself." 

**  You  are  unquestionably  right ;  and  accord- 
ingly simple  outlines  existed  long  before  the 
expression  of  relievo  or  the  application  of  colour. 
It  was  simply  drawing,  and  of  course  at  first  very 
rude  and  imperfect  in  its  character.  The  second 
step  was  to  apply  colours  and  to  attempt  the 
fillings  up ;  which  was  primarily  done  by  merely 
covering  the  different  parts  of  a  sketch  with  dif- 
ferent colours.  Afterwards,  from  observing  how 
the  objects  of  nature  appear  in  relief,  what  is 
termed  the  "  chiaro-scuro"  was  invented ;  for 
which,  indeed,  even  before  the  application  of 
colours,  the  Greeks  have  acquired  a  merited 
celebrity.  Its  origin  must  have  been,  as  you  have 
remarked,  very  early :  in  fact,  it  claims  the  highest 
antiquity ;  for  Plato,  who  lived  400  years  before 
Christ,  says  that  painting  had  been  practised  in 
Egypt  for  10,000  years.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  chronology  we  must  at  least  trace 
this  noble  art  to  the  remotest  ages.  I  might 
renuurk,  too,  that  the  drawing  of  figures  of  men 
and  animals  appears  to  have  been  most  rudely 
practised,  for  we  find  them  in  Egypt,  still  preserved 
in  the  chests  of  mummies;  and  by  these  we 
perceive  that  their  whole  art  consisted  in  laying 
on  colours,  without  that  admixture  and  tinting 
which  are  of  such  essential  importance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Chinese  daubings,  we  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  history  or  character  of 
ancient  efforts  in  art  till  we  come  to  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.* 

"  But  I  remember  allusions  to  the  subject  in 
Homer.  For  instance,  in  the  Iliad,  Helen  is 
represented  as  working  at  a  tapestry,  on  which 
she  sketched  the  various  combats  of  which  she 
was  the  cause." 

"  Very  true ;  and  what  is  termed  lineary  paint- 
ing was  practised  long  before  Homer's  time. 
Polygnote  of  Thasos  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
clothed  his  female  figures,  and  varied  the  colours 
of  the  different  parts  of  their  dress.  He  was  also 
the  first,  as  Pliny  says,  who  could  shew  the 
teeth.  Zeuxis  aiid  Parrhasius  flourished  about 
the  year  B.  C.  400,  when  the  art  sprung  fi'om  its 
infancy" 

"  YeSy  and  I  should  think  into  something  like 
manhood ;  for  I  remember  reading  the  story  of 
these  painters,  which  is,  I  think,  to  this  effect. 


There  was  a  contest  of  skill  between  thenu 
Zeuxis  declared  himself  to  be  vanquished;  for 
while  in  a  cluster  of  grapes  which  he  had  painted, 
he  deceived  the  birds,  Parrhasius,  in  a  curtain 
which  he  executed,  deceived  Zeuxis.  What 
was  the  progress  of  your  art  among  the  Romans? 
I  should  suppose,  from  their  energy  of  character, 
it  must  have  been  early  introduced  and  success- 
fully cultivated:  unless  indeed  their  military 
projects  absorbed  all  taste." 

"  This  might  be  the  case.  They  were  long 
content  to  employ  foreign  artists,  till  Fabius  be- 
came both  the  first  painter  and  the  first  historian 
in  his  country.  He,  however,  awakened  no  emu- 
lation, and  not  a  painter  of  celebrity  adorns  the 
Roman  annals  till  the  times  of  the  emperors. 
The  worthless  Nero  emulated  this  art»  and  or- 
dered a  colossal  picture  of  120  feet  to  be  painted, 
which  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  This  Is 
the  only  painting  on  cloth  mentioned  by  the 
ancients." 

**  Were  not  the  ancients  distinguished  by  their 
paintings  on  walls  and  ceilings  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  and  their  paintings  were  either  in  fresco, 
with  deeply  inlaid  colours  and  a  bold  outline ;  or 
on  the  dry  stucco,  in  distemper  or  encaustic 
painting,  about  the  nature  of  which  there  has 
been  some  dispute.  But  Pliny  says  the  moat 
eminent  of  the  ancient  productions  of  art  were 
the  moveable  pictures,  on  wood,  canvass,  or 
marble.  Four  paintings  of  the  latter  class  have 
been  found  among  the  antiquities  of  Hercula- 
neum.  The  art  of  painting,  which  had  sunk  into 
decay,  was  revived  in  Europe  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  first 
attempts  were  made  in  Italy,  and  were  devoted 
to  the  representation  of  our  Saviours  passion  on 
the  walls  of  chapels  and  churches.  A  great 
number  of  figures  were  often  crowded  into  their 
subjects,  often  to  the  extreme  detriment  of  the 
genered  effect  Dominique  Ghirlandairs,  a  Floren- 
tine, was  the  first  who  grouped  his  figures,  and 
distinguished  by  exact  gradations  the  spaces 
which  his  figures  occupied.  LfConardo  da  Vinci 
was  the  inventor  of  numerous  details  in  thia  art : 
— ^but  I  shall  fatigue  you  with  my  details." 

"  Oh,  by  no  means;  quite  the  reverse.  I  am 
prodigiously  interested  in  a  subject  somewhat 
new  to  me ;  but  I  was  about  to  inquire  respecting 
what  has  been  often  termed  the  *  schools  of 
painting.'" 

*'I  am  glad  you  have  named  this,  because, 
instead  of  merely  refeiring  to  a  few*  indhriduals 
whom  I  was  about  to  mention,  it  will  be  best  to 
introduce  them  in  their  proper  oonnexiooB.* 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTEK  II. 


18.  Thb  old  British  religion  was  Druidism,  a 
system  which  was  here  carried   to  perfection. 


The  objects  of  worship  were  «  supreme  Bdng^ 
called    Hassus  and  Tertates;  Tennis;  liie  iim 
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and  moon  under  various  names,  as  Bel.  Belinus, 
Belatucardus,  &c.,  to  which  their  cromlechs,  and 
circulur  masses  of  large  stones  and  round  towers 
were  dedicated;  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mercury, 
whom  their  mythology  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Andraste, 
Orwana,  and  Minerva,  and  hundreds  besides. 
According  to  Gildas,  they  had  more  deities  than 
the  Egyptians,  for  they  deified  the  stream,  moun- 
tain, lake,  valley,  and  almost  every  object  in 
nature. 

Their  religious  prinmples  were  twofold  :  First, 
such  as  the  initiated  alone  acquired  in  the  most 
secret  manner,  and  which  they  were  bound,  by 
the  most  dreadful  oaths,  to  keep  from  the  rest 
of  mankind;  these,  except  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  was  encumbered  with  metemp- 
sychosis, or  the  passage  of  the  soul  into  other 
bodies,  were  not  allowed  to  be  written,  nor 
divulged  to  women,  nor  exposed  in  any  other 
way.  Second,  such  as  were  suited  to  the  de- 
praved and  ignorant  multitude,  calculated  to 
flatter  their  leading  passions,  and  to  enrich  and 
aggrandise  the  priests.  These — the  acquisition 
of  which  required  twenty  years — ^were  taught  by 
the  priests  or  Druids ;  conveyed  in  fables,  songs, 
and  marvellous  traditions ;  and,  usually  uttered 
from  an  eminence,  produced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  great  effect  upon  the  people. 

Their  rites,  according  to  Diodonis,  consisted 
in  singing  hymns  made  by  the  priests,  and  accom- 
panied by  music,  in  praise  of  the  sun.  Their 
prayers  were  offered  through  the  priest  or  Druid, 
whose  hand  was  upon  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
commonly  an  ox,  sheep,  calf,  goat,  or  some  other 
valuable  animal,  of  which  they  always  selected 
the  best.  But  often  this  sacrifice  was  either 
from  the  unfortunate  or  the  innocent  of  mankind. 
The  human  victim  was  generally  offered  amidst 
crowds,  before  or  after  a  war,  in  a  public  sick- 
ness, or  when  some  great  man  was  ill.  And  the 
mode  of  sacrifice  was  to  prepare  a  huge  wicker- 
work  colossus,  fill  it  with  the  victims,  surround 
it  with  faggots  and  hay,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes. 
Their  other  sacrifices  were  mostly  divided  into 
thirds;  of  which  the  sacred  fire  took  one,  the 
priest  a  second,  and  the  sacrificer  and  his  friends 
the  remainder.  They  had  no  statues  of  their 
gods;  their  temples  were  all  circular;  and, 
before  worship,  they  thrice  went  round  the  altar. 
They  were  also  greatly  addicted  to  divination ; 
some  of  their  methods  in  wMch  may  be  learned 
from  the  description  below.*     They  worshipped 

*  ArinomaiMy  Gleromaney  Icthyomancj 

AastroniiDey  Ghiramoncy  Ltbuoxnancy 

Aniapicj  ChaoTnanqr  lithonumcy 

Aleetryomaiicy  Ceremancy  Metopomancy 

Amomaacy  Ccphaleomancy  Necromancy 

Aeromancy  Catoptromaiu^  Onomancy 

Antromancy  Capnomancy  Oraomaacy 

AleuTDmancy  Daphnomancy  Pjroinancy 

.  Iphitomaacy  Gastromaney  Pedomaacy 

Botomancy  Geotnancy  Rabdomancy 

Bdlomaacy  Hariolation  Sdomancy 


the  moon,  or  the  evil  god,  at  midnight,  deprecat- 
ing its  wrath ;  but  the  sun  at  noon.  They 
divided  their  time  into  weeks,  but  do  not  seem 
to  have  observed  a  Sabbath ;  yet  they  held  a 
lunar  religious  feast,  which  began,  says  Pliny,  on 
the  sixth  of  erery  new  moon.  The  annual  cut- 
ting of  the  mistletoe,  generally  about  the  tenth 
of  March,  their  new  year's  day,  was  another  feast 
On  the  first  of  May  was  a  feast  to  the  sun,  when 
they  lighted  fires  on  all  their  high  places.  Mid- 
summer's day  was  also  a  sacred  feast.  Novem* 
her  the  first  was  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
summer  and  the  harvest. 

Their  places  of  worship  were  roofless,  and 
stood  on  hills,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  thickest 
groves,  surrounded,  according  to  Lucan,  with  a 
moat.  The  priests,  when  engaged  in  religious 
acts,  were  always  garlanded  with  oak  leaves. 
The  druidic  priests  were  much  hated  by  the 
Bomans ;  and  were  cruelly  destroyed,  in  the  isle 
of  Anglesea,  by  Suetonius.  A  few  who  escaped 
to  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  isles  soon  disap- 
peared ;  but  the  effects  of  their  doctrines  and 
practices  were  traceable  among  the  people  till 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion. 

The  priests,  a  division  of  whom  was  called 
Druids, — ^from  the  Greek  name  of  the  oak,  theur 
sacred  tree, — had  supreme  power  in  religious 
affairs,  and,  indirectly,  in  secular  proceedings 
also;  dwelt  apart  from  the  people;  nor  could 
any  act  of  religion  be  performed  without  them. 
They  were  all  exempted  from  taxes,  and  from 
state  services.  The  Archdruid  was  chosen  by 
the  vote  of  the  other  Druid-priests;  the  election 
sometimes  ending  in  a  war.  His  residence  was 
in  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  as  vestiges  still  extant 
are  thought'  to  prove ;  and  the  whole  druidical 
hierarchy — composed  of  two  orders,  the  Druids 
above  named,  and  the  Faids,  whose  office  it  was 
to  indite  hymns  and  superintend  the  music — were 
subject  to  his  authority.  According  to  Diodorus, 
Strabo,  and  Cesar,  the  priesthood  pretended  to 
foretel  things  to  come,  and  to  receive  messages 
from  the  gods.  Like  the  monks  of  modem 
times,  some  of  the  British  priests  were  formed 
into  fraternities,  and  invested  with  special  privi- 
leges, while  others  retired  to  the  hermitage  or 
cell.  Most  of  them  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy ; 
attended,  however,  with  female  slaves  or  devotees. 
Their  property  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the 
offerings  made  to  the  gods;  the  spoils  of  war; 
the  gifts  of  the  people,  large  in  proportion  to 
their  gratitude  or  their  fears ;  or  land,  which,  in 
some  instances,  amounted  to  whole  islands,  as 
the  isles  of  Harris,  Man,  Anglesea,  Wight,  &c. 
The  Druids  practised  medicine,  taught  the  little 
knowledge  which  the  people  then  possessed,  ad- 
ministered the  laws,  which  were  uttered  in  a  kind 
of  verse,  and  initiated  nearly  all  the  rich  into 
their  orders,  from  which  great  emoluments,  and 
greater  power,  necessarily  accrued.  These  were 
still  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that,  on  the 
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last  day  of  October,  every  person  was  obliged  to 
extinguish  his  fire,  and  could  rekindle  it  only 
from  the  Druid's  altar,  after  the  payment  of  the 
national  tax;  to  secure  which  the  custom  was 
doubtless  introduced.  The  number  of  the  Druids 
was  probably  not  less  than  thirty  thousand ;  in 
fact,  the  Druids  were  the  scholars,  poets,  divines, 
and  judges  of  their  age ;  which,  added  to  their 
wealth,  accounted  for  their  power.  They  taught 
something  of  astronomy,  mechanics,  a  metaphy- 
sical mythology,  geography,  and  a  marvellously 
potent  botany. 

To  these  Druids  might  be  added,  according 
to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  the  three  sects  of 
Druidesses ;  the  first  of  which  were  devoted  to 
perpetual  virginity,  lived  together  in  societies, 
pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  supernatural 
power  over  the  sea,  diseases,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  and  even  over  themselves ;  on 
which  accounts  they  were  greatly  admired  by  the 
people.  Another  sect  married,  and  waited  on 
the  celibate  Druids;  and  a  third  performed  the 
jneanest  offices  of  the  temples. 

The  Britons,  especially  those  inhabiting  the 
north,  were,  according  to  Strabo,  who  saw 
many  of  them  prisoners  at  Rome,  six  inches 
higher  than  even  the  Germans,  who,  till  then, 
had  been  reputed  the  tallest  of  men.  They  had 
blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  which  they  dyed  with 
still  brighter  colours,  wore  it  long,  and  washed 
it  often ;  they  were  very  muscular,  and  swift  of 
foot.  Like  all  barbarians,  they  were  indolent, 
counting  it  dignified  to  abstain  from  labour ;  they 
were  all  shaven,  except  on  the  upper  lip ;  were 
very  egotistic  and  vain;  long  lived,  many  of 
them  exceeding  a  hundred  and  twenty  years; 
loud  voiced,  inquisitive,  vindictive,  arid  hospitable, 
as  a  sign  of  which,  the  chiefs  never  shut  the 
doors  of  their  huts.  The  natives  shared,  in  com- 
mon with  the  savages  of  other  lands,  in  the  arts 
of  climbing,  swimming,  wrestling,  and  in  the 
power  of  passing  unhurt  through  forests  and  bogs, 
where,  by  decoying  their  Roman  enemies,  they 
often  beat  them ;  and  from  their  accomplishments 
in  these  important  respects — still  cultivated  by 
thousands  of  their  more  civilized  successors — 
they  often  derived  their  names.  Till  the  third 
century,  they  went  nearly  naked,  except,  indeed, 
on  special  occasions,  when  the  women  were 
known  from  the  men  by  wearing  fuller  clothing, 
which,  though  made  of  skins,  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  gaiety.  What  they  wore  in  the  day 
covered  them  at  night.  They  also  used  mocas- 
sins, or  a  garment  which  at  once  answered  for 
breeches,  stockmgs,  and  shoes,  and  which  they 
called  '*bracce;"  and  kings  were  often  known 
from  the  rest  by  having  on  their  heads  plumes 
of  feathers. 

The  Britons  were  also  fond  of  relating  their 


feats  of  strength,  of  cunning,  and  deceit,  which 
one  tribe  regarded  as  quite  lawful  to  practise  on 
another.  But  they  had  an  utter  aversion  to 
every  kind  of  slavery.  Some  writers  think  they 
indulged  in  games  of  chance,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful. 

At  the  invasion,  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
was  roots,  baked  acorns,  wild  fowl,  and  cattle, 
wild  or  tame.  Pliny  relates  that  the  Britons 
used  a  kind  of  butter,  and  ate  twice  a  day ;  but 
that,  for  reasons  unknown,  they  never  used  the 
hen,  the  hare,  the  goose,  nor  certain  kinds  of  fish. 
They  also  used  to  preserve  their  fiesh  by  a  spe- 
cies of  black  salt,  made  from  wood  ashes  and 
sea  water.  The  ordinary  drinks  were  water  and 
milk,  often  mixed  with  the  blood  of  enemies; 
honey  diluted,  and  called  *'  mead  ;"*  and  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  something  like  beer,  which  the 
natives  would  often  drink  in  immoderate  quanti- 
ties for  many  days  together. 

At  meal-times  the  old  British  sat  in  a  circle 
on  the  ground,  each  having  a  little  stool,  on  which 
his  food  was  placed,  which  he  ate  with  his  fin- 
gers, while  his  children  or  slaves  stood  behind 
to  serve.  Their  dishes  were  osier  or  wooden 
baskets ;  and  their  drinking  vessels  were  horns  or 
shells,  whence  they  sometimes  called  their  drink 
"  the  strength  of  the  shell."  They  had  frequent 
feasts,  always  attended  with  dancing,  music,  and 
songs,  and  often  followed  by  war  on  some  other 
tribe,  or  a  hunt,  in  which  the  women  and  dogs 
joined ;  while  some  authors  maintain  that  the 
aristocratic  game  of  hawking  must  be  traced  to 
the  practices  of  our  savage  ancestors. 

Marriages  were  also  celebrated  by  feasting ; 
when,  if  the  bridegroom  was  rich,  he  gave  pre- 
sents to  his  wife,  if  poor,  he  received  them  from 
their  mutual  friends.  At  the  birth  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  women  are  said  to  have  needed  little 
and  often  no  help ;  while  the  new-bom  child  was 
plunged  in  a  river  or  lake.  The  sons  were 
trained  to  arms  from  a  certain  age,  before  which 
the  father  thought  himself  disgraced  if  found  in 
their  company ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  been 
often  fed  with  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  make 
them  remember  that  on  its  use  depended  their 
food.  Names  were  not  given  till  after  the  chil- 
dren had  performed  some  remarkable  action,  the 
nature  of  which  should  discriminate  them  and 
become  their  name. 

The  old  British  were  distinguished  from  nearly 
all  other  barbarians  by  the  great  attention  which 
they  paid  to  their  women,  who  were  often  treated 
as  oracles,  and  allowed  to  exercise  a  considerable 
power.  Chastity  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  their  virtues,  though  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  they  punished  adultery. 

*  The  mead-mftker  wis  tho  eleyenth  penon  in  dignity 
in  tho  old  Brito-Cambriaa  court. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  BONAPARTE. 


The  following  adventure  occurred  in  the 
brilliant  days  of  Napoleon's  empire. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  fond  of  going 
about  Paris,  early  in  the  morning,  accompanied 
only  by  the  Duke  de  Frioul,  and  he  was  always 
greatly  pleased  when  he  escaped  being  recognised. 
About  six  o'clock  one  morning,  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  he  left  the  Elysee  early,  in  com- 
paoy  of  Duroc.  They  bent  their  course  towards 
the  Boulevards,  and  on  arriving  there,  the  em- 
peror obsen'ed,  that  they  had  got  out  very  early, 
as  all  the  shops  were  yet  closed. 

"  I  must  not  play  the  Haroun-al-Raschid  so 
early,"  said  he ;  "  besides,  I  believe  it  was  always 
at  night  that  he  wandered  forth  with  his  faithful 
Giaffar." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Passage  du  Pano- 
rame,  some  of  the  shops  were  already  opened. 
One  of  them  particularly  attracted  the  emperor's 
attention.  It  was  the  celebrated  magazin  of 
Florence  alabaster,  which  was  kept  then,  as  it  is 

now,  by  M.   L ^  and  his  sister,  natives  of 

Switzerland. 

There  was  at  that  .moment  nobody  in  the  shop 
but  a  servant  gu*!  who  was  sweeping  it,  and  whose 
movements  were  much  constrained  by  the  fear 
of  breaking  any  of  the  brittle  but  invaluable 
articles  around  her.  The  emperor  was  amused 
at  the  cautious  way  in  which  she  performed  her 
task,  and  after  he  had  stood  looking  at  her  for 
some  time  he  said,  "Ah,  fa!  who  keeps  this 
sliop?  Is  there  neither  master  nor  mistress  here  ?** 

"  Do  you  want  to  buy  any  thing  ?  "  said  the 
girl,  suspending  her  labour.  Then  leaning  on  her 
broom,  she  rested  her  chin  on  her  two  hands, 
and  stared  the  emperor  full  in  the  face,  apparently 
half  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  eccentric  appear- 
ance. Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  comical  figure  than  Napoleon  presented  in 
his  Haroun*al-Raschid  costume,  as  he  used  to 
call  it. 

He  wore  the  famous  grey  frock  coat ;  ♦  but  it 
was  not  the  coat  itself,  it  was  the  make  of  it, 
which  rendered  it  so  singular.  The  emperor 
would  never  allow  his  clothes  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  tight;  and  consequently  his  tailors  made 
his  coats  as  if  they  had  measured  them  upon  a 
sentry-box.  When  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  the 
King  of  Naples  prevailed  on  him  to  have  his 
clothes  made  by  his  tailor.  The  emperor  wore 
them  most  courageously  for  a  short  time ;  but  he 
could  endure  the  torture  no  longer,  and  he 
begged  for  mercy.  He  submitted  the  question 
to  the  decision  of  the  empress,  who  as  long  as 
she  could  ride  on  horseback,  and  take  four  or  five 
meals  a  day,  was  always  good-humoured  and  will- 
ing to  agree  to  any  thing.  She  therefore  granted 
Napoleon  full  power  to  dress  according  to  his 

*  Latterly  he  frequently  wore  a  Uae  one. 


own  fancy ;  saying  that  she  liked  the  Emperor  as 
well  one  way  as  another.  Perhaps  she  would 
have  spoken  more  correctly  had  she  said  she  did 
not  like  him  any  better  one  way  than  another. 

With  the  loose  frock  coat  above  described,  the 
emperor  wore  a  round  hat,  slouched  over  his 
forehead,  to  prevent  his  being  recognised.  His 
unfashionable  appearance,  jomed  to  his  abrupt 
and  unceremonious  manner,  led  the  servant  girl 
to  conclude,  at  the  first  glance,  that  he  wished 
only  to  purchase  some  trifle,  worth  about  ten  or 
fifteen  francs,  and  that  it  was  certainly  not  worth 
while  to  call  her  young  and  pretty  mistress  for  so 
paltry  a  customer.  But  the  emperor  thought 
differently,  and  after  looking  about  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  asked  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
whether  there  was  any  one  whom  he  could  speak 
to. 

Mademoiselle  L ,  who  had  just  risen,  at 

that  moment  came  down  stairs.  On  seeing  her, 
the  emperor  was  struck  by  her  beauty  and  her 
elegant  appearance ;  and  in  truth  she  might  well 
have  vied  with  the  finest  woman  of  the  imperial 
court. 

"  Parbleu,  Madame,"  said  the  emperor,  touching 
the  brim  of  his  hat,  (for  he  could  not  venture  to  take 
it  off  lest  he  should  be  known,)  *'it  would  appear 
that  you  are  not  very  early  folks  here.  A  good 
shopkeeper  should  look  after  her  business  better." 

"  That  would  be  very  true,  sir,"  replied  Made- 
moiselle L ,  "  if  business  were  going  on  well. 

But  as  it  is,  it  matters  very  little  whether  we  are 
in  our  shops  or  not." 

"Is  then  trade  so  very  bad?**  said  Napoleon, 
examining  various  things  on  the  counter. 

"  Ruined  sir,  totally  ruined.  I  know  not 
what  will  become  of  us." 

**  Indeed  I  I  had  no  idea  that  France  was  in  so 
pitiable  a  condition.  I  am  a  foreigner.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  purchases,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  should  like  to  learn  from  so  agreeable  a  person 
as  yourself,  some  particulars  respecting  the  state 
of  business  in  Paris.  What  sort  of  vases  do  you 
call  these?" 

"  These  are  the  Medicis  form,"  replied  Made- 
moiselle L . 

"  They  are  very  beautiful.  What  is  the  price 
of  them?" 

Mademoiselle  L opened  at  once  her  ears 

and  her  eyes.  The  vases  were  marked  at  three 
thousand  francs.  She  told  Napoleon  the  price 
of  them ;  but  he  merely  nodded  his  head ;  and 
then  said  :  "  Pray  what  is  the  reason  that  trade 
is  so  bad  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  as  long  as  that  little  man  our  Em 
peror  is  so  madly  intent  on  war,  how  can  we 
hope  to  enjoy  either  prosperity  or  happiness  ?" 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  Mademoiselle  L 

threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  the  emperor  stood 
looking  at  her  with  the  admiration  and  respect- 
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ful  interest  which  her  beauty  was  calculated  to 
excite. 

"  Is  your  husband  with  the  army  ?  "  inquired 
the  Emperor. 

"  I  am  not  married,  sir;  I  live  here  with  my 
brother,  whom  I  assist  in  carrying  on  the  busi* 
ness.     We  are  not  French,  we  are  Swiss." 

"  Ah !  ah  I  **  said  the  emperor ;  and  he  uttered 
these  exclamations  with  as  much  indifference  as 
if  he  had  been  yawning.  "  Well,  I  will  purchase 
these  two  Medicis  vases.  I  will  send  for  them 
at  eleven  o'clock.  Take  care  to  have  them 
ready." 

With  these  words,  which  were  delivered  in  a 
truly  imperial  tone  of  authority,  he  touched  the 
brim  of  his  hat,  and  darted  out  of  the  shop, 
beckoning  the  Duke  de  Frioul  to  follow  him. 

"  That  girl  is  very  interesting,"  said  he  to 
Duroc,  as  they  left  the  Passage  du  Panorame. 
"  When  she  told  me  she  was  a  Swiss,  I  fancied  I 
beheld  before  me  one  of  the  wives  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Rently.*     Do  you  think  she  knew  me  ?  ' 

*'  I  am  confident  she  did  not.  Sire.  No ;  her 
manner  was  too  calm  and  too  self-possessed. 
She  had  no  suspicion  of  whose  presence  she 
was  in." 

The  emperor  remained  silent  and  thoughtful 
for  a  few  moments;  then  as  if  suddenly  recover- 
ing from  his  abstractedness,  he  looked  around 
him  with  an  air  of  calm  dignity.  Duroc,  who 
described  the  whole  of  this  scene  to  me,  said  he 
was  certain  that  some  unworthy  thought  had  for 
a  moment  crossed  the  emperor's  mind,  but  that 
he  had  immediately  banished  it. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  two  porters,  accompanied 
by  a  footman  in  imperial  livery,  arrived  at  the 
shop  of  Mademoiselle  L .    The  footman  was 


the  bearer  of  a  little  billet,  requesting  the  lady 
would  herself  accompany  the  vases  and  receiTe 
payment  for  th'em. 

**  And  where  am  I  to  go?"  said  Mademoiselle 

L ,  trembling ;    for  on   seeing  the  imperial 

livery,  she  began  to  regret  the  freedom  with 
which  she  had  spoken  to  her  customer  in  the 
morning. 

"  To  the  Elys^e  Napoleon,"  said  the  footman. 
The  vases  were  carefully  packed  and  delivered 
to  the  porters,  and  Mademoiselle  L  ■,  accom- 
panied by  her  brother,  followed  them,  trembling 
like  an  aspen-leaf;  yet  she  was  far  from  suspect- 
ing the  whole  truth. 

On  arriving  at  the  Elys^  Napoleon,  they  were 
immediately  ushered  into  the  Emperoi^s  cabinet. 
He  took  three  bills  for  a  thousand  francs  from 
his  desk ;  and  presenting  them  to  Mademoiselle 
L ,  said  with  a  smile  >— "  Another  time,  Made- 
moiselle, do  not  be  so  ready  to  murmur  at  the 
stagnation  of  trade."  Then  wishing  her  good 
morning,  he  retired  into  his  interior  apartment. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  both  sensibly  alive 

to  this  generosity.    Mademoiselle  L used  to 

relate  the  adventure  with  the  most  charming 
simplicity  and  feeling.  It  had  taught  her  a  les- 
son; and  since  that  morning,  she  readily  admitted 
that  the  depression  of  trade  may  exist  without 
any  fault  being  chargeable  to  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment. 

The  little  man,  too,  had  grown  wonderfully  great 
in  her  estimation,  not  because  he  had  purchased 
from  her  a  pair  of  vases  worth  three  thousand  franca, 
but  because  he  had  forgotten  a  remark  wliich 
many  others  in  his  exalted  station  would  have 
regarded  as  an  unpardonable  oHenee.'^'Memoirs 
of  the  Duchess  DAbfwUeB. 


THE  BOY'S  LAST  REQUEST. 

BT  lias.  BIGOUaNXT. 


Half-raised  upon  his  dying  conch,  his  head 
Dropped  o'er  his  mother's  bosom — like  a  bud 
Which,  broken  from  its  parent  stalk,  adheres 
By  some  attenuate  fibre.     His  thin  band 
From  'neath  the  downy  pillow  drew  a  book, 
And  slowly  pressed  it  to  his  bloodless  lip. 
"  Mother,  dear  mother,  see  your  birthday  gift, 
Fresh  and  unsoiled.     Yet  have  I  kept  your  word, 
And  ere  I  slept  each  night,  and  every  mom, 
Did  read  its  pages  with  my  humble  prayer, 
Until  this  sickness  came.'' 

He  paused — for  breath 
Came  scantly,  and  with  a  toilsome  strife. 


'^  Brother  or  sister  have  I  none,  or  else 

I'd  lay  this  Bible  on  their  heart,  and  say, 

Come  read  it  on  my  grave,  among  the  flowers ; 

So  you  who  gave,  must  take  it  back  again, 

And  love  it  for  my  sake."     **  My  son  1 — ^my  son  !  " 

Whispered  the  mourner,  in  that  tender  tone 

Which  woman  in  her  sternest  agony 

Commands,  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  those  she  loves— 

"  ThetouU — the  eoul/ — to  whose  chanre  yield  yoa 

that?" 
*'  To  God  who  gave  it.**    So  that  tnutmg  soul 
With  a  slight  shudder,  and  a  lingering  simley 
Left  the  pale  day  for  its  Creator's  arms. 


REVIEW, 


WORKS  OF  MR.  LEIGH  HUNT. 


His  Poiiieal  Woris.  Shelley's  **  Masque  of  Anarchy," 
published  by  the  somes  and  Prrface  by  him,  as 
Editor. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  feel  ouiflelves  eaDed  i^kmi  to 
review  authors,  except  through  the  mediam  of  their 
works ;   but  occasions  sometimes  arise  when,  if  we 


*  The  field  in  which  William  Tell,  Taliher,  Furst,  and  Standffacoor  took  the  osO. 
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wovld  Mcnre  to  ta  indxTldnal  his  juit  consideration  at 
a  writer,  we  moat  enter  somewhat  at  large  into  his 
personal  history  as  a  man.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 
Leigh  Hant's  poeticsl  works  under  the  circum- 
stances  hinted  at  in  the  preface,  renders  this  devia- 
tion from  onr  usual  course,  in  the  present  instance, 
a  plain  and  indispensable  duty.*  An  author  whose 
talents  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  very  high  order, 
who  has  enriched  our  poetry,  adorned  our  general 
literature,  and  contributed  as  largely  as  any  writer  of 
the  age  to  its  political  illumination,  has  been  permitted, 
after  many  years  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  with 
an  unblemished  charaeter  for  moral  worth,  to  sink 
into  neglect — ^neglect  which  has,  at  last,  iuYolyed  him 
in  all  the  irritating  perplexities  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment. Without  criminating  Mr.  Hunt,  or  justify- 
ing the  public,  we  think  the  present  a  fair  opportunity 
for  placing  their  respective  treatment  of  each  other  in 
the  fnU  Tiew  of  both ;  to  show  the  former  that  his  pre- 
sent situation  may  be  traced  as  a  natural  consequence 
to  causes  which  exist  in  himself  and  the  tenour  of  his 
literary  life  ;  and  to  convince  the  latter  that  they  have 
been  unconsciously  influenced,  by  the  spirit  of  a  power- 
fhl  and  unprincipled  party,  to  alienate  their  patronage 
from  a  meritorious  individual,  who,  with  all  bis  faults, 
has  every  claim  upon  their  generous  indulgence  and 
support. 

Mr.  Hunt  began  his  career  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  auspicious.  His  first  publication,  even  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  exhibited  mental  powers  and 
moral  tendencies  which  afforded  ample  promise  of  a 
matured  character  of  excellence.  Hymns  and  prayers 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  its  pages ;  and  in  the 
effusion  entitled  "Christ's  Hospital,"  he  expressly 
recognises  the  worship  of  that  faith  which  was  taught 
to  the  youth  who  there  learned  to  bow  with  him  before 
the  throne  of  heaven;  and  he  devoutly  hallows  '*  the 
name  of  the  all-poweriful  God,*' — the  honoured  Deity 
of  its  holy  cloisters.  In  the  **  Palace  of  Pleasure," 
the  victim  of  despondency  is  thus  addressed : — 

"  Come,  then,  O  come  to  this  compoBing  breast ! 

Come,  on  the  Cross  repose  the  weary  head ; 
Come,  for  this  bosom  soothes  the  tired  to  rest, 

And  this  hard  cross  yet  makes  an  easy  bed. 
This  hand  can  join  again  life's  parted  thread ; 

This  eye  can  animate  the  pallid  cheek 
With  one  warm  look,  though  health  has  long  been  fled ; 

This  arm  can  raise  to  strength  the  drooping  weak ; 
This  arm  the  gush  of  woe,  the  rack  of  torture  break. 
My  name 's  Religion.    He  who  reigns  above 

Calls  me  his  own." 

The  largest  list  of  subscribers  we  almost  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen,  is  prefixed  to  this  volume  ;  dig- 
nitaries in  church  and  state,  and  men  of  all  the  learned 
professions^  figure  in  its  columns.  Thus  patronised, 
we  might  have  augured  for  the  literary  aspirant  a 
happy  and  successftd  course ;  but  how  suddenly 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream !" 

It  was  impossible  for  a  youth  of  his  temperament  to 
behold  unmoved  the  grand  spectacle  which  the  theatre 

*  A  collection  of  his  poetical  works  Into  one  elegant  volume 
was  snggested  to  Mr.  Efunt  by  his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of 
relievinf  him  fhnn  embarrasaments  which  persecution  and  mis- 
fortujie,  after  years  of  struggling,  had  at  last  brought  upon  him. 
Thja  work,  at  its  first  appearance,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  the  present  article  by  the  editor  of  a  leading  periodical, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  write  a  critieal  notice  of  its  con- 
tents, with  a  special  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  benevolent 
object  It  was  chiefly  designed  to  accomplish.  With  this  request 
he  complied;  but  the  article  appeared  so  mutilated,  and  so 
ciiaogeu  in  sentiment  as  well  as  spirit,  that  it  scarcely  retained 
a  particle  of  its  identity.  It  is  published  here  in  its  original 
form,  because  the  writer  values  the  opinions  and  views  which  it 
maintaixis,  and  because  he  wishes  to  revive  public  attention  to 
a  vofamne  whith  has  every  daim  to  its  admiration.  He  is  happy 
to  Inm  that  Mr.  Hunt's  genius  and  perseverance  have  at  length 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  depressing  circumstances 
which,  for  a  season,  threatened  to  overwhelm  hun. 


of  the  worid  was  then  unfolding  to  his  view.  The  old 
despotisms  of  Europe,  to  his  ardent  imagination, 
appeared  tottering  to  their  base ;  his  bosom  responded 
to  the  chant  of  liberty.  He  saw  nations  rising  in 
their  might,  breaking  their  chains,  and  proclaiming 
the  reign  of  freedom.  In  his  native  country,  the  con- 
flict of  opinions  was  fierce  and  deadly.  The  govern- 
ment, by  its  subsidies,  its  armies,  and  its  fleets,  had 
been  aiding  a  more  sanguinary  warfare,  to  suppress 
every  where  the  rising  spirit  of  the  people  against  their 
rulers.  In  his  eyes,  this  was  an  offence  never  to  be 
expiated ;  and  he  commenced  his  political  career  by 
joining  the  standard  of  the  oppressed.  With  moderate 
reformers  he  felt  but  little  sympathy :  the  radicals  of 
that  day  were  revolutionists  ;  they  hated  every  thing 
established  in  church  and  state.  Mr.  Hunt,  perceiving 
that  the  system  was  full  of  corruption,  and  that  the 
men  in  power  were  civil  tyrants  and  religious  hypo- 
crites, too  hastily  concluded  that  the  Augean  stable 
must  not  only  be  cleansed,  but  demolished,  in  order 
that  a  new  and  better  structure  might  be  erected  on 
its  ruins.  This  was  the  tendency,  though  not  the 
avowed  object,  of  his  political  lucubrations.  We  have 
this  distinct  impression  on  our  minds  from  recollec- 
tions of  the  leading  articles  in  the  **  Examiner,"  which 
we  read  in  succession  as  they  came  out,  for  several 
years.  Monarchical  institutions,  if  not  assailed,  were 
not  defended ;  and  not  only  was  the  Church  attacked, 
but  sophisms  were  invented,  and  more  than  insinua- 
tions thrown  out  against  Christianity  itself;  in  fact, 
the  editor  went  the  whole  length  of  the  most  riolent 
of  his  party.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  ferocity  of 
Cobbett,  nor  the  coarse  ribaldry  of  Paine,  but  the 
subtle  spirit  of  both  pervaded  his  writings :  where  the 
one  was  brutal,  he  was  sarcastic ;  where  the  other  cut 
religion  with  a  vulgar  joke,  he  tainted  its  purity  with 
a  malignant  inuendo.  The  '^  Examiner"  was  not  so 
great  a  favourite  with  the  populace  as,  some  other 
periodicals  which  pandered  to  their  taste ;  Mr.  Hunt 
was  too  fond  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  to  sink  to 
their  level ;  nor  was  his  journal  much  in  vogue  with 
the  best  educated.  Those  of  the  higher  classes  that 
liked  its  principles  were  not  pleased  with  its  intolerable 
afTectations  and  puerile  conceits :  it  was  too  refined 
for  the  vulgar,  and  too  vulgar  for  the  refined  ;  yet  it 
maintained  a  very  important  station,  and  exerted  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Its  ultra 
principles,  and  its  severe  animadversions  on  men  and 
measures,  rendered  it  long  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
government.  The  attorney-general  scrutinised  its 
columns  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  pounce  upon  its  editor,  and  visit  all 
his  sins  by  an  exemplary  punishment  of  one.  Perhaps 
the  bitterest  sarcasm  against  royalty  ever  uttered  was 
that  which  described  George  the  Fourth  as  "every 
inch  a  king."  Mr.  Hunt,  in  evil  hour,  offered  some 
flippant  and  not  very  gentlemanly  remarks  upon  the 
person  of  the  royal  voluptuary.  In  their  truth,  how- 
ever,  consisted  their  point ;  they  wounded  to  the  quick, 
for  they  grievously  offended  the  vanity  of  the  monarch. 
The  lucldess  editor  was  now  within  the  circle  of  ex 
officio  authority,  and  he  was  haled  to  judgment  and  to 
prison.  The  length  of  his  incarceration,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  losses  he  sustained  in  consequence 
of  it,  to  say  the  least,  was  harsh,  and  savoured  more 
of  revenge  than  of  justice.  The  public,  and  many 
distinguished  individuals,  regarded  it  in  the  light  of 
persecution ;  and  the  sufferer  was  often  cheered  by 
their  personal  sympathy,  and  assisted  by  their  pecu- 
niary liberality.  The  libeller  was  forgotten  in  the 
victim ;  and  many  who  censured  the  offence  became 
the  patrons  of  the  offender,  when  they  saw  the  arm  of 
vindictive  power  raised  against  him. 

His  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  and  the  *'  Descent  of 
Liberty,"  a  mask,  were  published  in  the  yean  1814 
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and  1815,  and  are  dated  from  Surrey  gaol.  They 
ehowy  at  least,  that  imprisonment  had  not  damped  the 
ardour  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  conld  write  poetry  of 
sufficient  beauty  and  power  to  entitle  him  to  a  niche 
among  his  contemporaries.  Neither  of  these  produc- 
tions were  likely  to  conciliate  his  enemies ;  the  first, 
indeed,  was  directly  calculnted  to  increase  their  num- 
ber, and  that,  too,  among  the  irriiabile  genus  who 
know  how  to  avenge  real  or  imaginary  injuries  on  a 
sensitiTO  spirit  like  their  own,  much  more  effectually 
than  attorney-generals,  with  bolts,  and  bars,  and  dun- 
geons at  their  command.  The  next  year  the  public 
were  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
**  Story  of  Rimini."  This  beautiful  poem  procured  him 
golden  opinions  from  all  whose  judgment  and  feeling 
are  of  any  value ;  while,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
it  brought  down  upon  him  the  uncandid  animadver- 
sions of  the  Tory  critics,  who  were  glad  to  abuse  his 
poetry,  because  they  hated  his  politics.  But  more  of 
this  anon. 

Mr.  Hunt's  next  movement  was  a  step  which,  had 
it  been  a  trap  laid  to  enthral  him  by  the  most  subtle 
and  malicious  of  his  foes,  could  not  have  produced  to 
him  and  his  fame  a  train  of  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

The  removal  from  his  country,  the  breaking  up  of 
all  his  connexions,  the  fatal  copartnery  in  the  '*  Li- 
beral,"— a  periodical  which  provoked  some,  disgusted 
many,  and  disappointed  all, — ^which  associated  him 
with  a  debauchee  in  morals,  and  an  atheist  in  religion, 
and  who,  though  men  of  the  brightest  genius,  could 
spare  him  none  of  their  glory,  but  who  covered  him 
with  all  their  disgrace, — are  circumstances  in  his  life 
which  he  must  incessantly  deplore,  and  to  which  his 
friends  can  never  advert  but  with  the  keenest  anguish ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  this  were  the  worst.  He  might 
have  retrieved  much  of  the  mischief  which  the  termi- 
nation of  this  unhappy  affair  had  entailed  upon  him, 
could  he  have  borne  the  wrongs  under  which  he 
smarted  with  the  mild  and  manly  dignity  of  a  philoso- 
pher. This,  unfortunately,  was  beyond  his  moral 
capacity.  Why  would  he,  wretched  limner  that  he 
was,  give  the  world  such  a  portrait  of  himself  as  ap- 
pears in  almost  every  page  of  the  pretending  quarto 
entitled  <*Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries?" 
Where  vras  his  self-respect  ?  where  his  love  of  genius 
and  of  justice  ?  and  where  that  reverence  for  the  tomb 
which  refuses  to  desecrate  it  till  the  cold  remains  are 
resolved  into  their  parent  dust  ?  If  Byron  had  been 
alive,  it  would  have  been  another  affair ;  but  even  then 
a  wise  man  would  have  hesitated  to  tell  the  world  that 
he  had  been  treated  as  a  menial,  and  trampled  in  the 
dirt;  unless,  indeed,  he  felt  that  he  could  derive 
honour  from  the  degradation.  This  was  the  last  fatal 
blow  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  popularity  as  a  writer ;  and 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  reflection  that  it  was  inflicted 
by  his  own  hand. 

Nor  could  he  return  to  his  political  undertaking,  in 
the  character  of  an  editor,  with  the  same  advantages 
as  formerly.  Sunk,  as  he  was,  in  his  own  estimation 
and  that  of  the  public,  he  had  other  and  more  formid- 
able difficulties  to  encounter.  This  species  of  publica- 
tion  had  undergone  a  change  ;  a  new  race  of  journals 
had  sprung  up ;  Sunday  papers  had  multiplied  with 
astonishing  rapidity ;  radicals  had  become  more  radi- 
cal ;  and  those  who  formerly  regarded  the  "Examiner" 
as  an  oracle,  now  worshipped  at  other  shrines ;  they 
sought  for  doctrines  still  more  levelling,  for  democracy 
less  disguised,  for  infidelity  more  unequivocally  im- 
pious ;  while  the  reflecting  portion  of  those  who  had, 
through  life,  supported  liberal  opinions,  had  become 
apprehensive  that  a  too  ardent  zeial  for  ultraism  might 
endanger  the  constitution,  and  a  too  unqualified  hos- 
tility to  superstition  involve  the  ruin  of  true  religion. 
Yetf  with  all  these  variooi  causes  operating  against 


him,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Bfr.  Hunt's  present  dis- 
tresses call  loudly  for  the  sympathy  of  the  public  t 
and  that  his  failure  and  his  misfortunes  are  full  as 
much  to  be  attributed  to  an  external  force  which  would 
have  reduced  him  to  the  extremity  under  which  he 
suffers,  even  if  he  had  done  far  leas  to  bring  it  upon 
himselif. 

It  must  on  all  hands  be  acknowledged  that  he  is  a 
man  of  genius,  that  he  has  greatly  accelerated  the 
march  of  social  improvement,  that  he  has  opened  to 
us  many  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure,  and  that,  in 
the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  he  ought  not  to  become  the 
victim  of  heartless  oppression.  His  enemies  have 
done  their  worst.  His  danger  is,  at  this  moment, 
greater  from  indifference  than  hostility.  Neglect  is 
often  more  fatally  injurious  than  active  persecadon. 
Of  this  he  has  had  his  full  share ;  and  it  is  now  high 
time  to  medicate  his  wounds,  and  to  put  him  into  a 
situation  which  may  render  the  evening  of  his  days 
tranquil  and  useful. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  for  nearly  thirty  years 
he  bravely  and  nobly  stemmed  the  tide  of  corruption 
that  threatened  to  involve  our  liberties  in  its  madden- 
ing course ;  that  when  he  bared  his  arm  against  the 
furious  elements,  there  were  few,  comparatively,  to 
cheer  him  on ;  that  when  he  fought  our  battles,  it  was 
a  mortal  conflict — ^that  there  was  peril  in  every  stroke, 
and  that  he  lost  his  freedom  where  he  might  have 
sacrificed  his  life  ;  that  if  his  simply  literary  produc- 
tions have  not  all  the  vigour  and  polish  which  would 
rank  them  with  the  first  performances  of  the  age,  they 
were  written  and  prepared  for  the  press  under  every 
disadvantage — while  he  was  pressed  by  the  cares  of 
business,  or  worn  down  by  the  lassitude  of  intellectual 
drudgery ;  that  the  stormy  regions  of  politics  are  most 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  poetry ;  and  that  what 
he  has  composed  of  this  nature  has  been  run  down  far 
below  its  average  merit  by  a  host  of-critics,  who,  with 
their  well-directed  artillery,  have  avenged  on  the  poet 
the  delinquencies  of  the  man.  No  individual  has  had 
less  of  fair  play  than  the  author  of  the  "  Story  of 
Rimini."  The  cutters  and  the  slashers  have  mangled 
him  with  relentless  cruelty ;  ridicule  has  had  its  langh 
at  his  expense,  and  cold  malignity  has  emitted  all  its 
venom.  A  new  canon  of  criticism  has  been  invented, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  him  from  the  rank  of 
poets,  and  epithets  have  been  coined  to  render  him 
contemptible.  The  gentle  Keats  was  rancoroosly 
hunted  to  death,  out  of  sheer  enmity  te  him;  and 
Byron  and  Shelley  almost  demonised,  because  they 
fearlessly  avowed  their  admiration  of  his  talents. 
What  a  triumph  had  the  Ebony  school,  when,  with  a 
ferocity  unequalled  in  modem  times,  they  found  him 
vulnerable,  and  without  his  armour,  exposing  himself, 
as  we  sorrowfully  confess,  to  their  bitter  and  unmanly 
taunts  1  And  shall  we  suffer  the  victim  to  die  under 
their  tortures?  We  believe  that  every  heart  not 
"  charred  and  blackened  with  the  flames  of  its  own 
bad  passions,"  spontaneously  answers — "  No." 

Let  it  not  hence,  however,  be  inferred  that  we  are 
insensible  to  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  the  poetical 
works  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  know  our  duty  as 
critics,  and  fearlessly  perform  it ;  but  we  will  not  stifle 
in  our  bosoms  the  kindly  feelings  of  humanity :  we 
will  temper  judgment  with  mercy. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  very  correct  notions  of  what  poetry 
ought  to  be,  and  is  himself  a  critic  of  no  mean  stand- 
ing. He  has  an  eye  for  poetic  beauty,  and  an  ear 
attuned  to  its  harmony.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  just  than  his  description  of  poetry  in  the  preface 
to  the  present  volume  ?  We  only  wish  he  had  always 
realized  his  own  conception : — 

"  Poetry,  in  ita  highest  sense,  belongs  exclasirely  to  such 
men  as  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  others,  who  possessed  the 
deepest  insight  into  the  spirit  and  sympathies  of  ail  things ;  but 
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poetTf,  in  tbe  most  comprebenBire  application  of  the  tenn,  I 
rake  to  be  the  flower  of  any  kind  of  experience,  rooted  in  trutb 
and  iisoinff  fortb  in  beauty.  All  tbat  the  critic  has  a  rj^ht  to 
demand  of  it,  according  to  its  degree,  is,  that  it  should  spring 
oot  of  a  real  impulse,  be  consistent  in  iu  parts,  and  shaped 
into  some  charactexistic  harmony  of  verse.** 

We  ire  afraid  that  a  yery  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tents  of  this  Tolume  cannot  be  tried  by  thia  standard. 
The  *'  Story  of  Rimini"  cornea  nearest  to  the  perfection 
which  it  requires.  It  is  a  tale  of  impulse  and  power 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  discoyering  at  the  same 
time  a  delightful  play  of  fancy.  It  perpetually  re- 
minds us  of  the  old  Italian  poetry,  the  plain  and 
simple  pathos  of  Dante  and  Boccacio,  and  now  and 
then  ita  reyealings  open  to  us  a  depth  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  which  proye  how  nobly  the  author  is  endowed 
with  all  the  higher  qualifications  of  his  art.  We 
scarcely  dare  commence  the  pleasurable  task  of  quota- 
tion, for  in  gratifying  ourseWes  we  should  greatly 
trespass  the  bounds  alloted  to  this  department  of  our 
work.  Where  we  do  not  extract,  howeyer,  we  may 
refer ;  and  the  yery  first  page  comes  upon  us  with  aU 
the  fresh  and  fragrant  loyeliness  of  a  clear  spring 
morning.  The  description  of  Eyening  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior ;  and  throughout  the  poem  Nature  appears  as  in 
her  prime,  playing  at  wUl  her  yirgin  fancies.  The 
poet  must  haye  felt  all  the  beauty  he  so  exquisitely 
describes ;  but  the  human  interest  of  the  poem  is  its 
mightiest  charm.  We  need  not  inform  our  readers 
that  the  tale  deyelopes  the  gradual  progress  and  final 
accomplishment  of  a  criminal  passion,  under  circum- 
stances which  exhibit  the  principal  actors  and  sufferers 
in  the  tragedy  rather  as  the  victims  of  others'  vices 
than  of  their  own  depravity.  We  know  not  how  it 
was  possible  for  Francesca,  even  had  she  been  pure  as 
Eye  in  innocence,  not  to  have  been  captivated  by  the 
yonthful  Paulo,  whom  she  was  first  taught  to  regard 
as  her  intended  husband,  and  whom  she  no  sooner  saw 
than  loved,  especially  when  the  character  of  the  real 
hosband  is  viewed  in  contrast  with  that  of  his  brother. 
We  are  far,  however,  from  palliating  the  guilt  by 
which  her  unsuspecting  nature  was  ensnared, — which 
was  so  signally  punished  by  the  natural  course  of 
events,  and  which,  we  think,  affords  a  most  impressive 
moral  to  the  story — a  moral  the  more  true  to  nature, 
and  the  more  worthy  of  her,  because  it  is  not  incul- 
cated by  the  poet,  and,  as  he  says,  was  not  even 
thought  of  by  him.  It  is  in  his  presentment  of**  Two 
Brothers,"  that  Mr.  Hunt  puts  forth  his  best  powers 
of  description  and  discrimination.  As  the  interest  of 
the  tale  increases,  we  are  brought  to  sympathise  with 
the  heart-breaking  anguish  of  the  once  innocent  and 
happy  daughter  of  Ravenna's  lord.  If  there  be  any 
who  doubt  whether  poetical  justice  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  culprit,  let  them  read  and  ponder  well  the 
following  exquisite  passage ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  in  the 
Don  Giovanni  style  of  retribution ;  but  the  heart  that 
it  does  not  touch  must  be  cold  as  marble. 

••  But  she,  the  gentler  frame,— the  shaken  flower, 
Flocked  up  to  wither  in  a  foreign  bower, — 
The  struggling,  virtue-loving,  fallen  she. 
The  wife  that  was,  the  mother  that  might  bc,-~ 
What  could  she  do,  unable  thus  to  keep 
Her  strength  alive,  but  sit  and  think  and.  weep  ? 
For  ever  stooping  o'er  her  broidery  frame, 
Half  blind,  and  longing  till  the  night-time  came ; 
When,  worn  and  wearied  ont  with  the  day's  sorrow, 
She  mi^t  be  still  and  senseless  till  the  morrow ; 
And  oh,  the  morrow,  how  it  used  to  rise  I 
How  would  she  open  her  despairing  eyes, 
And  from  the  sense  of  the  long-lingering  day. 
Rushing  upon  her,  almost  turn  away. 
Loathing  the  light,  and  groan  to  sleep  again  I 
Then  sighing,  once  for  all,  to  meet  the  pain. 
She  would  get  up  in  haste,  and  try  to  pass 
The  time  in  patience,  wretched  as  it  was ; 
Till  patience'  self,  in  her  distempered  sight, 
Would  seem  a  charm  to  which  she  had  no  right; 
And  trembling  at  the  lip,  and  pale  with  fears, 
She  iho9k  her  head,  and  bunt  into  fic««)|  tears. 


Old  comforts  now  were  not  at  her  command ; 
The  falcon  reached  in  vain  from  off  his  stand ; 
The  flowers  were  not  refreshed ;  the  very  light, 
The  sunshine,  seemed  as  if  it  shone  at  night. 
The  least  noise  smote  her  like  a  sudden  wound, 
And  did  she  hear  but  the  remotest  sound 
Of  song  or  instrument  about  the  plaoe, 
She  hid  with  both  her  hands  her  streaming  (kce. 
But  worse  to  her  than  all  (and  oh !  thought  she, 
That  ever,  ever  such  a  worse  could  be!) 
The  sight  of  infant  was,  or  child  at  play. 
Then  would  she  turn,  and  move  her  lips,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  take  her,  if  it  pleased,  away.^' 

Her  death  must  close  the  extract  :-^ 

"  Her  favourite  lady,  then,  with  the  old  nurse 
Returned,  and,  fearing  she  must  now  be  worse. 
Gently  withdrew  the  curtains,  and  looked  in  :— 
0 1  who  that  feels  one  godlike  spark  within. 
Shall  say  that  earthly  suffering  cancels  not  frail  sin 
There  lay  she,  praying,  upwardly  intent, 
Like  a  fair  statue  on  a  monument. 
With  her  two  trembling  hands  together  prest. 
Palm  against  palm,  and  pointing  from  her  breast. 
She  ceased,  and  turning  slowly  towards  the  wall, 
They  saw  her  tremble  sharply,  feet  and  all,— 
Then  suddenly  be  still.    Near  and  more  near 
They  bent  with  pale  inquiry  and  close  ear  :— 
Her  eyes  were  shut— no  motion— not  a  breath— 
The  gentle  sufferer  was  at  peace  in  death." 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  quite  converts  to  Mr. 
Hunt's  doctrine  of  double  rhymes,  triplets,  and  Alex- 
andrines.  We  still  think  that  they  are  unsuited  to 
the  stately  grandeur  and  measured  harmony  of  heroic 
verse,  and  that  their  frequent  recurrence  altogether 
changes  its  character.  Whether  the  change  may  not 
be  better  adapted  to  some  subjects  than  a  rigid  adher- 
ance  to  the  original  couplet,  is  another  question ;  but 
then  it  should  assume  its  appropriate  name»  and  not 
be  confounded  with  that  from  which  it  differs  in  some 
essential  particulars :  what  that  name  may  be  we  are 
not  prepared  to  state.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  is  quite 
right  in  observing,  that  **  There  is  a  consistency  in 
manner  as  well  as  matter.  The  foliage  of  every  species 
of  tree  does  not  suit  every  other,  nor  would  be  very 
safely  displaced  for  any." 

As  Mr.  Hunt  announces  the  present  as  an  edition  of 
his  poems  which  he  has  so  carefully  corrected  that  there 
are  only  two  words  retained  to  which  he  conceives  there 
can  be  the  slightest  pretence  for  objectioD,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  observe  so  many  proofs  of  bad  taste,  and  so 
much  evident  carelessness  in  the  construction  of  many 
of  the  lines.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  fastidious ;  but 
we  think  that  a  rhyme  which  occurs  perhaps  a  dozen 
times,  and  which  has  an  air  of  affectation  about  it, 
might  have  been  easily  replaced  by  another  and  a  bet- 
ter.    In  the  first  page  we  have — 

"  And  there's  a  crvstal  clearness  all  about. 
The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out.** 

Again,  in  page  5 — 

"  For  in  this  manner  is  the  square  set  out, 
The  sides,  path  deep,  are  crowded  round  about." 

Page  16— 

"  Up  with  a  burst  of  thtmder  goes  the  thout. 
And  rolls  the  tiembling  walls  and  peopled  roofs  about.** 

In  thirteen  lines  further  we  read — 

"  Then  for  another  and  a  deafening  tkout. 
And  scarfs  are  waved,  and  flowers  come  fluttering  out." 

Again,  in  the  next  Canto— 

"  And  with  a  bag  of  money  issuing  out. 
Scattered  the  ready  harvest  round  about." 

In  page  52 — 

"  And  franklier  then  than  ever  midst  the  thout, 
And  dancing  trumpets  ride  uncovered  round  about." 

Again,  page  58-— 

"  A  land  of  trees,  which,  reaching  round  about. 
In  shady  blessing  stretched  their  old  arms  out.'* 

In  the  next  page — 
"  From  under  which,  sent  through  a  marble  tpoui. 
Betwixt  the  dark,  wet  green,  a  rill  gushed  out," 
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And  a  little  before — 

"  And  all  about  the  birds  kept  leaiy  houie, 
And  sung  and  warbled  in  and  out  the  boughs, 
And  all  about  a  lonely  sXy  of  blue." 

In  the  89tli  page  the  same  thing  occurs — 

"  Made  lignB  and  she  guessed  what  grief  he  came  akout, 
And  80  his  arm  squeezed  gently,  and  went  out." 

<<  Looks  of  courting,'*  Courting  is  a  word  too 
familiar,  we  had  almost  said  yulgar,  for  the  connexion 
in  which  it  is  introduced. 

How  coarse  is  the  following  line — 

<'  She  had  /tout  notions  on  the  mairylng  ieore.*' 
**  He  was  to  he  caught,"  page  50,  is  liable  to  the 
same  censure. 

What  a  halting  line  is  the  following : — 
"  Stem,  constant  watch,  though  all  things  else  go  sleep.*' 

These  are  mere  motes  in  the  sun,  which  we  should 
not  have  deemed  it  worth  our  while  to  notice,  did  we 
not  wish  that  this  ''  thing  of  beauty  should  be  a  joy 
for  ever,"  and  that  every  blemish  that  art  can  remove 
may  be  polished  away. 

Thb  Gentlb  Armour. — Our  readers  will  scarcely 
credit  us  when  we  assure  them  that  this  *'  gentle 
armour''  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lady's  under 
garment  that  shall  be  nameless ;  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  poem,  as  first  worn  by  the  knight,  and 
then  by  the  bride,  in  open  church,  is  altogether  the 
most  offensive  to  good  taste  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
An  author  must  indeed  have  been  driven  to  his 
*' shifts"  for  a  subject  before  he  could  venture  on 
such  a  theme,  and  in  such  a  strain  as  the  following, — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  written,  not  in  burlesque,  but  in 
fober  seriousness:— 

"  Arms  and  a  vest  I  sing,  which,  meant  in  blame, 
His  glorious  haubeik  to  a  knight  became  ; 
And  in  the  field  such  dire  belabouring  bore 
As  gentle  linen  never  stood  before." 

This  hauberk  the  hero  receives  in  a  packet,  from 
the  hand  of  a  page  whom  he  had  sent  on  a  tender 
message  to  his  mistress,  and  who,  as  he  delivers  it — 

'*  Speaks  the  while,  '  My  lady  saw  me  not, 
But  sends  this  answer  to  the  note  the  got' 
With  trembling  hands  the  string  is  cut,  they  lift 
A  lid  of  pasteboard,  and  behold— a  shift  I " 

And  it  is  of  this  strange  thing  Mr.  Hunt  thus  writes 
in  the  preface : — "  My  great  object  in  writing  the 
poem  was  to  vent  my  delight  at  the  gallantry  of  a 
lover  who  could  fight  three  armed  people  at  once,  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  sentiment  in  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  linen." 

**  Hero  and  Leander"  has  its  full  share  of  the 
writer* s  characteristic  faults  and  beauties.  It  reminds 
us,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage 


of  the  present  performance,  of  the  richly  imaginatiTe, 
and,  we  had  almost  said,  perfect  poem  by  Mr.  Hood 
on  the  same  subject.  "The  Feast  of  the  Poets  "  is 
mutilated— sadly  mutUated.  We  cannot  reconcile 
ourselves  to  this  old  friend  with  so  new,  or  rather  so 
changed,  a  face.  Fortunately,  however,  we  possess 
the  original  edition,  and  it  is  worth  preserving.  Of 
the  other  poems  in  the  collection  we  have  not  space  to 
say  any  thing.  As  the  editor  of  Percy  Bysshe  SheUey's 
posthumous  poem — the  **  Masque  of  Anarchy" — wc 
are  happy  to  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
both  for  the  poem  and  the  preface ;  the  one  is  worthy 
of  the  genius  which  produced  it ;  the  other  is  eminently 
creditable  to  the  heart  of  friendship,  which  has  paid  a 
warm  and  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who, 
eccentric  in  every  thing  else,  was  steady  in  his  attach- 
ments. 

Of  Mr.  Shelley's  recorded  negation  of  a  Deity,  the 
proofs  are  too  strong  to  admit  of  doubt  or  palliation. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  find,  from  the  testimony  of 
one  who  knew  him  so  intimately,  that  atheism  was 
rather  an  insane  vagary  of  his  mind,  than  a  principle 
operating  upon  his  heart.  Mr.  Hunt  says  of  him, — 
"  If  ever  there  was  a  man  upon  earth  of  a  more  spiritual 
nature  than  ordinary,  partaking  of  the  errors  and  per- 
turbations of  his  species,  but  seeing  and  working 
through  them  with  a  seraphical  purpose  of  good,  such 
an  one  was  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley." 

We  have  thus  put  upon  record  what  we  really  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
as  far  as  his  character  and  works  are  known  to  the 
public ;  and  we  close  our  observations  with  an  extract 
which  will  abundantly  show  how  highly  he  was  ap- 
preciated  by  those  who  were  most  in  his  confidence. 
Mr.  Shelley,  in  dedicating  to  him  the  *<  Cenci,"  a 
tragedy  of  five  acts,  and  one  of  the  most  elaborated  of 
his  works,  thus  addresses  him : — 

"  I  inscribe  with  your  name,  firom  a  distant  country,  and  after 
an  absence  where  months  have  seemed  years,  this,  the  latest 
of  my  literary  efforts.  Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly 
endowed  than  yourself  with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to  poasess, 
I  had  solicited  for  this  work  the  ornament  of  his  name.  One 
more  gentle,  honourable,  innocent,  and  brave ;  one  of  more 
exalted  toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think  evil,  and  yet  himself 
more  ftee  f^om  evil ;  one  who  knows  better  how  to  receive,  an4 
how  to  confer  a  benefit,  though  he  must  ever  confer  &r  more 
than  he  can  receive ;  one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  of  purer  life  and  manners, — I  never  knew,  and  I 
had  already  been  fortunate  in  Mcndshipi  when  your  name  was 
added  to  the  list." 

These  mutual  encomiums  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
being  sincere  and  disinterested.  They  also  prove  that 
virtues  of  the  rarest  order,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
were  the  basis  of  the  attachment  which  produced  them ; 
and  we  cheerfully  award  to  the  survivor  the  full  benefit 
of  the  precious  legacy  thus  bequeathed  him  by  his 
departed  friend. 


LONDON. 


Plaoub. — During  the  dreadful  plague  of  1665, 
forty  thousand  servants  were  dismissed  in  London ; 
no  one  would  receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  the 
villagers  near  London  drove  them  away  with  pitch- 
forks and  firearms.  During  this  dreadful  calamity 
there  were  instances  of  mothers  carrying  their  own 
children  to  the  public  graves ;  and  of  people  delirious, 
or  in  despair  for  the  loss  of  their  friends,  who  threw 
themselves  into  them  alive !  A  pit  forty  feet  long, 
sixteen  wide,  and  about  twenty  deep,  was  dug  in  the 
Charterhouse;  and  in  two  weeks  it  received  1,114 
bodies. 

Morals.— Divide  the  1,500,000  inhabitants  of 
London.  What  is  their  state?  12,000  children  are 
always  training  in  crime,  graduating  in  vice,  to  rein- 
force  and  perpetuate  the  great  system  of  iniquity  ; 


3,000  persons  are  receivers  of  stolen  property,  specu- 
lators and  dealers  in  human  depravity ;  4,000  are 
annually  committed  for  criminal  offences  ;  10,000  are 
addicted  to  gambling;  above  20,000  to  beggary; 
30,000  are  liring  by  theft  and  fraud.  That  this  dread- 
ful  energy  of  evil  may  not  fiag  from  exhaustion,  it  is 
plied  and  fed  by  £3,000,000  worth  of  spirituous 
liquors  annually.  23,000  are  annually  found  drunk 
in  the  streets ;  above  150,000  are  habitual  gin-drinkers ; 
about  the  same  number  of  both  sexes  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  systematic  debauchery  and  profligacy. 
— Rev.  J.  Harris, 

Charities. — Within  the  London  bills  of  mortality 
there  are  502  places  of  public  worship  ;  4,050  semiua- 
ries  of  education,  including  237  parish  charity  schools ; 
eight  societies  lor  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
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tbe  learned,  the  useful,  and  polite  arts ;  122  aaylums 
and  almshouses  for  tbe  helpless  and  indigent,  iaclud- 
iug  the  Philanthropic  Society ;  30  hospitals  and  dis- 
psnssrtes  for  sick  and  lame,  and  for  delivering  poor 
pregnant  women;  704  friendly  or  benefit  societies, 
and  institutions  for  charitable  and  humane  purposes  ; 
which  several  institutions  are  supported  at  the  almost 
incredible  sum  of  ;f  750,000  per  annum. 

Travelling. — In  1742  the  Oxford  stage-coach 
left  London  at  seyen  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
reached  Uxbridge  at  mid -day.  It  arrived  at  High 
Wycombe  at  five  in  the  evening,  where  it  rested  for 
the  night ;  and  proceeded,  at  the  same  rate,  for  the 
seat  of  learning  on  the  morrow.  Here,  then,  were 
ten  hours  consumed  each  day  in  travelling  twenty- 
seven  miles  ;  and  nearly  two  days  in  performing  what 
is  now  done  with  the  greatest  ease  under  six  hours. 
To  go  from  London  to  York — 200  miles— used  to 
take  six  days  }  it  now  occupies  twenty  hours.  From 
London  to  Eieter,  eighty  years  ago,  the  proprietors 
of  coaches  promised  **  a  safe  and  expeditious  journey 
in  a  fortnight ;"  private  carriages  now  accomplish  the 
journey — 175  miles — in  twenty  hours;  and  the  mail 
(the  Devonport)  in  seventeen,  passing  through  Win- 
canton,  a  new  route,  within  the  last  month.  The 
Manchester  "  Telegraph,*'  from  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
performs  her  journey,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  in 
eighteen  hours. 

"The  Forty  FooTSTBPa." — Many  years  ago, 
when  all  waa  flourishing  around  in  its  most  rural  ver- 
dure and  peopled  pleasantness,  there  existed  one  tract 


in  a  lovely  green  of  meadows,  which  usually  appeared 
deserted;  or,  when  visited,  the  human  beings  dis- 
cerned  there  were  few  in  number,  or  most  frequently 
only  some  solitary  persons  in  musing  mood,  moving 
slowly  through  its  long  grass.  To  this  spot,  so  gene- 
rally deserted,  tradition  had  given  the  name  of  the 
**  Field  of  Forty  FooUteps." 

As  that  field,  like  many  others,  has  become  lost 
under  the  daily  extension  of  London,  and,  with  it, 
every  trace  of  the  awful  marks  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers, 
perhaps,  to  relate  a  word  or  two  of  the  tale  they  told, 
and  give  some  description  of  the  locality  of  the  spot 
in  which  these  footsteps  laid.  The  footsteps  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  and  forty  in  number,  and  not 
a  blade  of  grass  would  grow  upon  them.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  imprinted  by  the  approach  and 
struggle  of  two  combatants  who  had  fought  and 
perished  there,  in  the  dead  loek  of  mutual  hatred.  In 
regard  to  its  particular  situation,  this  field  was  between 
the  back  of  Gower-street  and  some  other  meadows 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  that  skirted  the  lane  called 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  road,  at  that  time  running 
northward  from  the  top  of  Southampton-row,  Blooms- 
bury.  The  first  stone  of  the  London  University 
was  laid  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  this  field ; 
and  now  this  mysterious  memorial  is  gone  for  ever ; 
every  blade  of  gprass  is  effaced  from  the  surface  of 
the  field,  and  the  scathed  marks  lay  buried  under 
the  feet  of  youths  seeking  honourt  from  learning  and 
wisdom. 


GEMS. 


The  Country  as  it  Was. — ^There  is  a  sort  of 
pleasing  melancholy  in  comparing  the  habits  of  former 
times  with  those  of  the  present  day.  The  contrast  is 
not  much,  I  must  confess,  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  poorer  class  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  looking 
up  to  the  old  halls  of  our  ancestors  as  places  where 
their  wants  would  be  relieved,  their  misfortunes 
attended  to,  and  their  injuries  redressed.  There  was 
then  a  tie  existing  between  rich  and  poor,  which 
poverty  and  distress  only  made  the  closer.  If  sick- 
ness visited  a  family,  ready  relief  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  venerable  mansion  near  the  village.  If  a 
cottager,  from  misfortune,  got  behindhand  with  his 
rent,  his  kind  landlord  was  always  considerate,  and  in 
ca^es  of  death  he  was  the  first  to  console  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  If  he  came  to  the  village  church  with 
his  family,  with  some  degree  of  state,  having  his  foot- 
men behind  the  carriage  with  their  formal  liveries  and 
their  bags  and  nosegays,  an  example  of  devotion  and 
decorum  was  set,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  an 
influence  on  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  Little  or 
nothing  of  this  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  old  halls  of 
cur  English  gentry  are  fast  falling  to  decay,  or  are 
occupied  by  farmers  ;  and  those  whose  ancestors  were 
formerly  venerated  for  their  virtues  and  hospitality,  are 
either  living  in  crowded  cities  or  imbibing  foreign 
manners,  drawing  their  resources  from  lands  which 
they  never  visit,  and  from  tenants  whom  they  have 
never  seen. — Jetse'g  Angler^s  Rambles, 

Party  Spirit. — Those  who  have  the  plague  of 
party  spirit  are  not  only  in  a  dangerous  case  them- 
selves, but  they  carry  ahout  a  mortal  infection,  which 
they  frequently  communicate  to  others. — Mr. Fletcher, 

Phrenology. — In  regard  to  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  though  I  at  one  time  believed  them  to  be 
true,  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  abandon  them.  In 
proportion  as  they  took  root  in  my  mind,  I  found 
them  to  exercise  a  benumbing  influence  on  my  facul- 
tiis ;  and  so  far  as  my  observation  of  others  went,  the 
practical  tendency  of  the  study  was  any  thing  but  be- 


neficial. In  regard  to  the  young,  especially,  its  ten- 
dency was  to  Inflate  the  mind,  rather  than  to  instruct 
it.  I  have  seen  young  people,  who  could  not  have 
had  patience  to  read  the  works  of  Locke,  or  Boyle,  or 
Brown,  after  skimming  the  pages  of  Combe,  assume 
airs,  at  which  better  disciplined  minds  would  have 
felt  ashamed. — Aldu*i  Lectures  on  Atheism, 

Reflection. — ^There  is  one  sure  way  of  giving 
freshness  and  importance  to  the  most  common-place 
maximsi — that  of  reflecting  on  them  in  direct  reference 
to  our  own  state  and  conduct,  to  our  own  past  and 
future  being.  No  object,  of  whatever  value,  but  be- 
comes foreign  to  us  as  soon  as  it  is  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  life. 
To  be  ours,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  mind  either  as 
motive,  or  consequence,  or  symptom.  He  who  teaches 
men  the  principles  and  precepts  of  spiritual  wisdom, 
before  their  minds  are  called  off  from  foreign  objects, 
and  turned  inward  upon  themselves,  might  as  well 
write  his  instructions,  as  the  sibyl  wrote  her  prophe- 
cies, on  the  loose  leaves  of  trees,  and  commit  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  inconstant  winds.  In  order  to  learn, 
we  must  attend ;  in  order  to  profit  by  what  we  learn, 
we  must  tliink,  that  Is,  reflect.  He  only  thinks  who 
reflects. — Coleridge, 

Dew. — A  single  dewdrop,  however  small,  furnishes 
in  turn  gems  of  all  imaginable  colours.  In  one  light  it 
is  a  sapphire  ;  shifting  the  eye  a  little,  it  becomes  an 
emerald  ;  next  a  topaz ;  then  a  ruby ;  and  lastly,  when 
viewed  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  without  refracting  it,  it 
has  all  the  splendour  of  a  diamond.  But  to  obtain  this 
beautiful  display  of  natural  colours,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  the  morning,  when  the  beams  of  the 
newly -risen  sun  are  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  this  is  the  time  when  the  morning  birds 
are  in  their  finest  song,  and  when  the  air  and  the  earth 
are  in  their  greatest  freshness,  and  when  all  nature 
mingles  in  one  common  morning  song  of  gratitude. — 
Mudie^s  Spring. 

Truth. — The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of 
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the  days,  waa  the  light  of  the  sense ;  the  last  was  the 
light  of  reason  ;  and  his  Sabhath  work,  erer  since,  is 
the  illumination  of  his  Spirit.  First,  he  breathed  light 
upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos  ;  then  he  breathed 
light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and 
inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen.  The  poet 
that  beautified  the  sect,  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to 
the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well,  **  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon 
the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle, 
and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof  below ; 
but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon 
the  yantage-ground  of  truth,  (a  hill  not  to  be  com- 
manded, and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene,) 
and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and 
tempests,  in  the  vale  below : !'  so  always  that  this 
prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not'  with  swelling  or  pride. 
Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's 
mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn 
upon  the  poles  of  trutJi. — Bacon. 
CoNTBNTM BNT.— It  is  the  general  misfortune  not  to 


be  content  with  what  we  have;  not  to  see  or  cultivate 
the  sources  of  comfort  which,  in  our  personal  circum- 
stances,  may  be  realised :  and  not  to  value  what  we 
are  enjoying,  because  we  have  it,  and  by  the  daily  use 
of  it  become  indifferent  to  it,  till  we  learn  its  import- 
ance by  its  departing  from  us.  If  every  one  would  but 
study  to  extract  pleasure  from  their  means  of  pleasure, 
however  humble,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  it  is  in  their 
power  to  make  themselves  in  their  situation,  without 
looking  at  other  means  of  gratification  which  are  not 
within  their  reach,  all  would  experience  a  comfortable 
manhood,  and  learn,  from  their  own  experience,  that 
every  one  may  be  in  this  agreeable  condition.  The 
Apostle  presents  to  us  the  true  and  golden  rule  on  this 
subject :  *'  For  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  1 
am,  therewith  to  be  content."  On  this  principle,  we 
shall  find  that  we  may  all  sing  with  sincerity  the 
sensible  old  song — 


— Tamer. 


'  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  ii. 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find.'* 


LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 


Claude  db  l'Espike.— In  noble  and  generous 
minds  a  breach  of  friendship  induces  no  breach  of 
confidence.  L'Espine  and  an  old  friend,  from  whom 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  estranged  for  a  time,  were 
competitors  for  the  same  place.  He  thus  addressed  him 
on  the  occasion :  *'  Sir,  you  are  soliciting  a  certain  great 
situation,  as  well  as  myself.  I  am  well  informed  that 
yesterday,  in  an  audience  that  you  had  with  his  majesty, 
you  endeavoured  to  render  me  suspected  by  him. 
Should  I  put  into  his  hands  the  inclosed  letters  and 
papers  of  yours,  you  would  be  most  completely  out  of 
his  favour,  and  I  should  get  rid  of  a  base  and  insidious 
enemy.  I  return  them  dl  to  you.  When  you  wrote 
me  these  letters,  and  when  you  sent  me  these  papers, 
we  were  friends ;  I  ought  not,  then,  to  make  an  impro- 
per  use  of  that  confidence  with  which  your  friendship 
for  me  at  that  time  inspired  you.'' 

An  Int&bfid  Sailor. — One  glorious  instance  of 
intrepidity  was  given,  I  am  happy  to  say,  by  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  French  have  not  published  it,  but  they 
speak  of  it  with  due  and  high  admiration.  The  eap- 
tain  of  a  British  merchantman,  whose  name  I  am  sorry 
I  omitted  to  learn,  though  he  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  seamanship  to  weather 
the  whole  storm,  and  when  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  bring 
him  ashore,  he  calmly  said,  **  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
save  the  ship  and  cargo  if  he  could,  and  that  he  would 
do  his  duty."  His  vessel,  a  puny-looking  thing  of 
some  fifty  tons,  had  a  crew  of  five  men,  four  of  whom 
he  sent  ashore,  and  retained  only  one  sailor,  besides 
his  own  son,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  "  Why  retain 
the  poor  child  ? "  you  will  say.  I  tell  you  he  was  no 
poor  child,  but  a  noble  boy ;  and  he  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  leave  his  father. — CampbelPs  Letters  from 
the  South, 

Lord  Exu outh. — At  Portsmouth,  some  years  ago, 
this  gallant  officer  was  sitting  alone  at  dinner,  when 
his  servant  announced  to  him  that  an  Indiaman  had 
struck  upon  the  beach,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
going  to  pieces.  Sir  Edward  hastened  to  the  shore, 
and  found  the  intelligence  correct,  and  the  surf  run- 
ning so  high  that  no  boat  dared  venture  to  board  the 
vessel.  Sir  Edward,  addressing  himself  to  the  crowd 
on  the  beach,  asked  if  any  of  them  had  heart  enough 
to  swim  off  with  him  to  the  ship.  A  young  man  stepped 
forward  to  answer  the  challenge ;  and  two  lines  having 
been  procured,  Sir  Edward  and  the  stranger  each  took 
one,  gained  the  vessel,  and  after  safely  landing  all  on 
board,  were  the  last  to  return  on  shore.    On  stepping 


upon  land  the  gallant  admiral,  addressing  his  comrade 
in  danger,  exclaimed,  «  Give  me  your  hand.  Who 
are  you  ?  Yon  must  sail  with  me  in  future."  The 
young  man  replied  that  he  was  the  nute  of  a  collier, 
and  that  he  should  hesitate  to  quit  a  situation  so  com- 
fortable for  the  chance  of  doubtful  promotion.  Sir 
Edward  overcame  his  scruples,  and  this  singular  intro- 
duction added  to  the  heroes  of  the  Britidi  navy  an 
ofllcer  almost  unrivalled  in  heroic  exploits — no  less  a 
character  than  Captain  Jeremiah  Coghlan. 

The  Oxonians. — In  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
there  is  a  very  curious  portrait  of  Charles  the  First, 
drawn  with  a  pen,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lines  are 
formed  by  verses  from  the  Psalms,  and  so  contrived  as 
to  contain  every  psalm.  When  Charles  the  Second 
was  once  at  Oxford  he  was  greatly  struck  with  this 
portrait,  begged  it  of  the  college  and  provincial,  pro- 
mising, in  return,  to  grant  them  whatever  request  they 
should  make.  This  they  consented  to,  gave  his  ma- 
jesty the  picture,  with  the  request — that  he  would 
return  it. 

Parents  op  Thomas  a  Becket.— The  story  of 
Thomas  k  Becket's  mother  is  a  very  singular  one. 
His  father,  Gilbert  Becket,  who  was  afterwards  a 
flourishing  citizen,  was,  in  his  youth,  a  soldier  in  the 
crusades  ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  became  slave  to 
an  emir,  or  Saracen  prince.  By  degrees  he  obtained 
the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  was  admitted  to  his 
company,  where  he  met  a  personage  who  became  more 
attached  to  him.  This  was  the  emir's  daughter. 
Whether  by  her  means  or  not  does  not  appear,  but 
after  some  time  he  contrived  to  escape.  The  lady, 
with  her  loving  heart,  followed  him.  She  knew  (they 
say)  but  two  words  of  his  language — London  and  Gil- 
bert ;  and  by  repeating  the  former  she  obtained  a  pas- 
sage in  a  vessel,  arrived  in  England,  and  found  her 
way  to  the  metropolis.  She  then  resorted  to  her  other 
talisman,  and  went  from  street  to  street  pronouncing 
*•  Gilbert."  A  crowd  collected  about  her  whcreTer 
she  went,  asking,  of  course,  a  thousand  questions,  and 
to  all  she  had  but  one  answer—"  Gilbert,  Gilbert." 
She  found  her  faith  in  it  sufficient.  Chance,  or  her 
determined  perseverance,  brought  her  at  last  to  the 
street  in  which  he  who  had  won  her  heart  in  slavery, 
was  now  living  in  prosperous  condition.  The  crowd 
drew  the  family  to  the  window.  Gilbert  Becket  re- 
cognised her,  and  took  to  his  arms  his  far-come  prin- 
cess, and  they  were  soon  after  married. 
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EASTERN  ABOMINATIONS.— No.  XL 

THUGUBE. 


Oke  of  the  worst  evils  of  false  religions,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  false  views  of  the  true  religion, 
is,  that  they  are  not  only  compatible  with  the 
systematic  perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  but  that  such  perpetration — ^in  a  manner 
and  to  an  extent  which  make  one's  blood  run 
cold  at  the  very  thought — ^may  be  done  at  the 
command  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  loath- 
some idols.  Tliere  have  been  few  systems  of 
idolatry  among  rude  nations,  in  which  human 
sacrifices  have  not  formed  part  of  the  ceremonial 
by  which  the  benighted  worshippers  vainly  hoped 
to  expiate  their  sins.  But,  in  generid,  these 
unholy  rites  have  been  performed  with  such 
horror  of  "  pomp  and  circumstance,"  that  they 
hare  not  been  general,  or,  at  all  events,  universal 
incentives  to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  domestic  life ;  nor  did  they  in  Mexico,  or 
in  any  other  place  where  more  teirible, — ^if  greater 
tenor  could  be  found  on  earth  than  was  dis- 
played in  the  worship  of  the  war-god  of  these 
people, — tend  to  systematic  murder. 

Still  the  abomination,  in  such  cases,  is  open, 
and  its  horrors  must  have  some  repulsive  effect 
on  the  spectators*  in  spite  of  the  enchantment 
of  the  most  debasing  superstition.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  murder  is  carried  on  as  a  trade, 
and  not  as  a  trade  merely,  but  as  the  perform- 
ance of  a  religious  duty,  by  thousands  of  men, 
not  only  trained  to  it  from  their  infancy,  but  fol- 
lowing it  by  hereditary  descent,  through  many 
generations,  ramified  over  the  whole  extent  of  a 
country  containing  two  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  remaining  not  only  unput  down, 
but,  in  their  genejral  system,  unknown  by  a  suc- 
cession of  governments,  for  a  number  of  genera^- 
tions,  the  first  of  which  is  beyond  the  record 
even  of  tradition  ;  imagine  this,  and  imagine, 
farther,  that  the  wholesale  murders  which  these 
bands  commit  are  not  done  under  the  influence 
of  any  of  the  ordinary  bad  passions  of  human 
nature,  not  from  revenge,  from  the  desire  of 
concealing  robbery,  or  from  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  any  tradition,  but  in  the  most  perfect  calm- 
ness and  coolness  of  blood,  as  a  trade  regularly 
{studied,  and  a  duty  the  neglect  of  which  would 
bring  upon  them  the  displeasure  and  vengeance 
of  the  divinity  which  they  adore ;  and  when  you 
have  ima^ned  these,  and  magnified  them  as  far 
as  the  utmost  extent  of  your  wonder  can  reach, 
you  will  have  some  fauit  idea  of  the  monstrous 
depravity  which  can  be  perpetrated,  not  only 
without  violating  the  statutes  of  a  false  religion, 
but  which  may  be  grafted  upon  it  as  part  and 
parcel  of  its  ordinances. 

Yet  again,  imagine  a  party  of  travellers, — a 
prince  and  his  retinue,  a  company  of  merchants, 
or  any  other  travellers  whatsoever, — imagine  them 
to  be  joined  on  the  road  by  other  travellers  of 
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the  most  sober  deportment,  and  the  most  agree- 
able manners,  who  shall  act  with  all  the  courtesy 
of  brothers,  and  be  foremost  in  supporting  the 
weary,  and  in  beguiling  the  tediousness  of  the 
road  ;  imagine  the  strangers  to  proceed  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  to  become  more  kind  and 
agreeable  every  day,  till,  on  arrivmg  at  some 
lonely  place,  they  should  recommend  a  halt  of 
the  whole  party  for  refreshment ;  while  one  or 
two  of  the  strangers  were  amusing  each  of  the 
travellers,  a  third  one  should  come  behind  and 
strangle  each  his  man,  the  others  assisting,  and 
all  so  thoroughly  bred  in  the  art  of  murdering, 
that  strong  and  weak,  armed  and  unarmed,  are 
all  alike — ^for  none  but  the  murderers  themselves 
know  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  so  none  can 
guard  against  them.  Imagine  this  catastrophe 
to  take  place  in  less  time  than  is  required  for 
reading  the  notice  of  it;  that  none  is  left  to  tell 
the  tale,  not  so  much  as  a  dog  to  find  the  grave 
of  its  late  master,  and  that  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion is  excited, — and  you  will  have  some  notion 
of  the  murderous  practice  of  the  Thugs  of  India, 
to  which,  as  a  regular  and  systematic  trade,  the 
name  "  Tliuggee  "  is  given. 

It  appears  that  Thuggee  has  been  a  regular 
trade,  descending  from  father  to  son,  as  most 
trades  do  in  India,  and  that  there  have  been 
organized  bands  of  Thugs,  in  communication 
with  each  other,  established  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  the  southern  cape  to  the  northern 
mountains,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  yet  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Indian  population,  as  well 
as  the  various  governments  under  which  India 
has  successively  been,  have  known  very  little 
about  them,  and  that  none  of  the  latter  have 
taken  any  steps  whatever  for  putting  them  down, 
until  the  year  1831,  when  Lord  William  Ben* 
tinck  organised  a  plan  for  the  clearing  of  the 
country  of  perhaps  the  most  atrocious  pest  with 
which  a  country  was  ever  infested. 

Some  idea  of  the  great  ignorance  in  which  the 
British  government  in  India  was  in  respecting 
them,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
second  edition  of  Hamilton's  **  Indian  Gazetteer,** 
published  in  1828,  the  following  is  all  that  is 
said  of  them  : — **  Thugs — a  notorious  class  of 
public  robbers  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindos- 
tan."  Instead  of  this,  the  Thugs  are  not  "  pub- 
lic **  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  more  secret 
in  their  operations  than  any  other  men  whatso- 
ever, for  they  never  act  but  when  they  are  sure 
of  their  victims,  and  when  their  scouts  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  being  surprised ;  and  they 
leave  none  to  tell  the  tale,  and  no  vestige  of  the 
murder.  They  are  not  "  robbers,"  that  is,  though 
they  do  take  the  property  of  those  whom  they 
murder,  they  commit  the  murder  whether  the 
parties  murdered  have  any  property  with  them 
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or  noL  They  are  not  confined  to  the  **  upper 
provinces,"  for  they  are  fully  as  numerous  of 
higher  or  purer  caste, — as  themselves  say, — and, 
in  all  piota«bility,  of  longer  standing  in  the  Dec- 
can  than  in  the  north  of  India. 

lliis  Ignorance  of  the  numbers,  the  organisa^ 
tioti,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Thugs,  appears 
to  us  perfectly  astonishhig  i  and  yet  It  wis  only 
from  themselves  that  any  knowledge  could  be 
obtained  ;  and  it  appears  that  none  but  the  Eng^ 
lish  government,  after  peaoe  enabled  that  gotem^ 
ment  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  India,  had  energy  and  power  enough 
to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  organise  a 
system  for  the  at>olltion  of  Thuggee.  The  mea- 
sures which  were  talien  by  the  government  were 
most  vigorous,  and,  from  1881  to  October  1885, 
one  thousand  Ave  hundred  and  sixty^two  were 
accused  of  Thuggee,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  were  hanged,  and  nine  hundred  and 
eighty^rix  banished  or  imprisoned  for  life. 

The  first  complete  account  of  the  Thugs  was 
published  at  Calcutta  in  1886,  and  the  first 
general  announcement  of  it  to  the  British  public 
was  given  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  for 
January  1887,  from  the  article  in  which  we 
have  ti^en  the  greater  part  of  our  information, 
though  the  "  Review  "  does  not  touch  upon  some 
points,  which  we  consider  as  being  of  very  deep 
and  general  interest 

If  the  Thugs  were  merely  robbers,  living  by 
plunder,  and  murdering  to  conceal  their  doings 
from  the  law,  we  might  find  corresponding  bands 
in  other  ill-regulated  countries — in  Spain,  in 
Cisalpine  Italy,  and  other  places.  But  all  these 
live  as  outcasts  firom  society,  and  are  obliged  at 
all  times  to  eonceal  themselves  In  the  fastnesses 
of  the  rocks,  or  the  forests  t  whereas  the  Thugs 
inhabit  villages,  and  lead  regular,  and,  according 
to  the  religion  of  their  country,  exemplary  lives  ; 
and,  excepting  that  murder  which  they  follow  as 
a  trade  and  a  religious  performance  JoinUy,  they 
not  only  abstidn  firom  crimes,  but  hold  the  com* 
mission  of  them  In  abhorrence.  A  Thug  is  a 
systematic  murderer,  and  yet  he  never  by  any 
chance  commits  what  we  cadi  murder,  that  is,  he 
never  commits  the  crime  for  the  gratification  of 
revenge,  or  of  any  other  of  what  we  call  the 
lawless  passions. 

It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  grand  enormity 
of  the  system,  and  which  pleads  more  Strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  than  the 
tongues  of  a  thousand  of  the  most  elimest  and 
eloquent  preachers.  Under  Its  heavenly  in-> 
fluence,  a  man  cannot  be  a  murderer  without 
being  at  the  same  time  an  outcast  from  society. 
But  a  Hindi!  can ;  and  so  can  a  Mohamedan ; 
though  the  religion  of  Mohamed  is  not  an 
itlolntiy,  but  a  theitm,  and  a  theism  evidentiy 
taken  at  seconds-hand  fi'om  the  Bible.  In  Northern 
India,  very  many  of  the  lliugs  are  Mohamedans, 
not  in  practice  only,  and  as  though  they  were 


meti  outcast  and  estitnged  firom  all  that  is  decent 
in  society,  but  as  men  of  orderly  conduct  in 
general  matters,  who  would  shrink  firom  the  per- 
petration of  any  ordinary  crime,  and  look  upon 
murder,  committed  in  any  other  way  than  the 
practice  of  Thuggee,  with  horror  and  detesta- 
tion. And  they  so  ht  depart  from  the  declara- 
tion of  '*  there  is  one  Ood  **  of  the  Koran,  that 
Uiey  actually  believe  in  the  rival  goddess,  at 
whose  command,  and  for  the  propitiation  of 
whom.  Thuggee  is  perpetrated.  Thus,  while  Mo- 
hamedism  is  not  an  idolatry  in  any  sense  of  the 
term,  and  while  it  is  really  a  moral  system,  and 
its  worshippers  are  conspicuous  for  their  morality, 
it  can  be  made  to  fall  in  with  the  very  worst 
parts  of  the  very  worst  system  of  idolatry,  and 
yet  the  man  In  whose  case  it  does  this,  can 
rem^n  as  good  a  Mohamedan  as  erer.  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  so  linked  with  iniquity,  even  in 
the  most  corrupt  of  its  forms ;  and  herein  is  one 
of  the  very  strongest  proofs  of  its  Divine  origin. 
An  apostate  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
a  murderer,  or  the  perpetrator  of  any  crime  of 
passion ;  but  such  a  renegade  never  could  be  a 
Thug.  Even  if  he  has  known  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  as  merely  human  knowledge,  without 
any  of  that  more  high  and  holy  fueling  which 
sanctifies  the  spirit,  there  is  a  barb  of  *'  the 
arrow  of  the  Almighty  within  him," — a  fire  which 
will  not  quench,  that  tortures  him  in  the  perpe^ 
tration  of  the  most  concealed  and  profitable 
crime.  How  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  sort  of 
moral  Thuggee,  in  which  the  eharacters  of  men 
are  murdered,  professedly  for  the  advancement 
even  of  this  pure  and  holy  religion,  we  pretend 
not  to  say ;  but  we  must  admit  that  this  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  not  a  few  of  the  pretendedly 
sealoos  hi  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  we  must 
follow  the  advice  of  the  prqfime  poet,  at  whose 
name  they  would  writhe,  and 

*^  Leave  them  to  Heaven,  aad  to  iho  tiioms  that  k>dfft 
In  their  own  breasti,  to  prick  and  iting  them.** 

According  to  this,  the  religious,  and  On  many 
accounts  the  most  important,  view  of  the  matter, 
we  may,  in  the  first  plaee,  mention  the  pretended 
Divine  sanction  which  there  is  for  this  systematic 
murder.  Now,  any  of  our  readers  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  Hindii  mythology,  must  be 
aware  that,  among  the  cotmtless  muster  of  false, 
and  not  only  fiilse  but  ridiculous  and  abominable 
divinities,  there  is  one  which  stands  high  b 
abomination  over  the  rest,  revolting  and  abomi- 
nable as  the  msjority  are.  We  pass  over  the 
"  Lingam,**  and  others  which  are  only  reroltingly 
gross,  without  any  thing  or  much  of  cruelty  in 
them ;  and  we  also  pass  over  Siva,  or  Mahadeo, 
the  male  destroyer,  to  the  female,  with  the  many 
names-^Kalee  Durga,  Devee,  (or  Davey,)  Bhu- 
wanee,  and  various  other  tities— *who  hi  the  fabled 
consort  of  Siva,  and,  as  such,  the  goddess  of 
destruction.    Msny  of  the  rites  in  the  worship 
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of  this  goddess  kte  of  the  mdst  revolting  oharftc- 
ter ;  and  her  history,  into  tiie  details  of  which 
we  are  not  in  the  meantime  called  upon  to  enter, 
is  a  long  ftnd  intricate  one.  At  present  we  have, 
however,  to  consider  her  only  as  the  divine 
patroness  of  the  Thugs;  and  viewing  her  as  such, 
the  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  fhble  t-^ 

In  in  early  ag<S  of  the  world'^t  must  be 
understood  that  Production  and  Time  a^ 
EtFuigely  blended  together  with  Destruction,  in 
the  character  o£  Devee,  and  that  the  mor^  of 
the  fable,  absurd  as  the  literal  version  seems, 
is  one  upon  which  wisdom  might  meditate,  not 
unprofitably,  for  a  month  ;'^in  a  very  early  age 
of  the  worid,  Runkert  Beej  Danu,  a  gigantic 
demon,  to  whose  middle  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
scarcely  reached,  stalked  all  over  the  world, 
destroying  the  human  race  as  soon  as  they  were 
bom  or  even  created.  This  was  robbing  Biva 
and  Devee  of  **  their  lawful  prey ;"  and  so  the 
goddess  cat  down  the  demon.  But  every  drop 
of  his  blood  instantly  produced  another  demon ; 
and  though  they  were  also  cut  down  by  the 
goddess,  every  drop  of  the  blood  6f  each  of  them 
still  produced  another.  Thus  the  number  of 
demons  went  on  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
the  ratio  of  which  was  the  number  of  drops  of' 
blood  in  a  giant,  whose  waist  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  hardly  reached.  This  was  an  increase 
with  which  no  flesh*and*blood  (for  all  the  gods 


of  the  Hindis  are  fl^sh  and  blood,  except  the 
mystic  Oon)  goddesd  could  contend*  Devee, 
howeveri  tugged  at  it  till  she  was  fhlriy  worn  out. 
When  she  could  do  no  more  by  her  own  personal 
exertions,  she  brushed  the  perspiration  off  one  of 
her  arms,  and  formed  two  men  of  it.  To  each  of 
these  she  gave  ft  handlLerohle(  and  commanded 
them  to  put  all  the  demons  to  death  therewith, 
taking  care  that  one  drop  of  blood  should  not 
be  sh0d.  The  men  obeyed^  and  the  demons 
were  speedily  strangled^  without  any  repro^- 
duotion. 

Thia  great  work  being  adcompUshed,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  goddess*  and  the  safety  of 
mankind,  the  two  men  offered  to  return  the 
handkerchief  to  Devee )  but  rthe  desired  them  to 
keep  the  handkerohiefei  as  the  instruments  of  a 
trade  by  which  their  posterity  were  to  earn  their 
inheritance*  and  to  strangle  men  with  those 
handkerchiefs,  as  they  had  strangled  the  demons, 
and  live  by  the  plunder  they  acquired  j  and*  hav- 
ing been  the  means  of  enabling  the  world  to  get 
provided  with  men  by  the  destruction  of  the 
demons,  their  posterity  would  be  entitled  to 
take  a  few  for  their  own  use< 

Such  is  the  foundation  of  Thuggee  in  the 
mythology ;  but  there  are  some  reflections  arising 
out  of  it*  ad  well  as  iome  other  matten  in  the 
history  of  the  Thugs*  that  will  require  a  future 
notice. 


Tales  of  the  inn  kitchen^No.  iil 


When  the  narrator  had  finished  the  story  of 
the  becalmed  ship,  it  was  evident  that  each  was 
absorbed  in  the  deep  interest  which  had  been 
excited.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  intrude 
himself  on  the  company.  At  length,  the  fire 
having  been  replenished,  unanimous  wishes  were 
expressed  that  a  gentleman  who  had  yet  said 
little  should  unfold  his  tale.  With  some  diffi- 
dence he  proceeded  with  the  following  ac- 
count of 

THE  DESERTfiR. 

His  mother  was  a  Widow.  Sad  and  lonely  id  the 
stote  of  the  woman  who  has  wept  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  soul  over  the  grave  of  the  hilsband  of  h^r 
yoath ;  who  lias  gaxed  around  her  in  her  homtf* 
once  so  happy  and  cheerful  when  he  was  there, 
and,  while  every  object  that  meets  her  g^e  t^ 
mmds  her  of  the  departed,  feels  that  with  the 
world  she  must  struggle  alone.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  the  mother  of  George  Haywatd 
▼hen  he  had  obtdned  his  ninth  year,  and  his 
sister  Ellen  her  seventh.  Early  and  }at6  was  that 
poor  woman  employed,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  for  nerself  and  children  ;  and,  regard- 
le^  of  the  expenditure  of  her  own  strength, 
seemed  only  desirous  to  live  for  their  happiness. 


Such  instanceA  are  not  rarely  to  be  met  with ; 
and  were  the  cottages  of  those  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  to  be  visited,  the  premature  old 
age  of  many*  worn  out  by  incessant  toil  and 
continued  care,  would  testify  the  self-devo- 
tion with  which  they  had  laboured  for  their  off- 
spring* 

When  George  Hayward  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  nineteen*  his  fine  manly  figilre,  his  despemte 
boldness,  and  great  atrtngth^  distingitished  him 
from  his  companions  i  and  no  small  emulation 
was  manifested  by  the  belles  of  the  Village  green 
to  share  in  hit  smiles  and  regards.  His  mother 
gaaed  on  him  with  maternal  prid6*  and  nourished 
the  hope  that  kiis  presence  would  cheer  her  spirit 
as  she  descended  to  the  grave,  and  that  he*  for 
whom  she  had  toiled  even  beyond  her  strength* 
would  minister  to  her  wants  when  she  herself 
was  no  longer  able.  Alas!  how  soon  do  our 
pleasant  dreims  vanish  I  How  often  is  the  cup  of 
happiness*  which  seemed  almost  lo  touch  our  lips* 
dash^  rudely  to  the  gnnindl  In  an  evil  hour* 
at  a  distant  town*  whither  he  had  gohe  to  a  fair 
which  Was  annually  held  there,  he  enlisted ;  and 
there  being  at  that  time  a  demand  for  strong  and 
able  young  men,  and  the  sum  required  to  pur- 
chase his  discharge  being  greater  than  could  be 
X  2 
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met,  he  was  obliged,  after  a  short  and  agonising 
interview  with  his  mother  and  sister,  to  accom- 
pany the  recruiting  party  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  regiment. 

The  grief  of  the  widow  was  uncontrolable ;  the 
shock  had  been  so  unexpected,  and  the  departure 
of  her  son  so  sudden,  that  it  appeared  like  a 
dream.  Alas!  for  the  sorrowing  mother,  it  was 
too  true!  George,  in  the  novelty  of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passed,  and  in  the  attention  he 
was  constrained  to  give  to  his  duties,  had  not  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  for  nursing  that  pining 
regret  which  the  separation  from  his  family, 
under  circumstances  so  unexpected  and  painful, 
had  awakened.  But  when  that  excitement, 
which  the  inflated  language  of  the  sergeant  who 
enlisted  him  had  created,  and  under  which  he 
had  accepted  the  bounty  money,  had  subsided, 
he  began  to  find  his  situation  less  pleasant  than 
he  had  expected,  and  the  restraints  under  which 
he  was  put  more  irksome  than  he  had  anticipated. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  some  months,  and 
he  found  his  dislike  to  the  military  life  daily 
increasing.  A  refusal  of  leave  of  absence  for  a 
short  period  added  to  his  discontent,  and  ihe 
daily  expectation  of  embarking  for  Ireland,  for 
three  years'  service,  made  him  determine  upon 
some  expedient  to  effect  his  wish  of  visiting  his 
native  village.  This  he  soon  afterwards  found 
means  of  accomplishing. 

One  evening  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  was 
playing  on  the  window  of  the  widow  Hayward's 
cottage,  and  she  sat  at  the  door  watching  her 
daughter  as  she  tied  up  some  roses  that  a  passing 
shower  had  bent  to  the  ground.  The  air  was 
redolent  of  sweetness,  and  the  soft  breeze,  as  it 
played  round  the  pale  features  of  the  mother, 
seemed  to  fan  her  into  a  momentary  forgetful- 
ness.  Ellen,  as  she  bent  over  her  flowers  to 
inhale  their  evening  fragrance,  started  as  she 
heard  her  name  pronounced  by  a  familiar  voice, 
and  turning  her  head  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  saw  a  man  walking  up  the 
little  narrow  path  that  led  to  the  front  of  the 
cottage.  At  first  the  sun  shone  so  brightly  be- 
fore her  that  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  the 
features  of  the  visitant,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  come  within  two  or  three  paces  of  her  that 
she  recognised  her  brother  George.  A  joyful 
cry  of  welcome,  as  she  ran  to  his  arms,  announced 
to  her  mother  the  unexpected  arrival  of  her  son. 
She  pressed  him  to  her  heart  and  wept  in  silence. 
That  night,  as  she  looked  on  the  fine  manly  form 
of  her  boy,  seen  to  perfection  in  the  regimental 
dress  he  wore,  her  blue  eye  sparkled  with  de- 
light ;  she  saw  before  her  the  living  semblance 
of  him  whose  death  she  had  never  ceased  to 
mourn,  and  her  mind  reverted  to  the  happy 
days  of  her  youth,  when  she  listened  to  his 
first  professions  of  attachment,  and  to  the  plans 
he  proposed  for  their  future  settlement  in 
life. 


Long  did  the  mother  and  the  daughter  listen 
to  the  accounts  which  George  gave  of  what  he 
had  seen ;  and  the  village  clock  had  tolled  the 
hour  of  midnight  before  the  party  in  the  cottage 
had  retired  to  rest.  As  the  widow,  blest  once 
more  with  the  presence  of  her  child,  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow,  fervently  did  she  pour  forth  her 
thanks  to  her  God  for  having  thus  answered  her 
daily  requests. 

The  next  morning  George  went  not  out  of  the 
house,  and  desired  that  his  arrival  might  not  be 
made  known  to  his  former  companions  and  friends 
that  day,  as  his  journey  on  the  previous  one  had 
been  weary  and  long,  and  he  felt  unequal  to  any 
further  excitement.  Three  days  elapsed  from 
the  period  of  his  return,  and  none  but  the  in- 
mates of  the  cottage  as  yet  knew  of  his  arrival 
A  continued  indisposition  was  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  still  keeping  his  visit  a  secret,  and 
this  satisfied  the  mother.  But  Ellen  had  noticed, 
on  the  evening  he  so  unexpectedly  appeared, 
that  he  started  more  than  once  as  the  wind 
howled  through  the  trees,  and  shook  the  gate 
that  led  to  the  garden  before  the  house;  and 
that  when  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  direction 
of  the  cottage  he  turned  pale,  and  showed  signs 
of  evident  agitation.  More  than  once  she  asked 
him  if  he  were  ill,  and  received  for  answer,  that 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
exertions  he  had  made  to  reach  home  that  night ; 
and  this  plausible  reason,  by  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  account  for  the  nervous  feeling  he  had 
manifested,  was  admitted. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  as  he  sat  with  his 
mother  and  Ellen  at  breakfast,  the  two  former 
turned  from  the  little  window,  and  the  latter  seeing 
immediately  opposite  to  it  a  bright  glancing  of 
steel,  in  the  narrow  lane  before  the  cottage,  called 
forth  an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  his  sister. 
Her  brother  marked  the  direction  in  which  she 
had  looked — the  cup  which  he  held  dropped  from 
his  hand,  that  trembled  with  excessive  violence, 
and  sinking  on  the  chair,  he  faintly  exclaimed, 
**  Mother,  I  am  lost.**  At  first  she  was  unable  to 
divine  the  meaning  of  his  words,  but  supposed  he 
had  been  seized  by  sudden  illness,  but,  as  she 
rose  to  go  to  him,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
three  soldiers  with  muskets,  and  bayonets  fixed, 
entered  the  house.  The  man  who  appeared  the 
leader  of  the  party,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  George,  said, "  Surrender,  you  are  our 
prisoner."  His  mother,  trembling  with  surprise, 
and  doubt,  and  dread,  inquired,  *'  What  does  all 
this  mean?"  "  My  good  woman,"  said  the  man, 
"  we  have  come  after  our  old  comrade,  who  has 
left  us  after  the  French  fashion."  The  poor 
widow  understood  him  not,  and  looked  at  him 
as  unconscious  of  his  meaning.  He  saw  he  was 
not  understood,  and  immediately  added  "  Your 
son  is  arrested  as  a  '  Deserter.* " 

That  one  word  entered  into  her  soul,  and  for 
a  time  she  lost  a  sense  of  her  wretchedness  and 
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misery  in  forgetfulness.  Long  did  she  lay  in 
that  state,  too  long  for  the  impatience  of  the 
speaker  of  the  party  that  had  been  sent  in  pursuit 
of  George. 

*'  You  must  leaye  her,"  said  he ;  **  we  must  be 
going ;  there  is  a  long  march  before  us  to-day." 

"  Leave  her  thus! "  said  George,  as  he  looked 
on  his  mother,  pale  and  senseless ;  "  Brute  I 
though  I  may  have  been  false  to  my  king,  I  can- 
not be  unnatural  to  her  that  bore  me  ;**  and 
again  he  looked,  and  as  the  sobs  of  his  sister  fell 
on  liis  ear,  the  big  tears  chased  each  other  down 
his  cheeks.  He  thought  not  of  himself— of  the 
ignominy  and  shame  that  would  be  heaped  upon 
him  for  his  dereliction  of  duty — of  the  pain  of  a 
disgraceful  punishment,  or  the  labour  and  sorrows 
of  a  distant  exile ; — ^he  thought  not  of  these,  but 
or  his  poor,  broken-hearted,  widowed  mother,  of 
his  cherished  and  beloved  sister,  and  of  the  in- 
tense and  bitter  anguish  that  would  seize  them 
when  his  fate  was  known.  None  would  be  near 
who  could  weep  for  him ;  for  at  most  his  unhappy 
state  would  awaken  but  a  sigh  in  the  bosom  of  a 
stranger  ;  but  they — ^the  loved  ones — ^would  sor- 
row with  a  grief  more  consuming,  and  an  agony 
more  keen. 

As  his  mother  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  she 
gazed  on  her  first-bom,  and  with  a  piteous 
lamentation,  turning  to  the  soldiers,  exclaimed, 
"  O !  do  not  take  my  poor  boy  from  me,  to  lead 
him  to  those  who  will  not  think  of  a  widowed 
mother's  anguish — ^who  will  not  spare  him  in  their 
punishment.  O !  do  not  take  him  from  me,  or  I 
shall  see  him  no  more." 

**  Our  orders  are  strict,"  siud  the  soldier,  "  we 
dare  not  disobey; "  and  when  he  looked  on  the 
woman,  as  she  hung  pale  and  weeping  over  her 
child,  even  his  heart  was  touched,  and  he  wiped 
away  a  tear. 

Sad  was  the  parting  that  then  took  place. 
The  mother  foreboded  it  would  be  the  last;  and 
as  between  his  guard  her  sou  left  that  once  happy 
cottage,  to  proceed  to  the  town  in  which  the 
regiment  was  located,  she  deemed  that  his  long 
and  affectionate  farewell  embrace  was  the  last. 
A  court-martial  found  him  guilty,  and,  as  a 
punishment,  he  was  consigned  to  a  company  that 
was  leaving  England  for  one  of  the  colonial 
sUtions  in  Africa. 

This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the 
relatives  of  the  unhappy  man ;  and  a  faint  gleam 
of  hope  was  afforded,  that  good  conduct  and  strict 
obedience  might  shorten  the  time  of  expatriation, 
and  that  yet  again  he  might  visit  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  the  home  of  his  youth.  His  mother 
bowed  her  head,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly,  but 
murmured  not.  When  Ellen  endeavoured  to 
cheer  her  drooping  spirits  by  reminding  her  of 
the  hope  which  had  been  given  them  of  yet  once 
more  beholding  him,  she  shook  her  head  incredu- 
lously, and  her  lips  moved  silently  in  prayer. 

The  nex«  spring  again  brought  life,  and  ver- 


dure, and  beauty  to  the  earth.  The  trees,  that  had 
been  stript  of  their  foliage  by  the  autumn  winds 
and  the  winter  frosts,  put  on  afresh  their  green 
livery ;  and  as  the  sunbeams  glanced  on  the  young 
bursting  leaves,  and  the  vernal  music  of  the  woods 
was  heard,  all  was  animation,  and  activity,  and 
life.  Tlie  wild  roses  were  shedding  their  perfume, 
and  the  gay  little  parterre,  which  George  had 
formed  for  his  sister  in  their  garden,  was  beginning 
to  look  beautiful  with  the  rich  colouring  of  some 
early  flowers.  But  the  reviving  year  brought  not 
with  it  health  and  renovated  strength  for  the 
bereft  and  widowed  mother.  Her  increasing 
feebleness  called  forth  all  the  attentions  of  Ellen, 
and  cheerfully  and  affectionately  were  they  mani- 
fested. Gradually  the  invalid  grew  worse,  and 
drew  rapidly  near  to  her  last  hour. 

It  was  on  a  bright  evening  in  May,  as,  raised 
on  pillows,  she  had  been  looking  at  the  beautiful 
fairy  clouds  that  hung  round  the  suu  as  he  sunk 
in  the  western  sky.  Her  hand  was  placed  on 
her  Bible — that  book  which  had  been  her  com- 
panion and  consolation  in  her  first  painful  trial, 
and  from  which  she  had  never  failed  to  derive 
comfort  and  peace  in  her  subsequent  sorrows. 
Strengthened  by  the  promises  which  a  com- 
passionate Saviour  had  given  for  the  support  of 
his  servants  in  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  she  had 
been  upborne  under  every  dispensation,  and  had 
meekly  bowed  to  the  will  of  Him  whom  she  knew 
to  be  *'  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind." 
Her  daughter— her  only  remaining  child — ^had 
just  been  reading  to  her ;  and  as  she  finished,  left 
the  book  on  the  bed,  and  busied  herself  about 
some  domestic  concerns.  When  she  returned  to 
the  bedside  of  her  mother,  she  found  her  much 
weaker  than  she  had  expected.  That  weakness 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  an  aged 
neighbour,  who  was  then  with  Ellen,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  for  the  medical  attend- 
ant, to  whose  care  her  mother  had  been  com- 
mitted. He  came — ^but  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  her,  and  at  midnight  her  spirit  passed 
away. 

They  laid  her  beside  her  husband,  and  a 
distant  relative  received  the  destitute  orphan  to 
his  house,  and  watched  over  her  with  the  affection 
of  a  parent.  The  unremitting  attention  she  had 
bestowed  upon  her  mother  recommended  her  to 
the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  her  surviving 
friends. 

Fifteen  years  rolled  away,  and  Ellen  had  be- 
come the  wife  of  a  young  man,  living  in  the 
village  where  she  had  formerly  resided.  One 
afternoon,  a  stranger  was  seen,  with  slow  and  falter- 
ing step,  taking  his  way  to  the  village  church- 
yard. 

As  he  entered  the  little  pathway  that  led  to 
the  church,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look 
around  him,  and  the  deep  emotion  that  was 
visible  on  his  countenance  evinced  he  was  not  a 
passing  traveller  or  an  uninterested  visitant    He 
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bent  bis  steps  towards  a  distant  part  of  the  hal- 
lowed ground,  and  stood  by  a  grave  on  which 
two  young  children  were  playing,  and  laying 
down  a  bundle  he  had  held  in  his  hand,  sat  on 
the  green  mound  of  earth,  around  which  some 
young  flowers  were  growing,  and  bent  his  head 
and  wept.  The  children,  who  had  ohsenred  this 
conduct,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
a  stranger  there,  ran  to  their  mother,  who,  with 
an  infant,  was  siuing  on  a  rustic  seat  that  en» 
circled  a  huge  elm  at  the  comer  of  the  church- 
yard, and  told  her  a  man  was  sitting  on  their 
grandmothei^s  grave  and  weeping  bitterly.  The 
mother  arose,  and  hastening  to  the  spot,  perceived 
him  bending  over  the  place  where  the  ashes  of 
one  very  dear  to  her  were  reposing;  and  wondeN 
ing  what  could  have  awakened  such  an  interest 
in  the  bosom  of  a  stranger,  drew  near  to  inquire 
who  he  was.  As  she  approached  him  he  lifted 
up  his  head,  and,  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  sprung  forward  to  meet  her.  She  looked 
— ^she  could  not  be  mistaken><— though  the  sun  had 
deeply  shaded  his  brow,  and  he  seemed  tottering 
with  wfaknes8y>-4t  was  her  brother  George, 
tie  bad  at  length  returned  to  hia  home,  and 


his  first  stepa  wer^  directed  to  the  spot  where 
he  knew  his  mother  was  buriedr^-near  to  the  grave 
of  his  father— and  havmg  arrived  there,  he  gave 
way  to  the  passionate  burst  of  grief  which  liad 
attracted  the  observation  of  the  children* 

liod  home  to  ihe  house  of  his  sister,  be  re- 
counted the  various  events  that  had  be&llen  him 
in  a  distant  land;  and  told  her  that  after  yean 
of  toil  and  labour,  he  was  at  length  discharged 
from  the  service  through  increasing  debility. 
The  air  of  his  native  land  had  greatly  revired 
bun,  and  he  had  found  means  to  convey  himseli 
to  lUs  native  village.  He  arrived  there  but  to 
die.  His  once  vigorous  constitution  had  been 
broken  by  incessant  duties  under  a  burning  son, 
and  a  short  time  posterior  to  his  return  to  the 
village  of  his  birth,  George  Hayward  sunk  into  a 
premature  grave.  The  children  of  his  sister  still 
plant  wild  flowers  around  the  spot  wbere  be 
sleeps,  and  £Uen  often  stands  by,  aa  they  are 
engaged  in  this  affecting  employment,  and  wakes 
a  sigh  to  the  remembrance  of  former  days,  before 
her  brother  had  taken  the  rash  and  inconsiderate 
step  that  hastened  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
accelerated  his  own. 


THE  COSMOGONY  OF  M08SS. 
AvncvM  m. 


Thi  first  object  which  reveals  itself  to  our 
astonished  view,  is  light,  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  />f  God.  During  the  reign  of  obscurity, 
silence,  and  solitude,  articulate  sounds  are  heard 
through  every  region  of  the  vast  profound.  Je- 
hovah speakSa  '*  Let  there  be  light,"  and  instantly 
the  brightest  image  of  himself  starts  into  being, 
and  darkness,  one  of  the  properties  of  the  chaotic 
state,  flies  away.  Thus  the  Creator  manifested 
himself  in  the  light,  which  was  in  its  turn  to 
make  manifest  every  other  creature  of  his  power. 
And  what  did  this  new-bom  light  disclose?  The 
antecedent  leign,  till  now  invisible,  of  confusion 
and  discord.  And  what  is  this  wonderful  prim- 
eval produotion  of  the  Almighty,  which,  emitted 
through  the  whole  extent  of  creation,  diffuses 
universal  and  unspeakable  joy.  Too  simple  to 
be  described,  too  glorious  to  be  embellished,  too 
mysterious  to  be  explained,  and,  alas  I  too  com- 
mon to  be  prised,  I  must  content  myself  with 
suggesting  a  few  of  its  more  obvious  qualities. 
Its  nature  and  essence,  who  is  able  to  unfold? 

The J^rs/  and  most  striking  quality  of  light  is» 
its  fower  of  communioatiQn.  As  the  Uncreated 
has  oommunioated  himself  to  created  light,  his 
brightest  image  here  below,  00  light  again  com- 
municates a  secondary  image  wheresoever  it  ftdls. 
Some  bodies  are  indeed  inoie  susceptible  of  the 
impression  of  light  than  ethers.  Such  aa  aie 
pelludd,  easily  transmit  the  rays ;  suqh  as  are 
poliahetL  easily  reflect  them,  and  from  one  ta 
another,  in  aimilav  direetioni  without  end.    But 


even  the  moat  opaque  and  colourless  snbstancea 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  enlivened,  irradiated, 
tinged  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  tbem. 
The  gilded  paUce  reflects,  indeed,  a  brighter 
lustre,  but  the  dun  cottage  refuses  not  to  yield 
its  sombre,  dusky  acknowledgment,  that  the 
glorious  orb  of  day  has  arisen  upon  it.  The 
gaudy  butterfly  and  the  drowsy  beetle ;  the  blue 
violet,  the  yellow  jonquil ;  the  sapphire,  the 
emerald,  the  topas,  each  in  his  degree,  receives 
and  communicates  the  light,  In  the  dark,  all 
are  of  one  huei  nothing  is  received,  and  con^ 
sequently  nothing  can  be  given  bank, 

Secondly.  Another  remarkable  property  of 
light  is,  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  its  motion. 
Display  but  a  glimmering  taper  from  the  summit 
of  a  tower,  at  the  dark  hour  of  midnight,  and 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  it  reaches  the  eye 
stationed  on  a  distant  mountam,  though  valleys, 
and  rivers,  and  seas  intervene.  Behold,  the  sun 
arises  s  and  in  less  time  than  is  requiaite  to 
reduce  his  distance  from  the  earth,  in  diameters 
qf  our  globe,  to  leagues,  and  from  leagues  to 
miles,  to  write  down  and  to  recite  the  sum,  I  am 
ahready  cheered  with  his  rays,  and  *'feel  his 
sovereign  vital  lamp,"  What  do  you  think  is 
the  fact  here,<-«-a  fact  as  demonstrably  certain  as 
that  two  added  to  three  amount  to  five  ?  Light 
travels  down  to  ua  from  the  sun,  hi  a  space  of 
time  somewhat  less  than  eight  minutes,  say  the 
half  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  of  this  portion  of 
time  you  have  a  distinct  idea,  but  of  th«  dis- 
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tanee,  and  eonsequently  the  rapidity  of  lightfb 
progress,  you  can  absolutely  form  no  idea  at  all ; 
it  is  expreised  to  the  eye  indeed  by  ciphers, 
and  to  the  ear  by  sounda,  but  thought  is  lost 
while  it  attempts  the  computation  {  the  distance 
IS  71.780,000  miles. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example.     From 
London  to  Bath  is  108  miles.    The  speediest  of 
oar  modes  of  conveyance  requires  more  than 
14  hours  to  perform  that  distance.     The  cir- 
cumferenoe  of  the  globe  is  about  Q4,000  miles. 
Were  it  possible  then  to  travel  round  the  globe 
without  the  interruption  of  a  single  instant,  at 
the  rate  of  the  speediest  carriage  it  would  re*- 
qaire  180  days  of  84  hours  each,  to  perform  a 
single  round  i  this  multiplied  by  8000,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  being  so  many  times  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  g^obe,  produces  1077  years, 
the  time  requisite  to  peribrm  a  distance  equal  to 
that  of  the  aun,  without  a  moment's  interruption, 
and  at  the  speediest  rate  of  travelling.     Now, 
light  travels  through  that  prodi^ous  distance  in 
little  more  than  seven  minutes ;  its  velocity  there- 
fore Ihr  exceeds  all  human  comprehension  :  strik- 
ing  representation   of  that  inconceivable,  that 
awful  rapidity,  with  which  the  Creator  oommur 
nicates  himself  to  his  creatures!      Even  light 
requhres  time  to  run  its  raeei  but  before  the 
fountain  of  light,  distance  is  swallowed  up  and 
time  is  lost. 

A  third  singular  quality  of  this  wonderfhl,  this 
glorious  creature  of  God,  is,  that  notwithstanding 
its  motion  is  thus  inconceivably  rapid,  it  is  not 
only  perfectly  harmless,  but  highly  grateftil  and 
salutary.  The  motion  of  every  other  body,  when 
violently  accelerated,  carries  death  and  destruc- 
tion along  with  it  A  globe  of  Iron  hurled  from 
the  engine  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  pierces 
through  ribs  of  solid  oak,  and  shatters  to  atoms 
the  flinty  rock.  The  river,  swelled  by  the  tofw 
rent  from  the  mountain,  with  resistless  impetu- 
oeity  sweeps  before  it  the  well-compacted  bridge, 
the  shepherd  and  his  flock,  the  husbandman  and 
his  harvest,  the  mechanic  and  his  forge.  Let  air, 
"*  thin  air,"  be  excited  into  more  than  ordinary 
speed,  and  it  gradually  rises  from  the  pleasant 
breexe,  to  the  brisk  gale,  to  the  stormy  wind,  to 
the  roaring  tempest,  to  the  merciless  hurricane ; 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  tom  up  by  the  roots, 
the  ocean  rages,  and  proud  victorious  navies  are 
buried  in  the  deep.  But  what  is  the  rapidity  of 
any,  of  all  these,  compared  to  that  of  light  P  Tet 
God  has  tempered  its  rapidity  so,  that  the  most 
delicate  of  our  organs,  the  eye,  not  only  sustains 
no  injury,  but  derives  unspeakable  benefit  and 
delight,  from  this  instantaneous  transmission  of  its 
rays.  But  tliat  same  God  can,  when  he  will, 
arm  it  too  with  sudden  and  irresistible  death. 
See,  it  bursts  from  yonder  thundery  cloud,  and 
**  the  cloud*capt  tower  "  is  rent  from  the  summit 
to  the  foundation ;  It  falls  on  hapless  man,  and 
the  manow,  and  the  solid  bone  which  contains 


the  marrow,  are  melted  away  before  it.  Pleasing, 
awfril,  view  of  the  God  of  justice,  of  the  God  of 
love  I  a  consuming  flre,  a  lambent  flame  !  In- 
teresting and  instructive  view* of  the  sovereign 
power  which  he  possesses,  which  he  exercises 
over  every  creature,  to  make  It  a  well-spring  of 
delight,  or  a  mhilster  of  vengeance !  Glorious 
display  of  mercy  overflowing,  but  judgment  re- 
strained! Light,  an  universal,  perennial,  per- 
manent source  of  life  and  joy,  but  only  in  a 
few  rarer  transient  instances,  the  instrument  of 
death. 

Fourth.  Anotherprecious  and  hnportant  quality 
of  light  is,  its  furnishing  man  with  an  extensive 
and  useful  power  of  discriminating  object  from 
object ;  and  to  this  end  Providence  has  graciously 
supplied  him  with  an  organ  completely  adapted 
to  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Let  light  be 
withdrawn,  and  this  fiiir  and  well-ordered  frame 
of  .nature  reverts  to  chaos;  "ancient  night"  re- 
sumes her  murky  empire ;  every  thing  is  con- 
founded :  for  what  is  beauty  not  seen  ?  what  is 
order  and  harmony  not  understood?  And 
nothing  can  be  seen  without  light,  nothing  under- 
stood or  distinguished  unless  the  medium  be 
clear.  T*he  range  of  our  other  senses,  how  con- 
tracted it  is  I  The  objects  of  taste  and  touch,  in 
order  to  be  discerned,  must  be  closely  applied  to 
their  respective  organs;  those  of  smelling  affect 
us  only  when  brought  very  near ;  sound  grows 
fainter  and  fainter  with  distance,  and  a  very  few 
leagues  remote  fades  and  dies  ;  but  the  eye, 
aided  by  light,  darts  like  lightning  f^m  pole  to 
pole,  measures  the  planets,  discriminates  the 
fixed  stars,  whose  distance  hr  transcends  that  of 
the  sun  ;  it  knows  no  boundary  but  the  flaming 
boundaries  of  the  world. 

With  equal  facility  and  advantage  it  is  enabled 
to  contract  its  sphere  :  it  descends  from  heaven 
to  earth,  from  the  distant  mountain's  summit  to 
the  adjacent  plain ;  it  wanders  over  the  en- 
amelled mead,  dwells  with  ever  new  delight  on 
the  *'  human  fkce  divine,"  (races  the  path  of  the 
crawling  insect.  The  eye  lends  additional  value 
to  the  objects  of  our  other  senses  ;  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  display  of 
its  beautifhl  and  varied  tints ;  the  relish  of  what 
we  eat  and  drink  becomes  more  exquisite,  or 
more  insipid  and  disgusting,  according  as  the  eye 
is  pleased,  or  offended ;  the  polish  of  the  marble, 
the  softness  of  the  downy  peach,  are  more  grate- 
ftil to  the  touch,  firom  the  concurring  testimony 
of  the  other  sense  ;  and  even  music,,  thougi* 
more  independent  on  vision  than  the  rest,  music, 
at  all  seasons  delightful,  gives  still  more  delight 
when  we  behold  the  animated  look,  elegant  form, 
the  graceful  air  of  the  person  who  sings  or  plays. 
But  the  value  and  use  of  this  precious  organ 
wholly  depend  on  the  presence  of  light  To  be 
in  the  dark  is  the  same  thing  with  being  blind. 
We  are  reduced  to  the  narrow,  comfortless,  un- 
certain, timid  sphere  of  the  prisoner  in  his  dun* 
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geon,  incapable  of  distinguishing  friend  from  foe, 
"  presented  with  an  universal  blank,  and  wisdom 
at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out" 

Fifth.  Another  property  of  light  is  its  union 
with  heat  Reflected  light  is  not  indeed  pos- 
sessed of  this  quality,  or  only  in  a  very  inferior 
degree ;  but  light,  issuing  immediately  from  a 
luminous  body,  has  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
as  well  as  of  lustre ;  and  every  body,  excited  to 
a  certain  degree  of  heat,  likewise  emits  rays  of 
light  And  what  must  be  the  mass  of  united 
light  and  heat,  treasured  up  in  yonder  glorious 
orb,  "  of  this  great  world  the  eye  and  soul,"  to 
admit  of  such  an  amazing  and  incessant  expen- 
diture in  all  directions,  and  to  remain  undi- 
minished, unexhausted,  by  a  constant  efflux  of 
almost  six  thousand  years!  Blessed  arrange- 
ment of  eternal  Providence  !  The  same  luminary 
which  irradiates  my  path,  and  directs  me  how  to 
escape  the  snare,  the  precipice,  the  enemy,  in 
unbounded  profusion  dispenses  the  vital  fluid 
which  cherishes  and  supports  universal  nature, 
maintains  the  current  in  the  stream,  multiplies 
and  matures  the  golden  harvest,  feeds  the  lamp 
of  life!  Blessed  union,  the  happiest  image  of 
Deity  here  below,  vitality  and  direction  in  one  ; 
a  quickening  and  an  informing  spirit ;  the  prin- 
ciple that  puts  in  motion,  and  which  conducts 
that  motion  aright  Adorable,  Divine  skill,  which 
has  planted  the  habitation  of  man  precisely  at 
the  point  that  terminates  the  extremes  of  hot 
and  cold,  of  oppressive  eJQTulgence  and  glimmer- 
ing obscurity ;  which  has  so  completely  adapted 
the  distance,  the  position,  the  motion  of  our  globe 
to  the  various  nature,  demands,  and  exertions  of 
its  various  regions,  and  their  various  inhabitants, 
universally  guarding  against  the  too  little  and  the 
too  much  !  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works 
Lord  God  Almighty  !  Just  and  true  are  all  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  saints  I" 

That  I  may  not  multiply  particulars  to  ex- 
haust your  patience,  and  distract  your  attention, 
I  shall  subjoin  one  more  of  the  important  pro- 
perties of  light,  namely, 

Sixth.  The  wonderful  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  propagated.  "  Behold  how  great  a  mat- 
ter a  little  fire  kindleth."  A  little  spark  elicited 
by  the  stroke  of  steel  from  the  bosom  of  the 
flint,  is  sufficient  to  set  on  fire  the  course  of 
nature.  Though  all  material  fire  were  exhausted, 
extinguished,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  those 
little  bits  of  glass,  by  which  weakness  of  sight  is 
relieved,  and  a  moment*s  sunshine,  and  furnished 
with  a  small  portion  of  combustible  matter,  I  can 
open  to  myself  a  new  source  of  light,  and,  with  it, 
of  heat,  which  may  be  extended,  and  extended 
without  limitation.  Nay,  the  friction  of  one  stick 
upon  another  will  at  length  be  excited  into  a  flame, 
and  supply  materials  of  unbounded  conflagration. 
Thus,  heaven  from  above,  and  the  surface,  nay 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  beneath,  facilitate  the 
j>rod action  of  this  salutary,  this  destructive  ele- 


ment, which  now  animates,  and  ere  long  shall 
devour  the  world. 

Having  introduced  these  just,  philosophical, 
and  beautiful  observations,  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  let  us  now  avail  ourselves  of  it, 
in  order  to  trace  the  progress  of  creation,  iu 
which  it  was  employed  as  a  powerful  agent.  As 
we  luive  intimated,  its  virgin  beams  first  fell  on 
chaos;  and  then  the  wondrous  change  began 
which  gradually  revealed  beauty,  magnificence, 
order,  and  fertility.  We  have  already  enumerated 
the  works  of  the  several  days,  without  descanting 
upon  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  That  of  the  second  principally  regarded 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  great  mass 
of  matter,  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the 
earth,  into  the  various  elements  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  a  scene  of  fertility  and  life ; 
the  determination  of  its  form  into  that  of  a  globe, 
distinguished  by  mountains  and  valleys,  seas  and 
rivers,  continents  and  islands,  of  the  diurnal 
motion  round  its  own  axis,  and  of  whatever  was 
requisite  to  establish  its  connexion  with  the 
planetary  system  of  which  it  was  henceforth  to 
become  a  constituent  part  How  much  of  that 
planetary  system  was,  during  the  same  period, 
operated  upon  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  plastic 
energy  of  the  Almighty,  we  are  not  informed ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  sun  and 
every  planet  underwent,  at  the  same  time,  a 
transformation  analogous  to  their  peculiar  cha- 
racters and  several  relations  to  each  other.  On 
the  third  day,  creation  assumed  its  verdant 
livery  ;  and  the  earth  rolled  in  its  orbit  clothed 
in  living  green,  while  its  oceans  and  rivers  re- 
flected a  silvery  light  Flowers  and  grasa,  trees 
and  plants,  herbs  and  fruits,  of  all  kinds  were  pro- 
duced in  rich  profusion. 

On  the  fourth  day,  a  most  astonishing  scene 
broke  upon  the  view  of  those  intelligent  specta- 
tors, who  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  being 
present,  and  as  watching  the  process  of  creation. 
The  earth  is  now  finished ;  the  planets  and  the 
sun  have  arrived  at  their  perfection.  All  is 
ready ;  and  the  sphefes  are  waiting  for  the  Divine 
command  to  peal  their  first  notes,  and  sound 
the  march  of  time.  The  material  source  of 
light  is  discovered ;  the  sun  bursts  forth  in  his 
new-bom  splendour,  and,  by  his  glorious  inter- 
vention, the  orbs  mysteriously  linked  with  his 
destiny  are  revealed  to  each  other;  while,  like 
their  majestic  Sovereign,  he  stands  confessed  the 
wonder  of  them  all.  The  language  in  which  this 
is  conveyed  by  the  inspired  historian  is  simple 
and  beautiful. 

"  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  luminaries  in 
the  expanse  of  the  heavens,  to  illuminate  the 
earth,  and  to  distinguish  the  day  from  the  night 
let  them  also  be  the  signals  of  terms,  times,  and 
years;  and  so  it  was.  For  God  having  made 
the  two  great  luminaries,  (the  greater  lumiiiar) 
for  the  regulation  of  the  day,  and  the  smaller 
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Jiiminary  for  the  regulation  of  the  night,)*  and 
the  stars :  he  displayed  them  in  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens  to  illuminate  the  earth,  to  regulate 
the  day  and  the  night,  and  to  distinguish  the 
light  from  the  darkness." 

It  is  thus,  without  description  or  parade,  and 
in  terms  as  hrief  as  possible,  the  Almighty  speaks 
of  the  most  stupendous  wonders  of  his  power. 
The  earth,  one  of  the  most  insignificant  planets 
in  the  system,  contains  in  itself  countless  millions 
of  creatures,  any  one  of  which,  in  the  investigar 
tion  of  its  nature  and  properties,  would  exhaust 
an  angel's  &culties,  and  at  every  step  of  his 
inquiry  awe  him  into  adoring  admiration  of  its 
great  Creator.  Yet  suns,  stars,  worlds,  and 
systems  of  worlds,  are  thus  introduced  and  dis- 
missed, as  if  they  were  no  more  than  floating 
atoms.  There  may  be,  and  there  certainly  is, 
complacency  in  the  Infinite  mind,  on  a  review 
of  every  display  of  its  wisdom  and  omnipotence. 
Bat  God  cannot  wonder;  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  conscious  of  any  emotion  of  surprise ; 
and  therefore,  in  giving  notice  of  the  operations 
of  his  hands,  he  merely  announces  their  exist- 
ence. In  a  universe  of  miracles,  He  perceives 
only  the  results  of  lus  own  volition;  He  pro- 
nounces the  whole  to  be  good ;  but  he  leaves  it 
to  his  creatures,  yes,  to  the  loftiest  and  the  best, 
humbly  and  reverently  to  exclaim,  **  Great  and 
marvellous  art  thou  in  all  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty!" 

The  fifth  day  was  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
that  uifinite  variety  of  animate  creatures,  that 
wer«  to  be  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
and  the  air.  "  Let  the  earth,*  said  the  prolific 
Source  of  being,  "  teem  with  living  reptiles ;  and 
let  flying  creatures  career  over  the  earth  through 
the  wide  expanse  of  heaven:  and  it  was  so." 
Oceans,  rivers,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  be- 
came the  abode  of  inconceivable  multitudes  of 
beings  endowed  with  life,  more  or  less  sensitive 
and  active.  The  great  sea-monsters,  whether 
amphibious  or  the  constant  tenants  of  the  deep ; 
whales  and  crocodiles,  and  all  the  crawling, 
minute,  or  prodigious  things  with  which  the 
waters  swarm ;  and  every  flying  creature,  from 
the  majestic  eagle  to  the  insect  that  finds  its 
residence  and  world  in  a  single  atom  of  light, 
all  started  into  being;  and  when  their  Creator 
and  Lord  beheld  them,  he  declared  them  to  be 
good,  and  blessed  them,  sayuig,  *'  Be  fruitful  and 

*  Moses  speaks  of  the  sun  and  moon  here,  not  according 
to  their  bulk  or  toUdeofiients,  but  according  to  the  proportion 
<fUjht  they  shed  on  the  earth.  The  expression  has  been 
cavilled  at  \j  some  who  are  as  devoid  of  mental  capacity  as 
of  csndour.  "The  moon,"  say  they, "  is  not  a  great  body ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  smallest  in  our  system."  Well; 
and  has  Moees  said  the  contrary?  He  has  said  it  is  a  great 
**■  light,**  had  he  said  otherwise  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth. 
It  is,  in  reference  to  the  earth,  next  to  the  sun,  the  greatest 
%^  in  the  solar  system;  and  so  true  is  it,  that  the  moon  is 
a  great  lights  that  it  affords  more  light  to  tho  earth  than  all 
thepkuiets  in  the  solar  system,  ond  all  the  innumerable  stars 
in  the  vamt  of  fteaveu  put  together. — A.  Claukk. 


multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  of  the  seas : "  and 
let  the  flying  creatures,  whether  fowls  or  birds,  or 
volatile  particles  instmctive  with  life,  "  multiply 
upon  the  earth." 

The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had 
come,  a  fifth  day,  when  God  said,  "  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  animals  according  to  their  kinds; 
cattle,  wild  Beasts,  and  reptiles,  according  to  their 
kinds;  the  wild  beasts,  according  to  their  kinds; 
and  every  ground  reptile,  according  to  its  kinds. 
This  also  God  saw  to  be  good.**  Thus  are  we 
made  acquainted  with  the  creation  of  the  whole 
animal  race,  from  the  mighty  behemoth  to  the 
smallest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth. 
Woods,  hills,  and  valleys  were  peopled  by  an 
incredibly  rapid  process,  with  all  their  numerous 
and  appropriate  tribes; — an  infinite  diversity 
exhibiting  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  a  wondrous  harmony  proclaiming  the 
perfect  order  of  his  plans,  and  the  unerring  wis- 
dom which  linked  together  in  mysterious  bonds 
the  multiform  parts  into  one  grand  and  com- 
prehensive whole.  The  repetition  is  remarkable, 
which  lays  as  much  stress  upon  the  formation  of 
a  worm  as  upon  that  of  a  world.  We  are  told 
once  and  again,  that  the  reptiles  of  the  terraqueous 
globe  were  the  product  of  the  Almighty  power, 
and  the  result  of  a  previously  wise  determination 
of  the  Infinite  mmd.  We  cannot  perceive  the 
use  of  many  of  these,  nor  of  those  gigantic  crea- 
tures which  are  the  terror  of  the  world;  yet 
they  are  all  the  ministers  of  Providence,  and  the 
benefactors  of  mankind ;  in  goodness  they  origin- 
ated, and  to  the  cause  of  universal  happiness  they 
are  devoted. 

The  world,  thus  formed  by  the  great  Creator, 
displayed  his  perfections:  but  there  was  yet  no 
rational  being  that  inhabited  it  to  contemplate 
these  works,  and  trace  in  them,  with  adoring 
wonder,  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  power 
of  him  who  made  them.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  declared  in  their  courses  the  glory  of 
God;  but  they  did  not  perceive  this  glory. 
The  earth,  with  its  productions,  showed  that  its 
Maker  was  divine,  but,  unendowed  with  intel- 
ligence, it  could  not  recognbe  the  Divinity. 
Man,  then,  was  formed  to  behold  this  glory,  to 
see  these  traces  of  the  Godhead,  and  on  earth  to 
respond  to  the  anthems  of  celestial  praise.  In 
order  to  manifest  his  superior  dignity  at  his 
creation,  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  solemn  consult- 
ation of  the  sacred  Trinity;  for  the  holy  volume 
plainly  intimates  a  concurrence  in  counsel  of  the 
three  Persons  for  the  formation,  as  well  as  re- 
demption, of  man.  When  other  things  were  to  be 
produced,  God  spake,  and  they  appeared.  He 
said,  let  them  be,  and  they  were :  but  at  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  he  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness."  His  body  was  formed 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  lay,  like  it,  inani- 
mate, till  a  nobler  and  immortal  principle  was 
infused  in  him  immediately  by  God  ;  "  The  Lord 
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breathed  in  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he 
became  a  living  soul."  Being  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  he  was  called  **  Adam,"  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  "  likeness." 

Springing  immediatelj  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator,  he  was  doubtless  endued  with  a  peifec- 
tion  of  body  and  soul  of  which  we  can  form  but 
a  feeble  conception.  In  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers,  he  came  into  being.  When  the  second 
Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  appeared  to  repair 
the  ruins  of  the  fldl,  he,  in  compassion  to  us, 
and  to  encourage  all  of  every  age  to  apply  to 
him  with  confidence,  became  the  babe  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  the  youth  that  dwelt  at  Naiareth  i 
but  our  progenitor  appeared  at  once  in  his  matu- 
rity, and  knew  nothing  of  feebleness,  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  of  the  dangers  and  inexperience 
of  youth.  **  He  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.*  His  body  was  probably  surrounded  like 
that  of  Moses,  when  he  descended  from  the 
Mount ;  like  that  of  Jesus,  when  he  was  tran»- 
figured  upon  Tabor.  The  divine  image  which 
he  bore,  and  in  which,  alas  I  the  most  eminent 
believers  in  this  life  are  but  very  partially  re- 
newed, consisted,  as  we  judge  from  some  expres- 
sions of  St  Paul,  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  true  holiness.  His  mind,  not  yet  darkened 
by  sin,  was  free  flrom  error  and  prejudice,  and  in- 
spired with  all  natural,  and  especially  moral 
knowledge,  necessary  for  his  state  i  his  soul  had 
no  vicious  propensity ;  his  will  was  conformed  to 
the  will  of  God.  His  heart,  filled  with  love  to 
God,  flamed  with  the  fervours  of  devotion  and 
gratitude,  by  night  and  by  day.  Full  dominion 
was  given  him  over  all  the  creatures ;  and  he  en- 
joyed an  intimate  communion  with  his  Almighty 
Friend,  and  fellowship  with  the  holy  angels.  It 
is  this  communion  and  intercourse  with  God 
which  forms  the  felicity  of  heaven ;  must  it  not 
have  given  inexpressible  delight  to  Adam  upon 
earth?  He  was  placed  in  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  a  world,  all  of  which  was  beautiful.  This  spot 
is  called  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  of  delight ;  its 
exact  situation  cannot,  with  precision,  be  asccN 
tained ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  It  should.  "  I 
do  not,"  says  good  Bishop  Hall,  <*seek  where 
that  Paradise  is  which  we  lost ;  I  know  where 
that  Paradise  Is  which  we  must  study  to  seek, 
and  hope  to  find.  As  man  was  the  image  of  God, 
so  was  that  earthly  Paradise  an  image  of  heaven  i 
both  the  images  are  lost ;  both  the  first  patterns 
are  eternal."  In  this  favoured  spot  were  col- 
lected all  that  was  useful  or  pleasant;  every 
variety  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation ;  aU 
that  could  gratify  the  senses,  the  imagination,  or 
the  heart. 

But  there  was  still  a  void  in  the  heart  of  Adam 
— ^he  still  needed  some  one  of  the  same  nature 
and  powers  with  himself  Formed  for  social  inter- 
course, he  needed  some  heart  that  would  unite 
with  his  in  celebrating  the  Author  of  all  goodi 


some  being  not,  llk«  the  angels,  elevated  above 
him,  but  of  the  same  rank  with  himself,  with 
whom  he  might  form  the  tenderest  ties.  He 
had  looked  through  the  inferior  creation,  and 
found  no  helpmeet  for  him,  and  he  sighed  for  one 
with  whom  to  share  the  happiness  which  he  en- 
joyed. How  long  he  remained  aolitaiy,  we  are 
not  informed ;  long  enougii,  however,  to  be  taught 
a  language  by  God,  and  to  receive  much  instnio- 
tion  firom  kiim,  and  to  survey  every  animal  of  the 
land  and  the  air,  and  bestow  upon  them  significant 
names.  Feeling  his  wants  disposed  him  to  seek 
this  blessing  fipom  God,  and  to  receive  it  with  grati- 
tude, it  was  not  long  withheld  firom  him.  In 
order  that  his  partner  might  be  more  endeared  to 
him,  God  was  pleased  to  make  her  not  only  "  like 
him,"  but  also  **  of  his  very  subatanee,"  and  then 
conduct  her  aa  liis  gift  tq  nuuL  VHio  can  con- 
ceive the  happiness  of  this  blessed  pair?  Sun 
rounded  by  every  thing  that  they  could  desire, 
rich  in  the  most  cordial  love  to  each  other,  and 
united  In  the  warmest  love  to  their  God  2  igno- 
rant  of  those  vices  and  passions  which  embitter 
life,  and  of  that  misery  which  is  the  fruit  and 
effect  of  sin ;  enjoying  the  visits  of  God  and  his 
angels,  what  more  did  th«y  need?  How  sweet 
was  the  interchange  of  aflbetion  between  them ! 
how  perfect  the  communion  of  thoughts,  of  8enti< 
ments,  and  good  wishes!  What  new  gratitude 
swelled  the  bosom  of  Adam,  and  with  what 
transport,  as  one  expresses  it,  "  did  he  change  the 
solitary.  My  Father  and  my  God,  into  the  social. 
Our  Father  and  our  GodP  It  is  a  state  on  which 
the  imagination  rests  with  delight;  the  mind, 
pained  with  the  sins,  the  follies,  and  the  woes 
which  now  infest  the  worid,  loves  to  wander  back 
to  the  holy  groves  of  Paradise,  and  to  linger  by 
the  peaceful  streams  of  Eden. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  unmediately 
followed  thd  six  days'  work  of  creation;  an  in- 
stitution wise  and  merdfiil,  and  appointed  for 
the  great  purposes  of  devotion  and  happhieas. 

It  is  said,  in  condescension  to  our  weak  facul- 
ties, that  **  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from 
all  his  works  which  he  had  madei"  that  is, 
he  ceased  to  create,  he  proceeded  no  further. 
Resting  implies  bodily  fatigue  and  weariness;  bat 
the  "  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fiiinteth 
not,  neither  is  weary.*  He  ceased  fVom  the  work 
of  creation  but  not  of  providence,  to  teach  us  to 
rest  from  our  work  on  that  day.  **  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it  "--«et 
it  apart  as  sacred,  in  memory  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  as  a  day  in  which  he  is  to  be  blessed 
and  praised,  and  in  wliich  he  communicates  bless- 
ings to  his  pious  worshippers.  The  fint  Sabbath 
was  the  first  whole  day  of  the  life  of  our  great 
progenitors,  the  first  of  their  week.  With  what 
emotions  would  they  gase  upon  the  glorious 
scenes  around  them  I  How  would  they  together 
hymn  thoir  Creatoi's  praise! 
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LIVINGSTON'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENAL  LAW  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

CHAPTER  n. 


n.  Tnn  «•  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure"  natn- 
raHy  succeeds  that  derfgnating  the  acts  that  are 
a  violation  of  the  law ;  for  it  points  out  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  to  be  prevented  or  repressed, 
and  in  which  they  are  to  be  asoertahied  with  the 
precision  justice  requires,  if  they  have  been  actu- 
ally committed.  It  is  not  enough  that  every 
citizen  should  know  what  actions  he  ought  to 
avoid  as  crimes ;  he  should  also  know  what  means 
he  has  of  preventing  or  punishing  such  as  injure 
him,  and  also  of  defending  himself  when  unjustly 
charged  with  the  commission  of  such  as  injure 
others. 

This  code  is  divided  into  three  books.     The 
first  contains  the  means  of  preventing  offences, 
and  of  putting  an  end  to  such  as  continue ;  de- 
signating particularly  the  cases  where  military 
force  may  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  civil  power, 
and  prescribing  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  be 
governed  in  that  service.     The  second  directs 
the  mode  of  bringing  an  oflSender  to  punishment ; 
and  the  last  gives  the  forms  that  are  to  be  used, 
in  all  judicial  proceedmgs,  to  attain  these  ends. 
An  introductory  title  states  conspicuously  and 
explicitly  the  objects  of  the  code— security  to 
the  innocent,  not  only  from  the  danger  of  an 
unjust  conviction,  but  the  apprehension  of  it ; 
the  prevention  of  intended  offences,  by  pointing 
out  when  and  how  an  individual  may  require  the 
aid  of  a  magistrate  and  his  fellow-citizens,  or  use 
his  own  physical  powers,  to  resist  aggression  ; 
the  destruction  of  all  hope  of  escape  from  merited 
punishment  by  resort  to  technical  and   formal 
objections — a  species  of  false  clemency  which 
can  arise  only  from  the  Impropriety  or  severity 
of  the  law  in  its  spirit  and  provisions,  and  which 
violates   every  principle,   as  it  destroys    every 
beneflty  it  was  meant  to  secure ;  economy  and 
dispatch,  objects  equally  desirable  for  the  prose* 
cution  of  justice  on  one  hand,  and  the  defence 
of  private  rights  on  the  other,  since  the  want  of 
them  at  once  increases  the  difficulty  of  convic- 
tion, and  lessens  the  force  of  beneficial  example 
where  there  is  guilt,  while  it  inflicts  unmerited 
punishment  on  the  innocent ;  the  abolition  of  all 
vexatious  proceedings ;  and  the  establishment  of 
simplicity  hi  forms — an  end  society  has  a  right 
to  demand,  since  the  obligations  and  restraints 
imposed  by  the  roost  perfect  laws  are  necessarily 
attended  with  an  inconvenience  that  ought  to  be 
reduced   to  the   lowest  degree  consistent  with 
public  safety.     In  pointing  out  these  distinctiy, 
as  the  objects  of  a  code  of  procedure,  Mr.  Living- 
ston remarks,  that  it  is  done  that  future  legisla- 
tures may  weigh  their  importance,  examine  how 
&r  practice  shall  prove  the  different  provisions 
to  be  in  conformity  with  them,  observe  in  what 
points  deviations  come  to  be  made,  and  intro- 


duce, if  requisite,  such  amendments  aa  will  retain 
them  in  full  effect. 

The  first  book  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
code  for  preventing  offences.  Among  them  is 
one,  for  the  roost  part,  if  not  altogether,  novels-* 
bestowing  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards  on 
liim  who  brings  an  offender  to  justice. 

This  provision,  which  may,  at  first,  strike  us 
as  fanciful,  if  not  calculated  to  encourage  delu* 
sion,  is  vindicated  by  Mr.  Livmgston  in  the  intro* 
duetory  report  to  this  code,  with  great  eloquence 
and  much  force  of  argument.  He  thinks  that 
good  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  requires  that 
some  external  mark  shoidd  be  given  of  that 
esteem  which  all  feel  for  a  citisen  who  has  per- 
formed a  meritorious  action  for  the  general  good. 
That  additional  rewards  will  strengthen  the  mo< 
tive  to  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  counteract  the  roore  refined  and  dis- 
interested impulses  which  have  the  same  ten** 
dency,  they  may  be  safely  employed.  The  re- 
wards held  out  for  diligence,  bravery,  and  skill 
in  preventing  an  offence  or  punishing  an  offender, 
are  addressed  solely  to  the  love  of  that  distinc- 
tion which  is  founded  on  public  gratitude ;  such 
rewards  may  be  expected  to  raise  the  citizen  in 
his  own  esteem,  and  give  him,  at  least,  a  limited 
celebrity,  which  not  only  augments  his  own  hap- 
piness, but,  within  a  certain  sphere,  operates  as 
an  incentive  to  promote  that  of  the  public. 

Stronger  objections  may  be  made  to  pecuniary 
rewards  for  denouncing  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain crimes.  Strong  antipathies  are  universally 
attached  to  the  name  and  office  of  an  informer, 
even  when  the  laws  are  neither  oppressive  nor 
unjust.  If  these  antipathies  originated  in  times 
and  nations  where  the  iigustice  and  oppressive 
nature  of  the  laws  forced  upon  the  people  the 
conviction  that  their  execution  was  adverse  to 
their  happiness  and  interest,  and  those  who  ex- 
erted themselves  in  promoting  it  were  the  ene- 
mies, not  the  friends,  of  society;  then  it  may 
follow  that  the  ministers  employed  in  upholding 
the  execution  of  just  and  mild  laws,  well  under- 
stood by  an  intelligent  comrounity,  will  cease  to 
be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  dishonourable 
duty ;  and  the  acceptance  of  a  reward,  sufficient 
merely  to  indemnify  for  loss  of  time,  but  not  so 
great  as  to  offier  temptations  for  false  accusation, 
will  cease  to  attach  any  odium  to  its  perform- 
ance. If  an  officer,  Mr.  Livhigston  contends, 
receives  a  salary  for  the  performance  of  his  per- 
manent functions,  an  individual  ought,  with 
equal  propriety,  to  receive  a  compensation  for 
his  occasional  service.  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
sacrifice  of  private  convenience  to  produce  a 
public  good ;  in  both  cases  it  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated.    If  public  pr^udice  is  against  it,  it 
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may  be  replied,  that  the  same  prejudice  formerly 
existed  against  the  functions  of  the  regular  officer, 
but  that  it  has  gradually  given  way  to  the  force 
of  truth  and  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

In  framing  the  provittons  which  authorise  the 
interference  of  magistrates  to  prevent  offences, 
and  to  search  for  property  illegally  taken,  the 
cases  of  interposition,  and  the  evidence  necessary, 
are  pointed  out  with  great  precision ;  a  circum- 
stance peculiarly  required  where  something  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer,  and  where 
opportunities  may  exist  for  much  oppression,  ex- 
tortion, and  fraud.  Under  the  title  of"  Suppressing 
Offences  against  Personal  Liberty,"  are  contained 
regulations  for  granting  and  enforcing  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  so  complete  as  to  give  the  fullest 
effect  of  that  most  simple  and  admirable  of  all 
contrivances  for  securing  personal  liberty. 
Strongly  impressed  with  th'e  utility  of  this  great 
writ,  Mr.  Livingston  seems  desirous  to  increase 
every  facility  for  procuring  it,  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  relief,  to  give  an  adequate  sanc- 
tion to  every  provision  respecting  it,  to  impress 
upon  the  people  the  utility  of  preserving,  and  the 
danger  of  violating  it,  and  to  perfect,  in  every 
way,  so  invaluabie  a  safeguard,  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  fathers. 
In  prescribing  the  highly  interesting  rules  for 
military  aid  to  the  civil  authority,  such  are 
adopted  as  may  attain  the  end  with  the  least 
violence.  The  militia  are  to  be  used — a  force 
differing  in  nothing  from  that  which  is  daily  at 
the  call  of  the  civil  officer,  except  in  being 
organised  and  armed.  It  is,  of  course,  only  to 
be  employed  when  the  ordinary  power  has  com- 
pletely failed.  Before  it  is  brought  up,  a  magis- 
trate must  display  a  white  flag,  and  order  the 
rioters  to  disperse.  Unless  to  repel  an  attack 
endangering  life,  the  order  to  disperse  must  be 
disobeyed  for  half  an  hour  before  offensive  arms 
are  resorted  to.  When  these  become  necessary, 
those  only  (such  as  the  sword  and  bayonet) 
which  may  be  directed  solely  against  tiie  as- 
sailants are  to  be  adopted  ;  and  the  dangerous 
effect  of  fire-arms,  which  may  injure  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty,  is  left  to  the  last 
extremity. 

Having  prescribed  the  means  of  preventing 
inchoate  offences,  and  arresting  the  course  of 
such  as  are  in  operation,  tbe  second  book  of  this 
code  contains  the  mode  of  conducting  prosecu- 
tions for  those  already  consummated.  Minute 
and  careful  regulations  are  laid  down  respecting 
arrest,  detention,  and  bail,  so  as  to  make  them 
clear  to  the  most  common  understanding.  In 
the  whole  course  of  procedure,  there  is  no  cir- 
cumstance productive  of  so  many  vexatious,  and 
even  fatal  effects,  as  that  of  arrests.  Officers  of 
justice,  often  extortionate  and  overbearing,  pass 
the  limits  of  just  authority ;  accused  men  some- 
times submit  to  this  injustice,  at  others  they 
resist  where  they  should  yield ;  and  no  incon- 


siderable proportion  of  violent  infractions  of  the 
law  constantly  arises  from  an  ignorance  of  rights 
and  duties  in  this  respect — an  ignorance  inevit- 
able where  there  b  any  obscurity  or  want  of 
fulness  and  precision  in  regulating  so  important 
a  branch  of  the  conduct  of  every  citizen. 

The  manner  and  effect  of  an  examinaUon  of 
the  accused  by  a  magistrate,  immediately  after 
his  arrest,  have  always  been  subjects  of  doubt 
and  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  gives  to  the 
innocent  the  best  opportunity  of  prompt  explana- 
tion and  self-defence ;  it  obliges  the  guilty  to 
give  that  account  of  his  conduct  which  society 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  one  apparently 
infringing  the  laws.  On  the  other,  this  explana- 
tion is  not  made  before  those  who  try  the  accused, 
and,  of  course,  gives  him  little  of  its  benefit ;  it 
may  be  attended  with  captious  and  insidious 
questions,  which  disguise  rather  than  elucidate 
the  truth ;  and  it  may  unjustly  increase  suspicion 
against  the  thoughtless  or  the  timid.  To  secure 
these  advantages,  and  to  obviate  these  dangers, 
several  provisions  are  introduced  into  this  code. 
The  prisoner,  as  soon  as  arrested,  is  to  have 
counsel.  Before  his  own  examination  he  is 
allowed  to  hear  and  read  the  evidence  and  depo- 
sitions of  the  witnesses  against  him.  The  inter- 
rogatories which  he  is  then  required  to  answer 
are  prescribed  by  law,  and  point  only  to  such 
simple  circumstances  as  can  be  detailed  with 
great  simplicity  of  language.  The  answen  are 
voluntary,  though  he  is  admonished  that  bis 
refusal  or  falsehood  will  operate— as  they  ought 
— unfavourably  to  the  belief  of  his  innocence, 
when  he  comes  to  be  tried  ;  and  he  is  permitted 
to  correct  and  alter,  before  he  signs  them,  the 
answers  which  the  magistrate  takes  from  his 
lips. 

Among  the  provisions  that  direct  the  mode 
of  proceeding  on  the  trial,  is  one  giving  the 
closing  argument  to  the  defendant  This  wa<i 
thought  proper  and  just,  because  it  is  an  advan- 
tage which,  from  necessity,  one  party  may,  and 
the  other  cannot,  enjoy.  There  are  disadvantages 
inseparable  from  the  podtion  of  the  accused ;  and 
to  deprive  him  of  what  may,  in  some  degree, 
counterbalance  them,  is  thought  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston to  be  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  similar  change  which 
forbids  a  judge  in  his  charge  to  recapitulate  the 
testimony,  unless  expressly  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  jury,  and  obliges  him  to  confine  his 
statements  exclusively  to  such  matters  of  law  as 
he  shall  think  necessary  for  their  information  in 
giving  their  verdict. 

The  code  concludes  with  a  third  book,  con- 
taining forms  for  all  the  proceedings  directed  or 
authorised  by  its  preceding  parts.  In  framing 
them,  which  has  been  evidently  done  with  much 
care,  Mr.  Livingston's  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  unite  brevity  with  so  much  certainty  and 
precision  as  will  secure  the  party  from  any  po^ 
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ability  of  mistaking  the  precise  £ict  of  which  he 
is  accused.     To  attain  this  end  is  certainly  to 


close  the  door  against  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  criminal  jurisprudence. 


HAIRrBREADTH  ESCAPES.— No.  IV. 

CAPTAIN  BRADT  AND  THE  INDIANS. 


Cattain  Samuel  Beadt  was  one  of  that  band 
of  biETe  men  who  lived  in  the  trying  days  of  the 
American  Revolution,  on  the  western  borders, 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  whose  names  should  be  perpetuated 
in  history.  He  held  a  commission  under  the 
United  States,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  com- 
manded a  company  of  rangers,  who  traversed 
the  foresta  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers.  He 
was  bom  in  Sheppensburgh,  in  the  year  1756, 
and  removed,  probably  when  a  boy,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Monono-gahela.  At  the  period  of 
this  adventure,  he  lived  on  Chartier  Creek,  about 
twelre  miles  below  Fort  Pitt ;  a  stream,  better 
known,  however,  to  the  pilots  and  keel-boatmen 
of  modem  days,  by  the  significant  name  of 
"Shirtee."  He  died  in  1796,  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Indian  war.  Samuel  Brady,  the  hero 
of  the  following  adventure,  was  about  six  feet  in 
height^  with  light  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  dark 
hair;  he  was  remarkably  straight;  an  athletic, 
bold,  and  vigorous  backwoodsman,  hiured  to  all 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  a  frontier  life,  and  had 
become  very  obnoxious  to  the  Indians,  from  his 
numerous  successful  attacks  on  their  war-parties, 
and  from  shooting  them  in  his  hunting  excursions, 
whenever  they  crossed  his  path,  or  came  within 
reach  of  his  rifle ;  for  he  was  personally  engaged 
in  more  hazardous  conteste  with  the  savages  than 
any  other  man  west  of  the  mountains,  excepting 
Daniel  Boone.  He  was,  in  fact,  <'an  Indian 
hater,"  as  many  of  the  early  borderers  were.  This 
class  of  men  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous 
in  thia  region  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
frontiers;  and  this,  doubtless,  arose  from  the 
slaughter  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  numerous 
murders  and  attacks  on  defenceless  families  that 
for  many  years  followed  that  disaster.  Brady 
was  also  a  very  successful  trapper  and  hunter, 
and  took  more  beavers  than  any  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  In  one  of  his  adventurous  trapping 
excursions  to  the  waters  of  the  Beaver  River,  or 
Mahoning,  which  in  early  days  so  abounded  with 
the  animals  of  this  species,  that  it  took  its  name 
from  this  fact,  it  so  happened  that  the  Indians 
surprised  him  in  his  camp,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
To  have  shot  or  tomahawked  him  on  the  spot 
would  have  been  but  a  small  gratification,  to  that 
of  satiating  their  revenge  by  burning  him  at  a 
slow  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the  Indians  of  their 
village.  He  was  therefore  taken  alive  to  their 
encampment,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Beaver 
River,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  ita  mouth. 
After  the  usual  exultations  and  rejoicings  at  the 
capture  of  a  noted  enemy,  and  causing  him  to 


run  the  gauntlet,  a  fire  was  prepared,  near  which 
Brady  was  placed,  after  being  stripped  naked, 
and  with  his  arms  unbound.  Previously  to  tying 
him  to  the  stake,  a  large  circle  was  formed 
around  him,  consisting  of  Indian  men,  women, 
and  children,  dancing  and  yelling,  and  uttering  all 
manner  of  threats  and  abuse  that  their  small 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  could  afford. 
The  prisoner  looked  on  these  preparations  for 
death,  and  on  his  savage  foes,  with  a  firm  coun- 
tenance and  a  steady  eye,  meeting  all  their 
threats  with  a  tmly  savage  fortitude.  In  the 
midst  of  all  their  dancing  and  rejoicing,  a  squaw 
of  one  of  their  chiefs  came  near  him,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms ;  quick  as  thought,  and  with  intuitive 
prescience,  he  snatched  it  from  her,  and  threw  it 
into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Horror-stmck  at 
the  sudden  outrage,  the  Indians  simultaneously 
rushed  to  rescue  the  infant  from  the  fire.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  Brady  darted  from  the 
circle,  outranning  all  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
rushed  into  the  adjacent  thickets,  with  the  Indians 
yelling  at  his  heels.  He  ascended  the  steep  side 
of  the  present  hill  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets, 
and  darting  down  the  opposite  declivity,  secreted 
himself  in  the  deep  ravines  and  laurel  thicketa 
that  abound  for  several  miles  to  the  west  of  it. 
His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  wonderful 
activity,  enabled  him  to  elude  his  enemies,  and 
reach  the  settlementa  on  the  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  which  he  crossed  by  swimming.  The  hill, 
near  whose  base  this  adventure  is  said  to  have 
happened,  still  goes  by  his  name ;  and  the  incident 
is  often  referred  to  by  the  traveller,  as  the  coach 
is  slowly  dragged  up  ita  side. 

Captain  Brady  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  north-east  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  other  was  of  the  south- 
west ;  and  the  country  is  equally  full  of  tradi- 
tionary legends  of  his  hardy  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  although  he  has  lacked  a  Flint 
to  chronicle  his  fame,  and  to  transmit  it  to  pos- 
terity in  the  glowing  and  beautiful  language  of 
that  distinguished  annalist  of  the  west.  From 
undoubted  authority,  it  seems  the  following  inci- 
dent actually  transpired  in  this  vicinity.  Brady's 
residence  was  on  Chartier^s  creek>  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio,  and  being  aman  of  herculean 
strength,  activity,  and  courage,  he  was  generally 
selected  as  the  leader  of  the  hardy  bordere:<i  L 
all  their  incursions  into  the  Indian  territory,  north 
of  the  river.  About  the  year  1 780,  on  one  occ 
sion,  a  large  party  of  warriors,  from  the  falls  of 
the  Cuyahoga  and  the  adjacent  country,  had 
made  an  inroad  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio 
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river,  in  the  lower  part  of  what  is  now  Washinf^ 
ton  county,  but  which  was  then  known  as  the 
settlement  of  the  "  Catfish  Camp,"  after  an  old 
Indian  of  that  name,  who  lived  there  when  the 
whites  first  came  into  the  country»  on  the  Mono* 
no-gahela  River.  This  party  had  murdered  several 
families,  and,  with  the  plunder,  had  re-crossed  the 
Ohioi  before  efiectual  pursuit  could  be  made. 
By  Brady  a  party  was  quickly  summoned  of  his 
chosen  followers,  who  hastened  on  after  them  i 
but  the  Indians  having  one  or  two  days  the  start, 
he  could  not  overtake  them  in  time  to  arrest  their 
return  to  the  villages*  Near  the  spot  where  the 
town  of  Ravenna  now  stands,  the  Indians  sepa^- 
rated  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  went  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  west,  to  the  faUs  of  the 
Cuyahoga«  Brady's  men  also  divided  i  a  part 
pursued  the  northern  trail,  and  a  part  went  with 
their  commander  to  the  Indian  village,  lying  on 
the  river,  in  the  present  township  of  Northampton, 
in  Portage  county.  Although  Brady  made  his 
approaches  with  the  utmost  caution,  the  Indians, 
expeoting  a  pursuit,  were  on  the  look-out,  and 
ready  to  receive  him,  with  numbers  fourfold  to 
those  of  Brady's  party,  whose  only  safety  was  in 
a  hasty  retreat,  which,  from  the  ardour  of  the 
pursuit,  ftoon  became  a  periect  flight.  Brady 
directed  his  men  to  separate,  and  each  one  to 
take  care  of  himself  a  but  the  Indians,  knowing 
Brady,  and  having  a  most  inveterate  hatred  and 
dread  of  him,  from  the  numerous  chastisements 
which  he  had  inflicted  Upon  them,  left  all  the  others, 
and  with  united  strength  pursued  him  alone. 
The  Cuyahoga  here  makes  a  wide  bend  to  the 
south,  including  a  large  tract  of  several  miles  of 
surface,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula ;  within  this 
tract  the  pursuit  was  hotly  contested.  The  Indians, 
by  extending  their  line  to  the  right  and  left, 
forced  him  On  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Having, 
in  peaceable  times,  often  hunted  over  this  ground 
with  the  Indians,  and  knowing  every  tUm  of  the 
Cuyahoga  as  familiarly  as  the  villager  knows  the 
streets  of  his  own  hamlet,  Brady  directed  his 
course  to  the  river,  at  a  spot  where  the  whole 
stream  is  compressed,  by  the  rooky  cliff's,  into  a 
narrow  channel  of  only  twenty-two  feet  across 
th^  top  of  the  chasm,  although  it  is  considerably 
wider  beneath,  near  the  water,  and  in  height  more 
than  twice  that  number  of  feet  above  the  ounent. 


Through  this  pass  the  v^ter  rushes  like  a  mce- 
horae,  chafing  and  roaring  at  the  eonfinement  of 
its  current  by  the  rocky  channel,  while,  a  short 
distance  above,  the  stream  is  at  least  fifty  yards 
wide.  Afi  he  approached  the  chasm,  Brady, 
knowing  that  life  or  death  was  in  the  effort,  con- 
centrated his  mighty  powers,  and  leaped  the 
stream  at  a  single  bound.  It  so  happened  that, 
on  the  opposite  cliff,  the  leap  was  favoured  by  a 
low  place,  into  which  he  dropped,  and  grasping 
the  bushes,  he  thus  helped  himself  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  Indians,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, were  lost  in  wonder  luid  admiration;  and, 
before  they  bad  recovered  their  ieoollectia&,  he 
was  half  way  up  the  aide  of  the  opposite  hill,  but 
still  withhi  reach  of  their  rifles*  Hiey  oouki 
easily  have  shot  him  at  any  moment  before)  but, 
being  bent  on  taking  him  aliVe,  for  torture,  and 
to  glut  their  lotig-delayed  revenge  they  forbore 
the  use  of  the  rifle  i  but  now,  seeing  him  likely 
to  escape,  they  all  fli^d  upon  him ;  one  bullet 
wounded  him  severely  in  the  hip,  but  not  m 
badly  as  to  prevent  his  progress. 

The  Indians  having  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  before  they  could  cross  the  stream,  Brady 
advanced  a  good  distance  a^head.  His  limb  was 
growing  stiff  from  the  wound,  and,  as  the  Indiins 
gained  on  him,  he  made  for  Uie  pond  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  plunging  in,  swam  under 
water  a  considerable  distance,  and  came  up  under 
the  trunk  of  a  large  oak,  which  had  £iUen  into 
the  pond.  This,  although  IpaViog  only  a  small 
breathing^lace  to  support  lif^,  still  oomplet^lf 
sheltered  him  from  their  eighth  The  Indiansi 
tracing  him  by  the  blood  to  the  water,  made  dili- 
gent search  all  round  the  pond,  but,  finding  no 
signs  of  his  exit,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  sunk  and  was  drowned.  As  they 
were  at  one  time  standing  on  the  very  tree  be- 
neath which  he  waa  concealed,  Brady,  unde^ 
standing  their  language,  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  i  and,  after  they 
had  gone,  weary,  lame,  and  hungry,  he  made 
good  his  retreat  to  his  own  home*  His  folk)wers, 
also,  all  returned  in  safety*  The  chasm  actoas 
which  he  leaped  is  known  in  all  that  region  by 
the  name  of  '*  Brady's  Leap."^'^<imerfC0ft  J^i^ 
nai  qf  Seieno9  and  ArU 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.* 

FIBST    AXTICLE. 


A  MOHtNT^s  Teflection  Will  suffice  to  convince 
us,  that  the  Infant  is  scarcely  born  when  it  com-> 
mences  a  process  of  learning.  Ito  senses  first 
receive  a  knowledge  of  the  agents  which  act 
speclflcally  upon  ihem  \  the  eye  beoomes  ac» 

*  From  **  A  Practical  'treatise  on  the  Management  and 
DifteaMft  of  Childreft.**  By  R.  T.  EvaKson,  M.D.,  and 
HbMHV  MiftVlirsiltij  MiD.,  Dublin. 


quahitedwith  light,  thifr  ear  With  M0fid,fte.,  Mi^. 
subsequenUy,  the  hifani  lewtis  to  compare  l^e 
different  sensations,  and  to  disrit*  toferenccs 
fVom  this  comparison*  Thus,  the  mother's  nippl« 
is  soon  recognised  by  the  sense  of  sight}  but  it 
is  at  a  later  period  that  the  Information  convcyw 
by  the  eye  is  corrected  by  the  touch,  so  Us  tf^ 
enable  the  mouth  or  bandft  lo  be  directed  wtto 
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certainty  towudB  the  object  in  question.  After 
a  short  period^  the  power  of  perceiving  OKtemal 
objects,  and  the  memoryi  is  so  far  educated,  that 
the  infiuit  can  detennine  the  difitonces  between 
persons,  and  becomes  capable  of  recognising  its 
mother  or  name.  All  tbis  is  really  mental  edu- 
cation, and  that  too  of  the  most  important  liind  i 
for  what  a  small  proportion  does  the  learning  of 
the  schools  bear  to  the  Itnowledge  of  external 
agents,  and  of  our  own  powers  and  relations, 
which  wo  most  require  during  the  period  of 
childhood,  and  without  wiiich  we  should  be  in* 
capable  of  supporting  our  own  existence.  We 
cannot,  however,  materially  aid  in  the  commu- 
nication of  such  iLUowledge ;  the  demands  of 
the  senses  for  their  proper  excitements  wiU  force 
it  upon  the  young  being ;  and  we  refer  to  it 
here,  only  to  show  that  the  young  child  who  is 
permitted  to  use  its  eyes  and  ears,  is  always 
busily  employed  in  learning,  and  that  the  hours 
of  play  are  not  to  be  considered  as  periods  of 
intellectual  idleness.  At  what  time  the  business 
of  formally  instructing  the  intellect  should  be 
commenced,  bcomes  an  interesting  question,  and 
one  upon  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
exbts  :  if  we  begin  too  early,  we  shall  certainly 
injure  the  health  i  and  if  we  delay  too  long,  we 
shall  often  experience  much  difficulty  in  re- 
straining the  habits  of  bodily  activity  (which  in 
such  cases  will  generally  be  acquired)  within 
limiu  fiivouxaUe  to  the  necessary  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
matters,  we  shall  probably  find  our  best  guide,  if 
we  carefully  observe  the  plans  of  nature.  She 
seldom  fiiils  to  implant  in  the  child  a  most  rest- 
less and  prying  curiosity,  which  is,  in  feality,  the 
appetite  for  knowledge,  and  should  never  be  de- 
nied its  gratification. 

Books  and  pietures  never  iail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  very  young  children ;  and  allowing 
them  to  apply  it,  ki  their  own  pleasure,  to  these, 
and  especially  to  the  latter,  is  precisely  doing 
for  the  mind  what  we  do  for  the  body  when  we 
piaee  it  in  the  garden  or  field«-4t  is  giving  it  an 
opportunity  of  taking  wholesome  exercise,  which 
it  will  cea^e  from  doing  upon  the  first  approach 
of  fatigue.  In  the  one  case,  the  child  will,  itselt 
learn  to  walk  md  run  with  firmness  i  and  as  its 
muscles  and  bones  become  stronger,  it  will 
usually  desife  to  learn  the  more  artificial  exercises 
of  nding  and  switnming.  tn  the  other  case,  an 
acquaintance  will  be  Imperceptibly  acquired  with 
the  forms  of  letters,  and  of  animals»  and  other 
external  objects  \  and  the  uses  of  the  one  being 
gradually  leamed,  and  a  curiosity  respecting  the 
others  being  excited*  ft  growing  desire  for  in- 
formation will  lead  the  child  to  devote  more 
and  mors  Hmo  to  its  aoqukement,  until  at 
length  we  shall  find  it  no  dlfilcult  matter  to  in- 
clude among  our  periodical  arrangements,  a  dally 
allotaaDt  of  a  short  portion  of  time  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction.     The  precaie  Uga  for 


adopting  this  latter  arrangement  cannot  be  ex«* 
actly  defined^^it  must  differ  a  little,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  child-^but  we  conceive  it 
should  not  be  before  the  sixth  year*  The  time 
to  be  allotted  for  instruction  is  also  a  matter  of 
moment!  it  should  never  be  long  enough  to 
pioduce  fatigue,  and  we  tliink  should  not  exceed 
two  hours  daily  during  any  part  of  the  period  of 
childhood.  By  adopting  such  a  plan  as  we  have 
recommended,  we  allow  a  child  to  learn  to 
think,  which  in  reality  is  superior  to  knowledge  i 
and  we  also  give  it  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
materials  for  thought,  by  making  an  acquaintance, 
at  its  leisure,  with  the  sensible  properties  of 
many  objects.  "  We  do  not,"  however,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  an  .ingenious  writer,  "  attempt  to 
force  their  intellectual  growth.  Do  not  feed 
them  with  meat  until  they  have  teeth  to  mas- 
ticate it.  There  is  a  great  deal  which  they 
ought  to  learn,  can  learn,  and  must  learu,  before 
they  can  or  ought  to  understand  it"  * 

So  much  for  Intellectual  education !  during  the 
period  to  which  our  consideration  is  restricted, 
namely,  the  first  eight  years  of  life,  it  should  rather 
be  laid  by  such  playful  exercise  of  the  faculties 
as  we  have  sketched.  A  more  important  subject, 
however,  is  what  we  have  designated  as  moral 
education.  This  commences  at  the  earliest  period 
of  infancy,  and  we  almost  believe  is  finished,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  before  the  individual  passes 
from  the  period  of  cluldhood.  In  monl  qualities, 
the  child  is,  indeed,  father  to  the  man ;  and  the 
education  of  these  requires  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention*  even  during  the  earliest  periods  of  in- 
fancy. No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  infants  can  avoid  observing,  that,  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  they  display  obvious  marks  of 
being-endowed  with  active  passions  and  afiections, 
and  that,  too,  in  very  varying  proportions  in 
different  individuals  Anger  is  perhaps  the  first 
which  is  displayed  to  our  notice  ;  but  Shame  and 
jealousy  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  also 
some  of  a  more  amiable  character,  as  compassion 
and  brotherly  affection.  Now,  we  must  recollect 
that  these,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  our 
moral  constitution,  are  originally  implanted  in 
us,  and  designed  for  good.  "  It  is  very  true,** 
says  Dr.  Chalmers,f  "  that  the  anger,  and  tlie 
shame,  and  the  emulation,  and  the  parental 
affection,  and  the  compassion,  and  the  love  of 
reputation,  and  the  -sense  of  propriety,  and  the 
conscience,  or  moral  sense,  are  so  many  forces  of 
a  mechanism,  which,  if  not  thus  furnished,  and 
that  too  within  certain  proportions,  would  run 
into  a  disorder  that  might  have  proved  destruc- 
tive both  of  the  individual  and  the  species.**  We 
shall  give  an  example  of  our  meaning,  and  again 
in  the  words  of  the  excellent  writer  just  quoted  t 
"The  more  patent  view  of  anger  %  that  it  is  an 

*  **  Th«  D(Mtor,*'ft  Wink  eniiady  attribatsA  t«  B9iitlwy. 
t  BridfBwatif  Tnatfaa 
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instrament  of  defence  against  the  aggressions  of 
violence  or  injustice,  and  by  which  they  are  l^ept 
in  check  from  desolating,  as  they  otherwbe 
would,  the  Cure  of  society."  In  like  manner,  all 
the  passions  and  affections  are  designed  for 
good  ;  and  we  conceive,  therefore,  that  our  object 
in  morally  educating  a  child  should  be,  not  to 
obUterate  those  forces  of  his  moral  mechanism, 
but  to  guide  them  into  a  system  of  harmonious 
operation  with  each  other.  Now,  how  is  thb 
most  likely  to  be  accomplished  ?  Is  it  not  by 
cultivating  those  affections  which  are  obviously 


good,  and,  by  their  influence,  lessening  the  vio- 
lence of  others,  whose  unrestrained  indulgence 
would  certainly  lead  to  evil  ?  Thus,  the  anger 
even  of  a  very  young  infrnt  will  be  best  r^ 
strained,  not  by  a  display  of  anger  upon  the  part  of 
its  parent,  but  by  a  steady  exhibition  of  parental 
affection,  and  by  showing  it  a  practical  example 
of  calmness.  Causes  likely  to  excite  irritability 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  infrnt ;  as 
a  habit  of  Indulgence  m  danger  will  readily  be 
acquired  before  the  counteracting  affections  can 
be  correspondingly  excited. 


WHAT  IS  HOPE? 


What  is  Hope?  'tis  the  joyoiu  birth 
Of  a  bright,  impassioned,  glowing  feeling, 

Clothing  with  beauty  the  thing^  of  earth, 
And  the  darkening  hues  of  life  concealing. 

What  is  Hope  ?  *tis  a  snmmer'B  mom, 
Without  a  cloud  of  withering  sorrow, 

In  the  sunny  vales  of  gladness  bom ; 
Bliss  of  to-day,  bride  of  to-morrow. 

What  is  Hope  ?  'tis  a  silvery  ray 

That  shines  thro'  the  darkened  clouds  of  woe, 
That  lights  up  the  gloom  of  Sorrow's  day 

When  the  streams  of  Affliction  darkly  flow. 

What  iM  Hope  ?  'tis  the  rapturous  joy 

That  thrills  thro'  the  lorer^s  anxious  breast, 

As  he  marks  the  glance  of  his  idol's  eye, 
When  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  all  expressed. 


What  is  Hope?  'tu  the  Christian's  stay, 

A  promise  of  nobler  joys  to  come, 
W^hen  the  spirit  shall  burst  from  its  "house  of  clay," 

And  fly  to  its  cloudless,  heavenly  home. 

Hope's  like  the  eagle,  on  high  careering. 

Earth  cannot  stay  her  aspiring  flight. 
Blossoms  of  bliss  in  her  mantle  bearing, 

A  sunbeam  of  joy  I  an  angel  of  light  f 

Hope  flings  her  beam  when  the  waves  are  foaming. 
And  the  trembler  hails  the  welcome  ray ; 

Hope  cheers  the  heart  of  the  wanderer  roaming 
O'er  stranger  lands,  from  his  home  away. 

Oh  1  when  the  soul  is  oppressed  with  sadness, 
Hope!  let  me  feel  thy  enkindling  power ; 

Shed  tbrth  the  smile  of  joy  and  gh^ness, 
Brighten  the  dark  and  the  gloomy  hour.    T.  W.  A. 


LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 


Burns. — **  I  well  remember,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Duncan,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons*'*  ''with 
what  delight  I  listened  to  an  interesting  conversation 
which,  while  yet  a  schoolboy,  I  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  in  my  father's  manse,  between  the 
poet  Bums  and  another  poet,  my  near  relation,  the 
amiable  Blacklock.  The  subject  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  dog.  Bums  took  up  the  question  with  all  the 
ardour  and  kindly  feeling  with  which  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  extraordinary  man  was  so  remarkably 
imbued.  It  was  a  subject  well  suited  to  call  forth  his 
powers ;  and,  when  handled  by  such  a  man,  not  less 
suited  to  interest  the  youthful  fancy.  The  anecdotes 
by  which  it  was  illustrated  have  long  escaped  my 
memory ;  but  there  was  one  sentiment  expressed  by 
Bums,  with  his  own  characteristic  enthusiasm,  which, 
as  it  threw  a  new  light  into  my  mind,  I  shall  never 
forget.  *  Man,'  said  he,  '  is  the  god  of  the  dog.  He 
knows  no  other,  he  can  understand  no  other ;  and  see 
how  he  worships  him  I  With  what  reverence  he 
crouches  at  his  feet !  with  what  love  he  fawns  upon 
him  I  with  what  dependence  he  looks  up  to  him  I  and 
with  what  cheerful  alacrity  he  obeys  him !  His  whole 
soul  is  wrapped  up  in  his  god ;  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  his  nature  are  devoted  to  his  service  ;  and 
these  powers  and  faculties  are  ennobled  by  the  inter- 
course. It  ought  just  to  be  so  with  the  Christian ;  but 
the  dog  puts  the  Christian  to  shame.'  " 

GoLnsMiTB. — **  A  few  months,"  writes  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, '*  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Scott,  author  of  *  Anti- 
Sejanus,'  and  other  political  tracts  in  support  of  Lord 
North's  administration,  I  happened  to  dine  with  Mm 
in  company  with  my  friend  Sir  George  Tnthill,  who 


was  the  doctor's  physician*  After  dinner,  Dr.  Soott 
mentioned,  as  matter  of  astonishment,  and  a  proof  of 
the  folly  of  men  who  are,  according  to  common  opinion, 
ignor&nt  of  the  world, — that  he  was  once  sent  with  t 
carte  blanche  from  the  ministry  to  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
to  induce  him  to  write  in  favour  of  the  administntioD. 
'  I  found  him,'  said  the  doctor,  '  in  a  nuserable  set  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my  authoritj ; 
I  told  him  I  was  empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for 
his  exertions ;  and  would  you  believe  it,  be  was  so 
absurd  as  to  say,  '  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply 
my  wants  without  writing  for  any  party ;  the  assist- 
ance, therefore,  you  oflier  is  unnecessary  to  me;'  and 
so  I  left  him,'  added  Dr.  Scott,  '  in  his  garret.*  "— 
Prior'9  Life  qf  GoldMmith, 

Earlv  Risino. — ^There  is  something  peculiarly 
arousing  and  strengthening,  both  to  the  trady  and  the 
mind,  in  this  early  time  of  the  morning ;  and  were  we 
always  wise  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  it  is  almost 
incredible  with  what  ease  and  pleasure  the  labours  of 
the  most  diligent  life  might  be  performed.  There  is 
an  awakening  of  the  mind  in  the  morning  which  cannot 
be  obtained  at  any  other  time  of  the  day;  and  they 
who  miss  this  go  heavily  about  their  employments, 
and  an  hour  of  their  drawling  day  is  not  equal  to  half 
an  hour  of  the  energetic  day  of  one  wBo  sees  the  sun 
rise.  When,  too,  we  take  the  day  by  the  beginning, 
we  can  regulate  the  length  Qf  it  according  to  oar 
necessities;  and  whatever  may  be  our  professional 
avocations,  we  have  time  to  perform  them,  to  cultivate 
our  minds,  and  to  worahip  our  Maker,  without  any 
one  duty  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  other.— 
Mudi€*9  Sprmg, 
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A  BAPTISM  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  KIRK. 


Tax  rigid  members  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
hsve  decided  objections  to  the  word  "  christen- 
ing," and  therefore  they  do  not  admit  it  into  their 
sacerdotal  vocabulary;  .  They  have  two  reasons 
for  exdading  it:  in  the  first  place,  they  do  not 
admit  that  a  mere  ceremony,  be  it  performed 
with  what  solemnity  it  may,  can  be  instrumental, 
that  IS,  efficacious  in  itself,  in  bringing  the  party 
upon  whom  it  b  performed  into  the  real  Church 
of  Christ,  at  what  age  soever  it  may  be  performed ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  consider  that  no 
ceremony  can  have  any  effect,  good  or  evil,  upon 
an  infant  of  only  a  few  days  old,  in  which  the 
first  rudiments  of  observation  and  judgment  are 
not  yet  developed.  It  is  true  that  the  father,  or 
some  one  in  the  father^s  stead,  if  he  is  lost  to 
the  family,  or  absent,  stands  a  sponsor,  or  "  takes 
the  vows  upon  him,"  as  it  is  termed ;  but  these 
vows,  thouc^  understood  to  be  solemn  and  bind- 
ing in  the  highest  degree,  are  taken  for  the 
sponsor  himself  and  not  for  the  child :  they  are  a 
pledge,  before  the  assembled  congregation,  or  the 
family  and  friends,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the 
child  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  paths  of  morality, 
and  instructed  in  the  principles,  and,  if  possible, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity. 
Baptism,  according  to  the  observance  of  the 
Scotch  kirk,  is,  therefore,  though  a  solemn  rite,  an 
exceedmgly  simple  one ;  and  it  is  only  when  there 
are  peculiar  circumstances  attending  a  particular 
case  that  that  case  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
written  description.  While  the  clannish  spirit 
existed  so  strongly  among  the  Highlanders  as  to 
have  conaderable  influence  upon  the,  conduct, 
the  baptizing  of  a  child,  especially  an  heir  to  the 
feudal  honours,  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing. 
The  child  was  borne  by  the  most  honourable  re- 
tainers of  the  chief,  upon  a  sort  of  couch,  woven  of 
fresh  twigs  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  the  clan, 
with  bagpipes  playing,  and  banner  dbplayed,  and 
it  was  held  upon  this  while  the  clergyman  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  Then  followed  a  great 
feast,  which  often  lasted  for  a  succession  of  days, 
and  not  unfirequently  ended,  as  most  clan  gather- 
ings used  to  do,  in  brawling  and  bloodshed.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  having  seen  the 
young  heir  of  the  late  Macdonald,  of  Glengary, 
paraded  in  this  way  through  the  streets  of  Inver- 
ness, upon  heather,  the  characteristic  tree  of  the 
clan. 

In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  baptisms  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  usually  administered  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  sermon,  preceded  by  an 
invocation,  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  rite,  and  an  enforcement  of  the  duties 
of  Christian  parents,  and  then  the  whole  closes 
with  an  admonitory  prayer.  The  entire  service 
is  oral,  and  by  this  means  it  can  be  adapted  to 
the  case  of  the  individual  parties,  for  admonition, 
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for  reproof,  or  for  encouragement,  according  as 
might  be  thought  necessary.  In  this  way,  it  is 
not  only  rendered  effective  to  those  immediately 
concerned,  but  it  is  impressive  upon  the  entire 
congregation ;  and  though  it  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  regular  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  far  from 
being  uninstnictive  in  addition  to  it. 

Among  the  more  opulent,  this  baptizing  in  the 
church,  before  the  assembled  congregation,  is 
not  common;  and  there  are  no  meetings  at 
church,  either  public  or  private,  for  baptisms 
only.  Accordingly,  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
are  baptized  in  their  own  houses.  This  is  not, 
we  believe,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  more 
rigid  formulary  of  presbyterianism,  but  "  danger 
to  the  child  from  exposure  to  the  air,"  is  easily 
pleaded,  and  readily  admitted  in  any  case  where 
it  might  be  necessary. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  something  of 
use,  in  a  family  point  of  view,  in  these  domestic 
baptisms.  The  whole  household,  including 
the  servants,  are  present  at  the  administration, 
and  generally  the  relatives  of  the  parents  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  invocation  and  the 
prayers  are  longer  than  in  the  church ;  and  the 
minister  adapts  them  to  the  parties,  to  the  place, 
and  to  the  season.  Then  follows  the  feast,  at 
which,  of  course,  the  minister  says  grace,  and 
contributes  not  a  little  both  to  the  instruction 
and  to  the  hilarity  of  all  present ;  but,  as  this  is 
a  time  of  unbending  the  mind,  the  different 
classes  of  those  who  had  assembled  as  one  family 
during  the  sacrament,  separate,  in  order  that  none 
may  act  as  a  restraint  upon  others,  but  that  all 
may  partake  freely  and  fully  in  the  general  joy 
that  another  member  has  been  added  to  the 
family,  and  while  the  hope  is  fresh  that  another 
human  being  shall  be  added  to  the  family  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

In  towns  and  crowded  places,  this  observance 
produces  littie  external  effect,  unless  there  is 
something  remarkable  in  the  case;  but  in  the 
country  it  is  looked  forward  to  with  fond  antici- 
pation, and  remembered  vrith  delight.  This  is 
especially  the  case  among  a  certain  class  of 
fanners  that  are  very  abundant  in  at  least  one  of 
the  lowland  counties  of  Scotland.  These  are, 
generally  speaking,  farmers  upon  a  pretty  large 
scale,  proprietors  of  all  that  they  cultivate,  and  liv- 
ing well  and  happily  with  every  one  around  them. 
On  some  part  of  the  farm,  generally  not  far  from 
the  homestead,  there  is  a  little  village,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  have  been  fixtures  for  generations. 
The  able-bodied  men  are  ploughmen  and  other 
servants ;  as  many  of  the  women  as  are  required 
for  the  household  and  the  dairy  live  "at  the 
place,"  as  it  is  called;  the  old  men  are  useful 
for  something ;  and  the  aged  women  and  children 
are   in  requisition   at  those  times  when   work 
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thickens.  In  the  summer,  the  children  lead  cows 
by  the  hedge-sides  and  l«ae%  where  there  is 
usually  good  grass,  but  grass  that  would  not  re- 
pay formal  collecting  by  the  proprietor.  £adi 
family  has,  moreover,  a  little  bit  of  garden,  often 
▼ery  pretty  with  flowers,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
rent  little  portions  of  land  for  the  year,  repaying 
it  in  labour ;  and  on  this  there  are  potatoes,  flax, 
and  other  vegetables  for  fiunily  use.  Where  this 
is  to  any  extent  the  case,  pauperism  Is  altogether 
unknown,  crimes  of  any  kind  are  rarely  beard  of; 
and  there  is  only  a  little  public-house  here  and 
there  by  the  road-eide,  seldom  frequented,  except 
by  wayfaring  people,  and  always  secondary  to 
some  other  employment  on  the  part  of  the  iit- 
habitant. 

In  such  a  district  as  this,  the  baptixing  of  a 
child,  especially  of  a  son  and  heir,  and  yet  more 
especially  if  that  son  and  heir  is  a  child  of  de» 
layed  hope,  is  an  event  of  some  importance  in  the 
simple  annals  of  the  place. 

Mungo  Morton,  of  Morton  Bank,  (for  he  was 
only  Mungo  Morton,  Esq.,  when  the  candidate 
applied  for  his  vote  at  an  election,)  belonged  to 
this  class  of  proprietary  Jbrmers.  His  &mily  had 
possessed  the  land  time  out  of  mind;  but  his 
father  had  been  drawn  into  some  speculations 
which,  though  they  did  not  actually  involve  him 
in  debt,  brought  him  very  near  to  it.  Mungo  had 
three  sisters,  and  the  father  bad  willed  to  each 
of  these  a  yearly  allowance,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm.  The  amount  was  not 
absolutely  ruinous,  but  it  placed  Mr.  Morton 
upon  less  advantageous  terms  than  his  neighbours 
around  hlou 

Mr.  Morten  had  just  completed  his  thirtieth  year 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  mournful 
duty  of  accompanying  an  aged  and  excellent 
&ther  to  the  family  place  of  interment,  in  the 
parish  churchyard,  and  seeing  his  body  deposited 
in  the  same  grave  which  had  received  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  mother,  fifteen  years  before.  He 
was  left  with  very  little  ready  money,  and  with 
the  farm  burdened,  as  has  been  stated ;  but  the 
farm  was  excellent  land,  in  the  highest  order,  and 
completely  stocked ;  he  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  it,  as  the  active  part  of 
the  business  had  devolved  upon  him  for  ten  years, 
and  the  old  man  had  passed  the  evening  of  life 
at  his  ease,  and  died  in  peace  with  God  and 
uan« 

Mr.  Morton  was  of  rather  staid  deportment,  a 
little  too  grave,  perhaps,  for  a  young  man  of  thirty ; 
but  he  had  been  better  educated  than  most  of 
bis  neighbours,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  per* 
son  whose  advice  was  very  desirable,  even  to 
those  who  were  his  seniors.  The  sisters,  whose 
dispositions  were  rather  gayer  than  that  of  the 
brother,  voluntarily  took  up  their  residence  at  a 
small  seaport  in  tiiie  neighbourhood,  well  known 
as  a  retreat  for  ladies  at  their  time  of  life,  all  of 
them  being  elder  than  their  brother.     The  allow* 


ance  which  their  father  had  left  them  was  regularly 
supplied,  they  lived  tt>mfortably,  and  though  the 
intercourse-  between  them  and  their  brother  was 
not  very  dose  or  constant,  they  were  on  the  best 
of  terms,  and  never  had  a  dispute  or  misunder- 
standing. 

When  Mungo  Morton  w«  left  alone  on  his 
&nn,  fait  first  object  was  to  devise  means  of  ^ 
encmabering  it  of  the  payments  to  his  rfsters, 
without  diminishkig  their  means  of  living.  Only 
one  way  of  doing  this  occuired  to  him,  but  it 
was  to  work  the  &rm  to  the  utmost  and  most 
profitable  extent,  and  save  as  much  as  ever  he 
could.  His  servants  had  had  experience  of  him 
as  a  strict,  but  kind  and  upright  master,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  one  and  all  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  second  hla  exertions  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  He  was  very  successful ;  and, 
acre  for  acre,  his  farm  was  the  most  productive 
in  the  neighbouriiood,  and  its  produce  the  best 
in  quality.  Generally  speaking,  ha  was  the 
eariiest  up ;  and  he  was  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  instrudtiog  and  encoaraging  every  body, 
and  repro*7tng  or  qwarrelUng  with  none.  It  used 
to  be  said,  that  M<»ton  of  Morton  Bonk  was 
alvays  the  first  ait  market,  and  the  first  home; 
that  the  very  weather  seemed  to  smiie  upon  hit 
fum  more  than  upon  other  farms ;  and  that,  ia 
some  instances,  his  work  Appeared  to  do  fitseif. 

A  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  fmBt^ 
ing  such  thriving  habits,  and  thriving  so  well  m 
the  exercise  of  them,  codid  not  fail  to  draw 
various  kinds  of  attention.  The  first  piwpoiitioA 
made  to  him  came  from  the  minister,  to  givelhf 
benefit  of  his  discrelaon  in  4he  kkk-atsrioa  ai 
an  elder,  as  his  ftither  had  done,  and  continued 
to  do  until  the  decay  of  nature  rendered  him  in- 
capable. This  office  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Morton  was  diligent  in  the  pnrformanee  of  the 
few  and  light  duties  which  it  lequiRd;  and  as 
there  were  no  regular  poor,  he  andeaiwuNd  to 
turn  the  voluntary  charity  of  (he  parish  to  the 
improvement  of  the  parochial  scbocd,  and  the 
winter  relief  of  the  more  necessitena  part  of  tbe 
labourers.  Doctor  Drum,  the  nioister,  lofod  Ms 
parish,  and  was  an  honour  and  a  hleasmg  to  it ; 
and  he  did  not  hide  the  light  ef  his  new  elder 
under  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Morton  thus  very  soon  became  a  man  of 
note,  not  merely  in  his  own  parish,  but  ia  the 
district  generally ;  and  being  a  man  of  note  an^ 
a  bachelor  are  two  possessions  which  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  same  individual  to  enjoy  undisturbed. 
It  was  against  the  latter  possession  chiefly  that 
the  movement  waa  made  in  the  present  case,  and 
matrons  who  had  marriageable  daughters,  when 
met  together,  unanimously  resolved,  "that  Mr. 
Morton  ought  to  have  a  ynf^'*  Many  niinoun 
w«re  put  afloat  as  to  who  ought  to  be  Mrs.  Mo^ 
ton,  but  they  all  speedily  died  away.  His  brother 
freehold  farmers,  and  their  wives,— they  were  not 
called  ladies  in  these  parts,  for  '*lady,'  io  their 
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tangue*  meant  ft  useless  femaje,  or 
one  who  does  notfaiQ^  ond  the  dsmes  tn  qoestioo, 
vfao  were,  generally  speaking,  notables,  had  many 
consultations  as  to  the  kind  of  hook  wherewithal 
MuDgo  Morton,  Bsquire,  of  Morton  Bank,  \night 
be  drawn  oot  of  the  still  waters  of  celibacy,  and 
floated  to  the  end  of  his  days  on  the  gentle  rip- 
ple of  the  matrimonial  tide.  Wealth,  personal 
aUractionB,  mental  accomplishments,  connexions, 
and  all  Itie  cords  by  which  a  man  might  be 
snppoaed  to  be  dmwn  into  honourable  love,  were 
brooght  forward,  according  as  the  speculating 
party  had  liie  meaaa  of  commanding  the  one  or 
the  odier. 

It  is  even  said,  though  we  do  not  absolutely 
▼ouch  for  the  &ct,  that  a  doser  siege  was  laid  to 
the  atabfoom  fbitdice  of  the  heart  of  the  prudent 
and  proeperooa  yeoman.  There  is  a  silent  and 
wary  mediod,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  giruig 
a  hint  that  love  may  be  made  without  any  great 
offence  to  the  object  of  it.  This  is  locally  termed 
''footie,*  and  is  held  sacred  to  purely  hymeneal 
purposes :  it  consists  in  getting  seated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table  to  the  party  to  be  hinted 
at,  and  giving  that  party,  when  otherwise  unoccu- 
pied, a  gentle  pressare  on  the  foot.  If  no  notice 
is  taken,  the  matter  ends  here ;  but  if  the  pressure 
18  retamed,  there  Is  broken  ice,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  a  maniage.  It  was  whispered— for 
on  such  matters  they  never  speak  out — that 
feotie  had  been  practbed  on  Mr.  Morton  more 
than  twen^  tuaes,  but  that  he  remained  steady 
as  the  pole,  and  cold  as  the  winter  of  its  ex- 
teenest  iatitodes.  Tins  cast  a  damp  upon  the 
qieculatioBs;  and  Ihey  were  ultimately  reduced 
to  a  single  wonder— how  strange  it  is  that  Mr. 
Morton  does  not  pay  his  addresses  to  any  body  I 
lu  the  meantime  Mr.  Morton  had  another  object 
in  rapid  progress  to  its  accomplishment,  but, 
until  that  was  reached,  he  firmly  resolved  not  to 
make  eren  the  slightest  tender  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  or  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  could  be  so 
interpreted  by  the  most  willing  mind.  To  free 
the  estate  from  all  encumbrance,  and  still  to  con- 
tinoe  to  his  sisters  their  allowance,  was  his  object, 
and  he  found,  or  fancied  that  he  could  accom- 
plish It  most  speedily  and  most  agreeably,  if  unen- 
cumbered by  any  other  connexion.  Nine  abun- 
dant crops  had  been  gathered  in,  carried  to 
market,  and  pn^tably  sold,  under  his  manage- 
ment; and  in  the  spring  of  Ae  tenth  year  he 
foond  that  he  had  saved  enough,  not  only  to 
purchase  annuities  for  bis  sisters,  but  to  buy 
stock,  the  dividends  of  which  fully  amounted  to 
the  payments  reqiured  by  the  father's  will.  The 
stock  was  bought  And  transferred ;  the  sisters  were 
changed  from  aonuitants  to  freeholders ;  and  Mr. 
Morton  rode  home  to  the  farm,  all  his  own^  and  a 
surplus  of  money  still  remaining  in  his  pocket 
Had  tkus  been  known,  it  would  certainly  have  re- 
wakened  the  speculations,  and  might  possibly 
have  brought  on  footie  again ;  but  Mungo  Mor- 


ton did  not  blow  a  trumpet  before  ^m,  and  so 
tongues  were  mute  and  feet  stationary. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  little  circumstance 
which  caused  a  slight  inquiry,  not  very  long  after 
this  time.  Mr.  Morton's  house  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  painted ;  a  good  deal  of  new  furni- 
ture was  brought  to  it;  and  he  gave  a  dinner 
party  to  about  a  dozen  of  his  neighbours,  in- 
cluding the  minister.  No  lady  was  there,  however, 
nor  could  the  most  willing  to  dispose  among  the 
assembled  fathers  trace  the  least  tendency  to 
matrimony  in  the  conversation  or  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Morton. 

Two  or  three  Sundays  after,  there  was  a  dis- 
covery, however,  though  what  was  discovered  was 
no  great  matter.  Miss  Mary  Hay,  by  far  the  best 
educated  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  though 
misfortune  had  overtaken  her  family,  and  she  had 
no  fortune  except  a  small  aimuity  from  a  brother 
in  India,  had  resided  with  her  mother,  in  a  neat 
little  cottage,  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  village, 
about  midway  between  Mr.  Morton's  bouse  and 
the  parish  church.  In  earlier  life  Miss  Hay 
had  been  very  beautiful,  and  though  the  mere 
bloom  of  youth  was  over,  and  she  was  now 
considerably  turned  of  thirty,  she  was  a  female 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  understood  to 
be  of  delightful  manners,  as  far  as  these  were 
known.  She  attended  church  very  regularly, 
and  carried  her  little  Bible  in  her  cambric 
handkerchief,  sometunes  in  her  hand  and  some- 
times under  her  arm.  On  this  particular  Sunday, 
as  she  was  walking  from  church,  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  Mr.  Morton,  the  Bible  dropped  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Morton  took  it  up  and  delivered 
it  to  its  owner,  bowing  at  the  same  time ;  and 
Miss  Hay  bowed  in  return,  as  more  than  ten 
witnesses  could  certify :  not  only  this,  but  they 
walked  on  together  until  their  roads  separated, 
Mr.  Morton  again  touching  his  hat,  and  bowing 
at  parting,  and  Miss  Hay  bowing  in  return,  and, 
it  was  positively  averred,  waving  her  handkerchief. 
It  was  Sunday,  and  the  people  then  and  there 
were  very  strict  in  their  religious  observances; 
but  this  was  too  much  to  keep  for  a  night,  and, 
consequently,  there  were  divers  associatings  and 
comomnings  on  the  subject. 

The  week  was  one  of  wonderment,  that  all  the 
yonth  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  neighbourhood 
should  have  been  passed  over  for  Mary  Hay; 
and  by  Saturday  evening  the  ultimate  conclusion 
was  arrived  at,  '*  that  Mungo  Morton,  of  Morton 
Bank,  was  out  of  his  senses."  The  next  day  made 
matters  worse ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  congregation 
assembled,  and  the  precentor  taken  his  place  in 
the  desk,  than  he  read  with  an  audible  voice  the 
following  momentous  words  :  **  There  is  a  purpose 
of  marriage  between  Mungo  Morton,  Esq.,  of  MoK 
ton  Bank,  and  Miss  Mary  Hay,  both  of  this  parish, 
proclaimed  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time ;  if 
any  person  can  show  cause  why  these  parties 
should  not  be  joined  in  lawful  wedlock,  let  them 
T  2 
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come  forward  and  state  the  same,  time  and  place 
convenient."  Neither  Mr.  Morton  nor  Miss  Hay 
appeared  at  the  parish  church  that  Sunday ;  the 
marriage  was  performed  privately  on  the  Monday 
morning ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  drove  off  for 
a  jaunt  of  a  few  weeks,  leaving  their  neighbours 
to  excite  each  other's  wonder.  To  the  parties 
themselves  there  was  of  course  no  wondering :  it 
was  a  betrothment  of  nearly  ten  years  standing ; 
but  Mary  agreed  with  her  future  husband,  in  the 
prudence  of  delaying  their  union  until  the  farm 
was  clear  from  encumbrance,  and  all  in  a  fair  train 
for  substantial  and  prosperous  enjoyment. 

Upon  their  return,  the  usual  entertainments 
were  given  and  exchanged,  and  Morton  and  his 
Mary  very  soon  became  ornaments  to  the  district, 
and  a  blessing  to  every  one  who  required  either 
their  advice  or  assistance. 

At  this  period  the  cup  of  human  bliss  appeared 
to  be  full  to  Mr.  Morton.  He  was  prospering 
more  and  more  every  day  in  his  circumstances, 
he  was  married  to  the  woman  he  had  long  loved, 
and  he  was  not  merely  respected,  but  looked  up 
to  by  all  who  knew  him ;  but  the  cup  of  human 
bliss  is  seldom  full  in  this  life,  or,  if  it  be,  there  is 
always  sure  to  be  some  bitter  drop  in  it.  This  is 
no  doubt  wisely  ordained,  as  leading  the  thoughts 
of  man  to  another  and  a  better  world  as  the  haven 
of  his  rest,  and  the  home  of  his  enjoyment.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  bitter  drop  is  hard  for 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  more  difficult  to  be  borne  the  smaller  it 
is  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  There  was  every 
comfort,  and  every  source  of  happiness  within 
and  about  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Morton;  but 
three  years  passed  away  and  he  remained  child- 
less. His  wealth  was  increasing  every  day,  his 
sisters,  now  advancing  into  years,  had  become 


confirmed  in  their  celibacy ;  and,  carefully  as  he 
husbanded  the  family  property,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  Mortons,  of  Morton 
Bank,  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  skill  were 
to  go  to  he  knew  not  who ;  but — 

The  fourth  year  changed  the  aspect  of  things 
in  this  respect ;  and  after  a  period  of  considerable 
anxiety  a  fine  healthy  boy  was  bom.  The  fondest 
earthly  wish  of  the  parents  was  now  realised,  and 
the  baptising  of  young  Morton  was  to  be  an  es- 
pecial festival  in  the  family.  It  was  delayed  until 
the  mother  could  be  present,  and  take  her  place 
as  the  entertainer;  and  so  much  did  Morton*s 
neighbours  esteem  him,  and  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  joy,  that  it  was  a  holiday  in  the  parish  ;  the 
bell  was  kept  constantly  tolling,  and  a  bonfire  was 
lighted  up  on  the  hill;  labour  was  suspended, 
and  those  who  could  not  find  room  in  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Morton  feasted  and  made  merry  in  other 
places. 

Doctor  Drum  was  not  the  least  happy  upon 
the  occasion,  and  he  gave  expression  to  the  first 
emotions  of  his  happiness  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  that  Being  who  had  gratified  the 
wishes  of  so  deserving  a  pair.  His  addresses  and 
prayers  were  longer  and  more  fervent  than  is 
usual  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  he  contrived  to 
frame  them  so  as  to  convey  wholesome  instruc- 
tion and  sound  advice  to  all  persons. 

After  the  religious  rite  came  the  feast,  the 
table  being  surrounded  by  as  many  of  Morton's 
neighbours,  and  the  grown-up  part  of  their  families, 
as  could  find  room ;  while  the  juvenile  branches 
dined  in  another  apartment,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  parish  schoolmaster :  the  feast 
was  abundant,  the  guests  happy,  and  "  all  things 
done  decently  and  in  order." 


LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

CHAPTER  III. 


A  BLACK  slave  entered,  and,  bowing  himself 
before  her  with  his  forehead  on  the  ground,  and 
the  hands  over  the  head,  addressed  to  her  some 
words  in  Arabic.  "  Go,"  said  she,  "  your  dinner 
awaits  you ;  return  quickly.  I  shall  think  of  you, 
and  endeavour  to  see  and  distinguish  more  clearly, 
in  the  confusion  of  my  ideas,  somewhat  more  of 
yourself  and  your  future  fate.  I  eat  with  no 
one.  I  live  very  soberly,  on  bread  and  fruits,  at 
the  hour  when  want  requires  it ;  these  are  suffi- 
cient for  me,  but  I  must  not  put  my  guest  on 
my  regimen." 

I  was  conducted  into  a  summer-house  over- 
hung with  jessamine  flowers  and  laurel-roses,  at 
tie  gate  of  the  gardens.  There  were  covers  laid 
for  myself  and  my  friend.  We  dined  quickly, 
but  she  waited  not  till  our  repast  was  ended 
before  she  sent  Leonard!  to  say  that  she  awaited 
me. 


I  found  her  smoking  from  a  long  oriental  pipe, 
one  of  which  she  ordered  for  me.  I  had  been 
already  accustomed  to  see  the  roost  beautiful 
and  elegant  women  of  the  East  smoke,  and  I 
saw  nothing  to  shock  the  senses  in  the  attitude 
of  the  figure,  so  gracious  and  nonchalant,  nor  in 
the  odorous  vapour  which,  in  slender  columns, 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  that  lovely  woman,  in- 
terrupting without  cooling  the  conversation.  We 
thus  conversed  for  a  long  time,  and  always  on 
the  favourite  subject— on  the  only  and  mystic 
theme  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  this  modem 
magician ;  recalling  the  apt  resemblance  of  the 
famous  magicians  of  antiquity — ^the  Circe  of  the 
deserts. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  religious  doctrines 
of  Lady  Hester  consisted  of  a  skilful  though  con- 
fused union  of  different  religions,  amidst  which 
she  has  condemned  herself  to  live  as  myste- 
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rioutiy  as  the  Dnixes,  of  whose  mystic  secret 
she  may  be  peiliaps  the  sole  depositary ;  resigned 
as  the  Mussulman,  and,  like  him  too,  a  fatalist ; 
awaiting,  with  the  Jew,  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and,  with  the  Christian,  professing  the 
worship  of  Christ,  and  following  the  practice  of 
all  charitable  morality.  Add  to  these,  the  fan- 
tastic colourings  and  the  supernatural  dreams 
of  an  imagination  tinged  with  the  East,  and 
wanned  by  solitude  and  meditation — some  reve- 
lations, perhaps,  from  the  Arab  astrologers — and 
you  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  that 
lofty  and  fantastic  union  of  feeling  which  it  may 
be  more  conect  to  denominate  folly,  than  to 
analyse  or  comprehend*  And  yet  there  is  nought 
of  foolish  or  disordered  feeling  about  her.  Folly, 
which  is  written  in  such  evident  characters  in 
the  eyes,  cannot  be  detected  in  her  regard,  so 
noble  and  so  direct.  Folly,  which  always  betrays 
itself  by  some  involuntary  interruption  of  a  chain 
of  conversation,  by  rough,  disordered,  and  eccen- 
tric digressions,  never  shows  itself  in  the  conver- 
sation or  language  of  Lady  Hester,  which,  though 
lofty,  mysterious,  and  wavering,  is  yet  sustained, 
and  ever  in  union  with  its  object.  Were  I  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  I  should  rather  say  that 
her  folly  (if  it  deserve  such  a  name)  b  both 
voluntary  and  studied,  and  is  known  to  itself; 
and  for  the  assumption  and  support  of  which, 
reasons  and  causes  might  be  assigned.  The 
powerful  admiration  that  her  genius  has  exercised, 
and  still  exercises,  over  the  Arab  population 
around  the  mountains,  sufficiently  proves  that 
her  apparent  folly  is  but  a  medium,  and  not  an 
end.  Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  wonderful 
land,  amongst  those  tribes  of  the  rocks  and  the 
deserts,  whose  imaginations  are  more  darkly 
coloured  than  the  horizon  of  their  sands  or  their 
seas,  it  requires  either  the  word  of  Mohammed  or 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  It  requires,  also,  the 
communion  vrith  the  stars,  with  prophecies,  or 
with  miracles — the  second-sight  of  genius.  Lady 
Stanhope  has  entered  into  and  understood  these 
mystic  theories,  first,  by  the  lofty  bearing  of  an 
intellect  naturally  of  a  superior  order,  as  well  as, 
in  the  second  place,  seducing,  as  it  were,  herself 
(the  power  only  of  high  intellectual  faculties) 
into  the  first  neophytic  belief  of  that  symbolism 
which  she  had  intended  to  create  only  for 
others. 

Such  is  the  effect  which  this  woman  has  pro- 
duced upon  roe.  Tou  cannot  classify  her,  or 
judge  her  by  one  word  ;  she  may  be  considered 
as  a  statue  of  vast  dimensions,  only  looked  upon 
to  advanta|<e  in  one  point  of  light.  J  should  not 
be  surprised  if  a  future  day  were  1j  fulfil  the 
realisation  of  a  portion  of  that  piophetic  fate 
which  she  deigns  for  herself— an  empire  in 
Arabia,  and  a  throne  in  Jerusalem.  I'he  slightest 
political  commotion  in  the  region  of  the  East 
which  she  inhabits  might  lift  her  up  to  this 
height.     On  this  subject  I  lemari^ed  to  her,  that 


I  had  only  one  reproach  to  make  to  her  genius, 
it  was  that  of  being  too  timid  during  the  develop- 
ment of  stirring  events,  and  of  not  having  pushed 
her  fortune  onwards  where  it  would  have  con- 
ducted her. 

*'  You  speak,"  said  she,  "  as  a  man  who  reposes 
too  much  reliance  in  the  power  of  the  human 
will,  and  not  sufficiently  on  the  alone  and  irre- 
sistible empire  of  destiny.  My  strength  in  myself 
relies  on  that  I  awut  it,  I  do  not  summon  it ; 
I  watch.  I  have  diminished  my  fortune  greatly. 
I  am  now  alone  and  abandoned  to  myself  on 
this  desert  rock,  a  prey  for  the  first  daring  soul 
that  forces  my  gates ;  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
faithless  domestics  and  ungrateful  slaves,  who 
despoil  me  daily,  and  sometimes  threaten  my 
life.  Even  lately  I  only  owed  my  safety  to  this 
poniard,  which  I  was  forced  to  use  to  defend 
myself  agdnst  a  black  slave  whom  I  have  brought 
up.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tribulations, 
I  am  happy.  I  reply  to  all  by  that  sacred  word 
of  the  Mussulmans — AUcih  kerim!  "  the  will  of 
God  ;**  and  I  await  with  confidence  the  advent 
of  that  futurity  of  which  I  have  spoken  to 
you,  and  of  which  I  was  anxious  to  inspire 
you." 

After  having  smoked  several  pipes,  and  drank 
several  cups  of  coffee  that  were  brought  in  by 
the  negro  slaves  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
"  Come,**  said  she,  "  I  am  going  to  conduct  you 
into  a  sanctuary  wherein  I  suffer  none  profane 
to  enter;  it  is  my  garden." 

We  descended  to  it  by  several  steps;  and 
I  wandered  with  her  in  perfect  enchantment 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Turkish  gar- 
dens that  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  East.  There 
were  shadowy  arbours,  whose  vaulted  verdure  was 
lit  by  the  shining  clusters  of  the  grapes  of  the 
promised  land ;  kiosks,  whose  arabesque  sculp- 
tures were  interlaced  by  the  jasmine  and  tlie 
clinging  convolvulus  of  Asia;  marble  basins, 
where  artificial  waters,  brought  there  from  a 
league's  distance,  were  murmuring  and  softly 
gushing ;  walks,  along  which  were  planted  Eng- 
lish and  European  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  those 
native  to  the  soil ;  greenswards,  sown  with  rich 
flowering  shrubs ;  whilst  marble  compartments 
enclosed  sheaves  of  flowers,  whose  rare  beauty  I 
had  never  before  beheld.  Such  was  this  garden. 
We  rested  frequently  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ornamental  kiosks,  whilst  the  inexhaustible  con- 
versation of  Lady  Hester  never  left  the  mystic 
or  elevated  tone  of  subject  on  which  she  had 
conversed  in  the  morning. 

Before  ending  her  conversation  she  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  me. 

"  Since  destiny  has  sent  you  here,  and  that  a 
wondrous  sympathy  between  our  stars  permits 
me  to  confide  to  you  that  which  I  would  never 
confide  to  other  profane  minds,  come  vrith  me, 
and  you  shall  behold  with  your  own  eyes  a  pro- 
digy of  nature,  whose   ulterior   destination   is 
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known  Iwt  to  me  uid  to  tlioM  who  mre  vened  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  same  science ;  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  East  had  announced  it  for  ages  back, 
and  you  shall  judge  yourself  whether  these  pro- 
phecies have  been  accomplished." 

She  opened  a  gate  of  the  garden  which  led  to 
a  small  interior  court,  where  I  saw  two  splendid 
Arabian  mares,  of  the  finest  race  and  the  most 
beautiful  forms. 

"  Approach  and  view  this  bay  mare,  and  see 
whether  nature  has  not  fulfilled  in  her  all  that  is 
written  of  the  one  that  is  to  bear  the  Messiah." 

She  was  bom  ready  saddled.  I  saw,  in  fiict, 
in  this  fine  animal,  a  diversion  from  the  usual 
course  of  nature  sufficiently  rare  to  delude  the 
vulgar  credulity  of  a  semi*barbarous  people.  This 
mare  had,  instead  of  a  well-developed  shoulder, 
a  cavity  so  large  and  deep,  and  imitating  so 
closely  the  form  of  a  Turkish  saddle,  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  she  was  bom  ready 
saddled ;  and  with  stirraps  she  might  easily  have 
been  mounted  without  requiring  a  saddle.  This 
mare,  noble  as  she  was,  seemed  accustomed  to 
the  admiration  and  respect  which  Lady  Stanhope 
and  her  slaves  showed  for  her,  and  to  presage  all 
the  dignity  of  her  future  mission.  No  person 
has  ever  mounted  her,  and  two  Arab  grooms 
kept  a  constant  watchful  care  over  her,  without 
losing  sight  of  her  for  one  instant 

Another  white  mare,  in  my  opinion  infinitely 
the  finer  of  the  two,  partakes  with  the  other  of 
the  respectful  cares  of  Lady  Stanhope ;  she  has 
likewise  never  been  mounted.  Lady  Hester  did 
not  inform  me,  but  left  me  to  understand,  that 
although  the  destiny  of  the  white  mare  was  a 
less  holy  one,  she  had,  nevertheless,  a  mysterious 
and  important  one  to  fulfil ;  and  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  Lady  Stanhope  reserved  it  to 
mount  herself,  on  the  day  when  she  would  enter 
the  reconquered  city  of  Jerusalem  by  the  side 
of  the  Messiah. 

After  these  animals  had  walked  for  some  time 
on  a  greensward  without  the  walls  of  her  fortress- 
habitation,  and  we  had  remarked  the  softness 
and  grace  of  their  steps  and  motions,  we  re- 
entered, and  I  renewed  to  Lady  Hester  my  re- 
quests that  she  would  permit  me  to  introduce  to 
her  my  friend  M.  de  Parseval,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  in  my  journey,  and  had  followed  me, 
in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  to  her  abode,  and 
had  been  awaiting  since  the  morning  for  that 
finvour  of  which  Lady  Hester  was  so  sparing. 
Eventually  she  consented,  and  we  all  three 
entered  to  pass  the  evenings  or  rather  the  night, 
in  the  little  room  I  have  already  described. 
Coffee  and  pipes  were  supplied  again,  with  orien- 
tal profusion,  and  the  room  was  soon  filled  with 
such  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  the  form  of  Lady 
Stanhope  was  only  seen  through  an  atmosphere 
similar  to  the  magical  atmosphere  of  incantations. 
She  spoke  again  with  the  same  power*  grace, 
and  freedonXybDl  with  infinitely  leas  of  the  super- 


natural, oa  subjects  which  bore  to  her  a  less 
serious  infiuence,  than  she  had  ever  done  lo  me 
previously. 

**  I  hope,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  that  you  are 
an  aristocrat,  and,  in  looking  at  you,  I  do  not 
doubt  it." 

"  You  are  deceived,  my  lady,"  I  replied,  "  I 
am  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  a  democrat ;  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  view  the  two  sides  of  the 
medalUon  of  humanity,  and  to  find  the  one  as 
hollow  as  the  other.  I  would  exclusively  sap- 
port  and  become  a  partisan  of  that  class  which 
could  perfect  and  ameliorate  the  general  mass 
of  mankind,  whether  it  be  that  portion  which 
occupies  the  summit  or  the  foot  of  the  social 
ladder.  I  am  neither  for  the  mass  of  the  people, 
nor  for  the  exclusive  great,  but  for  the  entire 
mass  of  humanity ;  and  I  believe  that  the  ? irtue 
which  will  bring  perfection  into  the  world  be- 
longs neither  to  aristocratic  nor  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  a 
divine  morality,  the  fruit  of  a  perfect  religioo. 
The  civilisation  of  a  people  is  their  faith." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  she,  "  but  I  am  never- 
theless an  aristocrat  in  spite  of  myself.  And 
you  will  agree,"  added  she,  "  that  if  there  are 
vices  amongst  the  aristocracy,  there  are  also 
lofty  virtues  beside  them  to  retrieve  and  compen- 
sate for  them;  whilst,  in  a  democracy,  1  see 
many  of  the  basest  and  envied  vices,  but  I  look 
in  vain  for  lofty  virtues." 

"  My  lady,"  I  replied,  '*  it  is  not  precisely  thus. 
In  each  of  these  divisions  of  society  there  are 
vices  and  virtues ;  but  in  the  higher  classes  the 
very  vices  present  a  brilliant  aspects  in  the  lower 
classes,  on  the  contrary,  those  vices  show  them- 
selves in  all  their  nakedness,  the  very  contem- 
plation of  which  becomes  ii^urious  to  the  senti- 
ments of  morality.  The  difference  is  in  the  ap* 
pearance  alone,  and  not  in  the  fact;  but,  in 
reality,  the  vice  becomes  more  hideous  and 
vicious  when  developed  in  the  person  oi  one  who 
is  rich,  lofty,  and  instructed,  than  in  one  who  ts 
without  bread  to  suffice  him,  or  guiding  light  of 
any  kind  to  direct  him;  for  in  the  one,  vice  is 
the  result  of  choice,  in  the  other,  the  result  of 
necessity.  Despise  it,  therefore,  wherever  it  is 
found,  especially  amongst  the  vicious  aristocracy; 
and  do  not  let  us  judge  of  humanity  by  the  tribes 
of  men,  but  by  man  himself.  The  great  wouM 
possess  the  vices  of  the  people  if  they  were 
them ;  and  the  lower  classes  would  possess  the 
vices  of  the  great  if  they  were  in  their  places, 
the  balance  is  equal,  let  us  not  weigh  it." 

'*  Well,"  she  replied,  *'  let  us  pass  on  i  but 
allow  me  to  indulge  in  the  belief  that  you  are  ao 
aristocrat  like  myself;  it  would  cost  me  too 
much  to  believe  that  you  were  of  the  number 
of  those  young  Frenchmen  who  raise  the  popular 
violence  against  all  the  considerations  which 
God,  nature,  or  society  have  made  to  govern  the 
world,  and  throw  down  the  edifice  but  to  buiM 
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up  from  its  ram  m  pedestal  to  their  eiivloas 
baseness." 

**  No,*  I  ssid,  **  do  not  distress  youreelf«  I  an 
not  one  of  then ;  I  •  belong  only  to  those  who 
despise,  not  those  who  occupy  an  inferior  posi- 
tion to  themseKes  in  the  soci^  state,  respecting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  which  is  above  them,  hut 
wfao0e  desire  or  dream  would  be  to  lead  all  men 
— independent  of  the  station  they  occupy  in  the 
aibitcary  hierarchies  of  political  goYemment — ^to 
the  same  light,  the  same  liberty,  and  the  same 
mcrcJ  perfection.  And  since  you  are  of  a  reli* 
gious  disposition,  and  believe  thai  God  loves 
equally  all  his  children,  and  that  you  await  the 
adrent  of  a  second  Messiah,  who  shall  redress 
all  tilings,  yon  believe  with  them  and  with 
myself." 

-«  Yes,"  replied  she,  '^  hut  I  think  no  longer 
of  human  politics ;  I  have  seen  too  much  of  them 
during  the  ten  years  that  I  passed  with  ray  uncle 
Mr.  Fitt,  and  whilst  all  the  intrigues  of  Europe 
weie  around  ne.  WhOst  yonng  I  demised 
hnnaD  nature*  I  wish  to  besr  no  mors  of  it. 
Ail  that  man  does  for  man  is  barren.  The 
forms  are  to  me  perfectly  indifferent" 

*  And  to  me  also,"  I  replied. 

*  The  basis  ef  all  things  is  God  and  virtue." 

*  I  think  exactly  as  yon  do,"  I  replied,  **  there* 
§mm  let  ns  dismiss  the  snbjeet,  as  we  agree  in  it" 

Panag  to  lighter  subjects,  and  jesting  her  on 
fliat  species  of  divination  which  enabled  her  to 
know  a  man  by  his  firat  aspect,  and  by  the  simple 
observation  of  his  star,  I  put  her  wisdom  to  the 
proof;  and  I  qsestioned  her  relative  to  several 
travellers  whom  I  knew,  and  whom,  within  £  en 
years,  she  had  seen.  I  was  struck  with  the 
justness  of  her  observation  on  the  cwp  d^ceU  of 
two  of  these.  Amongst  other  things,  she  ana- 
lysed, with  great  intellectnal  perspicuity,  the 
character  of  one  ef  these  whom  I  well  knew, 
and  whose  disposition  was  very  difficult  to  detect 
at  first  sight ;  it  was  great,  hot  hid  beneath  the 
simplest  and  most  seductive  appearances  of  good 
nature.  And  what  completed  my  astonishment 
most,  and  rendered  my  admiration  of  her  inflex- 
ible memory  greater  than  it  had  ever  been,  was, 
tint  this  traveller  had  only  passed  two  hours 
with  her,  and  that  sixteen  years  had  elapsed 
between  his  visit  to  her  and  the  opinion  that  I 


asked  of  the  impression  which  she  had  received 
of  him.  Solitude  strengthens  and  concentrates 
all  the  &oulties  of  the  soul.  This  has  been 
marvellously  well  understood  by  the  prophets, 
saints,  the  great  men,  and  tiie  poets,  and  their 
natures  have  taught  them  to  seek  for  the  desert 
or  for  isolation  amongst  mankind* 

The  name  of  Bonaparte  fell,  as  it  always 
does,  into  the  thread  of  the  conversation. 

"  I  thought,"  I  said,  '*  that  your  entimsiasm 
for  this  man  would  have  placed  a  barrier  between 
us." 

**  I  was  an  enthusiast  only,"  she  said,  "  on  the 
subject  of  his  misfortunesy  and  his  pity  for  him- 
self." 

**  Such  were  my  feelings  also,"  I  replied,  "  and 
here  we  again  agree." 

I  could  not  comprehend  how  a  moral  and 
religious  woman  could  admire  fiotce  alone,  with* 
out  either  liberty,  morality,  or  religion.  Bona- 
parte, doubtless,  repaired  the  social  world,  but 
he  did  not  sufficienUy  regard  the  elements  of 
which  he  re^omposed  it ;  he  built  up  bis  statue 
with  sand  and  personal  interest  instead  of  min- 
gling into  its  composition  those  divine  and  moral 
sentiments—virtue  and  liberty. 

The  night  thus  passed  away*  by  wandering 
over  freely,  and  without  any  affectation  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Hester,  all  those  subjects  that 
words  bring  and  carry  away  in  a  ceaseless  con- 
versation. I  felt  that  no  chord  was  wanting  to 
perfect  that  firm  and  lofly  intellect  that  every 
key-note  gave  back  a  perfect  strong,  and  full 
sound,  except  perhaps^  the  metaphysical  chord, 
that  tendon  and  solitude  had  rendered  hollow, 
or  elevated  to  a  diapason  scale  too  lofty  for 
mortal  intelligence. 

We  separated  with  a  sincere  regret  on  my 
part  and  with  the  same  obliging  sentiment  from 
herself  offered  to  me  in  return. 

"  No  *  farewell,' "  said  she,  "  we  shall  see  each 
other  again  often  in  this  journey,  and  more  fre- 
quently still  in  others  which  you  have  not  even 
yet  projected.  Go  and  take  your  rest  and 
lemember  that  you  leave  a  friend  behind  you  in 
the  solitudes  ol  Lebanon." 

She  gave  roe  her  hand,  I  put  nune  on  my 
heart  after  tiie  manner  of  the  Arabs,  and  we 
went  out 
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THIRD    ABTICLE. 


Wsms.  the  effect  produced  on  our  minds  by 
the  perusal  of  the  poetry  of  this  gifted  man 
other  than  it  is,  we  should  still  feel  some  memory 
of  past  recorded  pleasure  spring  up  freshly 
within  our  thoughts  at  the  mention  of  his  name ; 
bat  it  has  beeome  to  us  as  the  presence  of  the 
fruit  of  the  "Tree  of  Life."  We  feel  when 
perusing  hit  poetry  the  certain  Imomhdge  within 


our  mmds.  tiiat  the  hours  and  days  (and  were 
we,  according  to  Cocker  custom,  to  count  all  these 
up,  they  would  really  amount  to  no  insignificant 
span  of  time)  which  we  have  passed  in  the 
reverent  study  and  contemplation  of  the  poetry 
of  this  gifted  man,  have  been  numbered  in  **  The 
Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Poesy  "  as  amongst  the  very 
happiest  of  oui  past  lives.     Past!  the  word  is 
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'Mike  a  knell,**  tolling  back  the  memories  of 
departed  hymns  and  songs  once  more  to  our  ears, 
and  filling  the  air  with  the  solemn  chorus  of 
funeral  bells  and  music.  It  reminds  us  that  the 
hours  of  youth  and  hope  are  gone  from  us  in  this 
world  for  ever — that  the  quiet,  green  pathways  of 
our  earlier  life  are  past,  and  that  we  have  entered 
now  upon  the  broad  highway  of  life — that  we  are 
mingling  with  the  crowded  thousands  who  throng 
the  busy  streets  and  courts  of  the  great  city  of 
the  world,  amid  whom  the  din  and  traffic  of 
business,  **  and  success  in  life,**  are,  alas !  in  too 
many  instances,  the  only  things  thought  of;  and 
that  the  "  one  thing  needful  **  is  forgotten  entirely, 
and  blotted  out  from  the  mental  page  of  re- 
membrance. 

Will  you  pardon  us  here,  gentle  reader,  if,  in 
our  examination  of  the  works  before  us,  we 
diverge  for  a  while,  to  bid  you  bear  us  com* 
pany  in  the  perusal  of  some  thoughts  on  that 
subject  which  we  have  just  paused  to  contem- 
plate :  we  allude  to  "  The  Departure  of  Youth.** 
On  this  subject,  an  elegant  writer,  and  one  whose 
powerful  admiration  of  Wordsworth's  works  is 
great,  thus  writes  ;-- 

'*  It  is  the  prime  of  our  manhood  which  is  the 
departure  of  our  youth.  To  reflective  and  lofty 
minds,  accustomed  to  survey,  and  fitted  to  com- 
prehend the  great  aims  of  life,  this  is  a  period 
peculiarly  solemn  and  important  It  is  a  spot  on 
which  we  ought  to  rest  a  while  from  our  journey. 
It  is  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  which  we  look 
down  on  two  even  divisions  of  our  journey.  We 
have  left  behind  us  a  profusion  of  bright  things  : 
never  again  shall  we  traverse  such  fury  fields  with 
such  eager  hopes  i  never  again  shall  we  find  the 
same 

"  Glory  in  the  grass,  or  splendour  on  tko  flower.'* 

**  Tke  dews  upon  the  herlMge  are  dried  up: 
The  morning  is  no  more.*' 

**  We  made  a  posy  while  the  Time  ran  hy ; 

But  Time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

^d  wither  in  the  hand." 

We  ought  then  to  pause  for  a  while— to  review 
the  past — to  gather  around  us  the  memories  and 
warnings  of  experience — to  feel  that  the  lighter 
part  of  our  destinies  is  completed — ^that  the 
graver  has  begun — that  our  follies  and  our  errors 
have  become  to  us  the  monitors  of  wisdom  ;  for 
since  these  are  the  tributes  which  Fate  exacts 
from  Mortality,  they  are  not  to  be  idly  regretted, 
but  to  be  solemnly  redeemed.  And  if  we  are 
penetrated  with  this  thought,  our  past  becomes 
the  mightiest  preacher  to  our  future.  Wisdom 
is  an  acquisition,  purchased  in  proportion  to  the 
disappointments  which  our  own  frailties  have 
entailed  upon  us. 

"  This  is,  above  all,  an  age  which  calls  upon 
us  to  ponder  well,  and  thoughtfully,  upon  the 
articles  of  our  moral  and  our  religious  creed. 


Entering  more  than  ever  into  the  mighty  warfare 
of  the  world,  we  should  summon  to  our  side 
whatever  auxiliaries  can  aid  us  in  the  conte  't — 
to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  counsel,  and  to  direct 
It  is  a  time  seriously  to  analyse  the  confused 
elements  of  belief— to  apply  ourselves  to  such 
solution  of  our  doubts  as  may  be  afforded  us. 
Happy  he  who  can  shelter  himself  with  confi- 
dence,  under  the  assurance  of  immortality,  and 
feel '  that  the  world  is  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital 
— a  place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in  ;*  acknowledg- 
ing 'that  piece  of  divinity  that  is  in  ns — that 
something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and  owes 
no  homage  to  the  sun.' 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy,  he  who  relies  on  the 
eternity  of  the  soul,  who  believes,  as  the  loved 
fall  one  after  one  from  his  side,  that  they  have 
returned  'to  their  native  country;'  that  they 
await  the  divine  re-union ;  who  feels  that  each 
treasure  of  knowledge  he  attains  he  carries  vrith 
him  through  illimitable  being;  who  sees  in 
Virtue,  the  essence  and  the  element  of  the  world 
he  is  to  inherit,  and  to  which  he  but  accustoms 
himself  betimes;  who  comforts  his  weariness 
amidst  the  storms  of  time,  by  seeing  far  across 
the  melancholy  seas  the  haven  he  will  reach  at 
last;  who  deems  that  every  struggle  has  its 
assured  reward,  and  every  sorrow  has  its  balm ; 
who  knows,  however  fors«^en  or  bereaved  below, 
that  he  never  can  be  alone,  and  never  be  de- 
serted ;  that  above  him  is  the  Eternal  Power,  and 
the  mercy  of  Eternal  Love  I  Well  aud  the 
dreamer  of  philosophy, '  How  much  he  knew  of 
the  human  heart  who  first  called  God  our 
Father  !'"• 

In  our  fonner  articles  we  have  made  reference 
more  particularly  to  that  peculiar  simplicity  of 
mind,  character,  and  thought,  which  form  so  pro- 
minent an  index  in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth ; 
we  have  quoted  those  among  his  poems  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  simple  manners  of  mankind, 
and  uses  their  own  very  simple  words  and  lan- 
guage ;  yet  over  which  he  has  thrown  a  colouring 
of  rich  and  glorious  imagination,  beautifying  and 
embellishing  the  whole  with  the  vivid  shining  of 
a  summer's  sunrise. 

But  there  are  many  beautiful  odes  in  these 
volumes,  which  display  a  loftier  manner ;  still  the 
inherent  gems  of  the  poet's  proud  and  fertile 
imagination,  and  the  two  following  poems^odes 
we  should  more  properly  call  them — will  furnish 
frill  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  corroborative 
truth  of  our  remarks : — 

VERNAL  ODE. 

"  Bertm  natura  iota  est  ntuqitam  moffisquam  in  mmuHw.** 

PHn.  Nat  Hist. 
I. 
Bbnbatb  the  concave  of  an  April  sky, 

When  all  the  fields  with  freshest  green  were  dight, 
Appeared,  in  presence  of  the  spiritual  eye, 
That  aids  or  supersedes  our  grosser  sight, 

*  The  Student.    Bj  E.  U  Bulwer. 
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Hie  fona  and  rich  habflxments  of  One 

Whose  coiniteDance  bore  resemblance  to  the  ran. 
When  it  rereals,  in  evening  migesty, 

Features  half  lost  amid  their  own  pure  light : 
Poiaed,  like  a  weary  dond,  in  middle  air 

He  hong ;  then  floated  with  angelic  ease, 

(Softening  that  bright  effulgence  by  degrees,) 
TQl  he  had  reached  a  summit  sharp  and  bare, 

Where  oft  the  Tentnrous  heifer  drinks  the  noon-tide 
breese. 
Upon  the  apex  of  that  lofty  cone 
Alighted ;  there  the  Stranger  stood  alone, 

Fair  as  a  gorgeous  fabric  of  the  east, 
Suddenly  raised  by  some  enchanter's  power, 
Where  nothing  was  ;  and  firm  as  some  old  tower 

Of  Britain's  realm,  whose  leafy  crest 
Waves  high,  embelluhed  by  a  gleaming  shower  I 

IL 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  purple  wings 
Rested  a  golden  harp  ;  he  touched  the  strings ; 
And,  after  prelude  of  unearthly  sound, 
Poured  through  the  echoing  hills  around. 
He  sung — 

"  No  wintery  desolations. 

Scorching  blight,  or  noxious  dew, 

Affect  my  native  habitations ; 

Buried  in  glory,  far  beyond  the  scope 

Of  man's  inquiring  gaze ;  but  to  his  hope 

Imaged,  though  faintly  in  the  hue 

Phifoond  of  night's  ethereal  blue ; 

And,  in  the  aspect  of  each  radiant  orb. 

Some  fixed,  some  wandering,  with  no  timid  curb ; 

But  wandering  star  and  fixed,  to  mortal  eye. 

Blended  in  a]»olute  serenity. 
And  free  from  semblance  of  decline, 

Fresh  as  if  evening  brought  their  natal  hour, 

Her  darkness  splendour  gave,  her  silence  power, 
To  testify  of  love  and  grace  divine. 

III. 
"  What  if  those  bright  fires 
Shine  subject  to  decay ; 

Sons,  haply,  of  extinguished  sires, 
Iliemsdves  to  lose  their  light,  or  pass  away 

Like  clouds  before  the  wind, 
Be  thanks  poured  out  to  Him  whose  hand  bestows, 

Nightly,  on  human  kind 
That  image  of  endurance  and  repose." 
- —  And  though  to  every  draught  of  vital  breath. 

Renewed  throughout  the  bounds  of  earth  or  ocean. 
The  melancholy  gates  of  Death 
Respond  with  sympathetic  motion ; 
Through  all  that  feeds  on  nether  air, 
Howc'er  magnificent  or  fair. 
Grows  but  to  perish,  and  intrust 
Its  rains  to  their  kindred  dust ; 

Yet,  by  the  Almighty's  ever  during  care, 
Her  procreant  vigils  Nature  keeps 
Amid  the  unfathomable  deeps  ; 
And  saves  the  peopled  fields  of  earth 
From  dread  of  emptiness  or  dearth. 
Thus,  in  their  stations,  lifting  tow'rd  the  sky. 
The  foliaged  head  in  cloud-like  majesty, 
The  sbadow-cresting  race  of  trees  survived : 
Thas,  in  the  train  of  Spring,  arrive 
Sweet  flowers ; — ^what  Uving  eye  hath  viewed 
Their  myriads  .'—endlessly  renewed. 
Whenever  strikes  the  sun's  glad  ray, 
Where'er  the  subtle  waters  stray ; 
^crever  sportive  zephyrs  bend 
Their  course,  or  genial  showers  descend  I 
Mortals,  rejoice!  the  very  angels  quit 

Their  mansions,  unsusceptible  of  change, 
Amid  your  pleasant  bowers  to  sit, 
And  through  your  sweet  vicissitudes  to  range. 


There  is  not  a  finer  ode  than  this  in  the 
English  language  ;  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called, — hymn,  anthem,  or  poem,  it  is  a  most 
beautiful  composition.  Yet  here  is  another, 
gentle  reader,  equally  rich  in  all  delightful  images 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

DEVOTIONAL  INCITEMENTS. 

"  Not  to  the  earth^conflned. 
Ascend  to  heaven." 

Whxrb  will  they  stop,  those  breathing  powers, 

The  spirits  of  the  new-bom  flowers  ? 

They  wander  with  the  breeze,  they  wind 

Where'er  the  streams  a  passage  find ; 

Up  from  their  native  ground  thej  rise 

In  mute  aerial  harmonies ; 

From  humble  violet — ^modest  thyme— 

Exhaled,  the  essential  odours  dhnb, 

As  if  no  space  below  the  sky 

Their  subtle  flight  could  satisfy: 

Heaven  will  not  tax  our  thoughts  with  pride 

If  like  ambition  be  their  guide. 

Roused  by  the  kindest  of  May-showers, 
The  spirit-quickener  of  the  flowers, 
That  with  moist  virtue  softly  cleaves 
The  buds,  and  freshens  the  young  leaves ; 
The  birds  pour  forth  their  souls  in  notes 
Of  rapture,  from  a  thousand  throats — 
Here  checked  by  too  impetuous  haste. 
While  there  the  music  runs  to  waste. 
With  bounty  more  and  more  enlarged, 
Till  the  whole  air  is  overcharged  ; 
Give  ear,  O  man !  to  their  appeal. 
And  thirst  for  no  inferior  zeal. 
Thou,  who  canst  thmJt,  as  well  as  feel. 

Mount  from  the  earth ;  aspire !  aspire  I 

So  pleads  the  town's  cathedral  choir. 

In  strains  that,  from  their  solemn  height^ 

Sink,  to  attain  a  loftier  flight ; 

W'hUe  incense  from  the  altar  breathes 

Rich  fragrance  in  embodied  wreaths ; 

Or,  flung  from  swinging  censer,  shrouds 

The  taper-lights,  and  curls  in  clouds 

Around  angelic  form,  the  still 

Creation  of  the  painter's  skill. 

That  on  the  service  wait  concealed 

One  moment,  and  the  next  revealed. 

—  Cast  off  your  bonds,  awake,  arise, 

And  for  no  transient  ecstasies  1 

What  else  can  mean  the  visual  plea 

Of  still  or  moving  imagery ; 

The  iterated  summons,  loud. 

Not  wasted  on  the  attendant  crowd ; 

Nor  wholly  lost  upon  the  throng 

Hurrying  the  busy  streets  along. 

Alas  1  the  sanctities  combined 

By  art  to  unsensualise  the  mind. 

Decay  and  languish ;  or,  as  creeds 

And  humours  change,  are  spurned  like  weeds  ; 

The  priests  are  from  their  altars  thrust ; 

Temples  are  levelled  with  the  dost ; 

And  solemn  rites  and  awful  forms 

Founder  amidst  fanatic  storms. 

Yet  evermore,  through  years  renewed 

In  undisturbed  vicissitude 

Of  seasons,  balancing  their  flight 

On  the  swift  wings  of  day  and  night, 

Kind  Nature  keeps  a  heavenly  door 

Wide  open  for  the  scattered  poor. 

Where  flower-breathed  incense  to  the  skies 

Is  wafted  in  muts  harmonies ; 
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Antf  grovnd  frMb^lvrea  by  tbe  plough 
l9  fragrant  wUh  a  hiii»Uer  tow  : 
Where  birds  and  brooks  from  leafy  dellfl 
Chime  forth  unwearied  canticles ; 
And  Taponrs  magnify  and  spread 
Tbe  glory  of  the  sun's  bright  bead— 
Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still 
Conforming  to  the  Eternal  will ; 
Whether  mea  sow  ^r  reap  tbe  fteUt 
Divine  admonishment  she  yields, 
That  not  by  bread  alone  we  liT6| 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give ; 
That  every  day  should  leave  some  part 
Free  fbr  the  sabbsth  of  the  heart ; 


So  shall  the  MTfBth  b«  truly  bUst^ 
From  nom  to  eve,  with  hallowed  resL 

Our  present  space  will  not  peratt  us  to  extend 
the  remarks  which  the  perusal  of  these  delightful 
poems  have  suggested  to  our  minds.  We  shall 
reserve  them  for  another  paper,  when  we  shall 
ako  offer  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  Wordsworth's 
"  Theory  of  Poetic  Diction,"  and  on  the  subject 
of  Imagination  and  Fancy,  as  eoniMCted  with 
and  allied  to  Poetry. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 


Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  who  Is  known  as  the  author 
of  "  Travels  Tliroogh  the  Holy  Land,"  in  a  recent 
work, — "Records  of  a  Route  through  France 
and  luly,  with  Sketches  of  Romanism,*  which,  as 
we  understand,  is  a  prohibited  work  in  Italy, 
from  maintaining  the  principles  of  Protestantism 
in  opposition  to  Papal  docltiiie8»-— concludes  in 
the  following  terms  s— 

"Romanism  has  so  nailed  itself  down  to  its 
old  and  inveterate  superstitions,  as  to  render  it 
utterly  impossible  to  liberate  itself  from  them, 
without  abjuring  the  character  it  has  wrought 
out  of  the  elements  of  tbe  Gospel,  remoulduig 
and  transmuting  them  as  has  best  suited  its  own 
views.  Either  the  word  of  God  b  most  obscure 
and  defective,  or  the  Roman  Cath«4ic  church  has 
most  unwamntably  ingrafted  upon  it  very  gra- 
tuitous and  extraneous  doctrines.  Neither  are 
those  doctrines  regarded  by  it  as  of  inferior 
moment,  compared  with  the  fundamental  and 
more  explicitly  enounced  truths  of  Christianity ; 
but  full  as  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  human 
invention  of  afler  ages  as  upon  what  incontest- 
ably  belongs  to  our  common  religion  as  delivered 
to  the  world  by  its  glorious  Founder.  So  very 
far  is  Romanism  from  being  consistent  eren  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  numerous  addi- 
tions made  to,  and  the  complex  system  it  has 
reared  upon  it,  that  it  requires  the  utmost  in- 
genuity, the  most  subtle  interpretation  on  the  part 
of  its  advocates,  to  make  out  even  any  tolerable 
show  of  consistency.  They  have  recourse  to 
obscure  traditions,  and  all  kinds  of  doubtful,  not 
to  say  fraudulent,  authorities  for  their  purpose, 
instead  of  abiding  by  the  very^  plain  and  express 
declarations  of  the  Bible ;  and  while  they  thereby 
give  a  ialsifymg  value  to  what  can  possess  none 
except  as  it  coincides  with  scriptural  doctrines, 
they  reduce  the  latter  to  the  level  of  those  inven- 
tions they  thus  seek  to  exalt. 

**  Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  the  least  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Romish  church  to 
suffer  its  exceptionable  tenets  gradually  to  fall 
into  desuetude  or  oblivion,  and  so  work  out  a 
silent  reform  in  its  own  bosom.  What  it  has 
been,  that  it  will  ever  continue  to  be,  whenever 
and  wherever  it  shall  hA?e  tho  power  of  acting  | 


uncontrolled  by  circumstances.  Never  has  it 
abjured  a  single  one  of  its  mlscMevoas  erron 
spontaneously;  for  to  some  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  all  it  still  clings  with  a  pertinacity 
hardly  short  of  miraculous,  after  those  powerful 
arguments  that  have  been  used  against  them. 
No:  although  the  court  of  the  Vatican  is  no 
longer  what  it  formerly  was,  yet  the  spirit  of 
papacy  remains  the  same — scotched  and  wounded 
indeed,  but  not  killed,  nor  even  subjugated. 
Allow  it  but  to  recover  itself  and  gain  vantage 
ground,  and  its  present  seeming  humifity  and 
moderation  vrill  be  forthwith  cast  aside. 

"  Howerer  improbable  it  may  appear  that 
Romanism  should  ever  regain  that  dominion  it 
has  lost — that  any  re-action  should  now  take 
place  in  its  favour,  shaken,  as  it  has  been  to  Its 
very  foundations,  it  is  nevertheless  possible ;  since, 
although  it  must  find  opposition  from  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  present  age,  it  is  also 
likely  to  find  no  ineffective  auxiliaries  in  the 
weaknesses  and  passions  of  mankind.  Being 
altogether  unlike  that  blessed  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  of  purely  Divine  origin,  it  scruples  not  to 
effect  its  purposes  by  carnal  weapons,  and  if 
most  despotic,  it  can  also  stoop  in  order  to  be- 
come so.  For  the  austere,  it  is  most  profuse  of 
austerities,  and  to  them  it  offers  th«.nM)st  rigid 
ascetism.  To  the  worldly  and  sensual,  again,  it 
holds  out  the  most  seductive  bribes,  promising 
them  the  fullest  indulgence  of  their  appetites  in 
a  present  world,  with  full  assurance  ol  blessed- 
ness in  the  next,  and  that  upon  the  easiest  terms 
imaginable.  The  church  which  substitutes  pe- 
nance for  repentance,  and  insists  upon  the  efficacy 
of  vicarious  prayers  and  purchased  righteousness, 
is  wise  in  worldly  wisdom,  and  knows  well  how 
to  profit  by  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature. 

"  As  a  system  of  Church  policy,  Romanism  may 
command  admiration.  In  outward  attractions  it 
is  most  imposing  and  captivatmg ;  it  has  been 
the  patron  of  art,  its  munificence  has  been  un- 
questionable, its  charities  have  been  large  and 
expansive,  its  zeal  almost  without  a  pArallel,  its 
ambition  magnificent^  and  enthusiasm  elevated. 
But  it  has  also  been  m  its  motiTea  aost  woildly 
-^n  its  means  most  eomijpt.    Wlien,  tkeNfofe. 
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we  dispassionately  examine  and  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  actual  comparison,  we  are  fully  justified 
in  boldly  proclaiming  that  Its  doctrines  are  not 


the  doctrines  of  the  g^rious  Gospel— its  reiigkm 
»  not  the  religion  of  Him  who  shed  his  precious 
blood  on  the  cross  of  Calvary !  " 


SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 


SIXTH   SITTING. 


The  conrersation  of  the  kst  sitting  being  re* 
snmed,  I  inquired  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
term  **  school "  as  applied  to  pcdnting. 

••It  designates  a  class  *  said  the  artist,  "  who 
exhibit  in  their  productions  the  manner  of  a  par- 
ticular master  under  whom  they  may  have 
studied,  or  whose  works  are  more  or  less  imitated 
by  ihem* 

**  May  I  then  ask — ^but  I  see  that  I  am  divert- 
ing yon  from  the  business  in  hand." 

*^  Not  at  all ;  for  the  first  business  in  hand  is 
to  bring  you  into  a  conversible  mood,  so  as  to 
clear  away  the  clouds  from  your  countenance." 

"  Bat  my  object,  my  good  friend,  is  to  make 
you  converse,  that  I  may  obtain  information  from 
you ;  but  I  will  willingly  postpone  the  subject  to 
another  time,  if  it  interfere  with  your  present 
occupation* 

"  Quite,  I  assure  you,  the  reverse.  I  am 
enthusiast  enough  to  be  very  fond  of  talking  of' 
my  art,  and  though  I  dare  not  promise  you  all 
the  information  you  may  desire,  it  will  equally 
answer  my  present  purpose  to  speak  or  hear,  so 
that  youT  ordinary  vivacity  of  countenance  can 
be  maintained,  and  the  features  be  unconstrained." 

••  I  was  about,  then,  to  inquire  further  respect- 
ing the  principal  schools  of  painting,  since  the 
revival  of  the  art  in  Europe." 

"  The  first  that  took  the  lead  was  the  Italian 
Schifol  of  Florence  \  in  which  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished names  are  those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Michel  Angelo.  The  former  devoted  him- 
self to  express  the  afiecrions  of  the  soul,  and  in 
this  be  surpassed  all  his  predecessors ;  but  the 
latter  far  excelled  him  in  boldness  of  conception 
and  the  knowledge  of  design.  He  cared  little 
for  graceful  attitudes  or  indications  of  tender 
sensibility;  his  pleasure  was  to  represent  vehement 
passions,  and  to  strike  by  the  great  and  the 
terrible.  *  If  any  man,' says  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
*  had  a  right  to  look  down  upon  the  lower  ac- 
complishments as  beneath  his  attention,  it  was 
Michel  Angelo  ; '  nor  can  it  be  thought  strange 
that  such  a  mind  should  have  slighted,  or  have 
been  withheld  from  paying  due  attention  to  all 
those  graces  and  embellishmcnta  of  art  which 
have  diffused  such  lustre  over  the  works  of  other 
painters." 

"  But  I  have  always  understood  that  it  was 
Raffiielle  who  surpassed  so  much  in  this  depart- 
ment.* 

"  TVae ;  bnt  he  belongs  to  the  next  school 
which  I  hare  to  introduce,  the  School  of  Borne. 
Of  ihii^  BafheUd  WM  tho  founder*    At  fiist,  he 


imitated  PietroPeragino,  under  wham  he  studied 
but  the  sight  of  the  performances  of  the  great 
masters  just  named  awakened  Ihs  genius,  and 
converse  with  some  of  the  chief  productions  oi 
antiquity  gave  it  a  sublime  direction.  He  was 
always,  however,  a  close  imitator  of  nature,  and 
seldom  attempted  to  represent  ideal  figures^  He 
was  fond  of  what  are  termed '  masses '  of  light,  by 
which  bis  figures  are  very  distinct  at  a  distance ; 
but  his  chief  excellence  lay  is  the  compoaiiion  of 
his  pictures,  in  which  he  took  care  not  only  to 
be  expressive,  but  to  avoid  diverting  the  attention 
from  the  principal  object  by  his  accessory  figures. 
His  peculiarities  are  found  in  the  propriety, 
beauty,  and  majesty  of  his  characters.  He  could 
paint  philosophers  and  apostles. 

"  In  another  School,  called  the  Venetian,  we 
have  copies  of  the  forms  of  nature,  and  the 
beauty  discernible  in  the  mixtuie  and  variety  of 
natural  colours.  Dominic  was  the  second  Italian 
artist  who  painted  in  oiL  He  educated  Bellin» 
who  taught  his  two  sons,  Gentil  and  Giorgion  3 
with  whom  was  afterwards  associated  Titiaa. 
This  eminent  man  was  taught  to  imitate  nature 
in  the  most  servile  manner ;  but  while  he  was 
induced  to  study  the  ideal  in  colouring  by  GioN 
gion,  he  soon  excelled  him.  He  was  both  a 
portrait  and  landscape  painter.  His  colouring  is 
exquisitely  fine  ;  and  he  is  one  of  those  historical 
painters  who  have  succeeded  also  in  landscape. 

"  The  founder  and  chief  omantent  of  the 
Lombard  School,  which  is  distinguished  for  its 
design,  colouring,  and  mellowness  of  pencil,  is 
Correggio.  He  was  devoted  to  the  graceful ;  and 
though  an  accurate  imitator  of  nature,  avoided 
acute  angles,  straight  luies,  and  short  turnings. 
His  lights  are  too  clear,  but  the  character  of  his 
shade  is  peculiar  and  admirable;  this  he  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  manner  of  glasing  them.  He 
excelled  both  in  harmony  and  grace»  being  a 
perfect  master  of  the  art  of  uniting  light  to  light, 
and  shade  to  shade.  A  second  Lombard  school 
was  formed  by  the  Caracci,  Lewis»  Angustin, 
and  Hannibal.  The  three  latter  often  painted 
the  same  piece,  and  established  an  Academy  at 
Bologna.  Hannibal  is  esteemed  a  model  for 
beauty  and  design.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  de- 
scribes Lewis  as  the  best  model  for  stifle,  that  is, 
the  faculty  of  disposing  colours  so  as  to  express 
our  sentiments  and  ideas. 

The  French  School  unites  the  different  parts 
of  the  art,  the  Florentine,  Lombard,  Venetian, 
and  Roman  manner,  without  any  great  pre- 
tensioDS  to  tuxpassing  exceUence.     Blanchard, 
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called  the  French  Titian,  and  Poussin  the  French 
RafTaelle*  were  dbtinguished  as  indiTiduals ;  but 
formed  no  school.  The  productions  of  Poussui 
possess  more  of  the  air  of  antique  painting  than 
any  other  artist.  His  fiivourite  subjects  were 
ancient  fables.  Vouet,  his  declared  enemy, 
founded  the  French  school.  He  had  some 
grandeur  and  wonderful  facility  of  execution. 
Le  Brun  was  his  pupil,  and  very  soon  astonished 
his  master  by  his  progress.  He  had  a  fine  con- 
ception and  fertile  fancy,  but  chiefly  excelled  in 
exact  likenesses,  and  in  costume.  He  delighted 
in  allegorical  painting.  Eustace  le  Sueur  was 
his  contemporary  and  rival,  and,  had  he  lived 
longer,  would  probably  have  infused  a  better 
taste  into  the  French  school.  The  Count  de 
Ceyles  and  M.  Vien  laid  the  foundation,  however, 
of  great  improvements :  but  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  France  and  of  Europe  have  not  much 
benefited  their  national  art.* 

••  Has  not  David  been  much  celebrated  ?  * 
"  Yes  ;  but  they  want  a  Bonaparte  to  conquer 
bad  taste  as  well  as  bad  government* 
"  You  have  not  referred  to  the  Germans.* 
"  In  truth  there  is  no  German  school,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  as  they  are  known  only  for  their 
single  artists,  particularly  Albert  Durer  and  John 
Holbein.     The  former  was  an  engraver  as  well 
as  a  painter.     He  had  a  brilliant  genius,  and  his 
works  are  finished  with  great  exactness ;  but  he 
is  stiff,  and  had  little  taste  or  grandeur  in  his 
expression. 

"  The  first  practice,  if  not  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  oil  painting,  is  attributable  to  the  Flemish 
School.  The  celebrity  of  the  invention,  how- 
ever, has  been  divided  between  John  Van  Eyck 
and  the  English  artists,  who  are  said  to  have 
known  it  long  before  his  time.  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  was  the  founder  of  the  school  in  ques- 
tion ;  a  man  almost  as  remarkable  for  the  num- 
bers as  for  the  excellence  of  his  productions. 
His  facility  seems  to  have  been  equally  great, 
both  in  inventing  and  executing,  and  he  often 
produced  a  number  of  different  sketches  of  the 
same  subject.  He  too  frequently,  indeed,  sacri- 
ficed correctness  of  design  and  beauty  of  form 
to  colouring  and  splendour.  He  is,  however, 
surpassed  by  Titian  in  colouring,  but  unrivalled 
in  grandeur  and  effect.  He  appears  pre-eminent 
in  every  department ;  in  historical,  landscape, 
portrait,  animal,  and  fiower  painting.    His  school. 


accordingly,  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  vastness 
of  their  conceptions  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours.  Their  figures  have  all  a  strong  aud 
natural  expression. 

"  The  Dutch  School  is  inimitable  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  particular  scenes,  and  in  exact  imi- 
tations of  low  life.  The  colours  are  powerful, 
and  the  method  of  throwing  the  most  vivid  light 
upon  one  spot  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
perspective  of  the  Dutch  painters  u  accurate; 
and  they  greatly  excel  in  miniature  painting. 
Of  this  latter  branch  of  the  art,  Cornelius  Polem- 
bourg  was  the  head  and  chief  promoter.  Rero- 
brant  Vanhryn,  however,  is  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  painters  ;  but  his  subjects  are  charac- 
teristically vulgar.  He  is  fond  of  strong  oppo- 
sitions of  light  and  shade,  and  sometimes  loaded 
his  pictures  with  immense  quantities  of  colour. 
His  faults  are  great,  but  his  works  have  much 
expression. 

**The  English  School  was  founded  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  His  example,  and  hb  precepts, 
in  the  discourses  delivered  to  the  Academicians, 
have  formed  for  him  a  wreath  of  immortal  fame. 
His  followers  have  distinguished  themselves  for 
the  art  of  managing  a  multitude  of  figures,  as 
well  as  for  greatness  of  style  and  boldness  of  ex- 
pression. The  success  of  the  English  school 
has  not  been,  however,  very  brilliant,  though 
individual  painters  have  attauied  to  the  highest 
eminence:  particularly  in  the  line  of  portrait 
painting,  the  productions  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  are  invaluable  and  immortal. 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  considered  the  Roman, 
Florentine,  and  the  Bolognese,  as  the  three  great 
schools  in  the  epic  style,  whilst  the  best  French 
painters  were  a  kind  of  colony  from  the  three ; 
but  the  Venetian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools 
he  ranked  as  inferior,  because  they  aimed  onljr 
at  the  ornamental  and  elegant.  He  remarks, 
that '  works  of  genius  and  of  science,  if  founded 
upon  the  general  truths  of  nature,  will  live  for 
ever,  while  those  which  depend  upon  the  locali- 
ties of  time  and  place,  or  partial  views  of  nature, 
and  on  the  fiuctuations  of  &shion,  must  inevitably 
fade  away  with  those  circumstances  which  hare 
raised  them  from  obscurity.*  Present  time  and 
future  must  be  considered  as  rivals,  and  he  who 
solicits  the  one  must  expect  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  the  other." 


LIVINGSTON'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENAL  LAW  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


CHAPTSa  III. 


This  forms  the  third  portion  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston's admirable  "  System  of  penal  Law."  Com- 
pare with  this  the  law  of  evidence  as  laid  down 
in  our  own  courts. 

III.  The  "  Code  of  Evidence  "  begins,  as  do 
those  that  precede  it,  by  an  introductory  title. 


laying  down  rules  and  making  explanations,  to 
avoid  circumlocution,  and  to  give  the  perspicuity 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subse* 
qucnt  provisions.  Among  these  are  two  articles 
intended  to  secure  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  judges  in  the  suggestion 
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of  defects  proved  by  experience,  without  incur- 
ring the  fault  into  which  the  same  intention  has 
repeatedly  led,  of  transferring  to  the  judiciary 
powers  excluavely  legislative.  The  first  of  these 
articles  directs  the  court  to  make  a  report  to  the 
legislature  whenever  any  provision  of  the  code 
for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  evidence  is 
found  to  operate  improperly,  either  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  accused,  or  to  the  ends  of  public  jus- 
tice. By  these  means,  instead  of  judicial  deci- 
sions of  doubtful  authority,  interspersed  through 
voluminous  reports,  a  positive  law,  briefly  ex- 
pressed, may  be  introduced  regularly  into  the 
code  by  the  legislative  power.  The  other  article 
provides  a  nmilar  remedy  for  omissions,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  be  supplied  by  the  discretion 
of  the  courts.  These  provisions,  novel  in  them- 
selves, establish  principles  highly  important  to 
be  introduced  into  every  written  code;  they 
counteract  the  most  forcible  objection  that  can 
be  made  to  the  system,  without  calling  in  the 
inappropriate  exercise  of  legislative  dbcretion  by 
the  judiciary ;  they  offer  the  greatest  facility  for 
discovering  imperfections,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  legislature ;  and  they  check  at 
once  the  injurious  operation  of  any  rule  disco- 
vered by  experience  to  be  bad. 

The  two  books  into  which  this  code  in  divided 
embrace,  first,  the  nature  and  kinds  of  evidence ; 
secondly,  the  rules  to  be  applied  when  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  offered  in  proof. 

In  the  first  book,  evidence  is  defined  to  be 
that  which  brings,  or  contributes  to  bring,  the 
mind  to  a  just  conviction  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  fact  asserted  or  denied.  When 
applied  to  the  determination  of  litigated  rights, 
it  is  necessarily  restricted  to  what  is  declared  by 
the  vnitten  law  sufficient  to  produce  that  just 
conriction,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  This 
necessarily  divides  evidence  into  two  great 
classes— that  which  the  power  called  on  to  judge 
has  from  its  own  knowledge,  and  that  which  it 
derives  from  extrinsic  sources.  The  first  class 
hss  no  subdivision.  The  second  is,  of  course, 
of  various  degrees,  whether  considered  in  regard 
to  its  source  or  its  weight.  Its  source  may  be 
personal  communication,  written  instruments,  or 
natural  objects,  making  it  testimonial,  scriptory, 
or  substantive.  Its  weight  ascends  from  mere 
induction  to  complete  proo(  and  is  presumptive, 
direct,  or  conclusive. 

In  prescribing  the  rules  applicable  to  these 
several  kinds  of  evidence,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  second  book  of  the  code,  that  embraced  in 
the  first  subdivision,  as  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  judge  himself,  is  properly  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  He  can  never  act 
merely  on  his  own  knowledge  of  a  fact,  except 
where  expressly  authorised  to  do  so.  Instances 
of  this  authority  are  found  in  his  power  to  pro- 
nonnoe  on  the  authenticity  of  a  record,  to  commit 
for  an  offence  in  his  presence,  to  remove  for  a 


disturbance  in  court,  and  to  employ  the  military 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  But  where  he  knows 
a  materia]  fact  not  thus  designated,  he  must  be 
examined  as  any  other  witness ;  and  if  a  juror  is 
similarly  situated,  his  testimony  must  be  given 
to  bis  fellows  in  the  same  judicial  manner. 

In  establishing  the  rules  of  extraneous  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Livingston  has  introduced  some  new 
principles  in  regard  to  such  as  is  testimonial,  or 
derived  from  personal  communication. 

"  The  whole  machinery  of  jurisprudence,"  he 
remarks,  "  in  all  its  branches,  is  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  judging  power  to  deter- 
mine on  the  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  every  litigated 
proposition.  This  is  to  be  done  by  hearing  and 
examining  evidence ;  that  is  to  say,  hearing  and 
examining  every  thing  that  will  contribute  to 
bring  the  mind  to  the  determination  required. 
If  we  refuse  to  hear  what  will,  in  any  degree, 
produce  this  effect,  we  must  determine  on  imper- 
fect evidence ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  thus  refused  to  be  heard,  must 
evidently  be  the  chance  of  making  an  incorrect, 
rather  than  a  just  determination.  But  as  in 
morals  we  are  forbidden  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it,  so  in  legislation  we  should  re- 
frain from  doing  that  kind  of  good  which  may 
produce  more  than  its  equivalent  in  evil.  The 
desirable  end  to  be  attained  by  the  admission  of 
every  species  of  evidence  may  be  more  than 
counterbalanced,  in  some  instances,  by  the  evil 
attending  it:  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  incon- 
venience and  expense  inseparable  from  its  pro- 
curement; sometimes  from  the  danger  of  error 
arismg  from  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  evidence 
itself.  The  great  art  is  to  weigh  these  difficul- 
ties ;  and,  in  those  cases  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  preponderate,  but  in  no  others,  to  ex- 
clude the  evidence." 

The  circumstances  which  are  generally  under- 
stood to  cause  exclusion  are  interest,  connexion 
in  marriage,  infamy,  the  relation  of  an  attorney 
to  his  client,  that  of  a  catholic  "to  his  confessor, 
and  disbelief  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  In  the  remarks  on  the  code  of 
procedure,  the  extent  to  which  a  criminal  may 
be  allowed  to  testify  in  his  own  case  has  been 
noticed*;  the  basis  of  his  admission  and  exclusion 
being  simply  the  consideration  of  what  is  most 
likely  to  be  effective  in  establishing  his  innocence 
or  guilt  This  consideration  is  applied  in  this 
code  to  the  evidence  of  one  who,  although  not 
a  party,  may  have  an  interest  in  the  result  of  the 
judicial  proceeding — an  eventual  gun  or  loss 
that  may  be  estimated  by  money ;  and  it  has  led 
to  the  abolition  of  such  disqualification,  although 
the  fact  of  interest  in  the  witness  is  to  be  fully 
made  known,  that  it  may  lessen,  according  to  its 
degree,  the  credit  to  be  given  him.  To  exclude 
entirely  an  interested  witness  involves  the  double 
assumption  that  his  interest  will  outweigh  his 
conscience  and  fears  of  detection  and  punish- 
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ment,  and  tlitft  fkm  judge  m  jmy  iviU  belief«  tiic 
felseliood  he  assMtt,  aSCbougk  his  Interesl  is 
known.  These  assumptions  «!«  founded  neither 
in  |>robahi]ity  nor  reason,  and,  on  that  account 
alone,  would  aathorise  the  tejeotion  of  the  anti- 
quated rule.  But  even  if  they  were  well  founded, 
H  would  foe  oertainly  unwise,  merely  on  account 
of  them,  to  exclude  the  testimony  of  interested 
witnesses  from  whom  the  truth  may  fairly  be 
expected.  The  omly  sound  rule  is  l^e  obviofus 
one.  The  judges  of  the  facts  are  the  true  judges 
of  the  credit  of  the  witness,  diey  know  his  in* 
terest  aind  his  bias ;  let  them  hear  him  ;  let  them 
say  whether  his  interest  is  sueh  as  to  destroy 
bis  credit ;  let  them  form,  with  ibll  knowledge 
of  the  particular  case,  that  opinion  which  the 
positive  rule  of  exclusion  obliged  legislators  to 
form  in  adTance,  and  entirely  without  such 
knowledge. 

If  the  search  for  trutih  does  not  require  that 
an  interested  person,  nor  even  a  party  himself, 
should  be  excluded  from  gnring  testimony,  nei- 
ther does  it  make  connexion  in  manriage  a  cause 
for  rejecting  a  witness.  If  it  be  admitted,  «s  it 
will  be,  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  all  the 
information  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
unless  deprived  of  it  for  reasons  of  great  public 
or  private  convenience,  then  it  must  foe  proved 
that  such  inconvenience  arises  from  a  husband 
or  wife  being  examined  in  regard  to  each  other. 
To  establbh  this  is  manifestly  impossible ;  to  say 
that  there  is  danger  of  domestic  dissension  or  of 
perjury,  is  to  ^ve  a  reason  net  more  strong  than 
imght  be  offered  for  1^  exclusiovi  of  vast  num- 
bera  of  witnesses;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  testimony  often  is  undoafotedly 'the  foest 
which  an  accused  person  can  offer  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  feelings  produced  by  such  a  tie 
are  known  to  those  to  whom  the  evidence  is 
submitted ;  they  will  be  weighed  in  the  credit 
which  it  receives ;  to  say  they  are  sufficient  to 
dose  peremptorily  sudi  an  avenue  for  truth  is 
indeed  strangely  to  distrust  the  intelligence  and 
honesty  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Livingston  considers  that  in  the  relations 
of  attorney  said  client,  and  catholic  and  con« 
feasor,  there  are  reasons  sufficient  to  justify  the 
exclusion  of  their  testimony  in  regard  to  facts 
communicated  or  disoovered  by  means  of  those 
relations.  The  cireumstaiices  vnder  which  the 
knowledge  is  obtained  would  make  the  disdo- 
sure  an  invasion  -of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty 
and  conscience.  The  law,  besides,  would  be 
useless  if  it  could  be  executed,  because  in  tihat 
case,  as  it  would  destroy  both  confidence  and 
confession,  nothing  would  be  disclosed. 

Exclusion  on  the  ground  of  infamy  is  not 
admitted  in  the  code.  Such  a  disqualification 
is  less  reasonable  than  Iftiat  of  interest :  there,  a 
motive  may  exist  for  stating  a  fidsehood  in  pre- 
ference to  tlie  trullh ;  here,  there  is  no  such 
ZBotsre^  the  oclj  feeson  is  the  depravity  of  Ifae 


witness.  Hiis  may  atfsct  Ida  credit ;  tut  ts 
deprive  a  person  accused  of  tiie  entire  benefit  of 
his  testimony  when  suffident  or  necessaiy  for  an 
acquittal,  to  permit  a  heinous  offence  to  pass 
unpunished  when  the  facts  are  known  only  to 
him,  are  perversions  of  every  prindple  that  ought 
to  regulate  the  admission  of  evidence. 

The  doctrine  which  makes  a  witness's  belief 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punisbnients, 
Mr.  Livingston  condders  as  improperly  making 
the  fidelity  of  statement  to  depend  solely  on 
religious  belief.  While  he  owns  that  such  a 
belief  is  an  additional  motive  and  guanntee  for 
the  truth  of  a  witness,  he  maintains  that  there 
are  reproaches  of  consdence  in  this  life,  a  moral 
sense  disclosing  the  utility  and  beauty  of  truth, 
sentiments  of  manly  honour,  a  disdain  of  false- 
hood, a  dread  of  sodety,  a  fear  of  punishment, 
whidi  are  also  motives,  and  strong  motives;  and 
that,  although  they  might,  and  undoubtedly 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  impressions  of 
religion,  they  are  yet  in  themaelves  sufficient  to 
justify  «s  in  believing  that  they  alone  would  in- 
duce a  witness  to  prefer  truth  to  falsehood.  Tie 
want  of  that  additioiiid  inducement  might  lessen 
the  ere  At  of  a  witness  a»ong  the  pious  and 
good ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  would  not,  of 
itself,  among  the  thinking  or  Che  charitable,  pro- 
duce a  total  disbelief  of  all  he  might  declare. 

Allowing,  therefore,  no  exceptions  to  tlie  ad- 
mission of  testimonial  e^dence,  except  iSke  two 
we  have  mentioned,  together  with  insanity  and 
hmnature  infancy,  tlie  code  proceeds  to  fegulate 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  received.  Here 
a  boundless  field  ^  debatable  ground  is  pre- 
sented by  a  provision  that,  with  the  exoeptioB 
of  such  as  suggest  facts  to  the  wtitoess,  aH  iDte^ 
rogatories  pertinent  to  the  case  may  be  put,  and 
must  be  answered  ;  and  a  short  cection  decltra 
that,  in  written  examinatioDa,  the  rules  far  receiv- 
ing oral  declarations  ehail  be  fdiawed. 

Scrtptory  evidenoe,  whidi  includes  aii  kinds 
of  written  proof  except  the  ex^minatioa  of  wit- 
nesses reduced  to  writing,  is  of  two  kkid»-« 
authenticated  and  wiauthenticated.  The  fonner 
consists  of  public  instruments  duly  attested  in  s 
prescribed  form,  such  as  legislaiave  acts*  those 
of  public  officers  in  executing  their  official  daiies, 
and  records  of  courts  or  of  government ;  the  ia^ 
ter  consists  of  private  UMtniments,  either  atteiMd 
by  the  signature  of  the  party  whose  act  it  fa^ 
ports  to  be,  or  not  attested,  firora  aoddent  or 
from  its  natural  character. 

Substantive  evidenoe  is  so  ample  and  UmM 
m  its  nature,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  prescribe 
such  rules  as  require  ad^ional  proof  to  show 
its  application  to  the  principal  case.  Thus,  s 
bloody  dagger  is  subsiantiva  and  stiikiog  evi- 
dence; but  it  fells  of  its  wwight  onlees  it  be 
proved  that  it  was  in  th«  hand  of  the  accused 
before  or  after  the  time  a  homidde  was  pcipe- 
trated. 
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FVon  oomideiiiig  evidence  in  relatioii  to  its 
source,  the  code  proceeds  to  ascertun  the  degree 
of  weight  it  is  entitled  to  when  presumptive, 
direct,  or  conclusive.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the 
conviction  of  truth  being  an  intellectual  opera- 
tion, the  degree  to  which  evidence  is  to  operate 
cannot  be  prescribed;  and  that  this  division, 
however  convenient  in  developing  the  nature 
and  theorj  of  evidence,  is  sot  necessary  in  fixing 
rules  for  its  admission.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  uniformity  in  judicial  decisions  is 
a  highly  desirable  object;  and  that,  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  same  deductions  ought  to  be 
made  from  the  same  facts.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  requiring  the  judicial  decree  to  be  ren- 
dered In  conformity  with  the  established  rule, 
whenever  the  evidence  considered  by  it  to  be 
sufficient  is  produced.  To  establish  that  rule 
by  positive  legal  pronsioDS,  is,  therefore,  infinitely 
better  than  leaving  it  to  usage  or  precedent. 

Presumptive  evidence  may  result  from  circum- 
stances proved  by  the  mere  operation  of  the 
miud,  or  be  drawn  from  them  by  express  direc- 
tion of  law.  Its  effect,  whether  simple  or  legal, 
is  to  establish  a  proposition,  until  the  contrary  is 
directly  shown,  or  it  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
other  fMresumptions.  The  circumstances  from 
which  it  mrises  must  be  proved  by  legal  testi- 
mony, and  the  deductions  must  be  such  as  are 
wanranted  by  &e  usual  propensities  of  mankind. 


the  haibits  or  passions  of  the  individual,  or  the 
ordinary  course  of  buslaess  sad  human  events. 

Direct  evidence,  if  true,  indisputably  estab- 
lishes a  proposition.  The  declaration  of  a  wit* 
ness  that  he  saw  the  act  in  controversy  done,  is 
direct  evidence ;  for  if  the  declaration  be  true, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  establish  the  com- 
mission of  the  criminal  act ;  no  deduction  need 
be  made  from  the  £Bict  that  is  proved,  as  in  the 
case  of  presumptive  evidence. 

Conclusive  evidence  proceeds «  step  farther:  it 
is  that  which  the  law  declares  to  be  absolutely 
sufficient,  without  requiring  the  judge  to  draw  any 
inference  from  the  fact,  and  the  reality  of  the 
fact  alleged  is  undoubted.  The  confession  of 
the  accused  is  not  admitted  to  be  conclusive, 
because  its  truth  is  not  of  necesnty  undoubted  ; 
insanity,  promises,  fear,  hope  of  liberty  or  pardon, 
may  produce  a  confession  contrary  to  fact,  and 
therefore,  although  it  is  direct  evidcDce,  it  be- 
comes not  conclusive  till  its  truth  is  absolutely 
established.  Proof  that  an  absentee  was  bom 
one  hundred  years  before,  is  only  presumptive 
evidence  of  his  death,  because,  though  it  be  the 
general  course  of  nature  for  men  to  die  before 
that  age,  yet  it  is  not  invariable ;  but  proof  that 
he  was  born  two  hundred  years  ago  is  conclusive 
evidence,  because  no  instance  has  been  known 
of  human  life  extended  beyond  that  peiiod. 


GKMS. 


OcctjyxTioif  o»  TIMS.— If  we  look  into  the  be- 
haviour of  many  whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we 
•hall  find  l9iat  most  of  ^exr  hours  ore  taken  up  in  those 
three  unportsnt  articles  of  eating,  drinhing,  and  sleep* 
ii^.  I  do  not  Boppose  that  a  man  loses  his  time  who 
ifi  not  engi^ed  in  pnblie  affairs,  or  in  an  illustrious 
course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  hours 
may  very  often  be  more  profitably  laid  out  in  such 
tranflBctiona  as  make  no  figure  in  the  worid,  than  in 
such  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon  them  the  attention  of 
mankind.  One  Kury  become  wiser  and  better,  by  several 
methods  of  em^ying  -one's  «elf  in  secrecy  and  silence, 
and  do  wfaset  is  laudafele,  without  noise  or  ostentation. 
I  woidd,  however,  recommend  to  every  one  of  my 
readers,  €tgt  keeping  a  jeumri  of  their  lives  for  one 
week,  and  setting  down  punotueUy  their  whole  series  of 
employments  daring  that  epace  of  time.  This  kind  of 
self-ezamination  would  give  diem  a  true  state  of  them- 
selves, and  incfine  them  to  -constder  seriously  what 
they  are  about.  One  day  woidd  rectify  the  oaoisaiocis 
of  another,  and  make  a  man  wcsgh  all  those  different 
actions,  which,  though  they  are  easily  forgotten,  must 
certainly  he  accounted  for. — Addison. 

CHmiOTiAifiTT. — Of  every  other  system,  it  may  he 
■aid,  tiiet  it  only  actuates  a  part  of  our  nature,  leaving 
the  rest  like  a  palsied  member  of  the  body,  unnoticed 
and  unused ;  to  Cfaristiaiiity  alone  belongs  the  high 
prerogative  of  caOing  every  latent  principle  of  our  com- 
plex nature  into  action,  giving  appropriate  exercise  to 
every  fenction,  and  proportioii  to  every  part ;  of  ani- 
mitrng,  and  maturing,  and  circulating:,  like  an  ethereal 
ihrid,  trough  1^  whole,  and  bringing  it  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  '*  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus."  Wherever  it  comes 
it  creates  a  capacity  for  true  enjoyment,  and  puts  all 


the  miiverse  in  mation  to  gratify  that  oapacify.  It 
makes  us  feel  tiiat  we  eaiat  ander  an  obligation  to  be 
happy.  Perfect  itself,  it  pants  ta  heboid  perfeetien  ia 
every  thing  else ;  and  aiaoe  it  iinda  it  not  already  ea* 
iafting,  it  pats  forth  all  its  efforts  to  produce  it.  Perfect 
from  the  begimdag,  it  has  remained  «nohanged,  while 
the  art€  and  sciences,  andaystcms  of  a  dateless  antiquity, 
have  yielded  to  the  demand  for  improvement.  It  has 
seen  every  thing  hsman,  contoBBporaneoua  with  its 
origin,  renevated  and  changed  again;  hut  like  the 
Jewish  legislator,  when  he  had  survived  his  generation, 
its  eye  is  not  dmi,  nor  its  nataral  force  abated.  It 
maintaiu  its  post  in  the  van  of  improvement,  and 
poiats  the  way  to  enterprise  and  hope,  as  the  aaointad 
leader  of  mankind.  And  however  wttried  the  patks, 
and  high  the  distincti4iiui  which  «wait  them  in  their 
onward  course,  it  will  still  be  seen  in  exemplary  advance, 
beckoning  them  on  to  die  goal  of  perlection.  No  hiring 
springs  of  good  shall  gush  from  their  hidden  depths  in 
hnaaan  nature,  which  have  not  been  amitten  into  e£iet- 
enoe  by  this  rod  of  beavea ;  no  forms  of  excellenoa 
shall  arise  to  Uess  the  world,  of  which  it  is  not  the 
parent  and  the  perfect  type.  Only  give  the  Gospel 
room  to  plant  its  moral  a^aratua,  and  let  it  obtain  the 
necessary  fulcrum  for  its  powers,  and  it  will  employ  a 
lever  which  shall  move  the  worid  from  the  dark  vicinity 
of  hell,  and  lift  it  into  the  sunlight  and  neighbonrhoed 
of  heaven. — Hurrit. 

Wisdom. — ^The  only  wisdom  which  shall  survive 
the  grave  is  that  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  revelation ;  and  all  who, 
neglecting  that,  are  not  wisa  towards  6od»  are  stUl 
children,  under  all  the  elements  of  the  world.  Uc 
who,  with  all  his  knowledge,  does  not  know  himself, 
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his  own  heart,  and  his  own  Bpiritual  condition  as  a 
sinner  before  God ;  and  he  who,  ignorant  of  the.lo<re 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesna,  has  not  repented,  not  believed 
vhe  Gosp^y  is»  «lftec  all,  only  a.  chiUb  vid  occnpied 


about  childish  things ;  things  which  w^  be  as  useless 
lA  etacaiity  ^  Ijie  toys  of  infancy  are  now  in  manhood. 
—Clote. 


UVE  AND  MANKBRS. 


VoLN»Y*«  **  Rtrms  or  EM^nas.*'— '*  Con^wrsiiig 
one  day,**  says  Mr.  MazweU/'  with  an  earinent  scholar, 
I  mentioMd  Vohiey's  *Rnina  of  Empires,'  and  he 
replied  I  that  he  had  visited  the  author  of  that  book 
while  in  Paris.  He  took  him  into  his  library.  He 
looked  round,  put  his  hand  upon  several  books,  and 
said,  *  Here,  Mr.  Vulney^  are  the  sources  of  your  novel 
opinions. '  He  acknowledged  to  the  doctor  that  he  was 
right,  and  said,  '  I  am  not  anxious  about  it.'  '  Have 
vou  seen  the  reply  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, that  of  an  English  clergyman  .>'  He  said  •  No," 
and  then  spoke  to  this  effect  :^-'  I  have  do  Interest  in 
defending  the  book  $  I  do  not  pledge  myself  for  the 
sentiments  it  contains.  I  was  comi^led  to  write,  by 
the  desire  of  Bonaparte.  I  was  ordered  to  manufac- 
ture a  revolutionary  book  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
I  consider  myself  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  obeying 
the  eommands  of  his  snperior  officer.'  Snch  is  the 
origin  of  a  book  fiiU  of  astronomical  fable,  a  book 
which  may  iigore  persons  of  light  and  superficial  read- 
ing, but  can  make  little  or  no  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  rightly  instructed,  for 
it  fails  miserably  in  the  only  point  of  consequence.  It 
does  not  bring  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  prove  the'si^w- 
rior  antiiiuity  of  the  false  over  the  trae  religion,  and 
leaves  us  at  full  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  heathens 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  all  their  religious  know- 
ledge  from  the  Bible,  taking  care  to  spoil  it  by  inven- 
tions of  their  own.  On  the  whole,  it  affoids  a  fine 
commentary  on  Romans  L  20-25." 

SoxNB  ON-  Bo^u>  A  Man-ov-Wab. — ^Whilst  on 
board  this  frigate,  on  my  voyage  from  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
discipline  of  the  navy,  as  carried  into  effect  by  the 
cdmmodere,  who  was  a  reUgions  man.  He  himaeif 
perfonnedUie  Cffioe  of  chapUn  every  Sabbath-day,  by 
reading  the  prayers  on  deck,  with  the  whole  ship's 
company.  Certain  days  in  the  week  were  assigned  by 
him  fbr  the  ptunishment  of  offences,  which,  although 
committed  oh  preoeding  days,  were  kept  in  score 
agslnst^  the  d^y  of  quittance.  The  mariners  beiiig 
lurmed  on  the  poop,  and  all  hands  on  deck,  an  officer 
reported  that  every  thing  was  ready.  The  commodore 
retired  to  his  closet  to  pray ;  on  his  return  he  fixed 
a  pair  of  pistols  under  his  sword-belt,  and  proceeded 
to  the  ftoano  of  action.  The  name  of  the  culprit  being 
called,  he  came  forward,  and  was  charged  with  having 
done  thus  and  thus,  at  auch  a  time.  The  man  would 
sometimes  enter  into  explanation  ;  and  verbal  evidence 
was  admitted  for  and  against  him.  The  evidence 
rarely  lasted  more  than  three  minutes,  often  less  ;  after 
wbleh  oame  the  anthoritative  order,  *'  Take  off  yonr 
shirt,  sir!"  I^e  poor  fellow  was  assisted  in  this  by 
the  boatswain's  mate,  who  lashed  him  to  the  gratings, 
which  were  tied  in  an  upright  position  against  the 
gangway ;  and  tiien,  with  a  muscular  arm  and  heavy 
cat,  administered  as  many  lashes  as  were  thooght  by 
theoommodors  soffident  for  his  brother  who  had  been 
"  overtaken  in  a  fault."  I  had,  however,  yet  to  learn 
that  a  Christian,  in  full  possession  of  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  could,  not  without  being  thereby  reprehended, 
expose  hinaelf  to  this  gross  inconBistency--following, 
for  expediency,  the  nsagei  of  hk  profosslon. — PiUHmg- 
tonU  N§rraii9€, 


PnivATB  SxcmBTAmiBs  or  MimTiss.-*Diri«g 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  private  secretariei  of  sU  his 
ministers  dined  together  on  the  first  of  every  month, 
at  the  Restaurateur  Beauvifliers.  At  these  dinners  the 
secretaries  made  known  to  each  other  the  pheei  that 
vrere  Taoant,  the  competitors  wh«  sottdtodthem,  nd 
the  new  cstaMisKments  that  were  to  take  pUoc ;  .ai^ 
they  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  securing  the 
vacant  posts  for  their  favourites.  It  is  recorded  that 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  who  had  presented  a 
petition  bearing  the  signature  of  a  priocets,  and  wfo 
was  greatly  astonashed  at  reeeiTiiig  no  mrer,  dctsr- 
mined  to  have  the  mystery  clearad  up  at  the  next 
secretaries'  dinner.  The  con^>any  were  attended,  dur- 
ing  their  private  banquet,  by  one  of  Beauvilliers'a  most 
dexterous  waiters.  Hie  gentleman  who  had  solicited 
the  vacant  place,  having  bribed  the  waiter  kgra  double 
lonis-d'or,  pot  on  his  jacket  and  apron,  and  in  his  dis- 
guise attended  on  the  dispensers  of  ministerial  favours. 
The  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  their  private 
affairs  ;  and  one  of  the  company  said,  ** !  lately  played 
an  excellent  trick  upon  a  gentleman  of  anoieiit  kmai^f, 
who  was  soliciting  &  vaeaat  place.  UiM  feqneit  wsi 
backed  by  the  signatare  of  a  princess  {  a  noonvnaada- 
tion  which,  of  course,  he  deemed  infallible.  But  I 
slipped  the  petition  into  the  drawer  of  my  desk,  and 
obtained  the  place  for  myself.  How  cUsappohited  the 
poor  fellow  will  be  I  Waiter,  til  mo  n  gtau  of  cham- 
paign, and  ru  drink  the  fool's  health.*'  Tb»  vau  of 
ancient  family,  highly  mortified  obeyed  the  command; 
but  when  the  dinner  was  ended,  he  changed  his  dress, 
called  on  the  minister,  and  renewed  his  demand.  Tie 
minister  assured  him  that  he  had  heard  nothiflgef  tte 
affair ;  hut  the  applicant  asserted  timt  he  knew  ahere 
the  petition  was,  and  deacribed  the  drawer  in  the 
secretary's  desk..  The  petition  was  accordingly  found, 
and  the  solicitor  obtained  the  place,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment of  the  secretary. 

Husbands  and  Wivsa^-^Whcnpeqileimilentaad 
that  they  must  live  together,  they  leam.to  soften,  b7 
mntnal  accommodation,  the  yoke  which  they  knoff 
they  cannot  shake  off.  They  become  good  liasbandi 
and  good  wives,  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  bus- 
btods  and  wives ;  fbr  necessity  is  a  powerfnl  master  b 
teaching  the  duty  which  it  imposes.  If  It  weie  once 
understood  that,  upon  mutual  disgust,  marri^  penosi 
might  be  legally  separated,  many  couples  who  now  p«ss 
through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention 
to  their  common  offspring,  and  to  the  moral  order  of 
civil  society,  might  have  been  at  tiiis  moment  living  in 
a  state  of  mutual  vnkiadnen,  in  n  state  of  estnage* 
meat  firom  their  conunon  ofispring»  and  in  a  state  of 
unreserved  immorality.  To  be  sure,  if  people  come 
together  in  marriage  with  the  extravagant  expectationi 
that  all  are  to  be  halcyon  days— ^e  husband  coneeif- 
ing  that  all  is  to  be  anthority  with  hsm,  and  tiis  nife 
that  all  is  to  be  acconmodation  to  her,  eveiy  body 
sees  how  that  must  end  s  but  if  they  come  togethsr 
with  a  prospect  of  happiness,  they  must  come  with  the 
reflection  that,  not  bringing  perfection  in  ^emaelves, 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  it  on  the  ether  side  $  tfa^ 
having  respectively  many  InfimtliM  of  their  ovn  to  he 
overiooked,  they  must  overlook  the  infinnities  of  each 
other* — Lord  Sioweil, 
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**  QoD  be  merciful  to  ui,  and  blets  ns,  and  ouiie  his 
bee  to  ihine  upon  ni:  that  thj  mj  may  be  known 
vpon  earth,  and  thy  nviag  health  among  all 


Tmus  piety  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  Chris- 
tian  uaefulness,  and  the  blessing  of  God  is 
essential  to  success. 

But  wherever  genuine  piety  exists,  a  concern 
will  be  felt  for  the  salvation  of  others.     This  is 
the  seciet  of  all  the  religious  activity  and  bene- 
volent efforts  of  the  present  day.     The  raen  who 
are  the  mainspring  of  all  this  activity  are  not  of 
the  infidel  class, — ^wben  did  infidelity  ever  bless  a 
haally,  or  tranquillise  a  community,  or  lay  itself 
out  for  the  good  of  man  ?     They  are  not  of  the 
woHdiy  class, — 1&^  have  no  ear,  no  heart,  no 
taste  for  any  thmg  which  does  not  relate  to  their 
worldly  interesL    Nor  are  they  the  irreligious  of 
muj  class.     But  they  are  those  who  have  im- 
bibed a  portion  of  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ ; 
of  him  who  came  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  laid 
open  all  the  resources  of  his  nature  for  the  hap- 
piness of  man ;  they  believe  that  it  would  not 
profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  if  he  lost 
his  own  soul — ^that  he  who  converteth  a  sinner 
fiom  the  error  of  his  ways,  saveth  a  soul  from 
death,  and  hideth  a  multitude  of  sins — that  they 
have  in   their  possession  the  only  remedy  for  a 
perishing  world ;— -and  believing  this,  they  call 
upon  each  other,  and  combine,  and  labour,  and 
pray»  and  send  forth  their  honoured  agents  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  make  known  the  way  to 
happiness  and  to  God. 

Chriaiian  benevolence  feels  for  the  world.  He 
who  is  actuated  by  it  confines  not  his  regard  to 
himself,  nor  to  the  particular  church  or  denomi- 
nation to  which  he  more  especially  belongs. 
The  godlike  spirit  of  the  Gospel  throws  open 
the  enclosure  of  the  most  selfish  heart ;  breaks 
down  the  barriers  of  prejudice ;  turns  indifference 
for  the  souls  of  men  into  tender  concern  ;  and  a 
spirit  of  hard-hearted  monopoly,  which  cares  only 
for  its  own  little  party,  into  a  spirit  of  open- 
handed  and  open-hearted  philanthropy,  which 
opens  its  arms  to  the  world,  and  for  which  the 
world  is  not  sufficiently  large. 

Nor  does  it  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  means 
we  should  employ  for  the  happiness  of  the  world. 
The  remedy  which  has  healed  our  own  souls  is 
the  remedy  for  all  mankind.     It  has  been  effi- 
caciously administered  to  us,  expressly  that  we 
may  be  able  to  speak  confidently  of  its  virtues  to 
others.     When  the  psalmist  designed  the  wel- 
fare of  men,  he  proposed  not  to  send  them  the 
world's  philosophy,  nor  did  he  pray  for  the  dif- 
fiision  oi  wealth—this  may  be  done  without  the 
slightest    alleviation    of    human    misery ; — he 
prayed  that  the  saving  health  of  God  might  be 
known  among  all  nations—that  the  healing  in- 
fluence of  salvation  might  sweep  over  the  spiritual 
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sickness  of  the  world,  like  a  heavenly  current 
of  vital  air,  imparting  life,  and  health,  and  uni- 
versal happiness. 

Did  we  consult  only  the  tenq>oral  welfare  of 
men,  the  wisest  and  most  effectual  method  of 
promoting  even  that  would  be  to  send  them  the 
Gospel.  Nothing  lifts  them  out  of  a  state  of 
barbarism  into  a  state  of  civilbeation  and  comfort 
so  speedily  and  so  effectually  as  that.  It  gives 
them  a  Sabbath,  and  institutes  marriage,  and 
throws  a  shield  over  their  property,  and  blesses 
them  with  liberty,  and  puts  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  government  and  law ;  and  thus  it  lays 
a  foundation  for  all  civil  improvement  and  social 
happiness.  But  if  we  design  to  promote  their 
tpiritual  welfare,  the  Gospel  is  the  cnly  means. 
Here,  there  is  no  competition,  no  rival,  no  ques- 
tion— the  Gospel  is  the  only  remedy  for  a  perish- 
ing world.  Compared  with  its  wisdom,  every 
other  system  is  foolishness — ^for  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  God.  Compared  with  its  power  to  sway  the 
heart,  all  other  strength  is  weakness — ^for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth.  Compared  with  its  truth  and  purity, 
its  majesty  and  grace,  Mohammedanism  is  an  im- 
posture and  a  pollution,  modem  Judaism  a 
childish  ceremony  and  a  fable,  Paganism  a  fiilse- 
hood  and  a  debasement,  Deism  an  unsubstantial 
shadow,  and  Atheism  a  darkness  and  a  horror. 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  but  unto  thee,  for 
thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  ?"  Yes,  '*  this 
is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  This 
alone  can  ease  the  conscience  burdened  with 
guilt,  cleanse  the  heart  defiled  with  sin,  wipe  the 
tear  from  the  eye  of  the  mourner,  and  sanctify 
and  conduct  the  soul  to  the  felicities  of  heaven. 
But  the  Gospel  can  do  this ;  for  it  reveals  an 
Almighty  Saviour,  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit,  and  a 
God  of  aJl  grace,  and  an  eternal  world  of  blessed- 
ness and  life. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  carried,  it  has 
triumphed.  The  church  of  God  is  represented, 
in  prophecy,  as  taking  her  stand  on  some  lofty 
eminence,  and  inquiring,  as  she  surveys  the 
myriads  which  come  flocking  to  her  bosom, 
"  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves 
to  their  windows  ?"  Could  we  take  our  stand 
on  a  similar  elevation,  and  look  down  on  the 
wide  field  of  missionary  labour,  we  should  be- 
hold abundant  reason  for  uttering,  like  her,  ex- 
pressions of  exultation  and  surprise.  Turn  in 
whatever  direction  we  might,  we  should  witness 
the  triumphs  of  Christian  enterprise.  Each  of 
our  great  religious  institutions  can  boast  its  own 
peculiar  successes.  Ask  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  of  its  operations — and  it  will  show 
you  the  people  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  languages 
reading  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful 
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works  of  God.  Ask  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety— and  it  will  point  you  to  the  reclaimed 
cannibals  of  New  Zealand.  Ask  tke  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society — and  it  will  direct  you  to  its 
churches  of  converted  negroes  in  (he  west.  Ask 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society — and  it  will  refer 
you  to  its  triumphs  both  in  the  east  and  the 
west.  Ask  the  London  Missionary  Society — 
and  it  will  point  you»  among  the  many  scenes  of 
its  Divine  success*  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
But  where  has  the  Gospel  not  triumphed  ?  Ac- 
cording to  our  efforts,  has  been  our  success.  In 
proportion  as  we  have  laboured  for  God,  in  de- 
pendence on  his  blessing,  he  has  blessed  us. 
Had  we  laboured  more  abundantly,  more  abund- 
antly would  he  have  blessed  us. 

But  distinguished  as  our  success  has  already 
been,  we  are  encouraged  to  look  for  yet  **  greater 
things  than  these."  Glorious  things  are  spoken 
of  Messiah's  reign.  The  very  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  fear  him.  "  The  veil  shall  fall  from  the  face 
of  the  Jews,  and  they  shall  look  upon  him  whom 
they  have  pierced,  and  mourn.  The  hateful  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  system  shall  be  cast  off, 
and  shall  leave  nothing  but  the  pure  form  of  its 
earliest  church.  The  faith  and  worship  of  the 
Greek  shall  be  purified.  The  fables  of  Bramah  shall 
be  forgotten  in  the  knowledge  of  the  One  True 
God.  The  incarnations  of  Boodha  shall  give  place 
to  the  glorious  assurance  of  a  higher  incarnation. 
The  grand  Lama  shall  die,  and  be  replaced  by 
Him  who  only  hath  immortality.  The  mosques  of 
the  Impostor  shall  fallj  and  Christianity  cleanse 
every  temple  of  superstition.  Then  shall  Ethiopia 
be  seen  stretching  out  her  hands  unto  God  :  she 
shall  arise  and  shake  the  ashes  of  misery  from 
her  sable  locks,  the  slave-chain  shall  fall  from  her 
loins,  and  she  shall  exult  in  a  double  liberty. 
The  painted  tribes  of  Columbia — the  aborigines 
of  America,  stately  and  thoughtful  men — shall 
know  who  indeed  is  the  Great  Spirit,  and  shall 
find  that  in  him  they  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being.  The  race  of  Ishmael,  traversing  the 
desert  tracts  of  Arabia;  the  castes  of  India,  with 
their  numbers  infinite ;  the  national  Chinese ;  the 
Tartar  hordes  i  the  unknown  and  snow-concealed 
inhabitants  of  the  north  s  the  tribes  of  Europe, 
and  all  the  islands  of  the  sea-— all,  all  shall  pay 
homage  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  earth  keep 
jubilee  a  thousand  years."  "  His  name  shall 
endure  for  ever :  his  name  shall  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  sun :  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in 
him :  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed." 

These  are  prospects  to  quicken  the  activity 
and  fire  the  zeal  of  all  the  sincere  followers  of 
Christ,  The  fiame  is  kindled,  and  is  daily  ex- 
tending. The  protestants  of  France,  of  Holland, 
Prussia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark — as 
well  as  the  Christians  of  Britain  and  America— 
arc  all  embarking  in  the  evangelization  of  the 


world.  And  shall  we  withhold  any  thing  essen- 
tial to  its  accomplishment?  God  withheld  no- 
thing ;  he  so  loved  the  world  that  he  guve  his 
only  begotten  Son.  Christ  withheld  notliing; 
he  gave  kimseif  for  us ;  and  now  oiiers  to  us  bis 
Holy  SpiriL  The  Spirit  withholds  nothing  i  he 
is  in  the  church,  waiting  to  be  implored,  ready  to 
accompany  our  efforts,  to  convince  the  world  of 
sin,  and  to  be  known  universally  as  the  Spirit  of 
grace.  Only  let  him  hear  bis  church  sending 
up  the  earnest,  believing, and  united  cry,  "Come 
from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain  that  they  may  live,"  and  this  valley  of 
death  shall  be  turned  into  a  region  of  life.  AU 
things  divine  are  ready. 

What  then  is  wanting  on  our  part?  Is  It 
pecuniary  resources  ?  Christians,  in  surrendering 
yourselves  to  God,  did  you  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  your  property  ?  If  you  have  con* 
secrated  yourselves  to  his  service,  your  dedica- 
tion includes  also  all  you  have.  Then  economize 
for  Christ,  Bring  forth  of  your  substance,  and 
lay  it  on  his  altar,  as  a  free-will  offering  for  the 
salvation  of  a  world  which  he  hath  died  to 
redeem. 

Is  it  suitable  agents  ?  And  is  it  possible  that 
the  question  of  finding  such  can  be  involved  in 
uncertainty?  Shall  the  Lord  of  the  British 
churches  ask  for  servants,  and  yet  ask  in  vain  ? 
Viewed  as  a  test  of  our  devotedness  to  his  cause, 
the  question  is  certainly  a  momentous  one. 
Should  the  number  found  be  deficient,  will  the 
Head  of  the  church  look  on  unmoved.  Will 
not  the  angel  who  was  deputed  to  curse  Merot, 
receive  a  similar  commission  against  us  ?  Will 
not  the  hand  that  traced  on  the  palace-wall  the 
doom  of  Belshazzar  In  lightning  words,  write 
against  us.  Ye  are  weighed  iu  the  bahnees,  md 
found  wanting  f  **  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest." 

And  is  not  the  want  of  prayer  our  cAtef  want? 
Did  we  possess  this,  would  not  every  thing  else 
follow  ?  "  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much," — ^how  much,  the 
day  of  judgment  alone  can  disclose.  We  are 
not  yet  alive  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  the 
church  of  Christ  at  large  is  not;  for  its  full 
power  has  never  yet  been  tried.  But  the  day  is 
hastening  on  when  its  efficacy  shall  be  tried  on 
a  scale  before  unknown  ;  and  it  shall  then  be 
found  that  to  pray  is  to  employ  the  mightiest 
instrument  for  the  conversion  and  renovation  of 
the  world.  With  these  impressions,  we  would 
pour  forth  our  hearts  in  the  prayer  with  which 
we  commenced,  '*  God  be  merciful  to  us,  and 
bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us'- 
that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  and  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations." 
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THE  YOUNG  KING  OF  ROME. 


What  a  beautiful  child  was  the  young  king  of 
Rome  I  How  lovely  he  appeared  as  he  rode 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  his  shell- 
shaped  cal^he,  drawn  by  two  young  deer,  which 
had  been  trained  by  Franconi,  and  which  were 
given  him  by  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Naples  I  He 
resembled  one  of  those  figures  of  Cupid  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum.  One  day  I  had  been  visiting  the  young 
king :  the  emperor  was  also  there,  and  he  was 
playing  with  the  child — as  he  played  always  with 
those  he  loved — that  is  to  say,  by  tormenting  him. 
The  emperor  had  been  riding,  and  he  had  in  his 
hand  a  whip  which  attracted  the  child's  notice. 
He  held  out  his  little  hand,  and  when  he  seized 
the  whip,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  at  the  same 
time  embracing  his  ftither. 

•*  Is  he  not  a  fine  boy,  Madame  Junot?"  said 
the  emperor;  "you  must  confess  that  he  is." 

I  could  say  so  without  flattery,  for  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  lovely  boy. 

As  soon  as  the  king  of  Rome  was  bom,  the 
event  was  announced,  by  telegraph,  to  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  empire.  At  four  o'clock 
the  same  afternoon,  the  marks  of  rejoicing  in  the 
provinces  equalled  those  in  Paris.  The  emperor's 
couriers,  pages,  and  officers  were  dispatched  to 
the  different  foreign  courts  with  intelligence  of 
the  happy  event.  The  senate  of  Italy,  and  the 
municipal  body  of  Rome  and  Milan,  had  imme- 
diate noUce  of  it.  The  different  fortresses  received 
orders  to  fire  salutes,  the  seaports  were  enlivened 
by  the  display  of  colours  from  the  vessels,  and 
every  where  the  people  voluntarily  illuminated 
their  houses.  Those  who  regard  these  popular 
demonstrations  as  expressions  of  the  secret  senti- 
ment of  a  people,  might  have  remarked  that  in  all 
the  faubourgs,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  and  poorest 
neighbourhoods  in  Paris,  the  houses  were  illumin- 
ated to  the  very  uppermost  story. 

A  filte  was  got  up  on  the  occasion  by  the  water- 
men of  the  Seine,  which  was  prolonged  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night  Nothing  of  all  this  was 
ordered :  it  came  spontaneously  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  That  same  people,  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  previously  had  experienced  so  many 
emotions,  had  wept  over  so  many  reverses,  and 
had  rejoiced  for  so  many  rictories,  still  showed, 
by  their  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  that  they 
retained  affections  as  warm  and  vivid  as  in  the 
morning  of  their  greatness. 

The  king  of  Rome  was  baptised  on  the  very 
day  of  his  birth.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
at  nine  in  the  evening,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  whole  of  the  imperial  family 
attended,  and  the  emperor  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony with  the  deepest  emotion.  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel,  followed  by  the  members  of 
the  household,  those  of  the  empress,  of  Madame 
Meie,  the  princesses,  his  sisters,  and  the  kings,  his 


brothers.  He  took  his  station  under  a  canopy  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel.  A  socle  of  gmnite  had 
been  placed  on  a  carpet  of  white  velvet  em- 
broidered in  gold  bees,  and  on  the  socle  stood  a 
gold  vase,  destined  for  the  baptismal  font.  When 
the  emperor  approached  the  font,  bearing  the 
king  of  Rome  in  his  arms,  the  most  profound 
silence  prevailed.  It  was  a  religious  silence, 
unaccompanied  by  the  parade  which  might  have 
been  expected  on  such  an  occasion.  This  still- 
ness formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  the  people  outside. 

Maria  Louisa  suffered  a  difficult  and  protracted 
accouchement.  She  was  for  some  time  in  consi- 
derable danger.  Baron  Dubois  went  to  acquaint 
the  emperor  with  this  circumstance.  Napoleon 
was  in  a  bath,  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  take 
to  calm  the  feverish  excitement  under  which  he 
was  suffering.  On  hearing  that  the  empress  was 
in  danger,  he  threw  on  his  robe-de^ambre,  and 
ran  down  stairs,  exclaiming  to  Dubois — **  Save 
the  mother  I  think  only  of  the  mother!" 

As  soon  as  she  was  delivered,  the  emperor, 
who  was  himself  indisposed,  entered  the  chamber 
and  ran  to  embrace  her,  without  at  first  bestowing 
a  single  look  upon  his  son,  who,  indeed,  might  have 
passed  for  dead.  Nearly  ten  minutes  elapsed  before 
he  evinced  any  signs  of  life.  Eyery  method  to  pro- 
duce animation  was  resorted  to.  Warm  napkins 
were  wrapped  around  him,  and  his  body  was 
rubbed  with  the  hand  j  a  few  drops  of  brandy 
were  then  blown  into  his  mouth,  and  the  royal 
infant  at  length  uttered  a  feeble  cry. 

An  immense  multitude  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  palace,  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  infant 
and  of  the  empress.  The  emperor,  on  learning 
this,  directed  that  a  chamberlain  should  be  con* 
stantly  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  publish  the  bul- 
letins of  the  empress's  health  as  soon  as  they 
were  delivered  by  the  physicians. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  emperor's  fond- 
ness for  his  son.  He  used  to  take  the  king  of 
Rome  in  his  arms  and  toss  him  up  in  the  air: 
the  child  would  then  laugh  till  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes.  Sometimes  the  emperor  would  take 
him  before  a  looking-glass,  and  work  his  face  into 
all  sorts  of  grimaces;  and  if  the  child  was 
frightened  and  shed  tears.  Napoleon  would  say, 
— **  What,  sire,  do  you  cry?  a  king,  and  cry! 
shame f  shame!  ** 

The  hours  at  which  the  young  king  was  taken 
to  the  emperor  were  not  precisely  fixed,  nor 
could  they  be ;  but  his  visits  were  most  frequently 
at  the  time  of  dejeuner.  On  these  occasions 
the  emperor  would  give  the  child  a  little  claret, 
or  rather  would  dip  his  finger  in  the  glass,  and 
make  him  suck  it.  Sometimes  he  would  daub 
the  young  prince's  face  with  it  The  child  would 
laugh  heartily  at  soeing  his  &ther  as  much  a 
child  as  he  was  himself,  and  only  loved  him  the 
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more  for  it.     Children  inTariably  love  those  who 
play  with  them. 

I  recollect  that  once  when  Napoleon  had 
daubed  the  young  king's  face,  the  child  was 
highly  amused,  and  asked  the  emperor  to  do  the 
same  to  **  Mamma  Quiou  "  for  so  he  called  his 
governess,  Madame  de  Montesquiou. 
•  The  emperor's  selection  of  that  lady  for  his 
son's  governess,  was  a  proof  of  his  excellent 
judgment.  It  was  the  best  choice  which  could 
have  been  made.  Madame  de  Montesquiou  was 
young  enough  to  render  herself  agreeable  to  a 
child,  whilst  she  had  sufficient  maturity  of  years 
to  fit  her  for  the  high  duty  which  the  confidence 
of  her  sovereign  had  appointed  her  to  fulfil.  She 
was  noble  in  heart  as  well  as  in  name ;  and  she 
possessed  what  the  world  frequently  bestows  only 
on  fortune  and  favour— the  esteem  of  all.  She 
was  indeed  universally  beloved  and  respected. 

Madame  de  Montesquiou  had  been  brought 
up  rather  differently  from  the  young  ladies  of  her 
time.  Extreme  care  had  been  taken  with  her 
education,  and  she  was  pious,  without  being 
bigoted.  She  never  failed  going  to  mass  on 
Sundays,  but  she  did  so  without  parade ;  for  her 
piety  was  as  enlightened  as  it  was  sincere.  Her 
reputation  was  free  from  the  slightest  blemish. 
She  was  perhaps  a  little  cold  towards  those  with 
whom  she  was  but  slightly  acquainted ;  but  those 
who  condemn  any  one  for  haughtiness  should 
consider  whether  It  is  not  dignity  alone  which 
strikes  us  as  a  blemish.  For  my  part,  I  ever 
found  Madame  de  Montesquiou,  whether  as  the 
wife  of  the  grand  chamberlain,  or  as  the  go- 
vemess  of  the  king  of  Rome,  perfectly  engaging, 
polite,  and  prepossessing.  Every  one  respected 
her,  and  wished  to  be  numbered  among  her 
friends. 

Tlie  attentions  she  bestowed  on  the  king  of 
Rome,  during  the  period  of  his  father's  misfortunes, 
would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  inspire  love  and 
respect.  Not  only  had  she,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  lavished  on  him  all  the  cares  of  a  motlier, 
and  a  tender  mother ;  but  from  the  day  when  the 
unfortunate  child  was  cut  off  from  all  his  family, 
and  deprived  at  once  of  his  father  and  mother, 
Madame  de  Montesquiou  devoted  hierself  to  hiro, 
for  she  alone  was  left  to  protect  him.  To  ac- 
company him,  she  deserted  country,  friends^  and 
family. 

Madame  de  Montesquiou  was  Hot  liked  by  the 
empress,  and  the  cause  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
duchess  of  Montebello,  Maria  Louisa's  favourite, 
was  jealbus  of  her.  This  I  do  not  believe.  The 
duchess  of  Montebello  is  a  very  uniable  woman ; 
she  was  beloved  by  the  empress  to  a  degree  that 
would  have  precluded  all  jealousy  of  another; 
and,  besides,  the  feeling  of  envy  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  her  character.  She  is  too  amiable  a 
woman  to  have  engaged  in  any  intrigue  to  estrange 
Maria  Louisa  from  the  governess  of  her  son. 


Tlie  fact,  howiever,  is  as  I  have  stated.  Maiia 
Louisa  did  not  like  Madame  de  Montesquiou,  a 
woman  whom  she  ought  to  have  loved  as  a  sister, 
or  as  a  mother,  for  the  care  she  bestowed  on  her 
son.  It  has  been  said,  by  way  c^  compliment  to 
Maria  Louisa*  that  she  never  did  any  one  an  in- 
jury ;  yet  she  possessed  an  apathy  of  soul,  from 
the  influence  of  which  the  goveniess  of  her  child 
was  not  exempt.  And  what  sort  of  love  did  she 
show  for  her  own  child?  I  have  seen  Maria 
Louisa,  when  she  was  mounting  or  aiigbtiug  fcom 
her  horse,  nod  her  plumed  head  to  him,  which 
never  failed  to  set  him  crying ;  for  be  was  fright- 
ened by  the  undulation  of  her  feathers.  At  other 
times,  when  she  did  not  go  out,  she  would  repair 
at  four  o'clock  to  his  apartment.  On  these  occa- 
sions she  would  take  with  her  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
at  which  she  would  sit  down  and  make  a  show  of 
working,  looking  now  and  then  at  the  little  kiug, 
and  saying,  as  she  nodded  her  head^ — "B<nyoifr, 
bonjour* 

Perhaps  after  the  lapse  of  a  quartet  of  an  hour 
the  august  mother  would  be  informed  that  Isabey 
or  Paer  were  in  attendance  in  her  apartments ; 
the  one  to  give  her  lessons  in  drawing,  the  other 
in  music.  It  would  have  been  as  well  had  she 
remained  longer  every  day  with  her  child,  to  take 
a  lesson  in  maternal  feeling  from  the  woman  who 
so  admirably  supplied  her  place.  But  it  would 
have  been  of  little  use> — ^feeling  is  not  to  be 
taught. 

Every  raoniing  at  nine  o'clock  the  young  king 
was  taken  to  the  empress.  She  would  sometimes 
hold  him  on  her  lap,  caress  him,  and  then  com- 
mit him  to  tlie  care  of  the  nurse.  And  how  did 
she  employ  herself  afterwards?  She  read  the 
pap«s,  the  blotter^  as  they  call  them,  in  Gennaoy. 
When  the  child  grew  peevish,  because  he  was  not 
amused  as  his  father  used  to  amuse  hiao,  and 
cried  at  finding  himself  surrounded  by  serious 
and  f<Mrmal  £aces,  his  mother  onlered  him  out  of 
the  room. 

When  I  arrived  in  Paris,  on  my  return  from 
Spain,  the  emperor  and  empress  had  just  com- 
pleted a  tour  in  the  north  of  I^nce,  in  the  de- 
partments of  Calvados  and  la  Manche.  The 
christening  of  the  king  of  Rome  took  place  on 
their  return  from  this  journey.  There  have  already 
been  so  many  descriptions  of  this  ceremony,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  fre^h  detail 
of  it.  I  will  merely  mention  that  the  young 
prince  received  names  which  show  that  the  alli- 
ances formed  by  soveEeigns,  the  vows  made  at  the 
baptismal  font,  the  adoption  by  every  religious 
formality  and  the  ties  of  l^lood,  are  mere  fallacies. 
He  was  christened  Napoleon  Francois  Charles 
Joseph  I  these  are  the  names  of  his  godfathers ; 
they  stand  upon  the  register  of  his  baptism,  and 
they  also  appear  on  the  tomb  which  closed  over 
him  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one- 

One  day,  at  Trianon,  when  the  young  king 
was  but  a  year  old,  the  emperor,  was  |)laying 
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with  him  on  the  grass-plot  before  the  pavilion. 
He  took  off  his  sword,  girded  it  on  the  young 
prince^  and  completed  his  military  costume  by 
placing  Ids  hat  on  his  head.  He  then  went  him- 
self to  some  distance,  knelt  upon  the  grass,  and 
extended  his  hands  to  the  child,  who  walked 
towards  him,  stambling  all  the  way,  because  of 
the  sword  getting  between  his  legs,  and  the  hat 
falling  orer  his  feice.  Perceiving  this,  the  emperor 
ran  to  bim  with  all  the  nimbleness  of  a  young 
man,  mnd  caoght  him  in  his  arms  to  prevent  his 
falling. 

line  of  the  Tisheis  of  the  chamber,  with  whom 
I  was  lately  conversing,  wept  like  a  child  at  his 
recollections  of  the  young  prince.  This  man 
told  me  that  the  king  of  Rome  one  morning  ran 
to  the  state  apartments,  and  reached  the  door  of 
the  emperor's  cabinet  alone,  for  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesquiou  was  unable  to  follow  him.  The  child 
raised  his  beautiful  &ce  to  the  usher,  and  said, — 
**  Open  the  door  for  me ;  I  wish  to  see  papa." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  cannot  let  your 
majesty  in.* 

«  Why  not?  I  am  the  little  king." 

"  But  your  majesty  is  alone.** 

The  emperor  had  given  orders  that  his  son 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  his  cabinet  unless 
accompanied  by  his  governess.  This  order  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  young  prince, 
whose  disposition  was  somewhat  inclined  to  way- 
wardness, a  high  idea  of  his  governess's  authority. 
On  receiving  this  denial  from  the  usher,  the 
princess  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears,  but  he 
said  not  a  word.  He  waited  till  Madame  de 
Montescpiiou  came  up,  which  was  in  less  than  a 
minute  afterwards.  Then  he  seized  her  hand, 
an6,  looking  proudly  at  the  door,  he  said, — 
•*  Open  the  door.     The  little  king  desires  it." 

The  usher  then  opened  the  door  of  the  cabinet, 
and  announced  "  His  majesty,  the  king  of  Rome." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  young  king's 
violent  temper.  It  is  true  he  was  self-willed  and 
was  easily  excited  to  passion  ;  but  this  was  one  of 
the  distinctive  characterisUcs  of  his  cousins; 
they  almost  all  partook  of  a  similar  hastiness  of 
temper. 

I  have  known  Achille  Murat  so  overcome  by 
violent  passion  as  to  be  thrown  into  convulsions, 
and  this  when  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  king 
of  Rome.  Madame  de  Montesquieu  once  cor- 
rected the  young  king  for  these  fits  of  passion. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  very  violent,  she 
had  all  the  shutters  closed,  though  it  was  broad 
dayfight.  The  child,  astonished  to  find  the  light 
of  day  excluded,  and  the  candles  lighted  up,  in- 
quired of  his  governess  why  the  shutters  were 
closed. 

••  In  order  that  no  one  may  hear  you,  sire,**  re- 
plied she.  "  The  French  would  never  have  you 
for  their  king,  if  they  knew  you  to  be  so 
naughty.** 

"  flare  I,**  said  he,  <' cried  very  loud?" 


"  You  have." 

Then  he  fell  to  weeping,  but  these  were  tears 
of  repentance.  He  threw  his  little  arms  round  his 
governess's  neck, 

**  I  will  never  do  so  again,  Mamma  Quiou,"  said 
he, "  forgive  me." 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  king  of  Rome 
entered  the  emperor*s  cabinet,  just  as  the  council 
had  finished  their  deliberations.  He  ran  up  to 
his  father  without  taking  notice  of  any  one  in  the 
room.  Napoleon,  though  happy  to  observe  these 
marks  of  affection,  so  natural  and  coming  so  di- 
rectly from  the  heart,  stopped  him  and  said — 

"  You  have  not  made  your  bow,  sire!  Come, 
make  your  obedience  to  these  gentlemen." 

The  child  turned,  and  bowing  his  head  gently, 
kissed  his  little  hand  to  the  ministers.  The  em- 
peror then  raised  hlin  in  his  arms,  and  addressing 
them  said — 

'*  I  hope,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  said  *  that  I 
neglect  my  son's  education,  I  trust  he  is  well 
drilled  in  his  civUite  puerile  et  honnele. 

Those  who  had  much  familiar  intercourse  with 
Napoleon,  knew  that  the  phrase  civilUS  puerile 
et  /tonnetesVffis  a  favourite  with  him  when  be  was 
in  a  good  humour. 

Young  Napoleon  was  an  amiable  child,  and  he 
became  more  so  as  he  advanced  in  age.  I  know 
many  affecting  stories  of  him,  which  indicate  the 
goodness  of  his  heart. 

When  he  was  at  St.  Cloud,  he  liked  to  be 
placed  at  the  window  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  people  passing  by.  One  day  he  perceived  at 
some  distance  a  young  woman  apparently  in 
great  grief,  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  boy 
about  the  young  king's  age.  Both  were  habited 
in  mourning.  The  child  held  in  his  hands  a 
paper,  which  he  raised  towards  the  window  at 
which  young  Napoleon  stood. 

**  Why  is  lie  dressed  in  black?  "  mquired  the 
young  king  of  bis  governess. 

"  Because,  no  doubt,  he  has  lost  his  father. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  what  he  wants?" 

The  emperor  had  given  orders  that  his  son 
should  always  be  accessible  to  those  in  misfortune, 
who  wished  to  make  any  application  to  him  by 
petition.  The  petitioners  were  immediately  in- 
troduced, and  they  proved  to  be  a  young  widow 
and  her  son.  Her  busband  had  died,  about 
three  months  previously,  of  some  wounds  he  had 
received  in  Spain,  and  his  widow  solicited  a 
pension. 

Madame  de  Montesquiou,  thinking  that  this 
conformity  of  age  between  the  little  orphan  and 
the  young  king  might  move  the  feelings  of  the 
latter,  placed  the  petition  in  his  hands.  She  was 
not  deceived  in  her  expectations.  His  heart  was 
touched  at  the  sight  of  the  young  petitioner.  The 
emperor  was  then  on  a  hunting  party,  and  the 
petition  could  not  be  presented  to  him  until 
next  mommg  at  breakfast.  Young  Napoleon 
passed   the  whole  of  the  day  in  thoughtfulness, 
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and  when  the  appointed  hour  arriyed,  he  left  his 
apartment  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  father.  He 
took  care  to  present  the  petition  apart  from  all 
the  rest  he  carried,  and  this  of  his  own  accord. 

"  Here  is  a  petition,  papa,**  said  he,  "  from  a 
little  boy.  He  is  dressed  all  in  black.*  His 
papa  has  been  killed  in  your  senrice,  and  his 
mamma  wants  a  pension,  because  she  is  poor,  and 
has  much  to  vex  her.** 

''  Ahl  ah!"  said  the  emperor  taking  his  son  in 
his  arms,  "you  already  grant  pensions,  do  you? 
Diablel  you  have  begun  betimes.  Come  let  us 
see  who  this  prot^g^  of  yours  is.* 

The  widow  had  sufficient  grounds  for  her  claim, 


but  in  aD  probability  they  would  not  have  been 
attended  to  for  a  year  or  two  had  it  not  been  for 
the  king  of  Rome's  intercession. 

The  brevet  of  the  pension  was  made  out  that 
very  day,  and  a  year's  arrears  added  to  the  order. 

Who  can  have  forgotten  that  day  when  the 
emperor  took  his  son  to  a  review  in  the  Chatnp 
de  Mars  ?  How  his  features  brightened  with  plea- 
sure on  heaHng  the  joyous  acclamatiofis  raised 
by  his  veteran  batids. 

"  Was  he  frightened?  **  inquired  the  empress. 

••  ('rightenedl  no,  surely,*  replied  Napoleon  ; 
"he  knew  he  was  surrounded  by  bis  fathet's 
friends.*— Jlf<»notr«  of  the  Dueheu  ITAhrtaUes. 


LIVINGSTON'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENAL  LAW  IN  THE  STAtE  OP  LOUISIANA. 

CHAPTER   IV. 


Thomas  Eddt  is  a  name  well  known  in  Ame- 
rica; he  was,  indeed,  the  Howard  of  the  new 
worid,  blessed,  however,  with  a  far  larger  portion 
of  success  than  his  predecessor  in  Europe.  This 
was  the  man  who  prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston's great  work  on  "  Reform  and  Prison 
Discipline  ;*  and  we  promise  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  shortly  presenting  to  the  public  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  interesting  life.  In  the  mean- 
time, to  prove  the  high  value  attached  to  Mr. 
Livingston's  labours  in  America,  we  quote  part 
of  the  biographer's  dedication  to  him  : — 

"  If,"  says  the  writer,  •*  your  •  Code  of  Penal 
Law,'  *  Code  of  Procedure,*  and  of  *  State  Prison 
Discipline,'  are  not  wholly  adopted  by  any  one 
state  or  people  at  once,  (for  old  habits  are  hard 
to  be  subdued,)  its  benevolent  spirit  will  shortly 
pervade  the  civilised  world ;  and,  at  the  present 
time,  traces  of  it  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
reforms  which  wisdom  and  charity  are  carrying 
on  in  this  continent  and  in  Europe.  No  man 
more  highly  valued  your  labours  than  Thomas 
Eddy,  whose  life  I  have  sketched.  He  rejoiced 
in  every  thing  which  ameliorated  the  condition 
of  man ;  I  have,  therefore,  by  the  licence  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  ventured  to  unite  your  names.* 
With  this  introduction,  we  proceed  to  a  review 
of  the  fourth  grand  division  of  Mr.  Livingston's 
work— the  "  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline.* 

IV.  The  "  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline contains  those  provisions  without  which 
the  peculiar  benefits  anticipated  from  the  whole 
system  must  be  lost.  Superseding,  as  we  have 
seen  it  does,  the  use  of  penalties,  on  which 
reliance  has  heretofore  been  placed,  its  whole 
efficacy  must  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
confinement  is  made,  to  answer  the  ends  of  pun- 
ishment. The  place  of  confinement,  therefore, 
its  arrangements  and  interior  regulation,  and  the 

•  It  would  MMtt  that  the  mouniftil  hAhUimeats  of  the 
child  had  made  a  ttrong  impreiiioii  on  the  youog  prince's 

mind. 


treatment  and  discipline  to  which  prisonen  are 
to  be  subjected  when  confined  within  it,  form  the 
natural  divisions  of  this  code. 

The  first  book,  accordingly,  treats  of  places 
of  confinement,  their  construction  and  officers. 
These  places  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
the  two  great  classes  appropriated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  persons  charged  with  offences,  and  the 
punishment  of  convicted  offenders.  The  former 
is  called  a  "house  of  detention,*  the  latter,  a 
"  penitentiary,*  or  **  school  of  reform,*  according 
to  the  age  of  the  convict,  and  the  character  of 
his  crime. 

The  house  of  detention  is  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  keep  in  four  divisions,  each  division  entirely 
separate  from  the  others,  the  prisoners  compre- 
hended in  the  following  classes :  first,  male  per* 
sons  detained  as  witnesses,  those  confined  for 
misdemeanors,  disturbance  of  a  court,  breach  of 
recognizance  and  non-payment  of  a  fine,  and 
those  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment ;  second, 
female  prisoners  of  the  same  descripdons ;  third, 
male  persons  regularly  committed  oh  an  accusa- 
tion of  crime ;  fourth,  female  prisoners  of  the 
same  description.  The  confinement  of  those 
persons  in  the  first  and  second  classes  who  liftve 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  of  every 
one  embraced  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes, 
is  to  be  solitary ;  but  there  are  to  be  two  en- 
closed yards,  the  one  for  the  male,  the  other 
for  the  female  prisoners,  where  they  may  take 
exercise,  and  pursue  such  employment  as  is  per- 
mitted. 

The  penitentiary  and  school  of  reform  are  for 
the  confinement  of  all  those  convicted  of  crime ; 
the  former  containing  such  convicts  as  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  at  the  time  of  eoovic- 
tion,  the  latter  such  as  are  under  that  age,  to 
whom  may  be  added  other  youthful  offenders 
and  vagrants  specially  included  by  law.  The 
penitentiary  is  to  contain  a  cell  with  an  enclosed 
court  for  every  convict,  a  machine  00  disposed 
that  a  convenient  number  of  priaoacn  may  wori^ 
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al  it,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wall,  school- 
rooms, an  infirmary,  and  all  buildings  necessary 
for  safely  keeping  and  preserving  the  health  of 
the  prisoners.  The  house  of  detention  has  sepa- 
rate divisions  for  the  sexes^  a  separate  dormitory 
for  each  piisoneri  courts  and  rooms  for  their 
employmentt  school-rooms,  and  an  infirmary. 

The  officers  of  these  places  are  not  only  the 
wardens  and  keepers  necessarily  employed,  but 
there  are  also  chaplains,  teachers,  matrons,  and 
phfsiciaas^  whose  duties — strictly  specified  by  the 
code-<— embrace  the  religious  instruction  and  the 
oonstaat  education  of  those  detained,  the  pre- 
servation of  their  health,  and  the  enforcement  of 
eontinual  industry.     To  see  that  these  duties 
are  adequately  performed,  a  board  of  five  inspec- 
tors is  appointed  by  the  liighest  authority  of  the 
state,  who,  together  with  the  governor,  the  pre- 
sideots   of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  the 
j edges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  other  distin- 
guished functionaries,  are  directed  constantly  to 
visit  the  different  places  of  confinement,  to  pre- 
vent all  oppression,  peculation,  and  abuse  in  the 
management  of  them,  and  to  make  frequent  peri- 
odical reports  to  the  legislature.     Their  duties, 
IB  all  these  respects,  are  strictly  prescribed  by 
the   code  i  they  are  allowed  an  adequate  com* 
pensationi    and   their  feelings,    character,    and 
honour  are  thus  enlisted  in  the  strict  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution  on  the  plan  framed  by 
tke   aothority  from  whom   they  receive    their 
trust. 

The  second  book  of  this  code  contains  the 
provisions  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the 
several  plaees  of  confinement  It  has  been 
already  seen,  from  the  plan  of  their  construction, 
as  well  as  from  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
code  of  crimes  and  punishments,  that  a  proper 
classification  and  separation  in  a  few  cases,  and 
entire  solitude  in  nearly  all,  are  laid  down  as  the 
iandamental  principles  of  reform  and  prison  dis- 
efpline»  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  universally 
admitted  than  the  danger  of  vicious  association ; 
yet  in  no  respect  has  the  discipline  of  prisons 
been  more  defective  than  in  confounding  toge- 
tlier  all  who  are  involved  in  the  various  different 
stages  of  criminal  procedure.  After  condemna- 
tion, there  can  be  no  association  but  of  the  guilty 
with  the  guilty;  in  preliminary  imprisonment 
gailt  must  be  associated  with  innocence.  He 
who  is  eenfioed  as  a  witness,  for  a  misdemeanor^ 
er  on  suspicion,  leaves  the  den  where  he  was 
impyisoAed  with  tamted  morals,  depraved  habits, 
and  excited  passions^  which  are  certain  to  lead 
hhn  back  to  the  abode  of  infamy,  where  they 
were  first  acquired  or  infinitely  augmented.  The 
provisions  of  the  eode  applicable  to  this  subject 
are  the  more  important,  because,  while  there  has 
been  much  legisiatioD  on  the  subject  of  solitary 
hoprisofiment  as  a  punishment  after  conviction, 
fee  efficient  steps  have  anywhere  been  taken  to 
prwelH  the  Aenoiallsing  consequences  attending 


indiscriminate  association  before  trial,  and   for 
offences  which  amount  not  to  crime. 

Persons  whose  liberty,  for  the  good  of  society, 
must  be  restrained,  are  either  those  upon  whom 
imprisonment  is  imposed  merely  to  secure  their 
appearance  when  the  purposes  of  justice  require 
it,  or  those  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted  as  a  pun- 
ishment. The  detention  of  those  of  the  first 
description,  to  be  just,  must  be  accompanied 
with  no  unnecessary  privation;  it  Is  therefore 
provided  that  they  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  com- 
fortably attended  to,  allowed  the  visits  of  their 
families  and  friends,  supplied  with  books,  and 
receive  the  proceeds  of  such  labour  as  they  may 
choose  to  engage  in.  Persons  who  are  accused 
of  offences  punishable,  when  proved,  by  a  com- 
paratively light  penalty,  ought  not  to  be  treated 
with  that  rigour  of  confinement  which  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  those  charged  with  crime.  The 
degrees  of  this  rigour  are,  therefore,  distinctly 
laid  down  in  the  code;  the  danger  of  guilty 
associations  is  prevented;  those  comparatively 
innocent  are  separated  from  such  as  are  probably 
guilty;  those  accused  of  offences  implying  no 
great  moral  turpitude,  from  the  depraved  in  mind 
and  manners;  the  young  from  the  old  offender. 
Classification  and  separation  are  provided  for 
before  trial  with  the  same  care  as  after  con- 
viction. 

The  rules  which  regulate  the  imprisonment 
of  the  convict,  when  it  comes  to  be  treated  in  a 
double  capacity, — as  a  punishment  and  means  of 
reform, — are  made  to  refer  to  the  various  degrees 
of  simple  imprisonment,  imprisonment  at  hard 
labour,  and  solitary  confinement  at  certain  inter- 
vals, which  were  the  penalties  designated  in  the 
'*  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments."  Precise 
provisions  are  prescribed,  to  prevent  oppression 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  strictly  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  sentence ;  nothing 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  turnkeys  or  keepers, 
to  be  varied  according  to  their  caprice  or  the 
means  a  criminal  may  have  of  purchasing  their 
favour.  The  qualifications  required  of  these 
officers  are  pointed  out,  as  a  guide  to  the  select- 
ing power,  and  a  lesson  to  him  who  is  chosen, 
so  that  the  one  may  not  commit  the  fatal  error 
of  underrating  the  talents  necessary  for  the  em- 
ployment, and  the  other  may  feel  its  dignity  and 
responsibility.  The  punishment  once  ordered, 
can  neither  be  aggravated  nor  alleviated  by  a 
ministerial  officer.  When  labour  is  added  to 
confinement,  the  convict'  is  made  to  rise  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  to  continue  at  work  until  half 
an  hour  before  sunset,  except  during  the  intervals 
of  meals  and  attendance  on  a  teacher.  Perse- 
verance accompanied  with  obedience,  moral  con- 
duct, and  a  desire  to  reform,  bring  to  the  prisoner 
proportionate  and  increasing  advantages  of  a 
better  diet,  permission  to  read  books  of  instruc- 
tion, the  privilege  of  visits  from  relations  and 
friends,  and,  ultimately,  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
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of  higindMtry;  SbltUiy  ^onlfaiement,  without 
labour  and  .1 A  .^nt^d  delusion/ yaries  as  to  dura- 
tbn,  accov^ng  to  the'  «tiormUy  of  the  crime. 
Those  ^oiiviot«d  of  murden  ^thout  any  aggra- 
vatuig  circumstances,  are  deprived  of  labour  for 
two  consecutive  months  every  year ;  while,  in  the 
case  of  the  infanticide  and  the  assassin,  this  is 
extended  to  three  and  to  six  months ;  none  of 
them  have  any  communication  with  persons  out 
of  the  prison  except  the  inspectors,  and  they  are 
considered  dead  feo  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  be  equally  consistent  with  hu- 
manity and  sound  reason,  that  the  severity  of 
these  punishments  should  be  tempered,  or,  at 
least,  the  mode  of  applying  them  should  be  varied 
in  the  instance  of  a  youthful  criminal.  When  a 
child  of  tender  age  commits  an  offence,  he  pro- 
bably acts  under  the  influence  of  those  passions 
which  nature  has  given  him,  while  she  has  not 
yet  conferred  that  discretioa  which  teaches  him 
to  control  them.  He  is,  perhaps,  without  parental 
or  friendly  advisers,  and  knows  neither  the  duties 
nor  penalties  of  the  law.  In  such  a  case,  if 
crime  has  been  committed,  it  is  but  just  to  seek 
to  remove  its  cause,  by  the  milder  method  of 
instruction  and  useful  employment.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  consigned  to  a  penitentiary, 
the  criminal  under  eighteen  is  sentenced  to  the 
school  of  reform,  the  details  for  the  government 
of  which  are  minutely  laid  down.  Occasional 
solitude,  constant  instruction,  labour  in  the  dif- 
ferent mechanic  arts,  with  mild  but  certain  pun- 
ishment for  the  bad,  and  marks  of  distinction  for 
those  who  improve,  form  the  outlines  of  this 
excellent  branch  of  prison  discipline^  and  contri- 
bute all  that  can  be  devised  to  rescue  the  young 
from  a  headlong  course  leading  them  to  ruin  and 
aggravated  crime. 

To  these  two  books*  which,  properiy  speaking, 
embrace  all  the  branches  of  a  code  of  reform 
and  prison' discipline,  Mr.  Livingston  has  added 
a  third,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion connected  with  it  in  its  general  features,  and 
certainly  of  great  importance  in  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  police.  This  he  denominates  a  "  House 
of  Refuge  and  Industry.*  Its  object  is  not  the 
punishment  of  crime,  it  is  intended  to  afford  the 
means  of  employment  voluntary  for  those  able 
and  willing  to  labour,  and  coercive  on  those  who, 
although  able,  prefer  a  life  of  idleness,  mendicity, 
or  vice.  Implements  and  necessary  materials 
are  provided  for  the  poor,  habits  of  economy  and 
industry  are  taught,  good  but  plain  food  is  sup- 
plied, the  vicious  not  yet  convicted  of  crime  are 
reclahned,  and  the  unfortunate  are  protected  and 
relieved.  To  one  unhappy  class  who  are  ex- 
pressly entitled  to  admission,  (that  of  discharged 
convicts,)  such  a  refuge  is  invaluable. 

**  Here,"  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
*'  he  may  find  employment  and  subsistencfe,  and 
receive  such  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  remove 
from  the  scenes  of  his  past  crimes,  place  him 


aboi^e  templation,  confirm  bam  in  hiriiBwlyw 
ao({olred  habits-  Of  industry,  and  cause  him  safely 
to  pass  the  dangerous  aifid> trying  period  between 
the  acquisition  of  his  liberty  and  restoration  to 
the  confidence  of  tooiety.  Tbe  cause,  the  tempt- 
ation, or  the  excuse  for  relapse  being  thus  re- 
moved, it  is  hoped  that  instances  of  return  to 
vidoua  pursuSts  will  become  more  rare,  and  that 
many  will  become  useful  members  of  society 
who,  under  the  present  system,  either  burden  it 
by  their  poverty,  or  prey  upon  it  by  their  crimes. 
The  house  of  refuge  is  rendered  the  more  neces* 
sary,  because  a  man  of  prudence  will  no  more 
receive  or  employ  a  convict  discharged  from  one 
of  our  present  penitentiaries,  than  he  would  shut 
up  with  his  flook  a  wild  beast  escaped  from  its 
keepers;  but  the  reformatory  plan  once  fairly 
in  operation,  its  prmciples  studied,  developed, 
steadily  adhered  to,  improved  by  t|ie  light  of 
experience,  and  its  beneficial  effects  upon  morals 
perceived»  the  man  who  has  undergone  its  puri- 
fying operation  will,  in  time,  be  no  longer  re- 
garded with  fear  or  contempt,  and  society,  by 
confiding  in  his  reformation,  will  permit  him  to 
be  honest." 

V.  There  only  remains  what  maybe  consi- 
dered rather  as  an  appendix  than  a  portion  of  the 
system  of  penal  law^— the  **  Book  of  Definitions." 

This  is  added  in  order  to  render  the  system 
both  explicit  and  concise.  The  employment  of 
technical  terms,  though  never  used  where  com- 
mon expressions  sufficiently  definite  are  to  be 
found,  is,  in  many  instances,  unavoidable.  In 
all  such  cases,  and  whenever  words  or  phrases 
are  either  ambiguous  or  employed  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  given  in  common  parlance,  they 
are  defined  and  explained  in  this  supplementary 
book. 

These  remarks  complete  the  analysis  of  the 
"  System  of  Penal  Law  "  prepared  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston for  the  state  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been  less 
the  object  of  them  to  oflter  a  criticism  upon  its 
various  provisions,  than  to  condense  and  present 
them  in  a  complete  and  single  point  of  view.  It 
would  have  been  a  task  comparatively  easy  to 
examine  particular  portions  more  in  detail;  some 
of  the  views  which  we  have  passed  hastily  over 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  partially  controverted, 
others  were  susceptible  of  far  more  illustration 
and  praise  than  has  been  bestowed.  But  the 
work  is  one  every  way  worthy  of  the  deep  con- 
sideration of  all  communities,  not  partially,  but 
as  a  whole;  not  merely  for  the  provisions  it 
establishes  in  regard  to  one  oflfeuiie  or  aftMher, 
but  for  the  wise,  the  "liberal,  the  tharitable  man- 
ner  in  which  it  travels  over  and  embraces  those 
rights  and  duties,  the  most  sacred  that  belong 
to  and  devolve  upon  each  member  of  the  human 
family.  Taken  as  a  single  and  complete  woA, 
it  is  the  production  of  a  miad  at  once  prepared, 
by  long  practice  in  the  study  and  profession  of 
the  law,  to  treat  it  with  all  the  lights  and  aids 
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of  sexence,  aad  imbued  with  that  fauvMiie  and 
cotDpxelKiisWe  s{Mnt  wbieb  is  neoessary  to  Tefovm. 
wtad  is  routed  m  genesal  babU  and  prejudice, 
aod  to  tyslematSse  and  reduce  what  h$»  beeu 
diffined  by  eircuimfeauces  and  tine.      It  ha9 


.aJrea^  fixed  upon  Mr.  Liybigfttontiieittkientiioa 
of  the  most  intelligent  ^iatesmea  and  purest  phi^ 
lantluropisla  in  otlier  eountuee, .  and  emolled  hia 
name  in  those  high  plaoee  which  are  aesigned  to 
general  benefactors  of  mankind* 


BALLAD     POETRY. 

THE   SHEFHE&D^S   TALE. 


Fnr  of  onr  readers,  we  should  presume,  need 
be  informed  of  the  beautifiil  ballad  poetry  in  the 
composition  of  which  the  genius  of  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Scott  so  much  delighted.  The 
following  ballad-tale  we  have  taken  from  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  his  eminent  literary  friend  and  rela- 
tion,— a  work  which  fully  realises  the  high  idea 
we  have  ever  entertained  of  the  intellectual" 
author  of  "  Valerius."  Mr.  Lockhart  remarks  of 
this  ballad,  that, « though  long  and  very  unfinish- 
ed, it  contains  many  touches  of  his  (Sir  Walter's) 
best  manner.* 


"  Axp  ne'er  but  once,  my  son,"  he  says, 
"  Was  yon  sad  cavern  trod 
In  pcrsecation'a  iron  days, 
When  t^  laud  wad  left  by  God. 

"  From  Bewlie  bog,  with  slaughter  red, 
A  wanderer  hither  drew, 
And  oft  he  stopped  and  turned  his  head, 
As  by  His  the  night^if  ind  blew. 

*'  For  trampling  round  by  Cheviot  edge 
Were  beard  the  troopers  keen, 
And  frequent,  from  the  V\  hitelaw  ridge, 
The  death-shot  flashed  between. 

"  The  moonbeams  through  the  misty  shower 
Qn  yon  dark  cavern  fell ; 
Through  the  cloudy  night  the  snow  gleamed  white, 
Which  sunbeam  ne'er  could  quell. 

<^  Ton  ciivem  dark  is  rough  and  rude, 
And  cold  its  jaws  of  snow ; 
But  more  rough  and  rude  are  the  men  of  blood 
That  haunt  my  life  below. 

**  Yon  spell'bound  den,  as  the  aged  tell, 
Waa  hewn  by  demons*  hands  ; 
Bat  1  had  lowed  melle*  with  the  fiends  of  hell 
Than  with  Ciavers  and  his  band.'* 

He  heard  the  deep^atoutbed  Uoodhoaod  bark. 

He  heard  the  horses  neigh. 
He  plunged  him  in  the  cavern  dark, 

And  downward  sped  his  way. 

Now  faintly  down  the  winding  path 
Came  the  cry  of  the  faulting  hound, 

And  the  mutter' d  oath  of  balked  wrath 
Was  lost  in  hollow  sound. 

He  threw  hfao  on  the  flinted  floor, 

And  held  his  breath  for  fear  ; 
He  rose,  and  bitter  cursed  his  foes. 

As  the  sounds  died  on  his  ear. 

•"Rathrrmcet." 


'*  O,  bare  thine  arm,  thou  battiiflg  Lord, 
For  Scotland's  wandering  band  ; 
Dash  from  th*  oppressor's  grasp  the  aword, 
And  sweep  him  from  the  land. 

**  Forget  not  thou  thy  people's  groans 
From  dark  Dunnotter's  tower, 
Mizcd  with  the  sea-fowl's  shrilly  moaaa^ 
And  ocean's  bursting  roar. 

"  O,  in  fell  Ciavers'  hour  of  pride, 
Even  in  his  mightiest  day. 
As  bold  he  strides  through  conqaest'a  ttdCf 
O  stretch  him  on  the  clay  I 

**  His  widow  and  his  IHtle  ones, 
O  may  their  tower  of  trust 
Remove  its  strong  foundation-stone 
And  crush  them  in  the  dust  I "— - 

**  Sweet  prayers  to  me,''  a  voice  replied, 
*^  Thrice  wdcome«  guest  of  mine  I  " 
And,  glimmering  on  the  cavern  side, 
A  light  was  seen  to  shine. 

An  aged  man,  in  amice  brown, 

Stood  by  the  wanderer's  side, 
By  powerful  charm,  a  dead  man's  arm 

The  torch's  light  supplied. 

From  each  stiff  finger,  stretch' d  upright. 

Arose  a  ghastly  flame, 
That  waved  not  in  the  blast  of  night 

Which  through  the  cavern  came. 

Of  deadly  blue  wa«  that  taper's  hue, 

Th»t  flamed  the  cavern  o'er. 
But  more  deadly  blue  was  the  ghastly  hi^  , 

Of  his  eyes  who  the  taper  bore. 

He  laid  on  his  head  a  hand  like  lead. 
As  heavy,  pale,  and  cold—* 
**  Vengeance  be  thine,  thoa  guest  of  mine. 
If  thy  heart  be  firm  and  bold. 

"  But  if  faint  thy  heart,  and  caitiff  fear 
Thy  recreant  aittcws  know. 
The  mountain-erne  thy  heart  shall  teav^    - 
Thy  nerves  the  hooded  crow,"    . 

The  wanderer  raised  him  undismay'd — 
"My  soul,  by  dangers  steeled, 

Is  stubborn  as  my  border^blade. 
Which  never  knew  to  yield.. 

**  And  if  thy  power  can  speed  the  hour 
Of  vengeance  Oh  my  loes,  ' 

Theirs  be  the  &te,  from  bridge  and  gate, 
To  feed  the  hooded  crows," 

The  Brownie  looked  htm  in  the  fiicc. 
And  his  colour  fled  with  speed,-*- 
"  I  fear  me,"  quoth  he,  "  uneath  it  will  be. 
To  match  thy  word  and  deed. 
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**  In  ancient  dtys,  when  English  hands 
Sore  ravaged  Scotland  fair, 
The  sword  and  shield  of  Scottish  land 
Was  yaliant  Halbert  Kerr. 

**  A  warlock  loved  the  warrior  well, 
Sir  Michael  Scott  by  name, 
And  he  sought  for  his  sake  a  spell  to  make 
Should  the  Southern  foeman  tame. 

'*  Look  thou,  he  said,  from  Cessford  head, 
As  the  July  sun  sinks  low. 
And  when  glimmering  white  on  Cheviot's  height, 
Thou  Shalt  spy  a  wreath  of  Bnow» 

**  The  spell  is  complete  which  shall  bring  to  thy  feet 
The  haughty  Saxon  foe. 
For  m'toy  a  year  wrought  the  wizard  here, 
In  Cheviot's  bosom  low, 

^  Till  the  spell  was  complete,  and  in  July's  heat 
Appeared  December's  snow ; 
But  Cessford's  Halbert  never  came 
The  wondrous  cause  to  know. 

*  *  For  years  before,  in  Bowden  isle, 
The  warrior's  bones  had  lain. 
And  after  short  while,  by  female  guile. 
Sir  Michael  Scott  was  slain. 

"  But  me  and  my  brethren  in  this  cell 
His  mighty  chains  retain  $ 
And  he  that  can  quell  the  powerful  spell 
Shall  o'er  broad  Scotland  reign." 

He  led  him  through  an  iron  door, 

And  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  in  wild  amaze  did  the  wanderer  gaze 

On  the  sight  which  opened  there. 

Through  the  gloomy  night  flashed  ruddy  light, 

A  thousand  torches'  glow, 
The  cave  rose  high,  like  the  vaulted  sky, 

O'er  stalls  in  double  row : 

In  every' stall  of  that  endless  hall 

Stood  a  steed  in  barbing  bright ; 
At  the  foot  of  each  steed,  all  armed,  save  the  head. 

Lay  stretched  a  stalwart  knight. 

In  each  muled  hand  was  a  naked  brand, 
As  they  lay  on  the  black  bull's  hide ; 

Each  visage  stem  did  upward  turn, 
With  eyeballs  fixed  and  wide. 

A  launcegay  strong,  full  twelve  ells  long. 

By  every  warrior  hung ; 
At  each  pommel  there,  for  battle  yare, 

A  Ledwood  axe  was  slung. 

The  casque  hung  near  each  cavalier, 

The  plumes  waved  mournfully 
At  every  tread  which  the  wanderer  made 

Through  the  hall  of  Grammarye. 

The  ruddy  beam  of  the  torches'  gleam 

That  glared  the  warriors  on. 
Reflected  light  from  armour  bright, 

In  noontide  splendour  shone. 

And  onward  seen,  in  lustre  sheen, 

Still  lengthening  on  the  sight, 
Through  the  boundless  hall  stood  steeds  in  stall. 

And  by  each  lay  a  sable  knight. 

Still  as  the  dead  lay  each  horseman  dread. 

And  moved  nor  limb  nor  tongue ; 
Each  steed  stood  stiff  as  an  earth«fast  cliff. 

Nor  hoof  nor  bridle  rang* 


No  sounds  through  all  that  spacious  hall 

The  deadly  still  divide, 
Save  where  echoes  aloof  from  the  vaulted  fuof 

To  the  wanderer's  step  replied* 

At  length  before  his  wondering  eyes, 

On  an  iron  column  borne. 
Of  antique  shape  and  giant  size 

Appear'd  a  sword  and  hom. 

"  Now  choose  thee  here,"  quoth  his  leader, 
Thy  venturous  fortune  try ; 
Tliy  wo  and  weal,  thy  boot  and  bale, 
In  yon  brand  and  bugle  lie." 

To  the  fatal  brand  be  mounted  his  handf 
But  his  soul  did  quiver  and  quail. 

The  life-blood  did  start  to  his  shuddering  heart, 
And  left  him  wan  and  pale. 

The  brand  he  forsook,  and  the  hom  he  took, 

To  'say  a  gentle  sound  ) 
But  so  wild  a  blast  from  the  bugle  brast, 

That  the  Cheviot  rocked  around. 

Fh>m  Forth  to  Tees,  from  seas  to  seas, 

The  awful  bugle  rung ; 
On  Carlisle  wall,  and  &rwick  withftl, 
To  arms  the  warders  sprung. 

With  clank  and  clang  the  cavern  Fang-, 

The  steeds  did  stamp  and  neigh. 
And  loud  was  the  yell  as  each  warrior  feU 

Sterte  up  with  hoop  and  cry : 

**  Wo,  wo,"  they  cried,  '^thou  caitiff  coward. 
That  ever  thou  wert  bom  1 
Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword 
Before  ye  blew  the  hom  ? " 

The  morning  on  the  mountain  shone. 

And  on  the  bloody  ground, 
HurPd  from  the  cave,  with  shiver'd  bone, 

The  mangled  wretch  was  found. 

And  still  beneath  the  cavern  dread 

Among  the  glidders  gray, 
A  shapeless  stone,  with  lichens  spread, 

Marks  where  the  wanderer  lay. 


It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  this  ballad  there 
are  two  familiar  legends  blended  together ;  and 
it  maf  be  interesting  to  compare  the  latter  of 
these  with  the  prose  version  of  it,  as  given  in 
one  of  the  last  works  of  the  author's  pen.  He 
says,  in  the  "  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft, ISaO,**— "  Thomas  of  ErcUdowne,  during 
his  retirement,  has  been  supposed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  levying  forces  to  take  the  field  in 
some  crisis  of  his  country's  fate.  The  story  has 
often  been  told  of  a  daring  horse-jockey  having 
sold  a  black  horse  to  a  man  of  venerable  and 
antique  appearance,  who  appointed  the  remark- 
able hillock  upon  Eildon  hills,  called  the  Sueken- 
hare,  as  the  place  where,  at  twelve  o*clock  at 
night,  he  should  receive  the  price.  He  came, 
his  money  was  paid  in  ancient  coin,  and  he  was 
invited  by  his  customer  to  view  his  residence, 
llie  trader  in  horses  followed  his  guide,  in  the 
deepest  astonishment,  through  several  long  ranges 
of  stalls,  in  each  of  which  a  horse  stood  motion- 
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less,  while  an  anncd  warrior  lay  equally  still  at 
the  chaif  el's  feet.  '  All  these  men/  saijl  the 
wizard  in  a  whisper,  '  will  awaken  at  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir.'  At  the  extremity  of  this  extra- 
ordinary depot  hung  a  sword  and  a  horn,  which 
the  prophet  pointed  out  to  the  horse-dealer  as 
containing  the  means  of  dissolving  the  spell. 
The  man,  in  Confusion,  took  the  horn,  and  at- 
tempted to  wind  it.  The  horses  instantly  started 
in  their  stalls,  stamped,  and  shook  their  bridles; 
the  men  arose  and  clashed  their  armour,  and  the 
mortal,  terrified  at  the  tumult  he  had  e&cited, 


dropped  the  horn  from  his  hand.  A  voice  like 
that  of  a  giant,  louder  even  than  the  tumult 
around,  pronounced  these  words:— 

'  Wo  to  the  coward  tkat  erer  he  wai  bom. 
That  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew  tbe  hora.** 

A  whirlwind  expelled  the  horse-dealer  from  the 
cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  he  could  never 
again  find.  A  moral  might  be,  perhaps,  ex- 
tracted from  the  legend,  namely,  that  it  is  best 
to  be  armed  against  danger  before  bidding  it 
defiance." 


THE  INFIDEL. 


One  day  as  t  was  seriously  meditating  upon  the 
inconsistency  and  unreasonableness  of  atheism, 
suddenly  my  mind  took  a  visionary  flight ;  and 
in  my  vision  1  could  see  an  infidel  walking  by 
the  edge  of  the  water,  over  which  the  barren 
rocks   bung;  near  by  was  a  small  boat  within 
his   reach  ;   he  gave  a  step  into  it,  and  rowed 
into  the  deep  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  more 
extensive  view  of  the  glory  of  nature.     Being 
extremely  delighted  with  the  prospect,  he  did  not 
observe  that  the  boat  floated  toward   the  vortex 
of  the  sea;  his  arms  were  folded,  and  the  sun 
shone   on    the  deep.      Unknown    to    him,    the 
stream  was  gently  gliding  htm  toward  the  cata- 
ract, the  sounds  of  which  were  occasionally  con- 
veyed in  a  weak  manner  upon  the  silent  gale,  so 
that  be  heard  them  not.    His  thoughts  had  gone 
far, — ^so  far  as  the  years  of  his  infancy ;  visions  of 
the  things  that  were  past,  floated  before  his  eyes ; 
it  was  not  his  hand  that  threw  back  the  dark 
curtain  of  oblivion,  pointing  to  that  which  had 
gone  by ;  it  was  not  he  that  called  up  the  forms 
that  rushed  before  him  :  no,  if  the  "  pride  of  in- 
fidelity" had  not  blinded  him,  he  would    have 
perceived  that  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  that  was 
making  an  additional  effort  to  save  his  soul  from 
irrecoverable  ruin ;  operating  for  the  last  time  upon 
his  best  and  purest  feelings — the  feelings  which 
had  hitherto  flowed  through  the  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous sea  of  his  raging  thoughts,  like  a  small, 
pure,  unraingled,  and  unpolluted  rill,  by  their 
raging  billows,  even  when  the  storms  of  the  pas- 
sions had  driven  them  to  the  precipice  of  madness. 
But  he  saw  this  not. 

He  looked  back  upon  the  time  of  his  infancy, 
and  his  mind  went  gently — gentle  as  the  delusive 
stream  that  hastened  him  to  eternity.  He  ap- 
peared as  if  he  had  been  enchanted  by  his  childish 
affections  anew;  and  the  earth,  its  glory  and 
beauty,  were  forgotten,  and  even  the  magnificence 
of  nature  was  absorbed  by  their  presence.  He 
saw  the  home  of  bis  youthful  years — the  mother 
that  nursed  him  upon  her  tender  bosom,  who 
taught  hb  infant  lips  to  sound  the  language  of 
gratitude.  He  knelt  upon  her  footstool,  repeat- 
hig  Bspiogly,  in  halMonhed  words,  his  evening 


prayer:  be  rose,  and  her  embrace,  with  a  cheer* 
fill  smile,  were  his  reward ;  her  tender  arms  car- 
ried him  to  his  couch,  and  her  kiss  and  blessing 
were  his  fancied  protection  through  the  dark 
hours  of  night.  The  dawn  of  thie  morning  awoke 
him,  and  hd  leaped  through  the  flowery  gardens, 
and  skipped  over  the  green  clover  flelds,  while 
his  little  heart  overflowed  with  innocent  pleasure 
and  happiness.    #    ♦    *    * 

He  lost  sight  of  many  years,  but  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  his  mother — for  a  moment  she  was  there ; 
and  he  went  onward  in  his  dream.  He  was  now 
about  to  part  with  her,  and  to  take  a  voyage  to 
the  continent ;  and  the  hour  came.  She  gave  him 
her  parting  admonitions  and  the  Book  of  God— 
the  book  upon  which  he  now  looks  with  contempt ; 
that  book,  to  complete  his  ruin,  he  rent  in  pieces, 
and  sacrificed  it  an  offering  to  the  flames.  Her 
arms  encircled  him,  and  her  tears  fell  in  a  stream 
upon  his  face ;  he  felt  them  then, — ^he  felt  them 
fww  going  into  his  soul.  Her  tranquil,  heavenly 
voice  breathed  a  prayer  for  his  safety ;  and  his 
bosom  swelled,  as  if  his  heart  would  burst ;  but 
these  pains  passed,  and  the  ocean  conveyed  him 
away  upon  its  bosom,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
Italy  received  him.  There  he  drank  deeply  of 
the  vials  of  corruption — ^he  drank  to  intoxication : 
then  the  monster  atheism  grappled  him,  extract- 
ing from  his  soul  every  solid  comfort — steeled 
his  nature's  best  and  purest  feelings — threw  the 
curtain  of  despair  between  his  soul  and  eternity, 
and  buried  his  hope  for  life  and  immortality  in  the 
dense  blackness  of  eternal  annihilation.  *  ♦  #  • 

The  vision  went  on  progressively,  and  he 
looked  once  more :  again,  for  the  last  time,  he  saw 
the  face  of  his  mother;  she  was  on  her  death- 
bed :  he  would  have  asked  her  for  the  cause  of 
her  indisposition,  but  his  conscience  gave  him  a 
full  answer  before  he  moved  his  lips.  He  sat 
down,  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  which,  unknown 
to  him,  rested  upon  the  Bible ;  he  saw  it,  and  hid 
countenance  changed  to  strangeness.  His  mother 
saw  him,  and  the  tears  floated  in  her  eyes — they 
fell  upon  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  here  I  here  I  here  !**  said  he,  now  stammer- 
ing, while  his  eyes  are  aa  if  they  would  suddenly 
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leap  oiit  of  his  head  to  look  upon  the  place.  His 
mother  exerted  herself  to  speak  to  him  once — 
twice,  but  she  failed :  however,  she  made  another 
effort.  **  My  son,"  said  she,  with  maternal  auc- 
tion, ^  O  my  son,  who  art  dear  to  my  soul,  I  am 
about  to  appear  before  God,  yet  I  do  not  fear 
and  tremble,  because  I  hare  an  Intercessor:  this 
book," — and  she  pressed  the  Bible  to  her  bosom, 
— **  this  book  was  a  guide  to  me  in  life,  it  is  now 
my  hope  in  death,  and  my  assurance  of  immor- 
tality. Promise" — and  her  voice  lowered  to 
the  sound  of  one  that  felt  that  she  should  not 
speak  again  upon  earth — **  promise  to  thy  dying, 
broken-hearted  mother,  that  it  shall  be  so  with 
thee,  that  my  God  shall  be  a  God  to  thee ;  pro- 
mise me  this,  and  I  shall  die  happy." 

While  she  spoke  his  eyebrows  lowered,  his 
whole  system  trembled,  and  his  soul  was  in  a 
manner  enshrouded  with  horror;  but  with  an 
energy  of  mind  almost  superhuman,  he  silenced 
the  voice  of  his  awakened  conscience,  which  cost 
him  bitterly  dear :  his  mother  turned  her  dying 
eyes  upon  him  for  a  moment — and  slept  in  death. 
He  saw  her  aspect  then,  while  she  looked  upon 
him  in  the  agonies  of  death — she  is  now  before 
his  eyes ;  and  he  hides  his  face  with  his  hands,  as 
if  he  would  shut  her  out  from  his  presence  ;  but 
in  vain  :  the  eye  of  his  mind  sees  her,  let  him  do 
his  worst.    ♦    *    #    • 

The  boat  now  hurried  on  with  a  furiously  wild 
and  frightful  velocity :  a  monstrous  stump  of  a 
tree,  when  floating  by,  struck  against  the  prow, 
and  the  furious  blow  shivered  it  in  pieces :  he 
was  roused  from  his  deadly  slumbers:  he  saw 
his  danger — ^yes,  he  saw  that  safety  was  altogether 
unattainable,  and  his  face  became  pale ;  he  could 
see  the  mist  ascending  over  his  head,  high  as  the 
heaven ;  and  then  he  began  to  look  about ;  to 
what  purpose  he  did  not  know  !  he  felt  that  he 
was  alone — ^that  there  was  none  to  save — and  no 
hope.  He  attempted  to  quiet  his  agitated  spirit, 
and  to  look  upon  death  face  to  face.  '*  A  moment," 
said  he,  "  and  I  shall  cease  to  exist — a  moment, 
and  I  shall  be  as  if  I  had  never  been — nothing." 
But  instantaneously  that  thought  withered  within 
him :  he  could  not  hold  the  eyes  of  his  mind  un- 
moved upon  the  incomprehensible  abyss  of  anni- 
hilation, the  dense  thick  darkness  of  non-exist- 
ence ;  and  his  mind,  without  any  place  to  rest, 
returned  upon  himself^  cleaving  to  him,  and  in 
Its  hold  upon  him  he  feit  that  there  was  another 
world  to  be  found. 

The  deafening  roar  of  the  assembled  waters, 
the  dashing  of  the  foam  against  the  boat,  the 
dreadful  fierceness  of  its  velocity,  the  awful  as- 
surance of  destruction,  and  the  instinctive  dread 


of  fttinihiktimi  immmme  hlfiif  he^sonk^cmnrttHi 
in  tht.t  extreMe  and  ineffable  hour  of  his  ineett- 
prehensible  anguish,  when  eveiy  thing  gathered 
blackness  about  him,  his  carelessness  and  phi- 
losophy forsook  him.  He  reclined  for  some 
moments,  and  then  fified  up  his  head  c  the  bisck 
rocks  frowned  upon  him  teitiflcally,  ^vingamost 
perfect  and  constant  echo  to  the  dashing  of  the 
waters  which  foamed  outrageously  against  thetr 
foundations.  *'  O  God,"  said  he,  lifting  his  cold 
hands  upward,  **this  is  awfhl."  But  he  htd 
scarcely  stopped,  before  he  broke  forih  into  a 
heartrending  cry—"  but  why  should  I  take  Hb 
name  in  my  lips  ?  I  have  said,  there  is  no  God' 
— there  is  no  God  !  O  that  I  could  be  satisfied 
of  this  now!  that  I  could  convince  myself  that 
this  was  true !  But  the  noise  of  the  waters,  and 
a  voice  within  my  bosom,  ten  thousand  times 
stronger  than  the  noise  of  the  waters,  tell  roe 
that  HE  IS,— this  view  testifies  that  he  is,  and  I 
am  hastening  into  his  presence." 

At  this  moment  he  saw  the  boat  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  centre  of  an  immense  half- circle  dt 
prodigious  rocks,  over  which  the  flood  descended 
ui  one  immense  and  perpendicular  sheet,  with  a 
noise  higher  than  the  roar  of  all  the  thonder  that 
ever  rolled  since  the  ages  of  time  through  the 
expansive  heavens.  The  boat  whirled  about,  his 
brains  became  perplexed,  bis  face  deformed,  and 
he  exclaimed  in  broken  and  Imperfect  expressions, 
"  I  see  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  God,  I  see  the 
vehement  flames  of  his  indignation — ^there — there 
— above  the  mist  he  is,  whom  I  have  denied.  I 
hear  the  voice  of  an  accusing  spirit  higher  thdn 
the  furious  waters!"  As  the  boat  drew  neaier 
the  precipice  over  wMeh  the  flood  swept,  be  cried 
out  "  O,  immense  chaam-^the  pit^— and  hell  is 
deeper!  The  Deity — ^^the  dying  form  of  my  mur- 
dered mother — the  Saviour — all — all  win  rise  up 
against  me  in  this  hour.  Demons — demans  will 
snatch  me  away."  Before  these  predictions  had 
escaped  from  his  lips,  they  were  folfilled.  The 
boat  reached  the  precipice ;  the  foam,  the  mist, 
and  the  thundering  noise  of  the  descending  waters 
encompassed  him;  it  broke  like  a  tbunderbolt 
over  the  rocks,  which  appeared  rising  like  an 
eternal  embankment  against  the  floods  $  he  was 
enveloped  in  the  raging  deluge  that  rushed  pre- 
cipitately, with  a  velocity  that  made  tlie  r^l:s 
themselves  to  tremble  to  their  extreme  depths— 
to  the  depths  that  no  line  can  reach  their  un- 
attainable bottoms,  nor  mortal  eye  dare  penetnte 
into  them.  The  gates  of  the  eternal  worid  openedj 
the  irresistible  arm  of  Omnipotence  burled  him 
away,  while  he  dare  not  look  back  with  guilt,  nor 
onward  with  despair. 


SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 


SEVENTH    SITTING. 


As  1  passed  through  the  drawing-room,  this  i 
morning,  Caroline  was  seated  at  the  piano,  play-  I 


ing  one  of  Mozart's  most  splendid  composKious. 
I  afterwards  requested  HandeFs  Oe^risionii'I  Over- 
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Umeriaid :  must  confeas  myself  to  ha^e  been 
g^e«%  d^Kghtedi  nol  oqI;  with  tjbte  music,  but 
wiUi  tHie  .progre^  of  the  peclormer  in  that  fine 
.aeeomplisbment. 

Then*  looking  inDq  the  parlouTt  behold  the 
round  table  was  oecupied  hj  a  pretty  group,  each 
ai  Mrae  ohoaen  employment^  reading,  writing, 
weiiing;  an4  there  waa  my  pcecoclous  Jonathan, 
wielding  hia  poetic,  pen ;  for  you  must  know, 
kind  reader*  that  he. has  a  wonderful  notion  of 
rhyme»  as  well  aa  reason* 

••  WcH,  my  boy,  I  must  own,  whatever  your 
taste,  I  ahould  be  better  pleased  to  see  this 
wonting  season  devoted  to  some  more  solid  and 
uaefiil  puisuitL  I  ^hiok  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  his- 
tory, wot^d  be  a  more  suitable  employment  just 
now,  tbaa  poetry ;  or  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
devote  an  hoi^  or  two  each  day,  in  the  vacation, 
to  the  revision  of  your  school  exercises.  But 
coiiie»let  me  see  what  you. are  abouu" 

Jonathan  is  really  a  modest  lad,  and  iooked  a 
little  relnetant}  he  is  al$o»  let  my  juvenile 
leaders  observe,  very  obedient,  and,  therefore, 
handed  me  a$  oace  his  paper.  It  was  but  a 
beginning  t  and  ran  thus : — 

'*'  Svwet  it  the  hwr^  tlnQ^  Tcrnal  boar, 
And  aweet  the  zephyr^s  breath, 
"Wbcn  Spring  resumes  her  long  lost  power, 

Xew  risen  from  wintry  death. 
The  flowery  shnibs,  the  Dowing  streams, 

Awiko  ft  gkd  8iir|Mrise ; 
The  wa  hitt  still  incieuiiig  beaan 
Poars  o*er  the  brightening  skies.** 

"  There,.now,  papa»  I  think  it  is  quite. fair  you 
sbeidd  ^niah  thia  fox  me.  I  have  often  heard 
yoo.aay  that  you  had  a  poetic  turn  in  your 
youths  and  I  hove  some  notion  that  I  have 
caught  it.  Ai  all  events.  I  was  rather  at  a  stand- 
stiU  aa  you  enteie4»  and  pray  do  help  me." 

"Bui*  my  dear»  my  painter  is  waiting  in  the 
Kbnuy.* 

".l^i^ver  mind,  papai  yon  can  give  me  a  line 
Of  two  in  fk  minutef  just  to  go  on«" 

"  Lei  me  eeeb-  Til  try.  Just  step  to  Mr. 
PainteSf  and  tell  him.  I  will  attend  him  in  five 
miDote%  by  the  time  he  has  prepared  his  palette 
and  pemilai'' 

Jonathan  letnms.  "  Well,  my  boy»  like  most 
jFoaD^. poets,,  you  have  plenty  of  vernal  and 
sepbyr,  and  flaweiy  a,nd  flowing,  and  so  forth ; 
but  gire  Boe  the  pen.  There,  now,  I  have  added 
something:"—   . 

^  But  flvcetcr  Isr  thm  flowfn  or  frmta, 

Ia  ^lure's  mnnle-sMtce, 
.The  cultivated  mind  that  gives 

To  crery  thing  its  place. 
t  l<nre  fo  se<i  yonr  skill,  {md  thirst 

For  eminence  hereafter ; 
Bot  then,  my  boy,  be  scholar  first, 

And  pretty  poet  after.'* 

"■  And  now,  Jonathan,  leaving  you  to  cogitate 
over  this   impromptu,   I  must  hasten   to   Mr. 

Him.  ir«r«<  tbfee^'iqoma. occupied  with  the 


three  sister  arts ;  and  methought  I  might  sorely 
find  a  subject  of  reflection  ;  and  what  should  it 
be?  Nothing  better  surely  than  a  brief  com* 
paiisou  of  this  beautiful  sisterhood.  Instead  of 
the  muses,  therefore,  I  invoked  the  powers  of  a 
just  discrimination. 

Music  appeals  to  the  ear,  painting  to  the  eye, 
and  poetry  more  immediately  to  the  mind.  In 
the  curious  workmanship  and  nice  adaptations  of 
the  instrument  of  sound,  the  naturalist  and  the 
moralist  might  alike  find  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  admiration;  but  the  question  at  present  re- 
spects an  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  •*  concord  of  sweet 
sounds."  The  sensitiveness  of  the  organ  which 
is  formed  to  catch  the  aerial  undulations,  appears 
to  be  great  in  most  individuals,  and  in  innumer- 
able instances  rouses  the  mind  to  an  absolute 
enthusiasm.  If  we  analyse  the  feeling,  however, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  purely  sensual ;  that  is, 
its  sphere  of  operation  is  the  senses^  or,  at  best, 
the  passions,  to  which  the  former  are  subsidiary. 
The  effect  of  the  finest  combinations  of  music  is  to 
impart  sensations  or  emotions,  not  ideas  ;  it  does 
not,  therefore,  hold  a  relation  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  of  man,  so  much  as  to  his  phy- 
sical constitution,  or  to  the  merely  instinctive 
susceptibilities  of  his  spirit.  It  furnishes  a  fine 
stimulus  to  thought  or  meditation,  to  the  inven- 
tive faculty,  and  the  devotional  bias  or  power, 
but  seems  incapable  of  originating  sentiment, 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  or  illus- 
trating truth.  Simply  viewed  as  a  medium  of 
pleasure  or  relaxation,  it  must  be  allowed  to  rank 
high,  and  is  worthy  of  many  of  the  elaborate 
encomiums  that  have  been  pronounced  upon  it. 
At  once  soothing  and  elevating,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  every  age  to  alleviate  care,  to  promote 
hilarity,  and  to  pacify  turbulent  emotions.  It 
merits  indeed  a  more  exalted  encomium ;  for  in 
its  application  to  the  purposes  of  rehgion^itis 
nndoubtedly  adapted  to  give  a  tone  to  the  mind 
which  is  eminently  £»vourabl6  to  devotion.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  religion,  but  may  be  the  con- 
comitant and  adjunct  of  it.  It  is  the  instrument 
of  praise;  and  thus  becomes  the  medium  of 
intercourse  with  heaven,  and  is  an  appropriate 
mode  of  the  creature's  expression  of  his  reverence 
and  admiration  of  the  Creator.  But  still  it  is 
only  the  instrument  and  the  mode.  Indifferent 
in  itsel(  it  may  thus  become  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  good,  as  by  a  misapplication  of  its  powers,  .it 
may,  and  often  does,  prove  a  means  of  jporal 
detriment  and  social  evlL  As  to  its  moral  value, 
therefore,  it  is  comparatively  nothing  .in  itseif, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the 
individual  who  is  under  its  influence.  It  is 
simply  exhilarating  or  soothing;  but  it  may  in- 
spire deeds  of  unholy  daring,  or  soothe  into 
luxurious  and  vicious  inaction.  This  may  be  no 
reason  for  its  disuse,  but  should  chec^L  cfi^  ex- 
cessive indulgence. 
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fia  the  liability  to  misapplication  and  the 
frequent  tendency  to  improper  associations  have 
been  brought  as  grounds  of  objection  against 
music,  so  the  demoralising  effects  of  improper 
paintings  have  been  adduced  as  deteriorating  to 
the  character  of  that  attractive  art :  and  doubtless, 
in  both  instances,  the  perversion  of  that  which  in 
itself  is  good,  or  simply  indifferent,  is  to  be  greatly 
censured.  Painting,  however,  must  be  allowed 
a  higher  station  than  music  in  the  grade  of  ex- 
cellence, and  surpasses  it  on  several  accounts. 
So  far  as  mere  taste  is  concerned,  the  gratification 
may  be  nearly  equal,  and  doubtless  is,  in  either 
case,  exquisite  to  the  genuine  devotee ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  range  of  the  imitative  art  is 
more  extensive,  and  the  impressions  it  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  are  more  important  and  more 
permanent.  Painting  brings  us  into  immediate 
contact  with  nature,  and,  in  a  degree,  forces  upon 
the  least  inquisitive  mind  a  variety  of  otherwise 
undiscovered  beauties.  By  its  magical  power  of 
bringing  into  concentrated  view,  upon  a  small 
space,  the  chief  objects  of  the  widespread  land- 
scape, the  least  observant  individual  is  constrained 
to  compare  and  comprehend  the  whole,  and  to 
derive  gratification  from  the  curious  resemblance ; 
besides  that,  scenes  the  most  distant,  and  com- 
binations the  most  beautiful,  that  may  have  been 
familiar  in  other  years,  and  partly  faded  from  the 
memory,  are  presented  again  and  again  in  all 
their  fVeshness,  and  with  all  their  past  associa- 
tions. He  who  climbed  the  Alps,  or  visited  the 
remotest  lands,  or  oceans,  or  seas,  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  may  thus  in  age,  without  peril  or  ad- 
venture, ascend  the  mountains,  penetrate  the 
wilderness,  or  circumnavigate  the  globe  again. 
The  drawing  of  a  hill,  a  building,  a  city,  connects 
the  mind  with  large  portions  of  knowledge  which 
we  may  have  acquired  on  important  spheres  of 
action  in  which  we  may  have  moved — nay,  with 
all  history  and  all  time  itself.  On  the  vivid 
canvass,  cities,  men,  and  empires  reappear. 
Thebes  rises  from  the  desert ;  Herculaneum 
springs  from  its  ashes ;  Cesar  reassumes  his 
throne.  The  eye  reads,  it  may  be,  the  perished 
page  of  history,  or  the  whole  volume  of  fact  is 
unravelled  at  once,  as  by  a  glance.  While, 
perhaps,  it  is  just  to  concede  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority to  that  department  which  is  denominated 
historical  painting,  yet  enough  of  the  moral 
Talue  of  portrait  painting  has  not  been  under- 
stood or  realised.  It  is  at  once  delightful  and 
profitable  to  be  introduced  to  the  great  and  the 
good  of  past  ages,  by  entering  a  room  adorned 
with  their  pictures,  and  the  impression  becomes 
at  once  more  intense  and  useful  still  when  we 
find  ourselves  encircled  by  our  own  ancestry.  To 
see  the  vivid  resemblance  of  the  mighty  dead,  of 
whose  deeds  we  have  so  often  read  or  heard,  and 
to  trace  the  very  features  of  those  whose  names 
and  whose  virtues  have  filled  many  a  winter's 
tale»  and  cheered  many  a  summer^s  ramble ;  and 


to  detect  still  the  Teflection  of  eountentnce  or 
form  in  the  yet  unobliterated  marks  of  familjr 
likeness  and  descent,  cannot  but  excite  emotioBB  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  We  seem  at  once,  in  an  hour, 
to  live  through  centuries,  to  hold  converse  witli 
bygone  generations,  and  to  take  part  in  long 
transacted  events.  Through  these  images  we 
see  the  busy  crowd  alive  again,  mingle  witii 
their  thoughts,  and  convert  past  into  present 
time.  The  gay  and  the  grave,  the  witty  and  the 
wise,  the  ignorant  or  the  learned,  the  great  and 
the  little,  the  bad  and  the  good,  encompass  us ; 
and  though,  as  it  were,  in  the  bustle  and  amidst 
the  business  of  a  revived  generation,  we  are  at 
leisure  to  study  and  profit  by  the  known  peculi- 
arities of  every  character.  Thus  does  the  peacU 
assert  a  kind  of  triumph  over  the  tomb,  and 
invest  the  departed  with  the  prerogatives  of  life, 
and  the  glory  of  a  terrestrial  immortality. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  large  picture,  in  wUA 
many  individuals  are  seen  in  groups,  or  engaged 
in  one  great  action,  possesses  certain  advantages 
which  do  not  belong  even  to  a  real  event  In 
the  latter  case,  every  moment  changes  the  aspeet 
of  the  scene  ;  different  positions  are  assumed, 
and  different  emotions  arise.  The  crisis  of  the 
scene  lasts  but  a  moment,  and,  if  we  are  personally 
interested,  does  pot  admit  of  being  disiiiictly  ex- 
amined, or  even  wholly  seen.  But  we  soon 
return  again  and  again  \o  the  paiatiiig,  studj 
every  part  of  it,  renew  the  full  impression  of 
every  object  and  every  countenance,  and  weep 
or  rejoice,  love  or  hate  the  good  er  the  evil  a 
thousand  times.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
the  application  of  the  art  is  eoraparalively 
limited,  and  the  moral  effect  restricted  by  cirs 
cumstances.  It  ranks  higher  than  miisie>  hat 
only  next  to  poetry. 

This  elegant  accomplishment,  or  rather  tliis 
intellectual  power,  is  in  immediate  association 
with  sentiment  The  senses  here  become  tri- 
butary to  genius,  and  taste  is  the  vehicle  of 
thought.  Those  bold  flights  of  the  imagination 
in  which  poetry  revels  cannot  fail  of  exerting  a 
seductive  influence  upon  the  heart,  and  pro* 
ducing  an  evident  moral  result  of  the  strongeH 
character.  On  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  art  every 
thing  depends ;  every  thing  to  the  poe^  and 
every  thing  to  the  admiring  reader.  It  is  from  a 
golden  goblet  he  drinks— a  goblet  that  sweetens 
either  nectar  or  poison.  Poetry  has  both  the 
harmony  of  mune,  and  the  imagery  of  paiatiog. 
She  can  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  one  sister,  and 
describe  as  powerfully  aa  the  other*  Holding 
one  in  either  hand,  she  leads  their  movements, 
commands  their  aid,  and  towers  above  their 
height.  Her  influence  is  potent  upon  the  mind 
itself,  debasing  or  purifying  its  principles,  ex- 
alting to  heaven,  or  casting  down  to  hell.  Who 
can  calculate  the  moral  effects,  in  either  cas^ 
upon  generations  past,  present,  or  to  como»  ^* 
have  been  produced,  or  may  yet  aasa  ton  ^* 
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sublimities  of  a  Milton,  the  derotion  of  a  Watts, 

or  the  liberttnism  of  a  Byron  ? 

The  comparison,  therefore,  drawn  by  a  sensible 

writer,  in  a  pablication  which  has  been  for  some 
years  extinct,  is  worthy  of  remembrance :  "  Music 
appears  to  awaken  feeling  only ;  painting  pre- 
sents more  materials  for  speculation  than  for  the 
excUeinent  of  sensibility ;  but  poetry  combines 
and  harmonises  the  acuteness  of  intellect  and 
the  tenderness  of  emotion.     It  is  a  proper  and 


natural  vekide  of  sentiment;  and  sentiment  is 
the  test  of  moral  character,  the  life  and  soul  of 
moral  principle,  the  end  and  aim  of  moral  study. 
Correct  sentiment  is  the  spring  of  every  virtuous 
action  ;  to  instil  it  is  the  only  legitimate  object 
of  Christian  education,  and  to  attain  to  it  is  the 
perpetual  desire,  the  constant  aim,  and  the 
humble  prayer  of  every  consistent  and  sincere 
believer  in  revealed  truth." 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  DISEASE. 


THcae  is  a  holy  water  at  the  church  Qnn 
Arrel,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  cure  of 
persons  afflicted  with  evil  spirits.     This  is  a  very 
wonderful  disorder,  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence,  though  the  reader  may  think  it  fabulous 
and  ridiculous ;  yet  we  have  accounts  of  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  the  priests  and  learned  men  of  Abyssinia 
believe   to  be  the  same  complaint.     This  com- 
plaint is  called  **  iigretier ;"  it  is  more  common 
among  the  women  than  among  the  men.     The 
tigretUr  seises  the  body  as  if  with  a  violent  fever, 
and,  from  that,  turns  to  a  lingermg  sickness,  which 
reduces  the  patients  to  skeletons,  and  often  kills 
them,  if  the  relations  cannot  procure  the  proper 
remedy.     During  this  sickness  their  speech  is 
changed  to  a  kind  of  stuttering,  which  no  one 
can  nndeistand  Imt  those  afflicted  with  the  same 
disorder.     When  the  relations  find  the  malady 
to  be  the  real  tiffretier,  they  join  together  to 
defray  the   expenses  of  curing  it.      The  first 
remedy  they  in  general  attempt,  is  to  procure 
the  assistance  of  a  learned  Dofter,  who  reads  the 
Gospel   of  St.  John,  and  drenches  the  patient 
with  ool4  water  daily,  for  the  space  of  seven 
days — an  application  that  very  often  proves  fatal. 
The  most  effectual  cure,  though  far  more  expen- 
sive than  the  former,  is  as  follows : — The  rela- 
tions hire,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  a  band 
of  trumpeters,  drummers,  and  fifers,  and  buy  a 
quantity  of  liquor ;  then  all  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  place  assemble  at  the  patient's 
house,  to  perform  the    following  most  extraor- 
dinary ceremony. — I  once  was  called  in  by  a 
neighbour  to  see  his  wife — a  very  young  woman, 
and  of  whom  he  was  very  fond — who  had  the 
misibrtone  to  be  afflicted  with  this  disorder ;  and 
the  man  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and 
always  •  close  comrade  in  the  camp,  I  went 
every  day,  when  at  home,  to  see  her ;  but  I 
could  not  be  of  any  service  to  her,  though  she 
never  relused  my  medicines.      At  this  time  I 
could  not  understand  a  word  she  said,  although 
she  talked  very  freely,  nor  could  any  of  her  rela- 
tions understand  her.     She  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  a  book  or  a  priest,  for  at  the  sight  of 
either  the  struggled,  and  was  apparently  seized 
with  acute  agony,  and  a  flood  of  tears,  like  blood 


mingled  with  water,  would  pour  down  her  face 
from  her  eyes.  She  had  lain  three  months  in 
this  lingering  state,  living  upon  so  little  that  it 
seemed  not  enough  to  keep  a  human  body  alive. 
At  last  her  husband  agreed  to  employ  the  usual 
remedy,  and  after  preparing  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  band  during  the  time  it  would  take  to 
effect  the  cure,  he  borrowed  from  all  his  neigh- 
bours their  silver  ornaments,  and  loaded  her  legs, 
arms,  and  neck  with  them. 

The  evening  that  the  band  began  to  play,  I 
seated  myself  close  by  her  side,  as  she  lay  upon 
the  couch;  and  about  two  minutes  after  the 
trumpets  had  begun  to  sound,  I  observed  her 
shoulders  begin  to  move,  and  soon  afterwards 
her  head  and  breast^  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  she  sat  upon  her  couch.  Tl)e  wild 
look  she  had,  though  sometimes  she  smiled, 
made  me  draw  off  to  a  greater  distance,  being 
almost  alarmed  to  see  one  nearly  a  skeleton 
move  with  such  strength — ^ber  head,  neck,  shoul- 
ders, hands,  and  feet,  all  made  a  strong  motion 
to  the  sound  of  the  music;  and  in  this  manner 
she  went  on  by  degrees,  until  she  stood  up  on 
her  legs  upon  the  floor.  Afterwards  she  began 
to  dance,  and,  at  times,  to  jump  about,  and  at 
last,  as  the  music  and  noise  of  the  singers  in- 
creased, she  oflen  sprang  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  the  music  slackened,  she  would 
appear  quite  out  of  temper,  but  when  it  became 
louder,  she  would  smile  and  be  delighted.  Dur- 
ing this  exercise,  she  never  showed  the  least 
symptom  of  being  tired,  though  the  musicians 
were  thoroughly  exhausted;  and  when  they 
stopped  to  refresh  themselves  by  drinking  and 
resting  a  little,  she  would  discover  signs  of  dis- 
content. 

Next  day,  accoiding  to  the  custom  in  the  cure 
of  this  disorder,  she  was  taken  into  the  market* 
place,  where  several  jars  of  maize,  or  tsug,  were 
set  in  order  by  the  relations,  to  give  drink  to 
the  musicians  and  dancers.  When  the  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  the  music  was  ready,  she 
was  brought  forth,  and  began  to  dance,  and 
throw  herself  into  the  maddest  postures  imagin- 
able ;  and  in  this  manner  she  kept  on  the  whole 
day.  Towards  evening  she  began  to  let  fall  her 
silver  ornaments  firom  her  neck,  arms,  and  leg% 
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one  at  a  time,  so  that,  in  the  e«ane  of  flire« 

hours,  she  was  stripped  of  every  article.  A 
relation  continoalljr  kept  going  after  her  as  she 
danced,  to  pick  up  the  ornaments,  and  afterwards 
delivered  them  to  the  owners  from  whom  they 
were  borrowed.  As  the  sun  went  down,  she 
made  a  start  with  such  swiftness,  that  the  fastest 
runner  could  not  come  up  with  her;  and  when 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  she 
dropped,  on  a  sudden,  as  If  shot.  Soon  after- 
wards a  young  man,  on  coming  up  with  her,  fired 
a  matchlock  over  her  body,  and  struck  her  upon 
the  back  with  the  broadside  of  his  large  knife, 
and  asked  her  name,  to  which  she  answered,  as 
when  in  her  common  senses — a  sure  proof  of  her 
being  cured,  for,  during  the  time  of  this  malady, 


tlMM  aiBioted  with  it  never  answer  to  their 
Christian  name.  She  was  now  taken  up  in  t 
very  weak  condition,  and  carried  home ;  tnd  t 
priest  came  and  baptised  her  agun.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  cere- 
mony concluded  her  cure. 

Some  are  taken  in  this  manner  to  the  market* 
place  for  many  days  before  they  can  be  cured, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  cannot  be 
cured  at  all.  I  have  seen  them  in  these  flts 
dance  with  a  brufy,  or  bottle  of  maise,  upon  tbeir 
heads,  without  spilling  the  liquor  or  letting  the 
bottle  fall,  although  they  have  put  themselves 
into  the  most  extravagant  postures. — Pwtti$ 
Lift  and  Adventures  in  Abjfuinia. 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 


Minx  be  the  hour  of  death,  as  evening  thadea 
Silently  close  around  the  parting  day, 
As  the  tired  san  in  radiance  sinks  away, 

And  night-birds  sing  from  darkened  forest-glades. 

Ulan,  as  the  choral  vesper-hymn,  ascending 
On  the  still  air  in  soothing  melody» 
Charms  the  enraptured  soul — O  let  me  fly 

To  yon  bright  world,  with  seraph-bands  attending  ! 

Let  evening  gales  my  parting  requiem  sing, 
While  white-robed  spirits,  on  the  winds  careering. 
Me  to  the  realms  of  endless  glorj  bearing, 

Chant  to  celestial  harps,  ''  Death  has  no  sting." 

Gently,  most  gently,  may  I  sink  in  death, 
As  infants,  pillowed  on  the  mother's  breast. 
Calmly  and  softly  yield  to  alnmbers  blest,— 

So  to  my  God  may  I  resign  my  breath. 

Or,  as  the  pearly  dew  on  flowerets  falling, 
fluently,  unseen,  when  evening  dies, 


And  fades  away  the  hue  of  golden  skies,— > 
So  may  I  sink  when  God  my  sovl  ia  calling. 

And  as  the  radiant  snn,  at  evening's  close, 
Sinks  but  to  rise  with  new-fed  beams  of  Ught, 
To  chase  the  cloads  that  gird  the  gloomy  ai^t, 

And  wake  the  glittering  flowers  from  nighrs  rspoier- 

So,  when  I  fall  in  death,  this  hope  my  sovl 
Shall  cheer — that  I  from  my  sepulchial  bed 
Shall  rise,  when  throngh  the  regions  of  the  4mA 

The  archangel's  wakening  trumpet-blast  shall  roH 

My  hopes  shall  rest  on  Him  who  died  for  me, 
Who  shed  his  blood  for  man's  rebellious  raee, 
And  sealed  the  covenant  of  redeeming  graoe, 

When  his  meek  spirit  sighed  on  Calvary. 

O  may  I  reach  the  place  where  now  he  reigns, 
And  near  his  sapphire  throne,  with  spirits  bieit, 
In  glittering  robes  of  stainless  beauty  drast, 

Join  in  the  loud  and  everiasting  straias  I 

T.  W.  A. 


MANNERS. 


MAKwama  are  of  arare  importance  than  laws ;  upon 
^•M,  in  a  great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law 
touches  us  but  here  aad  there,  now  and  then.  Man- 
ners are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt 
or  debase,  barbarise  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady, 
vniform,  inaenaible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
hraatba  la ;  they  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to 
oar  Uvea.  AeeordiBg  to  their  quality,  they  aid  morals, 
they  supply  them,  or  they  totally  destroy  them. — 
Surke. 

If  you  should  happen  to  meet  with  an  accident  at 
table,  endeavour  to  preserve  your  composure,  and  do 
AOt  add  to  the  diaoomfort  you  have  created  by  making 
an  nnaecesaary  fuss  about  it ;  the  easier  such  things 
are  passed  over,  the  better.  I  remember  hearing  it 
told  of  a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  that,  when 
earving  a  toagh  goose,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  send  it 
aaliiely  oat  of  the  disk,  and  into  the  lap  of  the  lady 
next  to  him  ;  on  which  he  very  coolly  looked  her  full 
in  the  face,  and,  with  admirable  gravity  and  calmness, 
said,  '*  Ma'am,  I  will  thank  you  for  that  goose.''  In 
a  case  like  this,  a  person  must  necessarily  suffer  so 
ad  he  sach  an  olgeot  of  eompasaion  to  the 


company,  that  the  kindest  thing  he  oould  do,  «it  to 
appear  as  unmoved  as  possible.  This  manner  of  besr- 
ing  such  a  mortifying  accident  gained  him  more  cndit 
than  he  lost  by  his  awkward  carving.— KMav  ^^' 
Friend, 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse;  whoever  mskes  the 
fewest  people  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  man  ia  oob- 
pany. — Swffl, 

The  three  sources  of  good  manners  are  good  Bstoiff 
ense.     Good  sense  and  iattgrity. 


humility,  and  good  ^ .     ^^^ ^^^ 

if  we  are  sure  we  possess  them,  will  not  make  good 
manners  unnecessary,  the  former  being  but  seMo* 
called  out  to  action,  but  the  latter  eontinaally. 

"  Without  good  breeding  tnith  it  diispprored, 
That  only  makei  luperior  icnte  bdoved.'* 

The  only  way  to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  have  the  M- 
ings  of  one — ^to  be  gentle  in  its  proper  acceptatioa, 
to  be  elevated  above  othera  in  aentiment  rather  tfaaa 
situation,  and  to  let  the  benevolence  of  the  heart  be 
manifested  in  the  general  courtesy  and  aifability  of  tee 
demeanour. — Horace  <SMM, 
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THE  LAST  OF  HIS  RACE. 


The   earliest  rays  of  the  moming  sun  were 

•triking  the  highest  pajrts  of  the  lofty  mountain 

of  Penman n  Mawr,  when  a  small  band  of  warriors, 

the  unconquered  descendants  of  the  aborigines 

of  Britaiiy  were  seen  crowding  together  round 

an  a^ed  noan,  whose  long  white  beard  and  coarse 

mantle  that  hung  down  to  his  knees,  together 

with    a  harp  which  a  youth  held  before  him, 

betokened  him  to  be  one  of  the  Welsh  minstrels, 

whose  stirring  strains  had  so  roused  and  animated 

the    spirits   of  their  countrymen   against   their 

blood-thirsty  Saxon  oppressors,  that  all  the  mighty 

and    concentrated  power  of  Edward  had  been 

unable    to   subdue    their   indomitable   courage. 

The    spot  where   they  were   assembled  was   a 

natural  hollow  in  the  side  oC  the  mountain,  so 

sarrounded  on  all  sides  that,  from  below,  no  one 

could  perceive  them ;  and  to  this  place  they  had 

been  driven  by  the  myrmidons  of  their  invader. 

They  were  the  remnant  of  a  band  which  had 

escaped  lh>m  the  battle  in  which  Llewellyn  lost 

hb  country  and  his  life,  and  had  now  assembled 

in  that  weU-Juiown  spot  to  meet  the  old  man  to 

whom,  they  looked  up  with  a  supersdtious  kind 

oTtenerence.     He  was  the  bard  of  Glendall,  and 

the  last  of  his  race.     The  harp  which  he  took  in 

his  hand  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to 

aoa  fist  many  generations,  and  its  prophetic  notes 

were  ofken  listened  to  with  breathless  attention, 

by  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  attach  a 

sacred  character  to  the  office  which  the  bards 

assumed. 

As  he  swept  the  strings  with  a  tremulous 
hand,  every  ^oice  was  hushed ;  and  the  men, 
leasing  on  their  swords,  retained  theu  breathing, 
and  gaaed  fixedly  upon  him.  A  few  wild  notes 
preluded  the  bardea  of  his  song,  and  sad  and 
mournful  were  they  as  the  voice  of  the  autumn 
winds.  The  spirit  of  sadness  shook  her  darkened 
wing  over  the  old  man's  soul,  as  he  sung  of  the 
desolations  of  the  land,  of  the  burning  home  of 
the  isaptive,  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  enslaved. 
The  hearts  of  the  men  were  £iint  within  them  as 
the  harp  breathed  forth  its  melancholy  musings ; 
and  their  anguished  souls  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  emotions  that  arose,  and  to  hide  from  each 
other's  observation  the  feelings  that  struggled  for 
expression.  Yet  might  an  aged  warrior  be  seen 
who  had  beheld  his  sons  fall  beside  him  in  the 
field,  like  noble  trees  beneath  the  woodman's 
stroke,  down  whose  cheek  the  big  tear  rolled  in 
silence.  The  scions  of  his  house,  one  by  one, 
had  departed,  and  he  stood  like  an  oak  of  the 
forest  deprived  of  its  branches — snaked  and  alone. 
Some  had  seen  the  friends  of  their  bosom,  the 
brothers  of  their  home,  ovenvhelmed  by  numbers, 
sink  in  death;  and  of  that  gallant  band  which 
surrounded  Llewellyn  on  the  ill-fated  morning 
of  battle,  few  saw  the  descending  sun  fling  his 
last  beams  on  the  field  of  carnage,  and  light  up, 
(No.  28.     JuxjE  7.  1887,— 2rf.]  Vol.  i. 


with  a  fearful  gleam,  the  broken  armour  of  the 
slain. 

The  bard  raised  his  head  from  his  breast,  on 
which  he  had  suffered  it  to  fall  after  he  had 
sung  of  his  bleeding  country,  and,  witli  fixed 
attention,  appeared  as  if  listening  to  a  distant 
sound.  All  were  mute  as  deatli ;  every  eye  was 
turned  towards  him,  watching  his  movements; 
some  gazed  upon  him  with  awe,  as  if  he  were 
holding  communion  with  unseen  spirits,  who 
were  revealing  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
Again  he  took  the  harp;  his  hand  ran  swiftly 
across  the  chords,  and  he  struck  into  the  wild 
and  enthusiastic  war-song  of  the  Welsh.  As  he 
played,  his  eye  seemed  riveted  upon  a  distant 
part  of  the  mountain ;  and  as  he  gazed  long  and 
fixedly  in  that  direction,  the  eyes  of  his  auditors 
involuntarily  turned  towards  the  spot  he  was 
contemplating.  They  looked  not  long  before  an 
object  appeared  that  called  forth  a  cry  from  every 
lip,  while,  in  a  moment,  tbieir  swords  glittered  in 
the  beams  of  the .  risen  suu.  The  well-known 
standard  of  Edward  was  seen  waving  on  an  emi- 
nence at  no  great  distance,  nearly  on  a  levfel 
with  the  spot  where  the  bard  and  the  warriors 
were  assembled.  Their  place  of  retreat  had 
been  discovered,  and  a  party  of  the  enemy  had 
been  despatched  to  dislodge  them.  It  was  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps,  as  they  wound  up  the 
side  of  the  hill,  that  had  struck  on  the  ear  of 
the  old  man,  when  the  last  notes  of  his  song 
had  died  away  among  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

By  a  circuitous  route,  the  diminished  band  of 
Llewellyn  arrived  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  spot  where  the  English  soldiers  stood.  It 
was  a  small  plain  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  that 
afforded  sufficient  room  for  the  combatants  to 
meet  on  pretty  equal  terms ;  at  one  end,  the 
ground  rose  abruptly  towards  the  higher  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  on  a  ledge  near  this  stood 
the  bard,  his  white  beard  waving  in  the  wind,  his 
tall  majestic  form  appearing  in  outline  against 
the  sky,  and  his  gestures  indicating  the  high- 
bom  purposes  of  his  soul.  Before  him  was 
the  small  plain  where  the  rival  warriors  stood 
meditating  death;  behind  him  a  fearful  pf»> 
cipice,  whose  awful  depth  was  unbroken,  save 
by  jutting  pieces  of  rock,  and  the  decayed 
stumps  of  trees  that  had  once  waved  over  the 
frowning  gulf  below.  Any  one  unaccustomed 
to  such  scenes,  and  unused  to  the  daring  explotta 
of  mountaineers,  would  have  shuddered  only  to 
look  over  that  natural  wall;  but  the  bard  re- 
mained firm  and  fearless,  evincing  no  more  emo- 
tion than  if  he  had  been  standing  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  beautiful  vales. 

He  struck  the  harp,  and,  with  a  loud  shout, 
his  little  party  rushed  on  their  invaders.  Twice 
did  the  aged  chief  of  Morven  contest  with  the 
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leader  of  the  enemy,  and  twice  were  they  sepa- 
rated in  the  tumult.  Eight  of  the  English  lay 
extended  on  the  ground,  when  another  detach- 
ment of  twenty  appeared,  whose  presence  greatly 
inspirited  their  comrades  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  fight.  The  Welsh  warriors,  repulsed  by 
the  fresh  assailants,  lost  the  advantage  they  had 
at  first  obtained,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
more  of  the  enemy  caused  them  for  a  moment 
to  waver.  Glendall,  who,  from  his  elevated  situ- 
ation, saw  all  that  was  passing,  perceived  the 
panic  that  had  seized  them,  and  the  notes  of  the 
war-song  again  rose  on  the  air,  and  were  heard 
clear  and  distinct,  even  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  But 
the  band  of  the  Britons,  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, was  gradually  diminished.  They  fought 
long  and  desperately :  yet,  nerved  as  they  were 
to  the  conflict  by  a  recollection  of  their  unde- 
served calamities,  and  by  their  deadly  hatred  of 
their  Saxon  oppressors;  proud  and  indomitable 
as  were  their  spirits,  and  high-souled  and  lofty 
as  was  theur  courage^  they  could  not  resist  a  force 
so  unequal;  and,  one  by  one,  these  heroic  de- 
fenders of  their  country  sunk  beneath  the  swords 
of  their  victorious  invaders. 

As  the  bard  saw  the  warriors  fall,  covered  with 
wounds,  he  raised  the  death-tong  of  the  brave, 
and  chanted,  to  the  funereal  music  of  his  harp, 
the  requiem  for  the  departed  spirits,  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  mournful  strain,  remained  motion- 
less on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  He  had  not 
&iled  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  leader  of  the 
English  party,  who,  well  knowing  the  power 
which  his  race  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  what  a  pitch  of  lofty  and  daring 
enthusiasm  they  were  capable  of  elevating  the 
souls  of  those  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence,  and  acting  upon  the  orders  of  his 
master,  commanded  some  of  his  men  to  advance 
and  seize  him.  The  cruel  severity  of  Edward 
to  the  bards  of  Wales,  when  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  cannot  be  justified. 
Such  men  as  they  deserved,  at  the  hands  of  a 
proud  and  valiant  enemy,  a  far  different  fate; 
the  lofty  coun^e  and  heroic  constancy  they 
displayed,  ought  to  have  claimed  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  their  fortunate  victor;  nor  should 
he  have  been  wanting  in  the  exhibition  of  cle- 
mency even  towards  an  enemy  whose  patriotic 
conduct  evinced  the  true  nobility  of  soul.  But 
we  forget  we  are  writing  in  the  idneteenth  cen- 
tury, when  correcter  and  more  generous  ideas 
are  entertained  of  those  who,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  are  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

The  soldiers,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
their  captain,  began  to  advance  towards  the  old 
man.  To  accomplish  his  capture,  however,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  approach  him  from 
above  the  place  where  he  then  stood ;  and  this 
they  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  do.    Glendall 


perceived  their  object,  and  determined  to  prevent 
them  from  making  him  their  captive.  Anotlier 
stem  purpose  seized  his  soul,  and  his  daik  eye 
flashed  with  terrible  lustre  as  he  gazed  on  his 
approaching  enemies,  one  of  whonit  at  least,  be 
resolved  should  perish  with  him. 

The  bard,  although  far  advanced  in  years,  wu 
yet  a  man  of  powerful  strength;  and  his  gigantic 
stature,  and  strong  muscular  powers,  made  the 
soldiers  watch  with  wary  eye  his  every  move- 
ment, as  they  drew  near  to  seize  him.  He  tool^ 
the  harp  that  had  rested  before  him,  and  which 
had  so  long  been  the  companion  of  his  wander- 
ings, and  lightly  touched  one  string;  and  as  it 
woke  with  a  soft  and  melancholy  sound,  liftbg  it 
high  above  his  head,  he  whirled  it  into  the  deep 
abjss  below.  This  done,  he  again  relapsed  into 
apparent  unconsciousness. 

The  foremost  of  the  party  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  dangerous  charge  of  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  person  of  the  old  man,  advanced  to 
within  three  paces  of  the  place  where  be  stood. 
Still  their  victim  seemed  unmoved,  betraying  nei- 
ther signs  of  fear,  nor  of  consciousness  that  any  one 
was  nigh.  His  white  beard  waved  m  the  wind, 
and  his  tall  proud  figure  stood  erect  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue.  For  a  moment  the  advancing 
soldiers  stopped  to  regard  the  singular  being  that 
presented  himself  before  them ;  and  as  they  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  ledge  of  the  rock,  and  beheld 
the  dark  and  tremendous  gulf  below,  their  hearts 
sickened  with  terror  at  the  dizzy  sighL  Recover- 
ing from  their  momentary  stupor,  they  drew 
nearer,  and  the  foremost  soldier  stretched  oot 
his  hand  to  seize  the  arm  of  the  bard.  It  was 
his  last  act.  Starting  from  his  temponiiy  trance, 
Glendall,  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  seized 
his  enemy  by  the  belt,  and  tightening  his  arms 
by  his  own  giant  pressure,  lifted  him  up  to  the 
place  on  which  he  stood,  and  held  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  infant  of  a  day,  over  the  awfol 
chasm.  One  simultaneous  shriek  of  horror  rose 
from  the  lips  of  all  his  comrades  as  they  saw 
him,  for  a  moment,  suspended  over  the  unluiown 
depth,  and  then,  as  the  harper  loosed  his  grtsp 
from  the  doomed  and  ill-fiUed  man,  pass  widi 
fearful  velocity  down  into  the  abyss  below.  One 
wild  cry  alone  was  heard  firom  the  unfortunate 
victim,  as  he  felt  the  strong  hand  of  the  bard 
shake  him  off,  and  the  depth  into  which  he  had 
fallen  gave  forth  no  other  voice  or  sound. 

The  men  who  had  thus  beheld  the  sudden 
destruction  of  their  companion,  started  back  with 
terror  and  alarm ;  there  were  four  of  them,  yet 
none  dared  to  approach  the  lone  old  man,  'Hia^ 
shriek  which  had  arisen  from  the  lips  of  the 
devoted  soldier  still  rung  in  their  ears,  and  their 
spirits  quailed  at  grappling  with  such  a  destruc- 
tive enemy.  A  spell  seemed  cast  around,  and 
a  deep-breathing  shudder  passed  through  all  their 
frames  as  they  looked  upon  the  sternly-triumphant 
features  of  the  bard,  who  stood  in  the  same  appa- 
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reniiy  listless  attitude  as  if  subtilely  waiting  for 
the  approach  of  the  other  victims. 

The  officer  who  had  commanded  the  party 
during  Che  late  assault,  had  watched  the  move- 
ments of  his  men  as  they  marched  to  execute 
his  orders,  and  had  seen,  with  dismay,  the  terrible 
rerenge  which  had  been  inflicted  on  one  of  them 
by  their  bold  and  vindictive  enemy.  He  per- 
ceived their  hesitation  to  advance,  lest  the  same 
end  should  await  them ;  for  the  ledge  of  the  rock 
of  which  Giendall  had  possessed  himself  was  so 
narrow,  that  more  than  two  were  not  able  to 
stand ;  and,  as  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  he  must  be  approached  was  the  tremendous 
precipice,  it  would  be  a  fiearful  contest  of  personal 
strength  between  the  assailant  and  the  assaulted ; 
and  from  this  all  the  men  shrank  with  the  utmost 
dread.  The  officer  remembered  the  strict  injunc- 
tions which  had  been  laid  upon  him,  that  he 
should  not  suffer  any  of  the  bards  to  escape  from 
his  hands,  or  elude  his  pursuit ;  and  as  one  was 
almost  in  his  grasp,  he  well  knew  the  frown  of 
anger  would  darken  the  haughty  brow  of  Edward, 
should  he  fail  in  accomplishing  his  mission.  He 
joined  his  men,  and  commanded  them  to  follow 
him  closely,  as  he  advanced  towards  Giendall  to 
make  him  prisoner.  The  bard  withdrew  his 
glance  from  the  rock  on  which  it  had  rested,  and 
snrveyed  the  approaching  party  with  a  keen  and 
flashing  eye ;  he  planted  his  foot  firmly  on  his  rest- 
ing-place, stood  with  the  resolute  air  of  a  man  who 
had  determined  to  contest  for  victory,  and  then 
awaited  in  calmness  the  nearer  advance  of  his 
foes.  They  came,  treading  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  leader,  and  eyeing  carefully  the 
singular  being  before  them,  as  he  stood  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice,  cool  and  undaunted. 
The  officer  flrst  drew  nigh ;  and  as,  for  a  moment, 
his  eye  glanced  from  the  giddy  and  unprotected 
height  into  the  deep  and  yawning  abyss,  his 
brain  reeled  at  the  sight;  but,  quickly  recovering 
himself,  be  pointed  his  sword  at  the  heart  of  the 
old  man,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  ordered  him  to  surrender.     It  was  but 


the  work  of  a  moment  for  Giendall — as  he  re- 
garded his  enemy  with  a  proud  and  scornful  look 
— to  wrap  a  part  of  his  long  dark  cloak  around 
one  of  his  hands,  and  turn  aside  the  glittering 
weapon,  and  with  the  other  to  grasp  the  throat 
of  his  hated  adversary.  The  sword  sprung  from 
the  hand  that  held  it,  and  fell  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light down  the  precipice ;  and  the  harper,  dis- 
engaging his  arm  from  his  cloak,  entwined  it 
round  the  waist  of  his  victim,  and,  for  a  moment, 
they  struggled  together  on  that  fearful  brink. 
The  soldiers  looked  on  as  men  paralysed  with 
fear ;  they  moved  not,  they  spake  not,  until  they 
saw  the  bard,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  strength, 
move  their  leader — who  was  himself  a  tall  and 
powerful  man — ^from  his  balance,  and  throw  himself 
over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  dragging  with  him  to 
destruction  his  ill-fated  enemy.  Then  a  wild  and 
dreadful  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  lip,  which 
the  echoes  of  the  mountain  prolonged,  and  which 
scared  the  eagle  that  towered  above  them  in  his 
airy  flight. 

The  soldiers  descended  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  from  the  summit  of  which 
Giendall  had  precipitated  himself  with  his  victim, 
and,  arriving  there,  found  the  bodies  of  the  three 
men,  mangled  and  lifeless.  On  the  features  of 
the  bard  sat  the  same  proud  and  contemptuous 
expression  they  exhibited  when  he  watched  the 
approach  of  his  last  victim.  Not  a  muscle  be- 
trayed any  signs  of  pain;  his  lips  were  comr 
pressed,  but  more  in  determined  resolution  than 
in  agony,  for  his  stem  and  destructive  purpose 
seemed  to  have  banished  all  consideration  of 
self  from  his  mind.  Very  near  him  lay  the  shatr 
tered  remains  of  his  harp :  its  strings,  which  his 
Angers  had  so  often  waked  into  music  and  UiSp 
were  all  broken ;  he  who  had  borne  it  would  no 
nu>re  raise  the  song  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty; 
and  it  was  fitting  that  its  sweet  voice  should  be 
silent,  when  sunk  in  death  its  high-«ouled  pos- 
sessor,— the  only  descendant  of  an  honoured 
house,  and  the  last  of  an  ancient  and  powerful 
race. 


THE  ALLIGATOR. 


This  ammal,  which  is  called  ca^pndn  by  the 
Indians,  is  by  no  means  so  active  as  it  has  gene- 
rally been  described.  Even  In  the  water,  where, 
from  its  conformation,  it  miist  be  more  particu- 
lariy  capable  of  exertion,  its  movements  are  £ur 
from  being  rapid  or  sudden ;  and  it  appears  chiefly 
to  trust,  at  all  times,  to  surprise  for  taking  its 
prey.  On  land  it  is  remarkably  awkward  and 
heavy  in  its  motions,  and  is  evidently  incapable 
of  pursuing  any  animal  with  a  chance  of  success. 
It  is  scarcely  ever  found  at  any  great  distance 
from  the  mer  or  lagoon  which  it  haunts;  and  in 
general,  when  the  swamps  are  dried  up  by  tiie 
exoeasire  tropical  heat,  it  prefers  remainuig  in 


the  mud  in  a  torpid  state  to  wandering  fartiber 
in  search  of  water,  llie  eaceition  necessary  for 
the  caymiin  to  use  in  dragging  itself  up  the  bank, 
when  it  leaves  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
eggs  or  basking  in  the  sun,  appears  very  great. 
Its  legs,  indeed,  appear  but  ill-adapted,  both  in 
size  and  position,  to  the  weight  they  have  to 
support ;  so  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  of  the 
activity  that  distinguishes  all  the  rest  of  the  lizard 
genus.  Although  it  is  amphibious,  water  appears 
to  be  the  element  most  natural  to  it,£or  it  paases 
the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  it,  and  retreats 
thither  on  any  alarm.  It  is  frequently  to  be 
seen  sleeping  afloat  on  the  water;  at  which  time 
2  A  2 
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It  is  enabled  to  continue  respiration,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  concave  curve  of  its  head*  by 
which  its  nostrils  and  eyes  can  remain  above 
water,  while  every  other  part  of  the  body  is 
below.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are 
always  obliged  to  go  on  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  devouring  their  prey ;  they  can  manage  this 
by  raising  their  heads  out  of  the  water,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  seal  is  seen  to  eat 
fish,  when  too  far  out  at  sea  to  admit  of  his 
carrying  it  on  shore ;  and  few  objects  appear  so 
truly  faroudie  as  a  group  of  large  alligators 
feasting  on  a  horse  while  floating  down  the 
stream.  The  violence  with  which  they  tear  off 
whole  limbs,  and  the  noise  their  tusks  make 
when  they  close  their  vast  jaws  in  the  act  of 
chewing,  are  indescribable.  If  disturbed  when 
on  the  land,  they  appear  to  be  in  the  most  awk- 
ward state  of  alarm,  and  flounder  down  to  the 
water  in  the  clumsiest  manner  possible.  They 
have,  at  that  time,  no  leisure  for  offensive  or 
defensive  warfare.;  and  may  be  attacked  and 
killed  with  a  lance,  without  attempting  to  offer 
any  resistance.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  in- 
trude between  them  and  the  water,  as  the  mere 
weight  of  the  animal  would  render  it  impossible 
to  stop  its  progress;  and  the  violent  motion  of 
its  tail,  in  its  exertions  to  retreat,  would  endanger 
the  limbs  of  an  assailant. 

It  lays  about  thirty  or  forty  eggs  in  the  sand, 
of  an  oval  shape,  six  inches  long,  and  covered 
with  a  tough  membrane,  which  differs  from  that 
enclosing  the  turtle's  eggs,  in  having  a  small 
quantity  of  brittle  shell  on  the  outside.  These 
are  constantly  eaten  by  the  river  Indians,  not- 
withstanding the  disagreeable  smell  of  musk  that 
distinguishes  the  cayman,  and  is  so  strong  as  to 
infect  the  air  in  the  places  frequented  by  it.  The 
young  alligators,  immediately  on  breaking  their 
shell,  show  symptoms  of  their  innate  ferocity,  by 
biting  at  every  thing  presented  to  them.  They 
will,  even  then,  allow  themselves  to  be  lifted 
from  the  ground  by  a  stick,  which  they  seize  in 
their  mouth,  and  cling  to  obstinately.  They  are 
frequently  seen,  when  very  young,  resting  on  the 
back  of  the  full-grown  cayman^  when  in  the 
water;  but  we  are  not  authorised  to  suppose 
that  they  attach  themselves  to  their  parents  for 
protection,  as  is  sometimes  asserted.  They 
merely  climb  up  unnoticed,  in  search  of  a  rest- 
ing-place, as  they  also  do  on  floating  logs  of 
wood,  and  roots  of  trees  under  the  banks.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  foundation  whatever  for  the 
story  so  often  repeated,  of  the  cayman  bringing 


her  newly-hatched  young  down  to  the  rivet  on 
her  back;  in  &ct,  no  animal  that  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  sand  takes  any  further  notice  of  or 
interest  in  fhem.  When  there  is  much  noise  or 
agitation  in  the  water,— as,  for  histance,  if  a 
drove  of  horses  are  swimming  across  a  river,  or 
a  number  of  men  are  bathing  or  wading  in  the 
same  place, — ^there  is  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  alligators,  although  hundreds  of 
them  may  be  near.  They  lie  in  wait,  however, 
for  the  colts  and  weak  horses  that  are  left  be- 
hind, and  seldom  fail  to  intercept  one  or  two  of 
them. 

The  cayman  is  greatly  to  be  dreaded  after 
it  has  once  tasted  man's  flesh,  for,  like  all 
beasts  of  prey,  it  will  then  brave  every  danger 
to  obtain  this  aliment,  which  it  prefers  to  any 
other.  It  is  then  said  to  be  cebado,  for  it  will 
lie  in  wait  for  bathers,  who  may  be  carelessly 
sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  for  washer- 
women, who  are  all  day  employed  there ;  and 
will  allow  itself  to  float  gently  towards  them  with 
the  stream,  raising  its  eyes  and  nostrils,  at  inter- 
vals, above  the  water,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  near 
enough  for  an  attack.  Should  it  succeed  in 
approaching  them  unobserved, — ^which  oflen  hap- 
pens,— it  strikes  the  victim  whom  it  has  selected 
a  sudden  and  violent  blow  with  the  tail.  This 
seldom  fails  of  throwing  it  into  the  water,  where 
it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  voracious  animal. 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  persons  freeing 
themselves  from  the  caymcaCs  jaws,  by  having 
the  presence  of  mind  to  stab  it  in  the  eyes, 
which  invariably  compels  it  to  lose  its  hold.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add,  that  this  operation 
must  be  performed  with  some  sharp  and  hard 
instrument,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  trust  to  the  fingers  for  gouging 
the  animal,  even  though  it  be  asserted  that  an 
Indian  girl  once  saved  herself  in  this  manner. 

When  an  Indian  has  occasion  to  swim  across 
any  pass  of  a  river  known  to  be  the  haunt  of  a 
dangerous  alligator,  he  provides  himself  with  a 
stout  stick,  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
sharpened  at  both  ends.  Should  he  be  attacked 
by  one  while  in  the  water,  he  presents  the  stick 
to  his  expanded  jaws,  and  as  the  caymctn  endea- 
vours ravenously  to  seize  him,  the  sharp  points 
of  the  stick  pierce  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
under-jaw,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  in- 
capable of  extricating  itself.  The  Indian  may 
then  with  safety  kill  it,  or  leave  it  to  drown, 
which,  as  it  is  unable  to  close  its  jaws,  quickly 
ensues. — Scenes  in  Venezuela, 


THE  PHANTOM  PORTRAIT. 


We  fell  upon  ghosts,  and  he  exposed  many  of 
the  stories,  physically  and  metaphysically.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  impossible  that  you  should 
really  see  with  the  bodily  eye  what  was  impalpable, 


unless  it  were  a  shadow ;  and  if  what  you  fancied 
you  saw  with  the  bodily  eye  was  in  foct  only  an 
impression  on  the  imagination,  then  you  were 
seeing  something  out  of  your  senses,  and  your 
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testimony  was  full  of  uncertdnty.  He  observed 
how  uniformly,  in  all  the  best  attested  stories  of 
spectres,  the  appearance  might  be  accounted  for 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  mind,  or  body,  of 
the  seer ;  as  in  the  instances  of  Dion  and  Brutus. 

Upon  's  saying  that  he  wished  to  believe 

these  stories  true,  thinking  that  they  constituted 
a  useful  subsidiary  testimony  of  another  state  of 
existence,  Mr.  C.  differed,  and  said,  he  thought 
it  a  dangerous  testimony,  and  one  not  wanted : 
it  was  Saul,  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  prophet 
before  him,  calling  upon  the  witch  of  Endor,  to 
certify  him  of  the  truth!  He  explained  very  hige- 
niously,  yet  very  naturally,  what  has  often  startled 
people  in  ghost  stories — such  as  Lord  Lyttelton's 
— ^namely,  that  when  a  real  person  has  appeared, 
habited  like  the  phantom,  the  ghost-seer  has  im- 
mediately seen  two,  the  real  man  and  the  phan- 
tom. He  said  that  such  must  be  the  case.  The 
man  under  the  morbid  delusion  sees  with  the  eye 
of  the  imagination,  and  sees  with  the  bodily  eye 
too ;  if  no  one  were  really  present,  he  would  see 
the  spectre  with  one,  and  the  bed-curtains  with 
the  other.  When,  therefore,  a  real  person  comes, 
he  sees  the  real  man  as  he  would  have  seen  any 
one  else  in  the  same  place,  and  he  sees  the  spectre 
not  a  whit  the  less :  being  perceptible  by  different 
powers  of  vision,  so  to  say,  the  appearances  do 
not  interfere  with  each  other. 

He  told  us  the  foUowmg  story  of  the  "  Phan- 
tom Portrait." 

"  A  stranger  came  recommended  to  a  mer- 
chant's house  at  Lubeck.  He  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived ;  but,  the  house  being  full,  he  was  lodged 
at  night  in  an  apartment  handsomely  furnished, 
but  not  often  used.  There  was  nothing  that 
struck  him  particularly  in  the  room  when  left 
alone,  till  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  on  a  pic- 
ture, which  immediately  arrested  his  attention. 
It  was  a  single  head ;  but  there  was  something 
so  uncommon,  so  frightful  and  unearthly,  in 
its  expression,  though  by  no  means  ugly,  that  he 
found  himself  irresistibly  attracted  to  look  at  it. 
In  fact,  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  fas- 
cination of  this  portrait,  till  his  imagination  was 
filled  by  it,  and  his  rest  broken.  He  retired  to  bed, 
dreamed,  and  awoke  from  time  to  time  with  the 
head  glaring  on  him.  In  the  morming,  his  host 
saw  by  his  looks  that  he  had  slept  ill,  and  inquired 
the  cause,  which  was  told.  Tlie  master  of  the 
house  was  much  vexed,  and  said  that  the  picture 
ought  to  have  been  removed,  that  it  was  an  over- 
sight, and  that  it  always  was  removed  when  the 
chamber  was  used.  The  picture,  he  said,  was, 
indeed,  terrible  to  every  one ;  but  it  was  so  fine, 
and  had  come  into  the  family  in  so  curious  a  way, 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with 


it,  or  to  destroy  it.  The  story  of  it  was  this : — 
'  My  father,'  said  he, '  was  at  Hamburgh,  on  busi- 
ness, and,  whilst  dining  at  a  coffee-house,  he 
observed  a  young  man  of  remarkable  appearance 
enter,  seat  himself  alone  in  a  corner,  and  com- 
mence a  solitary  meal.  His  countenance  bespoke 
the  extreme  of  mental  distress,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  turned  his  head  quickly  round,  as  if 
he  heard  something,  then  shudder,  grow  pale, 
and  go  on  with  his  meal,  after  an  effort  as  before. 
My  father  saw  this  same  man  at  the  same  place 
for  two  or  three  successive  days,  and  at  length 
became  so  much  interested  about  him,  that  he 
spoke  to  him.  The  address  was  not  repulsed,  and 
the  stranger  seemed  to  find  some  comfort  in  the 
tone  of  sympathy  and  kindness  which  my  father 
used.  He  was  an  Italian,  well  informed,  poor 
but  not  destitute,  and  living  economically  upon 
the  profits  of  his  art  as  a  painter.  Their  intimacy 
increased ;  and  at  length  the  Italian,  seeing  my 
father's  involuntary  emotion  at  his  convulsive 
turnings  and  shudderings,  which  continued  as 
formerly,  interrupting  their  conversation  from 
time  to  time,  told  him  his  story.  He  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and  had  lived  in  some  familiarity  with, 
and  had  been  much  patronised  by,  a  young  noble- 
man; but  upon  some  slight  occasion  they  had 
fallen  out,  and  his  patron,  besides  using  many 
reproachful  expressions,  had  struck  him.  The 
painter  brooded  over  the  disgrace  of  the  blow. 
He  could  not  challenge  the  nobleman,  on  account 
of  his  rank  i  he  therefore  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity,  and  assassinated  him.  Of  course  he  fled 
from  his  country,  and  finally  had  reached  Ham- 
burgh. He  had  not,  however,  passed  many 
weeks  from  the  night  of  the  murder,  before,  one 
day,  in  the  crowded  street,  he  heard  his  name 
called  by  a  voice  familiar  to  him :  he  turned  short 
round,  and  saw  the  face  of  his  victim  looking  at 
him  with  a  fixed  eye.  From  that  moment  he 
had  no  peace :  at  all  hours,  in  all  places,  and 
amidst  all  companies,  however  engaged  he  might 
be,  he  heard  the  voice,  and  could  never  help 
looking  round;  and,  whenever  he  so  looked 
round,  he  always  encountered  the  same  face, 
staring  close  upon  him.  At  last,  in  a  mood  of 
desperation,  he  had  fixed  himself  face  to  face,  and 
eye  to  eye,  and  deliberately  drawn  the  phantoin 
visage  as  it  glared  upon  him ;  and  this  was  the 
picture  so  drawn.  The  Italian  said  he  had  strug- 
gled long,  but  life  was  a  burden  which  he  could 
now  no  longer  bear ;  and  he  was  resolved,  when 
he  had  made  money  enough  to  return  to  Rome, 
to  surrender  himself  to  justice,  and  expiate  his 
crime  on  the  scaffold.  He  gave  the  finished  pic- 
ture to  my  father,  in  return  for  the  kindness  which 
he  had  shown  tohim.*"— Co/enV/i/c'*  TaUe  Talk, 
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SCENERY  OP  THE  ORINOCO. 


The  scenery  of  this  river  is  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, and  when  viewed  from  a  ship's  deck,  as  she 
glides  slowly  along  the  smooth  water,  presents  a 
magnificent  moving  panorama.  The  banks,  on 
each  side,  are  covered  with  impervious  forests 
of  migestic  trees,  chained,  as  it  were,  to  each 
other,  by  the  begiceo,  or  gigantic  creeping-plant, 
of  South  America,  which  grows  to  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  cable.  These  ancient  trees,  when 
decayed  through  length  of  years,  (for  the  axe  of 
the  woodman  has  never  yet  resounded  in  these 
wilds,)  are  supported  upright  by  these  enormous 
plants,  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
huge  water-snakes  that  lurk  in  the  swamps 
beneath.  There  are  many  other  parasitical 
plants,  which  bear  flowers  of  various  brilliant 
colours,  forming  festoons  on  the  trees  to  which 
they  cling.  Among  the  branches,  monkeys  of 
every  description  gombol,  springing  from  tree  to 
tree  by  means  of  the  begiceo,  which  has  obtained 
from  this  circumstance,  its  Indian  name  of  *'  mon- 
key's ladder."  The  most  conspicuous  among 
this  mischievous  tribe,  is  the  araguato,  a  large 
red  monkey,  always  seen  in  herds,  the  young 
ones  clinging  to  their  mother^s  shoulders.  These 
are  very  destructive  among  the  plantations, where 
they  pull  up  and  destroy  more  roots  and  fruit 
than  they  eat  or  carry  away.  Their  howling, 
during  the  night,  is  much  louder  than  could  be 
supposed  possible,  considering  the  size  of  the 


animal.  The  noise  they  make  may  be  easily 
supposed  to  proceed  from  panthers  or  other 
beasts  of  prey.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that 
after  leaving  Angostura  with  the  army,  three 
English  soldiers  who  had  deserted  when  the 
troops  landed  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
cooking,  and  who  proposed  returning  by  land  to 
the  city,  were  so  terrified  by  the  noises  made  by 
these  animals  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  thst 
they  hailed  the  boats  which  had  anchored  out  in 
the  stream,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board  agaiu, 
declaring  that  they  were  surrounded  by  tigers. 

Parrots  and  macaws,  with  tuctmi  and  other 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  complete  this  splendid 
picture,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  discordant 
screams,  to  which  the  metallic  note  of  the  dazza, 
or  bell-bird,  responds  at  measured  intervals ;  at 
one  moment  sounding  close  to  the  ear,  and  at 
the  next  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Up  the 
small  creeks — which  are  completely  embowered 
by  magnificent  evergreens— are  seen  pelicans, 
spoonbills,  and  garzoru,  or  gigantic  cranes,  all 
busily  employed  in  fishing.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  occasional  appearance  of  that  tyrant 
of  the  stream — the  alligator,  floating  in  conscious 
superiority  among  the  bulky  mtmatis,  and  the 
more  agile  toninos,  which  are  incessantly  rising 
and  blowing  in  shoals,  the  scene  altogether  may 
be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  adequately  described. 
'^Scenes  in  Venezuela, 


PASSAGES  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 


riBST  ssaiEs. 


There  is  perhaps  no  spot  on  this  wide  earth, 
however  bleak,  cold,  desolate,  or  barren  it  may 
be,  that  does  not  bear  beneath  its  soil  the  hidden 
germs  and  seeds  of  a  resurrection  of  fruitful 
fields  and  flowers,  or  the  larvse  of  myriads  of  light- 
winged  insects,  that  only  wait  for  the  sunbeam 
and  the  warm  summer  to  penetrate  into  their 
darkness,  and  awaken  them  up  **  from  death  unto 
Ufe.» 

IL 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  in  some  one  mo- 
ment or  other  of  his  existence,  felt  within  him 
the  sentient  thrillings  of  an  Almighty  Oracle, 
whispering  strange  words  and  thoughts — fore- 
telling glories  and  phantoms  yet  unrevealed,  and 
bringing  before  the  amazed  mental  sight  the 
awful  and  majestic  forms  of  a  supernatural  and 
seraphic  existence — before  which  idl  human  ideas 
and  imaginations  sink  into  utter  contempt  and 
nonentity?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  been 
visited  with  strange  embryotic  dreams  of  future 
greatness  or  misery— heaping  up  vi^ons  of  im- 


mortal grandeur,  like  Pelion  upon  Ossa— or 
delving  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation 
or  despair?  Are  not  these  dim  prophesyings 
and  prophetic  forewaniings  of  future   days  to 


come? 


in. 


We  may  well  imagine  that  those  elements  on 
which  the  mind  of  man  was  wont,  in  former 
and  happier  times,  to  dwell  with  gratification  or 
delight — ^may  even  now  equally  afford  to  him 
the  same  blissful  sensations  of  felicity  and  en- 
joyment. Music  and  Poetry  are  twin-bom  im- 
material spirits  of  Heaven.  Tliey  were  blissful 
inhabitants  of  Eden;  and,  hi  the  green  and 
youthful  hours  of  the  undeluged  world,  they  gave 
their  sweetest  songs  to  the  stars,  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  waters — the  creatures  of  Nature's  own 
element.  But  their  rejoicings  were  turned  to 
sorrow,  and  their  mirthful  music  to  lamentation, 
when  the  darkness  of  sin  and  sorrow  became 
spread  over  the  garden,  and  the  cherubim  s  flaming 
sword  blazed  like  lightning  over  the  solitude 
and  rum  of  Paradise.    But  these  unhappy  exiles 
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from  Eden  still  wander  over  the  lovely  and 
shadowy  earth  ;  and,  in  the  hush  and  silence  of 
night,  the  soul  may  listen  for  their  mysterious 
harphigs  in  the  solemn  pauses  of  the  night 
winds. 

IV. 

How  much,  during  the  years  of  our  mortal 
life,  do  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart  vary 
in  the  pleasure  which  we  experience  from  the 
creatloDS  of  fiction.  Alas!  bow  beautiful  and  green 
are  those  scenes  of  our  early  years,  when,  in  the 
oontemplatioos  and  dreams  of  our  fairy  child- 
hood»  we  lose  sight  of  all  the  bairen  landscapes 
which  truth  displays  to  us.  But  if  from  the 
Imagination  come  the  delicious  pleasures  of  that 
golden  age,  so  from  the  same  fountain  do  we 
even  then  first  taste  of  the  marsh  waters  of  sor- 
row and  disappointment.  Consolation  and  woe 
spring  within  us,  even  then,  from  the  same  source. 
But  these  waters  become  soon  dried  up  amid 
the  hot  and  arid  heat  which  impregnates  the 
very  atmosphere  of  manhood's  existence  around 
us.  The  enchantments  and  spells  which  wove 
such  delicious  lights  around  our  earlier  years, 
have  all  faded  then  beneath  the  scorching  sun- 
beam which  the  restless  toil  and  unquiet  fever 
of  this  world's  life  for  ever  feeds.  The  midnight 
lamp  has  lost  its  light  and  fragrance,  and  the 
vestal  has  ceased  her  watch  over  the  holy  fires 
of  the  temple.  The  chain  and  the  yoke  bind  us 
more  closely  to  the  galling  disquietudes  and 
restless  anxieties  of  the  polluted  and  unholy 
earth.  In  the  pausing  of  the  noisy  surge  around 
us,  we  listen  no  longer  to  the  dove's  note  pining 
in  the  woods — ^nor  thinli  of  the  musing,  moonlit 
melancholy  of  the  past  years  of  our  youth.  We 
tell  them  no  more  to  the  breathing  winds  of  eve, 
or  to  the  watchful  silence  of  the  midnight  stars. 
Thf  homes  of  Romance  and  Imagination  are 
crumbled — deserted  and  forlorn*-and  their  voices, 
soft  and  lowly,  arc  not  heard  in  the  rough  storm 
around.  The  iron  enters  deep  into  the  soul, 
and  the  garlands  we  wear  are  but  of  the  wild 
fern  and  the  ivy.  Anxieties  and  sorrows  cling 
like  clods  around  us;  the  customs  and  reason- 
ings of  the  world  cloud  the  intellect,  and  darken 
the  sunshine  of  the  golden  heavens.  The  extent 
of  our  wanderings  shows  us  but  the  length  of  our 
chain ;  and  the  height  of  our  soaring  but  the  low 
roof  of  our  dungeon-cell.  V«dn — ^vain  is  the  hope 
that,  in  our  after  years,  we  can  ever  regain  the 
elastic  freshness,  and  the  sunny  joyousness  of 
our  earlier  youth.  When  we  leave  the  shores 
of  youth,  we  hang  on  through  shoals  and  quick- 
sands towards  the  dark  and  misty  prospect  which 
surrounds  the  viewless  and  unknown  future. 


How  awfully  mysterious  is  the  influence  over 
us  of  that  power  which  we  call  '*  mind ! "  It  is 
bom,    and     cberished,   and    nourished    from    a 


thousand  invisible  fountains  ;  and  as  we  increase 
its  flow,  its  richness,  its  energy,  and  its  depth,  so 
do  we  enrich  the  vast  shores  and  plains  which 
surround  it.  The  mind  neither  acknowledges  nor 
holds  claim  with  birth,  rank,  or  fortune ;  and  by 
increasing  its  riches  we  increase  our  own.  Beyond 
the  reach  of  human  power,  even  the  most  des- 
potic, it  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away  by 
man.  Such  is  that  beautiful  and  wondrous 
creation  of  the  Eternal — the  mind.  Formed  for 
the  reception  and  culture  of  thought,  fancy, 
feeling,  and  imagination,  it  brings  before  us 
gifts  of  the  spirit  which  make  us  kings  and 
conquerors  in  the  shadowy  land  of  dreams.  It 
is  ours  from  birth  to  death,  and  is  our  seraph 
guide  from  the  darkened  valleys  of  earth  to  the 
sunny  hills  of  eternity, 

VI. 

Time,  custom,  and  the  <j[uiescent  state  of  every- 
day life  unfits  the  mind  for  penetrating  through  the 
clod  and  vapour  which  surrounds  us.  Could  these 
be  removed,  and  our  eyes  unveiled  of  the  moral 
blindness  which  now  covers  them,  we  should  then 
discern  the  sublimity  of  that  visible  presence  which 
every  where  surrounds  us.  We  should  behold 
angels  and  spirits,  by  whose  breath  and  word  the 
beauty  of  this  world  is  nourished — who  shed  life 
abroad  over  all  that  to  us  appears  dead — ^who 
attend,  guide,  and  direct  us  wherever  we  go,  and 
who  are  to  us  what  the  cloud  and  the  fiery  pillar 
were  to  the  Israelites  of  old.  They  live  in,  and 
are  part  of,  the  beautiful  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds us,  and  gives  hitth  within  us  to  every 
sensation  of  the  heart,  soul,  and  spirit.  They 
seat  the  poet  on  Parnassus,  the  hermit  in  his 
cell,  the  captive  in  his  dungeon,  and  the  monarch 
on  his  throne. 

VIL 

The  high  and  the  low  form  but  the  pinnacle 
and  the  basement  of  society.  On  the  one,  there 
shineth  the  rich  sheen  of  gold,  but  the  hard  and 
flinty  heart  of  stone  is  beneath.  Over  the  other 
there  is  the  mud  and  the  clay — ^you  must  dig 
deeply  down,  but  you  will  have  your  labour  re- 
warded— you  will  surely  meet  with  the  vein  and 
the  richness  of  pure  and  refined  gold. 

vin. 

Ambition  casts  its  baleful  and  poisoned  shadow 
over  every  class  and  race  of  mankind.  The 
rich,  with  their  golden  names  and  haughty  deeds, 
will  stoop  and  throw  the  die  for  the  inglorious 
honour  of  a  day  or  an  hour ;  but  if  that  should 
be  lost,  how  will  the  revel  pass  neglected  and  the 
dance  uneared  for?  Mirth  will  then  become 
changed  into  mournfolness ;  the  banquet  be  de- 
serted ;  the  garlands  fall  drooping  and  faded ; 
and  the  golden  chalice  of  love  itself  become  a 
poisoned  bowl.  But  the  poor  feel  alike  the  sting 
and  the  venom,  and  amid  the  slough  and  dis- 
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ease  of  huinau  nature  ia  which  they  dwell,  their 
throats  beoome  parched  and  husky  from  thirsting 
after  sordid  lame ;  and  from  the  abyss  of  crime, 
and  the  loathsome  degeneracy  of  ci?ilisation, 
they  lift  up  their  hoarse  aspirations  of  avarice. 
Ambition  there  either  hugs  the  fiend  or  the  felon, 
or  scowls  in  horrid  defiance  on  the  despairing 
or  the  doomed. 

IX. 

What  a  solemn  and  magnificent  legend  is  that 
which  states  that  the  first-bom  star  of  creation 
shone  in  the  visible  outline  of  the  heavens  only 
until  that  creation  was  finished  and  accomplished. 
It  was  then  withdrawn  into  ethereal  depths  of 
space,  until  its  light  awoke  the  Chaldean  shep- 
herds from  their  night-watches,  and,  star-like, 
led  them  to  where  the  infant  Saviour  lay.  Again, 
it  was  seen  over  Calvary,  in  the  hour  of  cruci- 
fixion, and  thence  descended  into  the  realms  of 
death,  where  the  accursed  and  the  doomed  be- 
held it  shining,  the  only  bright  spot,  amid  the 
darkness  of  their  abode.  The  firmament  that 
covers  that  region  is  black  and  sullen,  and  its 
stars  glow  with  a  fierce  and  malignant  aspect 
upon  the  tortured  and  agonised  myriads  beneath. 
But  this  one  single  star  shines  like  an  angel  of 
peace ;  and,  through  a  rifted  chasm  in  that  hell- 
sky,  the  captives  look  up  to  it  from  their  dim 
abodes  of  despair.  It  keeps  watch  over  them 
like  a  guardian  angel — ^it  reminds  them  that  thrre 
are  regions  above  of  eternal  happiness  and  feli- 
city, but  where  they  can  never  dwell.  That 
star  shall  bum  there  until  the  tmmpct  sbaU 
awake  the  dead,  and  when  the  earth  and  the  sea 
shall  be  rolled  like  whirlwinds  into  space,  and 
the  legions  of  unjudged  dead  shall  be  hurried 
into  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  and  their  final 
doom  pronounced — then  shall  that  star  re-ascend 
again  into  the  splendours  of  heaven,  and  burn  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah  for  ever  and  for 
ever. 

X. 

A  cathedral  is  a  fine  and  noble  object  to  look 
upon.  Tlie  pinnacles,  towers,  and  light  airy 
spires,  point  upwards  to  the  dwelling-place  of 
that  Godhead  to  whose  adoration  and  worship  it 
is  consecrated.  The  architectural  display  of  rich 
gothic  work  assists  in  the  fine  effect  given  to  the 
interior,  and  imposes  upon  the  whole  a  serene 
and  solemn  magoificence.  Under  every  variety 
of  light  and  shade,  from  the  external  atmosphere, 
the  interior  of  a  cathedral  is  very  grand  and 
solemn.  The  long  drawn  aisle — the  lengthened 
vista  of  arch  upon  arch — gold  and  silver — marble 
and  stone — cross,  canopy,  censer,  and  crucifix.  I 
have  looked  tlirough  the  noontide  dimness  upon 
the  sliinuig  face  of  some  martyr  or  angel,  in  the 
pictured  window,  till  I  have  fancied  that  it  ex- 
panded into  a  lustre  of  surpassing  glory,  fiooding 
the  whole  buildmg  with  the  light,  and  making  it 
voiceful  with  the  sound  of  rushing  wings. 


XI. 

Oh,  Earth !  Earth !— beautiful  and  bounteous 
mother  of  all— over  whose  lovely  bosom  brood 
the  wings  of  that  incarnate  and  mysterious  Spirit, 
that  shed  over  thee  the  power  to  bring  forth  the 
living  millions  from  the  dead — so  that  the  very 
atoms  of  our  present  existence  are  wove  from 
the  ashes  of  our  sires,  who  were  before  us — so  that 
we  and  all  human  creation  sprang  forth  from  the 
same  source  and  fountain  of  decay.     Oh,  eldest 
and  most  solemn-bom,  what  awe  and  terror  blend 
even  with  thine  aspects  of  loveliness  and  joy ! 
Thy  sunshine  is  girdled  with  clouds ;  thy  light- 
ning is   heralded   with   the    thunder  and     the 
tmmpet ;  and  thy  stars  are  overshadowed  'vHth 
the  darkness  of  the  night — day  cometh  out  of 
darkness,  and  unto  darkness  doth  it  return.    The 
fiower  that  blooms  in  the  valley,  the  stream  that 
murmurs  through  the   forest,  the  air,  and   the 
circumambient  regions  of  space,  are  ail  teeming 
with  the  atoms  of  corruptible  decay  and  death. 
But  mortal  man  may  not  probe  too  deeply  Into 
the  mysteries  of  natural  existence.     The  flower 
sheds  the  same  fragrance  if  it  blooms  in  Eden  or 
on  a  grave,  and  the  same  song  which  awoke  the 
lark  at  mom  may  lull  the  dying  at  evening  to 
repose. 

But  when  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  from  the 
earth  unto  the  heavens,  when  the  starry  reccMds 
of  space  told  me  of  Vi  fiUure  home  of  repo8» 
beyond  the  grave,  how  was  the  veil  unrolled,  how 
were  the  bright  intelligences  revealed  to  me, 
how  did  I  tremble  when,  in  thought,  I  trod  the 
vast  vestibule  that  led  to  the  morning-gates  of 
heaven !  The  night  passed  on  with  the  rich 
solemnity  of  starlight ;  the  pale  white  moon  lay 
like  a  slumbering  ghost  over  the  west,  and  the 
day  arose.  But  the  gold  had  been  purified — 
light  and  immortality  had  been  revealed.  The 
vision  was  spread  over  me,  as  sunshine  is  spread 
over  the  heavens.  Youth,  poetry,  life,  and  love, 
were  to  me,  from  henceforth,  the  dreams  of  a 
holier  and  a  purer  nature  than  they  had  ever  been 
before. 

XIL 
Tliere  are  in  the  world  minds  and  spirits  cast 
in  a  more  lofty  and  generous  mould  than  the 
rest,  as  there  are  stars  set  and  shrined  in  regions 
of  richer  and  brighter  light  than  their  surrounding 
sisters  of  the  sky.  Hearts  and  natures  such  as 
these  beautify  the  world  around  them  ;  they  are 
the  purer  shrines,  before  whicli  love  may  be 
sanctified — the  brighter  and  loftier  spirits,  that 
seek  communion  with  the  fairer  and  happier  ex- 
cellences of  the  earth  and  skies.  For  them  does 
nature  unfold  her  secret  sources  of  Divine  and 
mysterious  lore.  The  solemn  mountains  and 
the  summer  woods  have  whispering  voices,  which 
are  heard  by  them  alone  ;  the  worlds  of  foliage 
and  flowing  streams  claim  kindred  communion 
with  their  spirits ;  and  the  oracular  mysteries  of 
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the  eternal  stars  are  unfolded  to  them  alone. 
The  brooding  quiet  of  the  eveulug  sky  is  to  thoir 
gifted  vision  like  the  unfolded  page  of  a  golden 
scroll  of  prophecy,  and  the  dim  and  moonlit 
hours  of  night  arc  to  them  the  times  and  seasons 
of  a  shadowy  and  gifted  inspiration,  when  thought 
wakens  from  its  slumber  within  the  veiled  sanc- 
tuary of  the  soul,  and  hope,  and  desire,  and  love 
keep  gently  fanning  that  mysterious  light 

**  That  every  soft  and  tolemn  spirit  worships." 

xin. 

Hope  and  sorrow  foim  the  Eros  and  Anteros  of 
existence  in  the  worlds  of  nund  and  thought. 
Genius,  that  "  winged  child,"  claims  a  fonder 
kindred  with  them  than  witli  the  more  worldly 
bret]iTen  of  mankind.  The  maxim  that  would 
ally  genius  with  diffidence  would  rob  love  of  its 
wiDg»— it  would  exalt  the  exception,  and  debase 
the  rule.  What  can  ever  bear  up  the  child  of 
geams  amid  the  stormy  and  impetuous  strug- 
gles afler  fame,  or  support  the  untrembling  and 
unshaken  soul  amid  its  lofty  aspirations  after  im- 
mortality, which,  like  the  prophet's  vision,  may 
burst  the  narrow  bounds  of  time  and  space,  and 
see,  far  away  into  the  distant  land  of  promise. 
Give  to  genius  its  diffidence,  and  it  shrinks  from 
its  Batural  proportions ;  its  loftiness  becomes 
&Ilen,  and  its  grandeur  stunted  ;  its  hopes  be- 
come wasted,  and  its  lamp  burns  no  more  ;  draw 
the  veil  over  its  visions  and  enchantments ;  re- 
move from  it 

«*       I    the  wings  it  used  to  wear, 
'When  tho  heart  was  like  a  bird,'* 

and  you  chain  it  down  like  a  prisoner  in  its  cell 

of  solitary  confinement ;  it  becomes  feverish  and 

wasted  ;   the  heart  feeds  then  but  upon  blighted 

hopes    and   scattered   sacrifices,    and   it   pines, 

vkckcns,  becomes  dejected,  and  dies.    Such,  alas! 

IS  the  fate  of  many  a  one  over  whose  buniing 

hopes  the  dust  and  ashes  of  disappointment  have 

been    scattered — who  have   shrunk   by   unseen, 

and   unnoticed  by  the  world,  and  have  covered 

their   shoulders  with  the  sackcloth  of  the  grave, 

but  to  appear  in  whiter  and  brighter  robes,  and 

stand  before  the  presence  of  the  Eternal! 

XIV. 
The  independent  philosophy  of  the  schools  is 
the  honesty  of  the  world,  and  if  by  the  aid  of 
this  principle  we  gather  up  the  seeds  of  true 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  deposit  them  safely 
in  the  storehouses  of  the  mind,  we  shall  then, 
most  assuredly,  heap  up  a  plentiful  and  abundant 
Jiarvest  of  fruitful  thought  in  the  autumn- time 
of  life. 

XV. 

Eulanie  I — Oh,  how  softly — ^liow  brightly  does 
the  memory  of  thine  early  love  flash  back  again 
each  hour,  like  sunshine  upon  mc !  Yet,  amidst 
aJI  this  festival  of  the  heart,  which  is  thus  re- 


created within  me,  there  is  a  Mfltlew  «Ai«a^0ss 
of  spirit  and  a  delusive  anxiety  of  hope  over 
which  that  thought  throws  its  brightest  richness. 
I  muse  of  dwelling  with  thee  amidst  the  green 
and  silent  depths  of  holy  forests,  where  eveiry 
autumn,  since  the  deluge,  has  scattered  myriad 
heaps  of  unstirred  and  untrodden  leaves  over  the 
dark  greensward.  I  dream  of  looking  out  with  thee 
from  the  dark  shadow  of  some  vast  antediluvian 
cave  over  a  gorgeous  and  brightening  expanse  ef 
ocean,  that  never  yet  bore  galley  or  gondola  to 
its  goal  i  or  of  dwelling  with  thee  in  a  mighty 
palace  of  art — an  oasis  of  beauty  in  the  desert — 
whence  thou  and  I  should  watch  the  sun  rise 
and  set  upon  our  love  through  unnumbered  ages 
of  delight  and  holy  happiness.  But  the  cloud 
and  the  chaos  come  back  again,  and,  like  the 
Arabian  astronomer  of  old,  I  ask — Where  am  I  ? 
and  the  night-wind  echoes  back— Where  am  I  ? 

xvr. 

Sometimes,  in  moments  of  depression,  I  have 
imagined  that,  even  as  when  in  the  days  of  crea^ 
tion,  "  the  spirit  of  God  mpved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,**  so  now  that  same  spirit  vexes  and 
agitates  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  lashing  its  very 
darkness  and  depth  into  stormy  passion,  or 
waving  it  with  gentle  breezes  into  a  peaceful 
and  slumberous  rest.  Or  may  not  the  origbal 
formation  of  nature  have  been  water,  which,  ever 
since  the  period  of  creation,  even  until  this  day, 
has  encroached  upon  "  the  dry  land,"  and  bears 
away  every  grain  of  sand  and  every  sea-shdl  back 
unto  itself?  Thus  every  shape  of  individual  ex- 
istence, from  the  atoms  in  the  air  and  the  leaves 
on  the  tree,  even  unto  man,  "  vanisheth  away 
into  dust  to  return  no  more."  One  day  rejoicing 
on  the  sand  in  the  golden  sunshine,  the  next  day 
engulfed,  drowned,  and  dead  for  ever  I    . 

xvn. 

Reason  is  appointed  at  our  birth  to  be  our 
friend  and  guide,  but  not  our  ruler.  Our  hopes^ 
our  joys,  our  fears,  and  our  sorrows,  what  are 
they  but  guides,  appointed  to  lead  us  to  the 
fountain,  and  bid  us  drink  of  the  waters  of  an 
unseen  and  imperious  destiny  ?  From  tihe  earliest 
ages  have  they  rolled  forth,  yet  the  angel  seldom 
comes  down  to  stir  them,  nor  does  a  bough  break 
forth  to  cleanse  the  bitterness  of  their  thorac. 
We  cannot  tell  of  the  mysteries  of  the  morrow, 
nor  of  the  occult  changes  which  one  day  may  ' 
bring  forth.  We  cannot  predict  from  the  cloud 
that  the  thunder  will  soon  burst  forth  ;  nor  tell 
from  the  scent  of  the  clay  that  death  will  dim  the 
eye,  and  stiffen  the  palsied  limb,  and  give  unto 
tlie  worm  the  feast  of  corruption.  Yet  the  pre- 
sages and  "sweet  influences"  of  the  future  will 
give  gladness  at  times  to  the  wildest  heart,  and 
throw  sweet  chequered  gleams  of  sunshine  over 
the  darkest  and  the  bleakest  prospects.  Hojie 
may  dawn  forth,  like  the  morning-star  of  the 
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morrow,  and  aennitf  nsjr  sleep  down  again  in 
a  heart  where  all  is  peace. 

XVIIL 

Death  may  quench  the  torch  of  life  in  the 
desert  or  in  the  dungeon,  distanced  from  those 
voices  for  whose  whispers  we  have  pined  the 
most ;  we  may  linger  out  the  latter  days  of  a 
worn  and  wearied  existence,  and  die  on  that 
shore  which  our  hearts  have  panted  so  long  to 
tread.  We  may  die  in  the  halls  of  a  city  where 
genius  has  thrown  a  consecrating  glory  over  the 
matchless  creations  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor — 
beneath  a  sky  radiant  with  an  eternal  sunshine, 
where  we  may  respire  poesy  and  inspiration  from 
the  breathing  winds — there  the  long-lingering 
spirit  may  find  rest  at  last,  and  the  broken  and 
fluttering  wings  of  hope  close  gently  and  softly 
over  that  bosom  where  heart  and  pulse  have 
ceased  to  beat  for  ever. 

XIX. 

Oh !  how  much  of  the  prophet's  hope  and  in- 
spiration is  there  in '  the  very  divinity  of  love  ! 
We  bring  all  our  thoughts  from  the  world,  and 
lay  them  like  holy  offerings  before  the  altar  of 
the  affections.  There  is  peace  and  calm — deep 
bliss  and  heartfelt  joy — in  that  sanctuary  of  the 
heart.  What  wonder  then  if,  when  that  offering 
is  accepted,  we  leave  that  shadowy  temple  for 
the  ruder  glare  of  the  outer  world,  that  the  wild 
storm  and  tempest  should  bruise  and  wound  us, 


and  cast  the  very  hopes  on  which  we  fed,  like 
stricken  and  scattered  wrecks,  around  us. 

XX. 

How  very  calm  and  peaceful  is  it  to  turn 
from  the  hardened  sympathies,  and  the  fnendless 
feelings  of  man's  heart,  to  the  gentle  and  hood- 
ing recesses  of  woman's  more  sweet  affections  ? 
Within  her  musing  dreams  of  thought  what  a 
rich  world  of  haunted  and  fairy  sympathies  lies 
concealed,  wherein  are  no  revelations  from  the 
darker  world  without !  What  to  her  subdued  and 
happy  spirit  are  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  the  setting  up  or  the  subjugation  of 
empires  ?  There  is  within  her  the  soft  inspira- 
tion of  a  tender  philosophy,  teaching  her  to 
regard  the  beings  around  her  as  creatures  of  the 
affections,  destined  to  share  the  shadow  and  the 
sunshine  of  life  under  the  subdued  and  tender 
emotion  of  the  heart's  best  feelings.  Her  ima- 
ginations are  peopled  with  the  golden  creations 
of  a  delicious  poesy,  softened  and  spiritual,  and 
steeped  in  the  dim  and  fairy  moonlight  of  the 
night,  weaving  their  little  life  from  the  shadowy 
hours  of  sleep.  The  poetry  of  the  heart  sur- 
rounds her  with  its  delicious  atmosphere  of 
dreams.  She  gathers  her  thoughts  from  the 
mystic  and  meditative  romance  of  nature.  Tlie 
richly  peopled  earth  and  the  resounding  sea-- 
the  sunshine  and  the  solemn  moon — tlie  gather- 
ing stars  and  the  clouds  of  night — these  shed  a 
heaven  over  that  repose  from  whence  she  draws 
her  faith  and  her  inspiration !  Ephon. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLECT  IN  CHILDHOOD.* 


11K8T   AaTICLE. 


The  brain  not  only  increases  much  in  size  in 
the  child,  but  also  alters  sensibly  in  structure, 
advancing  towards  more  complete  organisation, 
and  this  remarkably,  at  the  time  when  signs  of 
intelligence  begin  to  be  displayed.  From  about 
the  period  when  the  first  teeth  appear,  this  ad- 
vance in  structure  is  striking,  that  in  size  having 
before  been  more  remarkable. 

The  brain  now  becomes  firmer,  more  con- 
sistent, and  less  vascular ;  the  difference  between 
the  internal  and  external  portions  is  greater  also. 
About  the  age  of  seven  years  the  brain  assumes 
a  considerable  volume,  and  its  structure  appa^ 
rently  resembles  that  of  adult  life ;  but  even  after 
this  period,  advance  in  structure,  and  increase  of 
size  may  still  be  remarkable. 

The  character  begins  now  to  be  defined,  and 
some  indications  of  the  mental  endowments  of 
the  future  man  are  afforded;  the  features  form, 
and  the  physiognomy  begins  to  exhibit  traces 
of  a  marked  disposition.     But  in  regarding  the 

*  From  ^  A  Practical  Treatiae  on  the  Management  and 
Diaeaiea  of  Children.  By  R.  T.  Evanaon,  M.D.,  and 
W.Mauniell,M.D.    Dublin.     1836.*" 


countenance,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
development  of  the  bones  and  muscles  connected 
with  the  head  and  face,  which  forms  about  this 
age!  yet  the  general  enlargement  of  the  head  is 
not  so  much  connected  with  the  expansion  of 
the  skull  and  the  integuments  as  some  insist. 
The  head  varies  with  the  progress  of  growth,  not 
only  in  size,  but  shape ;  the  different  regions  of 
the  brain  being  found  to  bear  a  different  relative 
proportion  at  different  ages,  particularly  during 
youth,  while  at  all  periods  there  exists  a  certain 
degree  of  individual  peculiarity.  Not  less  re- 
markably do  we  observe  a  certain  order  or  rela- 
tion in  the  successive  development  of  the  several 
moral  and  intellectual  powers;  which  is  tho- 
roughly investigated  by  M.  Quetelet.  According 
to  him,  the  average  weight  of  the  male  in&nt  at 
birth  is  about  half  a  pound  more  than  that  of  the 
female,  and  the  length  about  an  inch  more ;  and 
the  annual  growth  of  the  female  infant  is  less 
than  that  of  the  male,  but  her  development  is 
more  early  completed. 

The  growth  of  the  stature  is  most  rapid  during 
the  first  year,  when  it  amounts  to  nearly  eight 
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incfies ;  it  is  lesfl  ttjfid  AS  the  child  approaches 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  afterwards  increases 
with  a  tolerably  regular  progression. 

A  remarkable  difference  is  often  to  be  obserred 
in  the  degree  of  development  or  proportional 
growth  of  one  organ  or  system  of  organs  more 
than  another.  In  some  children,  the  head  is  very 
large,  and  great  liveliness  and  intelligence  arc 
early  displayed. 

In  other  children,  great  muscular  power  is 
early  displayed,  the  chest  is  large,  the  body  well 
nourished,  and  the  complexion  florid.  Such  a 
child  is  strong  and  active,  but  not  particularly 
intelligent. 

Other  varieties  of  temperament  exist ;  and  in 
some  individuals,  no  temperament  is  strongly 
marked,  or  more  than  one  are  mixed  together. 

These  varieties  of  constitution  may  be  born 
with  the  child,  and  looked  upon  as  hereditary ; 
but  they  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  is  managed,  according  as 
one  system  of  organs  or  another  is  neglected  or 


cherished.  Every  organ  Sihmild  have  its  proper  or 
appropriate  share  of  exercise  or  occupation,  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  weak  or  ill-developed  organs  ; 
while  we  repress  those  that  are  disproportionately 
developed  or  over  active,  by  consigning  them  to 
quiescence. 

Thus  have  we,  in  a  brief  and  summary  man- 
ner, sketched  those  peculiarities  of  infancy,  a 
knowledge  of  which  must  serve  as  our  guide  in 
understanding  aught  of  the  management  of  chil- 
dren, in  health  or  disease. 

We  have  seen  the  in&nt  presented  to  us,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  mere  vegetative  being, 
with  the  organs  of  nutritive  life  preponderating 
in  development  and  activity.  As  growth  pro- 
ceeds, however,  the  little  being  asserts  its  claim 
to  a  higher  order  of  existence;  the  organs  of 
organic  life  diminish  relatively  in  importance, 
while  those  of  animal  life  advance,  and  ulti- 
mately preponderate — the  infant  becomes  a  ra- 
tional being. 


INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  HUNKER  AND  THE  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR. 


[In  onr  elercnth  numlier  we  presented  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Walsh's  admirable  work  on  Constantinople.  We  now 
accompany  oar  amlMsaador  and  his  suite  to  the  sultan,  to 
whom  we  an  introduced  by  the  same  author.] 

We  now  arrived  at  a  large  mulberry  tree,  where 
two  ways  branch  off — one  to  the  right,  leading 
up  to  the  Porte ;  the  other  on  the  left,  proceeding 
to  the  Seraglio.  Here  our  cavalcade  halted,  and 
waited  a  reasonable,  or  unreasonable  time  under 
the  tree,  till  the  Vizier  and  his  cortege  thought  fit 
to  descend  from  the  Porte  to  go  before  us.  At 
length  one  came,  and  then  another,  and  then 
scattered  parties  of  three  and  four  in  different 
costumes,  and  finally  the  Vizier  himself  with  his 
attendants.  The  courtesies  of  life  among  these 
people  are  very  extraordinary.  It  was  certainly 
intended  to  pay  the  British  Ambassador  particular 
respect  through  the  whole  of  this  ceremony,  as 
we  afterwards  found  ;  yet  the  Wzier  saw  him,  the 
representative  of  a  great  sovereign,  with  all  his 
suite  in  full  dress,  kept  w^ting  under  a  tree  in  a 
dirty  street,  for  nearly  an  hour;  and  though  he 
courteously  bowed  to  the  Bostangee  Bashi  and 
other  Turkish  officers,  he  did  not  condescend  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  us,  no  more  than  if  we 
bad  been  part  of  the  crowd  of  hummals,  or  por- 
ters with  packs  on  their  backs,  who  were  gathered 
with  us  to  see  the  great  man  pass  by.  When  he 
went  on  we  had  leave  to  proceed.  We  followed 
him  at  an  humble  distance  up  a  steep  street.  The 
way  led  along  the  side  of  a  battlemented  wall, 
which  had  been  the  boundary  of  Old  Byzantium, 
cnttuig  off  the  apex  of  the  triangle  from  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula.  All  within  was  now  the  sultan's 
residence,  which  exactly  occupied  the  site  of  the 
mdent  city. 


At  the  top  of  the  street  was  the  Babi  Hum* 
mayoun,  or  Sublime  Porte,  the  first  entrance  to 
the  Seraglio.  Here  was  a  characteristic  sight. 
The  piles  of  human  faces  which  I  had  seen  a 
short  time  before  were  all  trampled  to  the  level 
of  the  ground.  A  few  of  the  largest,  however, 
seemed  as  if  reserved  for  this  occasion.  On  each 
side  of  the  gate  were  niches  in  the  waU,  and  in 
one  of  these  some  boys  were  amusing  themselves. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  look,  as  usual,  for  some  trait 
of  national  manners,  which  is  seen  even  in  the 
sports  of  children,  and  I  found  it.  Tliey  had  got 
half  a  dozen  of  these  mutilated  heads,  which  they 
were  balancing  on  their  toes,  and  knocking  one  off 
with  another.  They  were  absorbed  in  their  game, 
and  no  one  took  any  notice  of  them.  Having 
entered  the  gate,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large, 
oblong,  irregular  area,  like  Smithfield,  with  mean 
houses  on  each  side.  One  of  them  was  the 
Taraphannay,  or  Royal  Mint,  which  I  wished  to 
see.  I  stood  a  moment  at  the  door,  when  an 
Armenian  superintendent,  who  sat  upon  a  cushion 
in  a  comer  close  beside,  got  up,  and  taking  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  as  he  would  a  child,  he  led 
me  through  the  establishment,  which  did  not 
differ  much  from  a  similar  one  in  Europe,  except 
that  the  workmen  sat  cross-legged  on  the  ground 
at  their  several  presses.  We  stopped  at  every 
press  where  there  was  a  change  of  die ;  and  my 
conductor,  with  great  urbanity,  first  pointed  out 
to  me  the  process,  and  presented  to  me  a  speci- 
men of  every  coin.  There  were  about  thirty  men 
employed,  exceedingly  busy  making  up  piasters 
for  an  exhibition  which  was  afterwards  presented 
to  us. 

Beside  the  mint  b  a  platanus,  which  rivals 
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that  at  Boyukdere,  and  whose  age  is  less  pro- 
bletnatfcal.  The  Turks  plant  a  tree  of  this  kuid 
to  commemorate  a  birth,  as  they  do  a  cypress 
to  recoM  a  death  in  their  family.  Mahomet  IL, 
wiien  his  son  Bajazet  was  born,  followed  this 
u:iage,  and  tradition  says  that  this  tree  in  the  first 
court  of  the  seraglio  was  the  one  he  planted  on 
that  occasion.  It  is  blasted  at  the  top,  and  greatly 
decayed  in  the  branches,  but  the  trunk  yet  re- 
mains alive.  T  measured  it  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  I  found  its  circumference  fifty  feet. 
If  this  be  Mahomet's  tree,  planted  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  it  must  now  be  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  old,  a  much  more  pro- 
bable period  than  that  assigned  for  the  duration 
of  others.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  extreme 
old  age,  and  that  it  had  attained  the  utmost  limits 
of  vegetable  life. 

We  advanced  through  the  first  court,  among  a 
crowd  of  people,  to  the  second  gate,  where  we 
dismotmted  and  left  our  horses.  Having  passed 
this  we  found  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  chamber, 
called  Rapi-arasi,  because  it  lies  between  two 
gates,  which  form  the  entrance  to  it  from  each 
court.  Here  the  implements  of  punishment  are 
hung  up :  on  one  side  is  the  apartment  of  the 
chief  executioner;  and,  in  effect,  two  public 
functionaries  of  that  class  were  pointed  out  to  me 
among  the  company  we  found  waiting  to  receive 
us.  If  the  legate  be  only  a  charge  cTqffatreSy  he 
is  kept  standing  here ,-  but  as  his  excellency  was 
ambassador  extraordinary,  we  were  not  left  in 
the  common  passage,  but  brought  into  a  cell  like 
a  turnkey's  lodge,  at  one  side  of  the  gate,  where 
we  were  again  treated  with  coffee  and  pipes. 
Having  been  kept  here  about  half  an  hour,  we 
were  told  to  advance,  and  proceeded  up  the  se- 
cond court  of  the  ser<^lio.  This  is  nearly  as 
large,  and  of  the  same  shape  as  the  first,  but  is 
distinguished  by  rows  of  trees,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  **  garden.**  On  one  side  are  ranges  of 
kitchens ;  on  the  other  is  the  divan,  with  Its  ap- 
pendages, and  at  the  upper  end  is  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  harem. 

As  it  is  the  ridiculous  and  ostentatious  policy 
of  this  people  to  display  all  the  most  imposing 
details  of  government  to  foreign  ministers,  that 
they  may  be  impressed  with  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  Porte,  they  generally  fix  an 
audience  on  a  day  when  the  janissaries  or  other 
troops  receive  their  pay.  This  was  the  day  for 
the  janissaries,  and  they  were  all  assembled  in 
the  court  for  that  purpose,  exhibiting  a  mot- 
ley group  of  boys  and  old  men,  without  any 
settled  uniform,  except  the  large,  greasy,  very 
awkward  felt  hat,  or  bonnet,  which  I  described 
before.  It  is  so  ungainly  that  it  is  continually 
falling  off.  The  colonels  are  also  distinguished 
by  most  extraordinary  helmets,  which  are  so  tall 
and  top-heavy,  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  keep  them  on  their  heads  with  both  hands : 
indeed,  every  covering  for  the  head  among  the 


Turks  seems  remarkably  ilt-adapted  to  conveni- 
ence. The  turban,  in  its  best  state,  is  omnannjre- 
able,  and  some  resemble  woolsacks,  constantly 
balanced  on  the  head  like  milk-pails.  The  first 
thing  displayed  was  the  ceremony  of  running  for 
pilaff,  porringers  of  rice  and  milk  were  laid  down 
in  different  parts  of  the  court,  and  at  the  signal 
the  janissaries  started  for  them ;  whoever  smed 
them  first  kept  them,  so  sometimes  they  scrambled, 
and  daubed,  and  smeared  each  other  with  great 
gravity. 

Through  the  confusion  of  this  childish  ab- 
surdity, we  were  marshalled  into  the  divan.  This 
celebrated  place,  where  all  the  affsdrs  of  state  are 
transacted,  as  in  our  cabinets,  is  called  a  divan, 
from  the  cushion-seats  which  run  in  contirraity  all 
round  H.  It  consists  of  two  apartments,  formed 
by  domes,  and  separated  by  a  partition  richly 
can-ed  and  gilt,  which  is  only  breast-high.  The 
apartment  on  the  left  is  the  place  where  the  great 
ofiicers  of  state  hold  their  discussions ;  that  on 
the  right,  which  communicates  with  it  by  a  door, 
is  appointed  for  inferior  ofiicers,  and  b  like  a 
guard-room,  but  finer.  There  is  no  great  appear- 
ance of  mysterious  secrecy  here,  as  the  door  off 
entrance  opens  directly  on  a  piazza,  which  forms 
part  of  the  common  court-yard  of  the  seraglio,  and 
on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  door  which  leads  into  a 
coffee-house,  which  appears  to  be  open  to  every 
person.  In  the  middle,  and  opposite  the  door  of 
entrance,  sat  the  grand  vizier,  dressed  in  robes  of 
white  satin,  with  a  conical  turban  of  snow-white 
muslin,  marked  with  a  broad  band  of  gold.  Im- 
mediately over  his  head  was  a  semicircular  little 
gallery,  about  the  size  of  half  a  hogshead,  project- 
ing from  the  wall,  formed  of  very  close  gilded 
bars,  through  which  a  person  might  hear  and  sec, 
but  could  not  himself  be  seen.  Here  the  sultan 
sometimes  places  himself  while  the  divan  b  sit- 
ting, or  on  other  occasions ;  and  it  gave  to  this 
enclosure  of  despotism  the  appearance  of  the  ear 
Dionysius.  I  looked  up  with  a  furtive  glance 
more  than  once,  and  at  length  caught  the  gleam 
of  an  eye  through  the  small  aperture  in  the  lattice- 
work, which  no  doubt  was  that  of  the  sultan. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  vizier  sat,  at  an 
humble  distance,  the  Capitan  Pasha,  dressed  in 
green  satin  robes,  with  a  turban  similar  to  that  of 
the  vizier.  The  vizier  was  an  old  and  feeble  man, 
with  dark  eyes,  and  a  mild,  but  stupid  counte- 
nance. The  pasha  was  much  the  same,  but  not 
so  genteel  looking — the  one  was  commander  of 
the  armies,  and  the  other  of  the  fleets  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  both  looked  but  little  quali- 
fied for  their  offices  at  this  critical  moment.  The 
pasha's  name  is  Delhi  Abdalla.  Delhi  means 
mad,  and  was  given  to  him  from  his  extraordinary 
manners.  He  had  been  a  boatman  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  sultan, 
while  rowing  in  his  barge  on  an  aquatic  excur- 
sion, by  a  certain  rude  humour,  and  a  habit  of 
shouting  when  he  speaks,  and  swearhig  strange 
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oaths,  to  wMcU  he  is  much  addicted.  For  tlieae 
qualities,  though  so  illiterate  that  he  knows  not 
bow  to  write,  he  was  raised  to  command  the  fleet, 
and  to  the  personal  favour  of  his  master.  On  the 
other  hand  of  the  vizier  sat  two  judges  of  the 
empire,  one  for  Roumelia,  the  European,  and  the 
other  for  Natolia,  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  em- 
pire They  were  dressed  in  dingy  green  robes, 
and  were  very  emaciated  and  feeble,  particularly 
one  of  them,  who,  I  think,  was  the  most  imbecile- 
looking  man  I  ever  saw.  On  the  adjoining  side 
sat  two  officers  of  the  treasury,  dressed  in  red 
robes.  These  six  men  were  remarkably  old ;  and 
the  first  impreai|ion  they  made  was  that  of  sur- 
prise how  they  could  have  possibly  kept  on  their 
heads  ia  such  a  place  for  so  many  years! 

The  ambassador  and  his  suite  were  all  crammed 
into  a  kind  of  recess  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
no  more  notice  taken  of  them  than  of  any  crowd 
of  people  in  a  public  court :  and  yet  a  mark  of 
distinction  was  shown  which,  it  is  said,  never  was 
permitted  to  any  ambassador  before.  Sometimes 
when  a  minister  is  tired  standing  here,  a  joint- 
stool  is  brought  for  him  alone  to  sit  down  and 
rest  himself*  This  was  not  done  on  the  present 
occasion*  so  he  sat  down  on  the  divan,  and  by 
special  favour  was  not  made  to  rise  up  again.  I 
assure  you  this  fact  was  one  of  public  notice,  as 
an  extraordinary  occurrence  in  Turkish  courtesy, 
tnd  a  mark  of  singular  and  distinguished  favour 
to  th^  British  ambassador ;  for  the  rest,  no»  turba 
fishsHSf  we  were  the  mob,  and  we  dared  not  sit 
if  vte  were  fainting. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  the  Turks  delight  to 
show  what  they  think  will  strike  Europeans,  and 
to  do  it  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  thing,  and  at 
which  they  did  not  know  we  were  present.  The 
first  display  was  a  law-suit  before  the  vizier.  A 
number  of  persona  entered  in  different  coloured 
robes,  holding  in  their  hands  papers  like  lawyer^s 
briefs.  These  ranged  themselves  on  each  side 
the  vizier,  so  as  to  make  a  lane  from  the  door  to 
his  seat.  One  of  them  stated  something  from  his 
paper,  which  was  answered  by  one  of  the  other 
party.  The  vizier  made  his  decree,  and  the  law- 
suit was  decided  in  fifteen  minutes.  Another  of 
the  same  kind  followed,  which  lasted  about  as 
long,  and  neither  of  the  judges,  though  just 
beside,  seemed  to  be  concerned  or  consulted  on 
the  occasion.  It  was  certainly  a  very  simple  and 
very  summary  process,  and  I  wish  it  was  adopted 
in  other  places. 

Alter  this  foUowed  the  payment  of  the  troops. 
Men  began  to  biing  in  leather  purses  of  money, 
and  pile  them  on  the  floor,  till  they  made  two 
laige  heaps  of  four  feet  high,  and  ten  long,  exactly 
the  shape  and  sue  of  clumps  made  over  potatoes 
buried  for  winter,  and  two  smaller  ones;  each 
purse  contained  four  hundred  and  sixty  piastres, 
and  the  heaps  altogether  six  millions  and  a  hall^ 
or  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  thirty 
pujs^  for  six  months'  pay  for  all  the  janissaries  in 


Constantuiople.  When  the  piles  were  finished, 
which  took  more  than  an  hour,  tbe  vizier  sent  n 
sealed  paper,  wrapped  in  muslin,  by  a  messenger, 
to  tlie  sultan,  stating  that  the  money  was  there, 
and  desiring  to  know  what  was  his  pleasure  to  do 
with  it.  This  letter  also  contained,  1  was  in- 
formed, by  way  of  postscript,  that  some  infidel 
ambassador  had  come  there,  and  was  waiting  to 
know  his  commands.  It  is  part  of  that  absurd 
assumption  of  superiority  which  these  people  arro- 
gate, to  pretend  ignorance  or  indifference  on  these 
occasions.  Though  this  audience  had  been  care- 
fully arranged  beforehand,  and  was  the  subject 
of  public  notoriety,  every  thing  in  our  reception 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  grand  vizier  and  his 
master  knew  nothing  about  us,  and  we  were 
treated  as  casual  visiters,  brought  there  by  curi- 
osity ,which  the  courtesy  of  the  Turks  allowed  us 
to  gratify,  by  looking  on  at  wlmt  was  going  forward. 
In  sealing  this  letter,  with  red  wax,  he  used  no 
candle,  or  any  other  process  that  I  could  see,  to 
dissolve  it,  so  as  to  make  it  susceptible  of  an  im- 
pression, though  he  impressed  a  seal  on  it. 

After  about  another  hour's  tedious  delay,  the 
return  of  the  messenger  was  announced  by  the 
attendants  striking  an  iron-shod  pole  against  the 
pavement,  as  they  advanced  to  the  diva^.  The 
vizir  immediately  rose,  and  procoedGd  to  the  door 
to  meet  tbe  sacred  packet,  which  was  as  large  as 
a  volume  of  maps,  and  enveloped  in  a  muslin 
case.  Having  received  it,  he  retired  to  his  place ; 
he  applied  it  first  to  his  forehead,  then  to  his 
lips,  and  then  opened  it  with  great  form.  The 
seals,  which  were  appended  by  red  tape,  and 
seemed  of  red  wax,  he  carefully  took  off,  kissed, 
and  put  in  his  bosom.  Having  announced  the 
contents,  several  persons  came  in  and  took  the 
bags  by  tens,  laying  them  m  heaps  at  the  door, 
and  from  thence  they  were  distributed  by  the 
colonels  of  different  regiments,  who  formed  a 
lane  at  the  entrance  with  their  high  caps.  When 
each  of  these  received  the  last  bag  due  to  him* 
he  wiped  up  the  dust  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
robe,  and,  bending  on  one  knee  towards  the 
divan,  as  the  sacred  throne  of  the  omnipotent 
sultan,  he  humbly  applied  the  dusty  robe  to  hi^ 
forehead.  The  bags  were  then  laid  separately 
on  the  flags  in  front  of  the  divan*  At  a  con^- 
derable  distance  stood  a  large  detachment  from 
each  regiment,  with  one  leg  before  the  other, 
waiting  for  "One,  two,  three,  and  ^way]"  like 
boys  playmg  prison-bars.  The  word  was  givei;u  ^ 
when  they  all  rushed  forward  to  seize  the  pursesi, 
as  they  did  the  pilaff,  tumbling  one  over  another, 
in  great  confusion,  and  equally  amused.  \Vho- 
ever  could  catch  a  purse  in  this  way,  was  entitled 
to  a  few  paras  in  his  pay  more  than  his  comrades. 
After  this  most  tedious  and  childish  ceremony 
had  lasted  three  hours,  we  were  at  length  given 
to  understand,  as  you  have  often  heard  it  said, 
that  after  being  fed,  clothed,  and  washed,  and 
made  fit  to  be  seen,  we  should  be  admitted  into 
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the  presence  of  his  sublimit|r.  In  feet,  such  an 
intimation  was  conveyed*  though  not  precisely 
in  the  words  usoaHy  reported,  and  we  went 
through  the  ceremony  accordingly. 

When  the  order  was  given  for  food  to  be 
brought,  we  were  all  crowded  together — vizur, 
ambassador,  secretaries,  dragomans,  merchants, 
and  janissaries — ^in  the  divan  i  and  with  some 
difficulty  four  attendants  made  their  way  with 
four  tripod  stands,  which  they  set  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  On  them  were  placed  four 
large  round  metal  trays,  like  circular  tea*trays, 
but  not  japanned.  One  of  these  was  placed 
before  the  vizir,  who  invited  the  ambassador  to 
eat ;  another  before  the  capitan  pasha,  who  in- 
vited the  principal  secretary  and  the  Prussian 
envoy.  At  one  side  was  placed  the  third,  before 
the  bostangee  bashi,  I  think,  who  invited  the 
oriental  secretary,  with  some  members  of  the 
Levant  company;  at  the  other  a  fourth  was 
placed  before  the  chouash  bashi,  who  invited  the 
chaplain  of  the  embassy  with  the  other  officers. 
The  chouash  bashi  is  the  head  of  the  corps  of 
couriers,  and  the  bostangee  bashi  is  the  head  of 
the  corps  of  gardeners,  both  officers  of  high  zmnk 
in  the  seraglio.  Round  these  tables  we  all 
stood,  two  or  three  deep,  and  helped  ourselves 
by  thrusting  our  hands  over  the  shoulders  of 
those  before  us,  and  scrambling  on  the  table  for 
what  we  could  feel.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  be 
in  front,  next  the  chouash  bashi,  and  I  received 
the  dripping  of  all  the  sauces  that  passed  over 
me  on  ray  lustre  gown.  Our  enteiiainment  con- 
sisted of  eleven  large  dishes,  served  up  in  suc- 
cession; and  those  at  all  the  tables  were  the 
same.  First,  a  cauldron  of  pea»«oup;  second, 
broiled  fish;  third,  a  kind  of  mutton-haricot; 
fourth,  sweet-balls ;  fifth,  roast  fowl ;  sixth,  large 
sweet  pudding,  covered  with  paste;  seventh, 
mutton  roasted  to  rags ;  eighth,  boiled  fowl,  al- 
most raw;  ninth  forced-meat,  in  a  mass;  tenth, 
stewed  apples,  floating  in  sauce,  with  cups  of 
youart,  or  sour  milk,  placed  round  the  dish; 
eleventh,  pilaff  of  rice,  with  which  all  entertain- 
ments end  in  Turkey,  and  a  large  bowl  of  sher- 
bet, extremely  mawkish,  to  wash  it  down. 

To  eat  all  this  we  had  large  wooden  spoons, 
the  bowls  of  which  were  circular,  and  almost  the 
size  of  a  saucer.  What  we  could  not  eat  with 
a  spoon  we  tore  with  our  fingers.  When  a  man 
wanted  a  bit  of  fowl,  he  took  it  up  by  the  leg, 
and  holding  it  out,  his  neighbour  took  the  other 
leg  or  wing,  and  so  tu^ed  it  asunder.  In  every 
dish  which  came  on  the  table,  the  chouash  bashi 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  first  liole  with 
his  dirty  hands.  His  example  was  followed  by 
every  one  of  the  crowd  within  reach  of  tlie  table ; 
and  you  may  conceive  how  inviting  an  entertain- 
ment must  be  where  roast  and  boiled,  sweet 
and  sour,  hard  and  soft,  were  all  clawed  together 
by  fifty  dirty  hands,  without  knife,  fork,  cloth,  or 
napkin.     At  the  ambassador's  table  sone  Ultie 


distinction  was  made.  Spoons  were  laid,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  horn ;  they  were,  however, 
of  jasper,  and  said  to  be  part  of  the  costly  table- 
service  of  the  Greek  emperors,  preserved  since 
the  taking  of  Constantinople.  The  tray,  also, 
was  of  silver,  of  the  same  era,  but  so  tarnished 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  metal 
After  this  scramble,  the  ambassador  alone  was 
washed ;  a  vase  with  a  long  spout  was  brought 
to  him,  out  of  which  water  was  poured  on  his 
hands;  and  theif  we  all  proceeded  to  a  large 
tree,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harem. 

Under  the  tree  our  luunes  were  called,  and  a 
second  set  of  pelisses  were  here  distributed  to 
us.  Bits  of  paper  stuck  on  them  marked  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  Mine  was  labelled 
"  Doshervatch,**  the  nearest  approximation  a  Turk 
could  make  to  my  name.  There  were  present, 
besides  the  members  of  the  embassy  and  Levant 
company,  several  English  gentlemen  on  their 
travels.  Those  who  had  seen  the  sultan  before, 
lent  their  pelisses  to  those  who  had  not,  as  no 
person  could  be  admitted  to  the  presence  without 
one.  In  this  way  eighteen  of  us  were  dressed 
up,  and  waited  under  the  tree  for  orders.  By 
and  by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  was  announced, 
proceeding  from  the  divan  to  the  presence,  with 
the  capitan  pasha,  reis  effendi,  and  other  officers; 
a  lane  of  attendants  was  made  for  them  across 
the  garden ;  and  in  their  way  they  passed  close 
by  us,  but  took  no  more  notice  of  us  than  if  we 
were  jugglers  dressed  up  and  waiting  to  exhibit 
before  their  master.  In  about  half  an  hour  it 
was  notified  to  us  that  we  should  come  forward ; 
and  we  advanced  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  or 
rather,  the  harem. 

This  gate  was  decorated  with  the  most  gorge- 
ous di^lay  of  Turkish  sculpture.  It  was  covered 
by  a  large  semicircular  projecting  canopy,  sup- 
ported on  pillars  richly  carved,  gilt,  and  embossed, 
in  a  style  of  architecture  perfectly  oriental ;  round 
the  entrance  were  several  officers  in  their  richest 
dresses,  some  in  stufis  shot  with  gold,  which,  as 
they  moved,  were  quite  dazzling;  but  those 
which  struck  us  most  were  the  unfortunate 
eunuchs.  Some  of  these  creatures  were  boys, 
or  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  They 
were  tall,  bloated,  and  disproportioned ;  their 
countenances  were  of  a  sickly,  sallow  hue,  with 
a  delicate,  hectic-looking  flush,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  ext&eme  anguish  and  anxiety,  as  if  they 
suffered  pain,  and  laboured  under  a  deep  sense 
of  degradation.  One  old  man  was  wrinkled  and 
pallid,  his  £ace  perfectly  smooth),  and  resembling 
that  of  an  aged  woman,  except  only  that  it  had 
an  expression  very  strange  and  unnatural.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  green  -satin  robes.  AiuoDg 
tiiem  were  many  blacks,  who  did  not  look  so 
disfigured  as  the  whites,  probably  because  tlie 
change  of  their  features  was  not  so  conspicuous. 

While  I  stood  gftcing  on  these  things  in  s 
kiod  of  abforptWA  oC  ffio4>  I  was  jXHised  by  beiDg 
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suddenly  seized  by  the  collar  by  two  men,  one 
at  each  side  of  me.  I  now  saw  that  each  of  the 
party  was  caught  in  the  same  manner ;  and  in 
this  way  we  were  hurried,  or  rather  dragged, 
down  a  broad  descending  passage,  between  rows 
of  guards,  to  the  interior  of  the  harem.  Here 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow,  gloomy  court- 
yard; and  suddenly  turning  to  the  right,  we 
entered  a  dark,  dismal  little  chamber,  lighted 
only  by  one  grated  window,  which  opened  into 
the  yard.  At  first  I  could  not  clearly  discern 
objects,  but  in  a  little  time  my  eyes  were  accom- 
modated to  the  dim  light.  Our  party  filled  one 
half  of  the  apartment,  the  other  was  occupied  by 
a  large  throne,  exactly  resembling,  in  size  and 
shape,  an  old-fashioned  four-post  bed  without 
curtains.  This  was  covered  with  something 
very  like  a  gay-coloured  cotton  quilt ;  but  it  was 
a  rich  stuff,  embroidered  with  dull  gold  and 
pearls.  On  the  side  of  this,  with  his  feet  hang- 
ing down,  sat  the  sultan,  exactly  in  the  attitude 
of  a  man  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  I 
mention  this  because  the  Turks,  on  state  occa- 
sions, always  sit  with  their  legs  hanging,  but  on 
others  cross-legged.  Next  to  him,  standing  stiff, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  was  the  vizir,  and  next 
to  him  the  capitan  pasha ;  they  were  both  motion* 
less  as  statues,  with  their  eyes  riveted  on  the 
ground.  Our  party  formed  a  kind  of  irregular 
semicircle  across  the  room,  and  half  round  the 
bed ;  in  our  front  stood  the  ambassador  with  his 
dragoman  and  that  of  the  Porte. 

The   sultan  appeared  a  tall,  ill-made,  mean- 
looking  man,  about  forty.     Ills  countenance  is 
as  dark  as  mahogany ;  his  beard  very  full,  and  as 
black  and  glossy  as  jet ;  it  is  said  he  uses  arti- 
ficial moans  to  colour  it.     He  is  remarkable  for 
the  smallness  of  his  hands,  and  the  length  of  his 
body,  the  latter  being  that  of  a  man  exceeding 
9x  feet  in  stature,  though  his  is  not  more  than 
five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches.    He  looks  always 
to  most  advantage  sitting  or  riding ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  is  seldom  seen  by  strangers  in  any  other  posi- 
tion.    His  dress  was  a  dark,  dingy  red  robe,  and 
we  thought  there  appeared  nothing  brilliant  about 
him.     He  never  turned  his  head,  which  he  kept 
straightforward,  as  immovable  as  if  it  was  fixed 
in  a  vice ;  but  his  eye  was  continually  rolling, 
and  the  white  of  it — something  like  the  colour 
of  white  glass — gleaming  now  and  then  under 
his  mahogany  forehead,  as  he  glanced  sideways 
at  us,  gave  him,  I  thought,  a  most  demon-like 
expression,  according  well  with  the  cruel  charac- 
ter I  had  heard  of  the  man,  the  melancholy  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  gloomy  cell  in  which  he 
received  us.     The  speech  of  the  ambassador — 
expressing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  to  continue  the  ties  of  amity  and  good 
will  between  the  two  powers — was  translated  to 
the  Sultan  by  his  trembling  dragoman ;  and  after 
a  »bort  pause  he   replied,  in  a  low,  but  firm, 
haughty  tone*  addiresnng  himself  apparently  to 


the  vizir,  who  repeated  the  speech  very  badly 
and  hesitatingly  to  the  dragoman,  who  stammered 
it  out  in  French  to  the  ambassador.  This  unfor- 
tunate dragoman's  name  was  Stavrak  Oglou,  not 
a  Greek  of  the  Fanal,  but  a  native  of  Caramania. 
He  was  a  tall,  cadaverous-looking  person,  and 
could  not  conceal  the  extraordinary  impression 
of  terror  under  which  he  laboured.  He  stood 
next  me,  and  trembled  so  exceedingly,  as  quite 
to  shake  me  as  well  as  himself;  and  his  nerves 
were  so  agitated  that  he  could  scarcely  see  to 
read  the  paper  he  held,  which  was  blotted  with 
large  drops  of  perspiration  dropping  from  his 
forehead,  and  more  than  once  nearly  fell  from 
his  hand.  The  man  had  some  reason:  his  pre- 
decessor had  just  been  executed,  and  he  had  no 
hope  he  should  escape  the  same  fate.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Nato- 
lia,  and  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  was  found 
assassinated  at  his  own  door. 

Our  interview  did  not  take  up  ten  minutes, 
and  the  moment  the  last  word  was  out  of  his 
mouth,  we  were  all,  without  the  slightest  previous 
notice,  dragged  suddenly  back  by  our  conductors, 
whose  gripe  never  left  our  necks  a  moment.  In 
stumbling  backwards  I  trod  on  the  tail  of  my 
gown,  and  was  well  nigh  prostratmg  myself, 
without  intending  it.  The  purpose  of  this  rude- 
ness was  to  prevent  our  turning  our  backs  on  the 
sultan  as  we  retired  from  his  presence.  When 
we  reached  the  door  of  the  chamber,  however, 
we  were  twirled  about,  hurried  up  the  passage 
with  the  same  precipitation  as  we  were  hurried 
down,  and,  when  arrived  at  the  outside,  flung 
off  by  our  conductors  like  things  by  whose  touch 
they  felt  contaminated.  The  origin  of  this  prac- 
tice is  a  subject  of  controversy.  Tlie  French 
writers  assert  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  Amurath  II.,  at  an  audience,  by  a  Croat, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Mark,  the  despot  of 
Bervia ;  and  ever  since,  all  persons  admitted  are 
held  fast  by  the  arms  while  they  remain  in  the 
presence ;  and  this  is  the  account,  also,  of  Bus- 
bequius,  who  was  himself  so  treated.*  Others 
deny  this  origin,  and  say  that  it  is  merely  a  token 
of  respect  shown  by  a  great  man,  that  you  are 
supported  in  his  presence  by  his  attendants.  You 
will  form  your  own  conclusion ;  it  is  certain  no 
possible  disrespect  was  intended  at  our  interview ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  meant  to  show  us 
every  mark  of  attention  and  good  will,  and  it 
was  evinced  by  many  little  circumstances.  The 
persons  who  conducted  us  were  men  of  rank, 
and  dressed  in  pelisses  of  honour;  yet  those 
who  had  hold  of  me  and  others  griped  us  some- 
times very  hard;  and  when  we  were  able  to 
speak,  each  of  us  might  truly  say  in  the  words 

*  "  SinguU  ut  ingiMHsti  sumui,  ad  eum  a  cubiculariis  ejus 
doducti  Bttiuus,  bisdua  nostra  tencntibos.  Ita  enim  fert 
consuetudo  ab  eo  tempore  quo  Croata  quidam,  in  yiudictam 
domini  sui  iatcrfecU  Marci,  de«^t»  ServioB,  potito  coUoquio 
Aiaur!it«n  ocGiMU'^-^JButbeq.  JBjmL  i.,  p.  98. 
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of  Hamlet,  "  I  pray  thee  take  thy  fingers  from 
my  throat*  The  janissaries  were  disposed  to  be 
very  insolent,  thrusting  their  sticks  between  the 
legs  of  the  gentlemen  to  throw  them  down,  and 
showing  other  marks  of  contempt  and  ill  will. 


This  was  far,  Iiowever,  from  being  generally  the 
case;  on  the  contrary,  the  name  "Ingilesi" 
seemed  to  procure  for  us  attention  and  good 
will. 


MIDNIGHT. 

'Tis  night's  most  calm,  most  meUncholy  hour, 
And  silence  broods  o'er  all  the  sleeping  Tale, 

Saye  when  a  voice  from  yonder  ivied  tower 

Jhroclaims  to  sighinjc  winds  Time's  passing  tale. 

The  stars  are  out  in  idl  their  loveliness ; 
And  gently  breathes  the  violet-scented  gale ; 
While  from  the  hawthorn  shade  is  heard  the  wail 

Of  the  lone  night-bird.     Now,  with  sable  dress, 

The  silent  heavens  are  robed,  and  dark  clouds  press 
Around  the  silvery  moon,  and  now  she  flings 
Her  chastened  light  to  earth,  while  sephjrs*  wings 

Scatter  a  thousand  sweets  the  flowers  to  bless, 

And  tiny  elves,  that  shun  the  garish  day, 

■In  forest  haunts  their  fSury  music  play. 

T.  W.  A. 


THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

SwvRT  isles  of  beauty  I  where  fair  nature  throws 
The  loveliest  robes  this  tainted  earth  may  wear, 

Where  every  flower  in  wild  luxuriance  glows, 
And  verdant  hills  that  rise  to  heaven  appear ; 

All,  all  around  is  beautiful  and  bright — 

Blue  skies,  green  earth,  and  hoary  mountains,  where 
The  soft  clouds  sleep.  The  palm-trees' shadows  there 

Yield  sweet  repose,  while  balmy  airs  invite, 

When  suns  are  pouring  down  their  noontide  light. 
The  dashing  cataract  falls  from  rock  to  rock, 
And  lordly  pines  the  howling  tempests  mock. 

While  e'er  tiieir  heads  they  sweep  with  giant  might. 

And  round  thy  shores  the  crested  waters  play. 

While  rainbow  hues  are  seen  'mid  falling  spray. 

T.  W.  A. 


DUELLING. 


Thk  brave  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp,  who  was  a 
large  heaTy  man,  was  challenged  by  a  thin  active 
French  officer.  "  We  are  not  on  equal  terms  with 
rapiers,"  said  Van  Tromp;  "but  call  on  me  to- 
morrow morning,  and  we  will  adjust  the  affair  better." 
When  the  Frenchman  called,  he  found  the  Dutch 
admiral  bestriding  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  "  There  is 
room  enough  for  you,"  said  Van  Tromp,  "at  the 
other  end  of  the  barrel ;  sit  down  ;  there  is  a  match, 
and  as  you  were  the  challenger,  give  fire."  The 
Frenchman  was  a  little  thunderstruck  at  this  terrible 
mode  of  fighting ;  but  as  the  Dutch  admiral  told  him 
he  would  fight  in  no  other  way,  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion ensued. 

I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  general  officer  in  our  ser- 
vice which  pleased  me  much.    On  receiving  a  chal- 


lenge he  went  to  the  challenger  and  told  him,  he  sup- 
posed they  were  to  fight  on  equal  terms ;  *'  but  m 
things  now  stand,"  said  he,  "  the  terms  are  very  on- 
equal:  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  who  btve 
nothing  to  subsist  on  but  my  appointments ;  you  hare 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  no  family.  To  place  of, 
therefore,  on  an  equality,  I  desire  that  you  will  go 
witli  me  to  a  conveyancer,  and  settle  upon  my  wife 
and  children,  if  I  should  fall,  the  value  of  my  appoint- 
ments. When  you  have  signed  such  a  conveyance,  if 
you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  then  fight  you."  The  deli- 
berate manner  in  which  the  general  said  this,  and  the 
apparent  justice  of  the  requisition,  made  his  antagonist 
reflect  a  little  on  the  idea  of  leavbig  a  wife  and  five 
children  to  beggary ;  and  as  the  affair  could  not  wdl 
stand  reflection,  it  went  off. — Giifin, 


WALKING. 


Walking. — ^Walking  is  the  best  possible  exercise ; 
habituate  yourself  to  walk  very  far.  The  Europeans 
value  themselves  on  having  subdued  the  horse  to  the 
uses  of  man ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost 
more  than  we  have  gained  by  the  use  of  this  animal. 
No  one  has  occasioned  so  much  the  degeneracy  of  the 
human  body.  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in 
a  day,  for  a  long  day,  as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on 
his  horse ;  and  he  will  tire  the  best  horses.  A  little 
walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  when  you  rise,  is 
advisable ;  it  shakes  off  sleep,  and  produces  other  good 
effects  in  the  animal  economy. — J^enon't  Memoin. 

I  may  urge  upon  all,  and  especially  upon  those 
whose  habits  are  sedentary,  to  contrive  some  motive 
for  daily  and  regular  walking,  even  should  they  not 
appear  at  present  inconvenienced  by  their  confine- 
ment; the  cloud  wUl  be  insensibly  collecting  that 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  darken  their  spirits,  or  break 
upon  them  in  the  fulness  of  the  apoplectic  stertor.  A 
physician  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  who 
scarcely  ever  was  upon  his  legs,  used  to  say  to  me  that 
he  found  no  inconvenience  in  sitting  day  after  day  in 
his  carriage  and  in  his  study.  Nor  did  he,  so  far  as 
his  imme^ate  feelings  were  concerned ;  but  he  died 
suddenly  and  prematurely,  from  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
which  I  verily  believe  might  have  been  averted,  had 
he  made  less  use  of  his  carriage  and  books,  and  more 


of  his  limbs.  In  contrast  with  his  ease,  I  will  jost 
state,  that  last  week  I  conversed  with  a  veteiwi  in 
literature  and  years,  whose  powers  of  mind  no  one 
can  question,  however  they  may  differ  from  him  ia 
speculative  points.  This  gentleman  has  preserved  the 
health  of  his  body  and  the  soundneaa  of  his  mind 
through  a  long  course  of  multifarious  and  often  tie- 
pressing  circumstances,  by  a  steady  perseverance  ia 
the  practice  of  walking  every  day.  It  is  curious  tliat 
he  has  survived,  for  a  very  long  period,  almost  all  tbe 
literary  characters  that  were  his  friends  and  contempo- 
raries at  the  period  in  which  his  own  writings  exdted 
so  much  public  attention ;  almost  all  of  those  who 
have  dropped  into  the  grave  one  after  the  other,  while 
he  has  continued  on  in  an  uninterrupted  course,  were 
men  of  far^less  regular  habits,  and,  I  mm  obliged  to 
add  also,  of  much  less  equanimity  of  mind ;  but  the 
preservation  of  this  equanimity  has,  I  verily  bdiere, 
been  mainly  ensured  by  the  unvaried  practice  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  which  to  others  would  prove 
equally  available,  if  steadily  and  perseveringly  pvrsned. 
"  Were  I  a  gentleman,  Dr.  Uvrins,"  my  neigbbonr 
Mr.  Abemethy  used  to  say  to  me,  "  I  would  never 
get  into  my  carriage.''  And  certain  it  is,  that  many 
disorders  of  the  most  troublesome  kind,  beside  on- 
soundness  of  mind,  may  be  traced  to  the  idle  habit  of 
carriage  gestation. ^I/wtnt  on  JtfMaf  ZNaesfei; 
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PHYSICAL   AND   PECUNIARY  DRAINAGES. 


▲  FARAIXBL. 


TaovoH  the  fact  of  '<  nerer  meeting,  though 
they  are  continued  ever  so  far,"  appears  to  he  an 
essential  property  of  all  parallels,  yet  I  confess 
that  I  am  fond  of  them  t  and  certainly  not  less 
so  on  account  of  their  being  disliked  by  certain 
angular  gentlemen  of  the  critic  breed.  I  Mrish  to 
tell  the  reason  of  this,  and  to  "  raise  use"  there- 
from, if  I  can,  and  I  know  no  better  vehicle  for 
my  purpose  than  Ward**  Mucellany,  which  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  admits  to  have  no  paralUl^ 
and,  I  may  add,  that  the  intellectual  privation  of 
all  who  have  not  seen  it  has  no  parallel  either. 

To  dwell  a  little  on  the  value  of  parallels,  be« 
fore  I  introduce  the  reader  to  my  own  **  unparal- 
lefed  parallel,"  I  may  mention  that  parallels 
never  can  possibly  jostle  or  cross  each  other ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  whole  world  would  only 
move  on  in  parallels,  they  would  never  get  into 
each  others'  way.  The  advantage  of  this  would 
be  incalculable ;  for  more  than  half  the  time,  and 
fidly  niiw  (almost  ten)  tenths  of  the  tempers 
of  many  people,  are  spent  In  their  crossings  and 
jostlings,  merely  because  one,  or  both,  is  off  the 
parallel.  It  would  be  a  most  salutary  lesson  to 
various  Mharp  eyes,  if  the  purlieus  of  Palace- 
yard,  and  many  other  places,  were  all  marked 
over  with  parallel  lines.  It  is  matter  of  every 
day  remark,  that  they  who  "  keep  the  rut," 
whether  In  the  ways  of  mire  or  of  men^  are  sel- 
dom or  never  overturned;  and  the  reason  is 
obviou»— the  ruts  are  parallels.  The  — -  (what- 
d'ye-call-'ems  ?)  of  a  railroad, — ^for  to  say  the 
**  rails  of  a  railroad,"  makes  as  unseemly  a  gash 
in  the  grammar,  as  their  "  strange  ways"  make  in 
the  ground,  are  parallels ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  trains  are  either  overturned,  or  sent 
qiiiining  over,  if  the  wheel  gets  off  the  "  what- 
d'ye-call-it"  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  move  a  step 
without  getting  a  new  proof  of  the  value  of 
parallels.  For  instance,  when  the  late  illustrious 
Watt — one  of  the  few  men,  by  the  way,  that,  like 
the  **  Miscellany,"  had  no  parallel — ^improved  the 
stea.m  engine,  he  found  there  was  no  keeping  it 
in  order.  The  piston-rod  worked  outwards  and 
inwards,  and  soon  let  out  the  steam.  What  did 
Watt,  upon  this  trying  point  ?  Why,  he  invented 
a  **  paraUel  motion,"  which  converted  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  end  of  the  beam,  into  a  line 
poTcXUi  to  the  tangent;  and  the  en^ne  has 
worked  ever  since  without  a  jolt.  0,  that  some 
moral  Watt  would  arise,  and  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism capable  of  converting  all  the  "  crooked 
motions"  of  men  into  *'  straight  lines  parallel  to 
the  tangent!"  for  then  they  would,  by  another 
property  of  parallels,  be  all  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  society  would  thenceforth  work  well, 
and  without  any  jolt. 

I  might  thus  run  on  with  the  subject,  quite 
parallel,  and  so  never  touching  it  for  any  length ; 
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but  this  I  leave  to  the  reader,  and  shall  mention 
only  one  or  two  steps  more,  which  will,  I  trust, 
bring  me  to  the  parallel  I  have  in  view,  first, 
then,  if  a  third  one  goes,  fur  and  straight  for- 
ward, to  two  parallels,  it  gets  exactly  the  same 
reception  from  both.  But  if  it  goes  shuffling  and 
wriggling  by  a  crooked  path,  the  reception  which 
it  meets  with  from  the  one  throws  no  light 
whatever  on  that  which  it  may  meet  with  from 
the  other.  There  is  far  from  an  uninstmctive  moral 
parallel  here  :  if  all  the  folks  of  any  one  locality 
moved  through  life  in  parallels,  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  them- 
selves ;  and  if  a  strenght  forward  stranger  came 
to  visit  them,  for  pleasure,  business,  or  any  thing 
else,  he  would  meet  with  the  same  reception 
from  the  whole  ;  whereas  if  he  were  curving  and 
shuffling,  their  very  parallelism  would  detect 
him,  and  he  would  be  soon  turned  out  of  their 
company.  There  are  some  real  cases  which 
approximate  this,  although  there  is  always  less 
or  more  reason  to  have  a  doubt  about  them. 
This  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
parallelism  ;  for  if  they  of  the  locality  do  not  go 
parallel,  they  cannot  possibly  all  give  the  same 
reception  to  the  straight  forward,  though  they 
may  do  so  to  one  who  bends  and  shuffles.  Thus, 
if  we  study  them  well,  there  is  really  more  moral 
instruction — and  reproyf — ^in  parallels  than  in 
some  sermons. 

Again — and  it  is  "  finally  and  to  conclude,"  in  so 
far  as  the  morale  of  the  parallels  is  concerned,  there 
is  this  advantage  in  parallels,  that  if  you  know  cor- 
rectly in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other 
in  any  one  instance,  you  are  sure  that  the  re- 
lation will  be  the  same  in  every  other  instance. 
This  is  the  grand  advantage  of  parallels,  in  all 
matters  of  instruction  in  which  they  can  be 
applied ;  and  whether  the  form  of  their  applica- 
tion be  allegory,  fable,  metaphor,  simile,  simpTe 
comparison,  or  any  thing  else,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  user,  if  it  does  not  penetrate  deeper  and 
stick  faster  than  any  other  mode  of  instruction. 

Now  for  my  own  parallel,  as  the  application  of 
all  this  profound  philosophy,  which  has,  of  course, 
cost  me  moons  of  mystification,  whether  the 
reader  shall  be  sufficiently  grateful  or  not.  The 
vicar  of  Wakefield  complained  that  "  the  world 
said  nothing  at  all  about  Am  paradoxes ;  and  it 
will  be  a  most  crooked  shame  if  the  said  world 
shall  treat  "my  parallels"  with  the  same  neg^ 
lect. 

Well,  then,  here  follows  my  thesis,  or  hypo^ 
thesis,  which,  however,  I  hope  to  prove  to  be 
mathesis  before  I  am  done  of  it.  The  drains 
age  of  bogs  and  the  drainage  of  bags  are  pa- 
railel  operations  of  inqjrovement ;  the  one  as 
applied  to  the  soil  of  a  country,  and  the  other  04 
applied  to  the  inhabitants* 
2b 
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Both  parts  of  the  demonstration  hero  must  be 
partly  drawn  from  historical  induction,  though 
any  intelligent  reader  may  verify  them,  or  over- 
turn them,  (if  he  can,)  by  his  own  personal 
observation.  I  shall  first  examine  them  singly, 
and  then  lay  them  together,  in  order  to  see  how 
they  tally  as  to  parallelism ;  and  I  would  advise 
the  reader  to  do  the  same  in  all  comparisons  he 
may  have  to  make ;  for  some  wise  men  look 
more  like  fools  than  any  thing  else,  when  they 
compare  objects  or  subjects,  of  one  or  of  both  of 
which  they  are  ignorant. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  bogs,  under  which  short 
appellation  I  include  all  puddles,  ponds,  quag- 
mires, morasses,  swamps,  fens,  lakes — no,  not 
lakes,  and  other  receptacles  whatsoever,  high- 
lying  or  low-lying,  which  catch  and  keep  the 
rain  of  heaven  until  it  is  evaporated  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  air  and  the  water  in  the 
process  of  evaporation ;  and  more  especially  if, 
in  the  receptacles  aforesaid,  the  said  "caught 
and  kept"  rain  of  heaven  is  mixed  with  mud,  or 
promotes  a  copious  growth  of  mosses,  flags,  reeds, 
rushes,  or  any  other  rank  aquatic  vegetation 
whatsoever. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  England  was  sadly 
infested  with  places  of  this  kind ;  and,  as  hap- 
))cns  in  the  cases  of  many  natural  annoyances, 
the  small  ones,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
abundance,  and  more  general  distribution,  were 
really  more  injurious  than  the  rich  ones.  It  is 
tnie  that  the  large  ones  shook  the  people  with 
agues,  or  that  life  was  a  burden,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, where  it  is  now  a  pleasure*  But  the 
small  ones  were  on  most  farms,  and  in  every 
field  in  some  places ;  and  even  although  they 
were  seasonal  in  their  appearance,  they  always 
did  mischief.  They  stagnated  on  the  fields  in 
spring,  so  that  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
could  not  be  carried  on ;  they  formed  again  with 
the  midsummer  rains,  and  spread  cold  and  vapoury 
fogs,  which  blighted  the  ear  while  yet  green, 
and  nursed  their  parasitical  fungi,  which  waste 
the  crops  with  rust  and  smut,  or  poison  them  with 
ergot.  There  the  autumnal  rains  overtake  the 
late  crops  in  the  field,  and  they  were  "  sprung," 
rusted,  or  otherwise  injured,  both  on  the  culm 
and  in  the  shock.  In  consequence  of  this  there 
was  a  much  smaller  breadth  of  land  under  crop 
than  there  is  now ;  acre  for  acre  the  yield  was 
much  less,  and  the  quality  was  vastly  inferior. 
Green  crop,  for  summer  feed,  there  was  little  or 
none ;  and  the  soil  in  most  places  was  too  wet 
and  sodden  for  the  healthy  growth  of  such  roots 
as  the  turnip  and  potato.  Where  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  early  winter  pelted  the  bare  earth 
and  ran  off,  they  carried  the  richer  part  of  the 
soil  with  them ;  and  where  they  stagnated,  they 
fostered  the  growth  of  mosses  and  other  unkindly 
vegetables.  In  proof  of  this  last,  there  may  be 
seen,  in  many  of  the  batteries  in  the  south  of 
England,  kindly  meadows,  from  under  which 


the  people  dig  the  fruit  of  the  oiden  time  for 
fuel. 

The  pastures  also  suffered  severely.  The 
water  stagnated  and  nourished  mosses,  which 
made  it  stagnate  still  more ;  the  autumnal  rains 
sent  up  numbers  of  unwholesome  fungi,  which 
injured  the  constitutions  of  the  sheep^  while  the 
cold  damp  of  the  surface  afflicted  them  with  the 
foul  rot.  But  while  the  rain  was  held  in  these 
pestilent  places,  the  brooks  often  run  dry  in  the 
seasons  of  drought ;  so  that  though  the  country 
was  really  suffering  from  an  excess  of  water, 
there  was  a  deficiency  where  it  was  most  re-> 
quired.  It  would  be  too  long,  however,  to 
enumerate  the  whole  list  of  evils ;  but  what  have 
been  mentioned  are  a  pretty  fair  example  of 
them. 

To  compensate  these  evils,  there  was  com- 
paratively little.  Frogb,  and  newts,  and  water 
beetles,  were  certainly  far  more  numerous  ;  and 
water  flies  were  more  plentifuL  There  were  also 
some  water  birds  in  abundance,  which  are  now  rare, 
such  as  storks,  and  herons,  and  bitterns,  and  other 
birds,  with  long  legs  and  bills,  and  comparatively 
small  bodies;  and  these  afforded  sport — such 
sport  as  it  was,  and  they  were  served  up  at  the 
feasts  of  the  great,  along  with  porpoises  and 
other  small  cetacea^  which  not  the  fisherman 
certainly,  and  hardly  the  more  delicate  of  the 
gulls  of  the  present  day  will  eat.  There  was 
probably  also  more  natural  wood  in  these  days ; 
but  it  was  swamp-grown,  and  of  little  value  as 
timber,  and  the  swamps  in  which  it  grew  con- 
tributed to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate. 

Drainage  has  altered  many  of  these  matters, 
and  has  by  so  doing  contributed  much  to  the 
healthiness,  the  productiveness,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  But  man  must  not  take  credit 
for  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  this  i 
for,  partly  by  filling  up  the  bottoms,  partly  by 
cutting  tlirough  banks  and  making  deposits,  the 
waters  have  in  no  small  measure  worked  their 
own  correction.  Direct  drainage  by  man  has,  how- 
ever, done  much,  more  especially  since  it  began 
to  be  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  The 
mode  at  first  was  to  make  the  drain  where  there 
appeared  to  be  the  most  obvious  surface  need, 
namely,  through  the  middle  of  the  quagmire  or 
marsh.  The  effect  of  this  was  in  many  instances 
the  producing  of  a  ditch  full  of  water,  and  nothing 
more.  The  peat  or  other  earth  of  such  bogs  is 
generally  so  retentive,  that  they  cannot  be  drained 
in  this  way,  and  this  led  to  the  improvement. 

It  is  not  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  surface  of 
such  a  place,  or  that  which  flows  to  it  from  the 
neighbouring  slopes,  which  causes  it  to  form  and 
continue,  so  much  as  that  which  finds  its  way 
underground  through  the  porous  strata,  aud 
which  comes  to  the  surface  when  a  retentive 
soil  is  arrived  at;  and  this  is  the  place  where 
the  drain  is  placed  to  proper  advantage.  Hup  • 
dreds  of  places  could  be  pointed  out,  where  an 
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ancient  bog,  penetrated  by  such  drains,  has  been 
converted  into  a  fine  and  productive  field  ;  and 
the  water,  dislodged  from  those  trap-reserroirs, 
in  which  it  only  spoiled  the  land,  has  been  sent 
info  its  proper  channels;  and  the  brooks  and 
rivefs  have  gotten  that  from  which  the  land 
has  been  delivered.  If  the  underground  supply 
comes  from  the  bottom  of  the  bog,  drainage  can- 
not be  so  well  applied  ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
peat  down  to  the  hard  soil  is  the  cure,  which  is 
not  practicable  under  all  circumstances.  I  have, 
however,  seen  such  an  effect  produced  to  some 


extent;  and  the  cleared  surface  spotted  with 
beautiful  springs  of  water,  the  discharge  of  which 
fiowed  perennially  in  a  clear  rivulet,  though  the 
channel  had  always  been  dry  in  summer  as  long 
as  the  bog  was  there.  We  shall  only  add,  on 
this  parallel,  that  among  the  results  have  been 
the  doubling  the  weight  of  the  oxen,  and  tripling 
that  of  the  sheep,  when  they  are  fit  for  the 
market* 

The  reader  will  have  the  kindness  to  wait  a 
little  for  the  other  parallel,  and  the  compa- 
rison. 


MEDICAL  THEORIES. 

THIBD  ABTICLS. 


Tbis  error,  which  bHngs  all  their  theories  into 
utter  contempt  and  ruin,  is  one  which  raises  their 
hands  against  every  man.  All  who  differ  from 
them  are  treated  as  empirics  and  nostrum  ven- 
ders, of  the  very  worst  class  and  grade  ;  and  this 
universality  of  censure  diminishes  its  value  and 
roughens  its  sharpness  and  pungency.  In  sober 
seriousness,  we  ever  and  anon  (when  hearing  one 
of  our  Gallic  neighbours  thus  stoutly  defending 
his  faith,  and  inviting  to  mortal  cudgel-combat  all 
who  presume  to  talk  or  think  differently  from  him,) 
lift  our  spectacles  from  tlie  bridge  of  our  nose, 
and  ask  ourselves,  whether,  according  to  the  best 
rules  of  mental  and  arithmetical  calculation,  it  is 
probable  that  the  French  doctors  should  be  alone 
right,  and  that  all  others  of  a  similar  class  and 
order  In  creation  should  be  wrong,  and  have 
been  so  for  so  many  centuries — a  fact  which  they 
credibly  inform  us  they  have  made  out  by  one 
chance  and  fortuitous  discovery— one  lucky  idea, 
germinating  and  sprouting  from  childhood  to 
youth,  and  from  youth  to  full  manhood,  with  the 
swiftness  and  rapidity  of  a  mushroom.  Were 
the  truth  of  their  theories  put  up  to  the  vote  or 
ballot,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  they  would  find 
themselves  shrunk  to  a  small  and  miserable 
minority.  It  will  most  assuredly  be  their  future 
fate,  in  the  days  to  come,  to  retract  many  of  their 
wild  and  delusive  reasonings,  and,  we  shrewdly 
prophecy,  that  they  will  be  then  made  fully  aware 
of  the  task  being  much  easier  had  they  promised 
less  of  their  own  positive  and  exclusive  authority, 
and  had  been  more  considerate  towards  men  who, 
assuredly  with  no  less  talent,  education,  and  ex- 
perience than  themselves,  have  exerted  their 
powers  through  long  lives  and  successive  periods 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  mystery,  art,  and  science. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  our  readers, 
into  what  lengths  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
theorising  npon  disease  will  lead  a  man.  In  our 
early  days  we  were  in  correspondence  with  a  very 
celebrated  physician  of  the  French  metropolis, 
nho  was  then  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  clever  medical  theorists  of  the  day.  This 
verson  would  argue,  and  with  the  most  truthful 


reasoning  and  simplicity,  upon  what  he  denomi- 
nated the  certitude  of  physic.     He  would  dwell 
upon   the    theory  and  calculations  of  that  old 
author  Cabanis.      He  conceived  that  not  only 
morals    and    philosophy,  but  that  government, 
diplomacy,  jurisprudence,  military  tactics,  and 
commercial    speculations;    in  sirort,  that  every 
science  that  was  not  founded  upon  the  pure  oad 
simple   calculation  and    observation   that  were 
afforded  by  the  external  attributes  of  the  body, 
offered  less  certainty  in  all  details  than  did  medi- 
cine.   He  marvelled  much  that  this  idea  had  not 
been  then  more  considered  by  the  great  men  of 
his  day,  and  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  that 
the  majority  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  taken 
up  had  considered  its  character  as  more  problem- 
atical than  true.     In  this  reasoning  he  entirely 
forgot  the  comparison  that  he  was  so  unjustly 
instituting  between  physics  and  morals,  that  great 
and  extensive  branch  of  human  science  which 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  ever  remain  unsuscep- 
tible of  demonstration  or  "  certitude,"  with  that 
which  does  not,  in  its  very  essence,  exclude  all 
proof  and  certainty,  notwithstanding  that  it  may 
still  do  so  in  many  of  its  ramifications.     The  idea 
of  Cabanis,  to  a  professed  medical  theorist,  is  one 
partaking  neither  of  novelty  nor  wonder.  The  mass 
of  the  worid  will  always  be  misled  by  the  authority 
of  a  great  name ;  and  though  Moliere,  Rousseau,  or 
Le  Sage,  or  any  other  satirical  writer,  might  cast 
severe  ridicule  and  scorn  upon  it,  yet  we  may 
safely  state,  that  if  physicians  could  once  prove 
their  art  to  be  a  certain  one,  they  might  remain 
perfectly  satisfied  that  all  the  united  voices  of  the 
world  would  soon  be  on  their  side.     It  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  every  one  has  a  direct  individual 
interest.  The  worid  at  large  may  differ,  and  pro- 
bably will  differ,  for  ever,  upon  the  subjects  of 
necessity,  of  liberty,  and  of  forms  of  government ; 
many  may  reap  a  very  excellent  and  profitable 
interest  from  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law, 
or  from  diplomacy,  whose  very  essence  and  nature 
is  to  be  found  in  its  uncertainty.  But  every  man 
possesses  within  himself  a  most  powerful  will  and 
desire  to  be  well,  and  to  remain  as  free  from,  and 
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as  unfettered  by,  illness  and  disease  as  possible : 
let  any  man  be  once  persuaded  that  be  need  have 
neither  the  gout  nor  the  toothach,  and  we 
should  very  soon  hear  no  more  from  the  mob  of 
the  uncertainty  of  physic. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  conclude  this  article  by 
passing  under  review  the  various  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  degenerated  and  unsettled  state 
of  the  art  or  science  of  medidne  wherever  the 
theorists  have  abounded,  or  the  chimerical  ideas 
in  which  they  have  indulged  have  become  spread 
abroad  in  any  populous  neighbourhood  or  district; 
we  could  wish  that  the  remedy  were  as  easily 
discovered  as  the  disease.  The  subject  is  a 
wide  and  fruitful  one,  but  time  and  space  prevent 
our  going  into  it  very  far. 

Education  and  talents  are  the  same  inheritors 
of  that  success  in  the  onward  struggle  through 
the  paths  of  medicine;  they  are  the  requisites 
which  all  should  possess.  Law  may  ordain  the 
routine  of  education,  but  whence  are  the  acquire- 
ments to  come,  when  an  ukase  or  act  of  parliament 
ordain  it.  Examination  will  go  but  little  way 
towards  the  attainment  of  it,  as  all  experience 
has  shown.  Admitting,  however,  all  this  as  pos- 
sible— admittmg  it  to  be  all  attained,  medicine 
must  still  remain  a  trade,  as  all  human  knowledge 
is — ^war  and  diplomacy,  or  war  and  shoemaking, 
it  is  all  one.  There  is  existing  around  us  an 
enormous  mass  of  people  that  never  can  be  ex- 
pected by  any  possibility  to  remunerate  this  class 
for  talent  and  information.  These  can  dispense 
with  law,  or  at  least  they  roust,  if  it  be  too  dear ; 
but  no  man  in  pain  or  sickness  or  illness  will 
dispense  with  physic,  more  than  he  will  with  food, 
and  he  will,  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  take  the 
worst,  because  he  can  get  no  better.  Among  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world,  at  least,  physic  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Old 
women  and  barbers  will  carry  it  on  if  village 
apothecaries  do  not ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  the  gain 
to  the  people  will  not  be  very  great.  The  man 
who  shall  propose  an  effectual  corrective  to  the 
present  state  of  things  deserves  to  be  handed 
down  in  honoured  renown  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity. Our  own  present  impression  is,  that  the 
case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  hopeless.  Paracelsus 
attributed  all  the  mischief  in  the  profession  to  a 
personage  whose  blackness  forbids  our  mentioning 
his  name  more  particularly. 

We  cannot,  however,  look  back  to  the  days  of 
our  youth,  and  look  around  us  now  in  the  ex- 
treme days  of  old  age,  without  being  at  once 
made  fully  aware  that  in  the  medium  time  be- 
tween these  two  great  epochs  of  our  existence 
much  has  been  done,  if  partially,  and  is  still  doing 
even  now.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  not  be 
a  better  physician  alive  in  London  than  Hippo- 
crates or  Sydenham,  but  there  is  a  comparatively 
wide  difference  in  the  attainments  of  medical 
knowledge  now,  to  what  there  was  even  half  a 


century  ago.  The  general  and  universal  dillunon 
of  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  education,  which 
is  so  great  and  Striking  a  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  has  done,  and  is  even  doing  now, 
much  for  medicine ;  the  gradations  onward  may 
be  imperceptible,  perhaps,  if  viewed  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  final  sum  is  a  large  one.     Were  we 
to  get  into  more  close  and  particular  details,  we 
could  point  out  much  good,  that  a  set  of  positive 
regulations,  whether  from  the  general  legislature, 
or  the  subordinate  legislature  of  medicine,  might 
yet  effect,   and  without   the   counterbalancing 
power  of  any  collateral  evil.     Still  we  repeat, 
viewing  the  present  position  as  it  now  stands,  the 
subject  is  one  which  is  very  ha  from  being  neg- 
lected.    Every  thing  is  liable,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  abuse  and  neglect :  but  we  may 
say  with  the  most  perfect  truth,  that  in  our  day 
medical  schools  and  corporations  have,  in  our 
own  country,  assuredly  shown  a  most  perfect 
good  will  towards  reform  and  improvement ;  and, 
we  may  add,  that  their  efforts  have  been  attended 
with  much  success,  and  with  very  valuable  re- 
sults to  the  medical  world,  and  by  reflection  to 
the  aggregate  array  of  the  commuoity  at  large. 
Were  we  to  venture,  in  closing  this  article,  to 
hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  medical 
education  in   those  schools  of  this  metropolis, 
where,  as  in  the  University  College,  for  instance, 
it  is  intended  and  attempted  to  make.it  perfect, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  premise  that  it  was  too 
technical  in  its  outline  and  details.    Now,  a  tech- 
nical education  may  teach  an  art,  but  it  never  yet 
taught  a  science.    To  what  purpose,  may  we  ask, 
is  it  to  accumulate  loads  of  facts  and  theories, 
when  the  faculties  of  thought,  reason,  reflection, 
and  judgment  are  utterly  neglected,  and  suffered 
to  run  wildly  to  waste  ?  We  may  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  botany  and   chemistry  are  to  be  considered 
as   enlightened   additions  to  a  mere  course  of 
medical  education ;  yet  we  must  confess  that,  to 
our  views  of  thinking,  these  are,  after  all,  but 
inferior  technical  branches  of  medical  science: 
they  may  teach  the  name  of  a  plant,  or  its  analo- 
gies,- wherever  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  wide 
and  universal  kingdom  of  nature :  they  will  per- 
haps teach  us  to  compound  our  drugs,  or  to  write 
our  prescriptions ;  and  chemistry  may  introduce 
itself  into   our  medical  theories,   and   lay   the 
foundation  for  much  of  that  future  mischief  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  develop  in  this  paper; 
yet,  most  assuredly,  these  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  the  studies  which  will  either  cultivate  or  im- 
prove the  nascent  powers  of  the  medical  studentis 
mind.     We  would  require  more  generally  en- 
lightened views — a  mind  disciplined  in  logic — not 
the  logic  of  technicalities,  but  the  logic  of  tlie 
sciences.     We  are  convinced,  and  the  increased 
experience  which  ushers  in  the  purpling  dawn  of 
every  day  tends  to  confirm  it,  that  without  this  all 
the  mere  medical  learning  in  the  universe,  and  all 
the  practice  of  either  a  Sydenham  or  a  Baillie,  will 
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never  raise  the  medical  practitioner,  In  whatever 
grade  of  the  profession  he  may  be,  (and  there  are 
three  of  these,)  above  the  mean  and  despised  rank 
of  the  quack  or  empiric.  Under  such  sad  auspices 
as  we  have  before  described  medicine  must  ever 
remain  an  art,  and  that  an  uncertain  one  ;  for  if 
there  be  a  collection  of  facts  and  of  phenomena, 
of  daily  occurrence,  in  any  one  branch  of  natural 
history,  peculiarly  difficult  to  generalise,  it  is 
in  tbb,  where  the  most  assiduous  and  attentive 
student  must  ever  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a 
thousand  varied  and  collateral  circumstances 
and  appearances,  which  only  serve  to  render 
the  principal  ones  more  confused  and  obscure. 
For  our  own  parts,  if  it  be  requisite  or  neces- 
sary that  we  give  up  somethuig,  before  we  are 


pennitted  to  offer  any  new  suggestion  for  adop- 
tion, we  would  most  willingly  surrender  those 
branches  of  medical  education  which  are  com- 
prised in  materia  tnedica,  botany,  chemistry,  and, 
perhaps,  something  more,  if  we  were  permitted 
that  full  reform  on  which,  even  in  these  days,  we 
dare  not  dwell.  In  our  humble  opinion  we  care 
not  how  wide  or  how  general  the  subjects  of 
medical  education  may  be ;  and  we  should  have  a 
better  opinion  of  a  physician,  and  would  fain 
trust  the  short  remnant  of  our  decaying  life  with 
more  safety  in  the  hands  of  him,  who,  like  La 
Fleur,  might  have  added  to  the  rest  of  his  acquire- 
ments the  arts  of  drum-beating  and  spatterdash- 
making,  Ephon. 


THE  DEAD  CHILD. 


** Alpena  d  puo  dir  qitedafu  rota!^ — IkiUan  EpHt^, 
"Sweet  flower  'twas  scarcelj  blown!" 

I  WAS  sitting  the  other  evening  pondering  over 
the  fire,  when  the  servant  entered  the  room  and 
delivered  to  me  a  note. 

The  sable  hue  of  the  signet  bespoke  the 
mournful  import  of  the  communication,  and  I  re- 
cognised in  the  handwriting  that  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  endeared  of  my  friends.  I 
hastily  broke  the  seal  and  perused  its  distressing 
contents. 

•*  Come  to  me,*  it  said,  "  we  have  lost  our 
babe ;  Mary  and  myself  are  in  deep  affliction ; 
and  you  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  refuse  us  that 
consolation  which  your  sympathy  and  your  pre- 
sence will  afford." 

I  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons,  and 
repaired  to  the  dwelling  of  my  Mends,  whom  I 
found  overwhelmed  with  grief.  They  were  sitting 
by  the  fire,  totally  absorbed  in  their  sorrows.  My 
friend,  indeed,  seemed  to  bear  his  loss  witli  the 
feelings  of  a  father,  yet  with  the  firmness  of  a 
man ;  but  the  mothei^s  softer  nature  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  her  calamity,  and,  after  faintly 
endeavouring  to  bid  me  welcome,  she  sank  back 
in  her  chair,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  A  little  cherub  girl  was  playing 
round  the  room ;  and  with  her  innocent  expres- 
sions of  regret,  and  her  artless,  yet  often  poignant 
remarks,  alternately  soothed  and  increased  the 
anguish  of  her  parents. 

A  short  interval  ensued,  during  which  I  took 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the 
lost  child's  decease.  Its  dissolution  had  taken 
place  very  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  only  a 
few  hours  duration ;  and  the  pain  of  the  calamity 
was  thus  increased  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
it  had  occurred.  My  friends,  after  this  explana- 
tion, relapsed  into  their  previous  silence,  and  a 
paose  ensued  whkh  I  was  both  unable  and  un- 
)rilling  to  internipt. 


Our  mutual  silence  was  at  length  broken  by 
the  fond  feelings  of  the  bereaved  mother,  who 
desired  me  to  view  the  dear  object  of  her  love, 
her  departed  infant.  **  You  knew  my  boy  when 
living,"  she  said,  "  and  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  unwilling  to  behold  him  now  he  is  dead;" 
and  she  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining  room  in 
which  the  infant  lay. 

The  care  of  the  anxious  parent  was  evident  in 
all  that  surrounded  her  departed  child,  and  the 
infant  seemed  as  much,  if  not  more,  the  object  of 
solicitude  now  that  it  was  about  to  be  consigned 
to  the  tomb,  than  when  it  clung  in  life  and 
beauty  to  the  maternal  bosom.  The  little  sleeper 
was  placed  in  a  kind  of  basket,  which  had  been 
its  resting-place  while  living,  and  was  attired  in 
the  night-dress  which  it  usually  wore.  A  rose, 
which  the  care  of  maternal  affection  had  placed  in 
its  little  hand,  afforded,  methought,  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  lovely  infant, — alike  beauteous  and  alike 
mortal! 

It  had  been  a  sweet  and  lovely  boy  when 
alive,  and  seemed  rather  to  have  gained  than 
lost  in  attraction  by  the  change  which  had  gradu- 
ally and  almost  imperceptibly  passed  over  it. 
The  small  and  rosy  mouth,  the  fair  and  innocent 
cheek,  the  pure  and  marble  brow,  were  as  bright 
and  beautiful  as  they  had  been  before ;  and  the 
eye,  which  was  partially  unclosed,  wore  an  ex- 
pression, which,  though  dim  and  languid,  was  so 
nearly  allied  to  animation  and  to  life,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  word,  nay,  a  whisper,  would  have 
sufficed  to  wake  the  little  slumberer  again  and 
call  it  back  to  existence.  Alas!  its  sleep  was 
the  sleep  eternal!  and  not  even  all  the  fondness 
of  a  mother's  sorrow,  nor  the  mother's  frequent 
kiss  imprinted  on  its  forehead,  could  awaken  its 
deep  repose  or  recal  the  seraph  spirit  that  had 
fied. 

We  stood  for  some  moments  mutely  gazing 
on  the  lovely  but  unconscious  object  of  our  at- 
tention, till  our  silence  was  painfully  broken  by 
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the  intnision  of  the  cider  child,  who  had  followed 
UB  from  the  drawing  room  and  mingled  her  artless 
expressions  of  regret  with  her  parents*  sorrows. 
"  Billy's  asleep,"  said  the  prattler,  and  touching 
the  hand  of  the  deceased,  she  tremblingly  ex- 
claimed,* **  and  he  is  so  cold.  Mamma,  wake  him 
for  me!** 

The  agonised  parent,  recalled  from  her  mo- 
mentary abstraction,  riused  the  surprised  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  eagerly  and  almost  convulsively 
clasped  it  to  her  heart,  as  if  anxious  to  secure 
her  remaining  treasure  from  the  grasp  of  the 
spoiler — Death  I 

I  followed  in  silence  to  the  drawing  room, 
where  a  fresh  burst  of  sorrow  relieved  the  suffer- 
ings of  my  friends.  There  are  emotions  which 
we  could  no  more  wish  or  attempt  to  repress  than 
we  would  restrain  the  whirlwind  in  its  rage  or 
the  ocean  in  its  fury.  This  impetuous  gust  of 
sorrow  exhausted,  while  it  soothed,  the  feelings  ; 
and  after  some  interval  I  found  the  mourners  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  listen  to  suggestions  which 
would  previously  have  seemed  intrusive  and  vain. 
I  then  endeavoured  to  urge  those  consolations 
which  it  is,  alas!  so  much  more  easy  to  recom- 
mend than  to  adopt,  and  which  poor  human 
nature  is  so  much  less  prone  to  practise  than  to 
preach. 

Imperceptibly  my  observations  were  first  list- 
ened to,  then  acquiesced  in,  till  at  length  they 
evidently  afforded  solace  and  relief.  The  mother, 
who  still  retained  her  surviving  treasure  on  her 
knee,  retired  to  consign  it  to  its  pillow,  and  the 
little  cherub,  as  she  extended  her  cheek  to  kiss 
me  a  farewell,  thanked  me  for  "  telling  mamma 
not  to  cry." 

Left  with  my  friend,  I  urged  still  more  strongly 
the  duty  and  the  advantages  of  fortitude.  His 
own  manly  mind  proved  my  best  auxiliary,  and  I 
found  in  his  breast  an  echo  to  every  sentiment 
that  was  dignified,  exalted,  or  resigned.  By 
degrees,  I  engaged  him  in  speculations  on  the 
subject  which  we  were  so  painfully  called  on  to 
contemplate.  We  endeavoured  to  consider  death 


rather  as  a  friend  than  a  foe ;  and  we  hazarded 
the  conjecture,  that  the  disembodied  spirit, 
exalted  and  refined  above  the  apprehensions  of 
earth,  may  possibly  regard  the  fears  of  mortality 
with  surprise  and  regret.  With  this  view  we 
assumed  that  the  philosophic  mind  may  look  on 
the  King  of  Terrors  as  a  friendly  messenger, 
commissioned  to  call  it  to  a  higher  existence  and 
a  better  world ;  and  may  welcome  his  approach 
with  the  same  delight  with  which  the  prophet 
may  be  supposed  to  have  hailed  the  chariot  of 
fire  that  was  sent  to  bear  him  to  the  skies.  We 
rei'iewed  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  and 
religion  which  have  prevailed  in  different  ages 
of  mankind,  and  contemplated  their  various 
opinions  as  to  a  change  of  being  and  a  future 
state.  We  noticed  the  firm  belief  entertained 
by  the  most  enlightened  heathens  of  another 
world,  and  the  fondness  with  which  they  clung 
to  the  hope  of  a  blissful  eternity.  We  remarked 
on  the  glimmering  of  light  which  was  permitted 
to  the  Hebrews*  and  concurred  that,  though  no 
definite  revelation  of  a  future  existence  was  held 
out  to  them,  yet  it  formed  too  frequent  and 
too  palpable  a  subject  of  allusion  to  admit  a 
doubt  of  its  having  been  hoped  and  aspired  after 
by  the  most  enlightened  and  holiest  of  their 
seers.  And,  lastly,  rising  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Christian  philosophy,  and  advertmg  to  the 
subject  of  our  mutual  regret,  I  begged  my  friend 
not  to  weep,  but  rather  to  rejoice  in  an  exchange 
which  transferred  his  lost  child  from  a  scene  of  suf- 
fering, of  error,  and  of  guilt,  to  a  state  of  pure, 
eternal,  and  uninterrupted  felicity ;  the  certainty 
of  which,  I  reminded  him,  was  assured  by  One 
who  can  neither  err  nor  deceive,  and  who,  in 
reference  to  little  children,  has  pronounced  that 
bis  kingdom  b  of  such  as  these. 

As  my  friend  grasped  my  hand  in  acknowledg- 
ment, and  tendered  his  thanks  for  my  sympathy, 
I  rose  and  bade  him  fiirewell,  happy  in  the  reflec* 
tion  that  my  exhortaUon  had  not  been  wholly 
fruitless,  nor  my  visit  altogether  ia  vain.— 
Hichardgon's  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse. 


A  SIGH  POR  THE  FIELDS. 


TO  • 


Thi  spring  at  length  is  in  the  sky. 

And  all  around  is  gay ; 
But,  ah  I  my  heart  is  sad — I  sigh 

For  green  fields  far  away : 
Would  that  I  might,  through  yon  blue  apace, 

From  this  brick  prison  flee, 
To  gaze  with  thee  on  Nature's  face^ 

Oh,  would  I  were  with  thee  1 

Oh,  would  I  were  with  thee  1  thy  feet 

Pressing  the  verdant  mead ; 
Around  thee  flowers,  the  bright,  the  sweet, 

And  breezes  sweet  indeed, 
Laden  with  fragrance  from  the  flowery 

And  carols,  loud  and  free, 
Of  birds,  who  hail  the  sunny  hour-* 

Ob|  would  I  were  with  thee  1 


I  covet  not  the  rich  man's  gold, 

Nor  prize  the  warrior's  meed : 
For  one  must  health  and  peace  be  sold ; 

For  one  must  nations  bleed : 
Proud  titles,  and  the  pomp  that  dwells 

With  rank,  can  charm  not  me  s 
But  thou,  amid  the  cowslip-bells, 

Oh,  how  I  envy  thee  1 
Alas  I  in  years  more  bright  than  these 

I  plucked  their  golden  store ; 
And  filled,  'mid  hum  of  envious  bees, 

Basket  and  pinafore ; 
But  now  a  cloud  is  in  mine  eye, 

Wishing  what  may  not  be ; 
I  breathe  the  town's  thick  air,  and  sigh) 

Yes,  sigh  to  roam  with  thee. 
May,  1836,  N. 
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Ths   trade   of  bookselling    seems   to   have 
been  established  at  Paris  and  at  Bologna  in  the 
Ivelith  century:    the    lawyers  and  universities 
caJIed  it  uito  life.     It  is  very  improbable  that  it 
existed  in  what  we  properly  call  the  dark  ages. 
Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  book  which  he  had 
bought  of  a  public  dealer  (a  quodam  publico 
mangone  librorum).     But  we  do  not  find,  I  be- 
lieYCp   many  distinct  accounts  of  them  till  the 
next   age.      These   dealers  were  denominated, 
** staiionarii"  perhaps  from  the  open  stalls  at 
which    they  carried  on  their  business;  though 
statio  is  a  general  w^ord  for  a  shop  in  low  Latin. 
They  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  by  those  of  Bologna,  to  have  sold 
books    upon   commission;    and  are  sometimes, 
though   not  uniformly,  distinguished   from  the 
librcurii — a  word  which,  having  originally  been 
confiacd  to  the  copyists  of  books,  was  afterwards 
applied  to  those  who  traded  in  them.     They 
sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writuig, 
(which,  with  us, — though,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
where  else, — have  retained  the  name  of  station- 
ery*) and  naturally  exercised  the  kindred  occu- 
pations  of  binding  and  decorating.     They  pro- 
bably eniployed  transcribers;  we  find,  at  least, 
that   there  was  a  profession  of  copyists  in  the 
universities  and  in  large  cities ;  and  by  means 
of  these,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
necessary  books  of  grammar,  law,  and  theology, 
were  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  use 
of  students;  but  with  much  incorrectness,  and 
fur  more  expense  than  afterwards.     That  inven- 
tion put  a  sudden  stop  to  their  honest  occupa- 
tion.  «  But,  whatever  hatred  they  might  feel  to- 
wards the  new  art,  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  its 
reception ;  no  party  could  be  raised  in  the  pub- 
lic against  so  manifest  and  unalloyed  a  benefit ; 
and  the  copyists,  grown  by  habit  fond  of  books, 
frequently  employed  themselves  in  the  somewhat 
kindred  labour  of  pressmen. 

The  first  printers  were  always  booksellers,  and 
sold  their  own  impressions.  These  occupations 
were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  the  risks  of  sale,  at  a  time 
when  learning  was  by  no  means  general,  com- 
bined with  the  great  cost  of  production,  (paper 


and  other  materials  being  very  dear,)  rendered 
this  a  hazardous  trade.  We  have  a  curious 
petition  of  Swcynheim  and  Pannartz,  to  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  1472,  wherein  they  complain  of  their 
poverty,  brought  on  by  printing  so  many  works 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  sell.  They 
state  the  number  of  impressions  of  each  edition. 
Of  the  classical  authors,  they  had,  generally, 
printed  two  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  of  Virgil, 
and  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  twice  that 
number.  In  theological  publications,  the  usual 
number  of  copies  had  also  been  five  hundred  and 
fifty.  Ihe  whole  number  of  copies  printed  was 
twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
It  is  possible  that  experience  made  other  printers 
more  discreet  in  their  estimation  of  the  public 
demand.  Notwithstanding  the  casualties  of  three 
centuries,  it  seems,  from  the  great  scarcity  of 
these  early  editions  which  has  long  existed,  that 
the  original  circulation  must  have  been  much 
below  the  number  of  copies  printed  ;  as,  indeed, 
the  complaint  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  shows. 
The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four-fifths 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Chevillicr  gives 
some  instances  of  a  fall  in  this  proportion.  But 
not  content  with  such  a  reduction,  the  University 
of  Paris  proceeded  to  establish  a  tarifi*,  according 
to  which  every  edition  was  to  be  sold,  and  seems 
to  have  set  the  prices  very  low.  This  was  by 
virtue  of  the  prerogatives  they  exerted,  as  we 
shall  soon  find,  over  the  book-trade  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  priced  catalogues  of  Colinsus  and 
Robert  Stephens  are  extant,  relating,  of  course, 
to  a  later  period  than  the  present  (the  fourteenth 
century);  but  we  shall  not  return  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  Greek  Testament  of  Colinccus  was 
sold  for  twelve  sous,  the  Latin  for  six.  The 
folio  Latin  Bible,  printed  by  Stephens,  in  1532, 
might  be  had  for  one  hundred  sous ;  a  copy  of 
the  Pandects  for  forty  sous ;  a  Virgil  for  two 
sous  and  six  denicrs;  a  Greek  Grammar,  of  CIc- 
nardus,  for  two  sous;  Demosthenes  and  iEschi- 
nes  (I  know  not  what  edition)  for  five  sous.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary,  before  we  can 
make  any  use  of  these  prices,  to  compare  them 
with  that  of  corn. — IlaUavCs  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope, 


SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 

EIGHTH    SITTING. 


Mt  little  boy,  of  three  years  and  a  half  old, 
came  running  into  my  bed-room  this  morning, 
with  the  following  exclamation,  "  O  papa,  come 
and  see  yourself! " 

Then  it  is  a  likeness,  thought  I,  and  a  good 
one. 

••  Ah,  my  charming  fellow,  I  wish  I  could  see 
myself,  truly  and  impartially!'' 


"  Yes,  papa,  it  is  yourself." 

This  testimony  was  corroborated  by  every  other 
person  in  the  family,  and  of  course  aiSPorded  to  all 
much  gratification.  But,  after  all,  neitlier  the 
mimic  canvass,  nor  the  mimic  glass,  can  do  more 
than  exhibit  the  shadow,  the  fleshless,  speechless, 
lifeless  shadow  of  oneself.  Where,  and  how,  can 
we  find  a  moral  portrait— an  image,  that  shall 
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Indeed  be  the  very  image  of  the  mind,  with  its 
passions  and  affections,  and  whatever  may  con- 
duce to  form  the  moral  character — a  resemblance 
so  vivid  and  just  that  may  display  and  impress 
the  truth  without  the  exaggerations  of  fancy,  or 
the  false  colounngs  of  self-adulation — a  reflection, 
as  in  a  glass,  of  the  breathing,  reasoning,  and 
acting  man,  by  which  to  dress  one's  thoughts? 
The  pencil  cannot  embody  the  conceptions  of 
the  soul,  or  reveal  the  motives  of  the  heart ;  and 
yet  these  are  the  important  objects  of  the  highest 
knowledge  and  the  grounds  of  a  profitable  self- 
examination. 

Probably  there  are  few  persons  capable  of 
affording  the  expense,  or  occupying  any  station 
of  importance  in  society,  who  have  not  at  some 
period  of  their  life  indulged  the  wish  to  have 
their  portrait  taken  *,  but  there  is  a  step  beyond  this, 
to  which  most  public  men  at  least  have  often,  it  is 
likely,  wished  to  proceed,  namely,  that  of  seeing 
some  genuine  mimicry  or  imitation  of  themselves 
in  the  acts  or  attitudes  of  their  own  particular 
profession,  by  which  they  might  be  placed  in  a 
po'sition  to  judge  of  themselves  as  though  they 
were  other  persons,  and  yet  with  the  consciousness 
they  were  io  a  sense  both  the  judges  and  actors. 
Where  is  the  pleader  at  the  bar,  the  debater  in 
parliament,  or  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  who  has 
not  desired  to  see  himself  represented  in  his  own 
proper  character  ?  Who  has  not  felt  an  anxiety, 
or  would  not  be  gratified  or  instructed,  to  hear 
the  actual  modulations  of  his  own  voice,  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  own  manner,  or  to  trace  the 
methods  of  his  own  oratory  in  the  discussion  of  a 
subject,  through  the  reflecting  glass  of  another's 
acknowledged  accuracy  of  imitation?  This  is 
doubtless  an  exercise  of  art,  in  many  respects 
demonstrably  superior  even  to  the  noble  art  of 
painting,  were  it  restricted  within  proper  bounds 
and  applied  to  its  legitimate  purpose.  It  has 
been,  indeed,  generally  employed  for  ridicule  and 
caricature,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  parties 
especially  concerned ;  but  this  Is  only  the  abuse 
of  a  power  which  is  manifestly  capable  of  a 
beneficial  application.  Let  but  the  successful 
imitator  practice  in  the  presence  of  the  individual, 
and  for  the  avowed  object,  at  his  own  solicitation, 
of  affording  the  materials  of  useful  inquiry  and 
observation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
what  advantages  might  accrue.  When  the  beam 
is  in  the  eye,  we  overlook  it  from  its  immediate 
contact  with  ourselves;  but  let  it  be  extracted, 
and  placed  at  a  distance  for  our  inspection,  and 
it  would  instantly  become  apparent  and  con- 
spicuous. And  thus  the  man  who  cannot  perceive 
an  awkward  attitude,  an  ungraceful  movement,  a 
faulty  pronunciation^  an  ineffective  or  incon- 
clusive mode  of  propounding  or  pursuing  a  sub- 
ject, might  at  once  become  conscious  of  either  or 
of  all  these  deficiencies,  when  thus  personated  and 
presented  to  view  ;  and  hence  would  spring  the 
benefit  of  inducing  an  aim  at  the  correction  of 


faults,  which  otherwise  were  not  seen  or  imagined 
to  exist.     Here,  too,  is  an  advantage  above  the 
mimicry  of  painting;  because  in  the  practice  of 
that  art  the  design  is  merely  to  imitate,  and  there, 
in  the  perfection  of  the  copy,  it  ends,  for  we  can- 
not make  one  hair  white  or  black,  or  add  one  cubit 
to  our  stature ;  whereas  in  the  present  case,  the 
direct  and  moral  mtention  of  this  self-reduplica* 
tion,  or  living  portraii,  as  I  may  call  it»   is   to 
furnish  the  means  and  suggest  the  methods  of 
self-improvement.     The  natural  figure  is  fixed 
irrespectively  of  ourselves  and  unalterably,  and 
the  sole  end  of  the  pdnter  is  to  transmit  and 
perpetuate  it  as  it  is ;  but  the  accidents  of  pro- 
fession, as  they  may  be  termed,  or  the  methods 
of  oratory,  are  susceptible  of  continual  change, 
and  may  thus  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rection.     It  may  .be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
mimic  to  employ  his  art  for  this  express  object, 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  to  sit  for  this  kind  of  living  portrait ;  it 
might,  nevertheless,  be  a  very  useful  employment, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  b  not  unfrequentlj,  at 
least  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  desired. 

It  may  be  deemed  a  quaint  conception,  but 
nevertheless  is  one  with  which  there  will  pro- 
bably be  an  extensive  sympathy,  if  another  kind 
of  portrait  were  supposed,  the  practical  utility  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  questioned.  Let  us  then 
imagine  a  sort  of  shadowing  forth,  in  living  reality, 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral  feelings,  so 
that  not  the  corporeal  image,  but  the  true  and 
proper  man,  were  exhibited  to  himself.  Conceive 
that,  apart  from  the  mere  bodily  or  external  form, 
the  inward  character  were  shown,  in  the  spiritual 
semblance  of  its  faculties,  passions,  and  principles 
— that  another,  and  yet  not  another,  self  conld  be 
made  to  appear  to  one*s  own  view — to  the  view,  if 
not  to  the  sigh^  yet  of  the  inward  consciousness 
— so  that  the  mechanism  of  thought,  the  opersr 
tion  of  motives,  the  workings  of  the  mind,  the 
moral  apart  from  the  material  man,  could  be  as 
distinctly  seen  as  the  portrait  of  the  latter  is 
made  visible  on  the  canvass.  Thus  should  we 
become  capacitated  to  see  the  very  soul,  and  to 
contemplate,  in  undeniable  fact,  our  inward,  men- 
tal, and  identical  selves ;  and  were  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  we  could,  as  it  were,  stand  by,  in 
pure  and  impartial  observation  of  the  truth  of 
character,  to  look  at  this  inward  portrait,  and 
trace  at  once  its  accuracy  and  its  painful  de- 
velopments, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ex- 
amination of  this  second  self  might  be  attended 
with  manifold  and  manifest  advantages. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  mere  fiction  or  play  of 
fancy.  If  such  a  visioned  or  pictured  image  of 
oneself  be  not  literally  possible,  or  but  just  con- 
ceivable as  one  of  the  wild  imaginings  of  the 
mind,  there  are  some  obvious  approaches  to 
it  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has  unfolded  for 
wbe  and  beneficial  purposes.  In  that  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  our  minds  wh|ch  wc  denominate 
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consciousness,  the  soul  becomes  the  spectator  of 
itself,  and  views  a  reflected  identity  in  the  very 
glass  of  truth.  So  perfect  and  so  powerful  is  this 
exhibition,  by  the  very  law  of  our  nature,  that  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  deceive  others,  and  to 
induce  them  to  believe  that  we  are  other  and 
better  than  we  are,  which  attempts  may  be  very 
successful,  and  in  defiance  too  of  all  the  artifices 
of  the  mind  itself  to  perplex  its  own  conscious- 
ness, the  very  image  is  there,  and  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  motive  or  the  passion  is  vividly  and 
irresistibly  impressed.  This  inward  mirror  is  so 
placed  by  the  Creator,  that  no  sentunent  can 
exist  without  being  reflected  by  it  upon  our  own 


minds,  and  no  thought  or  feeling  can  arise  with* 
out,  in  its  egress  into  action,  passing,  so  to  speak, 
this  reflecting  medium.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
outward  glass  which  corresponds  entirely  with 
that  within,  and  throws  back  the  imaged  con* 
sciousness  upon  the  heart:  it  is  the  Scriptures. 
Here  human  nature  is  seen  in  its  genuine  charac- 
teristics, and  every  nature  or  individual  for  him- 
self may  discern  the  most  secret  workings  of  his 
own  spirit;  and  surely  the  correctness  and  the 
correspondence  of  these  two  reflected  images,  or, 
if  you  please,  the  accuracy  of  these  two  moral 
testimonies,  are  adapted  to  impart  profitable  and 
varied  instnictton.  X. 


LETTER-WRITING. 


"  Thk  Polite  Letter-writer,"  and  **  Every  Man 
his  own  Correspondent,*  I  have  never  read.  They 
are  doubtless  two  bewitching  books,  able  to  trans- 
feral any  stick  of  a  gentlemen  into  at  least  a 
three-penny  post.  I  am  the  more  particular  in 
disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  these  htterary  au- 
thors, as  I  would  not  my  reading  public  should 
hnagine  me  guilty  of  plagiarism.  Believe  me,  I 
am  quite  virtuous. 

Something  I  have  to  say  touching  most  sorts 
of  letters— Aot  all.  For  instance,  I  have  nothuig 
to  say  of  lawyers'  letters,  those  peremptory  "  how 
dont  you  do's,"  Charons  of  Fleet-ditch,  purveyors 
of  bread  and  water,  whose  words  run  through  the 
heart  coriLscrew-wise,  outraging  a  tidbit  at  the 
table,  and  mixing  aloes  in  our  wine : — they  cannot 
reach  me, — I  am  off,  away  from  the  land  of 
credit— no  dun  can  knock  at  my  door, — we  deal 
for  ready  money  only.  For  the  same  reason  I 
am  silent  about  tailors'  cross-legged  scrawls, 
coming  like  a  needle  at  the  wind-up  of  one's 
Christmas  merriment,  telling  us,  modest,  hurrying 
rogues,  they  have  "a  small  bill  to  make  up  by 
Saturday  next,"  and  **  hoping  for  future  favours." 
1  wear  my  own  coat!  A  man,  out  of  Britain,  may 
liFe  as  happy  as  Job ;  for  recollect  Job  had  no 
debts.  Nor  will  I  speak  of  the  letters  of  great 
men  deceased,  golden  authors,  or  tinselled  au- 
thorities: they  speak  for  themselves.  Nor  of 
mercantile  letters — ^yes,  they  must  have  their  due ; 
for  they  uphold  our  commerce,  and  commerce 
upholds  our  brave  old  England,  and  all  her  old 
incumbrances — Alas!  poor  England!  By  the  head 
of  Hermes,  though  most  interesting  compositions 
to  pursy  exchangers  and  young  ledger-students, 
they  are  unworthy  of  his  votaries!  His  other 
votaries,  thieves  and  pickpockets,  can  surely 
write  better— -though  not  to  my  knowledge  :  for- 
tunately for  society  at  large,  and  perhaps  for  my- 
self, I  have  no  correspondence  with  these  *'  gen- 
tlemen of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon."  But 
look  at  their  every  day,  or  rather  their  every 
night  language :  is  it  not  fanciful  ?  While  they 
<}«ooFate  their  theft  of  linen  from  a  hedge  with 


the  cant  expresdon  of  "  nunming  the  snow,"  with 
many  other  similar  snatches  at  poetry,  I  cannot 
forbear,  in  an  imaginative  point  of  view,  placing 
them  far  above  Menury's  humbler  servants.  To 
make  short  work,  I  divide  merchants  into  two 
classes— the  laconic  and  the  flummery.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  the  first : — 

"Gentlemen.  Youi's  ninth  received.  Con- 
tents noted.  Arrived,  Jenny^  Saunders.  She 
cleared  the  Custom-house  yesterday.  Her  hams 
not  yet  landed.  Hope  they  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Enclosed  last  price-curreut.  Since  which 
a  spirit  in  the  rum  market.  Wines*  best,  run  off 
quickly.  Lead  heavy.  Copper  very  dull.  Tin 
plates  look  lively.  Much  done  in  tidlow.  Wax 
sticks  on  hand.  Feathers,  goose,  are  down.  Skins 
do  not  get  off.  Great  demand  for  hemp  by  the 
Government.  Coffee,  very  good,  this  morning, 
with  sundry  parcels  of  sugar,  eagerly  sought  after. 
Our  Exchange,  one  half,  has  fallen.  Money 
scarce,  and  therefore  great  difficulty  with  bills. 
Bristles  rising.     We  are,  Gentlemen,  &c." 

The  other  style  is  "  tedious  as  a  king,"  and  I 
cannot  "  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  on  your 
worships."  It  generally  contuns  advice  of  a 
bill  being  drawn,  and  rings  a  bob-major,  as  thus : 
— ^"  Honour  to  acknowledge  your  esteemed 
favour — have  the  honour  to  transmit — ^valued  on 
your  respected  house  in  favour  of  our  esteemed 
and  valuable  friend — ^not  doubting  but  your  re- 
spected house  will  favour  us  by  duly  honouring 
—and,  with  the  most  perfect  esteem  and  respect, 
we  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

What  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  perpetrations! 
Come  let  us  talk  of  servant-maids.  Their  let- 
ters are  always  worth  something  to  themselves 
or  others,  as  they  have  neither  time  nor  postage 
to  throw  away.  They  write  only  when  a  passion 
becomes  too  restless  to  stay  within  doors.  I  take 
great  interest  in  their  unskiUiil  attempts  to  throw 
a  veil  over  their  impatience.  Bad  grammar,  and 
worse  spelling,  a  clumsy  folding  up,  eccentric 
splashings  of  thimble-sealing,  and  an  upside  down 
direction,  are,  to  many  persons,  their  chief  re- 
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commendations ;  though,  to  my  mhid,  these  are 
no  more  than  the  scenery  and  dresses  to  a  good 
comedy  ;  they  "  hold,  as  't  were,  a  mirror  up  to 
nature," — a  crooked  one,  I  grant.  Here  I  see 
many  follies,  mixed  with  their  share  of  goodness, 
and  sometimes  without,  making  odd  faces  as  they 
peep  through  our  language  in  rags.  The  purchase 
of  a  new  bonnet,  with  Mrs.  Mausby*s  assurance 
"it  is  the  prettiest  thing  she  ever  made,  and  be- 
sides tliat,  she  has  not  a  bit  more  of  the  stuff," 
is  foUovred  by  challenging,  per  post,  her  former 
fellow-servant  to  make  holiday  some  day  next 
week;  and  thus,  at  a  trifling  expense,  vent  is 
given  to  the  exuberance  of  that  vanity  without  a 
becoming  share  of  which  neither  a  scullion  nor  a 
princess  would  look  half  so  charming.  In  an 
affair  of  jealousy,  when  she  writes  to  the  crony 
friend  of  a  rival,  that  she  intends  for  evermore 
to  have  done  with  Mr.  Jemmy,  because  she 
knows  he  keeps  low  and  disagreeble  acquaint- 
ances,— ^how  innocent  is  her  revenge  compared 
to  the  cruel  and  ignorant  Roxana'sl  When  I 
read  Molly's  wrathful  story  of  some  vail  or  per- 
quisite being  ui^justly  witheld  from  her  share  of 
the  kitchen  spoils,  and  observe  her  anger  exhaust- 
ing itself  as  her  fingers  become  weary  of  the  pen, 
I  connot  but  lament  that  Thetis  did  not  teach 
her  son  to  read  and  write,  and  thus  have  saved  a 
whole  Iliad  of  fury  and  slaughter,  though  it  were 
pity  to  loSe  the  poem.  What  a  blessed  invention  is 
the  post,  whether  twopenny,  general,  or  foreign  1 
It  carries  off,  by  a  thousand  invisible  channels, 
liJLe  the  system  of  underground  draining,  half 
the  disorders  of  the  human  heart.  Let  every  one 
write  down  his  worst,  instead  of  putting  it  into 
practice.  A  spiteful  scrawl  cannot  well  do  much 
hann  in  the  world  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
sheet  of  paper  full  of  kindness  does  infinite  good 
to  all  parties.  One  of  this  last  description  lately 
fell  into  my  hands,  from  a  cook  at  Canterbury  to 
her  old  uncle.  She  enclosed — kind  soul! — a  two 
pound  note,  saved  from  her  quarter's  wages ;  said 
a  thousand  affectionate  things,  and,  after  wishing 
him  many  happy  days,  she — what  think  you  ? — 
she  quoted  Shakspearc  I  — "  May  gudness  and 
you  feel  up  one  moniment."  Thomson's  Sea- 
son's laying  in  the  window-scat  of  a  cottage  has 
been  pronounced  sufficient  evidence  of  the  poet's 
fame ;  but  what  is  that  compared  to  being  quoted 
by  a  Canterbury  cook  ?  There  is  another  species 
of  kind-hearted  letter-writing,  where  servant-maids 
almost  equal  their  too  susceptible  mistresses; 
but  this  falls  into  the  next  division  of  my  subject, 
and,  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  of  having  neglected 
it  so  long. 

Love-letters — ^here's  a  theme!  In  the  first 
place,  let  every  one  beware  of  counterfeits,  for 
such  are  abroad.  Few  genuine  ones  arc  to  be 
had  for  love,  and  none  for  money.  Finely 
wrought  compliments,  an  epigrammatic  style,  or 
any  thing  that  looks  like  great  care  and  study, 
is  a  sure  proof  of  heresy — tiiat  rogue  is  tiiiukhig 


of  the  girl's  money.  Raptures  and  complaints, 
sprinkled  with  something  stolen  from  Ovid  or 
Moore,  and  crow-quilled  on  the  best  gilt-edge, 
are  enough  to  startle  the  virtue  of  any  considerate 
young  lady.  Folks  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Tlicro 
is  another  sort  of  love  writing,  much  in  vogue  in 
this  our  philosophic  age,  downright  profanation, 
taking  upon  itself  to  prove  that  Cupid  has  found 
out  a  new  cut  to  the  heart, — namely,  by  sending 
his  arrows  first  through  the  brain :  it  makes  me 
wince  to  think  of  it.  Such  letters  are  treatises 
on  preternatural  history.  These  sedate  persons, 
who  generally  wear  flannel  nightcaps,  because 
the  head  should  be  kept  warm,  and  Angola  socks 
for  winter  wear,  because  the  damp  is  so  bad  for 
the  feet — these  mock  heroic  gentry,  I  say,  abso* 
lutely  assert  there  can  be  no  true  love,  except 
what  is  founded  on  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 
At  first,  as  they  argue,  it  must  be  no  more  than 
simple  esteem,  till,  ripened  into  a  softer  feeling 
by  a  similarity  of  taste,  and  a  congeniality  of  sen- 
timent in  matters  of  religion  and  morality,  it 
haply  attains  to  something  the  value  of — a  plain 
gold  ring  and  the  parson's  blessing.  A  very  com- 
fortable doctrine  for  those  with  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fall  in  love.  Just  as  if  Romeo  and  Juliet 
ever  thought  of  more  than  one  sentiment  in  each 
other's  breast;  and  their  love  was  truer  than 
metaphysics.  I  must  quit  such  a  subject — ^fiesh 
and  blood  can't  bear  it.  Now  for  a  hint  at  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose.  It  is  no  such  difl&cult 
matter  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  hypocrisy 
in  these  affairs,  as  some  old  people  imagine.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  here  are  a 
few  uifallible  signs  of  an  unfeigned  passion.  Let 
them  always  bear  in  mind  that  obscurity  is  the 
grand  point.  Tliere  ought  to  be  so  restiess  a 
confusion  in  the  lover,  that,  far  from  its  being 
necessary  his  mistress  should  find  his  letter  in- 
telligible, he  should  be,  after  an  hours  respite, 
incapable  of  explaining  his  own  meaning :  it  is 
quite  sufficient  if  he  thought  he  understood  liini* 
self  at  the  time.  If  thou  art  guilty  of  a  pretence 
to  the  drowsiness  of  reason,  **  there  is  no  more 
faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune."  This  is  a 
general  rule,  and  as  the  style  is  inimitable,  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  deception.  Any  attempt,  thougli 
a  flurried  one,  at  sense  or  connexion  of  sentences, 
is  fatal.  Again,  a  constant  interchange  of  the 
sublime  and  the  bathos  is  indispensable ;  together 
with  certain  usual  epithets  of  endearment,  in 
endless  repetition ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  lively 
idea  of  dying.  To  uninterested  persons  such 
effusions  may  appear  insipid,  and  probably  silly, 
but  their  opinion  is  of  no  importance.  In  fact, 
to  the  parties  themselves,  if  they  ever  happen  to 
fall  out  of  love,  they  will  certunly  be  as  little 
amusing  as  a  physician's  prescriptions  to  his 
patient  just  happily  recovered  from  a  fever.  Let 
not  my  readers,  fair  ones  I  mean,  imagine  I  en- 
tertain any  disrespectful  notions  of  love,  or  that 
my  temper  is  soured  by  a  parcel  of  billets-doux 
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returned  on  my  hands.  All  my  intention  is,  to 
show  that  the  young  blooming  god  ought  not  to 
expose  himself  in  black  and  white. 

Hate-letters  ought  not  to  come  next,  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  they  are  welcome.  These, 
whether  expressed  in  reproaches  or  threats,  con- 
tempt or  indignation,  are  wonderfully  energetic. 
0(  all  passions,  anger  is  the  most  eloquent.  It 
is  easier  to  say  a  cruel  thing  than  a  kind  one. 
Milton's  devils  talk  better  than  his  angels.  It 
IS  more  difficult  for  love  to  express  itself,  in 
irords»  because  it  has  so  much  to  say;  while 
hatred  can  utter  its  heart  full  in  a  breath,  and 
aAerwards  expatiate  on  the  strength  of  its  own 
inspiration.  An  angry  man,  and  a  good  one  at 
the  same  time,  always  writes  more  bitterly  than 
he  would  have  spoken ;  this,  at  first  sight,  seems 
onaccountable,  as  the  comparatively  slow  motions 
1^  the  pen  must  give  him  the  more  time  for 
reflection ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  cause  of  this 
excess  arises  from  having  a  blank  piece  of  paper 
before  him  instead  of  a  human  countenance, 
which  latter  must  be  very  bad  indeed  not  to 
•iraken  some  remorse.  The  greatest  provoca- 
tion to  write  a  hate-letter  is  in  answer  to  a  trea- 
cherous friend,  who  still  addresses  you  through- 
out in  the  kindest  manner,  with  a  "my  dear 
sir,*  at  the  beginning,  and  ends  with  a  "  yours, 
most  sincerely."  In  this  case  it  may  be  excus- 
able to  dip  your  pen  in  gall ;  but  will  that  do 
t&y  good  f  On  Uie  contrary,  it  is  more  noble, 
more  manly,  to  pay  respect  even  to  the  ashes 
of  friendship. 

Now  are  a  swarm  of  notes,  like  gnats,  buzzing 
about  me,  all  claiming  attention  to  their  several 
merits.  One  without  a  seal,  yet  pretending  to 
the  title  of  a  letter,  boasts  of  introducmg  strange 
gentlemen  to  one  another.  A  second  makes 
wary  inquiries  about  the  "  cleanliness,  sobriety, 
and  honesty  **  of  a  housemaid,  footman,  or  cook. 
Then  a  crowd  of  borrowers  perplex  me,  by  re- 
questing the  loan  of  a  fish-kettic,  or  the  last 
canto  of  "  Don  Juan,"  or  a  trifle  to  be  repaid  in 
a  fortnight.  And,  lastly,  a  very  agreeable  one 
offers  to  bribe  me  with  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
I  cannot  possibly  accept  it. 

At  length  I  .arrive  at  what  my  fingers  have 
been  aching  to  come  at — ^letters  from  a  friend ; 
or,  if  the  world  will  allow  it,  from  many  friends. 
In  my  opinion,  friendship  can  best  express  itself 
by  the  pen;  firom  which  alone,  the  closest  friend- 
ships have  sometimes  originated.  "  The  plea- 
sure of  society  among  friends,"  La  Bruyere  tells 
us,  **  is  cultivated  by  a  resemblance  of  opinions 
on  points  of  morality,  and  by  some  difference 
of  taste  in  the  sciences."  Yet  this  pleasure  may 
exist  in  parties  who  can  separate  for  ever  without 
much  regret ;  while  that  honest,  glowing  senti- 
ment, of  all  others  the  least  selfish,  never  so 
thrills  in  our  hearts  as  when  our  friend  writes  to 
US;  and  it  must  be  often,  and  in  all  his  moods, 
in  bis  hopes  and  fears,  in  his  joys  and  sorrows; 


not  the  careless  correspondence  between  two 
worthy  gentlemen  in  acyoining  counties,  when  a 
day's  ride,  or  haply  a  walk,  can  bring  them  face 
to  face.  No;  the  letter  must  have  been  long 
on  the  road,  must  be  stamped  with  a  foreign 
post-mark,  to  make  it  precious ;  or  with  an  Eng- 
lish stamp,  to  him  who  is  called  "  the  foreigner," 
wherever  he  travels  away  from  his  endeared 
associates.  It  is  enough  to  make  sweet  the 
pain  of  actual  banishment.  Let  those  who  live 
out  of  their  own  country  describe,  if  they  can, 
the  emotion  they  feel  as  they  burst  the  seal  of 
such  a  letter. 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  with  those  at  home, 
that  the  one  abroad  does  not  write  so  often  as 
be  ought.  I  suspect  thefe  is  little  justice  in 
it.  The  one  abroad  will  hardly  fail,  until  wearied 
out  by  neglect;  he  will  be  wise  enough  to  bait 
his  hook.  The  fact  is,  (and  why  conceal  it  ?) 
there  is  manual  labour,  time  occupied,  and  no 
small  resolution  requisite,  to  fill  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  a  minute  character,  which,  every  one  knows, 
is  expected  between  friends ;  and  these  are  the 
sole  reasons  of  their  deferruig  it  from  day  to  day, 
with  an  evil  worrying  conscience,  till  at  last  they 
are  often  ashamed  of  writing.  I  never  have  put 
faith  in  the  phrase  of  "  the  pleasure  of  writing  to 
you,"  as  I  invariably  find  it  used  by  the  worst 
correspondents;  it  is  a  lymg  bit  of  civility. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
stroll  about  the  fields,  filling  up  an  imaginary 
letter;  but  when  we  sit  at  our  desks  to  turn  it 
into  reality,  it  becomes  downright  work,  and  is 
cheerfully  performed,  solely  because  it  is  the 
means  of  getting  another  in  return.  Besides,  an 
absentee,  if  he  happens  to  be  remiss,  should  bo 
treated  with  charity ;  he  requires  evidently  more 
attention  than  those  left  behind.  They  have 
their  ordinary  occupations  and  associations ;  they 
miss  but  a  single  link  in  the  chain;  a  traveller 
has  torn  himself  from  all.  Again,  this  feeling 
must  not  be  omitted  in  the  balance : — ^he  who  is 
at  a  distance  has  better  grounds  for  the  suspicion 
of  being  forgotten,  while  his  friends  have  an 
assurance  that  he  cannot  possibly  forget  his 
home. 

Some  there  are  whose  labours  might  be  spared ; 
I  have  long  ceased  to  encourage  them.  They 
fill  the  first  page  with  apologies  for  not  having 
answered  me  earlier;  this  is  worse  than  their 
silence.  The  next  thmg  is,  to  echo  every  cir- 
cumstance I  have  related  for  their  amusement ; 
and  their  sentences,  one  after  the  other,  set  out 
with  "your  account  of" — ^** how  delighted  you 
must  have  been  when  **^"  I  envy  the  journey 
you  had  from " — *'  as,  you  observe,  the  climate 
must  be" — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter; 
and  this  they  call  answering  me.  Then  follow 
loving  remembrances  from  all  the  family,  sever- 
ally and  collectively;  and  they  finish  with  an- 
other apology,  far  more  reasonable  than  the  first, 
for   having  "troubled  me  with  so  much  non- 
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sense."  There  are  otben  who  fly  off  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  To  execute  something  worthy 
of  being  sent  across  the  channel,  and  of  the 
postage,  is  to  them  a  serious  matter— quite  an 
undertaking.  They  tease  their  bndns  for  a  fit 
subject,  ponder  on  the  best  things  that  may  be 
said  upon  it,  and  send  you,  not  a  letter,  but  an 
intolerable  essay.  A  few  general  rules  may  be  of 
use :  the  principal  one  is,  as  in  conversation,  to 
keep  in  mind  the  taste  and  character  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  are  writing.  It  is  always  folly 
to  assert  you  have  **  really  nothuig  to  say,"  unless 
it  is  your  belief  you  would  remain  dumb  in  his 
company.  Never  touch  on  politics  to  one  who 
cares  pot  for  a  newspaper;  uideed,  it  is  well  to 
omit  them  on  every  occasion,  as  they  read  better 
in  print.  With  a  matter-of-fact  man,  you  must 
imagine  yourself  in  a  witness-box ;  no  exaggera^ 
tion,  nothing  figurative,  I  would  not  trust  a 
metaphor;  he  maybe  confused,  or  misled,  or, 
what  is  worse,  suspect  you  intend  to  impose  upon 
him.  You  have  no  small  advantage  in  address- 
ing a  literary  man :  with  him  every  thing  is  in- 
teresting that  is  worth  telling ;  however,  news 
of  new  books,  or  of  a  very  old  one,  ought  to 
occupy  a  considerable  space.  To  a  lady,  young 
or  old,  a  story  is  acceptable ;  and  let  it  be  spiced 
with  love.  Sy-the-bye,  I  have  to  beg  pardon  of 
the  ladies  for  not  having  yet  said  a  word  about 
them.  Perhaps,  as  they  have  so  constantly  been 
prabed  for  their  skill  in  letter-writing,  it  appeared 
to  me  a  work  of  supererogation.  I  assure  them 
that,  were  the  world  entirely  composed  of  ladies, 
a  gentleman — and  then  he  must  be  the  man  in 
the  moon — would  know  better  than  to  drop  any 
instructions  on  this  point.  It  is  said  the  reason 
of  their  excelling  is,  that  they  write  as  they  talk. 
I  insist  upon  it,  their  writing  is  superior;    at 


least,  that  their  pens  run  on  like  their  tongaes 
in  their  pleasantest  and  happiest  moods.  Then 
— a  great  recommendation  to  a  traveller— they 
have  the  art  of  bringing  to  one's  mind  home, 
more  than  can  any  master  of  a  house;  every 
word  breathes  of  their  own  atmosphere,  till  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  you  can  be  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance.— Surely  I  am  only  next  door!  After 
what  I  have  thus  said  publicly,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
rewarded-^secretly,  if  they  prefer  it;  and  no 
doubt  this  will  increase  the  number  of  my  £ur- 
handed  correspondents.  Men's  letters  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  too  stubborn  a  nature;  they 
will  not  bend  to  petty  circumstances;  or,  if  they 
do,  it  is  but  a  kind  of  Dutch  painting^they  either 
omit  them  altogether,  or  paint  them  with  an 
awkward  minuteness,  leaving  nothing  to  the 
imagination.  "  In  your  next  'describe  your  pr&< 
sent  sitting-room" — ^were  the  few  woids  which 
made  me  feel  the  force  of  the  writer's  firiendship, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  all  that  concerned 
me,  far  more  than  a  very  long  sentence  which 
preceded  it,  where  he  expressed  hb  regret  at 
our  being  sepan^ted.  Of  all  letters,  the  most 
magical  in  their  effect  are  those  written  in  a 
state  of  pure  enjoyment,  full  of  high  animal  spi- 
rits. Sorrows  will  have  their  way,  and  it  is  fit 
they  should  ;  but  if  we  are  happy,  why  not  make 
it  appear  ?  The  gravest  philosopher  can,  if  he 
chooses,  clap  on  his  wig  with  the  hind  part 
before;  and  his  profoundest  thoughts  will  lose 
nothing  in  being  uttered  with  a  laugh.  So  great 
an  epicure  in  this  science  as  I  am,  could  give 
as  many  receipts  as  that  kitchen-favourite.  Dr. 
Kitchener.  But  at  this  moment  I  am  all  impsp 
tience :  the  post  arrived  an  hour  ago,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  leathern  bag  must  by  this  tune 
be  sorted. 


THE  SABBATH  IN  SWEDEN. 
(From  Roe  WiUon's  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Denmark.) 


It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  in  a  country 
released  from  the  darkness  and  superstition  of 
Catholicism,  and  where  the  principles  of  Protest- 
antism and  Lutheranism  form  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  constitution,  so  little  attention 
should  be  paid  to  what  I  humbly  conceive  the 
proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  are  so  little  aware  how  widely  this  is 
at  variance  with  the  rules  of  that  faith  which 
they  profess,  and  the  practice  of  their  brethren 
in  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
where  the  blessed  light  of  the  Reformation  is 
allowed  to  shine  forth  with  such  unrivalled  lustre. 
It  is  true  that  divine  service  is  performed  in  the 
different  churches  on  that  day;  yet  the  shops 
are  allowed  to  remain  open,  carts  and  carriages 
passing  along  during  divine  service,  tradespeople 
going  after  their  callings,  and  strolling  about  as 


on  any  other  day.  In  the  afternoon  I  could 
discover  no  difference  between  the  capiul  of 
Sweden  and  that  of  France  in  this  respect,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  that  in  the  former  the  amuse- 
ments and  exhibitions  were  more  calculated  for 
the  lower  orders  than  on  other  days.  The  poh- 
lic-houscs  are  crowded,  pleasure-boats  full  of 
people  swarm  on  the  waters,  and  fishing  parties 
are  seen  along  the  banks ;  in  short,  there  is  a 
complete  "  turn  out,"  or  general  stir  among  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  all  hi  search  of  amusement 
On  the  Admu'alty  Island,  opposite  the  palace, 
where  are  public  walks,  are  found  houses  of 
entertainment,  and  bands  of  music,  nay,  dis- 
charges of  artillery.  The  theatre  is  also  thrown 
open,  where  I  observed  just  as  great  a  pressure 
for  admittance  as  in  Catholic  countries.  It  i< 
impossible  to  reconcile  such  a  flagrant  disregard 
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for  the  Sabbath  with  Protestant  principles,  and  a 
due  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  revelation  itself, 
in  which  the  great  God,  who  allowed  his  de- 
pendent creatures  six  days  for  the  arrangement 
of  their  worldly  concerns,  claimed  the  seventh 
as  peculiarly  his  own,  calling  upon  them  to  keep 
thb  day,  not  in  part,  but  the  whole  of  it,  and 
that  in  a  holy  and  devout  manner.    In  the  words 
of  an  apostle,  "he  that  regardeth  the  day,  re- 
gardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  he  that  regardeth  not 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it,** 
Such  a  violation  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
most  unquestionably  calls  aloud  for  correction, 
and  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  those  ministers 
of  religion  on  whom  so  high  a  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  souls  devolves.     Let  not,  I  entreat, 
my  testimony  alone  be  taken  as  an  authority  for 
the  fact :  the  reader  is  only  solicited  to  question 
any  one  person  who  has  travelled  in  this  country, 
whether  that  respect  due  to  the  Sabbath-day  is 
paid  to  it  as  in  Britain,  or  in  that  solemn  manner 
in  which  the  Almighty  himself  has  commanded, 
in  the  imperishable  page  of  revelation;  and  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  he  will  find  the  fact  con- 
firmed.    At  the  same  time,  I  do  admit  it  is  laid 
down,  that  a  different  mode  of  calculation  has 
been  adopted  in  Sweden,  and  the  Sabbath  is 
considered  to  begin  on  Saturday  night,  at  six 
o'clock,  and  to  end  at  the  same  hour  on  Sunday. 
Now,  on  this  I  would  remark,  that  if   the 
seventh  day  is  to  be  admitted  by  Christians  as 
"  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  their  God,"  it  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  invasion ;  and  it  necessa^ 
riiy  follows,  that  any  part  of  the  preceding  has 
not  the  least  connexion  with  this  day,  or  vice 
versa ;  but  the  Sabbath  must  be  understood  to 
commence  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Sunday  is  to  commence 
from  nx  o'clock,  or  any  other  hour,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  week,  and  to  be  finished  at  the  same 


hour  on  the  first,  when  the  Sabbath  is  totally  at 
an  end,  and  the  remaining  six  hours  of  that  day 
to  pertain  to  Monday, — by  this  calculation  three 
days  are  confounded  that  are  totally  distinct. 
Such  a  principle,  I  apprehend,  can  be  considered, 
in  no  other  light  than  an  arrangement  adapted 
for  the  accommodation  of  man  himself,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  afifbrd  him  time  for  pleasure  the 
moment  public  service  in  church  is  finished ;  in 
fine,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  whole  of  the 
seventh  day  must  be  considered  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and,  consequentiy,  a  period  of  time  that 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  true  purpose, 
and  so  disposed  of  in  order  to  meet  the  taste  of 
the  creature,  but  to  be  exclusively  set  apart  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  devout  contemplation,  and 
altogether  distinct  from  those  allowed  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  by  the  Almighty.  He  claims 
the  whole  of  the  seventh  as  exclusively  his  own, 
and  requires  it  to  be  sanctified,  not  only  in  com- 
memoration of  his  having  accomplished  the  glo- 
rious W9rk  of  creation,  during  six,  and  resting  on 
the  seventh,  which  he  hallowed,  but  to  keep  alive 
in  the  mind  of  men  tiie  glorious  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  the  great  Redeemer  of  our  world. 
Admitting,  however,  the  Swedish  plan  to  be 
proper  in  itself,  I  can  in  truth  aver,  that  I  took 
particular  pains  to  discover  whether  any  part  of 
the  evening  of  Saturday  was  marked  by  pecu- 
liar solemnities ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  this 
in  any  one  respect  whatever,  either  by  the  sound 
of  church-bells,  the  shops  being  shut  up,  or  any 
degree  of  tranquillity  in  the  streets.  On*  the 
whole,  if  we  admit  the  full  force  of  the  language 
of  the  word  of  God,  that  its  righteousness  **  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,**  so,  on  the  other  hand,  indul- 
gence and  frivolity,  amusement  and  dissipation, 
on  this  most  sacred  of  all  days,  must  be  consi- 
dered in  no  other  light  than  that  of  degrad- 
ing it* 


REVIEW. 


THE  CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  DRS.  PRICE  AND  PRIESTLEY  ON  THE  MATERIALITY  OP 

MIND. 


Ths  names  of  Priestley  and  Price  are  intimately 
associated  with  ideas  of  riots  and  revoltttions.  The  jeUs 
of  the  Birmingfaam  mob,  and  the  thander  of  Barke's 
•aiethemaa,  still  sound  in  onr  ears  with  appalling 
violence.  Bot  amid  these  humiliating  recollections  we 
are  soothed  and  thrilled,  by  seeing  oar  two  philoso- 
phers retiring  from  the  boisterons  contentions   of 

*  In  no  country  that  I  have  visited,  is  there,  perhaps, 
m  more  strict  regsrd  poid  to  the  Sabhath  than  in  Scotland. 
A  raceession  of  Acts  were  made  hy  the  parliaments,  1503, 
1S79,  1593,  1661,  1663, 1696,  to  enforce  a  proper  ohaenr- 
aaoe  of  iL  Such  was  the  anxiety  to  prevent  persona  from 
even  trmTelling  on  that  day,  that  there  is  an  Act  of  the 
Geoeral  Aasemhlj  of  the  church— the  highest  ecclesiastical 
court  in  the  kingdom — 19th  July,  1649,  expressly  decLu^ 
ing  that  pcnons  who  have  occasion  to  make  journeys  should 
be  obliged  to  produce  "  testimonials  from  the  place  where 
they  TMted  on  that  day,  when  they  were  from  home,  &c., 
to  their  ministers.**     Farther,  by  an  act  of  parliament 


politics,  to  "  beat  together  the  ample  field  of  seience,*' 
and  to  seek  that  truth,  which,  in  the  language  of  a 
writer  too  Uttle  read,  (1  Esdras  iv.  38,)  is  "the 
strength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages." 
Waiving,  however,  all  further  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stantiab  of  this  well-known  controversy,  and  the 
amiable  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted,  perhaps  our 

^16th  of  Jnne,  1646,  it  is  enacted  that  '*  skippers  or  sailors 
who  begin  any  voyage,  or  loose  ships,  barks,  or  boats  on 
the  Sabbath,  are  to  be  censured.**  Even  abstaining  wil- 
fully from  divine  service  on  Sabbath  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings  being  imposed ;  and  if  the  person 
was  unable  to  pay,  he  was  to  be  esqwsed  in  the  public 
stocks.. 

In  the  seventh  century,  St.  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, laid  down  several  regulations  to  the  Church  for  a 
rigorous  observance  in  England  of  this  day.  Among  others, 
he  commanded  that  **  persons  were  not  to  put  to  sea,  ride, 
or  travel  in  any  manner,  unless  to  church.** 
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readers  will  allow  os  to  offer  a  few  geneml  obserra- 
tiosB  on  thif  much-Utigated  question,  relating  to  the 
materiality,  or  immateriality,  of  the  hnman  mind. 

Even  Dr.  Priestly,  we  beUeve,  admits  that,  notwith- 
standitig  the  ceaseless  changes  that  take  place  in  our 
bodies,  there  is  still  a  something  within  us  that  re- 
tains a  feeling  of  identity,  through  all  the  Ticissitudes 
of  infancy,  manhood,  and  old  age  \  and,  likewise,  that 
there  is  in  the  machinery  of  our  constitution,  a  con- 
vergence of  sensations,  ideas,  and  emotions,  as  to  a 
common  focus,  so  as  that  it  is  the  tame  tomething  which 
sees,  hears,  understands,  belieyes,  doubts,  loves,  hates, 
admires,  despises,  Ho,  The  product  of  these  ad- 
missions may  be  thus  expressed:  Man  possesses  a 
permanent,  sensitive,  and  living  something,  which, 
though  it  resides  in  the  body,  is  as  distinct  from  it, 
*'  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood.''  Let  us  then, 
for  argument's  sake,  call  that  something  ''spirit," 
and  the  tenement  it  oecupiea  "matter."  We  must 
have  some  names,  (and  no  matter  what  they  are,) 
otherwise  we  could  not  speak  about  them. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  startled,  when  we  thus  affirm, 
at  the  outset,  that  the  ti9mee»  of  matter  and  of  spirit 
may  be  admitted  to  be  identieml,  without  at  all  affect- 
ing the  question  before  us.  The  term  **  essentia,"  is 
said  to  have  been  coined  by  Cicero,  but  it  never  ob- 
tained general  currency  till  the  schoolmen  introduced 
it  into  their  vocabulary,  and  gave  it  a  prominence  in 
all  their  metaphysical  writings.  Locke  speaks  of  two 
kinds  of  essences,  the  nominal,  and  the  real.  By  the 
former  is  meant  the  idiosyncrasies  of  an  object,  or 
those  peculiar  and  distinguishing  qualities  which 
characterise  it  as  a  separate  existence ;  or,  in  short,  those 
very  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from  every  thing 
else,  and  by  which  it  obtains  an  independent  individu- 
ality. The  term  **  real  essence"  is  employed  to  denote 
the  radical  elements  or  principal  attributes  of  a  thing ; 
or  that  which  belongs  to  every  such  thing,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  in  such  .a  way  that  the 
mind' cannot  conceive  anything  prior  thereto:  it  is 
that  which,  with  reference  to  its  subject,  presupposes 
nothhig,  but  yet  is  itself  presupposed  in  all  its  quali- 
ties ;  or,  in  short,  it  is  that  intangible,  indiscernible, 
and  indescribable  something  which  constitutes  the 
ultimate  basis,  or  substratum,  of  every  essential  and 
accidentali  or  of  every  primary  and  secondary  attri- 
bute. 

But,  leaving  this  for  a  moment,  there  is  another 
remark  we  wish  to  bring  in  apposition  with  it :  it  is 
this, — ^matter  and  spirit  are  known  unto  us  only  as  the 
permanent  subjects  of  certain  phenomena,  and  those 
phenomena  are  known  only  by  their  resultants  on  our 
own  consciousness.  We  cannot,  therefore,  define 
either  matter  or  spirit,  otherwise  than  by  describing 
the  properties  of  the  one,  and  the  functions  of  the 
other ;  or,  rather,  we  cannot  even  describe  such  pro- 
perties or  functions,  but  fix  words  or  arbitrary  marks 
for  their  effects  upon  our  own  minds.  In  fact,  our 
absolute  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  our 
individual  consciousness.  If,  therefore,  we  are  asked — 
what  b  matter  ?  we  can  only  say — it  is  that  which  (to 
us)  necessarily  associates  in  itself  certain  ideas,  desig- 
nated solidity,  extension,  &c.  And  if  we  are  asked — 
What  is  spirit  ?  We  can  only  answer,  in  the  same 
way, — it  ia  that  which  (to  us)  necessarily  associates 
in  itself  certain  ideas  which  we  call  thought,  feeling, 
&c.  The  former  is  merely  an  arbitrary  name,  given  to 
8  certain  aggregation  of  ideas  of  certain  qualities ;  and 
the  latter  is  an  equally  arbitrary  name,  given  to  a  cer- 
tain other  aggregation  of  other  qualities  or  properties. 

Here,  however,  it  is  important  to  observe,  an  ele- 
mentary principle  of  our  nature  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  believe  that  qualities  can  exist  in  isolated  in- 
dependence. We  know  that  matter  is  not  mere  extension 
or  colour,  &c. ;  we  know  that  mind  is  not  mere 
thought  or  feeling,  £cc. ;  the  conclusion,  therefore,  is 


inevitable^that  there  exist  somehow,  and  somewhere, 
certain  substrata,  to  which  such  properties  are  an- 
nexed, or  in  which  they  inhere.  Of  these  substrata, 
in  themselves,  we  can  form  no  idea  whatever,  unless 
indeed  it  be  the  simple  one  of  exutence ;  on  which 
supposition,  the  essences  of  all  things  would  be  iden- 
tical; so  that,  as  far  as  our  actual  qtprehentUm  a. 
tends,  the  substratum  of  spirit  is  rirtually  the  same  as 
the  substratum  of  matter;  because,  in  fact,  each 
amounts  only  to  a  certain  indefinable  ultimate  concep- 
tion, to  which  separate  classes  of  subordinate  con- 
ception are  attached.  In  the  one  case,  this  oltimste 
conception  receives  a  series  of  certain  adjuncts ;  and 
in  the  other  case,  it  receives  another  series  of  certain 
other  acyuncts ;  and  these  adjuncts  give  to  the  re- 
spective agglomerates  a  generic  difference  of  nature 
and  of  character.  Even  granting,  then,  the  basis  or 
ultimate  conception  to  be  the  same  in  both,  still  as  it 
is  to  the  modification  of  that,  combined  with  variou 
subordinate  ideas,  that  we  gives  the  names  **  matter" 
and  **  spirit,"  the  names  have  meanings  perfectly 
distinct ;  indeed,  so  distinct,  that  considering  tliem  u 
representatives  of  complex  ideas,  they  have  no  element 
in  common,  excepting  the  simple  idea  of  the  attribute 
of  being.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  mud,  sonbeans, 
and  souls,  are  but  different  combinations  of  properties, 
attached  to  the  same  parent  tnbftratum,  it  is  obvioaslj 
quite  as  proper  to  say  that  a  sunbeam  is  bat  a  refined 
species  of  mud,  as  that  spirit  is  but  a  refined  species 
of  matter ;  or,  to  put  it  in  a  more  mathematical  fonn, 
let  a  certain  combination  of  qualities  be  called  A,  and 
another  combination  of  different  qualities  B;  then. 
whatever  the  foundation  of  these  separate  combina- 
tions, A  is  no  more  B,  than  B  is  A,  or  X  Y  Z,  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  our  meaning  will  be  more  dearly 
understood  if  we  place  it  in  a  different  light  This, 
therefore,  we  shall  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent misapprehension.  Words  are  nothing  more  than 
arbitrary  signs  or  representations  of  our  own  concep- 
tions, having  no  direct  relation  to  things  as  thej  are  in 
themselves.  Let  matter  and  spirit  h^  thongbtofss 
you  please,  the  words  stand  for  nothing  more  than 
agglomerates  of  our  own  ideas,  so  that  the  difference 
or  identity  of  their  meaning  must  correspond  vith 
the  difference  or  identity  of  the  conceptions  they  are 
employed  to  express.  He  whose  mind  is  so  formed 
that  in  the  complex  idea  denoted  by  "matter," he 
finds  the  same  governing  elements  as  in  the  equally 
complex  idea  denoted  by  "  spirit,"  has,  in  reality,  but 
one  idea  for  the  two  representatives ;  so  that,  to  him, 
spirit  is  strictly  material,  and  matter  is  strictly  spi* 
ritual. 

In  consequence  of  the  language  of  philosophers,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  objects,  except  their  prvpertifi, 
we  are  apt  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  by  fancying  that 
we  understand  all  about  the  said  properties ;  wheitai. 
in  reality,  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  properties 
immediately,  than  of  the  substrata  to  which  they  in 
annexed.  To  us,  the  term  "property"  is  nothing 
more  than  the  symbol  of  a  certain  idea:  there ist 
doubtless,  an  efficient  cause  ab  extra  to  suggest  ths 
idea ;  but  what  that  cause  is,  human  sagsdty  can 
never  discover.  We  can  take  cognizance  of  it  only  « 
a  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  Take  divisibility 
as  an  instance :  there  is  of  course  an  extrinsic  etMe,-^ 
our  constitution,  as  rational  beings,  compels  as  to  be- 
lieve this ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  to  us,"  ^i^- 
sibility  "  is  but  a  conception  of  our  own  coining.  N<^f 
here  the  question  is,  can  this  conception  of  divisibilij 
be  involved  in  the  more  complicated  conceptioa  <n 
spirit  ?  If  not,  as  all  will  allow  to  be  the  case,  there 
comes  the  inquiry, — ^is  that  fact  a  suiBcieat  retwn  fif 
placing  the  aggregation  of  ideas,  involving  diriabilityt 
called  "  matter,"  and  the  other  aggregation  of  ideas, 
not  involving  divisibility,  called  "  spirit,"  under  dif» 
ferent  divisions  among  the  objects  of  knowledge  ?  Aiter 
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tU,  then,  it  18  dmply  a  questian  of  clafisification — a 
classification  of  oar  own  combinations  of  our  own 
cooceptioDS. 

But  let  us  Ulnstrate  this  by  a  few  examples :  We 
find  onrselTes  surrounded  by  myriads  of  objects,  which 
hare  many  and  obrious  features  of  agreement  and  dis- 
Al^reement ;  and,  according  to  our  perception  (or,  as 
Dr.  Brown  calls  iiffeeiing)  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement, we  arrange  them  under  separate  classes. 
e.  ff.  There  are  many  objects  which  have  four  legs : 
all  these,  howcrer  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
we  group  together  under  the  term  "  quadrupeds ;" 
bat  there  are  many  others  which  have  only  two  legs : 
and  these,  howerer  they  may  differ  among  one  an- 
other, we  designate  "  bipeds.''  Now,  although  qaad- 
nipeds  and  bipeds  confessedly  have  many  properties 
in  common,  (that  is,  they  excite  similar  ideas  in  us,) 
«.  17.  existence,  colonr,  &c. ;  still  as  long  as  our  principle 
of  classification  is  recognised,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  principle  be  a  good  one  or  otherwise,  no 
one  will  say  that  a  biped  is  a  quadruped,  or  yet  that  a 
qaadmped  is  but  a  refined  species  of  biped.  Again, 
we  see  a  certain  object,  which  contains  a  certain  de- 
pte  of  heat,  exhibits  a  certain  colour,  and  will  ignite 
combustibles,  &c.;  this  we  call  **  fire :"  we  likewise  see 
mother  object  which  possesses  a  certain  other  degree 
of  heat,  exhibits  a  certain  other  colonr,  and  will  even 
(xtiDgidah  fire,  &c. ;  this  we  call  **  water."  Yet 
ilthoY^h  ftre  and  water  hare  many  elements  in  com- 
mon, e.  ff.f  existence,  extension,  &c.,  no  one  will 
say  tikat  water  ia  fire,  or  that  fire  is  but  a  refined 
ipecies  of  water.  Once  more :  there  are  many  objects 
tfonnd  ns  which  exhibit  the  properties  of  extension, 
kc,  writh<nit  thonght ;  all  these,  however  various,  we 
call  "matter."  There  are  others  which  exhibit  the 
properties  of  thought  and  feeling,  &c.,  without  ex- 
tension ;  and  these,  however  they  may  differ  among 
themselves,  we  call  **  spirit."  ffdk  then,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  aggregation  of  ideas,  denoted  by 
"  matter,"  has  but  one  known  featnre  in  common  with 
the  aggregation  denoted  by  "  spirit,'*  namely,  simple 


entity.  And  as  it  is  with  the  known  properties  alone 
we  have  to  do,  otherwise  the  words  would  symbolise 
unknoien^  that  is  to  say,  no  ideas,  whatever  principle 
of  classification  be  adopted,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
spirit  or  mind  is  material. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  by  a  proper  analysis, 
this  long.agltatcd  controversy  may  be  shown  to  be 
mere  logomachy.  Let  the  materialists  point  out  but 
one  definite  quality  which  they  would  ascribe  to  mind, 
and  then  we  shall  have  a  legitimate  question  to  debate, 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  be  appropriable.  If  they 
predicate  extension,  or  figure,  or  colour,  &c.,  we  shall 
know  how  to  cope  with  them  ;  but  while  they  adhere 
to  alternated  generalitiea,  they  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument. 

After  all  that  Dr.  Priestley  has  said  about  matter,  as 
consisting  of  nothing  but  attractions  and  repulsions,  it 
must  still  be  admitted  that  matter  and  spirit  are  different 
species  of  attractions  and  repulsions;  or  at  least  ratftco/fy 
diiU^ereni  modifications  of  such  attractions  and  repul- 
sions. Let  it  be  granted  that  in  all  their  properties  they 
differ  in  toio,  except  being ,  (if  being  can  be  called  a  j9ro- 
pertg,)  and  We  care  little  by  what  names  they  may  be 
called.  If  any  one  thinks  these  appellations  should 
be  transferred,  let  him  do  so :  let  that  which  is  ex- 
tended be  called  "  spirit,"  and  that  which  thinks  be 
called  "matter;"  yet  even  then,  the  terms  should 
not  be  used  indiscriminately ;  or,  if  he  pleases,  let  him 
assume  that  entity  is  the  essence  of  both  matter  and 
mind,  (an  assumption,  by  the  bye,  perfectly  gratui- 
tous,) still,  as  matter  is  one  modification  of  that  entity, 
and  mind  another,  and  as  these  modified  totalities  are 
generally  different,  or  rather  in  most  respects  are  dia- 
metrically opposite,  we  repeat,  that  to  say  the  human 
mind  is  materiaij  is  a  glaring  contradiction  in  terms. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  glancing  over 
a  recent  publication,  whose  object  is  to  show  "  the 
materialism  of  the  mind  ;*'  that  work,  however,  is  so 
impregnated  with  the  lowest  scurrility,  that  we  shall 
not  stoop  to  mention  its  name, — for  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  refutation.  F.  F. 


MORNING. 


Thronsd  on  a  radiant  cloud  of  golden  light, 
The  rosy-fingered  mom  rides  up  the  sky, 

Glittering  with  gems  insufferably  bright, 
'Mid  the  pale  glory  of  her  forehead  high. 

Over  her  shining  car  the  fairy  hours, 
With  silver  wings,  in  airy  circles  fly. 
Bidding  the  fragrant  winds  go  forth  and  sigh 

Their  waking  music  to  the  sleeping  flowers. 

Perched  in  the  coverts  of  their  leafy  bowers. 
The  shrill-voiced  minstrels  sing  their  matin  lay. 
And  dewdrops,  coloured  by  the  Sun's  pure  ray, 

Fall  from  the  waving  bonghs  in  pearly  showers. 

T\kt  streamlet  wakes  anew  his  mellow  song. 

As  'mid  the  daisied  banks  he  glides  along. 


Wild  summer  roses  to  the  blushing  mom 

Their  fragrant  Incense  from  the  hedgerows  fling ; 

And  violets,  purpling  'lieath  the  shadowy  thorn. 
Breathe  their  rich  odours  ;  and  the  musky  wing 

Of  the  low- whispering  breeze  is  scattering  round 
A  thousand  sweets  at  day's  awakening. 
The  valleys  lift  their  voice,  the  meadows  sing. 

The  everlasting  hills,  with  verdure  crowned. 

Fling  back  the  echoes  of  the  joyous  sound. 
The  ocean  glitters  in  the  deepening  glow. 
While  silver  waves  with  softest  music  flow 

On  shingled  beach,  or  kiss  their  rocky  bound. 

And  men  from  pleasant  dreams  of  sleep  arise. 

As  morning  journeys  o'er  the  azure  aiies.     T.  W.  A. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 


Thb  Amalcan  physician,  Dr.  Rush,  thus  speaks  of 
the  utility  of  singmg,  not  only  as  an  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  corrective  of  the  too  common  tendency  to  pul- 
OHmic  complaints.  Vocal  music,  says  this  celebrated 
writer,  should  never  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  a 
yoang  lady.  Besides  preparing  her  to  join  in  that  part 
of  public  worship  which  consists  in  psafanody,  it  will 
caiitle  her  to  soothe  the  cares  of  domestic  life ;  and  the 
sorrows  that  will  sometimes  intrude  into  her  own  bosom 
majr  all  be  relieved  by  singing,  when  sound  and  senti- 
BMnt  unite  to  act  upon  the  mind.  I  here  introduce  a 
^Kt  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession ; 
od  tiiat  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast 
^TBllgiIlg,  contributes  very  much  to  defend  them  from 
tio«e  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and  other  causes 


expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afliicted  with 
consumptions,  nor  have  I  ever  known  but  one  instance 
of  spitting  blood  among  them.  This,  I  believe,  is  in 
part  occasioned  by  the  strength  which  their  lungs 
acquired  by  exercising  them  in  their  vocal  music ;  for 
this  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  education. 
The  music-master  of  our  academy  has  furnished  me 
with  an  observation  still  more  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
He  infDrmed  me,  that  he  bad  known  several  instances 
of  persons  who  were  strongly  disposed  io  consumption 
restored  to  health  by  the  exercise  of  their  lungs  in 
singing.  The  best  foreign  singers  have  been  remark- 
able for  longevity,  many  reaching  the  age  of  ninety 
yean  and  upwards. 

Press  Warrant  for  Singing  Boys.— The  only 
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WARD'S  MISCELLANY. 


impresiment  remembered  in  the  present  age  is  that  cruel 
expedient  which  was  once  resorted  to  for  procuring  a 
sufficient  number  of  able  men  to  serve  in  the  navy;  but 
in  former  times  it  was  frequently  resorted  to  for  ob- 
taining workmen  for  the  serrioe  of  the  long,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sloane  MS.  in  tiie  British  Museum, 
No.  2035,  a  species  of  the  same  tyranny  was  practised 
eren  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth  for  tiie  purpose  of 
getting  choristers  for  the  different  roysl  chapels.  Hie 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  which  bears 
her  majesty's  autograph: — 

**  By  the  Queene,  Elisabeth  R. 

"  Whereas  we  have  anthorysed  our  serraunte  Thomas 
Gyles,  Mr.  of  the  children  of  the  catbedrall  churche  of 
St.  Paule,  within  our  cittie  of  London,  to  take  upp 
suche  apte  and  meete  children  as  are  most  fitt  to  be 
instructed  and  framed  in  the  arte  and  science  of  musicke 
and  singinge  as  maye  be  had  and  found  out  within  anie 
place  of  thia  our  realme  of  England  or  Wales,  to  be  by 
his  education  and  bringinge  up  made  meete  and  liable 
to  serve  us  in  that  beh2tf,  when  our  pleasure  is  to  call 
for  them. 

"  Wee  therefore  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  will 
and  require  you  that  you  permit  and  suffer  from  hence- 
forthe  our  saide  servaunte  Thomas  Gyles  and  his  deputie 
or  deputies,  and  every  of  them  to  take  up  in  anye  ca- 
thedrall  or  collegiate  churche  or  churches,  and  in  everye 
other  place  or  places  of  this  our  realme  of  England  and 
Wales  suche  childe  or  children  as  he  or  they  or  anye  of 
them  shall  finde  and  like  of,  and  the  same  childe  and 
children  by  rertue  hereof  for  the  use  and  service  afore- 
saide  with  them  or  any  of  them,  to  bring  awaye  with- 
oute  anye  letts,  contradictons,  staye,  or  interruptions 
to  the  contrarie,  charginge  and  commandinge  you  and 
ererie  of  you  to  be  aydinge,  helpinge,  and  assistinge  to 
the  above  named  Thomas  Gyles  and  his  deputie  and 
deputies  in  and  aboute  the  due  executon  of  the  pre- 
mises for  the  more  spedie,  effectuall,  and  better  accom- 
plishing therof  from  tyme  to  tyme,  as  you  and  eyerie 
of  you  doe  tendar  our  vrill  and  pleasure,  and  will 
answere  for  doinge  the  contrarie  at  yor  periUes. 

**  Giuen  under  our  signet  at  our  Manor  of 
Grenewich,  the  xxvith  daye  of  Aprill,  in  the 
^vUth  yere  of  our  reign. 

"  To  all  and  singular  Deanes,  Prouostes,  Maisters, 
and  wardens  of  CoUegies,  and  all  ecclesiasticall  psons 
and  mynisters,  and  to  all  other  our  officers,  mynisters, 
and  subjects  to  whome  in  this  case  it  shall  apperteyne, 
and  to  everye  of  them  greetinge.*' 

Malibran. — ^A  young  English  singer  in  the  chorus 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  not  having  the  means  to 
follow  the  company  to  London,  resolved  upon  taking  a 
benefit  concert,  Malibran  having  promised  to  sing  for 
her.  By  chance,  on  the  evening  fixed  for  her  concert, 
Madame  Malibran  was  summoned  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  party.  The  b^n^dare,  uneasy  and  alarmed, 
requested  the  audience  to  be  patient.  11  o'clock  had 
struck,  and  Malibran  came.  After  singing  several 
romances,  she  took  the  lady  aside,  and  said,  "  I  pro- 
mised you  my  evening,  you  know :  well  I  have  contrired 
to  make  a  double  harvest  of  it.  Before  I  came  here  I 
sang  for  yon  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans',  and  here  are 
the  hundred  crowns  he  has  sent  you." — Mmiieal 
World. 

Shbbp  Chakmbd.-— In  my  early  youth,  I  went  with 
some  other  young  people,  one  day  during  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  summer,  to  seek  for  coolness  and  fresh 
air  on  one  of  the  lofty  mountains  which  surrounded  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  in  Lombardy.  Having  reached  by  day- 
br^  the  middle  of  the  ascent,  we  stopped  to  con- 
template the  Borromean  isles,  which  were  displayed 
under  our  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  when  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  which  were 
leaving  the  fbld  to  go  to  their  pasture.  One  of  our 
party,  who  was  n<r  bad  performer  on  the  flute,  and  who 


always  carried  his  instrument  along  with  him,  took  it 
out  of  his  pocket.  "  I  am  going,"  said  he,  "  to  turn 
Corydon  ;  let  us  see  whether  Virig^'s  sheep  will  recog. 
nise  their  pastor."  He  began  to  play.  Hie  sheep 
and  goats,  which  were  following  one  another  to  the 
mountain,  with  their  heads  hanging  down,  raised  them 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  flute,  and  all,  with  a  general 
and  hasty  movement,  turned  to  the  side  from  whence 
the  agreeable  noise  proceeded.  Gradually  they  flo<^ed 
round  the  musician,  and  listened  with  motionless  atten- 
tion. He  ceased  playing ;  still  the  sheep  did  not  stir. 
The  shepherd  with  his  steff  obliged  those  nearest  to  him 
to  move  on.  They  obeyed ;  but  no  sooner  did  theflnter 
begin  again  to  play,  than  his  innocent  auditors  agsin 
returned  to  him.  The  shepherd,  out  of  patience,  pelted 
them  with  clods  of  earth ;  but  not  one  would  move. 
The  fluter  played  with  additional  skill ;  the  shepherd 
fell  into  a  passion,  whistled,  scolded,  and  pelted  the 
poor  fleecy  amateurs  with  stones.  Such  as  were  kit 
by  them  began  to  march,  but  the  others  still  refiised  to 
stir.  At  last,  the  shepherd  was  obliged  to  entreat  osr 
Orpheus  to  stop  his  magic  sounds ;  the  sheep  then 
moved  off,  but  continued  to  stop  at  a  distance,  as  often 
as  our  friend  resumed  the  agreeable  instrument.  The 
tune  he  played  was  nothing  more  than  the  favorite  sir 
of  the  opera  at  that  time  performing  at  Milan.  As 
music  was  our  continual  employment,  we  were  delighted 
with  our  adventure ;  we  reasoned  upon  it  the  whole 
day,  and  concluded  that  physical  pleasure  is  the  hasis 
of  all  music. — Life  qf  Haydn. 

Haydn  used  to  relate,  with  much  pleasure,  a  dispute 
which  he  had  with  a  music-seller  in  London.  Amusing 
himself  one  morning,  after  the  English  fashion,  in 
shopping,  he  inquired  of  a  music-seller  if  he  had  an; 
select  and  beautiful  music?  "  Certainly,"  replied  the 
shopman,  *'  I  have  just  printed  some  sublime  music  of 
Haydn's."  "Oh,"  returned  Haydn,  "  I'U  hste 
nothing  to  do  with  that."  **  How,  sir,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Haydn's  music  I  And  praj 
what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  it  ? "  "  Oh,  plentj ; 
but  it  is  useless  talking  about  it,  since  it  does  not  suit 
me:  show  me  some  other."  The  music- seller,  wbo 
was  a  warm  Haydnist,  replied,  "  No,  sir,  I  have  music, 
It  is  true,  but  not  for  such  as  you;  "  and  tomed  hii 
back  upon  him.  As  Haydn  was  going  away,  smiling, 
a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  entered,  and  accosted 
him  by  name.  The  music-seller,  still  out  of  homoar, 
turned  round  at  the  name,  and  said  to  the  person  who 
had  just  entered  the  shop:  "  Haydn  1 — aye,  here's s 
fellow  who  says  he  does  not  like  that  great  man's 
music."  The  Englishman  laughed;  an  explanation 
took  place,  and  the  music- seller  was  made  acqnainted 
with  the  man  who  found  faiUt  with  Haydn's  moaic.^ 
lAfeqf  Haydn. 

John  Bull. — Dr.  John  Bull  was  the  first  Greshsm 
professor  of  music,  and  organist  and  composer  to 
Queen  Elisabeth.  John,  Uke  a  true  Eng^shman, 
travelled  for  improTcment,  and  having  heard  of  a  famoas 
musician  at  St.  Omer^s,  he  placed  himself  under  him 
as  a  novieei  but  a  circumstance  very  soon  conrinced 
the  fMster  that  he  was  inferior  to  the  tckolar.  The 
musician  showed  John  a  song,  which  he  had  composed 
ia  forty  part*  I — ^telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
defied  all  the  world  to  produce  a  person  cspahle  of 
adding  another  part  to  his  composition.  Ball  desired 
to  be  left  alone,  and  'to  be  indulged  for  a  short  time 
with  pen  and  ink.  In  less  than  three  hours,  he  added 
forty  parte  more  to  the  song.  Upon  which  the  French- 
man was  so  surprised,  that  he  swore  in  great  ecstacj, 
he  must  be  either  the  DetU  or  John  Bull;  which  has 
ever  since  become  prorerbial  in  EngUnd. 

RarusAL.— -A  skilful  musician,  who  had  aoqaired  a 
large  fortune  by  marriage,  was  asked  to  sing  in  com- 
pany. "  Allow  me,"  said  he,  "  to  imitate  the  night- 
ingale,  which  does  not  sing  after  it  has  made  its  nest" 
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THE  TRUE  KINDRED  OF  CHRIST. 


To  have  seen  a  place  or  a  person  of  eminence 
is  a  circumstance  on  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  reflect  with  pleasure,  and  which  we  relate  to 
others  who  have  not  eijoyed  the  gratification, 
with  a  feeling  of  superiority.  Had  we  seen  the 
Son  of  God — had  we  traced  the  features  of  his 
heavenly  countenance— had  we  listened  to  the 
kind  and  encouraging  tones  of  his  voice — ^had  we 
heard  him  addressing  the  astonished  and  de- 
lighted multitude — seen  him  healing  the  sick, 
comforting  the  distressed,  and  raising  the  dead — 
had  we  gazed  on  his  sacred  person  after  his  own 
resurrection  from  the  dead*— how  often  should  we 
hare  been  heard  reverting  to  the  fact — ^reverting 
to  it  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  history — 
and  perhaps  claiming  to  ourselves  a  degree  of 
credit  and  authority  on  account  of  it.  Thus,  when 
the  apostle  Peter  was  exhorting  the  elders  of  the 
Christian  church,  he  claimed  to  be  heard,  not  only 
because  he  himself  was  an  elder,  but  also  because 
he  had  been  *'a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ."  And  our  Lord  himself  declares  that,  in 
the  last  day,  many  will  claim  admission  into 
heaven,  partly  because  they  have  eaten  and 
drunk  in  his  presence,  and  had  seen  him  teach  in 
their  streets. 

Had  we  not  only  seen  him,  but  had  we  been 
also  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him — ^had  he 
taken  ns  with  him  when  he  left  the  multitude, 
and  explained  to  us  his  public  discourses,  and 
admitted  us  to  familiar  intercourse,  and  even  per- 
mitted us  to  recline  on  his  bosom,  how  dis- 
tinguished would  have  been  the  honour,  and 
how  many  would  have  envied  us  its  possession. 

But  stiU  more— had  we  been  related  to  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh,  how  much  greater  the  dis- 
tmction  still.  Many  employ  their  time  and  their 
wealth  in  tracing  back  their  pedigree  to  the 
great  and  mighty  of  the  earth ;  they  value  an  ex- 
alted ancestry  even  more  than  an  honourable 
character;  and  if  they  can  but  establish  a  re- 
mote and  doubtful  alliance  to  it,  they  make  it 
their  boast  and  their  glory.  But  if  it  be  an  honour 
to  be  allied  to  any  earthly  dignity — ^to  any  one  to 
whom  man  has  given  a  title — then  who  can 
estimate  the  distinction  of  being  related  to  Him 
who  is  the  great  fountain  of  all  the  honour  and 
authority  in  the  universe?  If  it  be  an  honour  to 
be  related  to  the  wise — ^in  him  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  every  sen- 
tence he  uttered  was  a  revelation ;  and  he  has 
given  to  us  the  key  of  the  knowledge  which 
opens  heaven  and  leads  to  eternal  life.  If  it  be 
an  honour  to  be  allied  to  the  rich— he  is  the  heir 
of  all  things: — or  to  be  related  to  the  conquerors 
of  the  earth— he  is  the  conqueror  of  sin,  and 
death,  iuid  helL  And  hence  the  apostle  Paul, 
when  enumerating  the  peculiar  distinctions  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  describes  it  as  one,  that 
[No.  25.     Juke  21,  1837.— 2J.]  Vol.  i. 


Christ  was  bom  of  it :  "  Whose  are  the  fathers ; 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  b  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 

But,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Saviour  de- 
clared that  there  is  an  honour  greater  than  that 
of  having  seen  him— of  having  been  admitted  to 
occasional  intercourse  with  him— or  of  even 
having  been  related  to  him  by  the  ties  of  human 
consanguinity — ^namely,  the  honour  of  a  spiritual 
relationship.  The  union  to  him  which  originates 
in  faith,  is  cemented  by  love,  and  which  leads  to 
a  life  of  holy  obedience,  is  an  honour  which 
swallows  up  every  other  distinction,  and  which 
puts  the  believer  into  the  possession  of  all  he 
can  desire  or  enjoy.  "  Jesus  stretched  forth  his 
hand  towards  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  my 
mother  and  my  brethren.  For  whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.** 

Here,  our  Lord  describes  the  man  who  ift  most 
nearly  related  to  him.  When  a  person  of  pro- 
perty dies  intestate,  it  is  considered  a  point  of 
great  importance  to  determine  who  is  the  nearest 
of  kin — who  has  the  flrst  and  the  strongest  claim 
to  the  property  of  the  deceased.  But  the  ques- 
tion here  pending  is, — who  is  the  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  Christ?  because  to  him  devolves  spiritual 
wealth  and  honours  beyond  all  computation. 
Guided  by  the  language  we  have  just  quoted,  the 
question  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  The  happy 
individual  may  be  found  in  a  palace,  or  in  a  hovel 
— opining  in  poverty,  or  rolling  in  affluence — lying 
in  the  depths  of  obscurity,  or  standing  on  the 
pinnacle  of  fame — destitute  of  learning,  or  sitting 
in  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  wisdom ;  his  an- 
cestry, age,  and  external  circumstances,  are 
altogether  unimportant ; — ^but,  wherever  he  is  to 
be  found,  he  is  distinguished  by  doing  the  will  of 
Crod,  This  is  his  proprium — ^his  distinctive 
badge.  He  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity 
which  he  enjoys  of  learning  that  will.  As  far  as 
he  understands  it,  he  loves  it;  and  loves  the 
Saviour  for  having  revealed  it.  He  is  conscien- 
tiously earnest  in  obeying  it,  however  humbling 
the  doctrines  which  it  requires  him  to  believe, 
and  however  difficult  the  duties  which  it  calls 
him  to  perform ;  he  counts  it  his  meat  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  He  knows 
no  other  rule  to  walk  by  than  the  word  of  God — 
no  other  end  to  aim  at  than  the  glory  of  God. 
And,  this  being  his  character,  he  is  related  to 
Christ.  He  is  moving  in  a  line  with  Christ ;  and 
tending,  though  not  with  equal  steps,  to  the  same 
celestial  goal.  He  has  been  bom  into  the  same 
&mily— partakes  of  the  same  spiritual  nature — 
and,  as  an  heir  of  God,  he  is  said  to  be  a  joint- 
heir  with  Christ.  However  obscure,  therefore, 
the  station  he  may  occupy — ^whatever  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth — and  whatever  the  circum 
2  c 
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stances  which  may  combine  to  depress  liim — all 
such  considerations  are  merged  and  lost  sight  of 
in  that  greatest  of  all  distinctions,  that  he  does  the 
will  of  Crod; — ^while  the  Saviour  extends  his 
hands  towards  him,  and  says,  Behold  my  mother, 
and  sister,  and  brother. 

Here,  too,  we  learn  the  superiority  of  this  re- 
lationship  to  Christ  to  every  other.  It  is  more 
vital; — by  which  we  mean,  that  it  is  more  essen- 
tial to  our  spiritual  life  than  our  natural  ties  are 
to  our  natural  life.  The  rupture  of  the  latter  we 
may  survive ;  but  Christ  is  our  life,  and  were  it 
possible  for  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  him  to  be 
broken  asunder — though  we  might  live  on  as 
men,  as  Christians  we  sliould  perish. 

It  is  more  dignified  than  any  earthly  relation- 
ship. It  allies  us  to  the  throne  of  God — to  the 
royalty  of  heaven — to  dignities  which  will  survive 
the  wreck  of  all  things  earthly,  and  live  on  when 
time  shall  be  no  more.  By  our  kindred  to 
him,  our  weakness  becomes  linked  to  Almighty 
strength,  and  our  exigence  to  Divine  all-sufficiency. 
We  become  entitled  to  share  in  all  his  posses- 
sions and  glories. 

This  union  is  more  tender  than  any  earthly 
connexion.  The  language  of  Christ  on  this  point 
is  remarkable ;  he  does  not  say,  "  the  same  is 
my  brother,  or  sister,  or  mother ;  *  but,  "  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.  He 
is  bound  to  me  by  a  tie  so  tender  and  intimate, 
that  it  includes  all  relations  in  one.  I  feel  for 
my  obedient  followers  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a 
mother — all  the  kindness  and  generous  regard  a 
man  would  feel  towards  his  own  sister — and  all 
the  faithful  friendship  due  to  an  affectionate 
brother."  Whatever  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
affection  or  regard  of  the  different  endeared  rela- 
tions of  life,  all  centres  in  the  love  of  Jesus  to 
his  sincere  disciples. 

And  this  union  is  more  enduring  than  any 
earthly  connexion.  Mere  human  relationships 
are  daily  breaking  up.  Whole  families,  with 
every  branch  belonging  to  them,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  How  probable  is  it  that  the  family 
from  which  our  Lord  himself  descended,  in  his 
human  nature,  is  now  entirely  extinct.  But  the 
relation  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
primitive  disciples  is  not  extinct:  he  can  now 
point  them  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  blessed  above, 
and  say,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren. 
And  when  every  earthly  tie  shall  be  dissolved — 
when  he  shall  come  to  receive  his  people  to  him- 
self—he declares  that  he  will  recognise  and 
acknowledge  them  all  as  his  bretliren,  his  true 
and  only  kindred :  for  he  will  say  to  such  as  have 
cherished  a  benevolent  and  fraternal  spirit  to- 
wards his  followers,  ^  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  me,"     He  will  look  around  on  the 


assembled  world,  as  he  once  did  on  his  assembled 
hearers,  and,  extending  his  band  toward  them, 
win  draw  on  them  the  admiring  regards  of  the 
universe,  by  saying,  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren.  And,  Oh,  who  would  not  in  that  day 
gladly  disclaim  relationship  to  the  noble  and 
mighty  of  the  earth,  rather  than  be  destitute  of 
relationship  to  Christ !  Who  among  the  proudest 
and  the  loftiest  will  not  then  wish  that  he  had 
claimed  kindred  with  the  dust  which  he  almost 
disdained  to  tread — that  be  had  said  "  to  cor- 
ruption, '  Tliou  art  my  mother,'  and  to  the  worm, 
'  Tliou  art  my  sister '" — rather  than  be  destitute  of 
relationship  to  Christ?  Who  among  the  despisers 
and  persecutors  of  the  saints  will  not  deplore  their 
folly,  and  envy  the  faithful  the  relationship  which 
binds  them  to  Chrbtl  Every  other  connexion 
will  then  have  melted  away  before  the  fhres  of 
the  last  day — the  golden  chain  wliich  binds  his 
people  to  himself  will  be  the  only  remaming 
bond — and  that  shall  remain  for  ever ;  for,  saith 
he,  "because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

IIou3  utterly  insufficient  is  every  other  relation- 
ship to  Christ  than  that  which  arises  from  faith, 
and  love,  and  holy  obedience!  How  Uttie  has  it 
availed  the  Jews  that  they  are  related  to  Christ 
by  the  tics  of  country :  and  as  little  will  it  avail 
them  in  the  last  day,  when  the  nations  shall  be 
seen  coming  from  the  east  and  from  the  w^est^ 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  to  sit  down 
with  the  patriarchs  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
they  themselves  shall  be  cast  out  How  little 
will  it  avail  those  who  enjoyed  the  personal 
ministry  of  Christ — or  those  who  performed  mi- 
racles in  his  name — to  plead  their  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, when  he  shall  say  to  them,  *'  Depart 
from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity,  I  never  knew 
you."  And  as  useless  wi]l  it  be  for  one  nominal 
Christian  to  plead  that  he  occupied  a  high  station 
in  the  church — and  another  that  he  maintained 
a  profession  of  religion — and  a  third  that  he  was 
bom  of  a  pious  ancestry — and  a  fourth  that  he 
gave  even  his  body  to  be  burned  as  a  martyr  to 
religion.  If  they  were  not  his  humble  and  sincere 
followers,  he  would  say  to  each  of  them,  as  the 
Almighty  is  represented  saying  of  one  of  old, 
"  Tliough  this  man  were  the  signet  on  my  right 
hand,  I  would  pluck  him  off  and  cast  him  away.** 
The  salvation  of  our  Lord*s  brethren — the  salva- 
tion of  the  virgin  mother  herself— arose  not  from 
the  alliance  of  blood,  but  from  sincerely  believing 
in  his  name.  Nothing,  nothing  short  of  a  Divine 
and  scriptural  relationship  to  Christ  will  ever 
entitle  us  to  the  joys  of  heaven.  But,  possessed 
of  this,  let  the  Christian  rejoice  ip  the  assurance 
that  the  hand  which  unties  every  other  bond, 
shall  only  draw  the  principle  which  binds  him  to 
Christ  closer  than  ever^  and  render  it  indis- 
soluble. 
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MATRIMONY. 

A  LBTTEK  TO  THS  OBNTLBICSN  OF  NSW-TOEK.   BY  A  LADY. 


Mt  dbak  Young  Fbibnds, 

I  HAT£  been  long  solicited  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  young  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  *'  Matri- 
mouy."  I  have  declined  heretofore,  thinking 
some  one  more  capable  of  the  task  would  write 
something  upon  this  important  subject.  But  as 
I  have  not  seen  any  such  work»  and  feeling  a 
deep  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  believing,  as  I  do,  after  a  careful 
inYestigation,  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  misery  and 
unha4>pine6s  which  exists  among  many  who  have 
joined  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  wedlock,  arises 
firom  the  wrong  choice  of  a  wife,  I  am  induced 
to  comply  with  the  request ;  but  must  beg  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  those  who  may  peruse 
this  letter,  it  being  my  first  attempt  to  throw 
before  a  criticising  world  the  scribblings  of  my  pen. 

I  know  of  no  way  that  I  can  express  my  own 
▼lews,  on  this  subject,  in  a  more  vivid  manner, 
than  by  relating  .to  you  the  history  of  two  gentle- 
men, which  I  had  from  a  source  that  cannot  ad- 
mit a  doubt  of  its  truth. 

William  Meed  and  Henry  Cross  were  sent  to 
school  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  the  village 

of  C ^  a  few  miles  distant  from  their  native 

home.  Their  parents  were  neither  of  them  rich, 
but  were  what  was  called,  forty  years  since, 
good  livers.  They  had,  each  of  them,  neat  little 
farms,  well  stocked,  and  situated  in  one  of  the 
flourishing  towns  in  the  land  of  steady  habits. 
The  two  eldest  sons  were  selected,  from  among 
their  ten  children,  to  receive  a  college  education. 
They  were  designed  in  future,  by  their  fond 
parents,  for  the  ministry ;  for  in  those  days,  in 
the  land  of  steady  habits,  every  parent  thought 
one  of  his  sons,  at  least,  must  be  a  clergyman. 

William  and  Henry  were  of  the  same  age. 
Hiey  had  been  playmates  from  their  infancy,  and 
had  become  very  much  attached  to  each  other ; 
their  dispositions  were  as  near  alike  as  two  dis- 
positions could  be,  both  amiable,  unassuming, 
and  affectionate;  they  had  never  been  among 
strangers  before ;  they  now  clung  to  each  other 
with  more  ardour,  and  pledged  themselves  never 
to  forsake  each  other;  they  soon  laid  aside  all 
feelings  of  home  sickness,  and  devoted  their  whole 
time  to  their  books.  A  few  weeks  only  passed 
before  the  two  youngsters  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  their  teacher,  and  the  love  and  respect 
of  all  the  schooL  When  other  boys  were  seen 
sporting  about  the  play-ground,  William  and 
Henry  were  diligently  studying;  consequently, 
Uiey  made  rapid  progress.  In  three  years  they 
were  prepared  to  enter  college.  After  spending 
a  few  months  with  their  friends,  they  entered  at 
Yale.  Never  did  two  youths  enter  that  institu- 
tion with  higher  hopes,  and  more  determined 
purpose  to  be  great  men,  than  William  Meed  and 
Henry  Cross. 


At  the  close  of  their  college  term,  they  left 
with  high  applause.  They  were  now  to  seek  a 
profession:  their  parents  wished  them  to  enter 
on  the  study  of  divinity ;  but  they  were  too  con- 
scientious to  attempt  to  fill  that  station,  without 
being  called  by  a  higher  power  than  man. 
Although  they  were  strictly  moral,  and  enter- 
tained a  high  regard  for  religion,  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  they  had  been  regenerated  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  And  without  that  regenera- 
tion they  were  sensible  they  could  not  perform 
the  duties  devolving  on  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Their  parents,  finding  their  sons  were  determined 
not  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  gave  them  the 
liberty  of  choosing  a  profession  for  themselves. 
The  young  men  consulted  together,  and  con- 
cluded they  could  best  realise  their  early  ambi- 
tion of  being  great  men,  by  reading  law.  Tiiey 
lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  situation  with  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  that  profession ;  and  with 
the  same  eagerness  and  diligence  they  pursued 
the  study  of  law,  until  they  were  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

Now  a  new  scene  opened  before  our  two 
heroes.  All  their  wants  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
plied by  their  affectionate  parents ;  but  now  they 
were  to  be  cast  on  their  own  exertions  for  sup- 
port. This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  in  the 
least  discourage  them ;  it  gave  them  new  energy. 
About  this  time  there  was  great  emigration  to 
Ohio,  then  the  "  far  west."  William  and  Henry 
determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  that  new 
comitry.  But  few  days  elapsed  after  they  came 
to  that  determination,  before  they  bade  adieu  to 
their  home,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends; 
and  taking  their  packs  on  their  backs,  and  staff 
in  hand,  set  out  on  foot  to  seek  a  home,  and  fame, 
in  a  strange  land.  After  several  weeks'  travel, 
and  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  escaping  many 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  from  en- 
countering Indians  and  wild  beasts,  they  arrived 
at  a  little  village,  (now  a  great  city,)  on  one  of 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  As  there  was  at 
that  time  no  lawyer  in  the  place,  they  thought 
that  both  might  find  employ.  They  had  been 
companions  so  long,  that  neither  could  en- 
dure the  thought  of  a  separation  ;  they  therefore 
hired  a  small  room  together.  Very  soon  they  had 
as  much  business  as  they  could  attend  to,  and  in 
a  few  years  they  had  each  acquired  a  small  for- 
tune,  and  were  designated  by  their  neighbours 
as  the  rich  lawyers.  They  were  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
had  never  been  in  love.  All  their  time — all  their 
energy,  had  been  devoted  to  the  pm*suit  of  fame 
and  money.  They  had  secluded  themselves  from 
female  society  almost  entirely;  and  the  reason 
for  this  we  give  in  their  own  words,  when  they 
first  went  to  school :  "  If  we  go  among  the  girls 
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they  will  steal  our  hearts,  and  then  we  may  hang 
up  our  fiddles,  about  being  great  or  rioh  men :  we 
will  first  get  the  cage,  and  there  will  be  birds 
enough  who  will  gladly  fly  to  it."  They  had  now 
got  their  cages,  and  they  thought  (and  rightly 
too)  that  nothing  now  was  wanting  to  complete 
their  earthly  happiness,  but  birdsi  or,  in  other 
words,  amiable  wives.  But  to  get  these  was  not 
so  easy  as  they  had  anticipated.  In  that  new 
country  there  were  but  few  unmarried  ladies: 
but  William  and  Henry  had  determined  to  get 
married;  they  therefore  attended  church  more 
frequently  than  before,  visited  their  neighbours 
oftener ;  but  it  was  aU  in  vain  for  the  two  lawyers 
to  look  any  longer  among  the  fair  maidens  of 
Ohio.  William  and  Henry  at  last  concluded  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  land  of  steady  habits  once 
more,  and  take  to  themselves  wives  from  among 
the  honest  farmers*  daughters  of  their  own  native 
village. 

This  being  settled,  they  set  out  on  their  journey 
in  the  month  of  August,  18 — .  On  their  arrival, 
they  made  it  their  first  business,  alter  spending  a 
few  days  with  their  aged  parents,  to  make  a  visit  to 
all  their  old  friends.  By  the  old  people  they  were 
received  as  their  own  children ;  but  they  were 
forgotten  by  the  young  people ;  those  that  were 
of  their  own  age  had  long  since  married,  and,  like 
themselves,  sought  homes  in  the  new  country. 
They  very  soon,  however,  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  young  ladies. 

Some  weeks  had  passed,  and  as  yet  they  had 
not  made  the  object  of  their  visit  known.  But 
the  young  ladies  had  not  been  silent  observers 
of  the  rich  lawyers ;  they  had,  as  the  saying  is 
in  New  England,  all  set  their  caps  to  catch  them, 
except  Helen  Wilson :  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  farmer,  and  an  only  child.  Mr.  Wilson 
having  once  been  in  good  circumstances,  had 
given  his  daughter  every  advantage  of  education ; 
but  now  he  was,  through  sickness  and  misfortune, 
very  poor.  Helen  had  been  her  parents'  only  sup- 
port for  four  years ;  she  had  been  able,  thus  far,  by 
teaching  the  village  school,  to  supply  their  every 
want ;  but  this  was  no  task  to  Helen ;  she  as- 
sisted her  mother  in  the  domestic  affairs,  and 
there  was  not  a  happier  family  than  Mr.  Wilson*s 
in  the  whole  village.  Helen  was  a  child  when 
our  two  heroes  first  left  their  native  village ;  she 
was  now  in  her  twenty-second  year.  In  her  were 
united  the  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  the 
highest  ease  and  elegance  of  manners.  Her 
dress  was  plain  and  dmple,  arranged  with  per- 
fect taste,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  off  her 
elegant  form  with  the  greatest  effect  Intelli- 
gence beamed  in  her  soft  blue  eye ;  and  when 
she  spoke,  her  words  conveyed  a  charm  that  went 
to  the  soul.  Her  voice  was  music,  and  every 
movement  was  the  perfection  of  grace.  Yet  she 
seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  the  effect  she  pro- 
duced upon  the  beholder;  and  this  circumstance 
threw  an  irresistible  loveliness  over  every  other 


charm.  Her  mother  was  devoutly  pious,  and 
had  instilled  into  the  mind  of  Helen  all  the  pure 
principles  of  religion.  This  instruction  bad  pro- 
duced its  legitimate  effect  It  had  not  only 
given  to  her  life  and  character  an  almost  angel 
purity,  but  had  so  chastened  and  beautified  her 
whole  behaviour  and  conversation,  as  to  attract 
the  love  and  admiration  of  every  heart  Old  Mr. 
Wilson  had  known  William  when  a  boy  ;  he  had 
often  dandled  him  on  his  knee,  and  told  him  he 
mi2st  be  a  good  boy  if  he  would  be  a  great  man. 
William  thus  became  very  much  attached  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  though  he  had  not  seen  him  for 
many  years,  he  still  loved  him ;  and  although  he 
had  become  poor,  and  thought  but  little  of  among 
the  wealthy  villagers,  William  made  his  first  visit 
to  him.  The  old  man  was  rejoiced  to  see  him ; 
and  after  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  seated  nim 
by  his  side,  asking  questions  three  times  as  fast 
as  William  could  find  words  to  answer.  Helen's 
entrance  to  the  room,  however,  afforded  WiUiam 
a  moment's  rest  "  Come  here,  my  daughter,* 
said  the  old  man,  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  know 
this  young  man,"  pointing  to  William.  "  I  do 
not"  "  He  b  the  son  of  Mr.  Meed ;  you  hare 
heard  his  sister  speak  often  of  him."  "  Yes.* 
Helen  seated  herself  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
rose  to  assist  her  mother  in  the  same  room. 
William,  although  to  appearance  in  deep  con- 
versation with  the  old  man,  watched  every  m<h 
tion  of  Helen ;  and  when  he  left  the  house,  he 
felt  emotions  that  he  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. He  hastened  to  find  Henry,  to  tell  him 
of  his  feelings.  Henry  could  sympathise  with 
him  in  every  feeling ;  he  had  the  same  morning 
been  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Susan  Green, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  Susan  was 
tall  and  graceful,  her  skin  of  alabaster  whiteness ; 
the  profuse  tresses  of  her  auburn  hair  hung  care- 
lessly over  her  shoulders,  and  half  concealed  her 
swan-like  neck;  her  eyes  black  and  piercing: 
and  on  her  lip  played  a  bewitching  smile.  She 
had  just  returned  from  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school,  where  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
outward  adorning  of  its  pupils,  while  the  mind 
was  left  a  barren  wilderness.  Susan  was  an  only 
daughter,  and  had  been  the  idol  of  her  parents. 
No  inclination  had  beeji  crossed — no  wish  un- 
gratified.  Her  dresses  were  splendid,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  selected  with  a  view  more  of  ex- 
travagance than  of  propriety.  She  knew  nothing 
of  domestic  concerns;  her  time  was  spent  in 
walking,  riding,  and  visiting ;  religion  was  never 
thought  of;  her  parents  thoUght  religion  to  be 
the  work  of  more  advanced  years;  and  as  they 
knew  but  little  about  it  themselves,  they  had  not 
troubled  their  daughter  with  it ;  they  undoubt- 
edly meant  well ;  but  the  error  which  they  com- 
mitted was  fatal  to  the  temporal,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  child. 

Henry,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  was  blinded 
to   all  these    imperfections  in  Susan,    Without 
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delay,  be  solicited  ber  hand :  it  was  granted,  and 
the  day  appointed  for  their  marriage;  it  was 
Susan*s  eighteenth  birthday  that  was  selected. 
She  bad  been  accustomed,  from  ber  infancy,  to 
keep  this  as  a  holiday.  The  day  arrived ;  all  the 
villagers  were  invited ;  musicians  were  hired  from 
the  city,  and  a  splendid  supper  prepared.  After 
the  knot  was  tied,  the  remainder  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  dancing,  as  was  the  fashion  with 
some  in  those  days.  Henry  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  example  of  William,  who  had 
the  same  evening  taken  his  lovely  bride,  dressed 
in  a  plain  white  muslin,  to  the  village  parson's, 
without  any  attendants  but  her  parents  ;  yet  he 
would  not  openly  disapprove  of  the  wishes  of  his 
intended  bride. 

The  next  morning  they  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Ohio,  accompanied  by  the  parents  of  the 
two  young  ladies.  William  had  persuaded  the 
parents  of  his  beloved  Helen  to  go  with  him  to 
his  home,  and  there  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  free  from  cares.  The  party  soon  arrived  at 
dieir  place  of  destination.  Helen  was  delighted 
with  the  new  country,  and  commenced  the  duties 
of  her  &mily  with  cheerfulness  and  delight.  She 
was  ardently  devoted  to  her  husband ;  it  was  her 
only  aim  to  make  him  happy.  When  he  returned 
from  his  day's  labour,  she  met  him  with  a 
smile ;  and  in  her  storehouse  of  knowledge  she 
never  £uled  of  finding  something  to  talk  of— to 
interest  and  please.  She  soon  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  her  neighbours,  and  by  them  she 
was  beloved  and  esteemed,  as  she  had  been  in 
ber  own  native  village.  Year  after  year  passed 
away,  and  nothing  marred  the  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness of  this  amiable  couple. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Helen,  Wil- 
liam, soon  after  their  marriage,  was  brought  to 
feel  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  destitute  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  his  heart.  He  sought  the  Sa- 
viour, and  was  renewed  by  his  Spirit.  They  now 
engaged  in  all  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
day ;  and  no  two  have  ever  done  more  to  disse- 
minate the  pure  principles  of  religion  through 
the  western  country,  than  Mr.  and  Mis.  Meed. 
Helen  is  now  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Wil- 
liam has  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  retired 
from  practice,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
most  beloved  gentlemen  that  the  western  country 
affords. 

Bat  it  is  not  so  with  Henry.  He  was  en- 
amoured with  the  beauty  of  Susan's  fiice  and 
figure,  and  never  thought,  until  too  late,  that 
the  beauty  of  a  wife  should  consist  in  a  well- 
coltivated  mind,  and  industrious  habits,  to  insure 
bsppinesa.  Susan  knew  nothing  of  governing  a 
ftniily.  Totally  ignorant  of  domestic  affurs,  and, 
like  too  many  young  ladies  of  the  present  day, 
she  had  imbibed  the  fidse  idea,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
giace  to  be  seen  in  her  kitchen,  giving  orders  to 
ber  servants;  and,  as  every  thing  was  trusted 
to  their  management,  consequently  much  was 


wasted.  Her  house  was  constantly  in  an  uproar 
When  Henry  sought  for  happiness  and  pleasure 
by  his  fireside,  he  was  continually  harassed  with 
complaints  from  his  wife,  about  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  servants.  Henry,  thinking  all  his  wife 
said  must  be  right,  scolded  the  servants,  turned 
them  away,  got  more,  but  all  to  no  purpose* 
Every  day  things  grew  worse  and  worse.  His  wife 
was  unplessant ;  his  children  neglected ;  and  so 
it  went  on  until  his  fortune  was  far  spent,  and  he 
had  to  labour  night  and  day  to  support  his  wife 
and  two  children.  After  repeated  efforts  to  re- 
medy the  evil,  and  finding  no  change,  he  became 
discouraged;  his  once  mild  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion became  soured,  and  discord  arose  between 
him  and  his  wife.  Hb  home  had  become  a  place 
of  misery  to  him,  and  he  dreaded  to  enter  it. 
Happiness  is  the  object  after  which  all  mankind 
are  seeking;  and  when  it  cannot  be  found  in  one 
place,  the  pursuer  turns  to  another.  So  it  was 
with  Henry.  Fatal  mistake  I  He  deserted  his 
home,  and  made  the  tavern  his  place  of  resort, 
to  spend  his  leisure  hours ;  there  he  mixed  with 
the  vicious,  and  took  the  intoxicating  cup  to 
drown  his  troubles  I  Ah  I  how  many  thousands 
have  done  the  samel  His  business  was  neglected, 
and  poverty  stared  him  in  the  face.  His  wife 
became  more  turbulent,  and  often  angry  words 
passed  between  them,  and  the  neighbours  were 
obliged  to  interpose  to  quell  their  disturbances. 
So  they  lived,  until  they  became  the  by-word  of 
the  place,  and  were  despised  by  all  who  knew 
them.  Susan  at  last  returned  to  her  father, 
leaving  her  children  to  the  mercy  of  a  drunken 
husband.  These  poor  little  children— one  ten,  the 
other  but  eight  years  of  age — ^were  now  turned 
into  the  street,  ignorant  and  dirty,  to  beg  a  living. 
This  great  change  in  the  once  pleasing  prospects 
of  Henry  Cross,  was  a  painful  thing  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meed.  William  had  never  forsaken  Henry, 
but  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  reclaim 
him.  But  when  the  seeds  of  vice  have  become 
deep-rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  destroy  them.  So  it  was  with  poor  Henry. 
His  once  high  hopes  of  fame  were  blasted ;  his 
ambition  and  pride  of  character  had  been  annihi- 
lated by  deeds  of  evil.  From  his  children  he 
was  weaned ;  and  the  world,  in  his  sober  mo- 
ments, appeared  to  him  now  nought  but  a  dreary 
waste.  With  these  feelings,  and  but  little  money, 
(which  William  had  given  him,)  he  bade  adieu 
to  the  once  happy,  but  now  deserted  home,  not 
knowing  or  caring  which  course  he  took. 

Helen,  whose  heart  was  open  to  every  noble 
deed  of  charity,  proposed  to  her  husband  to  take 
under  their  protection  the  poor  despised  children 
of  his  early  friend.  This  William  had  long  wished 
to  do;  but,  unwilling  to  bring  any  additional 
cares  upon  his  wife,  he  had  kept  his  feelings 
concealed  from  her.  But  when  Helen  made  the 
proposition,  he  was  rejoiced,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  to  have  the  two  children*  a  boy  and 
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girl,  brought  to  his  house,  where  they  have, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Meed,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  her  well-disciplined  family,  becoine  re- 
spectable and  beloyed. 

Susan  reached  her  fathei^s  house  just  as  her 
mother  was  breathing  her  last.  She  hafi  been 
attacked  a  few  days  before  with  a  fever,  which 
proved  fatal.  Mr.  Green  had  previously  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  situation  of 
his  daughter;  but  he  did  not  once  think  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  all  her  unhappiness,  and  that 
on  him,  and  his  wife,  who  now  was  a  lifeless 
corpse  before  him,  rested  much  blame.  Had  they 
governed  and  subdued  her  temper,  taught  her  to 
be  industrious,  instilled  into  her  mind  the  pure 
principles  of  religion ;  in  short,  if  they  had 
**  trained  her  up  in  the  ways  she  should  have 
gone,"  she  would  have  been  as  bright  a  star  as 
ever  shone.  She  was  committed  to  their  charge 
in  perfect  form  of  body  and  mind ;  but  they,  like 
many  other  parents,  permitted  the  tender  plant 
to  grow  up  without  cultivation.  She  now  be- 
came mistress  of  her  father's  house ;  and,  as  it 
had  been  in  her  own,  so  it  was  there— all  confh- 
sioQ  and  discord.  She  disagreed  with  all  her 
neighbours ;  and  the  once  happy  little  village  of, 

p was  constantly  in  a  broil.     The  death  of 

Mrs.  Green,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  Susan, 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Green, 
that  he  died,  two  years  after  the  return  of  his 
daughter,  with  a  broken  heart. 

Susan  was  now  left  sole  heir  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  She  was  yet  young  and  good  look- 
ing. To  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  a 
little  country  village,  she  could  not  think  of.  Six 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Green,  Susan 


located  herself  in  the  city  of  B-«-^  She  bad 
cast  aside  her  habiliments  of  mommng,  and 
arrayed  herself  in  the  most  costly  apparel.  About 
this  time  a  young  Englishman,  just  emigrated 
from  his  native  land,  was  seen  promenading  Maine- 
street  ;  and  as  Susan  made  this  her  chief  resort- 
ing place,  the  young  Englishman  saw  her,  and, 
as  she  says,  feU  in  love  with  her;  but  as  it 
turned  out,  it  was  the  money,  that  some  one  told 
him  she  possessed,  that  he  was  in  love  with.  He 
sought  an  interview,  and  in  three  days  they  were 
married.  He  soon  worked  the  card  so  as  to  get 
into  his  hands  all  her  money,  and,  biddmg  adieu 
to  Susan,  turned  his  heel  on  America,  and  era- 
barked  once  more  for  his  native  land.  Susan  was 
now  in  a  strange  city,  without  money— witliout 
friends.  Where  could  she  flee?  Wherever  she 
was  known,  she  was  despised.  To  Work  ^e  knew 
not  how ;  and  she  had  led  such  an  indolent  life 
that  she  had  no  desire  to  learn. 

She  is  now  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill  fame, 
one  of  the  most  degraded  kind,  where  the  writer 
saw  her  a  few  months  since — ^the  most  miserable, 
degraded  being  in  the  world.  A  tract  was  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  writer,  which  she  promised 
to  read,  and  also  to  quit  her  course  of  life.  But, 
alas!  I  fear  she  will  never  fulfil  her  promise. 

The  last  account  of  Henry  was,  that  he  had 
joined  the  Texian  army,  and  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

You  see,  my  young  friends,  I  have  written  a 
long  and  tedious  letter,  but  if  it  produce  its 
desired  effect  with  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
my  object  will  be  gamed,  and  I  shall  never  re- 
gret the  time  I  have  spent  in  writing  it. 

W.  M 


SITTINGS  FOR  MY  PORTRAIT. 


NINTH  AND  LAST  SITTING. 


The  painter  is  advancing  rapidly  towards  the 
completion  of  his  work ;  to  which,  after  continual 
sittings  of  three  hours,  I  can  have  no  powerful 
objection.  It  is  no  useless  lesson  to  learn  and 
to  practise,  that  whereas  much  may  be  achieved 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  to  any  purpose  without  them. 
There  is  no  royal  road,  I  perceive,  either  to 
science  or  art ;  on  the  contrary,  labour  is  uni- 
versally essential  to  attainment.  We  can  neither 
bound  up  by  a  leap  to  the  summit  of  skill,  nor 
reach  the  top  of  the  hill  where  "fame's  proud  tem- 
ple shines  a^  "  by  flying.  I  have  been  at  once 
amused  and  astonished  at  the  artists'  quickness 
and  dexterity  in  the  management,  or,  as  I  should 
say,  the  play  of  his  pencil,  and  at  the  numberless 
touches  and  retouches  that  have  been  given  to 
this  canvass,  to  produce  the  almost  breathing 
shadow,  for  shadow  it  is,  and  only  shadow  after 
all,  while,  nevertheless,  it  is  all  but  life! 


I  see  an  irremediable  disadvantage  attaching 
to  this  beautiful  art,  in  its  incapacity  to  exhibit 
more  than  one  point  of  human  existence.  It  is 
only  pos^ble  to  catch  the  outlines  of  an  erer 
varying  form  in  a  single  crisis  of  existence,  on 
one  day,  or  in  one  week  of  the  predestined  three 
score  years  and  ten.  If  the  painter  knew  what 
had  been,  or  could  ascertain  what  would  be,  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  corporeal  frame,  he  would  be 
unable  to  condense  into  one  view  Che  past  and 
the  future ;  or»  indeed,  would  be  thanked  for  it, 
were  it  possible :  the  effect  must  be  grotesque 
and  heterogeneous.  He  must  seize  and  fix  the 
reality  of  our  furtive  season  of  life  only,  which 
may,  nevertheless,  convey  a  sufficiently  vivid  im- 
pression of  a  general  character  which  previous 
and  slow  woiking  elements  may  have  formed, 
and  which  subsequent  processes  of  a  physical  or 
intellectual  decay  cannot  wholly  exterminate. 

This,  then,  is  the  representation,  so  far  as  ap- 
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pe&rance  goes,  of  my  maturity,  the  manhood  and 
the  middle  age  of  my  present  heing.  And  what 
are  the  mdications?  These  may  furnish  materials 
for  self-reflection,  but  perhaps  not  properly  for 
disclosure.  What  am  If  is  a  question  of  grave 
importance,  to  be  pursued  calmly,  closely,  and 
impartially ;  and  a  valuable  picture  will  this  be  if 
its  striking  semblance  to  the  living  reality  should 
often  prompt  the  investigation.  Let  me,  while 
even  nov?  taking  the  frequent  and  permitted 
glances  at  the  yet  unfinished  production,  repeat 
secretly  the  profitable  inquiry,  and  trace  some  of 
its  moral  bearings,  and  hereafter  often  return  to 
it.  Whether  it  be  of  any  consequence  to  the 
world  at  large  or  not,  it  is  to  myself  of  incalcu- 
lable moment,  even  to  others,  however,  it  may 
not  be  utterly  insignificant.  O,  tell  me  in  truth, 
and  in  the  subtle  but  powerful  language  of  a 
physiognomical  reflection^tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
thou  self^maging  shade,  what  am  I?  What  am  I 
as  a  man,  a  social  man,  an  immortal  man?  What 
am  I  as  a  creature  of  Omnipotent  Power?—"  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.*  What  am  I  as  a 
being  preserved  and  sustained  by  a  succession  of 
providential  ministrations?  Do  I  employ  my 
powers  and  my  time  for  any  great  or  good  pur- 
pose? or  am  I  only  living  **  to  eat  and  drink,**  and 
forgetful  or  disdainful  of  the  fact  that  "  to-mor- 
row I  die?"  What  am  I  in  the  family,  in  the 
mtercourse  of  social  life,  amidst  the  claims  of 
business  or  profesaon,  in  the  church,  in  the 
world  ?  What  am  I  in  temper,  motive,  and  charac- 
ter? Am  I  a  curse  or  a  benefactor  to  my  race, 
in  the  wrong  or  right  use  of  property,  talents,  and 
influence?  or  am  I  simply  neutral,  a  kind  of 
border  inhabitant,  on  the  verge  of  either,  and  a 
dreamer  away  of  a  life  which  must  bear  with  it, 
unto  another,  all  its  awful  responsibilities  ?  Are 
the  su^estions  of  that  portrait  psdnful  or  pleas- 
ing? What  is  there  to  be  cherished — what  to  be 
corrected — ^what  to  be  expunged  in  the  moral 
portrait,  of  which  this  contains  a  shadowy  indica* 
tion?  for  here  are  enstamped  by  the  vivid  mockery 
of  the  pencil  the  beamings  of  love  and  hatred, 
good  and  eviL  What  do  those  eyes  express? 
what  do  those  lips  intimate?  what  does  that 
brow  describe?  I  vrill  look  at  it  as  if  it  were 
anothers.  I  wHl  forget  for  a  time  whose  image 
it  is,  and  strive  to  read  only,  so  to  speak,  the 
moral  superscription.  These  are  surely  tokens 
of  natural  qualities  or  passions,  and  of  acquired 
dispoations.  There  is  anger,  or  envy,  or  pride,  or 
ambition,  or  avarice ;  let  me  aim  to  crush  the 
vipers  with  their  hideous  brood :  or  there  is  kind- 
ness, or  hmnility,  or  good  temper ;  let  me  culti- 
vate and  not  boast  of  what  may  be  merely  con- 
stitutional, but  be  grateful  for  what  is  superinduced 
by  the  mighty  operations  of  a  Superior  Power 
through  the  media  of  copious  instructions, 
providential  monitions,  and  all  the  means  of  high 
improvement  If  the  mental  or  moral  workings 
witliin  are  to  produce,  or  have  produced,  or  essen- 


tially modified  the  physiognomical  structure, 
then  is  it  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  as  I 
should,  wish  it  to  be,  as  a  subject  of  reflection  or 
continued  observation  in  years  to  come  ?  Would  I 
be  really  what  that  very  picture  seems  to  indicnte? 
Would  I,  myself  presumed  for  a  momont  to  be 
the  observer  only  of  some  other  shade — ^would  I 
take  that  man  for  my  companion,  my  friend,  or 
my  example  ?  Is  there  worth  or  worthlessness, 
greatness  or  meanness,  virtue  or  vice,  the  earthly 
or  the  heavenly,  there? — But  I  pause 

What  have  I  been  f  When  the  traveller  attains 
the  highest  elevation  of  sojne  mountain  whither 
he  had  for  many  a  day  bent  his  weary  steps,  he  sits 
down  to  review  his  journey,  and  to  contemplate' 
the  circumambient  prospects.  There  is  a  certain 
set  of  feature  and  a  certain  fixation  of  character 
which,  with  allowances  for  probable  modifications 
for  both  in  future  days,  may  be  considered  the 
real  man  about  the  middle  of  life ;  and,  therefore, 
the  age  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  is  probably  the 
best,  the  most  true  to  nature,  and  the  least  de- 
ceiving to  future  times,  for  the  exertion  of  the 
painter's  art.  It  is  then,  I  think,  and  rarely 
before  or  after,  the  portrait  should  be  taken ;  that 
is  the  true  and  useful  portrait,  except  for  mere 
curiosity,  or  the  gratification  of  intimate  friends, 
or  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  contem- 
plated absence  and  danger.  For  a  man's  own 
reflections,  moreover,  it  is  the  advantageous 
period.  And,  as  has  been  ssdd,  the  traveller  looks 
back  from  his  attained  elevation  on  the  traversed 
region;  so  may  one  in  frequent  retrospections 
retrace,  for  mond  purposes,  whether  of  humilia- 
tion, gratitude,  or  impulse,  the  journey  of  exist- 
ence. By  *  the  experience  acquired,  we  may 
teach  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  From  analogy 
we  may  calculate  on  the  future  by  the  past,  and 
become  the  counsellors  of  our  juvenile  successors. 
To  roll  back  departed  time  we  cannot,  to  retrace 
and  re-order  our  steps  we  cannot ;  but  to  receive 
and  communicate  instruction  are  both  in  our 
power ;  and  he  has  surely  lived  to  littie  purpose 
who  at  fifty  has  no  lessons  of  wisdom  to  impart, 
and  no  self-corrections  to  adopt  or  resolve. 

Personal  identity,  as  spread  over  a  large  space 
of  time,  is  a  curious  subject  of  contemplation. 
There  I  am  assuredly,  in  the  shadowed  represent- 
ation of  this  fugitive  hour ;  but  can  that  be,  and 
can  I  be  the  very  being  that  in  the  littieness  of 
infancy  slept  in  the  arms  of  maternal  tenderness — 
in  advancing  juvenility  trundelled  the  hoop,  and 
on  the  Saturday's  holiday  loved  to  fly  my  kite,  to 
run,  and  leap,  and  swim,  in  eager  competition 
with  my  gay  companions,  or  at  "  old,  old  Christ- 
mas" speak  my  speeches  to  laudatory  grand- 
mamas,  and  exhibit,  m  the  rejoicing  greetings  of 
the  family  and  friendly  circle,  the  prizes  of  an 
ambition  that  rivalled  according  to  its  capability 
the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome-rand  in  riper, 
but  still  early  age,  trod  so  many  weary  ways, 
formed  so  many  pleasing  associations  with  men 
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and  things,  and  devised  so  many  romantic  schemes 
that  have  all  vanished  away  like  the  dreamy 
phantoms  of  twilight? — Yes,  says  the  spirit  of 
conscious  identity,  *'  'Us  he,  but  O  how  changed  I  * 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  myself,  in  the 
rapid  tracings  and  conceptions  of  my  own  mind,  at 
once  an  infant,  a  youth,  and  a  man.  It  is  a 
strange  perspective,  and  gives  birth  to  strange 
paradoxes.  I  am  he  who  was,  but  is  not,  and  I 
am  he  who  is,  but  was  not ;  and  yet  the  past  and 
the  present,  yea  and  the  future  too,  are  here  in 
reality  one  I 

At  twelve  years  of  age  my  portrait  was  painted 
by  an  eminent  artist  It  is  now  suspended  over 
the  parlour  fireplace  in  my  fathei^s  house,  and 
whenever  I  pay  my  filial  visits,  the  sight  of  it 
rouses  into  action  a  thousand  indescribable  emo- 


tions. It  brings  to  my  mind  school,  playmates, 
competitions — ^innumerable  things.  There  is  the 
curly  hair  hanging  down  in  its  auburn  colouied 
ringlets  which  are  now  no  morel  There  b  the 
careless  look  of  cliildhood,  with  hat  in  hand,  aiWr 
a  walk  or  a  foot-race  of  the  young  Olympics;  but 
all  these,  or  nearly  so,  have  disappeared!  Tlieie 
is  the  red  coat  and  the  plaited  frill,  and  the  yet 
unhidden  bosom — yes,  the  identical  coat,  of  bril- 
liant hue  and  envied  smartness,  in  wluch  I  walked, 
and  talked,  and  strutted  on  the  stage  of  Christ- 
mas theatricals;  but  coat,  stage,  profession,  are 
changed ;  and  the  pride  too  of  that  season,  nou- 
rished by  pndse,  and  then  twining  about  all  the 
fibres  of  feeling  and  thought — ^is  that  too— would 
that  it  were — ^^  buried  in  the  tomb  of  all  tfat> 
CapuletsI"  X. 


TALES  OF  THE  INN-KITCHEN.— No.  IV. 


Tos  affecting  incidents  of  the  last  tale,  deli- 
vered, as  they  were,  vrith  much  feeling  and 
pathos,  had  excited  no  small  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  travellers,  especially  when  assured 
that  the  principal  curcumstances  narrated  were 
strictly  true;  the  gentleman  who  had  told  it 
having  been  the  school-fellow  of  the  captain  from 
whose  lips  he  had  received  the  account 

A  third  person  in  the  party,  of  youthful  ap- 
pearance, was  next  required  to  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  his  companions.  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  manuscript,  and,  with  ingenuousness 
and  modesty,  said  that  he  had  employed  some 
leisure  hours  in  the  composition  of  a  poetical 
tale,  which,  if  it  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
company  present,  he  would  with  pleasure  recite 
for  their  gratification.  His  proposal  being  re- 
ceived with  delight,  he  began  the  story  of 

THE  EMIGRANT. 
I. 

In  that  fair  province  of  Britannia's  isle 
Where  Avon  pours  his  limpid  tide  along, 

Through  vales  that  bask  in  nature's  gentiest  smile, 
Where  first  drew  breath  the  bard  supreme  in  song, 

Where  yet,  defying  time,  the  hoary  pile 

Of  stout  Earl  Guy  attracts  the  gaping  throng  ; 

A  maiden,  pure  as  tiie  transparent  dew 

She  trod  at  mom,  to  woman's  stature  grew. 

II. 

No  scion  she  of  an  ancestral  race, 

Ages  had  lent  no  halo  to  her  name. 
Yet  she  had  that  from  nature  which  might  grace 

The  pedigree  most  rich  in  rank  and  fame : 
Nobility  of  soul  is  not  of  place 

Nor  station ;  none  by  earthly  patent  daim 
That  which  ennobles  peasants,  and  which  sheds 
New  honours  upon  coroneted  heads. 

in. 

Simple  were  Mary's  pleasures :  o'er  her  flowers 
To  bend,  and  bathe  their  roots  with  mimic  rain. 

When  summer  skies  withheld  the  needed  showers ; 
To  trail  the  climbing  woodbine  round  the  pane, 


To  watch  the  bees,  forth  issuing  from  their  bowen, 

Or  homeward  speeding,  laden  from  the  plain ; 
Or  her  loved  bird  to  tend,  that  all  day  long 
Repaid  her  care  with  oft-repeated  song : 

IV. 

Such  were  her  recreations.    Labours  meet 
In  turn  were  hers,  and  both  alike  could  please : 

To  bread  was  metamorphosed  home-grown  wheat ; 
Hie  snowy  curd  became  a  massy  cheese ; 

Pure  wine  was  press'd  from  berries  ripe  and  sweet, 
Which  left  unwished^for  that  fit>m  o'er  the  seas ; 

And  she,  with  temper  meek  and  mind  serene. 

Flourished,  the  fairy  of  the  rustic  scene. 


Hers  was  a  frame  from  nature's  finest  mould, 
A  cheek  with  pure  blood  tinged,  a  step  as  light 

As  the  wild  deer  s,  when  hunters'  clarion  bold 
Startles  him  into  half-contemptuous  flight ; 

Sweet  smiles  would  oft  her  coral  month  unfold. 
Displaying  teeth  as  new-carved  ivory  white; 

Her  voice  was  music's  echo,  and  her  words 

Flowed  (rte  and  artless  as  the  notes  of  birds. 

VI. 

She  had  a  large  eye  of  the  palest  blue. 
Or  it  might  rather  be  a  lustrous  grey. 

An  orb  o'erfilled  with  light,  that,  while  it  diew 
Observance,  tnm'd  the  keenest  gase  away, 

Daizling  and  bafliing  the  beholder's  view. 
Like  the  unclouded  sun  at  noon  of  day ; 

And  round  a  forehead  nobly  arch'd  and  fair, 

Loose  natural  ringlets  flowed,  of  auburn  hair. 

VIL 

Her  home  a  small  farm-house  within  a-  vale, 
Border'd  with  gentie  hJUs  and  spreading  tiees, 

That  smiled  in  beauty  the  new  sun  to  hail. 
Whose  rays  brought  merry  birds,  and  troops  of  bm 

To  pilfer  from  the  blossom  on  the  pale 
Woodbine,  or  mossy  rose,  or  fragrant  peas ; 

A  green  and  tangled  wood  uprose  behind, 

A  barrier  'gamat  the  surly  northern  wind. 

VIII. 
The  ample  garden's  wicket  oped  before, 

On  a  small  common  clothed  with  stuntad  greea, 
By  many  a  noisy  brood  besprinkled  o'er; 

In  sooth,  that  pleasant  site  had  lonely  beeo, 
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fiat  that  gray  smolce  around  was  seen  to  soar, 

'Mid  winter's  stormy  rack  or  snmmer's  sheen, 
In  many  a  slender  wreath,  from  many  a  roof, 
\nd  hdd  all  sense  of  lon^iness  aloof. 

IX. 
And  there  she  grew,  hi  innocence  and  joy, 

To  graoeAil  womanhood ;  her  pleasures  those 
Which  satisfy  the  mind  they  cannot  cloy : 

Usefal  employment,  undisturbed  repose, 
Were  hers ;  but  there  is  erer  some  alloy 

Of  earthly  happiness,  and  bitter  throes 
Will  heaTe  the  heart  that  seemed  but  now  to  gUde— 
A  summer  skUf  on  life's  unruffled  tide. 

X. 

The  daisied  turf,  through  many  a  bygooe  year, 
Had  lain  upon  her  father's  lowly  grate ; 

Though  early  lost  to  her,  he  had  been  dear ; 
And  when  in  evening's  breeae  the  yews  would  wave 

Their  mournful  branches,  oft  a  secret  tear 
To  his  yet  cherbhed  memory  she  gaye : 

And  now  again  the  grare  must  gape,  and  close 

Upon  her  other  parent's  Isst  repose. 

XI. 

Deeply  she  moumM.    Meanwhile  the  seasons  four 
Thdr  circle  ran ;  and  if  they  failed  to  chase 

Her  grief,  some  pangs  upon  their  wings  they  bore, 
And  to  her  sorrow-wom  and  pallid  face 

The  row's  delicate  tinting  'gan  restore, 
And  lent  her  step  once  more  its  wonted  grace ; 

Again  the  tribes  of  field,  and  wood,  and  air, 

Could  win  her  notice-— earth  again  seemed  fair. 

XIL 

It  chanced  that  one— -in  years  of  infancy 
Her  playmate — ^left  the  city's  smoke  and  din. 

To  breathe  once  more  beneath  a  clearer  sky. 
And  from  his  native  air  the  tint  to  win 

That  mantled  on  his  cheek  when  he  would  hie, 
What  time  glad  larks  to  greet  the  sun  begin, 

Vfi^  Mary,  o'er  the  fields,  and  through  the  wood. 

And  seixet  despite  her  tears,  the  callow  brood. 

XIII. 
Nature  he  lored,  nor  wrong'd  her  as  of  old. 

But  mark'd  with  joy  the  footsteps  of  tiie  spring, 
And  loved  to  see  the  early  flowers  unfold 

Their  petals ; — tribes  of  insects  on  the  wing, 
With  instincts  wondrous,  all  yet  half  untold ; — 

To  hear  the  birds  their  natural  anthems  sing. 
Piping  their  shriUy  notes  at  eventide. 
Or  when  the  ruddy  mom  the  welkin  dyed. 

XIV. 
PUymates  they  had  been,  lovers  they  became. 

And  ranged,  with  feelings  new,  each  favourite  spot ; 
On  Mary's  heart  had  none  beside  a  claim, 

All  whom  she  loved,  who  loved  her,  now  were  not ; 
Youth's  atmosphere  was  round  them,  and  the  flame 

Of  love  thence  brightness  and  full  vigour  caught ; 
Theirs  seemed  a  new  existence,  a  charm'd  life. 
And  earth  an  orb  with  sudden  glories  rife. 

XV. 

Young  Love  is  fond  of  solitude,  and  straying 

By  moonlit  river,  when  upon  its  tide 
The  ripples  with  the  evening  breeze  are  playing ; 

Love  joys  adown  its  silvery  course  to  glide, 
Or  ia  some  smooth,  expansive  bay  delaying. 

Where  aihoury  trees  bend  down  on  every  side, 
To  spend  the  hours  in  dalliance,  on  which  day 
SUl  ris»— and  risa  with  an  unwelcome  ray. 


XVI. 

Love  roams  in  twilight  paths  when  all  is  still, 
Save  the  night  biA,  with  his  'lorn  plaintive  note ; 

The  rustling  leaves,  and  the  unquiet  rill ; 
The  coo  of  wild  doves,  and  the  beetles'  drone ; 

The  homeward  peasant's  whoop,  that  hill  to  hUl 
Repeats ;  the  call  of  owls  that  ponder  lone ; 

And  that  low  whisper  heard,  we  know  not  whenoOt 

Amid  the  lull  of  silence  most  intense. 

XVII. 
Music  is  love*s  own  language ;  not  a  bird 

That  sings  but  lends  him  some  resistless  note, 
The  one  loved  being's  every  eloquent  word. 

The  mingled  lays  that  through  the  ether  floati 
Eolian  harpings  in  the  midnight  heard. 

The  cause  of  all  mysterious  Love  promote ; 
The  brook's  low  murmur  as  it  devious  roves. 
The  torrent's  crash,  the  thunder's  roar,  are  Love's. 

XVIII. 
Thus  fed.  Love  in  their  hearts  in  stature  grew, 

And,  specious  tyrant,  soon  became  supremoi 
And  tinted  all  around  with  his  own  hue. 

Till  this  cold  world  a  fairy  land  did  seem  I 
Hope  o'er  their  path  his  are  of  promise  threw. 

Whose  vista's  brighter  than  a  poet's  dream ; 
Ere  young  hearts  realise  their  hopes,  aks  1 
Travellers  the  horizon's  line  shall  overpass. 

XIX. 

One  favourite  walk  they  had — ^through  the  still  wood, 
Across  the  meadow,  by  the  winding  brook. 

Past  the  old  oak,  which  centuries  had  stood. 
And  still  its  iMfy  boughs  in  sunshine  shook. 

By  tempests,  as  by  time,  all  unsubdued, — 
Until  they  reached  a  Uttle  peaceful  nook. 

The  home  of  one  who  Mary's  childhood  nursed, 

And  led  her  footsteps  in  that  pathway  first,-— 

XX. 

A  cottage  where  clematis  flusher  grew, 

And  roses  blushed  with  a  more  conscious  red, 

And  the  rife  violets  caught  a  sweeter  hue 
From  the  more  heavenly  azure  overhead ; 

Where  heavier  and  more  silvery  clung  the  dew. 
And  merrier  bees  with  richer  fare  were  fed 

(It  seemed  so)  than  ehiewhere,  and  through  the  night 

The  tremulous  stars  shed  down  a  keener  light. 

XXI. 

And  they  would  wander  o'er  that  pathway  lone, 

In  the  sweet  season  of  declining  day, 
When  silence  marks  the  landscape  for  her  own, 

And  in  the  pallid  sky  the  filmy  gray 
Is  darkening  into  night,  and  from  her  throne 

The  earliest  star  emits  a  timid  ray ; 
Or  when  the  morning's  first  and  freshest  breeze 
Crept  with  a  gentle  whisper  through  the  trees. 

XXII. 
Hither  one  noon  they  stray'd,  when  all  was  bright 

And  fervent,  even  as  their  fondest  dream : 
Flowers  spread  their  bosoms  to  the  glowing  light, 

And  silvery  fish  leap'd  from  the  glassy  stream 
In  the  warm  air,  then  plunged  from  human  sight ; 

Sudden  the  sun's  Jight  grew  a  lurid  gleam, 
Masses  of  cloud  weigh'd  on  the  distant  hill. 
And  every  twig  and  leaf  grew  deathly  still. 

XXIII. 
The  lightning  now  its  jagged  lances  threw, 

And  now  its  ample  banner  of  pale  fire 
Waved  athwart  heaven  a  moment,  then  withdrew ; 
On  rushed  the  bellowing  thunder— louder— nigher— 
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Throvgh  gaps  of  the  rent  air,  that  tremulous  grew. 

As  nature  would  in  that  wiQd  throe  expire  I 
Then  chomsing  the  peal's  retiring  crash, 
Of  the  big  leaden  rain  was  heard  the  plash. 

XXIV. 

Mary  with  serions,  not  with  timid  gaase, 

Marked,  from  the  cottage  window,  the  wild  strife 

Of  elements — the  deep  "  boom  "  and  the  blaze ; 
Then  spoke,  her  voice  with  deepest  meaning  rife : — 

"  Henry,  is  this  an  emblem  of  our  days  ? 
Such  as  this  mom  was  i»  our  mutual  life ; 

Shall  future  clouds  its  sunny  calm  deform, 

And  peace  and  gladness  yield  to  gloom  and  storm  ? " 

XXV. 

'Twas  a  prophetic  strain :  they  saw  moons  grow, 
And  wane,  and  ranish ;  and  ere  yet  the  sun 

Had  lost  his  clear  and  chasten'd  autumn  glow, 
Or  the  harsh  wind  to  strip  the  trees  begun, 

And  lay  the  last  flowers  of  the  season  low, 
The  Tillage  pastor  made  the  lovers  one. 

The  town  receiyed  them  ;  strangers  trod  the  floor 

By  gold  made  theirs,  which  she  should  tread  no  more. 

XXVI. 

The  village  maiden.  In  the  city's  maze. 

Like  a  fair  lily  from  its  green  retreat 
Transplanted  into  arid  dusty  ways, 

Seemed  then  a  flower  not  less  supremely  sweet 
Than  in  her  rustic  and  her  maiden  days : 

Yet  was  she  an  exotic,  to  her  feet 
The  stones  were  hard,  the  endless  walls  awoke 
Thoughts  of  a  prison  canopied  with  smoke. 

xxvn. 

Yet,  loving,  she  was  happy :  the  months  flew 
On  rapid  wings,  tUl  their  amount  was  years. 

And  she  the  fondness  of  a  mother  knew — 
A  mother's  anziousness,  a  mother's  fears ; 

A  meek  fair  girl  was  hers,  the  tender  blue 

Of  whose  young  eyes  betoken'd  frequent  tears ; 

And  a  frank  boy,  her  elder,  o*er  whose  sleep 

The  mother  oft  would  pensive  vigil  keep. 

XXVIII. 

A  mother's  joy  is  sadness  half,  and  smiles 

Tiirough  warm  tears  glisten ;  cares  will  blend  with 
shade 

Love's  sunshine,  which  thus  tempered  more  beguiles ! 
Alas  for  Mary  I  on  the  sea  of  trade 

Their  all  was  launched— and  lost  I  a  villain's  wiles 
Wreck,  havoc,  of  the  luckless  venture  made  ; 

And  left  what  but  a  Uttle  space  might  hold, 

The  gaunt  wolf,  hunger,  from  their  tender  fold. 

XXIX. 

Their  dwindling  substance  every  hour  grew  less, 
Their  comforts  hourly  fewer  and  more  few ; 

Plainer  their  fare  was,  coarser  was  their  dress. 
And  poverty  more  close  and  closer  drew ; 

Soon  debt  o'erbrimm'd  the  cup  of  their  distress, 
Then  famine,  prisons,  opened  on  their  view ; 

A  chilly  hearth,  a  bed  of  thorny  cares, 

A  gloomy  and  a  zestless  board  were  theirs ! 

XXX.     ■ 

Exertion  thwarted,  on  inaction  grew 

Accumulated  woe.     Beyond  &e  main. 
Where  late  the  barb  of  the  stark  Indian  flew, 

Ere  Britain  peopled  many  a  spacious  plain, 
Roved  Henry's  fancy ;  for  that  fancy  drew 

That  kindred  land  a  paradise  of  gain, 
A  natural  granary. — ^A  few  days  o'er, 
Henry  will  speed  toward  that  distant  shore  1 


XXXI. 

Alas  for  Maryl  when  afresh  the  thought 
Came,  and  the  fever  mantled  on  her  cheeki 

She  leaned  her  head  on  Henry's  breast,  and  sought 
The  consolation  which  he  could  not  speak. 

And  raised  her  eyes,  with  love  and  beauty  fraught, 
A  ray  of  comfort  in  his  eyes  to  seek } 

But  nought  was  there,  save  the  hot  tears  that  clung 

To  the  drenched  lashes, — ^tears  her  grief  had  wrung. 

XXXII. 

They  sought  the  chalky  coast ;  Mary  to  wait 
Till  he  had  won,  he  said,  in  that  for  pkoe 

A  home,  since  that  they  had  was  desolate, 
And  means  whereby  across  the  liquid  space 

She,  like  a  cage-freed  dove  to  join  her  mate, 
Might  with  her  children  flee.    In  Mary's  face 

His  words  found  no  reply :  a  faint  smile  there 

Did  but  betray  the  depth  of  her  despair. 

XXXIH. 

The  eve  of  parting  came :  the  wind  was  fair. 
The  crescent  moon  was  up  in  the  pale  sky, 

Canvass  and  streamers  fluttered  in  the  air. 
And  oft  was  heard  the  bailor's  cheery  cry ; 

Sorrow,  profaneness,  merriment,  were  there, 
Oaths,  laughter,  passionate  sob,  and  stifled  sigh ; 

From  the  coarse  throng  the  sad  group  stood  apart. 

With  livid  lips,  and  each  a  throboing  heart. 

XXXIV. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  nndouded  moon. 

From  their  long  lashes  the  big  tears  were  streimiog, 

like  drops  that  fall  from  the  warm  sky  of  June, 
When  from  the  misty  east  the  sun  is  beaming ; 

Henry,  when  rose  the  signal  sound — ^too  soon  I 
Started  as  one  who  has  been  wildly  dreaming, 

Pressed  his  white  lips  to  lips  as  white  as  they, 

Grasped  her  cold  trembling  hand,  and  rush'd  away ! 

XXXV. 

Mary  left  not  that  coast,  but  waited  there 
Her  fate ;  and  by  her  needle,  deftly  plied, 

Earned,  from  the  hardy  cotters,  fumble  fare. 
What  nature  needed,  and  scarce  aught  beside ; 

But  few  her  wants  were,  if  her  meals  were  spare ; 
Lofty  of  soul,  she  felt  no  pangs  from  pride. 

And  knew  no  cause  for  shame ;  repining  not. 

She  bore  the  lonely  burden  of  her  lot. 

XXXVI. 

Yet  had  she  pleasures.    When  at  close  of  day 
Her  merry-hearted  boy  and  daughter  fair, 

Their  ever-busy  limbs  fitigued  wi&  play, 
For  their  untroubled  pillow  'gan  prepare. 

And  little  Mary,  yet  untaught  to  pray. 
Would  kneel  and  lisp  her  brother's  simple  prayer 

In  the  grave  tone  she  heard,  unconscious  why; 

Then  tears  would  steal  into  the  mother's  eye— 

XXXVII. 

Tears  that  were  not  of  grief,  yet  pensive  too. 

The  overbrimming  of  a  gentle  heart. 
To  which  affliction  only  closer  drew 

Objects  from  which  it  could  not  beat  apart, 
By  love's  o'erwarmth  urged  from  their  fountains  blue, 

As  drops  from  summer's  surcharged  ether  start ; 
The  pathos  of  enjoyment,  sweet  but  brief. 
For  sooA  those  founts  were  sealed  again  by  grief! 

xxxvin. 

One  eve  she  at  her  chamber  window  sate. 
Moulding  the  pliant  twilight  bto  forma 

Of  living  things  and  things  inanimate. 
No  more,  far  ofi",  or  scathed  by  the  rude  storms 
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Thik  iweep  o'er  aS  in  this  sublunar  state— 

Of  many  beings  to  the  hungry  wonns, 
F^m  the  pure  air  and  cheerfi^  light,  descendedy 
And  with  the  oold  clod  of  the  Talley  blended  1 

XXXIX. 

Her  natite  valley,  to  her  mental  gaze, 
Outspread  itself  in  all  the  summer  glow 

It-naed  to  wear  in  her  young  happy  days. 
Days  that  sped  onward  like  the  riTulet's  flow, 

So  cahn,  so  peatoeftil  i  and  cren  now  some  rays 
Of  the  heart's  sunshine  flickered  o'er  the  snow 

Of  present  grief,  as  through  her  memory  passed 

Scene  after  scene,  each  lovelier  than  the  last. 

XL. 

Iflac,  and  sweetbriar,  and  cuckoo  flower, 
CowslipB,  and  harebells,  and  a  thousand  more 

nowers  of  all  months,  from  field  and  garden  boirfer, 
Seemed  in  succession  on  her  sense  to  pour 

Commingled  sweets  ;  or  in  a*  snowy  shower 
The  wind-swept  trees  shook  down  their  blossomy 
store 

Around  her,  while  on  erery  side  was  heard 

Tbc  mdlow  pipings  of  some  happy  bird. 

XLL 

Then  in  reaped  cornfields  once  again  she  strayed,* 

A  little  gleaner  darkening  in  the  sun ; 
Or  marked,  beneath  the  wood's  o'erarching  shade, 

How  Autumn's  tints  on  summer's  greenness  won ; 
Or  in  the  firagrant  hay  a  couch  she  made. 

And  idly  nestled  till  the  day  was  done ; 
Or  hailed  the  teeming  spring,  and  from  the  spray 
ScTercd  sweet  burdens  of  the  rosy  may. 

XLIL 

Then  rose  a  farm-house  to  her  fancy's  yiew, 
With  dated  roof,  and  eke  with  paven  floor ; 

And  burnished  oak  that  from  its  surface  threw 
Beflections  of  the  wide  hall's  moUey  store, 

And  mirror'd  crackling  flames,  that  monstrous  grew 
'Mid  Christmas  mirth ;  and  hearth  that  glowed  no 

Or  gladdened  others  with  that  cheery  Ught 
Whieh  makes  a  aummer  of  the  dreanest  night ! 

XLIIL 

Agam  she  rored  through  field,  and  wood,  and  grove, 

A  happy  maiden  by  her  Henry's  side. 
Feeling  it  gladness  to  be  loved  and  love : 

Then  her  thoughts  wandered  over  ocean  wide, 
And  with  their  gloomy  bent  in  vain  she  strove  ; 

Sad  feelings  flowed  like  a  resistless  tide ; 
Tean  from  her  eyes  a  moment  gushed  like  rain, 
Then  eessed,  while  thus  she  poured  the  simple  strain: 

He  told  me  we  should  meet  agaui 

Upon  that  distant  shore ; 
But  my  heart  whispers  hope  is  vain, 

And  we  shall  meet  no  more ! 

He  said  that  land  should  be  to  us 

As  England  vras  of  yore  s 
But,  ah  t  I  fcel'twill  not  be  thus, 

For  we  shall  meet  no  more  I 

There  Is  a  prescience  of  the  soul. 

Untaught  by  human  lore ; 
I  feel  it,  and  cannot  control ; 

Yes,  we  shall  meet  no  more  1 


XLIV. 
She  paused — ^the  open  door  a  stranger^s  form 

Admitted ;  one  whose  honest,  open  brow 
And  manly  cheek  of  many  a  ra^ng  storm 

And  stiff  gale  told,  when  scarce  his  bark  might 
plough 
The  battling  billows,  lash'd  to  fary  warm. 

That  hurl'd  their  giant  foam-crests  o'er  her  prow. 
Dear,  Britain,  are  thy  ocean  sons  to  thee. 
Bold  as  the  winds,  resistless  as  the  sea  I 

XLV. 
The  stranger  from  his  vest  a  packet  drew. 

And  from  his  eyes  the  while  the  large  tear  stole, 
For  well  the  purport  of  that  sheet  he  knew. 

And  his,  though  rude,  was  yet  a  gentle  soul ; 
His  words  of  greeting  honest  were  and  few. 

And  skiUess  were  his  efforts  to  condole. 
When  to  the  wounded  heart  gave  words  relief? 
Strange  tongues  profone  the  sanetuary  of  grief  1 

XLVL 
In  transatlantic  earth  was  Henry  laid  t 

Sare  that  drear  bourn  no  other  "  home  "  he  found ; 
He  saw  his  last  hope  like  the  twilight  fade, 

And  night  more  dark  and  dreary  gather  round ; 
Upon  his  jaded  heart  misfortune  preyed, 

And  like  a  noxious  snake  about  it  wound. 
Crushing  the  life  within  it.  ^Thus  he  ffell  I 
Far,  far  away  from  those  who  loved  him  well. 

XLVIL 

One  who  had  with  him  left  his  native  shore, 

And  knew  his  story,  tended  his  last  bed, 
And  from  the  hand  Uiat  ne'er  shonld  trace  one  more. 

Received  a  letter,  o'er  which  Mary  shed, 
Thereafter,  many  tears.    When  all  was  o'er, 

And  the  freed  spirit  from  its  prison  fled. 
He  wept  a  generous  tear  into  his  grave, 
And  sent  the  sad,  sad  tidings  o'er  the  ware. 

XLVIIL 
No  sigh  heaved  Mary's  heart  that  night,  and  day 

Saw  her  a  breathing  statue,  stony  pale ; 
Inflamed  her  eyes  were,  but  no  tears  had  they; 

No  sob  convulsed  her,  and  she  made  no  wail ; 
Her  children's  earnest  eyes  and  harmless  play 

Over  her  apathy  could  nought  prevail; 
Life's  tide  seemed  in  her  veins  to  ice  congealed. 
And  feeling's  source  within  her  bosom  sealed. 

XLIX. 
But  storm  to  calm  succeeds,  and  thaw  to  frost ; 

And  soon  in  Mary's  bosom  passionate  grief 
Displaced  that  torpor  wherein  life  seemed  lost ; 

Few  were  her  intervals  from  tears,  and  brief ; 
But  even  tears  at  length  their  founts  exhaust. 

And  yield  to  the  worn  heart  a  short  relief; 
Short,  for  those  founts  again  and  oft  reflow, 
Ere  fails  the  reservoir  of  human  woe. 

L. 

The  seal  of  death  was  on  her :  day  by  day 

His  chilling  footsteps  left  their  ghastly  trace  ; 
Hourly  the  flesh  shrunk  from  her  frame  away ; 

Transparent  grew  her  skin  ;  a  wider  space 
Seemed  claimed  by  her  lit  eyes,  whose  fearful  ray 

Spoke  not  of  earth,  but  of  that  better  place 
Whither  she  tended ;  awful  scene  is  this — 
A  spirit  struggling  from  its  chrysalis  !— 

LI. 
A  beauteous  spirit,  whose  approach  we  see 

To  that  eternal  realm  which  never  cloud 
Of  mortal  life  may  shadow  I  It  may  be        ^^     ,    . 

She  shrunk  sometimes  from  thoughts  of  the  dank 
shroud. 
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Yet  hen  had  been  calm  joy  to  be  set  fm, 

But  for  her  little  onea — her  pennTe-browed, 
Who  felt  reflected  grief;  for  these  ihe  sighed: 
But  whoefore  dally  with  the  tale  ? — ^she  died  I 

LIL 

And  where  are  they,  the  orphans  ?  On  the  green» 
liowly  and  cheerless  looking  boHdings  spread, 

Where  penury's  hapless  Tictims  aye  are  seen, 
The  hifant  flMge  and  the  hoary  head — 

The  parish  poorhouse  1  There  those  babes  have  been 
Since  death  assailed  the  humble  cottage  shed. 

Where,  'mid  their  sport,  oft  from  their  mother's  eye 

They  caught  a  moment's  gloomr  and  marrell'd  why  I 

As  the  young  poet  ended  his  narrative,  with 
flushed  countenance  and  sparkling  eye,  many 
and  loud  were  the  expressions  of  pleasure  and 
approbation  which  he  received.     The  ladies  in 


the  company  were  affected  by  the  detail  of  a      | 
wife  and  a  mother^s  sorrows,  and  the  sympathy      , 
they  felt  for  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  indicated 
by  the  eloquent  tear  that  trembled  in  the  eye. 
When  all  had  expressed  their  thanks  for  the 
entertainment  which  bad  been  afforded,  being 
reminded  of  the  lapse  of  time,  they  retired  to 
rest     The  following  day,  facilities  for  proceed- 
ing on  their  several  routes  presenting  themsehes,       ' 
the  company  separated;   well-pleased  that  the        i 
obstructions  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather  had  thrown  into  contact  so  many  agree* 
able  and  conversant  companions,  some  of  whom 
had  enlivened  the  rest  by  the  interesting  com- 
munications which  were  made,  and  which  had 
pleasantly  wiled  away  the  tediousness  and  gloom 
of  a  wintry  night. 


THE  MAGICIAN  OF  CAIRO. 


••  A  raw  days  after  my  airival  in  this  country," 
says  Mr.  Lane,  '*my  curionty  was  excited  on 
the  subject  of  magic,  by  a  circumstance  related 
to  me  by  Mr.  Salt,  our  consul-general.  Having 
had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  his  servants 
was  a  thief,  from  the  fact  of  several  articles  of 
property  havmg  been  stolen  from  his  house,  he 
sent  for  a  celebrated  Mughrebee  magician,  with 
the  view  of  inUmidating  tiiem,  and  causing  the 
guilty  one  (if  any  of  them  were  guilty)  to  con- 
fess his  crime.  The  magician  came,  and  said 
that  he  would  cause  the  exact  image  of  the  per- 
son who  had  committed  the  thefts  to  appear  to 
any  youth  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty ; 
and  desired  the  master  of  the  house  to  call  in 
any  boy  whom  he  might  choose.  As  several 
boys  were  then  employed  in  a  garden  adjacent 
to  the  house,  one  of  them  was  called  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  palm  of  this  boy's  right  hand 
the  magician  drew,  with  a  pen,  a  certiun  diagram, 
in  the  centre  of  which  he  poured  a  little  ink. 
Into  this  ink  he  desired  the  boy  stedfastly  to 
look.  He  then  burned  some  incense ;and  several 
bits  of  paper  inscribed  with  charms ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  called  for  various  objects  to  appear  in 
the  ink.  The  boy  declared  that  he  saw  all 
these  objects,  and,  last  of  all,  the  image  of  the 
guilty  person :  he  described  his  stature,  coante^ 
nance,  and  dress  ;  said  that  he  knew  him  ;  and 
directly  ran  down  into  the  garden,  and  appre- 
hended one  of  the  labourers,  who,  when  brought 
before  the  master,  immediately  confessed  that  he 
was  the  thief." 

The  relation  of  this  made  Mr.  Lane  desirous 
of  witnessing  a  similar  performance  ;  he  hunted 
out  the  magician  accordingly,  and  appointed  an 
interview,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  skill. 
He  was  called  the  Sheykh  Abd  £1-Ckadir  £1- 
Mughrebdee,  and  has  been  mentioned,  we  be- 
lieve, by  many  English  travellers,  though  never 


so  elaborately  examined  and  tested  as  by  Mr. 
Lane : — 

"  He  came  at  the  time  appointed,  about  two 
houn  before  noon ;  but  seemed  uneasy,  fre- 
quently looked  up  at  the  sky,  through  the 
window,  and  remarked  that  the  weather  was 
unpropitious :  it  was  dull  and  cloudy,  and  the 
wind  was  boisterous.  The  experiment  was  per- 
formed with  three  boys,  one  after  another.  With 
the  first  it  was  partly  successful ;  but  with  the 
others  it  completely  failed.  The  magician  said 
that  he  could  do  nothing  more  that  day :  and 
that  he  would  come  in  the  evening  of  a  aab- 
sequent  day.  He  kept  his  appointment,  and 
admitted  that  the  time  was  favourable." 

Sundry  preparations  of  charms  and  forms  of  in- 
vocation, written  on  various  small  strips  of  paper, 
are  then  fully  described. 

"  I  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  direction, 
some  frankincense  and  coriander  seed;*  and  a 
•chaflng-dish  with  some  live  charcoal  in  it  These 
were  now  brought  into  the  room,  together  with 
the  boy  who  was  to  be  employed  :  he  had  been 
called  in,  by  my  desire,  from  among  some  boys  in 
the  street,  returning  from  a  manufrictory,  and  was 
about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  In  reply  to  my 
inquury  respecting  the  description  of  persons  who 
could  see  in  the  magic  mirror  of  ink,  the  magi- 
cian said  that  they  were  a  boy  not  arrived  at 
puberty,  a  virgin,  a  black  female  slave,  and  a 
pregnant  woman.  The  chafing-dish  was  placed 
before  him  and  the  boy ;  and  the  latter  was 
placed  on  a  seat." 

A  magic  diagram  was  now  drawn  on  the  boy*s 
right  hand,  which  the  magician  held,  while  ink 
was  poured  upon  it,  into  which  the  boy  was  in^ 
structed  to  look  intently. 

'<  He  then  took  one  of  the  little  strips  of 
paper  inscribed  with  the  forms  of  invocation,  and 
*  He  geaerally  requires  tome  bensoin  to  be  added  to  thciBi 
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dropped  it  into  the  chafing-dish,  upon  the  hum- 
ing  coals  and  perfumes,  which  had  already  filled 
the  room  with  their  smoke  ;  and  as  he  did  this, 
he  commenced  an  indistinct  muttering  of  words, 
which  he  continued  during  the  whole  process, 
excepting  when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  ques- 
tion, or  to  ten  him  what  he  was  to  say.  The 
piece  of  paper  containing  the  words  from  the 
Ckoor-an  he  placed  inside  the  fore  part  of  the 
boy's  tackeeyeh,  or  scull-cap.  He  then  asked 
him  if  he  saw  any  thing  in  the  ink ;  and  was 
answered  '  No  ;'  but  about  a  minute  after,  the 
boy,  trembhng  and  seeming  much  frightened, 
said, '  I  see  a  man  sweeping  the  ground.'  *  When 
he  has  done  sweeping,'  said  the  magician, '  tell 
me.'     Presently  the  boy  said, '  He  has  done.' " 

Several  very  curious  and  elaborate  ceremonies 
were  then  ordered  to  pass  over  the  mirror  of  the 
Ink,  and  were  all  responded  to  by  the  boy,  while 
the  Taiious  strips  of  invocations  were  finally 
lodged  in  the  chafing-dish  :^ 

**  He  now  addressed  himself  to  me ;  and 
asked  me  if  I  wished  the  boy  to  see  any  person 
who  was  absent  or  dead.  I  named  Lord  Nelson, 
of  whom  the  boy  had  evidently  never  heard,  for 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  pronounced 
the  name,  after  several  triids.  The  magician  de- 
ared  the  boy  to  say  to  the  Sooltan — *  My  master 
salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  bring  Lord 
Nelson  ;  bring  him  before  my  eyes,  that  I  may 
see  him  speedily.'  The  boy  then  said  so,  and 
almost  immediately  added,  *  A  messenger  is  gone, 
and  has  returned,  and  brought  a  man,  dressed  in 
a  black  suit  of  European  clothes :  the  man 
has  lost  his  left  arm.*  He  then  paused  for  a 
moment  or  two;  and,  looking  more  intently 
and  more  closely  into  the  ink,  said, '  No,  be  has 
not  lost  his  left  arm ;  but  it  is  placed  to  his 
breasL'  This  correction  made  his  description 
more  striking  than  it  had  been  without  it ;  since 
Lord  Nelson  generally  had  his  empty  sleeve 
attached  to  the  breast  of  his  coat :  but  it  was 
the  fiffkt  arm  that  he  had  lost.  Without  saying 
that  1  suspected  the  boy  had  made  a  mistake,  I 
asked  the  magician  whether  the  objects  appeared 
in  the  ink  as  if  actually  before  the  eyes,  or  as  if 
in  a  glass,  which  makes  the  right  appear  left.  He 
answered,  that  they  appeared  as  in  a  mirror.  This 
rendered  the  boy's  description  fjetultless." 

Further  performances  are  described,  which  are 
still  more  curious  : — 

'*  On  one  of  these  occasions^  an  Englishman 
present  ridiculed  the  performance,  and  said  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  of 
whom,  he  was  sure,  no  one  of  the  company  had 
any  knowledge.  The  boy,  accordingly,  having 
called  by  name  for  the  person  alluded  to,  de- 


scribed a  man  in  a  Frank  dress,  of  course,  with 
his  hand  placed  to  his  head,  wearing  spectacles, 
and  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
raised  behuid  him,  as  if  he  were  stepping  down 
from  a  seat  The  description  was  exactly  true 
in  every  respect:  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
hand  was  occauoned  by  an  almost  constant  head- 
ache ;  and  that  of  the  foot  or  leg,  by  a  stiff  knee, 
caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  in  hunting.  I  am 
assured  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  boy  accurately 
described  each  person  and  thing  that  was  called 
for.  On  another  occasion,  Shakspeare  was  de- 
scribed with  the  most  minute  correctness,  both  as 
to  person  and  dress ;  and  I  might  add  several 
other  cases  in  which  the  same  magician  has  ex- 
cited astonishment  in  the  sober  minds  of  English- 
men of  my  acquuntance.  A  short  time  since, 
after  performing  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means 
of  a  boy,  he  prepared  the  magic  mirror  in  the 
hand  of  a  young  English  lady,  who,  on  looking 
into  it  for  a  little  while,  said  that  she  saw  a 
broom  sweeping  the  ground  without  any  body 
holding  it,  and  was  so  much  ^ghtened  that  she 
would  look  no  longer." 

Mr.  Lane  adds : — 

'<  The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  think  that, 
in  each  instance,  the  boy  saw  images  produced 
by  some  reflection  in  the  ink ;  but  this  was 
evidently  not  the  case ;  or  that  he  was  a  con- 
federate, or  guided  by  leading  questions.  That 
there  was  no  confederacy,  I  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, by  selecting  the  boy,  who  performed  the 
part  above  described  in  my  presence,  from  a 
number  of  others  passing  by  in  the  street,  and  by 
his  rejecting  a  present  which  I  afterwards  offered 
him  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  confess 
that  he  did  not  really  see  what  he  had  professed 
to  have  seen.  I  tried  the  veracity  of  another  boy 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  result  was  the  same.  The  experiment 
often  entirely  fails ;  but  when  the  boy  employed 
is  right  in  one  case,  he  generally  is  so  in  all  : 
when  he  gives,  at  first,  an  account  altogether 
wrong,  the  magician  usually  dismisses  him  at 
once,  saying  that  he  is  too  old.  The  perfumes, 
or  excited  imagination,  or  fear,  may  be  supposed 
to  affect  the  vision  of  the  boy  who  describes 
objects  as  appearing  to  him  in  the  ink  ;  but  if 
so,  why  does  he  see  exactly  what  is  required^ 
and  objects  of  which  he  can  have  had  no  pre- 
vious particular  notion?  Neither  I  nor  others 
have  been  able  to  discover  any  clue  by  which  to 
penetrate  the  mystery;  and  if  the  reader  be 
alike  unable  to  give  the  solution,  I  hope  that  he 
will  not  allow  the  above  account  to  induce  in  his 
mind  any  degree  of  scepticism  with  respect  to 
other  portions  of  this  work." — Lane's  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians. 
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WARD'S  MISCELLANY. 
REVIEW. 


J%$  BUtwry  qf  ProtetimU  Nonewrformity  in  Bng^ 
land,  from  the  Rtformation  under  Henry  VIIL 
By  Thomas  Price,  D.D.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
London :  Ball,  1836. 

Wx  owe  an  npologj  to  Dr.  Price  for  our  delay  in 
noticing  hit  Tolome;  but  as  such  an  apology  would 
not  pass  like  current  money,  even  in  the  literary  mar- 
ket, we  will  waive  it,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  ui  that  the  world  has  yet 
much  to  learn  from  history.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  facts  relating  to  the  past  have  been  so  fully  col- 
lected as  they  might  be.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  old 
manuscripts,  hieroglyphics,  statues,  medals,  &c.,  will 
yet  contribute  very  largely  to  our  stores  of  knowledge. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  our  historians, 
either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  have  been  as  free  as  they 
might  have  been  from  prejudice  and  party  spirit. 
There  have  been  certain  old  opinions  to  be  cherished, 
and  venerable  institutions  which,  whether  good  or  bad, 
must  be  maintained ;  and  facts  which  have  tended  to 
effect  these  objects,  or  which  were  capable  of  being  so 
distorted  as  to  accomplish  the  party  purposes  of  their 
writers,  have  been  so  used  as  to  keep  the  mind  in  fet- 
ters, and  to  perpetuate,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the 
darkness  of  the  world. 

But  the  most  lamentable  defect  in  this  class  of 
writers,  has  been  their  want  of  discrimination  and  care 
in  drawing  from  history  what  may  be  regarded  its  phi- 
losophy, or  rather  its  theology.  Many  scriptural  doc- 
trines, tending  at  once  to  benefit  man  and  to  glorify 
the  Creator,  might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  which  but  seldom  occur  even  to  the  truly 
pious,  and  which  have  never  fallen  under  our  notice 
in  any  historical  publication.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  refer  to  histories  professedly  written  on  Christian 
principles,  and  which,  with  devout  teal,  warn  us  against 
this  evil,  or  allure  us  to  that  good ;  but  all  these  are 
merely  common-place.  We  feel  that  we  want  some 
master-minds  to  ascend  the  vantage-ground  of  histori- 
cal truth;  and  as  they  present  the  scroll  of  past 
events  to  the  assembled  throng,  shall  distinctly  mark 
out  to  every  class  of  men  what  they  may  learn  from 
the  whole  record  relating  to  God  and  to  themselves, 
and  what  are  the  specific  duties  taught  by  history  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  this  remarkable  crisis 
of  its  affairs. 

We  are  happy  to  introduce  to  the  thousands  who 
read  our  Miscellany  the  volume  before  us,  aa  one 
that  discovers  great  originality  of  thought,  deep  re- 
search,  and  the  most  praiseworthy  candour.  Dr. 
Price  is  no  deciaimer:  he  feels  and  exemplifies  the 
responsibility  and  the  dignity  of  an  historian  more 
latent  on  tiie  attainment  and  publication  of  truth 
than  the  prosperity  of  a  party ;  and  even  where  the 
reader  may  see  occasion  to  differ  from  his  author  as 
to  his  inductions  from  facts,  he  will  always  admire  the 
spirit  in  which  those  facts  and  reasonings  are  written. 
But  tlie  reader  shall  judge  for  himself  as  to  these  mat- 
ters. The  following  are  the  remarks  of  our  author  on 
the  ignorance  of  Cranmer  and  his  associates  of  the 
true  nature  of  religious  liberty : — 

"  The  popish  party  notr  gained  ground  in  the  king's  councils, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Refomiation  was  consequently  stopped. 
Before  attempting  a  detail  of  the  measures  by  which  they  par- 
tially compassed  their  end,  it  may  be  necessary  briefly  to  sketch 
the  course  of  persecution  with  which  Cranmer  and  his  brethren 
were  unhappily  identified.  This  will  throw  light  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene,  and  help  mm  to  understand 
the  precise  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  A  blind  party- 
iplrit  has  attempted  to  throw  the  whole  odium  of  persecution 
on  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  records  of  history,  and  the  prin- 


ciples of  human  nature,  have  been  alike  disregsrded  ia  iu  in- 
discriminate censure  and  praise.  The  candid  of  all  parties  will 
regret  the  criminality  of  such  aa  attempt,  while  tiie  IncmwiBf 
intelligence  of  the  age  renders  its  folly  aa  obrious  as  its  guilt. 
The  truth  is,  that,  with  very  few  excepnona,  the  first  reformers 
were  as  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty  as  the 
most  bigoted  of  the  catholics.  Though  rebels  themselves,  they 
reftised  to  allow  rebellion  In  others ;  fmpugning  the  authoritj  nt 
Rome,  they  established  their  own ;  and  whilst  denying  th« 
infAllibility  of  the  pope,  they  practically  aascited  that  of  their 
own  creeds.  Cranmer  poateased  a  more  timid  dispositioD  snd  s 
more  benevolent  heart  than  Gardiner  and  Bonner;  but  he  wac 
not  a  whit  before  them  in  his  knowledge  of  the  right  of  private 
Judgment,  and  the  unfettered  f^reedom  of  religious  worship,  it 
may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  the  reformers  did  not  at  once 
perceive  the  true  ground  of  their  own  proceedings;— that  ihe^ 
did  not  feel  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  absolute  neccuity,  to 
defend  their  secession  from  Rome  by  asaerting.  In  bold  aiid  uo- 
hesitating  terma,  their  own  intelligence  and  the  spiritualitT  cf 
religion ;— that  they  did  not  yindicate  the  dignity  of  their  nature. 
and  the  etherial  temper  of  their  fUth,  by  exploding  coercion  u 
an  insult  to  the  one,  and  a  gross  outrage  on  the  other.  Bu 
when  we  take  into  account  the  ignorance  of  their  times,  and  tbe 
influences  amid  which  they  were  trained,  our  surprise  vill  be 
awakened  by  the  extent  rather  than  by  the  scantiness  of  their 
discoveries.  Important  principles  are  of  slow  deTelopmcni. 
Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  pretervation  of  life  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species,  is  provided  for  by  some  general  lav  of 
the  Creator ;  the  promptings  of  instinct  arc  made  to  antidpafe 
and  supersede  the  decisions  of  Judgment.  But  not  to  io  the 
moral  world.  To  the  formation  of  character  the  free  cierciM  • 
of  thought  is  indispensable.  The  elements  of  knowledge  are 
liberally  supplied;  but  diligence,  discrimination,  and  fidelity 
are  requisite  to  deduce  from  them  the  principles  of  wisdom  and 
the  lessons  of  piety.  The  mists  of  paasion  and  the  iateresti  d 
party  obscixre  and  pervert  the  judgment,  and  thus  conceal  from 
view  those  celestial  principles  which  vrould  t»e  readily  discovered 
and  embraced  by  an  unbiassed  intellect. 

"  The  reformers  were  mainly  Influenced  in  their  separation 
flrom  the  papacy,  by  the  grievoua  injuries  whieh  its  super»ti' 
tiona  had  inflicted  on  the  human  mind  ;  this  was  the  irapeliuag 
motive  which  gave  Its  character  to  the  whole  of  their  proceeding 
The  very  ardour  of  their  seal,  aa  it  carried  them  forward  to  tbe 
ultimate  purpose  of  Christianity,  left  them  no  time  for  the  pro- 
secution of  those  inquiries  which,  however  important,  vcrenot 
obvioiuly  connected  with  the  main  object  of  their  eflbrts.  Thetr 
purpose  was  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  purification  of  tk 
church  of  Christ ;  and  we  need  not  ba  aurprlsed,  nor  should  oar 
condemnation  be  severe,  if  tliey  were  so  absorbed  by  its  ma^i- 
tude  as  to  overlook  inquiries  of  a  less  vital  character.  Their 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  own  views  tended  still  fu^ 
ther  to  mislead  them.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  principlei  of 
human  nature,  and  to  the  character  of  religion,  they  vindkatrd 
their  course  by  alleging  the  superiority  of  their  sentimcnU; 
Instead  of  rearing  a  defence  which  might  have  protected  tbi-K- 
selves  and  their  posterity.  In  all  ftituro  times,  from  thea»siilts«f 
spiritual  intolerance,  they  were  content  to  meet  the  cxigenc)  of 
the  moment  by  making  an  impression  on  the  men  of  their  dajr. 
Their  defence  was  grounded  on  an  unsound  basis.  Its  bliary. 
though  not  obvious  at  once,  was  speedily  shown  in  the  di«cu.<- 
iions  which  followed ;  for  each  party  employed  it  with  e<iual 
confidence.  The  Romanist  and  the  Protestant,  Gardiner  snd  Cran- 
mer, retained  it  as  common  ground,  on  which  to  conduct  thtlr 
defence  and  to  vindicate  their  persecutloa  of  others.  It  vu 
not  till  the  Puritans  were  subjected  to  the  fiery  ordeal  thmu;h 
which  priestly  intolerance  made  them  pwn,  that  those  immortal 

{>rlnciples  were  elicited  which  now  constitute  the  basis  of  osr 
egislation.  Amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  the  human  intelkct 
worked  out  its  own  salvation." — (pp.  4S-45.)  • 

Tbe  following  cbaracter  of  the  Reformatios,  so  far 
as  it  was  effected  by  Henry  VIII.,  appears  to  us  to  be 
written  with  great  force  and  beauty : — 

"  The  course  which  Henry  pursued  as  an  eccIesiMticsl  re- 
former, was  in  harmony  with  his  character.  So  long  u  Intereu 
impelled  he  assailed  popery  in  Its  strongholds.  The  ■uP'^fJ^ 
of  the  pontiflf  was  discarded,  monastic  institutions  were  aw- 
lished,  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  clergy  was  scattered  gmaeffi 
a  rapacious  and  impoverished  aristocracy,  the  word  of  God  wai 
translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  many  vestifes « 
ancient  superstition  were  removed  from  the  land.  But  the  ty*- 
tcm  he  established  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  he  i'i>- 
placed.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  supplanted  by  tnat  « 
the  king;  and  if  InlkmbUity  was  not  claimed,  theproceedinf 
token  could  only  be  justified  on  that  principle.  The  nght  m 
private  Judgment  was  aa  sternly  denied  as  in  the  worst  daw  « 
popery,  and  the  fires  of  persecution  were  enkindled  by  *  "?5S 
as  intolerant  and  bnital  as  the  man  of  ain  ever  displa>tfd.  inj 
fact  is,  and  impartial  history  recorda  it.  the  wf"'"*"*'',^ 
Henry  was  a  struggle  for  power,  and  not  for  prioc|P'e--|" 
reckless  daring  of  a  mind  which  would  have  subverted  au  »^ 
and  extinguUhcd  all  virtue,  for  the  gTaUflcati(^n  of  it«  •«""* 
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puaioBS.  Rellgloii  wat  an  engine  of  state  policy  which  the 
menardk  annoyed  to  heighten  liif  power  and  eonflrm  his 
iteiwuiam.  The  zadieai  emr  of  the  refbnners  was  their  admis- 
sion of  the  magistzBtes^  right  to  legislate  for  the  Church.  By 
inalung  the  f^th  of  a  nation  depenaaot  on  the  will  of  the  king, 
they  hazarded  a  thonsand  evils,  amongst  the  least  of  which  was 
the  reaction  which  this  prineipJe  involved  on  the  accession  of 
Uaiy.  The  immediate  eflects  of  a  vicious  principle  may  appear 
to  be  beneficial,  but  its  ultimate  tendencies  are  invariably  per- 
nicious. Had  Cranmer  and  his  associates  exhibited  religion  in 
its  primitiva  simplieity  and  honour ;  had  they  denounced  it« 
snbjectlon  to  the  state  as  incompatible  with  its  nature,  and  ia- 
jnrioua  to  Its  success;  had  they,  while  scrupulouslv  rendering 
to  Caeaar  the  tilings  which  were  Caesar's,  reserved  unto  God 
tliat  which  was  his ;  in  a  word,  had  thev  trusted  to  the  myste- 
rious power  with  which  Christianity  is  allied,  rather  than  to  the 
patronage  of  their  prince,  they  might  have  exposed  themselves 
to  dangers  which  for  a  time  they  escaped,  but  they  would  have 
redeemed  religion  from  reproach,  and  have  preserved  her  from 
thoee  corrapdng  associations  which  have  enfeebled  her  ene^es 
and  rendered  her  an  object  of  mistrust,  if  not  of  contempt.  The 
power  of  religion  consists  in  her  purity  and  meekness.  She  is 
adapted  to  the  sympathies  and  wants  of  man ;  and  when  un- 
fettered by  human  aid,  and  tntd  from  the  insnlt  of  kingly 
patronage,  she  will  win  her  way  to  the  confidence  and  gratitude 
of  mankind/' — (pp.  61-63.) 

Omiting  scTeral  other  most  interesting  passages, 
which  we  sliould  have  gladly  transcribed  had  our  space 
permitted,  we  quote  Dr.  Price's  remarks  on  the  Re- 
formation aa  left  by  Edvrard,  in  which  the  reader  will 
farther  see  the  discrimination  that  distinguiahes  this 
excellent  Tolume : — 

"  The  Reformation  effected  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  what- 
ever imperfections  attended  its  progress,  or  however  incomplete 
the  state  in  which  it  was  left,  must  be  regarded  with  devout 
giatitode  by  every  advocate  of  religious  liberty  and  scriptural 
truth.  The  offices  of  the  church  were  reformed,  many  vestiges 
of  t^operstltlon  removed,  and  a  freer  circulation  was  given  to  the 
word  of  life.  The  R^ormation  of  Henry  was  mainly  character- 
ised by  a  rejection  of  the  pope's  supremacy ;  but  that  of  his  son 
consisted  in  the  erection  of  a  new  constitution,  more  rational  in 
its  |»incipl«s,and  more  simple  in  its  form.  The  fonner  monarch 
exalted  in  overthrowingthe  power  of  the  papacy ;  the  latter,  in 
rooting  ont  Its  errors.  The  one  was  a  vindictive  destroyer,  who 
found  hia  happiness  in  the  ruins  with  which  he  surrounded 
himself;  while  the  other,  with  the  beneficent  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, sought,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  to 
communicate  to  his  subjects  the  elements  of  eternal  life.  It 
were  skbaord  to  suppose  that,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Edwazd  could  give  a  rational  assent  to  the  measures  of  hU 
council.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  however,  there  is  lAson 
to  bellere  that  he  took  an  active  and  enlightened  part  in  eccle- 
siaatical  ailalrs.  Without  adopting  the  exaggerated  and  frilsome 
ternaa  in  which  it  has  been  customary  with  protestaot  writers  to 
$peak  of  this  youthful  raonaich,  we  may  affirm  his  Intellect  to 
have  been  matured,  and  his  principles  fixed,  far  beyond  his 
years.  The  instructions  of  his  tutors  were  received  with 
docility  by  hia  virtuous  mind,  and  served  to  qualiiy  him,  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  a  great  and 
powerfril  nation.  As  soon  as  he  became  rationally  cognisant  of 
what  was  taking  place,  he  entered  with  the  ardour  of  youth  on 
the  work  of  rewrmation,  and  would  probably  have  proceeded 
much  Airther,  had  he  not  been  checked  by  the  interposition  of 
his  advisers.  His  piety  seems  to  have  been  tmdoubtcd,  and  his 
errors  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  education  rather  than  to  the 
promptings  of  his  own  heart. 

**  Cranmer  and  the  other  divines  with  whom  he  acted,  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  With 
all  their  imperfectionB,  they  were  men  of  a  high  and  noble  spirit, 
who  xealoualy  laboured  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement. 
Their  situation  was  perplexing  and  difficult,  almost  beyond 
example  ;  and  an  impartial  posterity,  In  pronouncing  sentence 
on  their  conduct,  is  bound  to  remember  the  wayward  and  cruel 
policy  of  Henry,  as  well  as  the  covetousness  and  ambition  of  the 
courtien  of  his  sod.  Had  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Latimer, 
and  tlieir  brethren,  been  permitted  to  act  out  their  principles, 
the  English  Reformation  would  probably  have  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent eliaracter.  Cranmer  is  reported  to  have  drawn  up  a 
Book  of  Prayera  a  hundred  times  more  perfect  than  that  in 
use ;  '  yet  the  same  cannot  take  place,'  it  was  affirmed,  *  for 
that  he  was  matched  with  such  a  wicked  clergy  and  convoca- 
tion, with  other  enemies.'  That  extensive  dissatisfaction  ex- 
i>ted  amongst  the  Reformers  is  unquestionable.  The  principle 
of  concession  to  the  papists,  on  which  the  offices  of  tlie  church 
had  been  constructed,  was  regarded  by  the  more  zealous  as  a 
sacrifice  to  expediency,  uncalled  for  by  existing  circumstances, 
and  uflJuttiflaUa  in  principle.    *  Diverse  there  were  now,'  says 


Strype,  <  In  this  king's  reign,  that  liked  so  little  of  popery,  that 
they  thought  it  highly  convenient  not  to  symbolise  with  that 
church  in  any  of  its  usages.  And  that  gave  oecaaion  to  them 
to  dislike,  particularly,  two  things;  via.,  the  poature  of  kneeling 
at  the  reception  of  the  communion,  and  the  priestly  habits, 
which  were  not  laid  aside  by  the  reformers  of  this  church  from 
papal  innovations.  The  retaining  of  these  gave  the  more  dis- 
ffust,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  example  of  many  of  the 
foreign  reformers,  as  those  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva ;  whose 
books  and  Judgments  SM'ayed  greatly,  and  were  much  used 
here.'"— (pp.  81~M.) 

Entirely  passing  over  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth,— not  on  account  of  their  nonimportance,  nor  be- 
cause we  could  not  draw  from  them  heart-thrilling 
passages,  but  solely  for  want  of  room, — ^we  will  close 
by  presenting  a  short  extract  illustrating  the  eccleti- 
attical  government  of  James.  The  Iiistorian's  sketch 
of  his  personal  character  shows  the  hand  of  a  masteri 
but  it  is  too  long  for  our  purpose. 

"  His  ecclesiastical  government  laid  the  foundation  of  aU 
those  evils  which  embittered  the  reign  and  produced  the  tragical 
death  of  his  son.  Surrounding  himself  with  a  servile  clergy,  he 
repaid  their  flattery  by  a  sealous  support  of  their  immunities, 
and  a  merciless  proscription  of  their  foes.  He  hated  the  pnritana 
as  heartily  as  any  of  his  bishops,  and  brought  to  their  peftecu- 
tlon  all  the  rancour  and  fierceness  of  polemical  strife.  The 
clergy  lent  themselves  to  the  support  of  his  prerogative,  with  a 
aeal  which  entitled  them  to  his  patronage.  So  early  as  1606, 
the  convocation  drew  up  a  set  of  canons  deducing  the  origin  of 
government  from  the  patriarchal  regimen  of  families,  and  de- 
nouncing the  more  popular  and  liberal  views  which  were  be- 
coming prevalent.  Passive  obedience  to  the  reigning  monarch 
is  inculcated  throughout  these  canons,  and  anathemas  are 
liberally  pronounced  on  all  who  refuse  it.  The  same  doctrines 
were  maintained  by  the  higher  clergy  during  the  whole  of  this 
reign ;  towards  the  close  of  which,  the  university  of  Oxford 
pronounced  a  solemn  decree, '  That  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  It  is  in  no  case  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  use  of 
fbrce  against  their  prince,  nor  to  appear  offensively  or  de- 
fensively in  the  field  against  the  king,  either  upon  the  score  of 
religion,  or  any  other  account  whatever.'  All  doctors,  masters, 
and  bachelors  of  law  and  physic,  were  to  subscribe  this  article ; 
and  all  persons  to  be  promoted  in  future  to  any  degree,  were 
further  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  not  only  at  present 
detested  the  opposite  doctrines,  but  would  always  contmue  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  These  slavish  dogmas  offended  the 
House  of  Commona,  and  arrayed  against  the  rulers  of  the  church 
every  friend  of  liberal  government  and  of  popular  rights.  The 
puritans  and  the  patriots  were  more  closely  united  than  ever. 
They  sympathised  with  each  other's  views;  and,  aharing  a 
common  peril,  they  combined  for  mutual  defence. 

"  The  vacillating  policy  of  James  towards  his  catholic  subjects 
was  another  source  of  mistrust  and  dissatisfaction.  This 
marked  the  whole  of  his  reign,  but  waa  especially  visible  during 
the  treaty  for  the  Spanish  match.  A  dread  of  the  return  of 
popery  was  thus  awakened,  which  in  its  blindness  and  Impe- 
tuosl^  called  for  severer  penalties  and  more  exterminating  laws 
against  the  persecuted  members  of  the  papal  church.  A  line  of 
distinction  was  thus  palpably  drawn  between  the  church  party 
and  their  opponents.  The  former  advocated  the  prerogative  of 
the  throne,  the  latter  the  rights  of  the  nation ;  the  one  con- 
tended for  the  propriety  of  relaxing  the  penal  laws  against  the 
papists,  the  other  demanded  the  infliction  of  their  unmitigated 
rigour.  Tills  state  of  parties  operated  unfavourably  on  the 
interests  of  the  church.  It  was  deserted  both  by  the  patriot  and 
the  zealous  protestant ;  and  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  middle  or 
neutral  ground,  where  the  half-hearted  in  politics  and  religion 
only  could  abide,  'llie  puritans  and  the  catholics  increased  In 
numbers  and  boldness.  The  former  especially'  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  enunciation  of  those  immortal  principles  for 
which  they  so  zealously  struggled  in  the  following  reign.  The 
severities  practised  against  them,  instead  of  subduing  their 
spirit,  only  hardened  them  for  the  endurance  of  suffering,  and 
fitted  them  successfully  to  plead  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
against  tlifi  iron  despotism  of  Laud  and  Strafford."— (pp. 
M6— 549.) 

With  this  passage  the  first  volume  closes.  We 
impatiently  wait  for  the  second,  when  we  hope  an 
opportunity  vrill  present  itself  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  subject  than  we  haye  been  able  to  do  in  the  pre- 
sent article ;  in  the  meantime,  we  earnestly  wish  the 
author  of  this  important  volume  health  to  pursue  this 
and  his  other  literary  undertakings. 


MEN  AND  THINGS, 


Bblls. — k.  taste  for  great  metal  castings,  destined  i 
for  show  rather  than  utility,  seems  to  have  influenced 
the  metallurgic  art  of  the  Russians  at  a  very  early  | 


age.  Close  by  the  five  colossal  cannons,  which  are  fired 
only  once  a  year,  (at  Easter,)  lies  in  a  pit,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan,  the  still  more  colossal  bell. 
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Af  thii  ii  unquestionably  the  Uiyest  work  of  its  kind 
eTor  executed,  the  consideration  of  it  naturally  recalls 
to  our  memory  the  fact,  that  Herodotus  (460  yean 
B.C.)  saw  among  the  southern  Scythians,  between  the 
Dnieper  and  Kuban,  a  metal  Tcssel,  of  a  magnitude  no 
less  extraordinary  for  that  age.  It  was  six  times  the 
size  of  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  at  that  time  ex- 
tant in  Greece ;  and,  supposing  it  to  have  been  of 
bronxe,  its  weight  cannot  be  estimated,  from  his  state- 
ment of  its  dimensions,  at  less  than  41,000  French 
pounds.  This  ancient  Tcssel,  therefore,  seen  by  Hero- 
dotus at  Exampe,  though  probably  not  more  than  a 
tenth  in  weight  of  the  great  fallen  bell  at  the  Kremlin 
of  Moscow,  considerably  surpassed  in  size  the  largest 
bell  now  in  France — that  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen, 
which  is  computed  to  weigh  about  36,000  pounds. 
*  *  That  a  peculiar  expertness  in  the  casting  of  metal 
had  been  handed  down,  by  uninterrupted  tradition, 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is 
pro?ed  by  the  bells  suspended  in  the  still  remaining 
portion  of  the  tower  of  Iran  Welikoi,  which  were  aU 
made  about  the  same  time,  when  the  church  was 
erected  in  1600.  The  largest  of  them  weighs  about 
400  pud,  or  133,684  French  pounds,  or  more  than  fire 
times  the  famous  bell  at  Erfnrth,  and  nearly  four 
times  that  of  Rouen.  Perhaps  the  early  proficiency  of 
the  Chinese  in  works  of  Uus  kind— for  already,  in 
1403,  in  tiie  reign  of  the  emperor  Yum  lo,  they  cast  a 
bell  weighing  120,000  pounds— may  help  to  account 
for  the  skiU  of  the  Scythians  and  their  Russian  de- 
scendants. The  Siberian  nations  learned  most  of  their 
arts  from  the  Chinese,  and  the  Russians  have  been 
but  slowly  estranged  from  Southern  Asia  by  their 
intercourse  with  Western  Europe. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  more  disposed  to  admire 
the  colossal  magnitude  of  the  Russian  bells  after  they 
shall  have  cast  a  glance  at  the  following  short  list  of 
the  largest  bells  in  Europe: 

Eagliih  pounds. 

Great  beU  of  St.  Paul' 8,400 

■  of  Lincoln 9,894 

Great  Tom,  Christ  Church,  Oxford 17,000 

In  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  Florence,  sus- 
pended at  a  height  of  275  feet  from  the 

ground 17,000 

Great  bell  of  Saint  Peter's,  Rome 18,607 

Bell  at  Erftirth 28,224 

» Rouen 43,000 

St.  iTan,  Moscow 160,000 

Fallen  bell  at  the  foot  of  the  same  tower. .   443,772 

The  prodigy  of  the  Kremlin  was  fractured  by  its  fall, 
a  large  piece  being  broken  from  its  side :  its  height 
somewhat  exceeds  21  feet,  its  diameter  at  the  rim  22 
ftet. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  recently  disentombed  from  the 
pit  in  which  the  force  of  its  fall,  and  its  weight,  con- 
tinually working  on  a  soft  soil,  had  buried  it,  and  over 
which  a  vault  had  been  built;  but  we  know  not 
whether  it  has  been  brought  to  light  in  order  to  exhibit 
it  more  satisfactorily,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  metal, 
which  Dr.  E.  D.  CUike  calculated  to  be  worth  above 
66,000/.  sterling. 

Natueal  Rsauisrrss  Fom  tbb  Lsabnbd  Pro- 
FISSIONS. — *'  Na,  I'm  grieved  to  think  about  the 
caUants  o'  ours,"  said  the  careful  mother  of  three  pro- 
mising young  men,  to  die  sagacious  iather, — **  Tm 
grieved  to  think  about  them,  for  I  muckle  doubt  we'll 
never  be  able  to  make  onything  wiilike  o'  them.'* 
*'  Never  fash  your  thoomb  about  the  callants, 
Janet,"  said  the  old  man,  "  there's  nae  fear  o'  the 
callants ;  we's  give  them  lair,  and  that'll  set  them  on 
their  feet.  Nafe  doubt,  Charlie  is  a  mm  cheil',  and 
owre  coorse  and  ftirysome  a  fellow  to  make  a  wright, 
or  a  weaver,  or  a  tailor  o'  him ;  but  he'll  do  for  a 


doeiw — for  though  he  could  not  be  trusted  to  work 
among  dear  mahogany,  nor  to  handle  fyke  wsrp  and 
weft,  nor  to  rin  the  sheers  through  guid  braid  daith, 
he'U  do  weel  enouch  for  physicking  and  the  settmg  o' 
banes.  As  for  Jock,  there's  nae  denying  that  he's  a 
loppo,  sneckdrawing,  pawky  scoondral,  and  no  indined 
to  win  his  bread  at  ony  honest  calling ;  but  wi'  a  tift 
o'  lair  in  his  head,  he'll  make  a  capital  Impffert  and 
answer  weel  for  the  dispensing  o'  justice.  Andthoa{h, 
as  ye  ken,  Tam  is  but  a  fiile,  wi'  as  little  senie  or 
gumption  as  a  sooking  turkey,  and  no  fit  to  learn  onj 
trade  like  a  wise  body,  we'll  pet  him  throngh  the 
college,  and  when  he  comes  out  he'll  be  qnalified  to 
get  a  kirk,  and  to  be  a  teaeker  o*  tk€ people," 

Stbono  MxMoniKt.— Seneca  says  he  coold  m  bii 
youth  repeat  a  thousand  names  in  the  same  order  ai  tbej 
were  read  to  him.  Themistodes  made  himself  maiter 
of  the  Persian  language  in  a  year's  time.  Mithridatei 
understood  as  many  languages  as  he  commanded 
nations ;  that  is,  no  less  than  twenty-two.  Tolly  aays  of 
Julias  Cesar,  in  his  oration  for  ligarius,  that  he  nem 
forgot  any  thing  but  an  injury.  A  girl  at  a  Sabl>ath 
evening  school  in  the  norUi  repeated  the  119th  pnln 
without  a  mistake.  A  blind  man,  who  lived  in  tbe 
town  of  Stirling,  could  repeat  the  whole  BiUe,  vbich 
he  acquired  by  hearing  children  read  at  school.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  he  heard  any  thing  read  tirice  he 
never  forgot  it.  But,  though  he  coold  repeat  the 
Bible,  he  seemed  very  ignorant  of  its  great  tmthi,  not 
aware  of  their  value.  Mr.  Wesley  remarks,  "  Thonas 
Walsh  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Bible, 
that  if  he  was  questioned  concerning  any  Hebrew  vonl 
in  the  Old,  or  any  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament, 
he  would  tell  after  a  little  pausei  not  only  how  often 
one  or  the  other  occurred  in  the  Bible,  but  what  ii 
meant  in  every  place." 

Cyrus  knew  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  bis  army. 
Cyneas,  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  by  Pyrrfaos,  made 
himself  acquainted  in  two  days  with  tiie  names  of  all 
the  senators  and  the  principal  dtizens.  Appini 
Claudius  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  according  to 
Seneca,  could  recite  two  thousand  words  in  the  order 
they  had  heard  them,  and  afterwards  repeat  them  from 
the  end  to  the  beginning.  Portius  Latro  coold  delrrer 
all  the  speeches  he  had  hastily  written  without  anj 
study.  Esdras  is  stated  by  historians  to  have  reatored 
the  sacred  Hebrew  volumes  by  memory  when  tbey 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans ;  and,  accordio; 
to  Eusebius,  it  is  to  his  sole  recollection  that  we  are 
indebted  for  that  part  of  Holy  Writ.  St.  Antboay,  the 
Egyptian  hermit,  although  he  could  not  read,  knew  tbe 
whole  Scripture  by  heart ;  and  St.  Jerome  mentions 
one  Neopolien,  an  illiterate  soldier,  who,  anriooi  to 
enter  into  monastic  orders,  learned  to  recite  the  works 
of  all  the  fathers,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Ut- 
ing  Dictionary  of  Christianity;"  while  St  Antonivs, 
the  Florentine,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  could  rqwatall 
the  papal  bulls,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  caooos 
of  the  church,  without  missing  a  word.  The  Pope 
Clement  V.  owed  his  prodigious  memory  to  a  fall  on 
his  head.  This  accident  at  first  impaired  this  hadtj ; 
but  by  dint  of  application  he  endeavoured  to  reooTer 
ita  powers,  and  he  succeeded  so  completely,  that 
Petrarch  informs  us  he  never  forgot  any  thing  be  had 
read.  John  Pic  de  la  Mirandola,  justly  considered  a 
pnxligyf  coold  maintain  a  thesis  on  any  sobject-nfe 
ornns  re  eeibili — ^when  a  mere  child ;  and  when  venes 
were  read  to  him,  he  could  repeat  them  bsckwaid. 
Joseph  Scaliger  learned  his  Homer  in  twentyH)neda7ff 
and  all  the  Latin  poeta  in  fbur  months.  Hsiler  men- 
tions a  German  scSiolar,  of  the  name  of  Muller,  who 
could  speak  twenty  languages  correctly.  Oor  own 
literary  annals  record  many  instuoes  of  thiiwoBdeifiil 
faculty. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 

THE    OBUGATIONS    OP    CHRISTIANS  TO    SPREAD   THE    GOSPEL   ACCUMULATIVE. 


History  b  full  of  examples  which  show  how 
natural  it  b  for  men,  after  expending  a  certain 
amouul  of  zeal  and  strength  in  the  support  of 
great  enterprises,  to  relax  in  their  ardour,  and 
presently  sink  into  a  state  of  comparative  indif- 
ference and  neglect.  So  much  of  the  earnests 
ness  of  human  endeavour  as  has  its  origin  in  the 
love  of  novelty,  can,  of  course,  be  only  of  short 
continuance.  The  circle  of  what  b  new  and 
exciting  b  soon  traversed ;  and  either  the  lan- 
guor of  repetition  must  then  ensue,  or  relief 
from  it  be  sought  m  a  change  of  objects.  Many 
other  causes,  also,  contribute  to  the  inconstancy 
of  which  we  speak:  ihe  supporters  of  a  project 
sometimes  abandon  it  from  distrust  of  their  own 
resources  for  its  accomplishment,  or  from  convic- 
tion of  its  uselessness,  or  fear  of  some  per- 
sonal evil,  which  adherence  to  it  may  entail  upon 
them.  Every  undertakmg,  in  short,  b  liable, 
in  so  many  ways,  to  have  its  hold  upon  the 
public  sympathy  impaired,  that  no  demonstrap 
ttons  of  zeal  at  the  commencement  can  afford 
the  least  guarantee  for  the  future.  Each  suc- 
cessAre  hour  may  be  the  hour  of  apathy  and 
reaction. 

Religious  enterprises  differ,  it  is  true,  in  very 
essential  respects,  from  those  which  are  merely 
secular;  and  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  dif- 
ferent as  not  to  have  many  things  in  common 
vrith  them.  Although  pbns  of  Christian  bene- 
volence, from  their  very  nature,  exclude  many 
of  those  causes  which  lead  to  a  decay  of  zeal  in 
the  support  of  worldly  projects,  yet  they  leave 
room  for  the  operation  of  so  many  tendencies 
of  thb  sort,  that  there  is  always  danger  lest  they, 
sooner  or  later,  decline  in  the  regard  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  and  either  altogether  or  in 
part  fiul  of  that  vigorous  prosecution  of  which 
there  were  so  many  intimations  at  their  first 
announcement. 

The  cause  of  modem  missions,  although  fraught 
pre-emwently  with  all  the  elements  of  a  deep 
and  permanent  interest,  b  not  exempt  from  this 
liability.  Its  brief  hbtory  has  already  been 
marked  with  periods  of  vicis^tude  and  fluctuap 
tion  which  are  fearfully  admonitory.  The  excite- 
ment of  novelty,  be  it  remembered,  has  now 
passed  away;  the  churches  have  Ibtened  often 
to  the  recital  of  the  mberies  and  crimes  of  hea- 
thenbm;  they  have  witnessed  the  embarkation 
of  one  missionary  band  after  another,  till  the 
spectacle  has  ceased  to  be  strange;  the  deter- 
mination to  forsake  friends,  and  home,  and  coun- 
try, for  a  life  of  self-banishment  among  strangers 
and  barbarians,  has  been  so  often  announced, 
that  it  b  now  heard  with  little  surprise.  The 
cause,  under  these  circumstances,  can  receive 
hut  little  aid  from  a  variety  of  motives  which 
No.  26.     JuKB  28,  1837.— 2rf.]  Vol..  i. 


have  been  heretofore  powerful  auxiliaries  in  its 
service.  Its  support,  for  the  future,  must  depeiul 
more  entirely,  upon  its  own  intrinsic  claims  :  it 
now  appeab,  and  will  henceforth  appeal  more 
and  more,  to  the  higher  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian. It  will  call  less  into  exercbe  those  natural 
sympathies  which  kindle  so  readily  upon  contact 
with  new  objects;  the  love  of  truth,  sense  of 
obligation,  philanthropy,  piety,  simple  and  un- 
mixed, are  the  basis  which  must  sustain  it. 
There  are  many  Christians  in  the  community 
who  are  not  prepared  for  thb  change.  They 
have  depended,  perhaps  unconsciously,  upon  ex- 
traneous incentives  for  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  activity;  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the 
removal  of  these  should  be  followed  by  a  painful 
sense  of  want ;  it  would  not  be  strange  if  some 
abatement  of  their  zeal  should  ensue,  and  excuses 
for  inaction  be  secretly  fmmed,  if  not  promul- 
gated. 

The  proper  corrective  of  this  tendency  lies,  as 
we  conceive,  in  a  correct  view  of  the  present 
relations  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  It  will 
be  seen,  from  a  glance  at  some  of  these  relations, 
that  the  obligations  of  Chrbtians  to  spread  the 
Gospel  have  been  neither  diminbhed  in  number 
nor  impahred  in  force,  by  the  past  efforts  of  the 
church  to  convert  the  world ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  our  obligations  have  been  increased 
by  those  very  efforts. 

Thb  effect  follows,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
increased  information  which,  is  now  diffused 
through  the  Christbn  community,  in  regard  to 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  the  church  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen 
in  past  ages,  has  been  owing,  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  the  want  of  such  information.  Till  recently, 
the  men  who  have  explored  the  world  have  been 
mere  adventurers,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of 
wealth,  or  science,  or  fame.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  such  travellers  would  examine  the 
countries  which  they  visited  in  those  points  of 
view  which  would  chiefly  attract  the  attention 
of  a  Christian.  An  entire  omission,  frequently, 
of  those  notices  which  he  would  most  anxiously 
collect,  has  been  but  a  part  of  their  "fault.  When 
the  accounts  given  by  such  men  to  the  world 
have  contained  facts  of  a  moral  nature,  they  have 
not  only  been  rendered  comparatively  powerless 
for  want  of  a  religious  spirit  in  the  manner  of 
exhibiting  them,  but  have  often  been  presented 
with  all  the  dbtortion  of  prejudice,  and  some- 
times, it  b  to  be  feared,  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. In  thb  absence  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  the  world,  none  but  a 
feeble  interest  was  felt,  or  could  be  felt,  for  its 
wretchedness.  But  this  difficulty  has  now  ceased. 
The  missionaries  are  dispersed  throughout  every 
2  o 
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quarter  of  the  earth,  and  are  studying,  with  the 
best  {j&cilities  for  accuracy,  the  opinions,  the 
habits,  the  civil  institutions,  and  every  thing 
which  enters  into  the  character  of  the  nations 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  labouring.  Hie  ac- 
counts which  are  transmitted  to  us,  containing 
the  results  of  this  scrutiny,  are  so  direct  and 
vivid,  that  an  actual  survey  of  the  scenes  which 
they  describe  could  hardly  render  them  more 
impressive.  The  narratives  of  the  Moravians 
have  opened  to  view  the  dark  and  inhospitable 
regions  of  Greenland.  The  Journals  of  Ellis, 
and  Stewart,  and  others,  have  made  us  almost 
as  minutely  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  as  we  are  with  portions  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  Christian  reader  may  receive  almost 
as  strong  an  impression  of  the  horrors  of  idolatry 
as  it  exbts  in  Asia,  firom  such  descriptions  as 
Buchanan  and  Heber  have  given,  as  if  he  should 
with  his  own  feet  traverse  the  plain  where  the 
car  of  the  idol  crushes  its  victim.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify.  The  time  has  come 
when  scarcely  an  individual  in  Christendom  may 
not,  if  he  wUl,  understand  minutely  the  mond 
condition  of  hb  race.  The  missionary  exhibits 
no  form  of  human  wretchedness  which  the  eyes 
of  the  church  may  not  see ;  he  echoes  no  groan 
of  the  creation,  travailing  in  pain  even  now,  after 
the  deliverance  of  the  Gospel  has  been  so  long 
provided,  which  the  ears  of  the  church  may  not 
hear.  This  is  a  State  of  things  which  exists  for 
the  first  time.  It  places  the  claims  of  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  in  some  sense,  on  new  ground. 
The  man  who  is  indifferent  to  them  was  never 
before  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin  ;  he  never  had  an 
appeal  to  his  sympathy  so  strong,  and  never 
violated,  if  he  disregards  it,  an  obligation  so 
sacred.  The  increased  information,  therefore, 
which  the  progress  of  the  mismonary  cause  has 
furnished,  devolves  upon  Christians  an  increased 
responsibility  to  sustain  it,  with  all  the  energy 
which  they  can  apply  to  its  support. 

Our  second  topic  of  remark  is,  that  the  exam- 
ples of  extraordinary  zeal  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  missionary  work, 
increase  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  labour 
for  its  advancement.  We  may  discover  the 
ground  of  this  in  the  principle,  that  when  men 
have  a  common  duty  to  perform,  exemplary  faith- 
fulness on  the  part  of  some  of  the  number,  ren- 
ders any  neglect  of  the  rest  the  more  deeply 
criminal.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  manner 
in  which  one  person  treats  his  duties  has  no 
effect  upon  those  of  another.  My  responsibility 
remains  intrinsically  the  same,  whether  yours  be 
neglected  or  discharged.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  I  may  be  held  more 
guilty,  if  negligent,  because  you  are  fiiithful— « 
sense  in  which  the  performing  of  your  obligation 
is  a  strengthening  of  mine.  The  self-devotion, 
for  instance,  of  those  who  fell  in  the  first  battles 
of  our  Revolution,  not  only  discharged  what  they 


conceived  to  be  due  to  the  claims  of  patriotism 
on  their  own  account,  but,  by  the  example  which 
they  set  to  their  countrymen,  prescribed  also  the 
measure  of  their  obligations.  They  had  now  to 
fight  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  for 
the  freedom  of  the  living;  the  lives  which  had 
been  sacrificed  bad  given,  as  it  were,  a  new  value 
to  the  liberty  for  which  they  were  contending, 
and  they  were  bound  to  redeem  it  at  a  greater 
price.  It  would  be  ignominy  even  ta  listen  to 
terms  which  they  might  before  have  accepted 
with  honour.  Such,  precisely,  are  the  effects 
which  signal  displays  of  the  missionary  spirit 
have  in  reference  to  our  obligations*  Every  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  £eal  for  the  convernon 
of  the  world,  and  especially  of  personal  conse- 
cration to  the  work,  if  made  at  the  cost  of  sacri- 
fice and  suffering,  is  an  appeal  to  the  Christian's 
sense  of  justice  which  nothing  bnt  the  most 
hardened  insensibility  can  resist*  Such  cases 
excite  him  to  ask  how,  wliile  some  of  the  church 
are  doing  so  much  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  tiie 
Gospel,  others  who  are  subject  to  the  same  obli- 
gations, can  be  justified  if  they  do  but  little. 
He  is  shown  clearly  how  unequal  it  is  that  one 
Christian  should  be  reposing  at  his  ease,  while 
his  brother  is  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day ;  and  if  true  to  his  convictions,  he  will  re- 
solve to  do  his  part  towards  a  fair  actjostment 
of  the  labour. 

It  will  contribute  to  distinctness  of  impression, 
if  we  here  turn  our  thoughts  to  a  particular  ex- 
ample. The  history  of  the  fint  mission  to 
Greenland  occnra  to  us,  and  is  as  pertinent,  per- 
haps, to  our  purpose  as  any  other.  The  Gospel 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Mora* 
vians,  in  1 733.  •  The  pioneera  in  the  woriL  were 
Christian  David,  and  two  brothen  whose  names 
were  Matthew  and  Christian  Stark.  They  were 
illiterate  men,  qualified  for  the  enterprise  which 
they  undertook  by  little  else  except  their  pietf 
and  zeal.  They  had  merely  heard  Aat  the 
people  in  Greenland  bad  no  knowledge  of  a 
Saviour;  and  they  resolved  to  go  and  teach 
them  the  way  of  salvation.  •*  Then  was  no 
need  "—we  quote  theur  own  simple  but  affecting 
language,—"  there  was  no  need  of  much  tone 
or  expense  for  our  equipment.  Our  whole  com- 
munity consisted  chiefiy  of  poor  exiles,  who  had 
not  much  to  give,  and  we  ourselves  had  nothing 
but  the  clothes  which  we  wore.  Being  accns* 
tomed  to  do  with  little,  we  gave  ourselves  no 
concern  how  we  should  get  to  Greenland,  or 
how  we  should  live  in  that  country.  Some 
money  having  been  received  the  day  befoie  our 
departure,  we  took  part  of  it  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  our  journey  to  Copenhagen ;  and  as  we  con* 
sidered  ourselves  richly  provided  for,  we  refused 
to  accept  of  any  thing  from  petscms  on  the  road, 
believing  that  He  who  had  sent  a  supply  for  our 
journey  at  the  critical  moment,  would  also  take 
care  for  every  thing  thmt  was  necessaiy  for  easy- 
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ing  onr  purpose  into  execution,  as  soon  as  we 
should  need  it." 

On  reaching  Copenhagen,  after  a  wearisome 
journey,  which  they  performed  on  foot,  they 
found  their  project  ridiculed  as  impracticable  and 
romantic,  even  by  those  who  approved  their 
motives.  The  most  discouraging  representations 
were  made  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose. 
**  How,'  it  was  asked,  "do  you  expect  to  live  in 
Greenland,  should  you  ever  succeed  in  reaching 
there  ?*  They  were  ignorant  that  the  country 
furnished  no  wood,  and  answered,  <*that  they 
would  build  a  house  and  cultivate  the  land,  that 
they  might  not  be  burdensome  to  any."  When 
told  of  the  impossibility  of  this,  they  said,  "  O, 
then,  we  will  dig  in  the  earth,  and  lodge 
there." 

They  could  not  be  diverted  from  their  object, 
either  by  the  riilicule  of  foes  or  the  apathy  of 
friends  ;  and  after  many  trials  they  reached  the 
country  which  they  were  seeking.     Hie  history 
of  their  labours,  from  this  period  until  the  icy 
heart  of  the  Greenlander  was  at  length  melted 
by  the  Gospel,  is  full  of  interest,  and  would  make 
a  volume  of  itself.    The  substance  of  one  or  two 
passages  is  all  which  we  have  time  to  adduce. 
For  want  of  other  employment,  we  are  told  that 
they  engaged  in  the  business  of  spinning,  to  pro- 
ride  for  their  support.    In  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  country  they  had  no  assistance  except 
such  as  was  given  through  the  meduim  of  another 
tongue,  equally  strange  to  them,  and  which  they 
bad  to  learn  to  enable  them  to  understand  their 
instructor.     This,  a  difficult  task  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, must  have  been  especially  so  to  men 
who  had  scarcely  seen  a  grammar  in  their  lives. 
The  severity  of  their  labours,  together  with  the 
extremity  of  their  wants,  in  a  short  time  exposed 
them  to  the  attack  of  disease ;  they  were  reduced, 
hy  its  violence,  to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  lose 
the  use  of  their  limbs.   They  now,  for  a  moment, 
wavered   in  their  constancy,  and  thought  seri- 
ously of  abandoning  their  design.     The  arrival, 
however,  of  two  other  missionaries  at  this  crisis, 
restored  their  firmness,  and    they  resolved   to 
remain.      Their  motto  was,  "We  will  believe 
though  there   be  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  we 
will  hope  though  there  be  nothing   to  be  ex- 
pected." 

From  these  statements  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  privations  which  these  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
were,  for  ^ye  years,  daily  enduring.  The  severest 
of  their  trials,  it  should  be  remembered,  was, 
that  during  all  this  period  they  seemed  to  be 
toiling  in  vain :  they  were  permitted  to  see  no 
evidence  that  their  labours  and  sufferings  either 
had  been,  or  were  soon  likely  to  be,  in  any  mea- 
sure, productive  of  good.  Yet  they  toil  on; 
difficulties  do  not  discourage,  dangers  do  not 
appal  tbem ; 

'  Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  tliey  defy 
Xbe  rage  and  rigour  of  a  uorthem  tAcy, 


And  plant,  lucceufuUy,  iweet  Sharon*s  row 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows.*** 

This  illustration  was  at  hand,  and  we  have  given 
it  for  this  reason,  rather  than  because  it  is  sin- 
gular. The  history  of  modem  missions  contains 
many  such  examples.  It  will  be  excused  if  we 
present  briefly  another  scene  from  missionary 
life,  one  which  has  occurred  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  our  readers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
England  and  Burmah,  in  1824,  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries  in  the  latter  country  were  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  dreadful  story  of  their 
captivity,  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Judson, 
and  contained  in  the  Memoir  of  that  gifted  and 
devoted  woman,f  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the 
records  of  human  suffering.  Mr.  Judson,  who 
was  treated  with  even  less  severity  than  the 
others,  was  confined  six  months  in  three  pains 
of  fetters,  two  months  in  five,  six  months  in  one, 
and  was  two  months  a  prisoner  at  large.  In 
thb  period  of  two  years  the  missionaries  suffered 
almost  every  form  of  misery  which  cruelty  could 
inflict  or  fortitude  endure.  No  voice  of  sympa- 
thy could  reach  them  in  their  distress;  they 
were  excluded,  by  theur  situation,  from  all  inter- 
course with  civilised  me.n.  Their  fate  was,  for 
a  long  time,  matter  of  the  most  painful  uncer- 
tainty. It  was  a  happy  relief  to  the  churches 
when,  at  length,  intelligence  came  that  the 
sufferers  were  free  from  the  grasp  of  their 
oppressors,  and  safe  under  British  protec- 
tion. 

Who  now,  our  object  in  making  these  refer- 
ences leads  us  to  aslL — who  are  these  men  whom 
the  Saviour  called  to  such  tests  of  fidelity  to  his 
service  ?  What  peculiar  guilt  would  they  have 
incurred  had  they  shrunk  from  these  duties,  in- 
volving a  severity  of  suffering  which  it  makes  us 
shudder  even  to  think  of?  What  rewards  had 
they  to  expect  from  obedience  which  do  not 
equally  allure  the  hopes  of  others  ?  How  were 
they  bound  by  obligations,  which  do  not  always 
result  from  the  relation  of  a  redeemed  sinner, 
whoever  sustains  it  ?  Where  is  the  proof  that, 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  groaned  m  the  gar- 
den and  bled  on  the  cross,  the  burden  of  the 
sins  of  these  men  lay  heavier  on  his  soul  than 
the  sins  of  others?  On  what  page  of  his  re- 
corded will  do  you  find  it  that  he  has  prescribed 
to  his  followers  different  terms  of  service  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  allege  any  thing  like  this. 
The  authority  which  imposes  their  obligations  is 
the  source,  also,  of  ours.  The  labours  which  it 
requires  of  us  and  of  them,  however  diversified 
they  may  be  in  form,  are  still  materially  the 
same.  It  has  called  us  to  the  support  of  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  has  recognised  no  ground  of  dis- 

•  Sec  the  "  Table  Talk**  of  Cowpcr,  under  the  dirifilon 
"Hope.** 
t  Memoir,  chap.  xri. 
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tinction  in  the  service,  except  such  as  unequal 
ability  may  create. 

It  follows,  if  these  remarks  are  true,  that  ex- 
traordinary displays  of  missi6nary  zeal  should  be 
presented  to  the  church,  not  simply  in  the  light 
of  exciting  appeals,  but  as  absolutely  prescriptive 
of  duty.  They  are  demonstrations  of  what  all 
should  do,  as  well  as  of  what  some  have  done. 
They  show,  impressively,  how  much  men  may 
accomplish  when  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls 
constrains  them.  The  illustrations  of  this  sort 
which  the  missionary  enterprise  has  already  called 
forth,  devolve,  it  seems  to  us,  a  new  responsi- 
bility upon  the  church ;  they  raise  immeasurably 
the  standard  of  Christian  action.  It  requires  a 
higher  dm  to  reach  it  than  would  have  been 
necessary  in  the  absence  of  those  examples 
which  are  now  summoning  us  to  effort.  The 
Grecian  soldier  had  another  character  to  sustain 
after  the  victories  of  Thermopyls  and  Marathon : 
he  must  perform  deeds  of  greater  chivalry  if  he 
would  vindicate  his  fame.  A  flight,  which  might 
before  have  been  commended  in  him  as  caution, 
would  now  brand  him  as  a  coward.  It  is  thus 
that  the  achievments  of  such  men  as  Eliot,  and 
Brainerd,  and  Carey, — the  sufferings  of  such 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  the  heathen  as  the 
Moravians  and  Judson, — the  sacrifices,  in  short, 
which  have  been  made,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  every  true  missionary, — affect  the 
duty  of  the  Christian.  All  are  bound  to  do  the 
more  when  a  few  have  done  so  much.  We  owe 
this,  not  only  to  the  cause  itself,  but  to  those 
of  our  brethren  who  have  laboured  with  such 
singular  zeal  for  its  promotion. 

Nor,  in  this  matter,  are  the  claims  of  the 
living  less  imperious  than  those  of  the  dead.  It 
is  something,  indeed,  for  the  churches  to  have 
sent  forth  so  many  messengers  of  salvation ;  but 
this  act,  so  far  from  leaving  less  to  be  done  by 
them,  has  given  rise  to  new  and  important  rela- 
tions between  them  and  their  missionaries  abroad. 
Our  brethren  who  are  now  labouring  in  the 
foreign  service,  have  a  right  to  look  to  us  for 
sympathy  in  their  trials,  for  the  aid  of  our  prayers, 
for  contributions  to  their  support,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  them,  in  all  practicable  ways,  in  the 
great  object  of  their  enterprise.  It  was  on  con- 
dition that  we  should  thus  sustain  them,  that 
they  consented  to  go  on  the  perilous  service. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  as  really  bound 
to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  trials,  to  pray 
for  their  success,  and  contribute  to  their  support, 
as  we  should  be  had  we  individually  put  into 
their  hands,  at  their  departure,  a  written  stipula- 
tion to  this  effect.  It  is  an  obligation  which 
every  one  assumes  who  enters  the  church.  His 
membership  implies  it;  and  if  he  violates  it  he 
is  guilty  of  as  clear  a  breach  of  fidelity  as  he 
would  commit  in  breaking  the  conditions  of  a 
formally  drawn  and  legal  contract.  We  have 
teen  somewhere  an  illustration  on  this  point 


of  the  Kev.  Audrew  Fuller,  one  of  the  cluef 
instruments  of  rouang  the  missionary  spirit  of 
the  English  churches,  as  truly  just— it  struck  us 
— as  it  is  forcible.  It  is  substantially  this  :~In 
our  undertaking  to  convert  the  world,  we  may 
be  compared  to  a  company  of  men  who  are  ex- 
ploring a  mine  which  has  never  yet  been  pene- 
trated. It  is  necessaiy  that  some  should  make 
the  perilous  descent:  all,  for  a  time,  demur. 
While  they  deliberate,  two  or  three  offer  to  enter, 
provided  the  rest  will  remain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  hold  the  rope  with  which  the  bodies 
of  the  adventurers  must  be  fastened.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  such  explorers.  They  have  plunged 
into  those  dens  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  bar- 
barism which  no  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
have  yet  illumined ;  but  before  they  went  down, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  horrid  chasm  they,  as  it 
were,  took  an  oath  from  every  ond  of  their  breth- 
ren in  Christian  lands,  that,  so  long  as  he  lives, 
he  will  never  let  go  the  rope  which  supports 
them.  This  that  Christian  does— of  so  base  a 
desertion,  is  be  guilty — ^who  leaves  the  mission- 
aries to  struggle  on  in  their  difficulties  without 
his  sympathy, — ^who  neither  prays  as  he  miglit 
that  the  Gospel  which  they  preach  may  be  be- 
lieved, nor  gives  according  to  his  ability  for  the 
relief  of  their  wants. 

We  ask  attention  to  another  way  in  which 
what  has  been  already  done  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  so  far  from  justifying  any  decline 
of  zeal,  requires,  for  the  future,  even  a  greater 
amount  of  activity  than  ever.  The  missionary 
operations  of  the  age  have  placed  the  church  in 
an  attitude  before  the  world  which  increases 
greatly  her  responsibility.  These  operations  have 
now  assumed  an  importance  which  is  attracting 
the  general  attention.  The  work  is  no  longer  a 
silent  one,  so  insignificant  in  its  results,  and  so 
feebly  supported,  that  it  may  be  either  overlooked 
or  despised.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so.  Irre- 
ligious men,  of  course,  have  no  confidence  in  the 
^unseen  agency  on  which  the  believer  relies  for 
success.  The  proportion  which  the  causes  visibly 
in  operation  bear  to  the  proposed  result,  deter- 
mines, in  their  view,  its  practicability.  Accord- 
ingly* it  has  heretofore  seemed  to  them— as  it 
certainly  must  when  judged  of  by  such  a  nJe— 
a  project  of  folly.  This  is  the  only  character  it 
could  have  so  long  as  no  decided  effects  bad  yet 
been  produced  to  correct  their  mistake— that 
Christians  were  employing  means  inadequate  to 
their  end.  The  refutation  of  that  mistake  has 
now  been  furnished.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished is  small,  indeed,  compared  with  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done ;  still  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  The  countries  where  the  bene- 
fits of  missionary  instruction  have  been,  for  any 
length  of  time,  enjoyed,  are  exhibiting  such  an 
improvement  in  their  moral,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual condition,  that  every  eye  is  compelled  to 
observe  it.     Men  who  feel  but  little  interest  in 
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the  religious  objeet  of  such  exertions,  see  that 
they  are  productive  of  temporal  advantages  which, 
without  any  other  result,  amply  repay  the  ex- 
pense at  which  they  are  gamed.  These  effects, 
which  are  every  hour  increasing,  are  attracting 
to  the  agents  of  them  an  attention  which  was 
not,  and  could  not  be  secured,  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  work. 

There  are,  also,  many  incidental  ways  in  which 
the  cause  of  missions  has  been  gradually  rising 
into  more  extended  notice.    The  literary  labours, 
for  example,  of  Morrison  in  China,  the  transla^ 
tions  of  the  English  Baptists  at  Serampore,  and 
of  Judson  in  Burmah,  have  extorted  the  admirap 
tion  of  men  who  feel  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
them  in  their  character  as  missionaries.     The 
journals,  too,  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
service,  containing  articles  of  interesting  intelli- 
gence, which  are  frequently  translated  from  lan- 
guage to  language,  till  nearly  every  reader  in 
Christendom  has  seen  them ; — the  books  of  tra- 
vels which  they  publish,  with  a  fascination  of 
matter  and  style  which  secures  them  an  admis- 
sion into  the  library  of  the  scholar  as  well  as  the 
Cfaiistian  i  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  *'  Travels  of 
Tyerman  and  Bennet," prepared  by  Montgomery; 
the  "  TVavels  of  Gutslaff,  in  China;*  the  "  Poly- 
neaian  Researches"  of  Ellis;  and  the  *'  Letters" 
of  Stewart ;) — ^the  contributions,  too,  with  which 
the  pioneers  of  the   Gospel  in  heathen  lands 
hftve  enriched  the  various  departments  of  science, 
— these,  and  simflar  causes,  have  been  operating 
to  place  the  efforts  of  Christians  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  in  a  point  of  conspicuous- 
ness  before  the  world  altogether  new  and  pecu- 
liar.     It  is  a  position,  certainly,  which  increases 
our   responsibiHty.     We  cannot  be  recreant  or 
iinlaithful  to  the  cause  in  such  circumstances, 
without  an  increase  of  our  guilt.     We  are  com- 
miited,  and  must  go  forward.     The  eyes  of  men 
are   upon  us  as  they  never  .were  before.     To 
recede,  or  even  falter,  now,  would  be  to  sin  in 
their  sight  as  well  as  against  Heaven.      The 
churdi,   by  appearing  in  her  present  attitude 
before  the  worid,  has. thrown  her  standard,  as  it 
were,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  and  her  sol- 
diers mvatr-must  rescue  it,  whatever  the  perU ; 
to  shrink  at  such  a  moment  would  be  double 
treachery. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  course  of  thought 
which  we  have  been  pursuing  to  a  great  variety 
of  topics;  we  shall  notice,  however,  but  one 
other : — ^the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  Christians  to  convert  the  world  constitutes,  as 
to  all  purposes  of  efficiency,  a  real  increase  of 
their  power.  An  increase  of  power  is,  of  course, 
an  increase  of  obligation.  Nothing  contributes 
so  much  to  the  energy  of  human  labours  as  con- 
fidence of  success.  It  would  seem  as  if  such 
confidence  not  only  secured  a  more  effectual  use 
of  such  ability  as  was  already  possessed,  but 
even  created  that  which* before  had  no  exbtence. 


Hence,  to  pursuade  men  who  are  engaged  iit  a 
work  that  it  is  no  Sisyphean  task,  but  one  to 
which  they  are  competent,  b  virtually  to  make 
them  competent.  Experienced  commanders  un- 
deistand  this  secret,  and  turn  it  to  most  impor- 
tant account.  The  general  who,  like  Hannibal, 
can  point  his  soldiers,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  to 
Ticinus  and  Canns,  or,  like  Bonaparte,  to  Ma- 
rengo and  Austerlitz,  does  more  to  ensure  vic- 
tory than  if  he  should  join  the  myriads  of  Xerxes 
to  his  ranks.  The  principle  now  is  as  applicable 
to  the  enterprises  of  the  church  as  to  those  of 
the  world.  A  confident  expectation  of  success 
constitutes  as  large  a  part  of  the  ability  of  Chris- 
tians as  of  other  men.  The  apostles  were  really 
mightier  agents  in  the  assurance  which  they  pos- 
sessed that  the  Gospel  would  ultimately  triumph, 
than  they  could  have  been  without  that  assur- 
ance, although  at  the  head  of  all  the  legions  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  word  of  God  is  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  source  from  which  we  should 
derive  our  conviction  that  the  truth  will  finally 
prevail.  But  we  are  not  restricted  to  this  source 
of  evidence :  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as 
his  word,  is  to  instruct  us  on  this  subject.  The 
faith  which  he  has  planted  in  our  hearts  by 
his  promises,  we  not  only  may,  but  ought  to 
stren^hen,  by  looking  at  what  he  exhibits  before 
our  eyes.  When  we  do  this,  we  see  in  the 
fruits  of  missionary  effort  already  secured,  ample 
proof  that  if  we  faint  not  we  may,  in  due  time, 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  world.  It  is  for  autho- 
rising and  impressing  this  conviction,  that  we 
gard  the  history  of  modem  missions  as  chiefly 
valuable.  It  is  impossible  that  the  church,  while 
that  history  is  familiar,  should  ever  be  weak.  It 
contains,  brief  as  it  is,  enough  to  show  that  men 
who  have  neither  the  gift  of  miracles,  nor  inspira- 
tion, may  change  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world  ; 
it  affords  a  ground  of  confidence  which,  of  itself, 
is  strength,  and  without  which  all  the  resources 
of  mere  physical  power  are  but  weakness.  In 
this  view,  the  treasures  already  expended  in  this 
enterprise  are,  even  as  it  regards  its  further  pro- 
secution, the  best  riches  of  the  church.  The 
death  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  it  is  the  life 
of  their  co-workers  who  survive.  What  was 
once  thought  to  be  physically  true, — that  when 
one  member  of  the  body  is  lost  its  strength 
passes  into  the  other  members, — the  church  is 
more  than  realising  in  this  sacred  cause. 

Thus  accumulative  are  the  obligations  of 
Christians  to  labour  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
What  they  have  done  for  this  object  does  not 
release  them  from  the  duty  of  continued  activity; 
on  the  contrary,  it  imposes  that  duty  upon  them 
with  a  voice  of  authority  such  as  has  never  been 
heard  before.  The  command  of  our  Saviour, 
^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature,**  is  binding  upon  hb  fol- 
lowers at  all  times.  To  disregard  it,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  be  criminal;   but  to  be 
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guilty  of  such  neglecfc  at  this  stage  of  the 
sionary  work,  would  be  an  offence  and  a  sin 
surpassing  as  infinitely  the  guilt  of  that  same 


n^^t  at  any  fonner  period,  as  the  moUves  to 
fidthftdness  now  suipass  infinitely  those  of  all 
fonner  times. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLECT  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

SECOND  AETICLB. 


Adetenmned  infimt  maybe  seen  to  rule  a 
weak  parent,  and  even  exercise  an  influence  OTer 
a  whole  family.  A  very  gentle  child  may  never 
acquire  sufficient  force  of  character  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  intellectual  he 
may  be. 

The  higher  sentiments,  generally  speaking,  are 
the  more  slowly  developed ;  and  superior  moral 
powers,  as  the  sense  of  justice  and  religion,  are 
among  the  latest  to  come  into  operation,  requir- 
ing some,  assistance  from  the  understanding  for 
their  direction  and  support. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  child  is  endowed 
with  certain  powers,  moral  and  intellectual,  vary- 
ing in  different  individuals,  and  constituting 
natural  differences  of  character  ;  but  this  militates 
not  against  the  necessity  for  education  and  train- 
ing and  the  vast  influence  exercbed  thereby ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  serves  as  a  guide  and  a  limitation, 
— pointing  out  what  requires  to  be  cultivated, 
and  what  to  be  repressed ;  and  shows  us  what  is 
possible  to  be  done. 

How  important,  then,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  primitive  faculties  of  man,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated  in  their  natural  develop- 
ment, or  influenced  by  artificial  training.  Nor  is 
the  necessity  for  such  knowledge  confined  to  the 
system  more  immediately  connected  with  mental 
manifestation.  The  same  holds  good  respecting 
all  the  other  systems  in  the  body ;  for  without 
due  attention  to  each,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  any,  or  secure  for  the  whole  its  best 
advantages  during  the  period  of  development  or 
growth. 

With  regard  to  the  general  growth  of  the 
body,  and  the  advance  in  height,  weight,  and 
strength,  differences  arise  from  age  and  sex,  and 
these  have  been  accurately  dependent  upon  the 
relative  advance  in  size  or  structure  in  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  though  not  yet  directiy  con- 
nected therewith. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  disposition  and  intellect 
are  gradually  unfolded,  and  that  attempts  to  force 
the  one  or  the  other  before  its  appointed  time 
and  proper  progression,  are  sure  to  be  attended 
with  iivjurious,  if  not  dangerous  consequences. 
The  reason  is  obvious ;  because  what  is  called 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  is,  hi  truth,  but  the 
exercise  of  the  brain ;  and  this,  like  every  other 
organ,  if  overtasked,  will  be  vrom  out  or  de- 
stroyed. 

In  noticing  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  we  see  that  the  child  observes  before  he 
reasons-^that  the  perceptive  faculties  come  into 


play  befiyre  the  reflective.  The  child  really  ob- 
serves and  recollects  things,  and  the  quantities 
and  relations  of  things,  and  is  inquisitive  about 
events.     He  eonstantiy  asks  what  this  or  that  is. 

But  the  iienses  advance  still  more  rapidly  than 
the  perceptive  &culties»  and  are  thus  prepared  to 
furnish  these  faculties  with  knowledge  of  the 
various  properties  of  matter.  The  differences  to 
be  observed,  however,  in  the  power  of  appreci- 
ating these  qualities  of  bodies  depend  on  differ- 
ences in  the  constitution  of  the  perceptive  &col- 
ties— not  of  the  senses.  The  eye  may  see  well, 
and  clearly  perceive  deficiencies  m  sise  or  form, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  distinguish  differences  in 
colours ;  the  ear  that  hears  best,  is  not  that  which 
best  appreciates  those  variations  in  sound  that 
constitute  melody. 

The  various  degrees  of  talent  exhibited  by 
some  children  more  than  others,  depend  much  on 
the  different  degrees  with  which  they  are  en« 
dowed  with  those  faculties  that  take  cognizance 
of  the  physical  properties  of  things.  In  these 
qualities  and  relations  of  bodies  we  have  the 
foundation  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences; 
and  for  these  sciences,  (especially  the  latter,) 
mental  capacity  exists  at  a  much  earlier  age  tlun 
seems  commonly  supposed. 

The  gift  of  language,  as  a  mental  power,  is 
that  which  earliest  attracts  attention  and  is  first 
cultivated.  Hence,  facility  in  this  respect,  with 
a  quick  observation,  are  taken  as  indications  of 
great  intellectual  capacity.  But  the  reflective 
foculties  must  be  in  fiiU  operation,  to  constitute 
a  really  good  understanding ;  and  these  are  alwajrs 
the  latest  to  be  developed,  and  often  not  very 
liberally  bestowed.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  a  due 
balance  between  the  reasoning  and  perceptive 
faculties,  that  the  superiority  of  the  intellect  will 
depend.  Where  the  latter  prep<Hiderate,  they 
early  show  themselves,  and  give  a  quickness  of 
apprehension,  which,  in  the  child,  is  ofien  taken 
for  superior  talent.  But  the  smartest  boy  does 
not  necessarily  make  the  cleverest  man :  there 
must  be  a  full  endowment  of  the  reflectire 
faculties,  to  give  depth  of  thought  or  soandness 
of  understanding. 

When  these  faculties  early  preponderate,  how- 
ever, the  child  will  be  slow  in  apprehension,  snd 
may  be  esteemed  dull ;  but  when  the  period  for 
their  exercise  arrives,  powers  will  be  exhibited 
which  had  not  been  anticipated.  Peculiarities  of 
disposition,  moreover,  will  affect  these  results  as 
much  as  differences  in  talent,  though  seldom,  if 
at  all,  taken  into  the  account.     Tlie  child  oft^ 
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exhibits  (from  the  earliest  age)  a  marked  dispo-  I 
sition,  as  it  occasionally   does  some  peculiar 
talent.     Almost  from  the  moment  of  birth  some 


in&nts  are  observed  to  be  peevish,  passionate,  or 
obstinate ;  while  others  are  gentle  and  affection^ 
ate,  or  tunid. 


MARRIAGE. 

A  LBTTEE  TO  A  TOTTNG  LADT.      BT  THB  LATB  8.  T.  COLERIDGE. 


If  there  be  anyone  subject  which  it  especially 
ooDcems  a  young  woman  to  understand,  both  in 
itself  genendly,  and  in  its  application  to  her  own 
particular  habits  and  circumstances,  it  is  that 
OP  MAEEiAGE  ;  and  if  there  be  apy  one  subject  of 
more  perplezmg  delicacy  than  any  other  to 
advise  a  young  woman  about,  above  all  for  one 
of  a  different  sex,  and  of  no  marked  inequality 
in  respect  of  age,  however  the  attempt  may  seem 
authorised  by  intimacy  and  nearness  of  kindred ; 
if  thejre  be  one  that  at  once  attracts  by  its  im* 
portance,  and  repels  by  its  difficulty,  it  is  that 
OP  MAJUUAGE.     To  both  sczcs,  indeed,  it  is  a 
state  of  deep  and  awful  interest,  and  to  enter 
into  it  without  proportionate  forethought  is,  in 
both,  alike  an  act  of  folly  and  self-degradation. 
But  in  a  woman,  if  she  have  sense  and  sensi- 
iHlity  enough  to  deserve  the  name,  it  is  an  act 
tantamount  to  suicide — ^for  it  is  a  state  which, 
once   entered  into,  fills  the  whole  sphere  of  a 
woman's  moral  and  personal  being,  her  ei^ioy- 
mente,  and  her  duties,  dismissing  none,  adding 
many,  and  modifying  all.     Even  those  duties 
(if   Buch  there  be)  which  it  may  seem  to*  leave 
behind,  it  does  but  transfer ;  say,  rather,  it  re- 
imposes  and  re«conseorates  them  under  yet  dearer 
names ;  (though  names  more  dear  than  those  of 
daughter  and  sister  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine ;) 
at  all  ev^ts,  with  obligations  additionally  bind- 
ing on  her  conscience,  because  undertaken  by  an 
act  of  her  own  free  will.     A  woman — ^mark  mel 
in  nshig  that  term  I  still  have  before  my  mind 
the  idea  of  womanhood,  and  suppose  the  indivi- 
dual to  possess  its  characteristic  constituents — a 
woman  in  a  single  state  may  be  happy,  and  may 
be  miserable ;  but  tnost  happy,  tnost  miserable, 
these  are  epithets  which,  with  rare  exceptions, 
belong  exclusively  to  a  wife.     The  tree  of  full 
life,  and  that  **  whose  mortal  taste  brings  death  " 
into  the  heart,  these,  my  dear  — — *,  grow  in  the 
probationary  Eden  of  courtship  alone.     To  the 
many  of  both  sexes  I  am  well  aware  this  Eden  of 
matrimony  is  but  a  kitchen  garden,  a  thing  of 
profit  and  convenience,  in  an  even  temperature 
between  indifference  and  liking,  where  the  beds, 
bordeied  with  thrift,  reject  all  higher  attractions 
than  the  homely  charms  of  marygold  and  penny* 
royal,  or  whatever  else  is  good  to  boil  in  the  pot, 
or  to  make  the  pot  boil ;  or  if  there  be  aught  of 
richer  fragrance  and  more  delicate  hues,  it  is  put 
or  suffered  there,  not  for  the  blossom,  but  for  the 
pod.     But  this,  my  dear  ,  is  neither  the 

*  Too  often,  I  fear,  on  the  supposed  sanction  of  the 
mti$4fmdaiedy  and  ttiU  worse  mttrprekd^  text,  Geo.  iL  24. 


soU,  clhnate,  nor  aspect,  in  which  your  <*heart*s 
ease,"  or  your  •*  herbs  of  grace,"  would  bloom  or 
bourgeon.  To  be  happy  in  marriage  life,  nay, 
(unless  you  marry  with  tiie  prospect  of  sinking 
into  a  lower  state  of  moral  feeling,  and  of  gradu- 
ally quenching  m  yourself  all  hope,  and  all 
aspiration  that  looks  beyond  animal  comforts, 
and  the  outside  shows  of  worldly  respectability,) 
in  order  not  to  be  miserable,  you  must  have  a 
joii/>mate,  as  well  as  a  house  or  a^oAe-mate  ;  you 
must  have  a  husband  whom,  before  the  altar, 
making  youraelf  at  that  teoment  distinctly  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom 
you  appeal,  you  can  safely,  that  is,  according  to 
your  confident  belief,  grounded  on  sufficient 
opportunities  of  observation,  conscientiously  vow 
to  love,  honour,  and  respect.  With  what  disgust 
would  you  not  turn  from  a  sordid,  with  what 
horror  would  you  not  recoil  from  a  contagious 
or  infectious  garment  offered  to  you  ?  You  would 
not  suffer  it  to  come  near  your  skin.  And 
would  you  surrender  your  person,  would  you 
blend  your  whole  personality,  as  far  as  God  has 
put  it  in  your  power  to  do  so,  all  that  you  call 
"  I,"— soul,  body,  and  estate — ^with  one,  the  con- 
tagion of  whose  principles,  the  infection  or  sor- 
didness  of  whose  habits  and  conversation,  you 
would  have  to  guard  against  in  behalf  of  your 
own  soul ;  and  the  insidious  influence  of  which, 
on  the  tone  and  spirit  of  your  thoughts,  feelings, 
objects,  and  unconscious  tendencies  and  manners, 
would  be  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  you  lived  I 
Or,  were  the  man's  character  merely  negative  in 
these  respects — ^were  he  only  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  development  of  your  moral  being, 
including  all  those  minor  duties  and  objects  of 
quiet  pursuit  and  ei^oyment  which  constitute  the 
moral  taste — ^were  he  only  indifferent  to  the 
interest  you  felt  for  his  and  your  own  salvation, 
and  for  the  conditions  of  your  reunion  in  the 
world  to  come— 4till  it  would  be  a  benumbing 
influence,  and  the  heart  may  be  starved  where  it 
is  neither  stabbed  nor  poisoned.  God  said,  that 
it  was  not  well  for  the  human  being  to  be 
alone :  to  be  what  we  ought  to  be,  we  need 
support,  help,  communion  in  good.  What,  then, 
if  instead  of  a  helpmate  we  take  an  obstacle,  a 
daily  counteraction?  But  the  mere  want  of 
what  God  has  rendered  necessary,  or  most  de- 
sirable for  us,  is  itself  an  obstacle.  Virtue  sickens 
in  the  air  of  the  marshes,  loaded  with  poisonous 
efiluvia;  but  even  where  the  air  is  merely  de- 
ficient in  the  due  quantity  of  its  vital  element, 
and  where  there  is  too  little,  though  what  there 
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18  may  be  faultless,  human  virtue  lives  but  a 
panting  and  anxious  life.  For  as  to  a  young 
woman's  marrying  in  the  hope  of  reforming  the 
roan's  principles,  you  will  join  with  me  in  smiling 
at  the  presumption,  or  more  probably  the  pre- 
text ;  as  if  the  man  was  likely  to  appreciate,  as 
of  very  serious  importance,  a  danger  which  the 
wife  had  not  feared  to  risk  on  so  slender  a  chance, 
or  be  persuaded  by  her  to  feel  as  hateful  the 
very  qualities  which  she  had  taken  to  her  bosom, 
as  a  few  weeds  in  a  nosegay  that  she  might  pick 
out  at  leisure. 

Well,  you  will  perhaps  reply,  you  would  have 
convinced  me,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  be- 
fore, of  the  misery  attendant  on  an  unfit  choice, 
and  the  criminal  folly  of  a  rash  and  careless  one. 
But  by  what  marks  am  I  to  distinguish  the 
suitable  from  the  unsuitable?  What  are  the 
criteria,  or  at  least  the  most  promising  signs,  of  a 
man  likely  to  prove  a  good  husband  to  a  good 
wife  ?  And,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  from  your 
knowledge  of  my.  character,  principles,  and  tem- 
per, likely  to  find  his  happiness  in  me,  and  to 
make  me  happy  and  deserving  to  be  so  ?  For 
perfection  can  be  expected  on  neither  side. 

Most  true ;  and  whilst  the  defects  are  both  in 
their  kind  and  their  degree  within  the  bounds  of* 
that  imperfection  which  is  common  to  all  in  our 
present  state,  the  best  and  wisest  way  that  a  wife 
can  adopt,  is  to  regard  even  faulty  trifies  as 
serious  frtults  in  herself,  and  yet  to  bear  with  the 
same  or  equivalent  faults  as  trifies  in  her  hus- 
band. If  the  fault  is  removable,  well  and  good  ; 
if  not,  it  is  a  speck  in  a  diamond — set  the  jewel 
in  the  marriage  ring  with  the  speck  downmost. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  choose  for  the  companion 
of  our  life  a  man  troubled  with  occasional  head- 
achs  or  indigestion,  and  another  to  run  into  the 
arms  of  inveterate  gout  or  consumption,  (even 
though  the  consequent  hectic  should  render  the 
countenance  still  more  winning  and  beautiful,)  or 
of  hemiplegia,  that  is,  of  palsy  on  one  side.  For, 
as  you  will  see  that  I  am  speaking  figuratively, 
and  under  the  names  of  bodily  complaints  am 
really  thinking,  and  meaning  you  to  think,  of 
moral  and  intellectual  defects  and  diseases,  I 
have  hazarded  the  hard  word  "  hemiplegia ;  **  as 
I  can  conceive  no  more  striking  and  appropriate 
image  or  symbol  of  an  individual  with  one  half 
of  his  being,  that  is,  his  person,  manners,  and 
circumstances,  well,  and  as  it  should  be,  while 
the  other,  and  inestimably  more  precious  half;  is 
but  half  alive,  blighted  and  insensate.  Now,  for 
the  prevention  of  the  perilous  mistake  into 
which  a  personal  prepossession  is  too  apt  to 
seduce  the  young  and  marriageable,  and  females 
more  often,  perhaps,  than  males,  from  the  very 
gentleness  of  their  sex,  the  mistake  of  looking 
through  the  diminishing  end  of  the  glass,  and 
confounding  vices  with  foibles,  I  know  no  bet- 
ter way  than  by  attempting  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  I  have  supposed  you  to  put,  viz.. 


What  are  the  marks,  &c.,  first,  generally,  and, 
secondly,  in  particular  application  to  yourself? 
In  the  latter  I  can  of  course  only  speak  con- 
jecturally,  except  as  your  outward  circumstances 
and  relative  duties  are  concerned ;  in  all  e'ise, 
you  roust  be  both  querist  and  respondent.  But 
the  former,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  no 
mean  assistance  to  you  in  solving  the  lattei  for 
your  own  satisfieu^tion,  I  think  I  can  answer  dis- 
tmctiy  and  clearly ;  and  vrith  this»  therefore,  we 
will  begin. 

You  would  have  reason  to  regard  your  sex 
affronted,  if  I  supposed  it  necessary  to  warn  anj 
good  woman  against  open  viciousness  in  a  lover, 
or  avowed  indifference  to  the  great  principles  of 
moral  obligations,  religious,  social,  or  domestic. 
By  "religious,"  I  do  not  here  mean  matters  of 
opinion,  or  differences  of  belief,  in  points  where 
good  and  wise  men  have  agreed  to  differ.  Re- 
ligious, in  my  present  use  of  the  word,  is  but 
morality  in  reference  to  all  that  is  permaueot  and 
imperishable  ;  God  and  our  souls,  for  instance ; 
and  morality  is  religion  in  its  application  to  in- 
dividuals, circumstances,  the  various  relatious 
and  spheres  in  which  we  happen  to  be  placed ; 
in  short,  to  all,  to  all  that  is  contuigent  and 
transitory,  ^nd  passes  away,  leaving  no  abiding 
trace  but  the  consciousness  of  having  or  not 
having  done  our  duty  in  each. 

I  would  fjEun,  if  the  experience  of  life  would 
permit  me,  think  it  no  less  superfiuous  to  dis- 
suade a  woman  of  common  foresight  and  informi- 
tion,  from  encouraging  the  addresses  of  one, 
however  unobjectionable  or  even  desirable  in 
other  respects,  who  she  knew,  or  had  good  reason 
to  beUeve,  was,  by  acquired  or  hereditary  consti- 
tution, affected   by  those  moumfiil  complaints 
which,  it  is  well  known,  are  ordinarily  transmitted 
to  theo£bpring,to.'oAe,  or  more»or  all.  But,  alas! 
it  often  happens,  Ihat'  aflSictions  of  tiiis  nature  are 
united  with  the  highest  worth  and  the  most  winning 
attractions  of  head,  heart,  and  person;  nay,  that 
they  often  add  to  the  native  good  qualities  of  the 
individual  a  tenderness,  a  sensibility,  a  quickness 
of  perception,  and  a  vivacity  of  principle,  that 
cannot  but  conciliate  an  interest  m  behalf  of  the 
possessor  in  the  affections  of  a  woman,  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  she  is  herself 
characterised  by  the  same  excellences.    Manly 
virtues  and  manly  sense,  with  feminme  maimefs 
without  effeminacy,  form  such  an  assemblage,  a 
tout  ensemble  so  delightful  to  die  womanly  heart, 
that  it  demands  a  hard,  a  cruel  struggle  to  find  in 
any  ground  of  objection  an  effective  counterpoisef 
a  decisive  negative.     Yet  the  struggle  most  be 
made,  and  must  end  in  the  decisive  and,  if  powi- 
ble,  the  preventive  "  No ; "  or  all  clauns  to  reason 
and  conscience,  and  to  that  distinctive  seal  and 
impress  of  divinity  on  womanhood,  the  maternal 
soul,  must  be  abandoned.     The  probable  mbfor- 
tunes  attendant  on  the  early  death  of  the  head 
of  the  family  are  the  least  fearful  qf  the  copsff 
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quences  that  may  rationally  be  expected  from 
such  a  choice.  The  mother's  anguish,  the  father's 
heart-wasting  self-reproach,  the  recollection  of 
that  innocent  lost,  the  sight  of  this  darling  suffer- 
ing, the  dread  of  the  future, — ^in  fine,  the  conver- 
sion of  heaven's  choicest  blessings  into  sources  of 
anguish  and  subjects  of  remorse — I  have  seen 
all  this  in  more  than  one  miserable,  and  most 
miserable,  because  amiable  and  affectionate,  cou- 
ple, and  have  seen  that  the  sound  constitution  of 
one  parent  has  not  availed  against  the  taint  on 
the  other.  Would  to  God  the  picture  I  have 
here  exhibited  were  as  imaginary  in  itself  as  its 
exhibition  is  unnecessary,  and  the  reality  of  im- 
probable occurrence,  for  you. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  as  taken  for  granted  or 
altogether  inapplicable,  all  objections  grounded 
on  gross  and  palpable  unfitness  for  a  state  of 
moral  and  personal  union  and  lifelong  interde- 
pendence,— and  less  than  this  is  not  marriage, 
whether  the  unfitness  result  from  constitutional 
or  finom  moral  defect  or  derangement ;  and  with 
these»  and  only  not  quite  so  bad,  dismissing  too 
the  objections  from  want  of  competence,  on  both 
sides,  in  worldly  means,  proportional  to  their  for- 
naeir  rank  and  habits ;  and  yet  what  worse  or  more 
degradingly  selfish,  (yea,  the  very  dregs  and  sedi- 
ment of  selfishness,  after  the  more  refined  and  hu- 
man portion  of  it,  the  sense  of  self-interest,  has 
been  drawn  off,)  what  worse,  I  repeat,  can  be  said 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  without  reflection,  with- 
out forethought,  of  whom  and  for  whose  offspring 
nature  has  taken  the  responsibility  upon  herself? 
Putting  all  these  aside,  as  too  obvious  to  require 
argument  or  exposition,  I  will  now  pass  to  those 
marks  which  too  frequently  are  overlooked,  how- 
ever obvious  in  themselves  they  may  be;  but 
which  ought  to  be  looked  for,  and  looked  after, 
by  every  woman  who  has  ever  reflected  on  the 
words  **  my  future  husband  "  with  more  than  girl- 
ish feelings  and  fancies.  And  if  the  absence  of 
these  marks  in  an  individual  furnishes  a  decisive 
reason  for  the  rejection  of  his  addresses,  there 
are  others  the  presence  of  which  forms  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  hesitation,  and  I  will  begin  with 
an  instance. 

When  you  heara  man  making  exceptions  to  any 
fundamental  law  of  duty  in  favour  of  some  particu- 
lar pursuit  or  pas^on,  and  considering  the  dictates 
of  honour  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  motives  of 
selfish  prudence  in  respect  of  character;  in  other 
words,  as  conventional  and  ever-changing  regula- 
tions, the  breach  of  which  wiU,  if  detected,  black- 
ball the  offender  and  send  him  to  Coventry  in 
that  particular  rank  and  class  of  society  of  which 
he  was  bom,  or  has  become  a  member ;  when, 
instead  of  giving  instantaneous  and  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  origmal  voice  from  within,  a 
man  substitutes  for  this,  and  listens  after  the 
mere  echo  of  the  voice  from  without ;  his  know- 
ledge, 1  mean,  of  what  is  commanded  by  fashion 
and  enforced  by  the  foreseen  consequences  of 


non-compliance  on  his  worldly  reputation,  (thus, 
1  myself  heard  a  buckish  clergyman,  a  clerical 
Nimrod,  at  Salisbury,  avow  that  he  would  "cheat 
his  own  father  in  a  horse,")  then  I  say,  that  to 
smile,  or  to  show  yourselves  smiling  angry,  as  if 
a  tap  with  your  fan  was  a  sufficient  punishment, 
and  a  "  for  shame  I  you  don't  think  so,  I  am  sure," 
or,  "  you  should  not  say  so,"  a  sufficient  reproof^ 
would  be  1^1  ominous  symptom  either  of  your 
own  laxity  of  moral  principle  and  deadness  to 
true  honour,  and  the  unspeakable  contemptible- 
ness  of  this  genUemanly  counterfeit  of  it,  or  of 
your  abandonment  to  a  blind  passion,  kindled  by 
superficial  advantages  and  outside  agreeables, 
and  blown  and  fuelled  by  that  most  base,  and  yet 
frequent  thought,  "one  must  not  be  over  nice,  or 
a  woman  may  say  No  till  no  one  asks  her  to  say 
Yes."  And  what  does  this  amount  to  (with 
all  the  other  pretty  common-places  as,  "what 
right  have  I  to  expect  an  angel  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  ? "  &c.,  &c.,)  but  the  plain  confession,  "  I 
want  to  be  married ;  the  better  the  man  the  luckier 
for  me;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  tiie 
mistress  of  a  femily;  in  short,  I  want  to  be  mar- 
ried I  "  Under  this  head  you  may  safely  place 
all  the  knowing  principles  of  action,  so  often  and 
so  boastingly  confessed  by  your  clever  fellows—"  I 
take  care  of  number  one ;  hey,  neighbour :  what 
say  you?"—- "Each  for  himself,  and  God  for  us 
all :  that's  my  maxim."  And  likewise,  as  the 
very  same  essentially,  though  m  &  more  dignified 
and  seemly  form,  the  principle  of  determining 
whether  a  thing  b  right  or  wrong  by  its  sup- 
posed consequences. 

There  are  men  who  let  their  life  pass  away 
without  a  single  effort  to  do  good  either  to  friend 
or  neighbour,  to  their  country  or  their  religion, 
on  the  strength  of  the  question—"  What  good 
will  it  do?"  But  woe  to  the  man  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  feeling  that  the  greatest  possible  good  ho 
can  do  for  himself  or  for  others,  is  to  do  his  duty, 
and  to  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  But  it 
will  be  answered,  "  How  can  we  ascertain  that  it 
is  our  duty,  but  by  weighing  the  probable  conse- 
quences? Besides,  no  one  can  act  without  mo- 
tives ;  and  all  motives  must  at  last  have  respect 
to  the  agenfs  own  self-interest;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  religion  is  so  useful,  because  it  carries 
on  our  self-interest  beyond  the  grave  1 " 

0,my  dear 1  so  many  worthy  persons  who 

really,  though  unconsciously,  both  act  from,  and 
are  actuated  by,  for  nobler  impulses,  are  educated 
to  talk  in  this  language,  that  I  dare  not  expose 
the  folly,  turpitude,  immorality,  and  irreligion  of 
this  system,  without  premising  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  discover,  previous  to  your  forming  a 
fixed  opinion  respecting  the  true  character  of  the 
individuals  from  whom  you  may  have  heard  de- 
clarations of  tills  kind,  whether  the  sentiments 
proceed  from  the  tongue  only,  or,  at  worst,  from 
a  mishistructed  understanding,  or  are  the  native 
growth  of  his  heart"     S.  T.  C. 
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PROPHECY  AND  ITS  FULFILMENT 


It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  prophecy  is  a 
constantly  growing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  Volume.  We  have  often  been  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  accomplished  ancient  predictions  collected 
from  the  pages  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  placed 
in  parallel  columns  with  passages  from  the  his- 
torian and  the  traveller,  which  may  present 
a  condse  and  strikiog  view  of  the  subject, 
tending  to  remove  the  scepticism  of  the  infidel, 

nOPHKCT. 

« I  win  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  Edom^- 
and  will  make  it  desolate  from  Teman.^—Esekiel 
XXV.  18. 


^  And  he  aihall  stretch  out  upon  it  (Idumaea) 
the  line  of  confusion,  and  the  Miones  of  emp/»- 
neM  *-«'Isuah  xxidv.  11. 


**  If  grape-gatherers  come  to  thee,  would  they 
not  leave  some  gleaning  grapes  f  If  thieves  by 
night,  they  will  destroy  till  they  have  enough. 
But  I  have  made  Esau  bare^-^-Jeremiah  xlix. 
0,  10. 

**  And  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation."— Jeremiah 
xlix.  17. 


**  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am  against  thee, 
and  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  against  thee, 
and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate." 

**  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste."-— Ezekiel  xxxv. 
8,  4. 

**  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return."— Ezekiel  xxxv.  9. 


**  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the 
pride  of  thine  heart,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
clefia  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the 
hill:  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  a« 
high  as  the  eagle,  1  will  bring  thee  down  from 
thence  sailh  the  Lord." — Jeremiah  xlix.  16. 


and  to  confirm  the  frdth  of  every  ingenuous 
mind. 

What  we  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  fully  car* 
ried  out,  has  been  partially  done  by  the  very  ible 
translator  of  M.  Leon  de  Laborde's  ''Joamey 
through  Arabia  Petrsa,"  in  hb  preface  to  that 
very  interesting  work.  We  copy  the  whole 
passage,  with  many  thanks  to  its  author  lor  his 
zeal  and  judgment  in  its  production  :— 

TULFILlUlfT. 

"  In  many  places  it  (Petnea)  Is  overgrown 
with  wild  herbs,  and  must  once  have  been 
thickly  inhabited  ;  for  the  traces  of  many  towns 
and  villages  are  met  with  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ha4j  road,  between  Maan  and  Akaba,  as  well  . 
as  between  Maan  and  the  plams  of  Haunn,  io 
which  direction  are  also  many  springs.  At 
present  all  this  cowUry  is  a  desert,  and  Bfaan 
(Teman)  is  the  only  inhabited  place  in  it"— 
Burckhardfs  Traoels  in  S^fHa,  pi  436. 

**  On  ascending  the  western  plain  (of  Idumca), 
on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  Arabia,  we  had 
before  us  an  immense  expanse  of  dreary  country, 
entirely  covered  with  blach  ftmisJ'^Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  444. 

*<  The  whole  plain  presented  to  the  view  an 
expanse  of  shifting  sands,  whose  surface  was 
broken  by  innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills.* 
— *<  And  the  Arabs  told  me  that  the  valleys  con- 
tinue to  present  the  same  appearance  beyond 
the  latitude  of  Wady  Mousa  (Petra).  In  some 
parts  of  the  valley  the  sand  is  very  deep,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  road 
or  of  any  work  of  human  art.  A  few  trees  grow 
among  the  sand-hills,  but  the  dq^^  of  tand  pre* 
eludes  all  vegetation  or  herbage.  The  sand 
which  thus  covers  the  ancient  cultivated  soil 
appears  to  have  been  hroughifrom  the  shorn  of 
the  Red  Sea,  by  the  southern  winds."— Bare*- 
hardt,  p.  442. 

'*  The  followhig  ruined  places  are  ntoated  in 
I>febal  Shera  (Mount  Seir),  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Wady  Mouaa  (Petra),  Kalaat, 
Djerba,  Basta,  Eyl,  Ferdakh,  Anyk,  Bir  el  Bey- 
tar,  Shemakh,  and  Syk.  Of  the  towns  laid  down 
in  lyAnville's  map,  (via. :  Elusa,  Tamara,  Zoata, 
Thoana,  Necta,  Phenon,  Suiuma,  Carcaria,  Oboda, 
Berzumma,  Lysa,  Gypsaria,  Zodocata,  Ocrasa, 
Havara,  Presidium  ad  Dianum,  CElana,  and  Aaon 
Gaber,)  Thoana  excepted,  no  traces  rtmam,'''' 
Burchhardt,  pp.  443,  444. 

••  The  ruins  of  the  city  (Petra)  here  burst  on 
the  view,  in  their  full  grandeur,  shut  m  on  the 
opposite  side  by  barren  craggy  precipices,  from 
which  numerous  ravines  and  valleys  branch  out 
in  all  directions :  the  sides  of  the  mountaii^ 
covered  with  an  endless  variety  of  excavated 
tombs  and  private  dwellings,  presented  altogether 
the  most  singular  spectacle  we  ever  behcld."- 
Ck^tainsJrby  and  Mangles,^  42^ 
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PBOPHECr. 


**  I  wiL  make  thee  small  among  the  heathen." 
—Jeremiah  xlix.  15. 


"  I  will  make  thee  despised  among  men."—* 
Jeremiah,  ibid. 


**  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  Is  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman  ?  Is  counsel 
perished  from  the  prudent?  Is  their  wfsdom 
Tsnished  ?" — Jeremiah  xlix,  7. 


"And  thorns  shall' come  up  in  her  palaces, 
nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof." — 
Jeremiah  xxxiv.  13. 


"  Vie  owl,  also,  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in 
it*— Isaiah  xxxIt.  11. 


**  And  there  shall  not  be  any  remaining  of  the 
house  of  Esau."— Obadiah  18. 


FULFILMENT. 

"  The  name  of  this  capital,  in  all  the  various 
languages  in  which  it  occurs,  implies  a  rock,  and 
as  such  it  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Strabo, 
and  Al  Edrissi." — Vincent,  Commerce  of  the 
Ancients,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

"  The  barren  state  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  desolate  condition  of  the  city,  without 
a  single  human  being  living  near  it,  seem  strongly 
to  verify  the  judgment  denounce^  against  it."— - 
Irln/  and  Mangles,  p.  439. 

"  When  Mr.  Banks  applied,  at  Constantinople, 
to  have  Kerek  and  Wady  Mousa  (Petra)  inserted 
in  his  finnan,  they  returned  for  answer,  'that 
they  knew  of  none  such  within  the  Grand 
Seignof  s  dominions.'"— ir^  and  Mangles,  p.  336. 

*'  The  Arabs,  who  show  through  their  mono- 
tonous life  little  feeling  for  the  vicissitudes  of 
empires,  have  given  this  ruin  (of  a  temple)  a 
ridiculous,  indeed  an  indecent  name,  which  has 
no  connexion  whatever  with  its  original  destina- 
tion,  and  yet  seems  not  ill  applied  to  it  in  its 
state  of  decay :  to  prove  the  utter  fragility  of 
our  works,  besides  the  injury  capable  of  being 
wrought  by  time,  only  one  thing  more  is  want- 
ing— the  ridicule  of  mankind,'' '^Laborde,  pp. 
155,  156. 

**  But  if  the  question  now  be  asked.  Is  under- 
standing perished  out  of  Edom  ?  the  answer  may 
be  briefly  given.  The  minds  of  the  Bedouins 
are  as  uncultivated  as  the  deserts  they  traverse. 
The  simple  but  significant  fact  that  the  clearing 
away  of  a  little  rubbish,  merely  to  allow  the 
water  to  fiow  into  an  ancient  cistern,  in  order  to 
render  it  useful  to  themselves,  is  an  undertaking 
fkr  beyond  the  views  of  the  wandering  Arabs, — 
shows  that  understanding  Is  indeed  perished  from 
among  iYiem/*^Keith,  p.  221. 

"  They  look,"  continues  Keith,  «« upon  a  Eu- 
ropean traveller  as  a  magician,  and  believe  that 
having  seen  any  spot  where  they  imagine  that 
treasures  are  deposited,  '  he  can  afterwards  com- 
mand the  guardian  of  the  treasure  to  set  the 
whole  before  him.' " — Burckhardt,  p.  429. 

''It  is  truly  a  strange  spectacle — a  city  filled 
with  tombs,  some  scarcely  begun,  some  finished, 
looking  as  new  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor;  whilst 
others  seemed  to  be  the  abode  of  lizards,  fallen 
into  ruin,  and  covered  with  brambles."— Xoftord!?, 
p.  157. 

"  The  screaming  of  the  eagles,  hawks,  and 
owls,  who  soared  above  our  heads  in  considerable 
numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at  any  one  approach- 
ing their  habitation,  added  much  to  the  Angu- 
larity of  the  scene." — Irhy  and  Mangles,  p.'  413. 

"  TTie  Idumeans  were,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  mingled  with 
the  Nabatheans.  In  the  third  century  their  lan- 
guage was  disused,  and  their  very  name,  as  desig- 
nating any  people,  had  utterly  perished.  (Origin, 
lib.  iii.  in  Job.)     And  their  country  itself,  having 
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FBOPBICT. 


**  Whereas  Edom  saith,  We  are  impoverished, 
hut  we  will  return  and  build  the  desolate  places; 
then  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  They  shall  build, 
but  I  will  throw  down.  And  your  eyes  shall 
see,  and  ye  shall  say,  The  Lord  will  he  magni- 
fied from  the  borders  of  Israel." — Malachi  1 3, 4. 


FULnLMENT. 

become  an  outcast  from  Syria,  among  whose 
kingdoms  it  had  long  been  numbered,  was  united 
to  Arabia  Petrsa,  while  the  posterity  of  Jacob 
had  been  '  dispersed  in  every  country  under 
heaven,'  and  are  '  scattered  among  all  nations,* 
and  have  ever  remained  distinct  from  them  all ; 
and  while  it  is  also  declared  that  <  a  full  end 
will  never  be  made  of  them,'  the  Edomites, 
though  they  existed  as  a  nation  for  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  years,  have,  as  a  period  of 
nearly  equal  duration  has  proved,  been  cut  off 
for  ever;  and,  while  Jewd  are  in  every  land, 
there  is  not  any  remaining,  on  any  spot  of  earth, 
of  the  house  of  Esau." — Keieh^  p.  281. 

'*  The  order  of  the  architecture  shows  that  the 
citizens  of  Petra  did  buUd  after  the  era  of  the 
prophets,  while  the  fragments  of  ruins  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  architecture,  as  well  as  of  more 
ancient  date,  which  are  strewed  over  the  ground, 
shows  that  those  buildings  whose  doom  was  pro- 
nounced before  their  erection,  have,  according  to 
the  same  sure  words,  been  thrown  down."— JTaM, 
p.  202. 

"  It  is  surprising  to  reflect  that  monuments 
of  so  vast  a  scale  should  be  executed  subsequent 
to  the  Roman  conquest.  In  the  approach  to 
this  tomb  there  were  arched  substructions  of 
great  extent,  now  fallen  into  ruins."— /rigr  and 
Mangles,  p.  430. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  ON  THE  MIND. 


This  question  must  be  entirely  decided  by 
facta  s  but  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  draw 
them  merely  from  polbhed  society,  for  here  nutrtd 
causes  have  the  greatest  share  in  forming  the 
human  character.  As  we  are  endeavouring  to 
find  the  effect  of  a  physical  cause,  we  must  look 
amongst  those  nations  and  countries  where  the 
original  stamp  of  nature  has  been  least  altered 
and  defaced  by  civilisation. 

Neither,  I  apprehend,  would*  it  be  just  to 
judge  of  the  mental  faculdes  of  a  human  crea- 
ture merely  by  his  quickly  comprehending  the 
subtleties  and  perceiving  the  "beauties  of  a 
logical  disquisition.  No;  it  is  from  firmness 
of  character,  from  undaunted  courage,  from  hb 
imagination,  from  a  certain  noble  daring,  a  spirit 
of  independence,  enterprise,  industry,  and  re- 
search, that  we  ought  to  conclude  what  manner 
of  man  he  is.  Shall  we  despise  the  mind  of  the 
untutored  savage  because  it  is  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  ignorance?  As  well  and  as  justly 
might  we  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  glorious  God 
of  light  the  lowering  of  the  sky,  when  heavily  in 
clouds  comes  on  the  day.  Tlie  rough  diamond 
has  its  intrinsic  value,  although,  to  undiscemiug 
and  ignorant  eyes,  it  may  appear  inferior  to 
polished  glass.  The  polish  of  the  diamond  shawi, 
indeed,  but  does  not  make,  its  value. 


If  we  are  to  rate  the  powers  of  intellect  which 
any  nation  may  possess,  only  by  the  resemblance 
which  their  customs  may  bear  to  the  manners 
of  modem  Europe,  we  can  never  come  to  any 
just  conclusion  on  the  question ;  but  if  we  take 
what  I  have  mentioned  above  as  our  touchstone, 
by  which  to  try  the  nature  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, we  shall  find — although  opinions  and  manners 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  change 
in  almost  every  age — that  it  will  be  a  fit  test 
for  every  region  of  the  habitable  globe,  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  man  from  the  age  of  Noih 
down  to  the  age  of  William  the  Fourth. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  bodj 
exerts  a  considerable  influence  on  the  mind; 
and  hence  it  fellows,  that  whatever  affects  the 
corporeal  frame  of  man,  must,  through  that  me* 
dium,  possess  a  power  over  his  mind.  Now,  as 
no  one  can  deny  that  climate  does  affect  the 
human  body,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  it  most 
have  some  influence  on  the  mind  of  man.  We 
have  only  to  consult  the  relations  of  historiim 
and  geographers,  to  see  whether  this  conclusion 
be  correct  or  not. 

By  those  who  consider  the  mental  powers  of 
mankind  as  being  influenced  by  climate,  it  is 
affirmed  that  extreme  cold,  especially  if  accom- 
panied with  a  thick  foggy  atmosphere,  benumbs 
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and,  as  it  were^  seals  up  the  mental  faculties  of 
man  ;-^hat  intense  heat  has  the  effect  of  ener- 
^/ating  and  giving  such  a  degree  of  lassitude  to 
the  soul,  as  to  render  it  unwilling  to  exert  its 
latent  properties; — and  that  it  is  in  the  temperate 
climes  alone  where  man  attains  his  greatest  dig- 
nity. How  far  these  assertions  are  borne  out 
by  facts,  it  is  our  business  now  to  inquire. 

The  most  uncivilised  region  of  the  globe,  the 
one  in  which  man  acts  most  according  to  the 
dictates  of  nature,  is  the  immense  continent  of 
North  and  South  America.  And  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  lying 
between  the  50th  and  65th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  how  dead  do  they  appear  to  all  the 
lively  feelings  of  the  human  breast  I  Deaf  to 
the  call  of  ambition,  and  to  almost  all  the  other 
passions  of  our  nature,  they  appear  scarcely  to 
be  blessed  with  half  the  soul  with  which  the 
favoured  people  of  climes  less  rigid  are  endowed. 
Man  is  a  being  considered  as  capable  of  progres- 
sive improvement;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these 
climates  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  same  state 
of  ignorance  for  ages.  Their  miserable  huts 
have  never  been  changed  mto  more  comfortable 
dwellings,  or  collected  together  so  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  town.  .  They  seem  to  have  little 
idea  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  and,  compared 
with  other  men,  are  little  elevated  above  the 
brutes  that  perish ;  for  the  sole  apparent  purpose 
for  which  they  draw  their  breath  is  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  and  to  propagate  their 
species. 

This  b  not  only  the  character  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  frozen  regions  of  North  America,  but 
of  those  who  live  within  the  degrees  of  latitude 
mentioned  above,  nearly  throughout  the  world ; 
it  is  not  only  due  to  the  Esquimaux  and  to  the 
natives  of  Greenland,  but  likewise  to  the  Lap- 
landers, the  Simoides,  and  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Ramschatka. 

If  we  examine  more  temperate  climes,  and 
contemplate  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
what  a  most  striking  contrast  will  be  exhibited 
to  our  view !  We  shall  find  men  who  alternately 
overwhelm  us  with  astonishment,  and  freeze  us 
with  horror,  by  the  extremes  of  conduct  which 
they  manifest.  All  the  powers  of  their  minds 
are  brought  into  full  exercise.  Here  we  behold 
people  divided  into  different  nations,  and  each 
individual  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  particular 
tribe,  subtle  in  forming  schemes,  and  bold  and 
prompt  in  executing  them,  possessing  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  a  patience  and  a  courage  which  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  cannot  subdue. 
When  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  his  enemies, 
he  suffers  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  stake  for 
the  fancied  glory  of  his  clan,  while  the  savage 
warrior  stimulates  his  companions  by  the  war- 
song  of  defiance,  and,  by  recounting  to  them  the 
-numbers  he  has  slain  in  battle,  urges  them  to 
ply  all  the  toiments  which  the  most  Miabolical 


imagination  can  suggest,  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  purposes.  The  savage  chieftain,  by  the  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  must  undergo  multiplied 
privations  before  he  can  attain  to  the  rank  at 
which  he  aims.  Spurred  on  by  ambition,  he 
would  prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  office,  by 
showing  that  his  mind  has  gained  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  his  body,  and  is  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  most  excniciatmg  tortures. 

Although,  perhaps,  they  may  not  excel  in  the 
fine-turned  period  and  well-chosen  simile  amongst 
these  uncivilised  clans,  yet  the  hoaiy-headed 
chief  possesses  a  nervous  manly  eloquence, 
which,  if  to  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces, is  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  orators 
of  Greece  and  Eome.  Roused  by  the  ir\juries 
his  nation  may  have  sustained,  stimulated  by 
revenge  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  he  possesses 
the  power  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  his  people 
almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  The  war^ong, 
and  more  horrid  war-dance,  succeed,  and  they 
go  to  battle  with  all  the  vigour  with  which  the 
hope  of  revenge  and  booty  can  inspire  them.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  temperate  zones  of  America 
that  men  manifest  that  savage  greatness  of  soul 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  but  the  descrip- 
tion suits  the  character  of  men  in  similar  climates 
over  the  whole  ytoM;  it  will  apply  to  .the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  isles,  to  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans, and  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  in 
Asia. 

Now  let  us  examine  those  countries  that  lie 
in  warmer  latitudes,  and  see  whether  they  will 
equally  bear  out  the  assertion,  that  heat  of  cli- 
mate enervates  the  mind,  and  renders  the  people 
inclined  to  indolence.  That,  m  the  southern 
parts  of  America,  it  has  this  effect,  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  ease  with  which  a  handful  of 
Spaniards  subdued  whole  kingdoms,  and  rendered 
their  abject  slaves  treble  their  own  numbers* 
How  different  from  the  northern  aborigines,  who, 
at  this  day,  are  the  terror  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  oblige  them  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
territories  1  If  we  examine  the  dispositions  of  the 
natives  of  Paraguay,  we  shall  find  little  difference 
between  them  and  the  ignorant  Hottentots  of 
Africa,  or  the  quiel  and  inoffensive  race  who 
cover  the  sultry  plains  of  Hindostan.  It  is  a 
singular  but  remaikable  fiict,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  are  now  become  a  prey  to 
more  bold  and  enterprising  nations. 

History  is,  in  this  case,  rather  barren  of  inform- 
ation, as  it  only  shows  us  the  &tal  power  of. 
luxury  in  advancing,  by  slow  but  sure  steps,  the 
ruin  of  the  morals  and  strength  of  a  nation.  Yet 
there  is  one  fact  upon  record  which  must  have  a 
considerable  influence  in  deciding  the  present 
question.  When  Rome,  from  being  merely  a 
petty  city  in  Italy,  became,  by  the  continued 
successes  of  her  arms,  the  mistress  of  the  then 
known  world,-— having  her  military  forces  dl^* 
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veminated  over  the  plains  of  Naroidia,*  the  pro- 
vinces of  Egypt,  of  Judea,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Lydia,  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time 
that  one  part  of  her  legions  were  pursuing  their 
▼ictories  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Germany, 
—it  was  manifest  what  power  climate  exerted 
over  the  character  of  man.  When  ambition 
stirred  up  the  civil  commotions  which  deluged 
the  conquered  countries  with  the  blood  of  the 
conquerors,  it  was  evident  that  men  bom  in  the 
same  city,  and  subject,  during  their  youth,  to 
the  same  laws  and  customs,  acquired  opposite 
characters  merely  by  the  influence  of  climate. 
Those  chie&  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attach 
to  their  interest  the  troops  who  had  borne  the 
cold  and  changeable  seasons  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, were  always  successful  over  their  ene- 
mies, who  had  only  the  enervated  legions  of  the 
south  to  oppose  to  them. 


To  this  circumstance  Cesar  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  the  uncommon  power  he 
acquired.  And  ConstanUne  could  never  liave 
withstood,  and  much  less  have  overcome,  his 
numerous  and  powerful  rivals  to  the  throne,  but 
by  the  support  of  the  hardy  soldiers  of  the  north. 
That  penetrating  historian,  Gibbon,  attributes 
the  success  which  accompanied  the  arms  of  Con- 
stantine  solely  to  this  cause. 

From  what  I  have  said,  I  would  by  no  mesas 
wish  it  to  appear  that  it  was  climate  alone  which 
affected  the  human  mind  in  the  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  since  I  am  always  willing  to  allow 
that  moral  causes  possess  an  influence,  nay,  i 
superior  influence,  over  it  But  the  question  is, 
Does  climate  possess  any  power  in  thU  respect! 
and  I  think  myself  warranted  in  stating  my  cod* 
viction  that  it  does.  MsacAToa. 


THE  AMERICANS. 
(fVom  ''  American  Society,^  by  Miss  Martineau.') 


Thb  hospitality  of  the  country  is  celebrated ; 
but  I  speak  now  of  more  than  usually  meets  the 
eye  of  a  stranger--of  the  family  manners,  which 
travellers  have  rarely  leisure  or  opportunity  to 
observe.  If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  peculiar 
charm,  I  reply,  with  some  hesitation,  there  are 
so  many.  But  I  believe  it  is  not  so  much  the 
outward  plenty,  or  the  mutual  freedom,  or  the 
simplicity  of  manners,  or  the  incessant  play  of 
humour,  which  characterises  the  whole  people, 
as  the  sweet  temper  which  is  diffused  like  sun- 
shine over  the  land.  They  have  been  called 
the  most  good-tempered  people  in  the  world ; 
and  I  think  they  must  be  so.  The  effect  of 
general  example  is  here  most  remarkable.  I 
met,  of  course,  with  persons  of  irritable  tempera- 
ment, with  hot-tempered  and  with  fidgetty  peo- 
ple, with  some  who  were  disposed  to  despo- 
tism and  others  to  contradiction;  but  it  was 
delightful  to  see  how  persons  thus  afflicted  were 
enabled  to  keep  themselves  in  order — ^were  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  general  example  of  cheer- 
ful helpfulness,  as  to  be  restrained  from  clouding 
thenr  homes  by  their  moods.  I  have  ofken  won- 
dered what  the  Americans  make  of  European 
works  of  fiction  in  which  dling  tempers  are  ex- 
hibited. European  fiction  does  not  represent 
such  in  half  the  extent  and  variety  in  which  they 
might  be  truly  and  profitably  exhibited ;  but  I 
have  often  wondered  what  the  Americans  make 
of  them,  such  as  they  are.  They  possess  the 
initiatory  truth  in  the  variety  of  temperaments 
which  exist  among  themselves,  as  every  where 
else,  and  in  the  moods  of  children ;  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  deformed  tempers  in  grown  people 
must  strike  them  as  monstrous  caricatures.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  some  general  influence 


which  sweetens  or  restrains  the  temper  of  a  whole 
nation,  of  the  same  Saxon  race  which  is  not 
every  where  so  amiable.  I  imag^e  that  the 
practice  of  forbearance,  requisite  in  a  republic,  is 
answerable  for  this  pleasant  peculiarity.  In  a 
republic,  no  man  tan,  in  theory,  overbear  bis 
neighbour ;  nor,  as  he  values  his  own  rights,  csn 
he  do  it  much  or  long  in  practice.  If  the  moial 
independence  of  some,  of  many,  sinks  under  this 
equid  pressure  from  all  sides,  it 'is  no  little  set- 
off against  such  an  evil,  that  the  outbreaks  of 
domestic  tyranny  are  thereby  restrained,  and  that 
the  respect  for  mutual  rights  which  citixens  hare 
perpetually  enforced  upon  them  abroad,  coma 
thence  to  be  observed  towards  the  week  and 
unresisting  in  the  privacy  of  home. 


A  passenger  on  board  the  "  Henry  Clay,'  in 
which  I  ascended  the  Mississippi,  showed  in  per- 
fection the  results  of  a  false  idea  of  honour.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Kentucky, 
had  married  well,  and  settled  at  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi. His  wife  was  slandered  by  a  resident  of 
Natchez,  who,  refusing  to  retract,  was  shot  dead 
by  the  husband,  who  fied  to  Texas.  The  wife 
gathered  their  property  together,  followed  her 
husband,  was  shipwrecked  below  New  Orleans, 
and  lost  all.  Her  wants  were  supplied  by  kind 
persons  at  New  Orleans,  and  she  was  forwarded 
by  them  to  her  destination,  but  soon  died  of 
cholera.  Her  husband  went  up  into  Missonn, 
and  settled  in  a  remote  part  of  it,  to  practise 
law,  but  vrith  a  suspicion  that  he  was  dodged 
by  the  relations  of  the  man  he  had  shot  One 
day  he  met  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  en- 
gaged with  him,  shot  him  in  both  Mtsiva^ 
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stabbed  him  with  an  Arkansas  knife.  The  vic- 
tim held  off  the  knife  from  wounding  him  mor- 
tally, till  help  came,  and  his  foe  fled.  The 
wounded  man  slowly  recovered,  but  his  right 
ami  was  so  disabled  as  to  compel  him  to  post- 
pone his  schemes  of  revenge.  He  ascertained 
that  his  enemy  had  fled  to  Texas;  followed  Mm 
there;  at  length  met  him  one  fine  evening, riding 
with  his  double-barrelled  gun  before  him.  They 
i^new  each  other  instantly.  The  double-barrelled 
gun  was  raised  and  pointed,  but  before  it  could 
be  fired  its  owner  fell  from  the  saddle,  shot  dead 
like  the  brother  he  had  sought  to  avenge.  The 
murderer  was  flying  up  the  river  once  more 
when  I  saw  him,  not  doubting  that  he  should 
again  be  dodged  by  some  relation  of  the  brothers 
he  had  shot  Some  of  the  gentlemen  on  board 
believed  that  if  he  surrendered  himself  at  Nat- 
chez, he  would  be  let  off  with  little  or  no  pu- 
nishment, and  allowed  to  settle  again  in  civilised 
society;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  gallows,  and 
intended  to  join  some  fur  company  in  the  north- 
west, if  he  could,  and  if  he  fuled  in  this,  to  make 
liimself  a  chief  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  Indians. 

Dr.  Channing  was  one  day  paying  toll,  when 
he  perceived  a  notice  of  gin,  rum,  tobacco,  &c., 
on  a  board  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  gravestone.  "  I  am  glad  to  see,**  said  the  doc- 
tor to  the  girl  who  received  the  toll,  "  that  you 
bare  been  burying  those  things." 

"  And  if  we  liad,"  said  the  giri,  "  I  don't  doubt 
you  would  have  gone  chief  mourner." 


Some  young   men   travelling  on  horseback 


among  the  White  Mountains,  became  inordi- 
nately thirsty,  and  stopped  for  milk  at  a  house 
by  the  roadside.  They  emptied  every  baain  that 
was  offered,  and  still  wanted  more.  The  woman 
of  the  house  at  length  brought  an  enormous 
bowl  of  milk,  and  set  it  down  on  the  table,  say- 
ing, "One  would  think,  gentlemen,  you  had 
never  been  weaned." 


I  was  solemnly  assured  hy  a  gentleman  that  I 
was  quite  wrong  on  some  point,  because  I  dif- 
fered from  him.  Every  body  laughed ;  when  he 
went  on,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  to  inform  us. 
that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  believed, 
like  other  people,  that  he  might  be  mistaken ; 
but  that  experience  had  convinced  him  that  he 
never  was,  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  cast 
behind  him  the  fear  of  error. 


We  were  often  told  that  it  was  "  a  dreadful 
flne  day;"  and  a  girl  at  an  hotel  pronounced  my 
trumpet  to  be  ''terrible  handy."  In  the  back 
of  Virginia  these  superlative  expressions  are  the 
most  rife.  A  man  who  was  extremely  ill,  in 
agonising  pain,  sent  for  a  friend  to  come  to  him. 
Before  the  friend  arrived  the  pun  was  relieved, 
but  the  patient  felt  much  reduced  by  it.  "  How 
do  you  find  yourself?"  inquired  the  friend. 

'*  Vm  powerful  weak,  but  cruel  easy." 

A  dashing  Kentuckian  intimates  to  you  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  by  saying,  "  If  you  plant  a 
nail  at  night,  'twill  come  up  a  spike  next  morn- 
ing." 


TO  THE  DEPARTED. 


I  STAND  where  late  we  both  have  stood ; 

On  every  aide  I  see 
Objects  that  won  our  twin  regards — 

All,  all  are  here  but  thee. 

Winter,  since  through  these  paths  we  roam'd, 
Hath  swept  from  flower  and  tree 

The  sunny  tints,  the  daneing  leaves, 
And  he  hath  taken  thee. 

But  spring  is  forth  again,  and,  lo  I 
Through  meadow,  wood,  and  lea ; 

Myriads  of  things  start  back  to  life, 
Yet  spring  restores  not  thee. 

AU  flowers  that  blossom  had  thy  love, 

And  never  might  the  bee 
Revel  *mid  ssreeter  scenta  than  these ; 

But  they  are  not  for  thee. 

Each  sense  is  dead,  those  eyes  are  stone, 

Thiue  ear  may  never  be 
Aroused,  save  by  the  final  trump. 

When  I  shall  rise  with  thee. 


The  voices  of  our  little  ones, 
Their  shouts  of  infant  glee 

Which,  smiling,  we  together  heard, 
Are  now  unheard  by  thee. 

Our  little  ones  I    Endearing  words  t 

They  are  a  charm  to  me, 
Binding  me  to  this  dreary  world — 

Drear  since  it  owns  not  thee. 

For  them,  for  them  I  still  will  bear 

A  gallant  heart,  nor  flee 
The  turmoil  and  the  strife  of  life. 

For  they  are  part  of  thee. 

But  qft  though  in^  the  busy  world 

'Tis  mine  no  more  to  be. 
My  heart,  my  lone  and  widow*d  heart, 

Is  coffined  deep  with  thee. 

Swantcomhe  Wood, 
May  18M,  1834. 


N. 
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Indolbnck. — None  so  little  enjoy  life,  and  are  snch 
burdens  to  themselves,  as  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  for 

*'  A  want  of  occupation  !•  not  xest, 

.   A  mind  quite  Tacant  !•  a  mind  dittreis'd.** 

Such  a  man  is  out  of  God's  order,  and  opp<|sing  his 
obTious  design  in  the  fiicnlties  he  has  gi?en  him  and 
tiie  condition  in  which  he  has  placed  him.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  promised  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  indo- 
lent. Take  the  indolent  with  regard  to  eiertiont  what 
indecision  I  what  delay  I  what  reluctance  I  what  appre* 
hension  !  The  slothful  man  says,  "  There  is  a  lion 
without,  I  shall  be  slain  in  the  streets."  "  The  way 
of  the  slothful  man  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns,  but  the 
way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain."  Take  him  with 
regard  to  health  :  What  sluggishness  of  circulation  I 
"What  depression  of  spirits  I  What  dulnesa  of  appetite  I 
What  enerration  of  frame  I  Take  him  with  regard  to 
temper  and  enjoyment :  Who  is  pettish  and  fretful  ? 
Who  feels  wanton  and  childish  crsTings  ?  Who  is  too 
soft  to  bear  any  of  the  hardships  of  life  ?  Who  broods 
OTer  every  litUe  vexation  and  inconvenience  ?  Who 
not  only  increases  real,  but  conjures  up  imaginary 
evils,  and  gets  no  sympathy  from  any  one  in  either  ? 
Who  feels  time  wearisome  and  irksome?  Who  is 
devoured  by  ittmU  and  spleen  ?  Who  oppresses  others 
with  their  company,  and  their  questions,  and  censo- 
rious talk  ?  The  active  only  have  the  true  relish  of 
life.  He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour,  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  ei\joy.  Recreation  is  only  valuable 
as  it  unbends  us ;  the  idle  know  nothing  of  it.  It  is 
exertion  that  renders  rest  delightful,  and  sleep  sweet 
and  undisturbed.  That  the  hairiness  of  life  depends 
on  the  regular  prosecution  of  some  laudable  purpose 
or  lawful  calling,  which  engages,  helps,  and  enlivens 
all  our  powers,  let  those  bear  witness  who,  after  spend- 
ing years  in  active  usefiilness,  retire  to  "  enjoy  them- 
selves."  Prayer  should  be  always  offered  up  for  their 
servants  and  wives,  and  for  themselves  too.  They 
are  a  burden  to  themselves. — Joy. 

P&AisB. — ^There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  persuade 
men  well  of  themselves.  When  a  man'^s  self-love 
meets  with  another's  flattery,  it  is  an  high  praise  that 
wfll  not  be  believed.-r— BifAop  Hail. 

Thb  Bboinnino. — ^The  Scripture  historian  says, 
"  In  the  beginning  Qod  created  the  heavens  and  tiie 
earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.'* 
Philosophy  says»  *'  In  the  beginning  various  atoms 
floating  about  in  unbounded  space,  drew  into  union 
with  themselves  other  atoms,  fonning  substances  of 
different  qualities,  and  possessing  suitable  energies." 
We  therefore  demand,  without  hesitancy,  whence  came 
these  first  atoms?  and  philosophy  is  struck  dumb. 
She  argues  for  centuries,  wastes  volumes  upon  volumes, 
and  has  never  been  able  to  tell  us  whence  came  the 
first  materials.  Here  the  lamp  of  history  has  gone 
out,  and  the  poet's  wing  has  dropped,  through  the 
whole  succession  of  pagan  research  and  imagination. 
Moses  alone  assigns  to  matter  its  origin. — Scripture 
on  Appeal  to  the  Sentee, 

ExiBTBNCB  OF  GoD. — ^Tho  physical  history  of  our 
globe,  in  which  some  have  seen  only  waste,  disorder, 
and  confusion,  teems  with  endless  examples  of  economy, 
and  order,  and  design ;  and  the  result  of*all  our  re- 
searches is,  to  fix  more  steadUy  our  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  one  supreme  Creator  of  all  things,  to  exalt 
more  highly  our  conviction  of  the  immensity  of  his 
perfections,  of  his  might  and  majesty,  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  aU-sustaining  providence,  and  to  pene- 
trate our  understanding  with  a  profound  and  sensible 
perception  of  the  high  veneration  man's  intellect  owes 
to  G<Al.    The  earth,  from  her  deep  foundations,  unites 


with  the  celestial  orbs  that  roll  through  bonadleii 
space,  to  declare  the  glory  and  show  forth  the  pnise 
of  their  common  Author  and  Preserver;  and  the  Yoice 
of  natural  religion  accords  harmoniously  with  the  tes- 
timonies  of  revelation,  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the 
universe  to  the  will  of  one  eternal  and  dominant  intel- 
ligence— the  almighty  Lord  and  supreme  First  Caue 
of  all  things  that  subsist,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-daj, 
and  for  ever,"  "  before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and  the  world  were  made,  God 
from  everlasting,  and  world  wiUiout  end."— JDr.  Bkel- 
Imui. 

Philosofrt. — Philosophy  fails  of  its  noblest  ohject, 
if  it  does  not  lead  us  to  God ;  and,  whatever  nuy  be 
its  pretensions,  that  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
science  which  professes  to  trace  the  sequences  of 
nature,  and  yet  fails  to  discover,  as  if  mariced  by  i 
sunbeam,  the  mighty  hand  which  arranged  them  tU; 
which  Adls  to  bow  in  humble  adoration  before  the 
power  and  wisdom,  the  harmonj  and  beauty,  which 
pervade  all  the  works  of  Him  who  is  eternal.— iiier- 
croMMe. 

EDVCATtoir. — ^Education  is  often  insufficient,  owing 
to  the  absurd  belief  that  to  teach  reading  and  writing 
is  suflicient,  and  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  the 
good  work  we  have  performed.  As  well  might  we  uj 
that  if  we  could  but  turn  the  river  into  our  grounds,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  we 
led  it  to  the  mill,  or  allowed  it  to  inundate  the  corn- 
field. If  we  wish  to  regulate  and  rejoice  in  the  effecti 
of  education,  we  must  not  only  fill  die  mind,  we  moftt 
form  the  character ;  we  must  not  only  give  ideas,  we 
must  give  habits;  we  must  make  education  monl. 
When  we  invite  men  to  exertion,  and  make  easy  to  them 
the  paths  of  ambition,  we  must  give  them,  at  the  nme 
time,  good  desires  and  great  designs.— Ifrt.  Ormit, 

A  Good  Nam  i.^-Who  shall  pretend  to  calcnhte 
the  value  of  the  inheritance  of  a  good  name?  Its 
benefit  is  often  very  great,  when  dependant  upon  no 
stronger  ties  than  those  which  suicident  or  relationihip 
have  created;  but  when  it  flows  firom  fiiendships 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  piety  and  leamingf 
when  it  is  the  willing  offering  of  kindred  minds  to  de- 
parted worth  or  genius,  it  takes  a  higher  character, 
and  is  not  less  honourable  to  those  who  receive  than 
to  those  who  confer  it.  It  comes  generally  from  the 
best  sources,  and  is  directed  to  the  best  ends ;  and  it 
carries  with  it  an  influence  which  powerfully  dispiwei 
all  worthy  persons  to  co-operate  in  its  views.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Tlie  consciousness  of  the  source  from  whidi 
it  springs  is  wont  to  stimulate  the  exertions  and  to 
elevate  the  views  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it; 
and  many  instances  might  be  enumerated  of  persons 
who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  very  highest  for- 
tunes upon  no  other  ground  than  that  which  tihis  goodly 
inheritance  has  supplied. — BUJkop  Otter, 

Charity. — Is  an  universal  duty,  which  it  isinerery 
man's  power  sometimes  to  practise;  since  every  de- 
gree of  assistance  given  to  another,  upon  proper  no- 
tives,  is  an  act  of  charity ;  and  there  is  scanely  any 
man  in  such  a  state  of  imbecility,  as  that  he  may  not, 
on  some  occasions,  benefit  his  neighbour.  He  this 
cannot  relieve  the  poor  may  instruct  the  ignorant; 
and  he  that  cannot  attend  the  sick  may  redaim  the 
vicious.  He  that  can  give  little  assistance  himadf 
may  yet  perform  the  duty  of  chasity,  by  inflaming 
the  ardour  of  others,  and  recommending  the  petitions 
which  he  cannot  grant,  to  those  who  have  more  to  be- 
stow. The  widow  that  shall  give  her  mite  to  the 
treasury,  the  poor  man  who  sbidl  bring  to  the  thirsty 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  shall  not  lose  their  reward.— ^Dr* 
Joktuon* 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NERVOUS  MAN.— No.  L 


1834.  Jbii.  SOtih. — I  desamed  that  one  of  my 
ftiends  died,  and  though  I  had  important  business 
with  him,  I  was  afraid  of  seeing  him ;  I  thought 
he  might  be  ill  of  the  infiuensa,  and  that  I 
should  take  it.  He  called  on  me  at  night,  but  I 
dared  not  see  him,  lest  he  should  fall  down  dead, 
which  would  have  shocked  me. 

Jan,  21st. — It  was  suddenly  suggested  to  me 
this  morning  that  I  should  be  choked  to-day.  I 
therefore  ate  no  breakfast,  and  fasted  till  noon, 
when  I  thought  my  throat  was  growing  up.  I 
procured  a  gargle  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a  piece  of 
which  went  the  wrong  way.  I  then  felt,  as  sure 
as  destiny,  that  my  end  was  near.  I  signed  my 
will,  called  my  fiunily  together,  who  were  amazed 
to  see  me  dripping  with  a  cold  sweat ;  when  an 
old  woman,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house, 
came  rudely  into  the  room,  and  said,  '*  La, 
meister!  what  are  you  doin'?  Drink  a  cup  o' 
cold  water,  and  walk  sharp  about  the  room,  and 
yell  be  better  anon."  I  did  so,  and  behold,  at 
night,  when  I  expected  to  be  "  laid  out,"  I  was 
quite  recovered. 

Jian.   22od. — Awoke    this    morning,  after   a 
troabled  sleep,  in  which  I  had  seen  about  five 
.  hundred  fiends,  of  all  sises,  dancing  in  a  large 
field,  among  whom  were  some  goat-like  bipeds, 
who  led  the  ring.     After  breakfast,  felt  uncom- 
monly calm ;  thought  this  boded  no  good,  for  as 
the    calm  precedes  the  tempest,  and  a  supex^ 
nataral  invigoration  often  goes  before  death,  I 
felt  convinced  that  I  should  not  outlive  the  day. 
A  violent  a^tation  then  followed ;  all  my  flesh 
seemed  to  heave,  and  every  vein  throbbed;   I 
felt  as  if  my  muscles  had  tightened,  and  thought 
I  should  every  moment  burst,  and  ordered  the 
new  carpet  to  be  taken  up,  that  it  might  not  be 
covered  with  blood.     But  nothing  happened,  ex- 
cept that  I  broke  tiuree  glasses,  which  fell  from 
my  hands. 

Jan,  2drd. — At  breakfast,  I  noticed  one  of  my 
nuls  was  blue,  and  felt  certain  it  was  premonitory 
of  the  cholera.  Sent  for  the  doctor,  who,  cruel 
man,  broke  into  boisterous  laughter,  told  me  to 
put  on  my  thick  boots,  walk  six  miles,  and  left 
by  wishing  me  good  morning.  I  put  on  ipy 
boots ;  but  I  had  read  the  day  before  of  a  gentle- 
man who  dropped  down  dead  as  he  left  his  door, 
and  I  thought  I  should  do  the  same.  I  tried, 
however,  to  go,  but  I  felt  a  crack  in  my  breast, 
and  I  thought  one  of  the  vital  muscles  was 
broken,  so  I  returned  to  the  house,  as  my  servant 
told  me,  "  white  as  paint."  This  confirmed  my 
suspicion,  and  I  got  all  my  medical  books  down, 
and  concluded  that  I  had  the  angina  peciaris, 
and  that,  therefore,  I  ought  not  to  walk. 

Jan,  24th. — Dreamed  that  1  should  be  choked 

with  a  fish  bone.     It  so  happened  that  we  had 

ilsh  for  dinner  ;  dared  not  eat  any.     Thought  it 

[No.  27.     July  5.  1837.-.2<f.]  Vol.  i. 


must  then  apply  to  some  of  my  children,  or  to 
Mrs.  N. ;  and,  as  one  of  my  sons  was  seized  with 
a  cough  after  dinner,  felt  convinced  that  I  was 
right  Examined  his  throat,  and  saw  what  I 
considered  a  bone,  sticking  in  one  of  the  tonsils ; 
but  all  the  family  said  they  could  see  nothing, 
and  the  cough  went  off.  At  tea,  I  suspected 
the  water  was  poisoned,  scolded  the  maid,  who 
gave  me  notice  to  quit ;  but  as  I  vomited  much 
that  night,  thought  I  was  right. 

Jan,  25th. — After  breakfast,  thought  I  would 
ride.  Had  the  horse  saddled,  but  as  lie  had 
been  well  fed,  with  no  work,  he  capered ;  and  as 
I  saw,  in  my  mind's  eye,  in  a  moment,  the  fol- 
lowing obituary  in  the  next  paper,  I  dismounted, 
gave  a  man  half-a-crown  to  lead  him  home,  and 
reached  it  myself,  all  trepidation  : — "  Last  Satur- 
day, by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Mr.  J.  N^^,  aged 
47,  much  respected.  He  has  left  a  large  family." 
After  tea,  I  thought  the  room  was  full  of  silver 
bubbles,  and  supposed  I  was  going  blind.  Sent 
for  the  doctor,  who  ordered  me  to  bed,  and  went 
out  in  a  huff. 

Jan,  26th. — Changed  my  doctor,  sold  my 
horse,  bought  another,  which  was  about  seventeen 
years  old.  As  he  was  warranted  quiet,  tried 
him  in  hamess,  and  he  would  not  pull,  but  ran 
back.  Sold  him,  with  51.  loss,  and  determined 
to  keep  no  more.  Towards  evening,  it  was  sud- 
denly impressed  on  me  that  I  had  a  brain  fever. 
Had  my  head  shaved,  and  leeches  applied ;  sent 
for  my  new  doctor,  who  laughed  to  see  me  bald, 
ordered  me  a  warm  wig  immediately,  with  a 
cordial,  and  to  bed.  Felt  my  pulse  all  night,  for 
I  could  not  sleep ;  examined  my  tongue,  thought 
it  was  blue,  got  my  son  to  examine  with  a 
microscope ;  and,  as  well  as  1  could,  I  did  it  at 
the  glass,  and  thought  it  was  covered  with  ani- 
malculie.  1  washed  my  mouth  with  Cayenne 
water,  examined  again,  and  behold  my  mouth 
was  all  blisters. 

Jan,  27th. — Could  not  eat  for  soreness  of 
mouth.  Took  a  little  laudunum,  which  sent  me 
to  sleep,  when  I  fancied  all  the  world  was  in  a 
dance.  Trees  jumped  out  of  the  ground,  the 
stars  darted  out  of  the  sky,  and  I  saw  Orpheus 
fiddling,  surrounded  by  bears  and  elephants,  and 
dancing  pigs  and  camels.  When  I  awoke  I 
began  to  moralise  on  the  follies  of  mankind,  and 

thought  it  a  sin  to  shyre.     Told  Mrs.  N 1 

had  made  a  vow  to  shave  no  more. 

Jan.  28th.— After  breakfast,  for  which  I  had 
given  orders  that  I  would  have  some  boiled 
turnips  and  a  gammon  of  bacon,  served  up  in  the 
old  trenchers  that  belonged  to  my  great  grand- 
mother, and  which  had  been  in  our  kitchen,  un- 
used, for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  barber  came. 
I  paid  his  bill,  denounced  his  craft,  gave  him  all 
my  old  razors,  and  told  my  son  to  clear  the  ware« 
2  x 
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house  from  all  such  modern  follies.  Looked  at 
all  the  old  portraits,  with  beards,  in  my  books, 
and  sent  for  Mr.  P.,  the  portrait  painter,  to  see 
if  he  could  not  put  a  beard  on  a  painting  of  my- 
self, which  he  had  not  long  before  executed.  He 
prombed  to  do  ii. 

Jan,  29th. — At  breakfast,  I  perceived  one  of 
my  finger  nails  bent  inwards,  and  thought  it  a 
ngn  of  consumption.  Sent  for  the  doctor,  told 
him  I  had  found  out  what  ailed  me,  and  desired 
him  to  sound  me  with  his  stethoscope ;  I  watched 
his  lace ;  he  shook  his  head,  and  I  fiunted,  be- 
cause I  perceived  he  admitted  my  eonjectures, 
and  I  knew  I  was  not  fit  to  die.  He  dashed 
cold  water  all  over  me,  and  I  soon  recovered, 
and  heard  him  telling  Mrs.  N.,  "  His  lungs  are  as 
sound  as  a  bell,  and  ring  like  brass." — ^*  But,  Doc- 
tor," 9M  I,  *'  did  you  not  shake  your  head?"  *<  Yes, 
I  did,  nr,  but  you  see  my  hair  is  long,  and  it  was 
fidling  into  my  eyes,  and  was  tickling  me  just 
then." 

Jan,  d0th.^Thi8  morning  I  thought  I  had  a 
spinal  disease,  and  reclined  nearly  all  the  day. 
Had  it  examined  by  the  doctor,  and  my  servant 
inan  tabbed  it  for  an  hour  with  the  fiesh-brusb ; 
felt  very  alarmed,  and  determined  to  write  to  Mr. 
St.  John  Long.  After  tea,  changed  my  mind, 
and  thought  I  would  visit  the  south  of  Franca. 
Before  bed-time,  changed  again,  and  thought  I 
woidd  go  wkh  the  whale  fishers  next  season,  and 


wrote  to  Hull  for  terms.  Fancied  I  could  eat  a 
steak  for  breakfast,  from  a  young  hofse's  ramp, 
and  gave  orders  accordingly. 

Jan.  81st.— Awoke  wilfli  thoughts  about  the 
elements  of  moral  metaphysics.  Every  oae  ap* 
peared  wrong.  Made  new  governments,  dis- 
covered the  lon^tude,  and  a  way  to  the  moon; 
formed  several  new  sciences,  one  of  which  was. 
that  every  person  waa  to  be  found  out  from  the 
signs  of  the  nose.  This  I  called  Nosotogy.  Pm» 
posed  to  write  a  new  encyclopedia,  and  felt 
assured  that  I  was  bom  for  someikdng  great,  and 
that  Providence  was  leading  me  through  thii 
original  experience  to  qualify  me  to  bnig  about 
a  new  order  of  things.    Felt  thankful  and  better. 

Feb,  1st — I  rose  with  a  stiff  knee,  and  con* 
eluded  that  it  was  a  white  sweUing}  sent^r  the 
leech  woman,  who  told  me  of  many  sad  cases,  and 
said  the  leeches  would  be  always  used  by  the  doc- 
tors, but  that  they  were  all  rogaes»  and  this  simple 
remedy  would  break  up  the  craft.  Thought  the 
woman  seemed  honest,  and  told  her  to  put  on 
what  she  thought  best;  and  she  applied  twenty- 
five  leeches,  at  sixpence  each ;  but  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  my  leg  was  only  asleep,  from 
having  been  pressed  by  the  other.  At  night,  cut 
my  great  toe-nail,  which  was  pared  too  close,  and 
thought  it  would  mortify,  so  could  not  sleep  tiU 
seven  next  morning,  when  I  arose  at  ten,  and 
break&sted  on  Uaok  puddmg  and  ale. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTXa  UI. 


Bxpoas  vipe  proceed  to  the  second  period  of 
our  history,  we  may  glean  up  two  or  three  facts 
connected  with  our  last  chapter. 

In  war,  the  men  used  a  narrow  target,  and  a 
short  dirk  lodged  in  the  girdle,  while  a  heavy 
sword*  Gutened  with  an  iron  chain  lo  the  waist* 
and  a  short  stafi^,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  rude 
kind  of  brass  bell  and  a  spear,  finished  the  equip- 
ment of  the  warrior,  whether  on  horse  or  foot ; 
to  whose  talents  and  courage  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  bear  reluctant  witness.  The  British 
rode  on  powerful,  well-trained,  and  swift  horses ; 
which,  when  the  rider  dismounted,  stood  still 
while  he  fought.  Their  wheeled  carriages  were 
of  five  kinds,  and  called  by  the  Romuis  the 
*<  beima^  which  would  hold  several  persons,  and 
was  used  by  the  chiefe  for  travelling ;  the  **peia- 
ritum,'*  which  was  so  ^lled  either  because  it 
had  -four  wheels,  or  would  carry  four  persons ; 
the  **carru8*  or  the  burden  carriage;  the  "cowt- 
ntr«,'  or  war  chariot,  which  was  light,  would 
hold  bud  one  person,  and  had  hooks  and  scythes  to 
its  wheels;  the  '^rheda^*  was  like  the  last,  but 
larger ;  and  Casslbelanus  is  said  to  have  had,  on 
one  occasion,  4000  of  them  in  battle. 

The  northern  Britons  mostly  burnt  the  dead, 
with  their  favourite  animals,  weapons,  slaves,  and 


even  eldldren  and  friends:  henee  the  mmber  c( 
British  urns  containing  bones  which  at  various 
times  have  been  excavated.  But  these  in  the 
south  burnt  their  dead  equipped  in  ums. 

The  funeral,  if  the  deceased  had  been  dts* 
tinguished,  was  accompanied  with  songs  recount- 
ing his  virtues  ;  if  he  died  inglorious^  the  song 
was  omitted.  Husbands  had  absolute  power  over 
their  wives,  and  fiithers  over  their  children ;  and, 
notwithstanding  some  apparent  deference  to  the 
women,  such  was  the  eondition  of  a  wife  that  a 
husband  might  divorce  her  for  disagreeable 
breath  I  and  if  a  woman  conspired  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  was  burnt,  which  was  the  punish* 
ment  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

At  death,  a  man's  property  was  equally  divided 
between  his  relations;  his  sons  and  daughteis 
taking  precedence  by  age :  if  any  advantages, 
however,  were  given,  nature  was  so  fer  heard  in 
those  times  that  the  youngest  received  it. 

The  British  laws  appear  to  have  been  unavoid- 
ably ari>itrary,  indiscriminate,  and  severe,  sing«h 
larly  illustrative  of  ignonnce,  and  otherwise  in* 
adapted  to  human  nature.  For  a  long  time  it 
would  appear  that  the  lex  iaiwmis  prevailed; 
which  at  length  necessity  superseded  by  a  com- 
pensation of  property,   by  which  the  value  of 
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CTery  thing  was  settled,  to  the  milk  of  a  cat,  or 
ibe  hoof  of  aa  ox ;  while  the  greatest  criminald 
often  ended  thair  race  by  being  smothered  in  a 
bog.  The  laws  were  ail  repeated,  but  not 
written,  in  Terse ;  were  considered  the  commands 
of  Ae  gods,  and  the  Druidic  priests,  therefore, 
their  oidy  anthoiised  expounders. 

It  mast  be  admitted,  Uiat  though  the  pirecedmg 
excerpts  are  fipora  the  best  authors^  yet  as  many 
of  tfam  weiB  not  witnesses^  and  nearly  all  of 
theoi  were  enemies  of  the  Britons,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  they  would  often  take  the  appearance 
for  the  fact,  and  the  exoeption  ibr  the  rule  s  even 
allowing  that  they  were  idways  oaadid,  and  did 


-  **  nothing  exftenmte,  nor 


Anglit  aeldo'wn  in  nuJiee** 
We  tarn  now  to 

TBS   ^OMANOaaiTISH  VBUOD. 

lltus  lived  the  Britons^  when,  through  the 
QauEsh  mefcfaania^  a  rumour  alarmed  them  that 
tbe  ftme-huntii^  Cesar  had  resolved  to  invade 
them  }  to  aivert  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
divert  his  purpose,  by  makkig  their  subimssion  to 
file  Bomans.  Geaar  had  ccrilecled  the  merchants 
and  travellers  who  had  visited  Britain,  and  in- 
quired into  tb«  snfcijects  of  importance  to  an 
iBTader ;  bu4  not  satfefied,  he  sent  a  galley,  with 
YduseBBus,  whor  aAor  no  long  absence,  if  he 
erer  entered  the  island,  returned  with  such  in- 
tdligeace  as  decided  Cesar  upon  an  instant  ex- 
pedition. Two  lemons  were  embarked  near 
Calais  on  the  twenty-Alth  of  August,  A.C.  55, 
and  the  next  day  arrived  off  Deal,  where  the 
Britons,  seeing  their  oonciMations  of  no  avail, 
made  a  spirited  but  an  unsuccessfiri  resistanoe ;  for 
a  landing  was  effseted  by  the  soldiers,  though 
fighting  breaal-deep  m  the  sea.  The  genius  of 
Cesar,  as  great  at  intrigue  as  in  the  field,  by  the 
fourth  day  devised  a  truce,  when  the  loss  of  his 
cavalry  and  ships  by  the  storm  and  tides,  and 
the  consequent  dismay  of  his  soldiers,  inspirited 
the  humbled  Britons,  who,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful sallies  on  the  Roman  camp,  were  again 
obliged  to  submit;  and  Cesar,  about  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  abruptly  returned  to  Gaul.  But 
in  the  following  year,  with  a  fleet  of  above  800 
ships,  6  legions  of  soldiers,  and  2000  cavalry,  in 
all  about  80,000,  he  returned  to  Britain,  which 
he  entered  near  the  same  spot,  and  found  the  in- 
habitants dismayed  at  his  forces,  and  fled  to  the 
interior.  Leaving  a  firagment  of  th^  army,  under 
Atrins,  to  watch  the  ships,  he  went  in  search  of 
the  Britons,  whom  he  found  on  a  river  flanked  by 
a  wood  near  the  present  Canterbury.  That 
night  another  storm  partly  destroyed  the  Roman 
ships,  which,  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  damage, 
were  drawn,  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  within  the 
fortifications  of  the  camp.  In  the  meantiiQe, 
the  Britons  were  gathering  their  forces,  which 
were  g^ven  to  the  command  of  Cassibelanus, 
chief  of  the  Cassi,  who,  for  want  of  co-opemtion 


from  the  people,  after  some  temporary  successes, 
returned  to  his  own  tribes,  and  left  the  Romans 
to  march  without  molestation  into  the  country ; 
which,  through  the  jealousies  of  the  foolish 
chieis,  ttid  quarrelling  tribes,  who  would  not 
coaleaoe,  was  easily  subdued.  Cassibelanus,  in- 
deed* deserted  by  the  other  tribes,  made  a  treaty 
with  Cesar^  who»  immediately  after,  having  sus- 
tamed  much  lass  among  his  ships,  sailed  to  Gaul, 
September  24,  in  the  same  year.  This  is  the 
account  derived  from  Cesar  himself,  who  has 
very  probably  given  much  too  favourable  a  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  as  &r  as  it  concerns 
Roman  afiahrs :  as  indeed  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and 
others  intimate ;  for  Cesar  neitiier  passed  through 
the  island,  built  a  town,  or  considerable  fortifi- 
cation, or  left  any  durable  pledges  of  his  victory, 
claimed  a  foot  of  land,  nor  ever  returned.  Yet 
a  thankagiving  of  twenty  days  was  ordered  at 
Rome,  for  the  conquest  of  the  aimm  arbem,  as 
Cesar  called  Britain.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  the  British  tribes,  for  about  sixty- 
eight  years,  paid  no  taxes,  and  recuired  to  their 
ancient  animosities  and  batties,  firom  which  they 
who  had  most  favoured  the  invader  would  natu- 
rally be  the  first  to  suffer,  Augustus,  who  levied 
a  tax  on  the  British  exports  to  Gaul,  Tiberius, 
and  Caligula,  had  often  threatened  to  invade 
Britain,  which,  firom  policy,  oowardice,  or  other 
causes,  they,  however,  never  effected.  But 
Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  a  renegade  named 
Beric,  sent  Aulus  Plantius  with  about  50,000 
men,  or  four  legions,  (who  were  reluctant  to 
eome,  till  a  metoor  gliding  before  their  ship  was 
regarded  as  a  favourable  omen,)  who  were  sub- 
commanded  by  Vespasian,  into  Britun.  These, 
conducted  by  Beric,  often  defeated  the  Britons 
who  took  reprisals  by  drawing  them  into  bogs, 
where  vast  numbers,  with  their  eUphants  and 
horses,  perished.  At  length,  invited  by  Aulus, 
Claudius  himself  came,  and  obtained  an  easy  sub- 
jugation of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  as 
much,  probably,  by  his  name,  as  by  his  sword; 
and  after  a  stay  of  three  or  four  months  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  while  Vespasian  prosecuted  the 
war  with  the  Britons.  This  general,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  fought  thirty-two  battles  with  the 
natives,  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Belgs, 
and  the  Deurotriges,  and  destroyed  above  twenty 
towns ;  while  Aulus  waged  war  with  success  more 
internally;  was  A.D.  47  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
in  A.D.  50  was  succeeded  by  Ostorius  Scapula. 
The  latter  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  "  a  terrible  beginning  ;**  lined  the  Severn 
with  forts,  and  treated  the  Britons  with  shameful 
severity,  which  greatiy  protracted  the  wars,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  mostiy  victors.  This 
was  not  done,  however,  without  much  bloodshed 
and  inconceivable  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the 
Britons,  whose  courage  and  solemn  self-denial  to 
preserve  their  liberty  it  is  to  be  lamented  they 
bad  no  Tacitus  to  record. 
9  r  2 
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In  this  war,  Caractacus,  a  British  chief,  who  for 
nine  years  had  successfully  defeated  the  Roman 
arms,  was  captured,  through  the  perfidy  of  Car- 
tismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes.  He  was  car* 
ried  with  his  family  to  Rome,  where  in  a  tri- 
umph being  publicly  exposed  in  chains,  with  the 
spoils  of  his  former  victories,  and  his  wealth,  he 
addressed  Claudius  in  a  short  but  dignified  speech, 
the  force  of  which  reached  the  vanity,  if  not  the 
heart,  of  the  emperor,  who  disenthralled  him ; 
while  the  senate  decreed  the  triumphal  ornaments 
to  Ostorius,  and  made  some  ridiculously  pompous 
harangues,  which  illustrated  how  fast  "  the  eter- 
nal city  "  was  then  degenerating.  Shortly  after, 
this  Ostorius  died  of  chagrin  in  Britain,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aulus  Didius,  who  did  little  more  than 
skirmish  with  the  inhabitants  till  the  fourth  year 
of  Nero,  who  recalled  him,  and  sent  in  his  stead 
Veronius,  who  died  within  a  year  after  his  arrival. 

To  Veronius  succeeded  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  subdued  many  of  the  British  tribes,  raised 
numerous  garrisons,  spoiled  the  isle  of  Anglesea, 
and  extirpated  the  Druids,  whom  he  odiously 
murdered.  And  after  similar  acts  of  oppression, 
by  bending  the  spirit  of  the  conquered  too  far, 
he  produced  a  desperate  resistance  of  the  Britons, 
(who  were  obliged  to  borrow  from  Seneca 
10,000,000  drachma  to  pay  the  tribute.)  Over- 
whelming the  Roman  garrison,  buildings,  and 
settlers,  they  almost  annihilated  the  invader's 
power;  for  upwards  of  70,000  Romans  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  at  Camolodunum,  where  the 
Romans  had  built  a  temple  to  the  divinity  of 
Claudius,  as  the  victor  of  Britain,  as  well  as  at 
London  and  Verulamum. 

Yet  very  speedily,  though  the  Roman  army 
was  reduced  to  10,000  men,  Suetonius  in  a  battle 
utterly  routed  the  Britons,  of  whom  80,000  are 
said  to  have  been  slain;  and  the  queen  com- 


mitted suicide.  This  would  probably  have  ended 
the  British  war  if  Suetonius  had  graced  his  vic- 
tory by  generosity  and  tenderness,  of  which  he 
was  destitute.  In  a  littie  time  he  was  displaced 
by  Petronius  Turpilianus,*  who,  by  a  pacific 
policy,  for  three  years  suspended  the  wars.  Simi. 
lar  measures  were  pursued  by  Trebellius  Maxi> 
mus,  whose  humane  disposition  conciliated  the 
Britons,  but  displeased  his  own  blood4oring 
soldiers,  who,  inflamed  by  their  seditious  leaders, 
especially  Celius,  mutinied,  and  ttrove  TVebellius 
to  Rome. 

A  governor  was  for  some  time  wanting  in  Bri- 
tain, to  which  afterwards  Vettius  Bolanus  was 
commissioned,  but  he  effected  littie,  and  was  re- 
called at  the  accession  of  Vespasian ;  who  sent 
in  his  room  Petilius  Cerialis,  a  man  more  infected 
with  Roman  ambition  and  cruelty  than  with  the 
zeal  of  the  discoverer.  He  was  assbted  by  the 
celebrated  Agricola,who  commanded  the  80th 
legion.  To  Petilius  succeeded  Julius  Frontinos, 
who  aided  in  the  further  subjection  of  the  inhahi- 
tants.  At  the  removal  of  Frontinus,  Agricoia 
was  preferred  by  the  20th  legion  to  the  gove^ 
norship  of  Britain,  which  he  severely  scourged 
in  the  beginning  of  his  rule;  but  after  having 
subdued  the  northern  enemy  in  eight  severe 
campaigns,  he  is  said  to  hare  practised  great 
clemency,  taught  the  Britons  the  most  useful  arts, 
educated  their  youth,  clotiied  the  inhabitants 
like  Romans,  and,  by  other  ameliorating  mea- 
sures, charmed  the  wild  country  into  a  peaceful 
and  wealthy  province  of  the  ftlling  empire. 

A.D.  about  85.  Agricoia  was  soon  recaDed 
by  Domitian ;  who  appointed  Sallustius  Lucallos 
in  his  room,  which  he  occupied  only  a  short 
time,  for  he  was  killed,  because,  having  invented 
a  new  weapon,  he  allowed  it  to  be  called  after  his 
name. 


PASSAGES  FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK. 

SECOND    BEEIXS. 


L 


Life  and  death  I  how  nearly  are  they  allied  I 
and  how  indissolubly  connected  by  the  mystic 
and  awful  ties  of  fate !  The  cradle  may  rock  us 
into  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  coffin,  and  the 


*  The  following  wen  Roman  commanden  in  Britain  : — 
The  chief  officer  wu  adled  ** prefect,**  or  '"proprietor;" 
the  deputj  wu  **  procnntor,"  or  **  quettor.** 

B.C 

54  Julint  Cesar. 
A.C.  Emperon. 

r  Anlioi  Flantitts,  in  the  time  of  CUudius. 
41  <  Oitorini  Scapula 

[AnlnsDidiut 
54     Snetoniut  pMilinuB .     .     .     .     Nero 

67-9  Tiebelliua  BCudmui.  .    .      {q^^ 
70    Vettiui  Bolanus Vitellius 


bridal  chamber  be  but  the  outer  porch  of  the 
chamel. 

IL 

What  a  mighty  and  mysterious  city  is  Lon- 
don I  gathering  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth, 


118  Julius  Seyerui Adrian 

1S9  LoUiuB  Urbicus Anton.  Pins 

161  CJph«n.iu.Agri«a..    .    .{il'^^1^^ 

193  Cl<KUu.Wbiuu.     .    .    .    .{StrjSr 
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and  hoarding  within  her  thousand  homes  the 
stricken  and  fated  children  of  humanity ;  hiding 
from  the  rude  gaze  of  the  world  the  wrongs  and 
woes  of  a  thousand  bruised  and  breaking  spirits. 
What  a  confused  and  gathering  multitude  are 
mingled  together  in  one  ?ast  focus !  The  high 
and  the  low,  the  proud  and  the  debased,  the 
profligate  and  the  pauper,  all  commingle  together, 
and  pour  into  the  scale  of  destiny  the  amassed 
wealth  of  innocence  and  crime.  Yet  through 
this  vast  and  endless  mass  of  human  existence, 
Vice  and  Death,  like  conquering  kings,  ride 
triumphant  The  gambler  re? els  over  his  gains, 
the  profligate  over  his  illicit  sin ;  the  prisoner 
laughs  loud  in  his  dungeon,  and  the  murderer 
dreams  of  his  victim  ;  but  suddenly,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  or  in  the  broad  golden  glare  and  life 
of  day,  the  link  b  snapped,  the  chain  is  swiftly 
shattered,  and  the  hearts  that  beat  with  the  quiet 
pulse  of  innocence,  or  the  bounding  beat  of  the 
more  wrathful  passions,  become  hushed  and 
stilled  in  the  quiet  sleep  of  death. 

IIL 

There  is  placed  within  the  breast  of  every 
one  a  certain  and  intimate  consciousness  of 
mental  power — a  restless  desire  to  prove  the 
nobility  of  intellect — a  proud  impulse  stirring 
within  us  to  do  the  deeds  which  may  confer 
upon  us  the  wreath  of  intellectual  pre-eminence. 
We  may  not  resist  its  impulse,  for  if  we  flght 
agidnst  the  divinity  within  us,  languor,  idle- 
ness, discontent,  and  envy,  will  ruse  up  such  a 
tumult  and  storm  of  jarring  passions,  as  will 
eventually  strangle  us  in  our  efforts  to  escape 
from  the  cord  and  the  chain  which  have  thus 
mystically  euwoven  themselves  around  our  very 
existence. 

IV. 

How  immortally  beautiful  is  that  love  which 
springs  from  the  heart  that  is  broken  and  bowed 
down  !  How  seraphic  are  those  affections  which 
spring  from  the  deptHs  of  a  bruised  spirit,  ever 
homing,  unwavering,  and  unquenched,  though 
the  winds  of  passion  may  press  around  them,  and 
the  floods  of  sorrow  may  threaten  to  overwhelm 
them !  Such  love  belongeth  not  to  the  affec- 
tions which  are  bom  of  hollow  refinement  and 
luxury :  with  them,  the  beautiful  and  holy  have 
no  communion.  The  feelings  of  the  heart  that 
are  bom  in  lordly  halls  are  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
The  endearments  which  shed  a  halo  around 
the  dwellings  of  the  meek  and  lowly,  pure  and 
spiritual,  scorned  by  the  world,  flee  from  it 
to  ihoee  shiines  where  all  is  of  the  heaven, 
heavenly. 


Disease,  sickness,  and  sorrow !  they  are  often 
viewless,  yet  always  present;  they  hover  like 
shadows  over  the  path  that  leads  from  the  womb 


to  the  grave.  Every  day  brings  its  hour  of  sor- 
row ;  every  night  brings  its  weight  of  heaviness. 
We  bear  the  burden  lightly  in  youth,  the  time 
of  **  sore  vexing "  is  not  then  come,  and  the 
wearied  groanings  of  sickness  are  then  scarcely 
heard.  Health  abides  most  frequently  with  the 
young,  and  sickness  may  not  claim  its  resting- 
place  within  the  frail  tenement  of  the  body  until 
age  shall  have  numbered  many  years,  and  the 
sands  of  life  have  been  washed  and  swept  by  the 
multiplied  rising  tides  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 
But  as  health  may  be  protracted,  so  surely  will 
sickness  come  with  a  heavier  visitation.  The 
instruments  of  disease  and  anguish  are  ordained 
before  birth.  Beauty  is  bora  to  fade  for  very 
trouble, — the  soul  to  be  sore  vexed,  and  the  bones 
to  become  unhealed, — the  body  to  be  wearied 
with  groaning,— and  the  night-couch  to  be  moist- 
ened with  tears :  such  is  the  frail  and  fragile  lot 
of  man's  mere  mortality. 

VL 

As  in  the  earlier  days  when  mankind  learned 
the  science  of  navigation  by  following  with  their 
frail  barks,  over  the  trackless  seas,  the  lustrous 
guiding  of  the  stars  in  the  midnight  heavens ;  so 
during  the  days  of  our  degeneracy  and  darkness 
here  upon  earth,  if  we  would  steer  our  course 
carefully  and  vrisely  over  the  seas  of  life,  we 
must  fix  our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  thoughts,  and 
our  aspirations  upon  the  more  sublime  and  holy 
objects  of  heaven 

VIL 

View  man  in  any  or  in  every  relation  of  life 
which  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy  here  below,  and 
he  will  be  found  ever  oscillating  and  wavering 
between  the  two  extreme  and  awful  alternatives 
of  hope  and  fear.  Distant  as  the  poles,  asunder 
as  these  are,  m  the  relative  agitations  with  which 
they  shake  the  slumbering  conscience,  there  is 
no  aid  from  mortal  man  that  can  reconcile  them, 
or  quiet  their  irregularities.  Religion  teaches, 
that  peaceful  resignation  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  Eternal  can  alone  effect  this. 

VIIL 

Life  1  what  is  it  ?  It  is  that  mysterious  and 
abiding  principle  which  gives  motion  (active  or 
passive)  to  every  created  being  inhabiting  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  the  elemental  spaces  sur- 
rounding it  It  had  its  birth  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  annals  of  creation ;  and,  in  the  eiM^liest 
sunshine  of  the  happy  Eden-world,  it  was  chosen 
by  the  Eternal  as  the  first  of  his  attributes  which 
he  would  develope  upon  the  earth ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  by  the  awful  flat  of  his  will,  spread 
abroad,  in  countless  shapes  of  beauty  and  power, 
over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Paradise.  That 
^orious  garden-land  was  its  appropriated  and 
selected  birth-place ;  its  forests  and  its  plains,  its 
loftj  mountains  and  lowly  valleys,  its  shadowy 
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dells  and  silent  ^ens,  Ito  streuns,  its  riven  and 
its  mighty  seas,  were  all  fonned  on  a  most  per- 
fect and  glorious  scale  of  beauty,  commensurate 
with  the  high  and  lofty  purposes  which  they 
were  destined  to  fulfil.  "Diey  were  to  be  the 
first  recorded  dwelling-place  of  the  earliest-cre- 
ated animal  existence.  The  eternal  Mind  watched 
over  their  creation  through  the  bright  hours  of 
the  new  morning  and  evening  of  time,  until  their 
completion,  when  He  proclaimed,  and  saw,  '*and 
behold  they  were  very  good." 

XX. 

Genius,  genius  I  O  iHiat  art  thou  ?  A  rich 
and  regal  gift,  that  king  and  emperor,  priest  and 
potentate,  might  well  wish  to  obtam.  A  writer 
has  somewhat  qusintly  obeerved,  that  genius  is 
but  the  odour,  stiU  lingering  upon  this  earth, 
of  one  of  those  delicious  boughs  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  that  grew  in  the  midst  of  the  first 
and  earliest  Paradise,  the  leaves  and  fruit  of 
which  still  give  forth  lessons  and  reminiscences 
of  rich  wisdom  and  beauty. 


Early  manhood  1  O  how  many  are  there  who 
have  sighed,  and  still  sigh,  for  the  arrival  of  this 
phantasmal  hour  of  this  life's  existence  I  It  is 
one  of  its  most  important  epochs.  Its  arrival 
notes  the  first  hour  in  which  we  begin  to  think 
of,  and  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  shroud  and  the 
pall.  There  is  an  impress  of  grandeur  and  so- 
lemnity given  to  the  mind  peculiar  to  this  period. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  resting-places  on  life's  road, 
whence  we  can  look  back  upon  the  misspent 
hours  and  the  sullen  joys,  on  the  cankering  cares 
and  the  bitter  regrets  whose  poisons,  though  yet 
new,  have  still  begun  to  ulcerate  every  feeling 
over  which  they  have  spread.  The  .£olian  music 
of  life  is  gone,  its  wealth  of  sweetness  is  scattered 
and  lost  for  ever.  Hie  fair  fields  and  the  bright 
green  pastures  of  life,  over  which  our  early 
thoughts^  like  young  birds,  had  floated,  have  all 
vanished  and  faded  away;  and  we  turn  yet  in 
hope  to  gase  through  the  dimness  that  covers 
the  golden  prophecies  which  we  form  of  the 
future.  The  paths  of  life  spread  before  and 
behind  us.  We  have  trodden  the  past,  we  are 
to  tread  the  future ;  we  must  trace  the  one,  we 
cannot  retrace  the  other.  Thp  burden  presses 
heavier  on  our  shoulders;  the  sands  of  lUfe  ebb 
as  quickly,  but  they  give  a  duller  echo :  the 
step  is  more  grave,  the  music  more  solemn ;  we 
exchange  the  dance  for  the  diige,  the  revel  for 
the  requiem.  The  pulse  bounds  not  so  lightly, 
and  the  heart  beats  on  with  its  unwavering  mu- 
tton s  but  its  thrill  is  not  so  elastio,  and  its  chang- 
ing vibration  is  less  sudden,  but  more  sure.  We 
thus  pause  on  this  early  upland  of  lifo,  and  we 
gather  up  the  wasted  dews  of  thought,  of  wliich 
we  have  been  so  prodigal,  into  a  more  sacred  and 
shadowy  recess,  and  we  heap  up  the  scattered 


fragments  of  memory  around  the  sltsr  of  hons 
The  echoes  of  past  follies  and  enron  (those 
stings  with  which  iate  has  poisoned  all  mortality) 
ring  with  a  disturbing  sound ;  and  Cfmscience,  in 
our  moments  of  reflection,  becomes  the  monitor 
of  future  wisdom.  Experience  becomes  to  us 
the  wealth  of  profit ;  and  if  her  garaients  are 
more  tattered  from  prodigal  waste,  we  gather  up 
her  relics  with  more  care ;  and,  with  the  soleinn 
brooding  of  the  dark  future  upon  us,  we  deposit 
them  in  the  choicest  golden  chalice.  The  zicliest 
gold  must  be  burned  ere  it  be  purified;  and 
memory  may  bring  up  the  visioned  ghosts  of  tiie 
past,  to  forewarn  ua  of  the  danger  of  the  comini 
fiituie. 

XL 

In  every  man's  heart  and  chancter  there  are 
ever  two  predominant  and  overruling  principles: 
self-preservation  is  the  first  of  these.  It  appeals, 
with  the  heartfelt  force  of  a  religious  truth  and 
doctrine,  over  the  wide  universe;  amidst  all 
orders  and  classes  of  existence,  all  ranks  and 
stations  of  society,  this  principle  sways  with  para- 
mount and  supreme  sovereignty.  Neither  law, 
nor  judgment,  nor  wisdom,  will  move  it  from  its 
pride  of  place.  It  may  be  shaken,  split,  and 
shattered,  but  it  will  surely  re-unite  again,  and 
re-assert  its  positive  sway  and  supremacy  abore 
and  over  all  else.  The  second  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  restlessness.  Place  man  in  any  station 
of  contentment  and  comfort,  strew  around  him, 
or  within  his  reach,  the  calm  delights  and  un- 
troubled satisfaction  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
he  will  yet  show  the  strong  desire  to  mingle  with 
the  busy  throng  of  restless  and  adventurous  spi- 
rits who  seek  for  fame  or  renown,  as  diey  wear 
the  mask  and  disguise  of  happiness.  Content- 
ment appears  comfortless,  and  satis&cdon,  idle- 
ness. They  feel  that  they  alone  are  idle  amid 
the  ever  busy  throng  around  them;  the^  rush 
again  to  the  warfare  of  an  uncertain  and  perilous 
contest,  in  which  they  surely  wreck  happiness, 
wealth,  and  character.  Over  the  dead  bodies  of 
these  appear  the  ghostly  forms  of  Dissimulation 
and  Envy.  Want,  stem  and  savage,  demands 
that  these  should  be  leagued  In  the  unequal  and 
unholy  strife  for  life ;  but  the  struggle  lAsts  not 
long,  and  Death  claims  the  eventual  triumph  over 
them  all,  and  joins  them  to  the  awful  number 
of  the  antecedent  and  uncounted  millions  of  his 
kingdom. 

XII. 
A  lonely  and  ne^ected  brooklet  it  one  of  the 
solitary  companions  of  an  outline  of  Mtsisl 
scenery;  its  wanderings  and  murmuriagi  sf« 
carelessly  wasted  upon  solitude  and  shade;  itt 
voice  dies  and  b  bom  again,  but  it  meets  with 
no  sister  echo  upon  its  banks  or  in  the  circum- 
ambient idr  above ;  there  is  neither  ftt^tj  nor 
waste  along  its  banks;  it  has  neither  gentlene« 
nor  anger  in  ito  ruflled  wave ;  and  tiie  smi  oolf 
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leveals  its  settled  Isngaor  tnd  pining  desolation ; 
fvtaiie  throws  no  freight  upon  its  hosom,  nor 
does  pleasure  spread  her  dlken  sail  upon  its 
tide ;  no  moody  lover  or  musing  idler  wanders 
•long  its  banks ;  it  has  no  assodation  with  any 
creation  of  human  fellowship ;  no  beautiful  spirit 
bends  over  its  waters,  nor  does  the  syren  sing  to 
the  liang  moon  her  anthem  of  saddening  melan- 
choly OTer  its  waves ;  it  is  alike  desolate,  foN 
saken,  and  unblest ;  it  receives  none  of  the  love- 
liness tiiat  hallows  the  beautiful  earth  around  it. 
Lonely  and  sullen,  through  storm  and  through 
soariiiiie,  it  repines  along  its  desolate  way,  and 
catches,  through  the  thick  lx)ugKs  that  throw  a 
wisard  shadow  over  it,  the  far  and  fitful  beams 
of  the  stafs,  whose  beautiful  light  is  mirrored,  in 
spectral  loveliness,  beneath  the  daik  aspect  of  its 
waters.  They  look  down  upon  it  as  angels  look 
from  their  bright  dwelUng«place  upon  the  dark 
aspect  of  a  thousand  human  hearts.  Useir  looks 
in  heaven  are  all  peace,  and  loveliness,  and 
beauty ;  upon  earth  they  become  distorted  and 
disfigured,  by  the  cold  and  callous  contact  with 
sin;  they  tremble  and  are  broken  by  the  very 
turbulence  of  the  surface  upon  which  they  fall. 

XIIL 

A  great  nan  is  one  of  the  noblest  objects  to 
contemplate ;  in  every  aspect  and  circumstance 
by  which  he  is  surrounded  we  anticipate  the 
cognisance  of  mental  nobility.  We  look  for  a 
nature  proud  and  lofty,  an  intellect  grand,  exten- 
sive, and  richly  matured  in  its  principles  and 
developments;  a  mind  whose  energy  is  lofty, 
soaring,  and  sublime ;  a  reach  of  thought,  and  an 
ampUtude  of  imagination,  that  can  trace  the 
stars,  and  track  the  skies  in  their  extent  and 
vastness,  their  sublime  space,  and  their  incom- 
prehensible eternity. 

But  if  from  this  high  and  lofty  eyry  the 
ftdcon-Aight  should  stoop,  and  the  eagle-wing 
droop  and  falter,  how  pdnfol  is  the  apprehension  I 
bow  mournfully  sad  and  humiliating  is  the  spec- 
tacle! In  the  dry  and  arid  mass  of  folly  and 
error  with  which  human  nature  is  interleavened, 
and  of  which  its  materisls  are  mostly  composed 
and  aggregated,  there  is  so  little  to  afford  either 
a  hope  or  a  chance  of  redemption  to  better  things, 
that  where,  amid  the  miry  clay  and  the  filthy 
ore,  we  meet  with  a  vein  of  pure  gold,  we  cherish 
and  regard  it  The  contemplation  of  an  intel- 
lectual creation,  freed  from  the  grosser  vices, 
and  purified  from  the  darker  alloys  of  dnful  in- 
flrmi^,  is  a  thing  to  esteem,  to  love,  and  to 
reverence.  The  feelings  which  spring  out  of 
such  susceptibilities  hallow  the  very  affections 
which  they  create,  and  constitute  within  us  a 
festival  and  sabbath  for  the  mind.  The  elasticity 
and  freshness  of  life's  earlier  years  will  bring 
tiiese  sentiments  with  more  fondness  and  fre- 
^ency  to  our  hearts.  Every  day,  every  hour 
win  rob  us  of  our  enjoyment  of  this  gratiflcation. 


as  of  all  others ;  and  the  fruit  that  was  rich  and 
pleassnt  in  summer  will  become  rancid  in  the 
autumn  of  life;  and,  as  we  decay,  the  objects 
of  our  esteem  and  admiration  droop  and  decay 
with  us.  Time,  that  robs  us,  will  take  from 
them.  We  shall  each  sit  down  at  the  festivity 
of  death ;  and  the  prison  of  the  chamel,  and  the 
cerements  of  the  grave,  will  alike  be  prepared 
for  each  and  for  alL 

XIV. 

Who  that  has  dwelt  upon  and  studied  the 
mhittte  philosophies  and  trivial  arts  which  raise 
up  a  man  in  the  esteem  and  envy  of  the  world, 
but  must  have  noticed  how  nearly  allied  fear  is 
to  the  love  which  first  awakes  in  the  human 
bosom.  How  much  do  we  love  in  proportion  to 
our  fear  of  losing  the  beloved  object  of  our  affeo^ 
tionsl  It  affords  an  example  of  the  reaction 
of  the  more  particular  feelings  of  the  human 
heart:  the  love  produces  the  fear,* the  fear  re- 
produces the  love.  And  this  is  one  of  the  deep 
oracular  secrets  of  the  untold  and  anxious  ten- 
derness of  woman's  love.  May  this  not,  also,  be 
one  solution  of  that  deep  secret  which  goes  to 
prove  that  absence  vivifies  and  enriches  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  ? 

XV. 

Life!  what  is  it?  This  question  would  be 
variously  responded  to,  as  it  might  be  answered 
by  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  or  the  worldling ; 
for  into  these  three  great  divisions  has  every 
tribe  of  the  earth  been  divided,  from  Adam  even 
until  this  day,  and  will  again  divide  itself  even 
onwards  until  the  death  of  the  last  man.  To 
each  one  is  the  kaleidoscope  of  mortal  existence 
held  up,  and  we  each  see  the  colours  and  the 
shadows ;  and  as  we  see,  so  do  we  believe ;  as 
is  our  bodily  sight,  so  is  the  mental  picture  pour- 
trayed  to  us.  The  darkness  and  beauty  of  one 
futurity  is  different  from  another,  even  as  **  one 
star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory."  There 
is  no  vision  or  prospect  in  the  life  of  one  being 
which  perfectly  resembles  that  one  shown  to  his 
neighbour;  they  are  all  made  up  of  the  same 
substances  and  shadows,  but  these  are  all  vari- 
ously and  differently  united  together,  and  they 
exert  separate  influences  and  powers  over  every 
mind  and  over  every  existence.  Shake  up  each 
day  a  pile  of  flowers  in  an  urn,  and  you  will  find 
their  fragrance  and  their  glory  differ  each  time, 
as  the  hemlock  or  the  rose  predominate,  or  as 
the  violet  or  the  wolf's-bane  shine  forth.  As 
among  the  dwelling-places  of  man  this  difference 
is  found,  so  is  it  met  with  as  widely  diffused  and 
as  extensively  spread  out  over  the  wide  realms 
and  regions  of  nature.  Every  tree,  every  plant, 
every  flower,  every  shrub  teaches  us  a  different 
lesson ;  every  wind  has  a  thousand  varying  mur- 
murs; every  wave  has  its  thousand  multitudinous 
echoes,  all  joining  together  hi  the  wide  universal 
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chorus  that  hymns  night  and  day  around  the 
thrones  and  the  dwelling-places  of  the  lofty  and 
ransomed  spirits  of  heaven. 

XVI. 

In  youth  the  earlier  thoughts  bask  in  an  eter- 
nal warmth  and  sunshine.  In  that  hour  of  life's 
elysium  when 

**  Hesren  lies  about  us,^' 

our  emotions  and  feelings  resemble  that  leaf 
which,  when  warmed  and  nourished,  displays  its 
tender  richness  and  beauty  to  the  sun ;  but  when 
chilled,  it  closes  up  its  verdure,  and  presents  an 
aspect  of  thorns  and  briars  which  were  hidden 
and  concealed  before. 

O,  is  there  not  a  something  very  sad  in  the 
solemn  gorgeousness  of  returning  spring,  when 
we  reflect,  that  beneath  all  this  verdure,  and 
freshness,  and  beauty,  there  lies  a  cold  and  sul- 
len winter  that  can  never  be  refreshened  or  re- 
vived ! 

Age  is  naturally  cold  and  repulsive,  and,  like 
a  gay  masker,  frequently  puts  on  the  semblance 
of  a  former  period  of  life,  whose  bloom  and 
beauty  no  sunshine  will  ever  restore  again. 
Every  careworn  lineament  and  furrowed  wrinkle 
betrays  a  warring  thought  and  a  deceptive  pur- 
pose. Youth  is  ever  open  as  the  sunshine,  and 
glad  as  are  the  flowers  that  lloom  beneath  a 
summer's  heaven. 

He  who  hath  received  from  above  the  distin- 
gubhing  gift  of  a  love  for  solitude  and  retire- 
ment, is  in  possession  of  a  sense  and  a  senti- 
ment which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the  naturally- 
formed  perception  of  man;  for  the  reverential 
attachment  to  solitude  which  is  thus  bom  within 
us,  is  assuredly  to  be  considered  not  as  amongst 
the  lesser  preservatives  against  the  ills  of  life. 

A  parable  is  a  sweet  thing  when  told  unto  a 
sorrowful  man,  so  is  a  jest  when  whispered  into 
the  ear  of  a  mirthful  trifler. 

XVII. 

Ycubh  holds  the  balance  of  life  with  but  an 
unsteady  hand ;  .extremes  of  feeling  alternately 
sway  the  beam.  As  youth  acts,  so  it  believes. 
In  proportion  as  we  raise  up  in  our  hearts  the 
ideal  and  the  beautiful,  so  do  we  enrobe  them  in 
garments  that  would  befit  an  angel,  until  we 
bow  down  before  the  idol  to  whom  we  have  long 
given  our  thoughts,  and  thus  turn  our  fancy  into 
worship.  And  this  deceptive  feeluig  we  cany 
with  us  into  the  crowded  courts  of  the  world ;  it 
becomes  the  very  sunshine  of  our  youth,  the 
starlight  of  our  boyhood.  And  the  beautiful 
deception  tarries  long  with  us,  until  the  fkst 
jarring  string  utters  its  dissonance  in  our  ears, 
and  thus  mars  all  our  melody.  The  ideal 
standard  of  excellence  which  we  had  raised  of 
others  is  shattered  and  cast  down,  and  the  scale 
that  had  risen  so  high  now  falls  as  low,  ^4  from 


optimism  we  turn  to  misanthropy,  hating  all 
others,  and  imagming  that  all  others  hate  us. 
We  soon,  however,  weary  of  ourselves,  and  return 
back  again  into  the  world,  our  better  thoughts 
purified,  our  afiections  sanctified,  and  the  inward 
strivings  of  a  naturally-generous  and  benevolent 
spirit  leading  us  back  again,  through  a  more 
placid  and  serene  atmosphere,  to  the  dwelling- 
places  of  kmdred  creations.  Led  anew  by  this 
I  guiding  thought,  we  find  the  brightest  ore  where 
all  before  was  dross,  and  the  sLncerest  meetings 
of  friendship  where  all  before  was  cold  calcula- 
tion; dishonesty  of  purpose  becomes  sincerity 
of  feeling.  We  learn  more  truly  to  prize  the 
good  we  meet;  and  the  evil  that  crosses  our 
way  we  learn  to  endure  and  forgive.  From 
believing  in  one  doctrine  we  extend  our  faith  to 
many  creeds;  and  if  the  experience  (of  whose 
uncertain  substance  we  yet  see  but  the  shadow) 
we  now  prize  so  dearly,  how  shall  we  not  learn 
to  value  it  when  we  see  not  each  other's  vices 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  leam  to  judge 
with  discretion  of  frailty  and  with  correctness 
of  virtue  ? 

XVIII. 

O,  Eulanie  I  Eulanie  I  never  have  I  forgotten 
thee  1  thy  remembrance  has  clung  to  me  as  the 
worshipper  clings  to  the  altar.  Every  night, 
before  I  lay  my  head  upon  my  widowed  and 
lonely  pillow,  have  I  knelt  down  and  lifted  up 
my  heart  to  heaven,  blending  the  hopes  of  that 
heaven  with  the  memory  and  vision  of  thee. 
Prayer  has  led  up  my  soul  to  the  Eternal, 
and  to  the  living  throngs  of  rejoicing  spirits 
by  whom  his  throne  is  for  ever  surrounded. 
The  toils  and  the  cares  of  this  life  all  &de  and 
dissolve  away  in  the  forethought  of  a  more  sub- 
lime and  happy  state  of  existence  by  which  we 
shall  be  perpetually  surrounded.  There  again 
shall  we  meet,  and  there  I  may  love  thee  with  a 
love  as  pure,  as  holy,  and  as  undying  as  thine 
own.  Oft  through  the  silent  hours  of  night  do 
I  surrender  up  my  spirit  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  heavenly  Eden-home  in  which  thou  dwell- 
est.  In  these  enchanted  hours  I  believe  that 
thy  spirit  hovers  around  me — thy  voice  murmun 
like  a  lyre—thy  kiss  faXU  on  my  cheek,  like  dew 
upon  the  flower.  I  close  mine  eyes,  and  believe 
that  I  behold  thee. 

XIX. 

What  a  strangely  sad  and  mystic  communion 
is  that  which  is  kept  up  between  the  living  and 
the  dead !  What  a  shadowy  chain  of  spectral 
links  binds  up  the  present  with  the  past !  The 
student  who  reads  in  his  lonely  cell  of  the  classic 
learning  and  autobiographical  ancestry  of  the 
departed  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  may  see  for 
a  while  "  the  shadowy  dead  **  pass  in  mental 
array  before  him.  When  they  wrote,  he  was  of 
the  unborn  future ;   whilst  he  reads,  the  very 
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worms  are  revelling  amid  their  dust  This  inter- 
course thus  kept  up  in  the  soul's  semblance, 
between  the  living  and  the  dead — ^thls  strange 
intertwining  between  that  which  breathes,  and 
lives,  and  moves,  and  is,  and  that  which  is  alike 
unknown  to  mortal  feeling  and  vital  influence, 
is  sufficient  to  crush  the  delusive  falsehood  of 
the  unbeliever,  and  to  harrow  selMelusion  into 
a  mingled  state  of  awe  and  terror.  This  study 
of  the  antique  past  may  lay  open  the  mirrored 
revelaUons  of  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  a 
milder,  brighter,  and  purer  light  than  it  hath  ever 
reflected.  We  may  look  upon  the  picture  of  a 
past  day  and  of  a  gone  being,  and  as  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  it  may  be  those  of  a  fitful  and 
chequered  existence,  as  they  pass  before  us  we 
maf  watch  for  some  epoch  which  may,  with  a 
strange  and  &miliar  sadness,  resemble  our  own. 

XX. 

From  whatever  stage  or  epoch  of  life  we  look 
back,  disappointment  (that  signet  seal  set  upon 
the  surplus  of  life's  firailUes)  will  assuredly  meet 
us.  If  the  path  be  bright  and  radiant  as  heaven, 
it  will  still  hiave  its  cloud,  hiding  from  us  those 
brighter  prospects  which,  as  we  look  upon  them, 
are  only  lit  up  with  the  colours  of  a  &ding  sun- 
set, lliere  is  no  one  period  of  life  during  which 
these  feelings  more  strongly  preponderate  than 
when  we  are  about  to  leave  the  shuiing  floors 
of  our  earlier  youth,  and  pass  under  the  stem 
Ionic  portico  that  leads  to  the  sterner  dwelling- 
place  of  early  manhood.  The  dazzling  sunshine 
of  life  in  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  joyously 
basked  now  recedes  torn  us ;  we  look  upon  it 


from  afar,  and  the  sober  cloud-light  only  is 
around  us.  Truth  has  torn  off  the  garments 
of  falsehood ;  and  the  corrector  estimate  which 
we  now  begin  to  form  of  the  world  around  us, 
however  repulsive  and  difficult  its  early  instruc- 
tion may  be,  the  page  b  new  to  us;  we  soon 
leara  the  first  easy  lessons,  but  we  never  learn  . 
them  all :  it  is  the  immutable  fiat  of  destiny  thai 
mortal  will  shall  be  the  tutor  to  mortal  wisdom. 
One  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  this 
epoch  of  life  tutors  us  to,  is  a  true  estimate  of 
the  gift  and  possessions  of  the  affections  in  their 
highest  and  most  exalted  sense.  The  first  woman 
was  seraphic  in  her  nature  until  she  fell ;  and  as 
we  read,  so  do  we  believe.  But  sin  has  changed 
the  seraph  into  the  mortal ;  and  the  high  ordina- 
tion, the  ethereal  nature,  and  the  angel-heart 
which  fiction  has  given  to  the  daughters  of  clay, 
has  been  replaced  by  emblems  to  which  mortal 
existence  holds  a  nearer  affinity.  How  many  a 
noble  heart  has  been  bowed  down  and  broken  in 
this  fancy-worship!  How  have  we  not  gone 
from  fountun  to  fountain  to  slake  our  thirst  at 
changing  waters,  that,  when  once  tasted,  were 
found  to  be  Marah-like  and  bitter !  How  often 
have  we  gathered  the  pearl  of  rich  price,  and 
found  it  clay ;  or  gathered  the  fine  gold,  but  to 
see  it  become  dim ;  or  plucked  the  shining  fruit, 
whose  only  core  was  ashes.  Affection,  if  it  has 
now  less  of  warmth,  has  assuredly  more  of  sin- 
cerity. The  idolising  passions  melt  away  before 
serener  hopes  and  feelings,  and  love  lies  down 
to  rest  on  a  bosom  in  a  repose  from  which  it 
never  wishes  to  wake  again. 

Efuon. 


THE  SUICIDE. 


Okk  Mtter  night  he  paced  near  Whitehall  stair  : 
The  bridge  looked  lone  and  tenantiesa ;  the  lampa 

Cut  o'er  the  murky  stream  a  fitful  glare, 
hding  the  gathered  gloom ;  the  vapooring  damps 

Condensed  upon  his  brow ;  whilst  lonely  there, 
In  dirt.bedabbled  drapery,  that  stamps 

The  carnal  sinner,  some  poor  straggler  roved — 

Heart-strack  and  faint— a  victim,  that  had  loved. 

It  was  a  bitter  night — a  bleak  March  night — 
Rainy  and  raw — ^the  fbg  crept  to  the  bone  : 

In  the  dim  haze,  she  faded  from  his  sight. 
Leaning  her  head  in  anguish  on  the  stone 

Of  the  cold  granite  block  :  her  brow — how  white- 
How  marble  pale  I  why  droops  she  there  alone. 

Sad  and  forlorn  ?  moaning  aa  one  in  dread, 

Her  clouded  eyes  fixed  on  the  river-bed, 

Snlkn  and  glazed,  and  bloodshot, — ^with  the  tear 
Qaenched  in  their  sockets  :  such  a  look  of  care, 

So  wild  and  wo-begone,  seemed  past  all  fear 
Of  mortal  anffenace ;  for  black  despair 

Coiled  round  her  bosom,  desolate  and  drear, 
Blasting  the  founts  of  hope :  she  staggered  there, 

Stnick  by  an  icy  pang,  and  bowed  her  knee, 

And  gasped  and  shuddered  in  her  agony  I 

The  veins  upon  her  brow  rose  pui^le  deep, 
Yet  ghastly  pallid  was  her  lip  and  skin, 

As  if  her  gore  grew  stagnant;  then  the  steep 
She  clomb,  and  strove  the  parapet  to  win : 


The  last  cold  shivers  through  her  bosom  creep  ;— 

She  shrinks — she  hides  her  face,  down  plunging  in  \ 
A  stifled  shriek,  a  plash  upon  the  river, 
A  struggle,  and  her  breath  is  quenched  for  ever. 

The  gushing  waters  carried  her  away, 

And  whirled  her,  in  an  under -current  strong, 

Beneath  a  stranded  barge ;  where  white  she  lay. 
Fitting  for  weeks :  in  vain  the  exploring  throng. 

The  men  of  the  '*  Humane,"  the  livelong  Saj, 

Dragged  for  the  sunken  corse  with  their  life-prong: 

One  arm  waa  fiercely  driven  by  the  flood 

Under  the  keel,  and  fettered  in  the  wood. 

They  dragged  another  day — yet  vain  the  search — 
That  sand-bank  waa  her  burial-place ;  there  darted 

Forth  from  their  gulfy  poola  the  pike  and  perch, 
And  glanced  in  circles  round  the  corse,  then  started 

Back  to  the  gUaay  depths— till,  with  a  lurch, 
The  river-shark  dashed  at  it,  and  disparted 

A  portion  from  the  breast — ^and  bit  away, 

A  finny  glutton,  at  the  human  prey. 

Then  slime,  and  mud,  and  ahells,  fast  settled  o*cr 

The  decomposing  body,  and  the  acent 
Gathered  together,  from  the  aewer  and  ahore. 

The  land-rata  fierce,  and  down  the  element 
Greedy  they  dived,  and  with  their  keen  tusks  tore 

The  clotted  eyeballs,  and  the  nostrila  rent ; 
And  fish,  and  vermin,  and  the  conger  eel. 
Fed  ravenous,  and  daily  made  their  meal. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  SCIO. 


The  island  of  Scio,  the  uicient  Xioc,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Archipelago  $  it  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  mUes  in  circumference,  and  contained 
within  it  all  the  elements  of  beauty  and  prosperity. 
We  passed  by  it  on  our  way,  and  saw  it  peaceful, 
smiling,  and  lovely.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  cele- 
brated and  visited;  but  it  was  particularly  noted 
lor  the  pleasing  manners  of  its  people,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  at  one  period,  with 
tiiat  of  Falemum,  divided  the  taste  of  the  world. 
The  pure  climate  of  the  island,  and  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  combined  to  form 
that  guety  and  vivacity  of  character,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb,  "  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
find  a  green  horse  than  a  grave  Sciot;"*  and 
Parthenius,  a  Neapolitan  poet,  represents  them 
as  gaining  the  affection  of  strangers  by  their 
pleasing  manners,  kind  aervices,  and  agreeable 
wine,  f 

In  more  modem  times  it  was  esteemed  as  the 
only  place  which  had  escaped  the  debasing  influ- 
ence of  Turkish  oppression.  The  soil  was  not 
"  sterile  and  neglected,  and  the  inhsbitants  poor 
and  profligate,*  according  to  the  reproach  of 
Modem  Greece.  It  had  been  early  granted  by 
the  Turkish  sultans  to  some  sultana  who  stood  in 
a  certain  degree  of  relationship  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  with  power  to 
regulate  its  interior  concerns.  These  females 
wefe  generally  of  amiable  and  upright  disposi- 
tions, and  the  Sciots  prospered  greatly  under 
their  gentle  sway.  The  land  was  elaborated  to 
the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  its  peasantry,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  consumed 
at  Constantinople,  and  every  house  had  a  Sciot, 
as  the  only  person  capable  of  managing  a  garden. 

The  people  were  distinguished  among  all  the 
Greeks  for  their  higher  tone  of  moral  and  mental 
improvements;  the  merchants  were  by  far  the 
most  rich  and  well-informed  of  the  Levant ;  and 
the  women  were  equally  eminent  for  their  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  propriety  of  manners.  They 
are  represented  by  all  who  visited  the  island  as 
exceedingly  interesting,  gentle,  cheerful,  and 
innocent;  devoted  to  domestic  duties,  yet  en- 
dearing themselves  to  strangers  by  their  kind  and 
affectionate  hospitality.  In  the  days  of  Plutarch 
they  were  so  distinguished  for  the  coirectness 
and  purity  of  their  lives,  that  he  says  there  had 
not  been  a  case  of  adultery  on  the  island  for  seven 
hundred  years,:]:  a  reputation  which  they  still 
maintained.  They  were  famous  for  their  manu- 
factures of  silk,  and  I  send  you  some  of  their 
beautiful  purses,  as  a  memorial  of  the  taste  and 
elegance  of  those  amiable,  but  now  most  unfor- 

*  BvpiVKiiv  paov  iTTirop  irpafnvov  ti  Xttara  ^povtftov, 
f  Neenon  dflacidi more$  ttamioavinum  vU 

Doata  amimot  capen  qfich» 
t  D$  VUa  MnUerum, 


tunate  beings.  Besides  the  city,  the  island  con- 
tained sixty-«ix  villages.  Of  the  latter,  twenty- 
three  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  mastic. 
This  is  a  gum  which  exudes  from  a  species  of  the 
pistacia,  *  and  is  used  by  all  the  oriental  ladies, 
who  constantly  chew  it,  as  giving  an  odoriferous 
fragrance  to  the  breath,  and  preserving  the  teeth 
and  gums.  The  population,  lately  returned  by 
the  Greek  archbishop,  was  seventy  thousuKi, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Latin  church.  Of 
these,  flfteen  resided  in  the  city,  thirty  m  the 
mastic  villages,  and  twenty-five  in  the  remainder. 
Besides  these  there  are  about  two  thousand  Tuiks 
and  one  thousand  Jews.  Other  calculations 
make  the  inhabitants  more  numerous,  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand.  Though  the  governor 
was  a  Turk,  called  a  Muzzelim,  the  people  them- 
selves elected  four  repoprtc^  or  seniors,  to  con- 
duct their  affairs,  one  of  them  being  of  the  Latin 
church,  as  representative  of  the  people  of  that 
persuasion.  The  governor  seldom  interfered  in 
their  proceedings — they  exercised  a  legislatire 
and  judicial  authority— raised  and  regulated  the 
tribute ;  and  were  so  reqiecCed,  that  a  muiielim 
who  displeased  them  was  immediately  recalled 
on  any  complaint 

Among  the  recent  proofe  of  the  high  state  of 
improvement  and  prosperity  this  island  attained 
to,  is  a  college  established  and  opened  some 
years  ago,  to  complete  which  one  of  its  mer- 
chants contributed  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
This  was  supplied  with  professors  in  all  the 
languages  and  sciences,  and  the  youth  of  Greece 
were  sent  to  it  for  education  iirom  the  most  dis- 
tant places.  It  contained  six  hundred  students, 
and  a  library  of  six  thousand  volumes,  with  a 
printing-office,  from  whence  new  books  were 
daily  issuing,  particularly  editions  of  the  ancient 
classics.  In  fact,  this  lovely  island  was  the 
beacon  that  was  lighting  the  degenerate  descend- 
ants of  Aristides  and  Epaminondas  in  the  way  of 
their  ancestors,  and  was  accordingly  looked  up  to 
as  the  hope  of  modem  Greece.  When  the 
insurrection  buret  out,  they  took  no  part  in  it: 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  believing  that 
the  time,  though  approaching,  was  not  yet  arrived 
for  their  liberation,  they  continued  ondisturhed 
in  the  quiet  progress  of  improvement.  Knowing 
their  indisposition  to  engage  in  revolutionary 
scenes,  a  very  feeble  Turkish  garrison  on  the 
island  was  considered  quite  sufficient. 

It  was  their  usage,  that  one  of  every  mercantile 
house  should  reside  on  the  island,  while  another 
conducted  business  at  some  Buropean  dty.  That 
of  Rhalle  had  establishments  in  Vienna  and 
London,  and  others  in  other  places.  They  alter- 
nated the  residence,  so  that  there  was  a  succes- 
sion of  intelligent  men  continually  returning  to 
the  island,  and  brin|^  with  them  the  lights  and 
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inpioTemento  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
came.  Quite  disengaged  from  business,  they 
devoted  their  whole  attention  to  the  improve- 
m«it  of  themselves  and  the  younger  brandies  of 
their  &milies,  and  in  culdvating  their  land  or 
their  gardens.  Hence  it  was  that  the  society  of 
Scio  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to  strangers,  par- 
ticulaxly  to  the  English.  Every  one  who  went 
with  letters  was  hospitably  received  into  the 
house  of  an  educated  fomily,  the  master  of  whicbt 
having  no  mercantile  pursuits  to  engross  his  time, 
dbrected  all  his  attention  to  his  guest ;  and  no 
one  ever  visited  the  island  in  this  way  but  spoke 
highly  of  the  pleasure  they  received  from  im« 
proved  and  cultivated  minds  and  kind  and  hos- 
pitable hearts.  There  resided  at  Constantinople 
at  this  time  a  number  of  Sciot  merchants,  who 
formed  by  far  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
tiading  community  of  their  countrymen. 

When  the  Greek  squadron  first  sailed  the 
year  before,  they  visited  Scio,  among  the  other 
idands  of  the  Archipelago,  with  a  view  to  engage 
it  in  the  general  cause.  An  Ipsariot  sailor 
landed,  and  went  through  the  village  distributing 
the  revolutionary  proclamation ;  but  he  found  the 
inhabitants  quite  reluctant  to  expose  their  pre- 
sent security  and  prosperity  to  the  haxard  of 
irfaat  they  supposed  to  be  an  impracticable 
attempt;  they  begged  of  their  countryman  to 
depart,  and  the  emissary  returned  without  effect- 
ing his  purpose.  In  order  to  guard  agunst  any 
further  attempt,  the  principal  inhabitants  raised 
contributions  among  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  larger  Turkish  force  than  that  on 
the  island,  and  sufficient  to  protect  them  against 
a  similar  indiscretion  of  their  own  countrymen. 
The  Turks  accordingly  sent  them  a  Pasha  as 
governor,  and  four  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the 
garrison ;  and  the  Sdots,  to  show  their  entire 
dependence  on  them,  agreed  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  themselves  should  be  sent  to  the  fortress 
aa  hostages— the  Archbishop  Plato  and  the  four 
gerontes  voluntarily  entered  it.  On  the  pretext 
of  sending  them  to  visit  their  fomilies,  ten  more 
were  demanded;  these  also  entered,  though  the 
others  were  not  suffered  to  depart.  More  were 
added  under  various  pretexts,  till  at  length  the 
Turks  held  seventy-four  heads  of  the  principal 
fiunilies  of  the  Island  in  custody,  as  guarantees 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  rest. 

The  G<mtiguous  island  of  Samoa  had  taken  an 
aaily  and  decided  part  in  the  insurrection,  and 
had  every  where  exterminated  the  Turks.  They 
established  a  regular  revolutionary  government, 
•laeted  a  senate,  and  enrolled  an  army.  They 
were  of  an  enterprismg,  military  character  and 
many  of  them  had  served  in  the  Russian  armies, 
where  they  had  improved  themselves  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  in  foelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  Turks.  A  corps  of  three  thousand  such  men 
was  rsgulariy  oiganised,  and  they  not  only  formed 
an  effectual  protection  to  the  island,  but  they 


planned  expeditions  to  the  continent,  and  kept 
the  Tories  there  in  continual  alarm.  They  carried 
off  various  kinds  of  plunder,  with  the  Mohammed- 
ans to  whom  it  belonged  as  slaves,  and  Uberated 
many  Christians;  and  the  island  became  an 
asylum  for  all  who  could  escape  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  coast. 

Among  these  was  an  enterprising  man,  who 
had  lived  for  some  time  at  Smyrna,  where  he 
kept,  I  thmk,  an  apothecary's  shop,  or  drug 
basaar;  but  bemg  of  an  ardent  temperament,  he 
returned  to  Samoa  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it.  His  name  was 
Logotheti,  a  common  family  one  among  the 
modem  Oreeks,  to  which  he  added  the  ancient 
one  of  Lycuigus,  as  many  had  adopted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  those  of  their  rejected  ancestors. 
He  was  joined  by  a  Sciot,  named  Antoniaki 
Booma,  who  had  been  in  the  French  army,  but 
had  abandoned  it,  as  every  other  Greek  had  all 
foreign  services,  to  hasten  home  and  assist  their 
own  countrymen.  He  had  been  In  the  Morea, 
and  proposed  to  Demetrius  YpsUantes  a  plan  for 
stimulating  the  languid  seal  of  his  countrymen, 
and  exciting  the  important  island  of  Sdo  in  the 
general  cause :  but  V psilantes  was  well  aware  of 
their  indisposition,  and,  indeed,  incapacity  for 
such  an  undertaking.  The  ardent  Sciot,  how- 
ever, returned  home,  collected  some  of  his  fellow* 
islanders  at  Samoa,  and  proposed  to  Logotiietl  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Sdo.  They  set  out  with  a 
body  of  five  hundred  Samiotes,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Sciots,  and  landed  in  a  bay  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  capital.  Among  the  peasantry 
were  some  who  were  discontented  at  the  contribu- 
tions they  were  called  on  to  pay  for  the  additional 
Turidsh  force,  and  they  joined  them  on  landing. 
The  scattered  Turks  immediately  fled  Before 
them  in  all  directions,  many  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  escaped  into  the  fortress.  They  established 
a  provisional  government  of  ephori  on  the  island, 
collected  cannon  and  reinforcements  from  Ipsara 
and  other  places ;  and,  as  a  regular  Greek  govern- 
ment was  now  established  at  Argos,  they  dis- 
patched messengers  thither  for  a  sufficient  rein- 
forcement to  keep  possession  of  their  conquest. 
They  then  directed  the  means  they  had  against 
the  fortress.  In  these  events  the  respectable 
inhabitants  took  no  part ;  they  considered  it  a 
desperate  enterprise  of  a  few  adventurers,  who 
were  even  already  beginning  to  quarrel  among 
themselves,  and  they  not  only  discountenanced  it 
in  the  strongest  manner,  but  many  of  them  took 
refuge  in  the  fortress  with  the  Turks,  and  many 
more  hastened  to  leave  the  island. 

The  news  of  these  events  arrived  at  Constant!* 
nople  m  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  seemed  to 
paralyse  the  capital.  It  was  the  most  decided 
proof  they  yet  had  of  the  extent  of  the  insurree* 
Hon  and  power  of  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  an 
event  they  least  expected.  They  at  once  pre* 
I  pared  all  their  eneigtes  to  suiqpiess  it     Tlw 
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Turkish  squadron  was  at  this  time  lying  in  the 
harbour,  just  opposite  my  windows,  preparatory 
to  being  drawn  out  into  the  Bosphorus  to  proceed 
on  its  summer  cruise.  It  was  got  ready  before 
the  usual  time,  with  a  promptitude  quite  asto- 
nishing in  the  motions  of  the  Turks.  They  wanted 
men,  but  they  soon  found  them.  It  was  given 
out,  that  the  island  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
adventurers  who  chose  to  engage  in  the  expedition ; 
the  riches,  and  timid  character  of  the  men,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  women,  were  equally  notorious, 
and  the  prospect  of  plunder  and  slaves,  with  little 
risk,  attracted  multitudes,  llie  caiquegees,  or 
boatmen,  who  before  refused,  now  came  in  crowds. 
Every  ruffian  who  could  command  a  knife  or  a 
pistol  offered  himself  in  the  cause ,  and  the  fleet, 
thus  manned,  sailed  in  a  few  days.  The  Capitan 
Pasha  was  not  the  eccentric,  good-natured  Delhi 
Abdalla,  whom  I  have  described  to  you  before, 
but  his  successor,  Kara  Ali,  a  person  of  unspar- 
ing ferocity,  and  exactly  fitted  for  the  enterprise. 
As  he  returned  to  port,  from  his  last  expedition, 
with  struggling  Greeks  hanging  to  his  rigging, 
so  he  now  left  it  with  a  mmilar  exhibition.  Some 
of  his  officers,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  did  not 
keep  pace  with  his  own,  incurred  his  displeasure. 
He  immediately  caused  them  to  be  hung  up  ^ 
and  the  last  sight  of  his  ships  displayed  them 
struggling  in  the  air. 

When  he  arrived  opposite  the  island  he  cast 
anchor  at  Tchesm^,  and  here  he  took  in  a  rein- 
forcement of  assassins.  All  the  despeiiadoes  on 
the  coast  were  invited  to  join  in  the  expedition. 
Every  fellow  that  came  on  board  with  a  weapon 
of  death  was  received  as  welcome,  and  others 
were  called  on  to  follow  in  scampa  vias,  misticoes, 
or  whatever  conveyance  they  could  find ;  and  in 
this  way  about  ten  thousand  Asiatic  ruffians 
were  added  to  those  of  Europe,  among  whom 
were  many  hummals,  or  porters,  from  the  quays 
at  Smyrna.  From  hence  he  stood  across  to  the 
devoted  island,  and  entered  the  harbour  on  the 
eleventh  of  April,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line  and 
six  frigates  and  corvettes.  His  first  act  was  one 
of  apparent  moderation.  He  sent  on  shore  a 
fiag,  with  directions  to  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  submit  to  mercy,  in  eight  hours ; 
and  to  give  greater  influence  to  his  proposals,  he 
made  a  semblance  of  admitting  the  consular 
agents  of  the  European  powers  on  the  island  to 
become  mediators.  They  promised  to  the  Greeks 
pardon  and  protection  in  the  name  of  the  sultan. 
A  number  of  persons  at  once  accepted  of  the 
terms ;  they  were  received  and  placed  apart  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Minas.  The  Samiotes,  how- 
ever, held  out,  killed  the  Turkish  officer  who 
proposed  terms,  and  continued  to  fire  on  the 
fortress.  They  retired  to  some  distance,  and,  with 
the  Sciots  who  had  joined  them,  made  still  a 
show  of  opposition.  A  detachment  of  three 
thousand  men  was  sent  against  them,  who  soon 
dispersed  them.     They  retired  to  the  opposite 


side  of  the  island,  where  they  found  a  conveyance 
to  cross  the  narrow  passage,  and  took  refuge  in 
Ipsara.  All  opposition  had  ceased  with  their 
departure  ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  sbigle  penon 
left  in  Scio  who  had  a  weapon  of  defence  in  his 
hand.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
f^om  danger,  met  the  Turkish  fleet  entering  the 
harbour,  came  back  with  it  as  with  friends  and 
protectors,  and  in  perfect  security  returned  to 
their  houses. 

It  was  now  that  the  meditated  destruction  buxst 
upon  the  devoted  island.  Nine  thousand  fellows, 
of  the  description  I  have  mentioned,  were  landed 
from  the  fleet,  and  as  many  more  jomed  them 
from  the  opposite  shore «  the  rumour  had  gone 
abroad  of  the  prey  held  out  to  them— they 
hastened  to  the  coast,  and  were  seen  swarming 
across  the  channel  that  divides  the  island  from 
Asia,  and  every  mistico  poured  forth  a  banditti 
of  robbers  and  murderers.  The  town  of  Scio  is 
entirely  open  and  unprotected,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, feeling  confidence  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Samiotes  and  the  presence  of  the  Turks,  had 
commenced  their  ordinary  business,  when  this 
horde  rushed  upon  them.  They  filled  the  streets, 
stabbing  and  shooting  every  person  they  met,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  then  burst  into 
the  houses.  Here  also  they  killed  every  one 
they  found,  and  then  began  to  plunder.  The 
town  contained  about  six  thousand  houses,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  decorated  in  a  cosdy 
manner,  evincing  the  taste  and  opulence  of  the 
possessors.  There  was  not  one  of  them  spared. 
When  all  the  viable  valuables  had  been  seized, 
they  proceeded  to  search  for  what  they  supposed 
was  concealed.  Walls  were  torn  down,  and 
foundations  upturned,  so  that  the  whole  was 
literally  left  a  mass  of  ruins — ^heaps  of  disjointed 
stones,  with  dead  bodies  crushed  under  them. 

Meanwhile  other  parties  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  villages  in  the  country,  which  were 
similarly  ruined.  All  who  were  met  were  imme- 
diately massacred, — all  who  could  escape  from 
immediate  destruction  fied  to  the  hills.  Here 
they  were  sometimes  followed  by  bands  of  muN 
derers,  to  seixe  whatever  property  they  might 
have  carried  away  on  their  persons.  Rather  than 
&11  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers  they  rushed 
to  the  edges  of  precipices,  and  threw  themselves 
down,  so  that  the  base  of  many  a  rock  was  a 
charnel-house  strewed  with  crushed  bodies.  Scio 
is  an  island  of  gardens ;  in  every  one  is  a  well, 
or  cistern,  forming  a  reservoir  of  water  to  be  used 
in  the  heat  of  sununer.  In  the  appalling  tenor 
of  the  scenes  around  them,  mothers  ran  with  thdr 
daughters  to  these  places,  and  on  the  first  en^ 
trance  of  a  Turk  in  the  garden  threw  their 
children  in,  and  then  followed  them;  so  that 
many  of  these  reservoirs  were  found  choked  op 
with  bodies.  When  every  thing  valuable  was 
plundered  or  destroyed,  the  marauders  began  to 
make  shives  of  those  who  were  left  alive,  and 
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ererj  blood-stained  ruffian  was  seen  returning  to 
euibark  for  his  own  abode  with  a  troop  of  women 
and  cMldren  as  slaves,  loaded  with  their  own  pro- 
perty as  plunder. 

In  several  places  the  affrighted  inhabitants 
had  taken  refuge  in  convents  and  other  asylums, 
hoping,  if  they  escaped  the  first  burst  of  cruelty, 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  survive.  But  no 
indulgence  seemed  to  satiate  the  thirst  for  blood 
and  pillage.  A  crowd  of  females  and  children 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  convent  of  Neamoni. 
They  pursued  them  thither,  and  burst  open  the 
doors  ; — ^they  first  murdered  the  monks  whom 
they  met  in  the  cells  and  passages,  and  then 
seized  on  the  sacred  utensils,  which  they  col- 
lected in  a  heap,  and  then  divided  it,  with  the 
women  and  children  who  had  sought  refuge  here, 
among  them.  A  story  was  current  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  their  conduct  at  this  monastery,  that 
exceeds  beliefl  They  generally  reserved  all  fe- 
males to  sell  as  slaves,  and  as  their  value  was 
enhanced  by  their  purity,  the  avarice  of  the  cap- 
tore  often  subdued  their  sensual  passions.  But 
here  the  latter  was  predominant — ^many  of  them 
gratified  it  on  the  spot,  and  then  stabbed  their 
victims,  alleging  that  they  could  not  now  sell 
them,  or  their  own  children  might  become  slaves. 
Similar  scenes  were  acted  in  other  convents, 
where  they  burnt  out  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
priests,  and  put  others  to  death.  In  one  place 
in  the  country  they  had  shut  up  about  seven 
hundred  persons,  and  prepared  to  divide  them  as 
usual,  but  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the  pro- 
portions, one  of  them  proposed  that,  to  avoid 
dissension,  the  best  way  was  to  put  them  all  to 
death.  The  proposition  was  just  such  as  was 
agreeable  to  men  whose  highest  enjoyment  was 
shedding  human  blood ; — they  were  all  massacred 
on  the  spot,  every  man  killing  his  share. 

To  these  murders  the  Pasha  himself  set  an 
official  example.  The  islanders  who  had  sur- 
rendered on  the  first  offer  of  pardon,  and  were 
shut  up  for  security  in  the  convent  of  St  Minas, 
were  now  brought  out  in  parties  and  shot.  Several 
hundred  gardeners,  who  had  been  seized  on  to 
discover  any  treasure  which  they  knew  to  be 
concealed,  and  were  supposed  to  be  accessory  in 
burying,  were  first  forced  to  confess  all  they 
knew,  and  then  shut  up  in  the  fortress  with  the 
hostages.  There  were  besides,  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  a  number  of  respectable  persons, 
who  bad  been  apprehended  on  suspicion,  or  who 
had  fled  thither  folr  protection.  On  the  eighth  of 
May  he  ordered  thirty-flve  of  them  to  be  hanged 
on  difiTerent  parts  of  the  rigging.  This  was  a 
signal  for  a  similar  execution  in  the  fortress :  the 
hostages,  including  the  archbishop,  were  brought 
out,  and  hanged  just  opposite  on  the  walls,  in 
regular  lines ;  and,  that  no  one  in  his  hands  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  with  life,  the  gardeners 
were  strangled  in  the  court-yard. 

When  every  thing  was  exhausted  by  which 


cupidity  could  be  satiated  or  cruelty  gratified, 
and  not  till  then,  did  the  pillage  and  caniage 
cease.  Hie  most  valuable  part  of  the  plunder, 
and  beautiful  and  respectable  of  the  women,  were 
brought  on  board  the  fieet,  to  gratify  the  officers, 
and  were  conveyed  thither  under  a  triumphant 
discharge  of  artillery.  Some  of  the  rest  were 
divided  among  the  regular  soldiers,  but  the 
greater  part  was  carried  off  by  the  marauders 
who  had  joined  the  expedition.  Of  the  whole 
of  the  rich  edifices  and  neat  houses  that  formed 
the  city  and  the  villages,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand,  not  one  was  uninjured — ^the  greater 
number  was  totally  destroyed.  Of  the  whole 
population,  exceeding  seventy  thousand  as  some, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  as  others  calculate  it, 
in  the  middle  of  April,  not  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred existed  on  the  island  in  the  beginning  of 
July;  the  rest  were  murdered  or  made  slaves, 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparative  few,  who  had 
escaped  to  Ipsara  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Twenty  thousand,  it  was  supposed,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  were  left  weltering  in  their  blood 
on  the  island,  and  thirty  thousand  were  carried 
off  and  sold  in  different  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe. 

The  Greeks  had  made  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts on  the  Turkish  fieet,  which  were  now 
discontinued;  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  June 
the  latter  was  lying  between  Tchesm^  and  Sclo, 
in  perfect  security.  It  was  the  Ramazan,  and 
the  evenings  were  passed  with  even  more  gaiety 
and  ei^oyment  than  usual  at  such  a  time  on 
board  the  admiral*s  ship,  revelling  in  the  midst  of 
the  indulgence  which  the  destruction  of  the 
island  afforded.  She  was  gaily  lighted  up,  and 
decorated  with  a  variety  of  flags  which  are  dis- 
played at  that  season,  and  all  on  board  had  given 
themselves  up  to  enjoyment.  Severfd  captains 
of  other  ships  had  been  invited,  and  drums,  and 
cymbals,  and  all  kinds  of  Turkish  music,  an- 
nounced their  festivity.  Two  small  brigs  were 
now  seen  weathering  the  northern  point  of 
the  island,  and  bearing  down  channel.  One  of 
them  seemed  a  bad  sailer,  and  was  left  behind ; 
but  the  other  pursued  her  course,  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  on  her  way  through  the  Turkish 
fleet  Full  of  joy  and  hilarity,  it  is  probable 
littie  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  one  of  the 
many  small  ships  passing  up  and  down  the  canal 
of  Scio;  but  this  bore  the  Austrian  flag,  and, 
that  being  seen,  no  further  attention  was  paid  to 
her.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Capitan 
Pasha  had  been  port-admiral  at  Constantinople, 
and,  as  part  of  his  duty,  rigidly  enforced  the 
orders  for  searching  every  ship,  to  ascertain  if  the 
cargo  corresponded  with  the  invoice,  and  the 
Franks  were  subject  to  many  annoying  vexations, 
by  the  strict  observance  of  it ;  but  by  some  fata- 
lity he  never  thought  of  exercising  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  brig  ran  alongside — the 
crew  talked  with  the  Turks  on  deck,  and  while 
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80BM  eagagod  ^eu  attentiqa  hj  oomplftinlBg  of 
tTOAtmenl  ihej  had  received  from  the  Greek 
QruiMrSi  others  had  lashed  the  shroads  of  the 
brig  to  the  ehains  of  the  man  of  war.  The  first 
suspicion  the  Turks  entertained  was  seeing  the 
Greek  crew,  oonsbting  of  twelve  men,  get  into  a 
boat  and  push  off.  They  had  hardly  done  so, 
when  the  vessel  they  left  burst  into  a  blase^ 
which  immediately  communicated  with  the  ship 
of  the  Gapitan  Pasha.  Efforts  were  vainly  made 
to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fire ;  it  com* 
manioated  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  magazine, 
and  the  vessel  blew  up.  The  Capitan  Pasha 
attempted  to  escape  in  a  boat  to  another  ship, 
but  as  be  descended  the  side,  part  of  a  biasing 
mast  was  precipitated  on  his  head — ^he  was 
dashed,  crushed  and  bloody,  into  the  boat,  where 
he  immediately  after  expired. 

The  fire-ship  had  been  conducted  by  the  cele- 
brated Canssis,  who  immediately  joined  his 
consort,  Pepenos,  and  then  proceeded  against 
other  Turkish  men  of  war.  They  attached  the 
reraaluiBg  fire-ship  to  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan 
Bey,  on  board  of  whom  much  of  the  plundered 
treasnre  was  accumulated.  She  was  partly  con- 
sumed, but  the  fire  was  extinguished ;  fix  others 
weie  entang^d  by  the  burning  ships  in  the  con- 
fusion, and  greatly  iijured.  The  whole  of  the 
large  and  small  craft  lying  off  Scio,  and  filled 
with  slaves  and  plunder,  cut  their  cables  and  ran 
foul  of  eaoh  other  in  the  greatest  dismay ;  and 
it  was  genemlly  supposed  that^  if  the  Greek  fleet 
had  been  at  hand  to  avail  themselves  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  Turkish  squadron  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sciots  and 
their  property  recaptured. 

On  board  the  Capitan  Pasha's  ship  were  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  of  whom  two 
two  thousand  perished;  among  them  were  Che 
principal  officers  of  other  ships,  and  eight  or  ten 


of  the  best  pilots  in  the  Archipelago.  It  would 
be  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  these 
were  captives,  particularly  females,  some  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rank,  and  some  for  their  per* 
sonal  beaaty  $  but  the  sudden  and  awful  judg- 
ment that  fell  upon  their  brutal  oppressors  only 
snatched  them  from  a  life  of  intolerable  misery 
and  degmdation.  Besides  the  plunder  accuoiu- 
lated,  the  military  chest,  with  all  the  money  to 
pay  the  troops,  was  on  board  3  the  ship  had  also 
been  fitted  up  in  a  splendid  style.  The  Capitan 
Pasha  was  a  man  as  vain  and  luxurious  as  he  was 
cruel  and  avaricious.  He  had  a  splendid  service 
of  plate  and  other  costly  furniture  on  board,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  entertain  all  ofilcers  of  such 
European  ships  of  war  as  he  should  meet  oa  his 
victorious  return  to  the  Dardanelles. 

Many  of  these  details  were  oommnnioated  to 
me  by  a  friend  who  was  proceeding  in  a  Maltese 
vessd  to  Constantinople,  and  was  detained  in 
the  canal  of  Scio  by  the  TiiAa  on  the  memorable 
night.  He  was  not  hi  from  the  Capitan  Papa's 
ship  when  it  blew  up.  The  next  momins  the 
sea  was  covered  with  fragments  of  wrecks  and 
burnt  timbers,  to  which  men  were  clinging.  One 
of  them  was  Ibrahim  Pasha,  an  officer  of  rank 
belonging  to  the  admiraFs  ship,  whom  he  pieked 
up  and  sent  on  board  a  Turkish  man  of  war. 

The  Turks  themselves  were  greatly  struck  by 
this  sudden  and  awful  visitation.  A  prmcipal 
Imaun  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Smyrna  ascended 
the  pulpit  on  the  Friday  after  the  event,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  it.  After 
describing,  with  more  than  Turkish  elo({iienoe^ 
the  massacre  and  horrors  of  Scio,  he  said  the 
burning  of  the  Pasha's  ship  was  effected  by  no 
mortal  hand — ^it  was  a  bolt  of  lightning,  hurled 
by  the  hand  of  Allah  himself,  against  the  guilty 
perpetrator  of  these  atrocities. —  Wakh'a  Cof^^ 
stantinople. 


INDIGO. 


Of  an  the  vegetable  dyes,  indigo  is  certainly 
the  most  valuable,  both  for  beauty  and  durability 
of  colour.  The  colouring  matter  of  indigo  is 
contained  in  more  than  one  plant.  Dyer's  woad, 
(^Isaiis  Hnciorim,)  one  of  the  emcifarm^  whicli 
grows  wild  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  even  as  &r  north  as  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  used  in 
giving  a  blue  stain  to  wool  and  vegetable  fibre  ; 
and  several  species  of  a  leguminous  plant,  which 
is  a  native  of  warmer  climates,  and  which  gets  the 
name  of  ifuUpofera^  (or  indigo  bearing,)  contain 
the  same  matter,  in  more  abundant  quantity,  and 
of  better  quality.    These  are, — 

BuNffofera  tinctoria,  which  grows  indigenously 
in  India  and  China,  but  which  is  also  cultivated 
and  produces  immense  crops,  has  been  known, 
and  the  dye  prepared  from  it  and  used,  from  the 


very  earliest  period  at  which  we  have  any  aooount 
of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  India.  It  is  rather  a 
delicate  plant,  but  produces  more  abimdantly 
than  any  of  the  other  sorts.  In  Asia,  it  varies 
with  the  country  in  which  it  is  prodnoed,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  more 
than  one  species*  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
a  foot  and  a  half.  It  has  not  been  very  clearly 
ascertained  whether  the  vegetable  dye,  described 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  mdiemmt  was  or  -was 
not  the  prepared  colouring  matter  of  this  plant ; 
but  it  is  ascertained  that,  though  the  dye  itself 
was  known,  the  plant  was  not  in  1589. 

Indigofera  anil  is  an  eastern  plant,  much 
cultivated  in  America,  larger  and  more  hardy 
than  the  former,  and  yielding  indigo  of  very  good 
quality,  but  not  in  great  abundance.  This  is  the 
plant  from  which  the  indigo  of  Ghiatemsia  is 
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obtained,  though  I,  GuatenuUa  is  also  iisecL 
This  last  growa  to  double  the  height  of  the 
tmetoria,  and  the  prodace  is  perhaps  superior  in 
qoalitj  to  that  of  any  of  the  others,  but  it  is 
BOt  nearly  so  abundant  as  that  of  the  tinetaria, 

Adifft^era  argtaUia  has  lighter-coloured  leaves 
than  the  others,  it  produces  what  is  called 
**  bastard  indigo,"  and  b  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  found  abundantly  in  the  state  of 
Tunis. 

.  All  these  varieties  of  indigo  are  small  peren- 
nial shrubs,  which  emit  a  very  peculiar  odour, 
which  makes  cattle  avoid  them.  The  base  of 
the  dye  is  in  the  Juice,  which  is  green,  and 
assumes  the  blue  colour  only  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen.  If  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  or  twigs, 
be  rubbed  upon  oloth  it  leaves  a  greenish  stain  ; 
but  if  the  cloth  be  long  enough  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  the  stain  changes  to  blue,  and  is 
permanent. 

Indigo  is  raised  from  the  seed.  The  ground 
for  it  should  be  rich,  but  not  marshy,  though,  in 
dry  weather,  the  plants  require  to  be  watered. 
The  plants  ought  not  to  be  placed  too  close,  as 
in  that  case  the  shoots  are  small  and  weak,  and 
yield  little  produce.  Neither  should  they  be 
allowed  to  stand  too  long,  as  the  younger  the 
shoots  are,  if  they  have  come  to  maturity,  the 
more  abundant  and  the  better  is  the  indigo.  The 
shoots  come  to  perfection  in  two  or  three 
months,  and  they  are  most  productive  just  before 
flowering.  On  favourable  soils,  and  when  the 
groimd  is  kept  clear  of  weeds,  four,  or  even  five, 
crops  or  cuttings  may  be  obtained  in  the  year; 
but  by  this  overcropping  the  stools  get  exhausted, 
and  require  to  be  renewed.  One  acre  of  well- 
managed  plantation  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  yield  about  ^^e  hundred  pounds  of  indigo, 
while  the  management  of  it  is  not  over  work  for 
a  single  labourer. 

When  the  indigo  has  come  to  that  state,  at 
whieh  the  experience  of  the  planter  has  taught 
hun  it  win  be  the  most  productive,  it  is  cut  with 
hooks,  and  carried  to  the  works  as  speedily  as 


The  works  ibr  the  steeping  and  preparation 
of  indigo  cenast  of  three  or  four  vats,  so  placed 
that  the  top  of  every  following  one  is  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  that  immediately  before  it  in 
the  series.  When  there  are  only  three  cisterns, 
the  first  ia  a  sU^^,  the  second  a  beater ^  and  the 
last  a  Better;  when  there  are  five,  there  are  two 
beaters  and  two  settlers.  The  holes,  by  which 
the  water  from  the  steeper  is  let  into  the  beaters, 
and  those  by  which  the  beaters  are  discharged 
kito  the  settlers,  are  close  by  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels ;  but  those  by  which  the  water  is  finally 
let  off  from  the  settler  are  a  little  higher.  The 
steeper  is  usually  about  ten  feet  square  and  four 
leet  deep ;  when  there  is  but  one  beater  it  is 
about  the  same  sixe,  but  when  there  are  two 
they  may  be  of  smaller  dimensions.     When  the 


beating  is  performed  by  hand  instruments^  the 
beaters  are  about  the  same  depth  as  the  steeper; 
but  when  it  is  done  by  machinery,  a  greater 
elevation  of  the  sides  is  required,  in  ordet  that 
no  part  of  the  liquor  may  be  lost. 

The  plants  are,  sometimes  after  a  Uttle  dryings 
and  sometimes  not,  laid  in  the  steeper,  pressed 
down,  and  covered  with  waterr  generally  cold. 
In  fact,  this  part  of  the  process  very  much  re* 
sembles  the  steeping  of  flax  in  this  country.  The 
fermentation  begins  in  a  few  hours ;  the  plants 
swell,  g^ve  out  heat,  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
are  discharged,  and  patches  of  a  copper-coloured 
scum  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  soon  changed 
into  a  fine  blue,  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
water  also  acquires  a  green  colour,  but  without 
any  turbidity  save  the  scum  on  the  surface. 
When  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  some 
length,  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  plants  is  ex- 
changed for  a  peculiarly  offensive  putrescent 
odour;  which,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  the 
carbonic,  and  the  appearance  of  scum,  increase 
as  the  operation  proceeds.  The  water  is  par- 
tially decomposed  ;  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  com- 
bining with  the  base  of  the  indigo,  produces  the 
greenness,  and  the  scum  is  changed  to  blue  by 
the  absorption  of  more  oxygen  from  the  air. 
Hydrogen,  combined  with  the  essential  oils,  am- 
monia, and  other  volatile  parts  of  the  plants,  occaF* 
sions  the  offensive  odour.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
cess requires  to  be  watched  with  much  skill,  as 
the  time  between  getting  only  a  small  part  of  the 
indigo  and  losing  the  whole  of  it  is  very  short. 
Unless  the  leaves  and  smaller  twigs,  which  yield 
most  abundantly,  be  just  at  the  point  of  absolute 
putrefaction,  the  greater  part  of  the  indigo  is 
undetached ;  and  if  they  have  passed  that  point, 
the  whole  is  spoiled.  This  critical  point  is 
ascertained,  partly  by  the  appearance  of  the  fei^ 
mentation,  and  partly  by  heating  a  little  of  the 
liquor.  If  an  alkali  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  at 
this  stage  of  the  process,  a  fine  green  precipitate 
is  formed. 

When  the  fermentation  has  been  carried  to 
the  proper  extent,  the  liquor  is  run  off  into  the 
beaters,  where  it  is  churned  and  agitated  either 
by  hand-buckets  or  by  machinery.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  combine  the  base  of  the  indigo 
with  a  greater  portion  of  oxygen;  and  as  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  it  granulates  or  forms  into  little 
floccnle,  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
ceases.  To  determine  the  proper  quantity  of 
beating  or  churning,  is  just  as  nice  a  point  as 
the  former.  Experience  teaches  it,  however; 
and  when  it  is  arrived  at,  the  liquor  is  run  off 
into  the  settler,  where  the  flocculi  are  allowed  to 
subside.  At  first  the  precipitation  is  promoted 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  clear  water  to  the 
liquid,  and  then  by  an  alkaline  lie.  The  last 
throws  down  the  indigo  in  sky-blue  flocculi, 
which,  after  they  are  dry,  assume  a  much  darker 
tint.     So  long  as  the  least  greenish  tinge  re« 
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mains  in  the  water,  a  portion  of  the  base  remains 
in  it,  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  can  be 
separated  only  by  renewed  churning  or  exposure 
to  the  air.  When  the  precipitation  has  been 
complete,  the  liquor  has  the  colour  of  Madeira 
wine,  and  in  that  state  it  is  let  off. 

What  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  settler  is 
the  indigo,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  paste,  which  is 
dried  and  consolidated  in  cauldrons,  but  the 
heat  must  not  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  In 
some  cases  the  paste  is  put  into  bags,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  in  a  current  of  air,  by  which  means 
the  quality  of  the  dye  is  said  to  be  improved, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  spoiled. 
After  it  has  been  sufficiently  dried,  the  indigo  is 
ready  for  market  and  for  the  dyer. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  indigo  of  Guate- 
mala was  accounted  the  best  in  the  market. 
There  were  three  varieties  of  it :  flava^  of  a  fine 
blue,  and  the  most  valuable ;  tobre  saliente,  of  a 
violet  colour,  and  inferior ;  and  conti'Cohr,  of  a 
coppery  hue,  and  the  least  valuable  of  the  three. 
The  hidigo  of  the  East  Indies,  ^ce  it  began  to 
be  manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  the  Eng- 
lish, is  accounted  the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest 
price  hi  the  market 

The  Chinese,  by  treating  a  plant  which  they 
call  tsai  in  the  same  manner  as  indigo,  obtain 
a  precipitate  which  forms  a  permanent  dye,  of  a 


beautiful  emerald  green.  The  substance  is  said 
to  resemble  indigo  before  it  is  saturated  with 
oxygen ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  substance,  as  the 
green  of  indigo  changes  to  blue  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  Specimens  of  green  indigo  have  been 
sent  from  India  to  this  country,  under  the  name 
of  bareuatuvii;  but  they  have  been  found  not 
only  incapable  of  communicating  a  green  colour, 
but  to  consist  of  common  indigo,  adulterated 
with  a  sort  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  latter 
communicated  no  dye  at  alL  Indeed,  no  sub- 
stance is  so  much  adulterated  as  indigo ;  whether 
intentionally,  or  from  the  Impossibility  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  foreign  matter,  is  not  known ;  that 
of  the  very  purest  sort  not  containing  above 
half  its  weight  of  pure  indgo.  The  purer  it  is, 
it  is  of  the  less  speclAc  gravity ;  and  therefore  it 
has  been  suggested  to  re-agitate  the  paste  in 
deep  vessels,  and  while  it  is  dispersed  through 
water,  decant  off  the  upper  part  for  the  finest 
indigo. 

The  principal  part  of  the  indigo  now  used  in 
Britain  is  grown  in  India,  chiefly  on  the  rich 
Delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  quantity  annually 
imported  is  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of 
pounds,  and  the  value  about  two  millions  sterling. 
The  indigoes  are  dcermm  or  vetches,  nearly 
allied  to  the  clovers.  The  plants  are  harmless  i 
but  the  prepared  dye  is  a  poison. 


GEMS. 


NoK-sxisTSKCs  OF  MATTia.— Whatever  purpose 
was  intended  to  be  termed  by  inch  a  tenet,  rarely  its 
real  oonieqaences  matt  be  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  Christiaiiity.  If  all  about  us  is  mere  mockery  and 
illusion,  the  very  foundations  of  all  evidence,  all  faith» 
and  all  practice,  are  undermined ;  nor  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  which  position  most  contradicts  my 
senses,  or  offers  most  violence  to  my  conceptions, — 
that  which  avers  the  non-existence  of  matter^  or  that 
which  maintains  the  transubstantiation  of  it  in  the 
holy  sacrament. — Hawkitu's  Bitmpton  Lecture. 

DimcuLTiKS. — ^There  are  few  difficulties  that  hold 
out  against  real  attacks;  they  fly,  like  the  visible 
horizon,  before  those  who  advance.  A  passionate 
desire,  and  an  unwearied  will,  can  perform  impossi- 
bilities, or  what  seem  to  be  such  to  the  cold  and  feeble. 
If  we  do  but  go  on,  some  unseen  path  will  open 
among  the  hills.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  apparent  disproportion  between 
the  result  of  single  efforts  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
obstacle  to  be  encountered.  Nothing  good  or  great 
is  to  be  obtained  without  courage  or  industry;  but 
courage  and  industry  must  have  sunk  in  despair,  and 
the  world  must  have  remained  unomamented  and  un- 
improred,  if  men  had  nicely  compared  the  effect  of  a 
single  stroke  of  the  chisel  with  the  pyramid  to  be 
raised,  or  of  a  single  impression  of  the  spade  with  the 
mountain  to  be  levelled. — Skarpe*9  Lettere  and  £!f- 
eayt. 

Historical  RESXAacHas. — It  is  a  cruel  mortifi- 
cation, in  searching  for  what  is  instructive  in  the  his- 
tory pf  past  times,  to  find  that  the  exploits  of  con- 
querors who  have  desolated  the  earth,  and  the  freaks 
of  tyrants  who  have  rendered  nations  unhappy,  are 
recorded  with  minute,  and  often  with  disgusting  ac- 
curacy; whilst  the  disooreryof  useful  arts,  and  the 


progress  of  llhe  most  beneficial  branches  of  eommeree, 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  suffered  to  link  into 
oblivion. — Dr,  Robertson, 

VoTAOB  OF  LiVB. — ^Thc  analogy  between  a  voyage 
and  a  man*s  life  has  been  frequently  and  beautifully 
noticed.  The  principal  moral  of  these  allegoricml  al- 
InsioQS  centres  in  the  uncertainty  of  every  thing  in 
this  life,  and  that  from  the  examples  of  the  vessel's 
geiting  safe  into  port,  after  being  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  sinking,  we  should  learn  not  to 
give  up  hope  in  advenity,  but,  invoking  the  Divine 
aid,  use  our  best  endeavoura  to  meliorate  oar  eondi- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  a  prosperous  state 
of  things,  we  should  not  be  too  confident  because  we 
seem  to  have  a  favourable  gale,  a  placid  sea,  and  the 
sun  shining  upon  us  ;  for,  like  the  vessels  which,  after 
leaving  port  with  all  these  advantages,  have  been  over- 
taken by  the  tempest,  and  perished  in  the  storm,  the 
advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  friends,  and  abilities  may 
all  prove  insufficient.  You  may  fail  in  the  most  de- 
sirable and  commendable  pursuits  in  life,  whilst 
othera,  wanting  at  their  outset  all  these  advantages, 
may  finally  attain  the  object  of  their  pursoits :  the 
one  failing,  perhaps,  through  that  negligence  which 
arises  from  too  much  confidence  in  Qke  advantages 
(hey  possess ;  the  other  succeeding,  through  that  dili- 
gence and  circumspection  which  the  consctousness  of 
the  want  of  every  other  advantage  naturally  inspires. 
Remember,  therefore,  this  advice  :^-never  let  the 
advantages  with  which  you  may  begin  life's  voyage 
lull  you  into  confidence  and  nqi;ligenoe,  nor  the  want 
of  them  depress  your  minds  into  hopelessness  and 
inactivity ;  but,  humble  and  moderate  in  prosperity, 
and  firm  and  patient  in  adversity,  persevere  in  that 
path  which  reason  and  justice  point  oat,  and  then 
despair  not  of  reaching  your  desired  port.^£lamlf6s. 
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ADAM ;  OR  THE  FIRST  SIN. 


When  man  first  awoke  to  conscious  existence 
he  found  that  the  earth  had  been  prepared  as  a 
glorious  palace  for  his  receptions  for  he  was  the 
last,  as  well  as  the  best,  of  God*s  earthly  works. 
In  his  production  there  was  this  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  his  posterity — 
that  he  did  not  pass  through  the  period  of  child- 
hood— that  he  was  not  bom  an  infant*  but  created 
a  man,  with  all  his  phyncal  and  intellectual 
powers  in  full  maturity.  He  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God — ^in  his  sovereign — ^intellectual  and 
moral  image.  His  understanding  was  all  light — 
his  will  all  rectitude — his  affections  all  love,  as- 
cending like  the  flames  of  a  sacrifice  in  ardent 
deyoUon  to  God.  He  received  and  returned  the 
smile  of  God.  Hb  understanding,  says  South, 
''was  the  leading,  controlling  faculty;  all  the 
passions  wore  the  colours  of  reason;  it  did  not 
so  much  persiiade,  as  command ;  it  was  not  Con- 
sul, but  Dictator.  Discourse  was  then  almost 
as  quick  as  intuition;  it  was  nimble  in  proposing, 
firm  in  concluding;  it  could  sooner  determine 
than  now  it  can  dispute.  Like  the  sun,  it  bad 
both  light  and  agility :  it  knew  no  rest,  but  in 
moUon ;  no  quiet,  but  in  activity.  It  did  not  so 
properly  apprehend  as  irradiate  the  object ;  not 
so  much  find  as  make  things  intelligible.  It  did 
arbitrate  upon  the  several  reports  of  sense,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  imagination;  not  like  a  drowsy 
judge,  only  hearing,  but  also  durecting  their 
verdicL  In  sum,  it  was  vegete,  quick,  and  lively ; 
open  as  the  day,  untainted  as  the  mormng,  full 
of  the  innocence  and  sprightliness  of  youth ;  it 
g&ve  the  soul  a  bright  and  a  full  view  into  all 
things,  and  was  not  only  a  window,  but  itself  the 
prospect." 

Thus  constituted,  he  could  not  but  be  happy. 
But  joy  then  "was  not  that  which  now  often 
usurps  the  name:  that  trivial,  vanishing,  super- 
ficial thing,  which  only  gilds  the  apprehension,  and 
plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.  It  was  not 
the  mere  crackling  of  thorns,  a  sudden  blaze  of 
the  spirits,  the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy  or  a 
pleased  appetite.  Joy  was  then  a  masculine 
and  a  severe  thing;  the  recreation  of  the  judg- 
ment, the  jubilee  of  reason.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  real  good,  suitably  applied.  It  commenced 
upon  the  solidities  of  truth,  and  the  substance  of 
fruition.  It  did  not  run  out  in  voice,  or  indecent 
eruptions,  but  filled  the  soul,  as  God  does  the 
universe,  silently  and  without  noise.  It  was  re- 
freshing, but  composed ;  like  the  pleasantness  of 
youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age ;  or  the 
mirth  of  a  festival,  managed  with  the  silence  of 
of  contemplation."  But  God,  out  of  pure  benefi- 
cence, proceeded  to  enlarge  his  happiness.  He 
placed  him  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  the 
paradise  of  God.  How  beautifully  is  this  scene 
imagined  in  our  great  Epic,  where  Adam  relates 
to  the  affable  arcfaangel--- 

No.  28.     July  12,  1837.— 2(/.]  Vol.  i. 


"  On  A  graen  shady  bank,  profiue  of  flowen, 
Penuye  I  eat  me  down;  there  gentle  ileep 
Pint  found  me,  and  with  soft  impression  seized 
Mj  drowsy  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  wss  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve: 
When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream. 

One  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine. 
And  said,  *Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam,  rise 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  wdained 

First  fisther ! 1  come,  thy  guide 

To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared;* 

So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me,  raised. 

And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 

Smooth  sliding  without  stq»,  last  led  me  up 

A  woody  mountain ;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 

A  circuit  wide  enclosed ;  with  goodliest  trees 

Planted,  with  walks  and  bowers,  that  what  I  saw 

Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seemed.     Each  tree 

liMlen  with  fiurest  fruit,  that  hung  to  th'  eye 

Tempting,  stirred  in  my  sudden  sppetite 

To  pluck  and  eat ;  whereat  I  wak*d,  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 

Had  lively  shadowed.** 

Next,  the  benevolent  Creator  instituted  the 
Sabbath  ;  on  which — though  every  day  was  to  be 
sacred  to  God — man  was  especially  to  eigoy 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  to  ex- 
pect peculiar  expressions  of  the  divuie  favour. 
And  as  man  was  formed  for  society,  the  Almighty, 
to  promote  and  complete  his  happiness,  made 
for  him  a  helpmeet,  in  the  person  of  Eve.  Thus 
constituted,  and  thus  situated,  man  was  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels. 

But,  like  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  he  fell  by  transgression.  As  a  test  of 
his  obedience,  his  Maker  had  laid  on  him  but 
one  positive  command,  the  observance  of  which 
was  as  easy  as  it  was  reasonable.  Had  no 
such  test  been  appointed,  it  would  have  been 
only  natural  in  Adam  to  have  desired  one; 
to  have  said  to  his  Divine  Benefactor,  con- 
descend to  lay  on  me  some  command — to  point 
out  some  plan  by  which  I  can  evince  my  love , 
thou  hast  laid  me  under  infinite  obligations. 
Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  to  expiias 
my  sense  of  gratitude  and  show  my  love?  In  ap- 
pointing him  a  test  of  obedience,  therefore,  God 
was  only  gratifying  what  must  have  been  the 
spontaneous  and  ardent  wish  of  man's  own  grate- 
ful heart.  And  in  appointing  a  test  so  simple, 
so  easy,— requiring  him  only  not  to  do  something, 
to  abstain  in  a  single  particular — God  was  show- 
ing  him  how  easy  was  the  rule,  how  paternal  and 
kind  the  government,  under  which  he  was  living. 

But  a  principle  of  evil  was  at  large  in  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  person  of  the  Tempter,  it  invaded 
Eden,  and  man  fell.  From  that  moment,  man 
became  a  mere  mutilation  of  the  Divine  image. 
The  creatures  shook  off  his  yoke,  and  revolted 
from  his  dominion.  His  own  passions  rebelled, 
each  of  them  asserting  its  right  to  reign.  The 
light  that  was  in  him  became  darkness ;  in  this 
fearful  eclipse  of  the  soul,  he  calls  evil  good, 
2  r 
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and  good  evil,  and  suffers  all  the  inconTeniences 
and  evils  which  can  attend  the  blind  when  lead 
by  the  blind.  Conscious  of  guilt,  he  ratnly  at- 
tempted to  elude  the  eye  of  God;  but  detected, 
arraigned,  and  convicted,  the  sentence  went  forth 
against  him — Thou  art  degraded  and  doomed  to 
mortality :  henceforth,  (hou  shalt  every  moment 
be  liable  to  death.  The  first  crisis  had  come  in 
the  eventful  history  of  man.  Mercy  interposed, 
and  promised  a  Deliverer.  How  far  man  at  first 
understood  the  evangelical  meaning  of  that  pro- 
mise, we  cannot  say.  Tlie  language  in  which  it 
is  couched  would  necessarily  save  liim  from  de- 
spair— awaken  his  hopes— encourage  him  to  look 
upon  God  as  merciful  and  gracious — and  lead 
him  to  anticipate  a  time  when  One  should  arise 
from  his  own  posterity  who  should  rescue  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Enemy,  and  achieve  in 
their  behalf  a  glorious  deliverance. 

Glancing  at  the  sequel,  we  behold  him  ex- 
pelled from  that  paradise  whose  happiness  he  had 
forfeited,  and  left  to  seek  his  home  and  his  sub- 
sistence, in  the  wide  world  around.  He  felt  in 
himself,  and  beheld  in  every  thing  else,  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  his  departure  from  God.  He  be- 
came a  father  to  become  a  mourner.  Oh  ?  what 
agony  must  have  harrowed  up  the  parent* s  soul 
when  first  he  looked  on  death — beheld  hini  in 
his  family — and  beheld  him  enter  in  a  way  which 
made  the  trial  tenfold  more  insupportable,  hav- 
ing lived  to  see  the  earth  filled  with  sin  and 
covered  with  confusion,  at  the  age  of  930,  the 
dissolution  of  his  body,  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  sentence,  closed  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

What  amazing  events  did  the  first  man  wit- 
ness! How  astonishing  the  change  which  he 
experienced  in  himself!  How  widely  did  his  end 
differ  from  his  beginning!  In  him  the  perfection 
of  human  nature  was  displayed ;  and  in  him  our 
nature  received  that  shock  which  will  continue 
to  be  felt  to  the  latest  posterity.  He  saw  the 
world  in  its  bloom  and  glory,  and  he  lived  to  see 
it  flespoiled  of  that  glory,  crowded  with  guilt  and 
woe,  cursed  by  the  God  who  made  it,  and  yet 
placed  under  a  process  of  Divine  restoration. 

Fooh  make  a  mock  at  sin.  They  make  a  mock 
even  at  this  sin,  though  it  was  so  fearful  as  the 
first  act  of  rebellion  in  this  part  of  God's  domi- 
nions, blasting  a  world,  and  entailing  on  mankind 
innumerable  and  endless  evils.  But  why  do  this? 
Because  they  estimate  sin  by  a  false  standard. 
There  are  two  modes  of  measuring  the  evil  of 
sin — by  its  effects  in  relation  to  man — and  by  its 
intrinsic  evil  in  relation  to  God.  Now  the 
standard  by  which  men  generally  estimate  sin  is 
the  former — its  effects  in  relation  to  man.  If  it 
does  not  violate  any  human  law ;  or  if  it  does 
not  directly  injure  society  to  any  serious  degree, 
they  view  it  as  harmless,  and  allow  it  to  pass. 
As  if  they  were  all  the  universe — as  if  they,  poor 
worms  of  the  earth,  were  every  thing,  and  the 


Infinite  and  eternal  God  were  nothing— they  stop 
not  to  inquire  how  He  may  view  it,  but  allow  it 
to  pass.     But  it  is  evident  that  as  He  Is  the  Only 
Being  in  the  universe  who  is  absolutely  perfect, 
his  perfect  law  is  the  6nly  right  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  demerit  of  sin.     Accord- 
ingly this  Is  the  rule  by  which  he  tries  it — by 
comparing,  or  rather  contrasting,  its  nature  with 
his  own  nature.     Now  let  the  same  sin  be  es- 
timated by  those  two  different  standards,  and  see 
how  differently  ft  appears.     Let  it  be  supposed, 
for  instance,  that  a  man  steals  a  small  casket 
which  he  supposes  to  contain  something,   but 
what  he  knows  not.     He  is  detected  and  seized. 
Now  the  sin  is  already  committed  in  the  eye  of 
God — the  siii  of  dishonesty — of  violating  that 
law  which  says  "  thou  shalt  not  steal?*  the  law 
of  God  does  not  wait  to  see  what  is  in  the  casket 
—the  sin  of  theft  has  been  committed,  and  is 
registered  in   the  hook  of  God's  remembrance. 
But  man  has  another  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
affair;  he    estimates  ft  according  to  its  effects 
upon  society,  and  therefore  before  he  pronounces 
on  the  act  he  must  open  the  casket  and  see  what 
it  contains.     On  opening  it,  the  contents  may 
prove  to  be  straw,  literally  worth  nothing  *  or 
they  may  prove  to  he  diamonds  w6rth  millions;. 
If  the  former,  the  affair  perhaps  is  laughed  at,  or 
dismissed  with  a  warning;    if  the  latter,  it  is 
treated  as  a  most  criminal  act,  and  the  nation 
rings  with  the  account  of  It.     Thus,  according  to 
human  opinion,  the  amount  of  guilt  is  inade  to 
depend  on  circumstances — on  the  value  of  the 
contents  of  the  casket.   But,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  estimates  actions  according  to  their  own 
nature,  that  circumstance  was  as  nothing.       He 
looked  on  the  act  itself,  and  he  saw  in  it  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  to  him,  the  violation  of  one 
of  his  own  holy  and  universal  laws,  so  that    He 
could  not  overlook  it  without  proclaiming  him* 
self  to  the  universe  the  Patron  of  sin,  the  Friend 
of  unrighteousness. 

Now  this  is  the  light,  and  the  only  true  light, 
in  which  to  contemplate  the  first  sin.  Men, 
ignorant  and  ungodly,  are  prone  to  estimate  It  by 
their  own  false  and  worldly  standard ;  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  heinous  by 
that  standard,  they  make  a  mock  at  it.  Though 
they  arc  to  be  reminded  that  the  more  trifling 
that  first  transgression  appears,  the  more  kind 
was  God  in  making  the  test  of  obedience  so  ea<;y 
—the  more  easy  must  it  havo  been  foi  man  to 
obey  it — and  consequently  the  more  guilt  for 
disobeying  It  But  the  only  true  light,  we  say, 
in  which  to  contemplate  the  first  sin  is  in  its  own 
nature  in  relation  to  God.  Tliis  is  the  view  in 
which  the  first  sinner  himself  regarded  it,  and 
hence  he  trembled  at  it — he  could  not  treat  it 
lightly.  This  too  is  the  light  in  which  Satan 
viewed  it:  he  did  not  think  lightly  of  it — ^he 
huled  it  as  a  prodigious  triumph  of  sin  and  heQ 
against  God.     And  this  is  the  light  in  which  (he 
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great  God  regarded  it.  He  looked  at  the  spirit 
of  the  act— and  he  saw  in  it  the  most  shameful 
ingratitude  and  discontent— he  saw  in  it  the  germ 
of  a  proud  and  ungovernable  spirit,  that  aspired 
at  independence  of  God,  and  equality  with  God 
— he  saw  in  it  a  guilty  spirit  of  unbelief,  which 
made  God  a  liar,  and  believed  Satan  in  preference 
— he  saw  in  it  the  first  step  towards  a  league 
between  earth  and  hell  against  his  divine  govern- 
ment— he  saw  in  it  the  seed  of  all  the  guilt  and 
rebellion  which  hare  since  covered  the  earth.  In 
his  sights  the  first  sin  was  a  horrible  thing  and  a 
wonder. 

Now  if  we  look  at  sin  in  this  light  we  shall  see 
how  troe  it  is  that  there  are  no  little  sins,  no  in* 
significant  transgressions.  The  least  sin  we  ever 
committed  contained  in  it  the  same  dreadful 
elements  of  guilt  as  the  first  sin  did;  and  had 
that  least  sin  of  ours  been  the  first  sin  in  the 
world,  it  would  have  been  condemned  and  at- 
tended with  the  same  direful  consequences  as 
Adam^s  was.  For  "  he  that  ofiendeth  but  in  one 
point  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law " — the  spirit  of 
disobedience  in  which  he  has  indulged  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  law.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  sin  of  Adam  was  a  representation 
of  every  sin  that  would  be  committed  by  his  pos- 
terity to  the  end  of  time.  Every  man  has  had  a 
spiritual  fall.  Each  of  us  has  had  his  first  sin ; 
though  probably  it  was  committed  so  early  in  life 
that  we  do  not  remember  it.  Yet  in  the  book 
of  CrOtTs  remembrance  there  stands  recorded 
against  ug  a  first  sin.  The  record  of  that,  was 
the  record  of  our  personal  fiiU—- *'  another  fall  of 


man."  Had  the  reader  never  sinned  till  to-day — 
had  he  contracted  pollution  to-day  for  the  first 
time,  what  an  era  would  it  have  been  in  his  ex- 
istence! what  a  subject  for  mourning,  lamenta^ 
tion,  and  woe  I  Alas  for  man,  that  daily  falls  and 
years  of  accumulated  guilt  should  leave  him  to 
sleep  as  soundly  as  if  his  first  sin  had  not  yet 
been  committed  I 

But  "as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous."  The  seed  of  the 
woman  has  bruised  the  serpent's  head.  The 
reader  can  be  made  righteous  and  be  restored  to 
the  divine  favour. 

What  a  proof  did  God  give  in  liis  conduct 
towards  Adam  that  he  willcth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner:  no  sooner  was  the  sin  committed  than  the 
Saviour  was  proclaimed.  And  thus  God  would 
have  the  parent  to  tell  his  children  of  salvation  as 
soon  as  ever  they  became  capable  of  actual  sin. 
And  thus  too  would  he  have  every  sinful  man 
sought  out,  and  drawn  from  his  subterfuges  and 
retreats  as  Adam  was,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
to  hear  of  the  great  deliverance.  Did  Adam  fall 
in  paradise  ?  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Let  him  regard  himself 
as  planted  on  a  new  probation ;  let  him  remember 
that  '*God  is  able  to  make  him  stand ;"  and  that 
the  promise  is,  '*to  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  paradise  of  God"— a  paradise  which  no 
serpent  enters,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  fear 
no  fall. 


BRITAIN. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


FaoM  this  time  to  that  of  Hadrian,  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  it  is  not  well  known  who  were 
the  Roman  governors  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
(in  the  reign  of  the  latter  of  whom,  the  military 
roads  are  thought  to  have  been  made,)  except 
that  Julius  Severus  was  governor  in  the  former 
part  of  that  reign,  and  was  followed  by  Priscus 
Licinius.  Hadrian  himself  visited  the  island ;  in 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Sol- 
way  Frith,  he  built  an  earth  wall,  as  a  northern 
boundary  to  the  province. 

Antoninus  Pius  deputed  Lollius  Urbicus  to 
Britun,  the  northern  tribes  of  which  he  subdued, 
and  raised  another  rampart  similar  to  that  of 
Hadrian.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  then  sent 
Calphumius  Agricola  to  quell  the  same  Caledo- 
nians; who  again  revolted  under  the  infamous 
Commodus,  by  whom  was  sent  Ulpino  Marcellus, 
who  subdued  them  partly  by  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, which  displeased  his  own  soldiers,  and 
occa<doned  his  deprivation  of  office.  He  was 
followed  by  Pefennius,  who  was  scourged  and 


beheaded  by  his  soldiers.  To  extinguish  the 
mutiny,  Pertinax  came,  in  which  having  suc- 
ceeded, he  returned.  He  was  followed  by  Clo- 
dius  Albinus,  in  whose  time  the  vast  throes  at 
the  heart  of  the  empire  almost  dismembered  the 
remotest  provinces,  and  Britain  again  swarmed 
with  the  Caledonians.  Virius  Lupus  was  then 
despatched  by  Severus,  who,  though  aged,  at  the 
request  of  this  governor,  himself  unable  to  quench 
the  fires,  came  over,  and  brought  his  sons  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta,  by  whose  help,  and  with  the  loss 
of  50,000  men,  in  a  dangerous  campaign  in 
Caledonia,  he  restored  the  province  to  peace. 
Severus  then  employed  his  army  two  years  in 
building—- a  little  north,  but  parallel  with  the 
mound  of  Hadrian — a  stone  wall,  twelve  feet  high 
by  eight  feet  thick,  mounted  with  towers ;  and 
afterwards,  worn  out  with  age,  fatigues,  and  the 
seven-edged  grief  of  having  unnatural  sons,  he 
retired  to  York  and  died,  February  4th,  a.d.  21 1. 
During  the  seventy  following  years  the  Roman 
writers  scarcely  mention  ^tain,  of  which  little 
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is  known  beyond  the  names  of  some  goTemora. 
But  when  Dioclesian  reigned,  this  island  first 
attracted  the  Saxons  and  Franks ;  to  repel  whom, 
Oarausius  was  sent  from  Rome,  who,  having  sub- 
sequently assumed  the  purple,  was  murdered  at 
York.  To  Carausius  succeeded  Constantius, 
who  is  said  to  have  married  a  British  princess, 
and  to  have  also  died  at  York,  where  his  son 
Constantine  was  first  saluted  emperor.  Britain 
then  successively  fell  to  the  three  sons  of  Con- 
stantine ;  the  youngest  of  whom  appointed  Grati- 
anus  Funarius  to  be  his  governor  or  deputy, 
which  office  he  soon  lost.  In  A.D.  360,  Julian, 
to  punish  an  incursion  of  the  Caledonians,  then 
called  Picts,  sent  Lupicinium,  who  made  peace  ; 
but  about  the  next  year  these  invaders  returned, 
and  though  Valentinian  first  sent  Severus  and 
then  Jovinus  to  repress  the  incursion,  they  pil- 
laged the  country  for  at  least  three  years,  when 
Theodosius  expelled  them,  repaired  the  wall  of 
Severus,  adjusted  the  government,  moderated 
the  taxes,  and,  amidst  the  praises  of  the  British 
people  and  the  Roman  writers,  he  departed. 
Maximus  then  assumed  the  purple  in  Britain, 
and  again  duturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  island. 
After  his  death,  Theodosius  the  Great  sent  Chry- 
santus  his  deputy  to  drive  back  the  Saxons ;  who 
seeing  the  decrepitude  of  the  Roman  state  and 
the  growing  fitness  of  their  victim,  hovered  upon 
the  British  coast,  from  which  they  were  repulsed 
by  Yictorinus,  who  was  soon  after  recalled  with  all 
the  Roman  troops,  in  which  most  of  the  British 
youth  were  drafted  for  the  ceaseless  broils  of  the 
emperors.  Their  withdrawment  gave  spurit  to 
the  Picts,  who  for  a  time  were  resisted  by  the 
Britons,  aided  by  the  settled  veterans,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  left  a  country  in  which  government, 
liberty,  and  public  spirit  had  expired.  Several 
times  did  the  Britons  sue  at  Rome  for  a  continu- 
ance of  their  virtual  slavery,  and  were  answered 
by  the  loan  of  a  few  soldiers,  who  having  expelled 
the  Caledonians,  repaired  the  fortifications,  and 
besought  the  natives  to  defend  themselves,  finally 
left  the  island  about  A.D.  420 — 475  years  after 
the  first  invasion  by  Cesar. 

The  Britons,  when  thus  abandoned,  though  in 
possession  of  a  fertile  country,  with  numerous 
cities  and  towns  connected  by  good  roads,  and 
defended  by  excellent  fortifications,  were  not 
only  unable  to  repel  the  Picts,  but  even  to  refrain 
from  civil  wars,  which  occasioned  inconceivable 
harm.  Tillage  neglected,  and  the  trades  for- 
gotten, brought  forth  famine,  the  certain  mother 
of  pestilence,  which  soon  buried  a  great  propor« 
tion  of  the  infatuated  inhabitants.  This  scene 
was  several  times  repeated,  when  with  unmanly 
solicitations  they  petitioned  GBUus  for  help,  which 
he  could  not  give.  Added  to  these  disasters 
was  a  report  that  the  Caledonians  would  depopu- 
late South  Britain,  to  which  they  had  not  then 
advanced;  and,  to  avert  this,  a  council  of  the 
chieGi  was  called  by  Yortigem,  chief  of  the  Silures, 


when  it  was  proposed  to  seek  the  ud  of  the 
Saxons.  And  Hengist  and  Hoisa,  then  riding 
in  the  chaimel  with  a  small  force,  came ;  as  if 
the  lamb  should  seek  alliance  with  the  wolf  to  be 
freed  from  the  noise  and  impertinence  of  the 
wool-stealing  ciowsl 

Governments  are  trees  of  gradual  growth,  and 
the  following  outline  of  the  Roman  government 
iu  this  island,  is  only  such  as  it  was  when  matured 
by  more  than  a  century's  growth.  The  invaders 
began  by  making  alliances  with  some  of  the 
native  tribes,  on  whose  kings  they  lavished  favours 
of  more  apparent  than  of  real  worth.  When  it 
was  once  believed  that  to  be  an  ally  of  the 
Romans  was  an  advantage,  others  sought  the 
fi&vour,  until  they  were  sufficiently  confederated 
with  each  other  to  allow  the  Romans  to  plant 
colonies,  nine  of  which  they  did  at  Lincoln, 
York,  Chester,  Colchester,  London,  Rlchborough, 
Gloucester,  Bath,  Caerleon,  and  Chesterfordt; 
the  principal  towns  of  which  colonies  were 
stocked  with  Italians;  while,  in  a  little  time, 
London  and  Yerulanum  were  dignified  with  the 
title  of  "free  cities,"  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  citixens  of  Rome,  and  who,  indeed,  possessed 
some  real  advantages. 

The  capital  of  every  colony  was  a  little  repre- 
sentative of  Rome,  and  had  its  statues,  theatres, 
courts,  and  temples,  to  erect  which,  forests  were 
felled,  mines  and  quarries  were  sunk,  marshes 
drained,  reservoirs,  fountains,  and  baths  made; 
fields  enclosed,  the  trades  located,  and  the  arts 
cultivated ;  which  in  a  very  short  period  would 
seem  to  the  Britons  like  another  creation. 
Charmed  with  the  novelties,  and  astonished  «t 
the  cultivation  which  had  produced  them,  they 
lost  their  savage  tastes,  and  invariably,  in  dress, 
abodes,  tillage,  food,  war,  language,  customs*  and 
pleasures,  imitated  their  conquerors,  whom  the 
Romans  state  they  rivalled. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  about  140  Romano-British 
towns,  of  which 

Britannia  prima  had     40 ;  J  *^^  ^?  ***^  "^«*^ 
'^  (      provmce. 

secunda...     15 

^— — *-  Cesariensis  50;  and  this  was  the  largest. 

■       Maxima ...  25 

Yslentia...    10. 


These  towns  wero  of  several  kinds;  for  either 
they  were  stipendiary,  or  such  as  were  governed 
by  Roman  officers,  paid  taxes,  and  felt  the  imme- 
diate weight  of  slavery;  or,  secondly,  colonial 
towns,  inhabited  almost  solely  by  Romans,  and 
had  a  mint,  and  could  choose  their  own  governors; 
or,  thirdly,  those  which  for  the  good  conduct  or 
other  claims  of  their  inhabitants  had  t\kejm$  LatU, 
or  were  called  Municipium. 

At  that  time,  the  whole  island  amounted  to 
five  provinces,  called,  Britannia  prima,  Britannia 
secunda,  Flavia  Cesariensis,  Maxima  Cesariensis, 
and  Yalentia,  the  last  two  of  which  had  consular 
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governors :  the  other  three  were  presidial.  The 
limits  and  form  of  the  provinces  may  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  any  good  map.  Through  these 
provinces  the  Romans  made  four  capital  roads, 
named,  from  local  considerations. 

Hie  Watling-street,  from  Dover  through  Lon- 
don to  Cardigan. 

The  Fosse-way,  from  Totness  through  Lhi- 
coln  to  North  Britain. 

The  Ikeneld-street,  from  Southampton  through 
York  to  Newcastle. 

The  Ermine-street,  from  Saint  David's  to 
Southampton. 

From  these  there  were  many  lateral  roads  to 
other  towns  and  stations. 

In  the  fulness  of  the  Roman  power,  the  princi- 
pal officers  in  this  island  were, 

1.  The  governor,  lieutenant,  prefect,  or  proprie- 
tor, who  was  supreme. 

2.  The  procurator,  or  master  of  the  rerenue, 
often  a  spy  of  the  emperor. 

:*.  The  governors  of  the  five  provinces. 

4.  The  count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  preserve  the  south-east  coast  from  in- 
vaders, to  accomplish  which,  nine  forts,  with  their 
accompaniments,  were  built  at  the  coast  towns, 
mentioned  below.  Under  this  officer  were  2200 
foot  and  200  cavalry. 

5.  The  duke  of  Britain,  who  had  14,000  foot 
and  900  horse  under  him,  posted  at  thirty-seven 
fortified  places,  each  having  for  its  governor  either 
a  prefect  or  tribune,  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  island. 

6.  The  count  of  the  Britons,  who,  with  8000 
foot  and  600  horse,  governed  in  the  interior. 

The  chief  governor  had  immediately  under  him 
a  general  officer,  a  principal  secretary,  two  audi- 
tors of  accounts,  a  prison  keeper,  a  notary,*  and 
half  a  dozen  inferior  assistants.  An  inferior  staff 
belonged  to  each  of  the  other  principal  officers 
which  formed  their  court;  from  which,  and  from 
aiijdaees  of  powers  the  natwet,Jorbidden  to  marry 
with  the  Roman  officerBt  were  excluded.  A 
stao^g  army  of  probably  more  than  20,000 
foreigners,  who  in  times  of  peace  were  the  arti- 
sans of  the  provinces,  was  supported  by  the 
resources  of  the  island,  which  is  thought  to  have 
then  annually  raised  more  than  2,000,000/.  of 
our  present  money,  much  of  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  was  obtained  by  open  rapine,  while  the 
greater  part  arose  from  the  following  taxes : — 

A  10th  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

A  5th  ditto  orchards. 

A  tax  on  cattle. 

A  tax  on  meadows. 

A  10th  of  the  produce  of  the  mines.* 

A  20th  of  all  property  not  left  to  relatival* 

A  25th  of  the  price  of  slares. 

A  part  of  the  proceeds  of  all  sales. 

A  poll  tax. 

*  See  the  note  eonceming  gold  minei. 


A  tax  on  dead  bodies  before  they  could  be 
buried. 

A  tax  on  buildings. 
Ditto      fire-places. 
Ditto      prostitutes. 
Ditto      artists. 
Ditto      exports  and  imports. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  stations  of  either  the 
Roman  towns,  forts,  or  eampSj  taken  from  the 
Iter  Antonina: — 


Alimite,  t.  «.,  Avallo  ] 

pretorium  uiqao 
A  Bremenio 
Contopitum 
Vindomorei 
YinoTia      • 
Catanctoni 
lanrium 
Eboracam*. 
Denrentione 
DelgoviUa  • 
Pretoria.    . 
A  Blato  Bulgio 
Castra  Exploratonim . 
LugoTallio  . 
Yoreda  •    . 
Brovonacis  • 
Yerteria 
Lavatria 
Catanctoni 
Galcaria     • 
CamboduDO 
Manacimn 
Condate      . 
Devaf.     . 
Borio    ■    • 
Mediolanom 
Rutrinium  . 
Urioconium 
Uzaoona    • 
Pennocmdnm 
Etooeto.     . 
Mandueaaedo 
Yenonia     • 
BennaTenna 
Lactodoro  • 
MagioTintnm 
Duroeobriria 
Yerolamiam 
SuUoniada  • 
Londinio    • 
Noriom^pt, 
Yagniada   . 
Durobririi 
Dmolero    • 
Dniovemo 


GILES^  TRAN8LATI0X. 

Bfoughten 

ReichetCcr 

Corbridgo 

Elcheater 

Bincheater 

Cataract 

Aldborough 

York  (a  municipiam) 

On  Demrent  Water 

Wighton 

Ebberatow  Field 

Middloby 

Nethcrby 

Carlialc 

Old  Penrith 

Kirkby  thuro 

Brugh-under-Stanmore 

Bowea 

Cataract 

Tadcaatcr 

Near  Gretland 

Mancbeater 

North  wich 

Cheater 

Near  Stretton 

Near  Drayton 

NearWein 

Wroxeter 

Near  Sheriff  Halea 

Near  the  Pink 

Wall,  near  Lichfield 

Manceater 

Cleyoeater 

Near  Darentry 

Towceater 

Fenny  Stratford 

Dunatable 

St,  Albana  (a  municipium) 

Brockley  Hilla 

London  (a  municipiam) 

Woodcote,  near  Croydon 

Northfleet 

Rocheater 

Milton 

Canterbury 


*  Here  the  aizth  legion,  Yietrix,  yrm  ttationed. 

Tbe  kgiona  were  formed  of  luch  Roman  aoldiera  aa  were 
dtixena,  each  compoaed  of  different  nnmbera,  of  which  tbe 
greateat  waa  about  aix  thouaaad,  four  hundred  of  which 
were  cavalry ;  tbey  were  diatinguikhed  by  numerical  figurea, 
and  any  honofwy  aumame  which  they  could  acquire,  aa 
Fiofrir,  &e.  Each  legion  wu  commanded  by  a  legate,  and 
divided  into  ten  cohorta,  governed  by  a  tribune ;  each  co- 
hort into  ten  centuriea,  governed  by  a  eenturion ;  and  each 
century  into  ten  decuriea,  gt/vemed  by  a  decurio.  Each 
oantory  had  a  vezillum,  or  atandard  of  coloura,  defended 
by  ten  of  Ihe  beat  aoldiera ;  and  all  the  atandardrbearera  in 
a  legion  were  called  ita  vsnBaium.  Attached  to  each  Iqpon 
waa  an  eoual  body  of  foreign  aoldiera,  called  auziliarkt; 
never  emfdoyed  in  their  native  country. 

t  The  twentieth  legion  w«a  atationed  at  thia  dty. 
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Ad  Portum  Ritujus  . 

Richborough 

Dubris       .... 

Dover 

Ad  Portum  Lemaiiio 

Lime,  near  WestbTtbe 

Cesaromago     .     .     . 

Writtle,  near  Chelmaford 

Colonia       .... 

Colchester 

Villa  Fau»tini       .     . 

Dunmow 

Icianos  ..... 

Chesterford 

Camborico  .... 

Icklingham 

Duroliponte     •     .     • 

Cambridge 

DurobriTit      .     .     • 

Caiator 

Cansennis  •     .     •     • 

Ancaater 

Lindo    ...... 

Lincoln 

Segelocom .... 

Littleboroagh 

Deno     .     •    .     •    • 

Doncaater 

Legeolio     .... 

gaateiford 

Lavatrio     .    •     •     • 

Bo^ves 

Vcrtcris      .... 

Brogbe 

Brougham  Cattle 

Isanavatia,  tbI  Bannft- ' 
venta      .     .     .     • 

iNear  Daventry 

Tripontio    .     .     .     •' 

Rngby 

Yenonis      .     •     .     • 

Glejcoster 

Rati0     ..... 

Leicester 

Verometo   .... 

Near  WiUonghby 

Margiduno       .     .     . 

Near  East  Bridgeford 

Ad  Pontem     .     .     . 

Near  Soathvell 

Crococolano     .     .     . 

Brugh,  near  Colingham 

Clausento  .... 

Old  Southampton 

Tenta  Belgarum  .     . 

Winchester 

Calleva  Atrebatmn     . 

SUchester 

Pontibus     .... 

Near  Old  Windsor 

Lagecium   .... 

Castleford 

Agelocum  .... 

Littleborough 

Venta  Iceaorum  •     . 

Caister,  near  Nor^ch 

Sitomngo    .... 

Wulpit 

Cambretonio   •     .     . 

Stretford 

Ad  Ausam.     .     •     • 

Witham 

Camalodunuin      •     • 

Maldon 

Canonio      .... 

Fambridg© 

Dorolitum       .     .     . 

Lecton 

Glauoventa      .     •     • 

Lanchester 

Oalava 

Old  Town 

Alone 

Whitley  Castle 

Galacum    .... 

Appleby 

Bremetonadfl  .     .     • 

Overborough 

Coccium     •     «     •     • 

Ribchester 

Condate      .... 

Near  Northwidi 

Segontlum  .... 

Caernarvon 

ConoTium  .... 

Caer  Rhyn 

Van. 

Bodvary 

Caleva  .     .     .     •     . 

Silchester 

Vindomis    .    .     •     . 

Fiuiiham 

Brige 

Broughton 

Sorbrodmnum      .     • 

OldSarum 

Vindocladia     .     .     . 

Near  Cranbum 

Dumovaria      •     •     • 

Dorchester 

Muridunum    .     .     • 

Near  Eggerton 

Scadum  Nunniorum. 

Near  Chiselborongh 

Leucarum  .... 

Near  Ohstonbuty 

Bonium      «... 

Near  Axbridge 

Nidum 

Near  Portbury 

Isoalegua  Augiuta*  . 

Cacrlcon 

Burrium     .     •     •     • 

Usk 

Oobannium     •     •     . 

Abci^garenny 

MagnU 

Kenchester 

BniTinium       •     .    . 

Ludlow 

Urioconium     ... 

Wroxetcr 

Blestio 

Monmouth 

Ariconio     .     ,     •     • 

Near  Ross 

Clivo     .     .    .    .     . 

Gloucester 

Durocornovio  .    .     • 

Cirencester 

SpinU 

Speen 

Calleva 

Silchester 

Venta  SUurum     .     . 

Cacrgwent 

Abone 

Aiinsbury 

Trajectus    «     •    •     . 

Hcnham 

*  The  htad-qnarten  of  the  second  legion. 


Aquis  Soils 
Verluivone 
Cnnelione  . 
Vindocladia 


Bath 

Near  Leckham 

Marlborough 

Near  Cranbum 


These  stations  had  each  a  small  body  of  soldiers 
to  preserve  the  conquest  of  the  island;  ^o secure 
its  taxation  ;  to  protect  the  Roman  colouists ;  of 
which  there  were  great  numbers  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  army,  supposed  not  to  have  been 
less  than  86,000,  which  other  settlers  would 
swell  to  100,000  Romans. 

Ommerce.  If  the  Roman  tyranny  crushed 
all  that  was  noble,  free,  and  intellectual  in  the 
polished  provinces,  not  to  be  otherwise  enslaved ; 
in  the  more  barbarous,  otherwise  useless  to  the 
conquerors,  it  introduced  a  vastly  improved  era. 
When  Claudius  sent  his  army,  the  island  was 
often  called  **  Horrida  Sylva,"  but  such  was  the 
activity  of  Roman  art,  and  the  comprehension  of 
its  intelligence,  that  in  a  few  years  it  exported  to 
Italy,  and  thence  to  all  other  countries,  lead,  iron, 
tin,  gold,  silver,  gems,  pearls,  hides,  skins,  wool, 
cheese,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  jet,  horses,  some  of 
the  swiftest  in  the  world ;  com,  to  the  quantity  of 
800  vessels  a  year;  three  or  four  species  of 
ori^nal  dogs ;  bears  for  sport ;  marl,  lime,  and 
chalk,  the  last  of  which  had  been  an  old  Eng- 
lish manure  and  export.  On  the  other  hand, 
Britain  then  imported,  among  trees,  the  viae,  box, 
laurel,  plane,  chestnut,  elm,  poplar,  pear.damas- 
cene,  melon,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  quince,  and 
the  rose ;  of  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  shrubs  rose- 
mary, lily,  thyme,  violet,  poppy,  mint,  lettuce, 
fennel,  radish,  cucumber,  peas,  beans,  hemp,  flax, 
and  asparagus;  and  of  animals,  the  hare-bound 
and  the  ass,  whose  milk  the  Roman  ladies  used, 
to  procure  a  white  skin.  While  among  the  trades 
mentioned  m  the  Romano-British  colonies,  we 
find  the  innkeeper,  apothecary,  farrier,  bleacher, 
mercer,  turner,  metal-worker,  barber,  paper-maker, 
coiner,  miller,  an4  salt-maker.  To  these  may  be 
added,  that  Uiere  were  in  common  use,  boney. 
pepper,  suga^r,  ginger,  salt,  cordage,  tbe  water- 
mill,  (of  which  there  was  one  at  every  consider- 
able town,)  nearly  all  which  were  brought  and  left 
in  this  country  by  the  Rojnans.  The  principal 
trade  ports  were  London,  Dubris,  Cl^usentum, 
Rhutupae,  Lemanis,  Anderida,  Novus,  ^dumun, 
Sistimlian,  FeUx,  and  Ribchester,  where  Roman 
publicans  or  excisemen  lived  to  secure  the  cus- 
toms, which  are  thought  to  have  amounted  at 
one  time  to  500,000^  a  year.  Many  of  ^hese 
towns  had  a  market,  to  which  the  merchants  were 
obliged  to  bring  then:  commodities  for  sale,  n 
they  were  sold,  a  fortieth  share  went  to  the  go- 
vernment; if  not,  a  less  sum,  for  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  sale.  London  and  Verulum  were 
celebrated  places  for  commerce  and  wealth. 

Before  the  Roman  invasion,  it  U  stated  that 
forty  different  coins  of  money,  of  which  some 
were  silver,  were  issued  by  Cunobelinus,  who  had 
been  probably  instnjictcd  in  this  art  by  the  Gaulisft 
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mocbanta.  At  the  time  of  Cesar,  however,  the 
BrUoDs  chiefly  used  money  made  of  brass  rings, 
and  iron  plates,  whose  value  was  decided  by 
wei|g;hty  which  probably  continued  till  the  fulness 
of  the  Roman  power,  when  they  were  superseded 
by  its  own  perfect  and  numerous  coins,  of  which 
loads  have  been  dug  up  from  different  parts  of 
the  British  empire.  The  British  coins  which 
were  also  issued  by  Cassibelanus,  Prosutagius, 
Boadicea,  Boric,  Cartismandya,  Caractacus,  and 
other  chiels,  were  all  round  but  not  flat ;  made  of 
unmixed  gold,  silver,  and  brass;  and  bore,  at 
first,  impressions  of  animals  and  trees ;  afterwards 
of  the  king's  name,  the  place  of  coinage,  and 
other  devices  expressed  in  Roman  letters.  The 
power  to  coin  was  taken  from  the  natives,  and  its 
resumption  severely  forbidden ;  but  many  of  the 
natives  acquired  large  fortunes  in  Roman  money, 
which  was  all  again  withdrawn  when  the  Romans 
finally  departed,  and  which  accident  alone  would 
partly  overthrow  the  British  commerce. 


In  proportion  as  trade  advanced,  water  car- 
riage came  into  use;  and  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans  the  Britons  abandoned  their  wattled* 
skiffs*  for  large  boats  and  fleeter  galleys,  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand  in  the  harbours  of  Roman- 
ised Britain. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  precisely  the  outlines 
of  the  domestic  state  of  the  Britons  while  the 
Romans  continued  here.  Their  statues,  baths, 
paintings,  music,  learning,  games,  &c.,  of  all  which 
there  was  no  lack  in  the  stations,  villages,  the 
thirty-three  new  Roman  townships,  the  colonies, 
and  the  fortifications  built  by  the  foreigners, 
radically  altered  the  habits  of  the  British  mind, 
and  meliorated  the  public  manners,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  century  or  two  the  resemblance 
between  them  would  be  entire,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  Romans,  who  omitted  nothing  which 
clipped  the  wing  of  liberty,  kept  up  the  dis- 
tinction. 


EMBLEMS  OF  ACTIVE  LIFE  AND  CONTEMPLATIVE  EXISTENCE. 
CFrom  SMegeVs  *' Melodies  of  Lifer) 


THB    BWAN. 

Mt  peaceful  life  is  spent  among  the  waves ; 
its  traces  are  ^he  light  furrows  which  are  lost  in 
the  distance;  and  the  undulations,  scarcely 
moved,  as  a  pure  mirror  repeat  my  form  without 
a  change. 

TH£    SAOLE. 

The  craggy  rocks  are  my  abode  ;  I  wander  in 
the  air  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  ;  in  the  chase, 
in  fight,  and  in  peril  I  trust  to  ray  adventurous 
wing. 

THB    SWAW. 

The  azure  of  the  cloudless  heaven  rejoices 
me;  the  fragrance  of  plants  draws  me  gently 
towards  the  brink,  when  at  sunset  I  balance  my 
snow-white  vrings  on  the  purple  waves. 

THE   EAGLE. 

I  glory  in  the  tempest  when  it  tears  up  the 
oaks  of  the  forest,  and  I  ask  the  thunder  if  it 
delights  in  ruin. 

THE    SWAN. 

Invited  by  the  kind  regard  of  Apollo,  I  dare 
bathe  myself  in  the  waves  of  harmony  ;  and, 
r?pp^g  at  his  feet,  I  hear  the  songs  which 
resound  throuj^h  the  vale  of  Tempe. 


THE    EAGLE. 

I  dwell  even  on  the  throne  of  Jupiter ;  he 
gives  a  sign,  and  I  go  to  seek  the  thunder  for 
him ;  and,  during  my  sleep,  my  drooping  wings 
cover  the  sceptre  of  the  Universal  King. 

THE    SWAN. 

My  prophetic  view  frequently  contemplates 
the  stars  and  azure  vault  which  are  reflected  in 
the  waves;  and  deep  regret  calls  me  to  my 
country,  in  the  region  of  heaven. 

THE    EAGLE. 

From  my  earliest  years,  it  has  been  with 
pleasure  that,  in  my  flight,  I  have  gazed  upon 
the  immortal  sun  ;  I  cannot  stoop  to  the  dust  of 
eiurth,  J  feel  myself  the  companion  of  the  gods. 

THE    8WAK. 

A  quiet  life  yields  easily  to  death ;  when  it 
comes  to  loose  me  from  my  bonds,  and  to  give 
my  voice  its  melody,  my  song,  even  to  my  latest 
breath,  riiall  celebrate  the  solemn  hour. 

THE    EAGLE. 

Tlie  soul,  like  a  glowing  phoenix,  rises  from 
the  pile,  free  and  unveiled;  it  hails  its  lofty 
destiny  ;  and  the  flame  of  deith  renews  it. 


THE   PJIAVE. 


**  The  grave !  The  gravel  what  buried  hopes 
are  there!"  Who  does  not  at  the  sound  of  that 
word,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  summon  up  before 
the  mind's  eye  the  beloved  forms  of  some,  with 
whom  the  most  cherished  and  endeared  recollec- 


tions are  associated.  We  dwell  with  melancholy 
pleasure  on  the  events  of  th?  past;  we  feel  a 
kind  of  chastened  delight  in  calling  to  remem- 
brance scenes  we  have  witnessed,  when  some 
were  by  our  side,  whose  presence  made  nature 


*  PUny  lay*  that  in  tbeie  boats  tho  inkabitanti  tailed,  la  mx  daji,  to  a  certain  island,  which  was  probablj  Inland. 
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more  beautiful,  and  added  a  charm  and  a  loTeli- 
ness  to  each  object  that  appeared  to  claim  our 
admiration.  We  seem  again  to  behold  the  bright 
blue  eye  reading  in  ours  the  pleasurable  emotions 
that  were  rising  in  our  minds — the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  that  soft  hand,  at  whose  touch  the  heart 
thrilled  with  delight,  is  once  more  felt — the 
silvery  tones  of  that  voice,  that  was  as  music  to 
the  soul,  are  again  heard — the  deep  azure  heavens 
are  hanging  above  us,  the  streams  are  glittering 
in  the  vale  below,  and  the  flowers  are  laughing 
in  beauty  at  our  feet ;  we  leap  over  the  bounds 
of  envious  time,  and  for  a  while  are  young  again : 
— youth's  dreams  of  bliss  pass  over  our  spirits — 
the  worid  is  a  scene  of  enchantment — and  hope 
an  elevating  and  delicious  feeling.  But  then 
the  sad  reality — the  gravel  Oh,  how  soon  the 
vision — ^which  the  busy  imagination  had  called 
up,  and  depicted  in  such  beauteous  colours, — 
fades  away ;  and  the  gloom  and  the  silence  and 
the  sadness  of  the  tomb  strikes  awe  into  the 
trembling  and  mourning  spirit. 

To  some,  a  churchyard  presents  a  scene  which 
never  fails  to  call  into  exercise  the  better  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  Not  a  few  of  the  resting- 
places  of  the  unforgotten  dead,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts  of  England,  are  the  most  lovely  spots  I  have 
ever  beheld;  and  I  delight,  whenever  I  am 
travelling,  to  stop  for  awhile  among  such  scenes, 
and,  wandering  amid  the  tombs  which  weeping 
relatives  have  erected  to  the  memory  of  beloved 
friends,  read  the  simple  and  affecting  tributes  to 
departed  worth  the  rudely  sculptured  monuments 
present. 

There  is,  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  village 
churchyard,*  something  that  is  calculated  to 
soothe  and  tranquillise  the  mind,  so  often  ha^ 
rassed  and  perplexed  with  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  the  present  world.  It  is  a  place  for  solemn 
musings ;  and  an  hour's  calm  meditation  on 
themes  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  ob- 
jects by  which  we  are  surrounded,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  make  us  better  men — at  least,  the  feelings 
that  are  awakened  cannot  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  us.  We  are  treading  over  the  ashes  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet — ^they  have  gone  to  their 
rest,  and  their  places  are  occupied  by  others. 
Yet  through  that  churchyard  often  had  their 
feet  wended  their  way  in  youth's  bright  morning, 
in  manhood's  prime,  and  when  the  shades  of  the 
night  of  death  were  fast  falling  around ;  when  the 
mild  and  mellow  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bells  were 
floating  on  the  breeze,  and  inviting  the  children 
of  men  to  the  worship  of  God.  Beneath  that 
porch  they  had  sat  from  the  time  of  "  auburn 
locks  to  reverend  grey;"  over  that  same  land- 
scape their  eyes  had  wandered  ;  the  roof  of  that 
sacred  house  had  echoed  their  songs  of  praise ; 
but  *'  the  fathers,  where  are  they?  "  One  by  one 
were  they  borne  to  their  last  home ;  and  they  who 
wept  at  their  departure  from  earth  were  them- 
selves soon  lamented  as  participants  in  the  **  com 


mon  lot."  **  The  dust  returned  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  returned  unto  God  who  gave 
it- 
It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die — and  the  stoutest 
heart  at  times  must  tremble,  even  though  the 
consolations  and  the  supports  of  religion  are 
afforded.  To  die — ^to  be  shut  up  in  the  cold 
dark  grave,  from  which  no  honours,  no  wealth 
can  snatch  us,  nor  the  tender  solicitude  of  friends 
redeem  us — to  say  "to  corruption,  Tbou  art  my 
father:  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother  and 
my  sister  " — ^this  is  a  solemn — this  b  an  affecting 
thing.  The  grave  is  the  bar  of  separation  be- 
tween friend  and  friend ;  and  when  once  it  has 
claimed  its  victim  no  more  will  his  cheerful  voice 
gladden  the  flreside  circle,  dispirited  at  his  ab- 
sence, no  more  will  his  cheerful  and  smiling 
countenance  enliven  the  home  once  so  happy  by 
his  presence.  How  affectingly  true  are  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

**  O  Death!  all  eloquent,  yon  only  provo 
What  dust  we  dote  on  when  'tia  man  we  love." 

I  have  often  witnessed  the  funeral  solemnities 
in  some  of  our  country  churchyards,  and  could 
never  help  contrasting  the  simplicity  of  sorrow 
then  expressed,  with  the  "pomp  of  woe"  at  which 
the  heart  sickens,  and  which  is  too  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  our  crowded  metropolis.  I 
have  seen  the  aged  mother  follow  her  boy,  her 
only  child  to  the  grave,  and  with  heartreadmg 
anguish  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  the  coffin 
which  contained  all  that  remained  of  him  who 
had  solaced  her  widowed  heart ;  and  a  few  weeks 
more,  I  have  seen  her  borne  thither  to  sleep  by 
his  side. 

I  have  stood  by,  and  wept  with  those  that 
weep,  when  youth  and  beauty — ^than  whom  the 
flowers  that  were  thrown  into  the  grave  were  not 
more  lair — withered  by  the  untimely  blast  of 
death,  have  been  consigned  to  the  dust.  I  have 
seen  the  man  of  hoary  hairs,  and  the  man  of 
matured  and  vigorous  strength,  laid  side  by  side 
in  the  house  appointed  for  all  living;  but  among 
the  most  affectmg  have  been  the  interments  of 
infants.  It  is  agonising  for  parents  to  lose  their 
ofi&pring  just  ripening  into  youth,  or  springing  up 
to  manhood;  but  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
mother  to  lay  her  sinless  cherub  in  the  earth- 
no  more  to  hear  his  prattling  voice,  or  see  his 
playful  wiles — no  more  to  feel  his  rosy  fingers 
parting  her  hair,  or  his  ruby  lips  seeking  the 
maternal  kiss — ^it  is  much  more  rending. 

^'^Tu  hard  to  lay  her  dwUng 
Deep  in  the  cold  damp  earth; 

Hia  empty  crib  to  see, 

His  silent  nursery. 
Once  gladsome  with  his  mirth.** 

I  remember  well  an  affecting  incident  of  this 
nature,  which  occurred  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  A  young  woman,  on  her  way  to  Liver- 
pool, whither  she  was  going  to  take  passage  for 
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the  sister  island,  stayed  a  night  at  the  heautiful 

little  village  of  W .     She  had  roamed  an 

Irish  sulor»  who  dying  suddenly  two  years  after 
their  union,  had  left  her  with  a  babe  six  months 
old,  in  extreme  indigence,  to  struggle  with  afflic- 
tion in  a  pitiless  world,  where  real  distress  is  often 
scorned  and  ridiculed,  and  real  suffering  often 
mialleviated.  But  desolate  as  was  her  condition, 
great  as  was  her  poverty,  she  had  one  solace — 
her  babe,  which  she  bore  in  her  arms  many  a 
weary  league,  without  a  momentary  murmur. 
Often,  when  the  inhumanity  and  unkindness  of 
the  world  pressed  on  the  trembling  spirit  of  the 
unhappy  widow,  and  when  she  lamented  with 
bitter  tears  the  loss  of  her  dearest  earthly  friend, 
the  playful  wiles  of  her  infant  would  beguile  her 
from  her  sorrows,  and  her  heart  would  swell  with 
grateful  emotions  because  that  one  solace  was 
still  left.  The  bright  blue  eye  of  the  father 
beamed  forth  again  in  that  of  her  boy,  and  his 
features  daily  grew  more  into  the  resemblance  of 
his  deceased  parent.  But  who  shall  calculate 
on  happiness  here?  The  night  she  arrived  at  our 
village  the  child  was  taken  ill — three  long  days 
and  nights  did  the  agonised  mother  watch  over 
him,  and  minister  to  his  wants.  But  all  her  care 
and  solicitude  were  in  vain ;  the  fourth  morning 
light  had  scarcely  dawned,  when,  with  a  gentle 
sigh,  the  spirit  of  the  little  sufferer  flew  to  its 
rest.  The  mother  spoke  not — moved  not:  be- 
fore the  inanimate  remains  of  her  child  she  stood, 
with  her  hands  meekly  folded  across  her  bosom, 
the  image  of  sorrow.  The  fount  of  Nature's 
grief  appeared  exhausted — ^iiot  a  tear  moistened 
her  eye,  to  relieve  her  burning  brain ;  and  until 
the  child  was  buried  she  seemed  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  every  thing  around  her.  As  his  little 
coffin  retreated  from  her  view,  her  loud  sobs  told 
of  the  conflict  that  was  passing  in  hei  bosom  :  and 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  service,  she 
leaned  over  the  brink  of  the  grave  to  gaze  at  it 
for  the  last  time,  it  was  with  difficulty  she  was 
restrained  from  throwing  herself  upon  it  Poor 
thing!  all  around  her  looked  upon  her  with  pity 
and  compassion — the  good  clergyman  wiped  a 
tear  from  his  eye,  for  her  sad  tale  of  sorrow  was 
not  unknown  to  hira  ;  and  even  the  rude  sexton, 
although  familiar  with  scenes  like  this,  dashed 
his  hand  across  his  sunburnt  cheek  to  remove  an 
unusual  visitant  that  was  lingering  there. 

The  poor  woman  prepared  to  leave  the  village, 
but  with  far  different  feelings  from  those  with 
which  she  entered  it.   Bereft  of  her  only  source 


of  joy,  she  was  indeed  desolate — the  world  was 
before  her,  but  it  wore  another  aspect  now.  The 
dark  clouds  which  had  been  slowly  breaking  in 
her  horizon,  had  again  closed,  and  were  more 
gloomy  than  before.  Life  yet  remained  to  Aer, 
but  the  object  for  which  she  wished  to  live  was 
for  ever  gone ;  and  the  world  had  lost  its  most 
powerful  charm. 

I  saw  her  the  morning  she  left  W ,  it  was 

at  the  grave  of  her  child.  The  sun  had  just 
arisen — the  fresh  morning  air  was  sighing  around 
the  venerable  elms  that  environed  the  churchyard 
— the  glittering  dew  was  reflecting  the  eariy  rays 
from  a  thousand  blades  of  grass — and  the  path 
she  had  taken  from  the  pavement  that  divided 
the  burial-ground  to  the  spot  where  her  infant 
was  reposing,  was  made  distinctly  visible  by  a 
dusky  track.  She  was  kneeling  with  one  hand 
pressed  to  her  forehead,  and  with  the  other 
something  the  moulds  of  the  grave ;  while,  during 
this  humble  act  of  affection,  her  tears  fell  plenti- 
fully, and  her  suppressed  sobs  told  of  her  deep 
affliction.  When  she  had  levelled  the  newly 
moved  earth  she  placed  a  few  early  spring  flowers 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other  -on  the  sides 
of  the  grave;  and  risuig  from  her  recumbent 
posture  gave  a  glance  of  speechless  agony  at  the 
little  hillock  her  maternal  feelings  had  prompted 
her  to  attempt  to  adorn.  I  thought  her  sorrow 
too  sacred  for  intrusion,  and  repressed  the  desire 
I  felt  stirring  within  me  to  advance  and  endea- 
vour to  administer  consolation. 

She  stood  for  some  minutes  gazuig  silently  on 
the  grave  of  her  child— her  only — her  firstborn 
child — the  lovely  pledge  of  affection  of  one  who 
had  prematurely  passed  away.  I  have  her  image 
still  before  me — ^her  face  sunk  in  her  bosom,  and 
hands  closed  together  in  mute  agony — ^while  the 
only  article  of  mourning  apparel  her  poverty  - 
would  admit  of  her  wearing,  was  a  black  hand- 
kerchief that  was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and 
a  dark-coloured  ribbon  that  crossed  her  faded 
bonnet.  The  world  may  smile,  but  the  tears  I 
shed  then  welled  fresh  and  unbidden  from  my 
heart.  The  poor  weeping  mother  turned  from  the 
spot,  so  hallowed  and  cherished  by  the  charge  it 
had  lately  received,  and  slowly  departed ; — every 
few  steps  pausing,  and  looking  back  to  the  place 
where  the  flowers  were  gently  bowing  their  heads 
to  the  morning  breeze— until  passing  round  an 
angle  of  the  venerable  and  ivy-covered  church — 
I  lost  sight  of  her  for  ever.  Poor  reft  and  sor- 
rowing mother!  my  heart  bleeds  for  thee  still! 


THE  HUDSON  AND  THE  RHINE. 


I  RAO  been  familiar  with  the  Hudson  from' 
childhood.  The  great  thoroughfare  of  all  who  jour- 
ney from  the  interior  of  the  state  towards  the  sea, 
necessity  had  early  made  me  acquainted  with  its 
windings,  its  promontories,  its  islands,  its  cities. 


and  its  villages.  Even  its  hidden  channels  had 
been  professionally  examined,  and  time  was 
when  there  did  not  stand  an  unknown  seat  on 
its  banks,  or  a  hamlet  that  had  not  been  visited. 
Here  then  was  the  force  of  deep  impressions 
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to  oppose  to  the  influence  of  objects  sti)! 
visible. 

To  me  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Rhine, 
while  it  frequently  possesses  more  of  any  particu- 
lar species  of  scenery,  within  a  given  number  of 
miles,  than  the  Hudson,  has  none  of  so  great  ex- 
cellence. It  wants  the  variety,  the  noble  beauty, 
and  the  broad  grandeur  of  the  American  stream. 
The  latter,  within  the  distance  universally  ad- 
mitted to  contain  the  finest  parts  of  the  Rhine,  is 
both  a  large  and  small  river;  it  has  its  bogs,  its 
narrow  passages  among  meadows,  its  frowning 
gorges,  and  its  reaches  resembling  Italian  lakes ; 
whereas  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  its  European 
competitor  is,  that  all  these  wonderful  peculiari- 
ties are  feebly  imitated.  Ten  degrees  of  a  lower 
latitude  supply  richer  tints,  brighter  transitions 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  more  glorious  changes 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  embellish  the  beauties  of 
our  western  clime.  In  islands,  too,  the  advantage 
is  with  the  Hudson ;  for,  while  those  of  the  Rhine 
are  the  most  numerous,  those  of  the  former 
stream  are  bolder,  better  placed,  and,  in  every 
natural  feature,  of  more  account. 

When  the  comparison  between  these  cele- 
brated rivers  is  extended  to  their  artificial  acces- 
sories, the  result  becomes  more  doubtful.  The 
buildings  of  the  older  towns  and  villages  of 
Europe  seemed  grouped  especially  for  effect,  as 
seen  in  the  distant  view,  though  security  was  in 
truth  the  cause ;  while  the  spacious,  cleanly,  and 
cheerful  villages  of  America  must  commonly  be 
entered  to  be  appreciated.  In  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, the  maze  of  roofs,  the  church  towers,  the 
irregular  faces  of  waU,  and  frequently  the  castle 
rising  to  a  pinnacle  in  the  rear,  give  a  town  the 
appearance  of  some  vast  and  antiquated  pile  de- 
voted to  a  single  object.     Perhaps  the  boroughs 


of  the  Rhine  have  less  of  this  pietoresque  or 
landscape  effect,  than  the  villages  of  France  snd 
Italy,  for  the  Germans  regard  space  more  than 
their  neighbours,  but  still  are  they  less  common- 
place than  the  smiling  and  thriving  little  moats 
that  crowd  the  borders  of  the  Hudson.  To  this 
advantage  must  be  added  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  countless  ruins,  and  a  crowd  of  recoUec- 
tions.  Here  the  superiority  of  the  artificial 
auxiliaries  of  the  Rhine  ceases,  and  those  of  her 
rival  come  into  the  ascendant.  In  modem  abodes, 
in  villas,  and  even  in  seats,  those  of  princes  alone 
excepted,  the  banlis  of  the  Hudson  have  scarce 
an  equal  in  any  region.  There  are  Oner  and 
nobler  edifices  on  the  Brenta,  and  in  other 
favoured  spots,  certainly ;  but  I  know  no  stream 
tliat  has  so  many  that  please  and  attract  the  eye. 
As  applied  to  moving  objects,  an  important  fea- 
ture in  this  comparison,  the  Hudson  has  perhaps 
no  rival  in  any  river  that  can  pretend  to  a  pic- 
turesque character.  In  numbers,  in  variety  of 
rigging,  in  beauty  of  form,  in  swiftness  and  dex- 
terity of  handling,  and  in  general  grace  and  move- 
ment, this  extraordinary  passage  ranks  among  the 
first  in  the  world.  The  yards  of  tall  ships  swing 
among  the  rocks  and  forests  of  the  highlands; 
while  sloop,  schooner,  bright  and  canopied  steam- 
boat, yacht,  periagua,  and  canoe,  are  seen  in 
countless  numbers,  decking  its  waters.  There 
is  one  more  eloquent  point  of  difference  that 
should  not  be  neglected.  Drawings  and  engrav- 
ings of  the  Rhme  lend  their  usual  advantages, 
softening,  and  firequently  rendering  beautiful. 
objects  of  no  striking  attractions  when  seen  as 
they  exist,  while  every  sinular  attempt  to  repr^ 
sent  the  Hudson,  at  once  strikes  the  eye  as 
unwortliy  of  its  original — The  Mticknmauer. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 


Shink  in  thy  glory,  then  beantiftil  star  t 
Ftioging  thy  beams  o'er  the  moontains  afar, 
Lighting  the  path  to  the  blossoming  boWerS, 
Bich  with  the  breath  of  the  languishing  flowera. 
Waken  thy  music,  thou  bride  of  the  sky  1 

With  thy  fair  and  thy  shining  brow, 
Come,  for  the  even  is  breathing  her  sigh, 

And  the  voice  of  the  world  is  low. 
Forth*  in  thy  bright  and  thy  glittering  car, 
Ride  in  thy  glory,  thou  beautiful  star ! 

Soft  is  the  song  of  the  murmuring  stream, 
Bright  ia  the  light  of  thy  tremulous  beam, 
Soothing  the  flowers  of  beauty  that  lie 
Streaked  with  the  hues  of  the  orient  sky ; 
The  voice  of  the  syren  that  loves  the  night, 

Is  heard  in  the  shadowy  groves. 
And  the  glowworm  has  lit  up  her  beacon-light, 

To  welcome  the  hour  she  loves. 
Forth  thou  hast  come  from  thy  home  afar, 
Robed  in  thy  glory,  thon  beautiful  star  I 


Oft  hast  then  shone  on  my  vine-dad  home, 
When  the  viaiona  of  bliss  to  my  aonl  have  come ; 
Oft,  when  the  eye  of  the  sleeper  la  dim, 
Watching,  Vye  murmur' d  the  holy  hynm. 
When  the  silent  night,  from  the  deep-blue  skies, 

Her  tears  of  dew  was  weeping. 
And  the  vrandeting  lephyrs  brcnithed  their  sighi 

O'er  the  earth,  so  calmly  sleeping, 
Thou  didst  look  down  from  thy  throne  a£ur, 
Smiling  in  gladness,  thou  beautiful  star  ( 

Bright  is  the  sun  with  his  glorious  light. 
As  he  wakes  up  the  earth  from  the  dream  of  night ; 
Fair  is  the  mom  with  her  shadowj  smile. 
Flinging  ^er  beams  o'er  the  mouldering  pile. 
When  Uie  ivy-clad  tower,  the  village  green. 

And  the  crowded  city  Ue 
Bathed  in  the  light  of  the  virgin  queen. 

As  she  shines  in  the  silent  sky  ; 
But  I  love  thee  most,  in  thy  glittering  car, 
Riding  in  glory,  thou  beautiful  star  t  T.  W.  A. 
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TUEKISH  CRUELTIES  TO  THE  SCIOTS,  AND  THE  TORTURE  IN  TURKEY. 


OuB  readers,  we  doubt  not,  still  shudder  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  heartrending  tale  of 
the  savage  destruction  of  Scio.  The  following 
will  not  fail  to  excite  still  stronger  indignation 
against  the  barbtirous  murderers,  who,  in  a  few 
hours,  laid  desolate  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth,  and  massacred,  in  cold  blood,  so  many 
thousands  of  innocent  and  defenceless  human 
beings.  The  carnage  was  resumed  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Sciot  merchants  fell,  the  unresist- 
ing victims  of  treachery  and  blood.  The  narra- 
tive, after  this  event,  proceeds : — 

According  to  the  Turkish  axiom,  "  that  every 
individual  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
people,"  the  Sciots,  resident  in  Constantinople, 
were  now  every  where  hunted  out  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  merchants,  as  the  Moreotes  had 
been  afler  that  of  the  patriarch.  All  that  resided 
at  the  Khan  fled  and  disappeared.  The  English 
residents  had  hitherto  felt  little  sympathy  for  the 
Greeks;  but  this  last  act  of  Turkish  atrocity 
seemed  to  "  come  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms,"  With  a  generous  disregard  to  any  con- 
sideraUon  but  compassion  for  the  hunted  victims, 
every  house  afforded  them  an  asylum,  even  at 
the  personal  hazard  of  the  proprietor.  Disguises 
were  obtained,  and  passages  secured  for  them  in 
ships*  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  safely 
conveyed  to  Russia,  folded  up  in  sails,  or  packed 
up  in  casks.  In  fact,  all  disinclination  to  be 
entangled  in  the  passing  events  of  the  country 
which  the  Frank  residents  had  Hitherto  shown 
was  now  removed,  and  no  one  hesitated,  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  to  disregard  the  edicts 
of  a  government  that  had  itself  disregarded  every 
law  which  is  recognised  in  civilised  society.  The 
principal  British  merchant  in  Pera,  as  kind- 
hearted  as  he  is  opulent,  was  very  active  on 
these  occasions.  He  had  three  Sciot  gentlemen 
concealed.  He  had  them  shaved,  and  dressed 
with  hats  and  coats ;  and  when  every  thing  was 
prepared,  they  took  the  arms  of  him  and  his 
friends,  and  boldly  walked  down  to  the  custom- 
house, in  the  open  day,  through  the  Turks,  on  their 
way  to  the  ship.  One  of  them  was  so  overcome 
that  he  could  hardly  support  himself,  and  nearly 
betrayed  the  whole  party.  They,  however,  got 
safely  on  board,  were  put  under  a  false  bottom, 
supported  on  casks,  and  arriyed  at  Odessa.  An 
unfortunate  young  man  had  ieipplied  also  to  me  for 
an  asylum,  and  I  could  not  deny  it.  I  dressed  him 
in  my  clothes,  and  the  next  Sunday  brought  him 
to  our  chapel.  After  the  service,  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  some  of  my  congregation. 
They  suffered  him  also  to  take  tlieir  arms,  walked 
quietly  down  the  town,  and  put  him  on  board  a 
vessel  about  to  sail,  in  which  he  escaped. 

My  amiable  old  fnend,  the  Padre  Paolo,  whom 
I  had  left  behind  m  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes, 
%i  Athens,  had  now  arrived  at  Constantinople, 


and  yrus  appointed  chaplain  to  the  French  em- 
bassy. He  resided  in  the  convent  of  St  Louis, 
contiguous  to  the  French  palace,  where  I  paid 
him  a  visit.  I  found  him  in  his  little  cell,  with 
three  gentlemen,  who,  though  in  Frank  dresses, 
had  something  exceedingly  awkward  and  uncouth 
in  their  air  and  maimer,  as  if  they  knew  not  how 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  clothes.  Before  me,  no 
concealment  was  thought  necessary ;  so  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  men  in  their  proper  persons.  They 
were  Sciots,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  pursuit 
of  the  Turks  by  rushing  into  the  convent  Here 
the  good  old  man  would  sooner  lay  down  his  life 
than  suffer  them  to  be  injured;  so  he  provided 
the  Frank  dresses,  and,  when  opportunity  pre- 
sented, had  them  conveyed  to  places  of  safety. 

But  the  asylum  in  which  the  greatest  number, 
perhaps,  took  refuge  together,  was  the  British 
palace-garden.  The  proscription  extended  to  all 
classes,  and  the  meanest  man  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  bom  on  the  island  was  equally 
doomed  to  death  with  the  most  respectable.  A 
large  portion  of  the  artisans  of  the  capital  were 
Sciots,  who  were  esteemed  for  their  integrity, 
as  well  as  ingenuity ;  but  the  majority  were 
gardeners.  Nicolia,  the  palace-gardener,  was  from 
the  island.  An  order  was  issued  that  they  should 
all  appear  at  the  Porte,  and  the  poor  man  came 
to  me  to  know  what  he  should  do.  I  strongly 
advised  him  not  to  go,  and  took  upon  myself  any 
responsibility  for  his  absence.  AH  who  did  ap- 
pear were  seized  and  thrown  into  confinement ; 
and  as  it  was  generally  known  that  death  imme- 
diately followed  imprisonment,  many  of  the  rest 
in  a  panic  ran  to  their  countrymen  in  the  English 
palace-garden.  Every  bush  concealed  two  or 
three  unfortunate  fugitives ;  and  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  them  employment,  in  order  to  afford 
a  pretext  for  their  being  there,  they  were  all 
engaged  as  labourers,  digging  the  ground.  They 
were  of  different  trades,  which  ill  assorted  to  their 
present  employment ;  but  Lady  Strangford,  whose 
kindness  and  humanity  was  ever  accompanied  by 
some  playful  fancy,  made  us  laugh,  in  the  midst  of 
the  peril  and  confusion,  by  directing  that  the 
bakers  should  be  sent  among  the  flowers,  and  the 
tailors  among  the  cabbages. 

Mr.  Leeves  had  at  this  time  received  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  translated 
mto  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek.  Many  of  them 
had  been  bought  by  the  poor  Sciots,  and  were  now 
a  source  of  comfort  in  their  affliction.  One  took 
the  book,  and  a  group  sat  round,  and  listened  as 
he  read  to  them  the  sacred  word  in  their  own 
language,  which  they  heard  with  profound  atten- 
tion. On  one  evening  I  saw  several  groups  so 
engaged,  and  I  never  before  witnessed  in  so 
strong  a  degree  the  great  consolation  which  the 
word  of  God  could  impart.  Many  of  the  poor 
people  expected  every  moment  that  they  would 
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be  sought  out,  and  demanded  by  the  Turks,  and 
consigned  to  that  death  which  so  few  of  their 
countrymen  escaped ;  and  under  this  impression 
they  applied  to  the  book  as  their  only  support  in 
peril.  The  Turks,  however,  did  not  demand  them. 
By  degrees  they  dispersed :  most  of  them  escaped 
to  the  islands ;  and  some  few  returned  to  their 
employment,  when  the  heat  of  persecution  had 
passed.  But  the  persons  who  suffered  most 
acutely  were  the  clerks  and  cashiers  of  the  mer- 
chants. It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Turks  at 
all  times  to  seize  the  saraffs,  or  bankers,  of  any 
victim  who  has  fallen  under  their  suspicion  or 
displeasure,  and  compel  them  to  discover  any 
property  confided  to  their  care.  In  this  spirit, 
such  of  the  persons  in  the  counting-houses  of 
the  Sciot  merchants  as  did  not  escape  were 
aeizpid  and  tortured.  Now,  as  you  seem  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  this  practice,  and  say  that  the 
Turks  never  employ  torture  to  extract  confession, 
and  that  the  rumour  of  it  was  one  of  the  many 
exaggerations  circulated  of  the  country,  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  satisfy  you. 

The  place  of  torture  is  within  the  walls  of 
the  Seraglio,  and  called  the  oven,  because  it  had 
been  used  as  such,  and  this  use  makes  still  a  part 
of  the  torture  inflicted  there.  Before  the  Greek 
insurrection,  rich  bankers,  or  saraffs,  had  been 
those  on  whom  torture  was  generally  inflicted 
here,  particularly  Armenians:  they  were  em- 
ployed by  viziers,  or  other  great  ofllcers  of  state, 
or  by  the  females  of  the  sultan's  family,  and  they 
were  almost  always  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their 
employers.  They  were  the  depositories  of  the 
money  laid  up  for  themselves  if  they  survived,  or 
for  their  families  if  they  did  not.  This,  for  the 
greater  secresy,  was  intrusted  to  them  without 
any  acknowledgment.  On  the  death  or  deposi- 
tion, therefore,  of  any  public  minister,  the  way  to 
get  at  his  property  was  to  torture  his  banker.  He 
is  first  applied  to  for  any  money  in  his  hands,  and 
as  the  return  he  makes  is  never  believed,  and  as 
there  is  no  exbting  document  to  ascertain  the 
amount,  he  is  firequently  compelled,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  torture,  to  surrender  more  than  he 
has  received,  even  to  the  whole  amount  of  his 
own  property.  De  Tott  mentions  the  horrible 
inflictions  suffered  by  an  Armenian  and  his  part- 
ner, sarafls  to  Rachub  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier, 
who  had  married  the  sultan's  sister ;  and  Thorn- 
ton states,  that  he  had  often  heard  personally 
firom  the  survivor  himself  the  torture  he  had  en- 
dured. The  executioner  would  dip  his  hands, 
covered  with  their  blood,  into  the  dish  served  up 
for  their  miserable  repast.  His  partner  expired  in 
the  act  of  infliction. 

Among  the  unfortunate  men  arrested  as  a 
Sciot,  was  one  who  is  called  a  baccul,  that  is,  a 
little  merchant,  who  sells  all  sorts  of  goods  in  his 
shop.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  man  was 
not  a  Sciot,  but  a  Cerigote,  and  so,  as  belonging 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  was,  fortunately  for  himself, 


under  English  protection:  and  our  ambassalor 
sent  over  with  great  promptness  and  humanity  to 
claim  him  as  a  British  subject.  He  was  imme- 
diately restored  to  one  of  the  janissaries  attached 
to  the  palace,  who  brought  him  back  in  safety, 
and  at  a  critical  moment.  T^e  prison  in  which 
he  was  conflned  was  that  of  the  Bostangee  BashL 
I  mentioned  to  you  before  that  it  is  attached  to 
the  Seraglio,  and  is,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  under 
the  eye  of  the  sultan.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  have  gone  over  with  the  janissary  to  the  pri- 
son, which  is  one  of  those  in  which  torture  is 
inflicted,  and  I  was  greatly  vexed  that  a  circum- 
stance occurred  to  prevent  me.  I  charged,  how- 
ever, another,  who  did  go,  to  report  to  roe  &ith- 
fully  what  he  saw  and  learned  on  the  spot,  and  I 
had  the  following  details  from  him,  which  were 
generally  confirmed  by  others. 

There  were  thirty-six  Greeks  confined  there, 
who  were  subject  to  various  inflictions  of  bodily 
pun,  some  of  which  he  saw  them  undergo,  by 
looking  through  an  aperture  in  a  door,  and  others 
were  told  to  him.  One  man  was  stripped  nalced. 
He  was  then  suspended  by  the  feet,  till  the  blood 
accumulated  in  his  head,  and  he  was  nearly 
smothered.  Presently  two  men  came  in  with 
large  clubs,  and  in  that  situation  they  struck  and 
goaded  him  till  he  was  left  without  sense  or 
motion.  Whether  he  died  on  the  spot,  or  lived 
to  undergo  the  torture  again,  my  informant  could 
not  say. 

Another  was  suspended  by  the  ears  on  iron 
hooks,  with  a  weight  appended  to  his  feet,  till 
the  muscles  of  his  face  were  all  displaced,  and  the 
features  so  distorted  that  hb  mouth  appeared  on 
his  forehead. 

A  third  had  a  sharp  instrument  stuck  i^ith 
needles  applied  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  till  the 
points  penetrated  through  the  quick,  and  appeared 
out  at  the  back  of  his  nails. 

A  fourth  had  a  screw  pressed  on  his  wrists  till 
the  joints  were  dislocated,  and  the  back  of  his 
hands  occupied  the  place  of  the  palms. 

A  fifth  had  a  screw  applied  to  his  head  in  such 
a  way  as  to  press  upon  the  temples.  This  was 
closed  by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  compression 
was  so  great  as  to  force  the  eyes  out  of  their 
sockets. 

A  sixth  had  a  metal  cap  applied  hot  to  the 
head.  The  Greeks  wear  a  small  red  cap,  called 
a  fez,  on  the  crown,  under  the  turban,  about  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  saucer*  which  fits  quite  close 
to  the  scalp.  This  was  plucked  off,  and  one  of 
red-hot  metal,  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  colour, 
applied  to  the  head  in  its  place. 

But  the  last  punishment  was  one  which  may 
be  added  to  the  many  existing  proofs  of  the  un- 
changing permanency  of  customs  in  the  east. 
The  oven,  or  furnace,  was  made  hot,  and  into 
this  the  victims  were  thrust,  till  their  beards  and 
the  hair  of  their  heads  were  singed,  and  the  skin 
blistered  off  their  bodies.  The  punishment  of  the 
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burning  ilerj  furnace,  which  the  king  of  Persia 
inflicted  on  the  persecuted  Jews,  was  the  model, 
perhaps,  upon  which  the  modem  Nebuchadnezzar 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace  inflicts  punishment 
on  his  Christian  subjects ;  and  these,  too,  men 
convicted  of  no  offence,  but,  like  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  the  most  upright  and  excel- 
lent of  his  people. 

When  I  heard  these  details,  I  considered  that 
it  was  not  without  reason  I  shuddered  at  the  cruel 
scowl  of  the  white  of  his  eye  when  I  found  my- 
self in  his  presence,  though  at  that  time  I  knew 
nothing,  and,  in  fact,  like  yourself,  wa^  inclined  to 
doubt  the  report  of  these  practices. 

The  Turi^s  seldom  suffer  those  they  torture  to 
escape  with  life,  and  they  are  exceedingly  vigi- 
lant that  no  one  should  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
this  prison-house.  There  are  few,  therefore,  who 
can  attest  them.  I  have  seen  and  conversed, 
however,  with  more  than  one  who  had  undergone 
these  inflictions.  The  first  was  a  Greek  slave, 
who  stood  chained,  with  a  ring  about  his  leg  like 
others,  at  the  gate  of  the  prison  called  the  Bag- 
nio. His  wrists  and  ancles  were  distorted  by 
the  application  of  screws,  and  his  whole  body 
so  crushed  that  he  supported  himself  on  crutches. 
The  torture  was  applied  to  him  to  extort  con- 
fession and  make  discovery,  among  the  first  who 
were  taken  up,  when  the  insurrection  commenced. 

A  second  was  known  to  me  at  the  patriarchal 
press,  at  the  Fanal.     He  had  been  stripped,  and 


a  small  cord  tied  round  his  body  across  his  breast, 
and  under  his  arms ;  by  this  he  was  suspended 
till  it  cut  the  flesh  into  the  bone.  H»  fainted 
with  the  agony,  and  was  taken  down  insensible. 
He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  suffered,  but 
was  informed  for  three  days.  I  knew  also  the 
Greek  superintendent  of  the  foundry.  He  had 
three  sons,  mere  lads.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  insurrection  they  were  all  cast  into  prison  on 
suspicion.  Some  persons,  through  negligence, 
set  fire  to  a  press,  containing  some  papers,  and  it 
was  considered  as  a  design  to  bum  down  the 
foundry.  The  &ther  was  decapitated,  and  the 
lads  tortured  to  confess  what  they  could  know 
nothing  of  at  the  time,  as  they  were  in  confine- 
ment After  great  suffering,  they  were  beheaded 
also. 

Thus,  then,  you  see  the  application  of  torture 
to  extort  confession  is  not  yet  extinct  even  in  the 
fairest  portion  of  Europe.  These  people  not  only 
brought  with  them  every  thing  that  was  barbarous 
in  Asiatic  manners,  but  they  will  not  suffer  to 
die  whatever  was  so  in  Europe.  The  horrid 
practices  of  our  rode  and  ignorant  ancestors, 
which  every  other  nation  has  abolished  for  ever, 
as  too  revolting  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
present  day,  the  Turks  catch  at  and  engraft  upon 
their  own;  and  they  exhibit  at  this  moment 
some  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the  worst 
periods  of  Asiatic  and  European  barbarism.-^ 
Walsh*s  Residence  at  CkmstaiUinopte,  vol.  IL 
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THE  REV.  ROWLAND  HILL.* 


ARTICLB   I. 


Wb  know  not  a  better  introdnction  to  the  following 
brief  notice  of  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom  it 
refers,  than  Mr.  Sherman's  preface  to  Mr.  Jones *s 
Memoir ;  bnt  we  must  content  oundTCs  with  a  few 
extract. 

'*  The  life  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  mutt  ever  be  deeply  in- 
terectins  to  the  chuicbet  of  Christ  in  Britain,  as  it  embraces  a 
portion  of  their  history  in  which  the  most  momentoiu  events 
connected  with  their  present  prosperity  have  transpired.  The 
mental  darkness  and  opposition  to  the  gospel  which  pervaded 
all  ranks  of  society  when  he  comroeneed  his  ministerial  career, 
required  men  of  more  than  ordinary  courage,  influence,  seal, 
and  holiness,  to  hold  forth  the  torch  of  divine  truth  amidst  the 
surrounding  moral  gloom.  It  pleased  God  at  this  period  to  raise 
up  a  band  of  eminent  champions  for  Christ,  who,  careless  of  the 
world's  esteem,  ardently  lOving  their  Saviour,  highlv  valuing 
immortal  souls,  and  believing  the  Gospel  to  be  the  only  remedy 
for  guilty  men,  went  forth  preaching  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  conerming  the  word  with  signs  fol- 
lowtns* 

The  sobject  of  this  Memoir  was  one  of  these  excellent  men. 
The  honourable  fiunily  from  which  he  descended— the  noble 
sacrifices  he  made  to  publish  Christ  to  his  countrymen— the 
eaemr  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  laboxirs — the  Mendship  he 
displayed  towards  all  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ— his  libe- 
rality to  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the 
diffu»ioD  of  divine  truth— his  arduous  struggles  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty— his  extensive  usefulness  in  awaking  multitudes 
tnm  a  death  of  sin  to  a  lifis  of  righteousness— and  his  unl- 
fermty  consistent  character;  miut,  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
render  him  an  object  of  veneration  and  love,  as  a  minister 

•  "  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  M.A.**  By 
William  Jones,  author  of  "  Testamentary  Counsels.**  With 
ft  Ptcfiee,  bj  the  Rev.  James  Sberman,  of  Saxrey  Chspcl 
Fulitr,  Son,  and  Co.,  London. 


eminently  qualified  by  God  for  the  times  In  which  he  appeared, 
and  the  important  station  In  the  church  which  he  occupied."— 
(pp.  vii.,  viU.) 

Speaking  of  two  former  attempts  on  the  life  of  Mr. 
Hill,  (made  in  the  form  of  Memoirs,)  Mr.  Sherman 
closes  bis  just  censnre  of  one  of  the  writers,  with  a 
spirited  vindication  of  what  some  have  deemed  the 
erratic  coarse  which  Mr.  Hill  and  others  thought  pro- 
per to  pursue,  considering  the  state  of  the  church 
and  the  world  at  the  commencement  and  daring  the 
progress  of  their  career. 

*'  I  seise  the  present  opportonitv  to  express  my  fear  that  In 
some  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ,  party  spirit  is  evidently 
increasing,  and  that  narrow-minded  sentiments  in  the  memoirs 
of  liberally-minded  men,  contribute  much  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate it.  Surely  the  walls  of  separation  are  lofty  enough,  and 
the  distance  between  Christians  of  dlfTerent  denominations 
alreadv  too  great,  w.thout  heightening  the  one  and  increasing 
the  other.  The  Bible,  which,  happily,  is  now  in  almost  every 
one's  possession,  shows  such  conduct  to  be  inexcusable.  If  a 
man  of  God  follow  the  mode  of  instruction  which  primitive 
ministers  adopted,  which  Christ  himself  sanctioned,  and  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  commended,  why  should  It  be  considered 
necessary  to  apologise  for  him— to  guard  the  public  mind  from 
the  contagion  of  his  example,— and  to  lessen,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  influence  of  his  labours  f 

In  the  Memoir  of  that  eminently  devoted  man,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Truro,  it  is  more  thsn  intimated  that  the  revival  of 
religion  in  this  country,  which  followed  the  Ubours  of  White- 
field,  Wesley,  Hill,  and  others,  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  them,  instead  of  to  those  servanu  of  Christ  who  confined 
their  labours  to  a  limited  circle,  and  to  regular  and  canonical 
services.  Let  nothing  be  detracted  ttom  the  part  which  such 
excellent  men  took  In  the  revival  of  religion :  let  them  receive 
ttom  the  whole  church  the  due  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
successes  attending  their  regular  labours,  which  all  who  love 
Christ  must  appreciate  and  commend ;  but  let  not  party  Ceding 
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dictate  a  MBfimtal  wUA  to  a»«oalniiy  to  oalvcnal  tettiaionj 
as  it  U  to  the  ordinary  opentions  of  Dirlne  lYorldencc.  it 
thtte  holj  men,  after  0Ootiaerliig  tha  etolBu  of  Immoctal  soola, 
tlM  dutiet  of  their  atatloot,  aod  their  aoeoontabllitjr  to  ihelr 
Master,  eooid  not  see  it  rigbt  to  expose  themielTes  to  ecclesi- 
astical csosuM.  bf  preachiair  beyond  prescribed  limita,  let  duo 
credit  be  given  them  for  scting  up  to  tlieir  conscientious  con* 
▼ictions  or  duty,  and  their  pecvnaslons  tliat  they  could  serre 
Christ  tietter,  and  accomplish  more  good,  by  raoring  in  a 
regular,  rather  than  in  an  eccentric,  mhit ;  but  let  no  uncandid 
attempts  be  made  to  tamM  the  hutrs  of  the  names,  or  lenen 
tha  eftet  aC  tha  labours,  of  those  who  isers  at  least  eqaally  holy 
and  devoted  men ;  and  who,  after  a  diligent  investigation  of 
thair  Saviour's  commands,  a  study  of  tha  conduct  of  his 
apostles,  and  lllled  with  yearnings  of  compassion  for  the 
miseries  of  their  fellow-Immortals,  felt  it  to  ba  their  imperative 
duty  to  go  out  into  the  highways,  and  into  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  to  compel  men  to  come  in,  that  God's  house  might 
be  filled.  These  holy  men  showed  their  sincerity  by  saerifidog 
the  esteem  of  the  great  and  learned,  the  love  aad  respect  of 
their  kindred,  and  the  hopes  of  worldly  advancement,  and  by 
subjecting  themselves  to  obloquy,  scorn  and  personal  danger,  to 
save  souls  firom  ruin.  Statesmen,  and  philanthropists,  and 
historians,  and  ministers,  have  planted  on  their  graves  ever- 
greens and  Bweet'blooming  flowers,  ftill  of  fragrance  and  beauty ; 
and  if  any  sacrilegious  hand,  in  the  darkness  of  bigotry,  at- 
tempt to  uproot  them,  the  whole  Christian  church,  with  tha 
sword  of  truth,  will  keen  guard  around  their  graves,  and  pie- 
serve  them  flrom  the  spoiler."— <pp.  viii.— x.> 

In  the  cooTentional  and  heraldic  aense  of  the  term, 
Mr.  HiUwM  bom  a  gentleman.  His  father  was  a  baro- 
net, Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  to  this  title  his  brofher  succeeded. 
The  present  tiord  HiU,  the  commander-in-chief  of  her 
majesty's  forces,  is  his  nephew.  But  there  is  no 
dignity  of  birth,  or  dtstioction  of  fsme  that  can  be  for 
a  moment  compared  with  the  nobility  which  eminent 
talents,  consecrated  to  the  highest  purposes,  confer 
npon  their  possessor.  In  every  view  we  therefore  con- 
sider  the  Rev.  Rowland  HiU  as  the  most  iUustrions 
member  of  his  family. 

"The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  bom  at  Hawtestone  on  the  2Srd 
of  August,  1744.  His  disposition  was  lively,  and  he  was  fond, 
in  his  early  days,  of  those  sallies  of  wit  and  playfulness  which 
enlivened  the  passing  moment,  and  to  which  he  often  referred 
even  till  the  close  of  life.  This  liveliness  of  spirit  remained 
with  him  all  liis  davs  ;  and  many  incidents  are  recorded  In  the 
memories  of  his  falthfUl  domestics,  in  which  he  displayed  that 
happy  cheerfulness  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics. 

"  Mr.  HiU  obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  at  the 
roral  grammar-school  of  Shrewsbury,  which  was  fbunded  Ij 
Edwaid  VI.,  and  has  been  in  high  repute  for  many  years. 

"  The  honoured  parents  of  Mr.  Hill  were  distinguished  for 
their  upright  and  oorrsct  conduct,  and  stood  deservedly  high  in 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  them.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  fesr  that  the  youthful  steps  of  their  child  were  not  guided 
by  them  into  *  the  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  life.' 

"  The  mind  of  Sir  Rowland  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
been  greatly  opposed  to  evangelical  truth;  since,  when  the 
rector  of  his  parish  refused  his  pulpit  to  a  faithfUl  minister  and 
friend  of  his  son  Richard,  he,  *  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
candour,  told  him,  that  he  should  be  welcome  to  preach  in 
his  chapel ;  an  offer  which  was  accepted  with  thankfulness.' 

"At  an  early  age  Mr.  HiU  appears  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  religious  impressions,  firom  reading  Dr.  Watts'  beautiful 
hymns  fbr  children,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  a  christioa 
lady.  These  impressions  were  afterwards  strengthened  by 
hearing  his  brother  Richard  read  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Beveridge, 
supposed  to  be  the  one  on  *  Behold  tlie  Lamb  of  God.' 

''On  Mr.  HUl's  removal  to  Eton.  Mr.  Richard  HiU  felt 
deeply  interested  in  tho  spiritual  welfare  of  hiit  brother.  His 
pious  sister  Jauo  also  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  importance 
ef  early  devotedness  to  God.    It  is  ssid  that  Sir  Richard  was 


accustomed  to  place  his  hand  tmon  his  brother's  shoulder,  and 
exclaim, '  Rowland,  Rowland,  if  you  do  not  repent,  and  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  be  etcmaUy  lost.'    Assuring 


him  that  before  he  was  at  his  age,  it  pleased  God  to  show  him  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  his  soul,  although  ho  often  neglected  the 
convictions  which  he  then  felt.  He  aOectionately  admonished 
Rowland  '  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  bad  example  of  his  school- 
fellows.' 

In  1761,  Mr.  HUl  was  sent  to  Eton  when  he  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  whither  he  was  foUowed  by  the  advice  and 
prayers  of  his  beloved  relatives.  Here  he  was  exposed  to 
those  peculiar  temptations  which  have  proved  fatal  to  many 
promising  young  men.  At  this  time  he  was  occasionally  the 
subject  of  deep  distress,  from  the  recollection  of  the  words  '  The 
end  of  these  things  is  death."-^pp.  91—34.) 

A  long  and  interesting  letter,  about  this  time,  was 
addressed  to  him  by  his  brother,  Sir  Richard,  which 
powerfully  impressed  his  mind,  and  greatly  aided  the 
good  work  already  begun  in  his  heart* 


"It was  soo«afttrhamacfaad  tha  aga  ofalgirtsM,  thst  Mr. 
HUl  entered  into  hU  Master's  *  sweet  wrvice,' u  hTf^aentlT 
termed  it.  He  was  tauA  of  Illasu«ting  his  gratafU  fMinti  tt 
that  time,  by  relating  the  tale  of  a  pov  acgro  who  had  beeo 
kindly  treated  by  his  employer.  After  he  hsd  been  some  time 
m  his  sef  vise,  the  master  kindly  said  to  his  slave, « Nov  JOS  ais 
of  age,  you  may  go  where  you  please,  and  serve  any  mauer 
you  think  proper.  I  did  not  buy  you  ta  keep  yon  as  a  iUv^ 
but  that  yea  might  ei^  the  sweeu  of  Uberty.  Yoo  csn  lest t 
my  house  to-morrow  if  you  like.*  The  poor  slave  was  melted 
bf  ths^fower  of  kindness,  and,  with  the  deepest  eaotica,  hi 
dearmassa;  oh  I  not  f 


exclaimed,  *  Me  leave  you,  my 
world.    Me  want  no  wages  to  se. . 
at  one  dear,  me  wiU  come  in  at  de 


tlbrsUds 


world.    Me  want  no  wages  to  serve  you ;  if  massa  turn  me  oat 
-"  ->ne  daer,  me  wiU  come  in  at  de  odcr.'"— (pp.  42, 43.) 

During  his  residence  at  Eton,  Mr.  HiU  fivquent^  displsjcd 


the  wit  and  humour  which,  through  lUb,  enriched  hb  eenvms- 
tion.  These  waa  ones  a  diacussiAa  among  ths  seholsn  on  tho 
letter  H.  Some  contended  that  it  had  the  fuU  power  oft  letter, 
but  others  thought  it  was  a  mese  aspirate,  and  that  it  might  bt 
omitted  altogether,  without  any  dlMidvantage  to  our  laagiMce. 
Mr.  HiU  earneiMly  contended  for  its  continnsnce,  sdding,  *To 
me  the  letter  H  is  a  most  iavaluaUe  one,  for  if  it  be  takes  swsr. 
I  shaU  be  a<  aU  the  days  of  my  Ufe.' 

*'  At  the  dose  of  1764,  Mr.  HtU  removed  to  Cambridne.  He 
first  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  St.  John's,  bat  altervsids  be 
became  a  fellow  commoner.  At  this  time  he  was  decidedJr 
devoted  to  Ood,  and  this  was  his  strong  defence  agsiait  tbs 
pecaliar  temputioos  to  which  he  was  then  exposed.  Hiss  Jmm 
Hill,  when  writing  to  Lady  Glenorehy,  refers  to  Rowlasd'i* 
residenee  at  Cambridge,  and  givea  a  painM  descrtptioo  of  the 
times.  '  I  trust,'  she  remarks,  *  that  he  will  ever  sUod  (siihful 
to  the  cause  of  his  crucified  Master,  whether  he  be  sdmitted  m 
a  minlater  of  the  GosmU  to  preach  in  his  name,  or  not,  but, 
alas,  to  such  a  deplorable  apostacy  is  the  world  come,  that  youns 
men  who  are  steadtasdy  attached  to  the  ehurch,  aad  lite 
exemplary  Uves,  can  hardly  get  their  testimonisb  slgacd  te 
orders.' 

••  Even  at  this  period,  there  were  m.  few  poscMs  st  Cambridfi 
who  were  wiUing  to  deny  themselves,  to  uke  up  the  cross,  and 
to  follow  Christ.  The  late  Rev.  Daviel  Simpson,  of  MsccletfieU, 
Pentycross.  of  WaUingford,  and  others,  counted  it  sU  Jot  to 
suffer  persecution  for  their  Muter's  sake  " 

"  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  following  extrset,  describes  the  oeeassiiaai 
of  the  pious  band  of  his  friends,  during  their  residence  at 
Cambridf^'e  :— 

"  '  Our  custom  was  to  read  with  each  other  tha  Gieek  Tcil»> 
meat,  and  other  evangelical  publications :  these  meetings  ve 
always  concluded  with  prayer.  The  univeisity  was  aimoet  is 
toul  darkness.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if,  for  such  cxeftiM^ 
and  for  some  other  strong  symptoms  bf  a  methodUttcvl  hia»t 
we  were  specially  marked,  and  had  the  honour  of  beinc  poiotcd 
at  as  ths  curiosities  of  the  day.  Thia  did  good.  Othcn  Mm 
joined  us,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve :  somo  of  them  weie 
Nteodemian  dUeipUs;  others  have  proved  bold  sad  nsefU 
xnlnisters ;  and  some  of  them,  I  trust,  havs  been  taken  to 
glory."'^-<np.  45—48.) 

"Under  the  eounads  of  Mr.  Berridge,  and  other  friends,  Mr. 
HiU  preached  '  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ '  before  be  had 
completed  his  coUegiate  course.  His  first  attempt  appesn  to 
have  been  in  a  cottage  on  hia  Ihthcv^s  estate,  wlwie  he  n- 
pounded  to  the  poor  people  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  Be 
afterwards  pri>ached  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambrid^:  sad, 
aeeompanied  by  Peotycroas.  Simpson,  and  others,  Ip  visited  in 
Jails,  workhouses,  and  sick  rooms,  cailing  sinnen  to  repent* 
ance."— (pp.  49,  SO.) 

"The  early  path  of  Mr.  HiU  was  not  without  thorns.  Ht 
found  that  through  much  tribtUation  he  had  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Not  only  were  his  parents  opposed  to  his  religioni 
course,  but  his  tutor  strongly  condemned  his  irregularities.  Is 
his  latter  years  he  occasionally  referred  to  parental  opfositioo, 
but  always  with  the  feelings  of  a  great  mind.  Never  did  he  !!«• 
get  the  Divine  command,  *  Ronour  thy  fether  and  mother.' 

"  There  is  a  statement  in  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hawkestone,  that  an  alTecting  scene  was  once  witnessed  in  tho 
family  mansion.  The  parents  of  the  youthftil  preacher  inriKted 
on  his  fri>ing  up  his  erratie  career,  while  the  son  respectftaUy 
but  firmly  contended  for  liberty  of  conscience.  At  the  moment 
a  positive  threat  of  exclusion  from  the  family  circle  was  iuued. 
the  Divine  words  cheered  the  sufferer,  and  kept  him  steadily  to 
his  purpose:  '  When  my  father  and  my  mother  foisake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up.' 

"  The  mind  of  Mr.  HiU  was  formed  in  too  sensitive  a  mooM 
not  to  feel  most  keenlv  the  opposition  he  experieneed  on  hit 
return  to  the  beautifol  and  splendid  scenery  of  Hawkestone; 
though  surrounded  by  the  most  lovely  attractions  of  nature,  bo 
found  no  peace.  His  own  remark  on  the  subject  strongiy  de- 
scribes his  condition.  '  Hawkestone  is  now  a  ftimace  indeed.' 
But  he  was  enabled,  through  the  timely  grace  given  t»  him,  'w 
glorify  his  heavenly  Father  in  those  fires.'  «At  the  dose  of  his 
life  he  was  walkhig  on  the  terrace  at  Hawkestone,'  states  Mr. 
Sidney,  *  when  he  remarked  to  a  lady  who  was  with  him.  snd 
who  had  witnessed  the  affectionate  attentions  which  wen  psi-i 
him  by  Sir  John  HiU  and  hie  famUy,  '  You  have  seen  how  I  am 
now  received  here,  but  in  my  youth  I  have  often  paced  this 
spot  bitterly  weeping;  whUe,  by  moat  of  the  inhabitaoU  of 
yonder  house,  I  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  to  my  famOy. 

•  Lady  Glenorehy's  Ufe,  page  89. 
t  First  Journali  psge  4. 
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Bqt/  he  added,  whilst  the  iwn  fell  down  Mt  aged  cheelt,  '  It 
was  Ibr  the  cause  of  my  Ood.' 

**  The  Cither  of  our  renerable  Mend  Allowed  him  hiit  a  imaH 
annual  income,  on  account  of  his  strong  disapproval  of  his 
ceodnet.  It  was,  therefore,  a  common  ooeurrence  Ibr  him  to 
tcKvel  in  his  Maater**  serTiee,  not  having  a  shilling  i^  hie 
pocket,  and  without  knowing  in  the  morning  'where  he  should 
rest  at  night.'  His  mother,  from  her  mistaken  notions  of 
rclipon,  was  his  strongest  foe.  Mr.  Hill  felt  very  deeply  her 
removal  from  the  worjd,  and  improved  the  event  at  the 
Tabernacle  in  London,  from  2  Samuel  xxiU.  5,  '  Although  my 
house  be  not  so  with  God ;  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  ever- 
lasting covci^ant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure:  for  this  is 
an  mr  salvation,  and  iH  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to 
grow.' 

"  Notwithstanding.  l^Ir.  Ilill  found  his  greatest  spiritual  foes 
to  be  those  of  '  his  own  household,'  yet  he  continued  to  preach 
the  word,  *  in  season  and  out  of  season.' 

"  In  his  village  labours  he  was  often  insulted  by  the  people, 
and  considered  by  them  a  wild  enthusiast,  although  he  spake 

*  the  worda  of  truth  and  soberness.'  He  frequently  referred  to 
thcae  tco^ons  with  calm  delight,  pe^uaded  that  he  was  then 
msfe  ih9  mens  of  leading  many  touli  to  the  Redeemer."— 

•'  Early  in  the  yew  176^  Mr.  HiU  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A. 
He  was  a  diligent .  student,  notwithstanding  his  numerous 
engagcmenta,  and  though  *  a  fellow-commoner,'  his  name  ap- 
peared In  the  list  of  henonra. 

**  Immediately  alter  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  anxious  to  obtaiii  ordination,  but  his  irregular 
course  threw  many  difficulties  in  his  way.  On  this  subject  he 
says, '  For  visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  and  expounding  the 
acriptmes  in  private  houaea,  X  met  with  no  leas  than  six 
reftiaaJa.  before  I  gained  admission  into  the  establisl^ed  church, 
—but,  blessed  be  God,  all  this  proved  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  "The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  him,  and  the  remainder 
thereof  ahall  he  restrain." ' 

"The  mind  of  Mx.  HiU  was  kept  in  painful  suspense  for 
nearly  four  years  on  the  subject  of  ordination.  During  this 
period,  however,  he  was  '  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season/ 
in  his  Biaater'a  work.  He  not  only  preached  in  disaentlng 
cbapela,  but  he  continued  his  itinerant  tours  through  many 
paru  ci  England.  He  was  pelted  with  eggs  and  stones,  lam- 
pooned, and  burnt  in  effigy ;  but '  none  of  these  things  moved 
him.' 

**  On  the  death  of  Whitefield.  in  177Q,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Ilill  would  succeed  him  at  the  Tabernacle  and  Totten- 
ham-court chapels ;  but  this  was  not  the  will  of  God.  Mr.  Hill 
waa  anxious  for  episcopal  ordination,  and  he  was  not  disposed 
to  take  a  step  which  might  have  excluded  him  altogether  from 
official  connexion  with  the  esUblished  church.  Mr.  Hill's 
labours  in  both  chapels  were  greatly  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  under  one  sermon  at  Tottenham-court  many  sinners  were 
led  to  enquire,  *  What  shall  I  do  be  saved  ?' "—(pp.  63—65.) 

••In  1771,  on  the  Sabbath  evening  of  the  1 7th  of  June,  Mr. 
HiU  preadicd,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  market-p1ac<j  of  Wotton- 
nnder-edge,  Gloucesterslilre,  f^om  Eph.  v.  19;  the  good  effects  of 
the  attempt  he  then  commenced  have  continued  to  this  day. 
In  thnt  town  he  afterwards  built  a  Ubemacle  for  God,  endowed 
alma-heuMa  for  its  memlters,  and  made  it  hia  summer  residence. 
There  many  sinners  have  been  led  to  God,  and  the  'despised 
itinerant.'  by  his  will,  has  made  arrangements  for  supporting 
the  religious  interest  which  he  established  in  that  town. 

Mr.  Hill  appears  at  this  season  '  to  have  experienced  it  to  be 
all  joy  that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  persecution  '  for  the 
take  of  his  dear  Master.  Though  he  was  passihg  through  the 
paths  of  tribulation,  yet  all  his  trials  were  to  be  overruled  for 
the  promotion  of  hia  Saviour's  cause.  The  Christian  plant 
must  often  be  watered  by  affliction,  ere  it  comes  to  maturity,  or 
its  beauties  can  be  fully  developed."-<pp.  65,  66.) 

•*  After  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  Mr.  Hill  waa  ordained  a 
deacon,  by  Dr.  Willis,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  Trinity 
Sunday.  1773,  without  any  promise  or  condition  whatever.  The 
liitle  parish  of  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  fur- 
nithcd  him  a  title  for  orders.  He  remained  there  as  curate 
about  twelve  months,  where 

'  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.'  • 

In  that  church  he  preached  hia  first  sermon,  on  June  Jf>,  1773, 
fi^om  I  Cor.  ii.  1.  2,  which  he  afterwanls  printed,  with  the  title 

•  The  Gospel  Message,'  and  dedicated  it  to  the  rector  of  the 

^"TbenSusai  of  ^veral  bishops  to  ordain  Mr.  Hill  did  not 
induce  him  to  discontinue  his  'irregular'  mode  of  proclaiming 
the  Boepel  to  sinners,  which  led  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  to  refuse 
him  priest's  orders.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  pass  through 
life  •  wearing  only  one  ecclesiastical  boot.' 

••  After  leaving  his  curacy  at  Kingston.  Mr.  Hill  preached  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  hia  father's  residence  at  Hawkeatone,  who 
contioued  his  opposition  to  hia  son,  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
him  hack  into  that  vineyard  in  which  it  was  his  desire  that  he 
should  exclusively  labour. 

*•  Mr  Hill  sought  a  temporary  retirement  in  Yorkshire,  ana 
lenained  for  ft  teaaon  with  an  old  college  friend,  who  greatly 
tneonraBed  him  in  hia  course.  At  Leeds  he  was  the  means  of 
enlightening  many  souls,  and  thus  he  had  the  approbation  of 

•  Mr.  HUl'i  salary  WM  forty  pounds. 


God  with  him,  though  many  men  were  epeaUng  tvtt  of  him. 
He  afterwards  preached  with  groat  auceesa  at  the  Tebemadea 
in  London,  Plymouth,  and  Bristol.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
walked  by  faith,  through  a  elonded  path.  All  earthly  thinge 
were  against  him,  and  yet  he  believed  that  he  was  pursuing  the 
course  which  was  agreeable  to  his  heavenly  Father's  will.  His 
itinerant  labours  were  eminently  useful,  particularly  among  the 
coliiers  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol. 

"  In  1773  Mr.  If  ill  contemplated  a  most  interesting  change 
in  his  condition  of  life.  He  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
Hiss  Tudway,  whose  brother  represented  the  city  of  Wells  in 
Pariiaraent.'Mpp.  76.  77.) 

"  In  the  vear  1774  Mr.  HiU  appears  to  have  enjoyed  unparal- 
leled popularity.  •  He  preached  charity  sermons  in  many  of 
the  London  churches,  where  the  churchwardens  and  overseero 
turned  .Methodists  pro  tempore,  and  had  their  plates  filled  by 
the  contributions  of  Mr.  Hill's  followers.  He  was  frequently  at 
Si.  John's,  Wapping,  where  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  his 
natural  disposition  for  drollery,  which  he  afterwards  deeplv 
regretted.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  observing  that  his  audi- 
tory was  unusually  large,  and  made  up  of  seafaring  persons, 
who  were  not  celebrated  for  overmuch  religion,  he  remarked, 
*  I  am  come  to  preach  to  great  sinners,  notorious  sinners,  pro- 
ftoe  sinners,'  and,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  exclaimed,  '  yea, 
to  Wapping  sinners.'  This  climax  operated  like  an  electrio 
shock  through  all  the  congregation,  and  highly  offbnded  some 
of  the  Infaabitanta  of  that  polite  part  of  the  town,  who  ooncebred 
themaelvea  materially  inauited  by  anch  a  debaaement  of  their 
place  of  abode.'* 

"  No  one  could  be  intimate  with  Mr.  Hill  without  discovering 
the  evident  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  when  requested  to  occupy 
pulpits  in  the  church ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  severe  mortifi- 
cation it  gave  him  to  be  excluded  from  them."— <pp.  9.1,  04.) 

"  After  having  preached  with  great  success  In  the  churches 
and  chapels,  streets,  fields,  and  commons  of  London  and  its 
vicinity,  he  waa  anxious  to  ei^oy  a  more  settled  life.  In  the 
vear  1780  Mr.  Hill  felt  a  atrong  deaire  to  introduce  the  Gospel 
into  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis ;  and  after  much  prayer  for 
Divine  guidance,  '  the  cloud  rested '  on  the  spot  where  Surrey 
chapel  now  stands."— <p.  07.) 

"  On  the  24th  of  June,  1782^  the  first  stone  of  Surrey  chapel 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Hill,  on  which  occasion  he  preached  from  Isaiah 
xxviii.  16,  '  Therefora,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God.  Behold  I  lay 
in  Zion  tot  a  foundation,  a  atone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precioua 
comer-etone^  a  sure  foundation ;  he  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste.'  On  this  occasion  great  numbers  were  collected 
together.  After  the  sermon,  suitable  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Willsi,  Piercy,  and  Medley;  and  fervent 
prayer  was  offered  up  that  the  new  tabernacle  might  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  God."— {p.  103.) 

"  On  the  8th  of  June,  1789,  the  chapel  was  solemnly  opened 
for  Divine  worship,  when  Mr.  Hill  delivered  his  first  sermon, 
ft-om  I  Cor.  i.  23,  'But  we  preach  Christ  cmcified,  unto  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but 
unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  Ood.'  t  The  evening  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piercy,  fVom  the  text,  '  Arise,  O 
God,  and  plead  thine  own  cause.' 

"An  aAteropt  was  successftilly made,  during  the  service,  to 
disturb  the  congregation.  A  report  was  raised  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building  was  insecure,  end  was  giring  way.  The 
eonfhsion  that  ensued  was  very  great.  Mr.  Hill,  f^om  the 
pulpit,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stUl  the  tempest.  Many  peraons 
were  materially  injured,  though  no  lives  were  lost.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  a  ball  was  fired  at  Mr.  Hill  while  in  the  pulpit, 
which  providentially  passed  over  his  head ;  but  the  miscreant 
waa  never  discovered."— (p.  106.) 

"  Mr.  Ilill  printed  this  sermon,  to  prevent  all  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  doctrines  which  he  intended  to  preach,  his  address 
on  laying  the  foundation-stone  having  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. He  was  soon  the  subject  of  a  violent  attack  flrom  one 
of  the  reviews  of  the  day.  His  sermon  was  called  '  the  first- 
burn  child  of  absurdity ; '  and  it  was  stated  that  only  a  depraved 
mind  could  give  currency  to  the  sentiment  'that  the  imagina- 
tion of  man's  heart  was  only  evil,  and  that  continually.'  1  his 
strange  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  temark  made  by  a  learned  barrister,  who  complained  of  the 
bad  taste  of  the  evangelicals,  in  comparing  man's  own  righteous- 
ness to  '  filthy  rags.' 

"  Mr.  Hill,  in  r*  preface  prepared  to  hia  first  sermon,  refers  to 
Ixis  reviewer's  remarks :  '  Their  ignorance  also  tauKht  them  to 
tell  the  public  how  my  infatuated  hearers  would  walk  for  miles 
uncovered,  during  the  severest  rain,  by  the  side  of  my  carriage, 
singing  hymns ;  that  I  have  frequently  spoken  till  I  have  spit 
blood,  and  much  injured  my  constitution  by  my  extraordinarily 
energetic  mode  of  delivery.  Now,  it  would  be  the  greatest  piece 
of  ill  manners  to  presume  to  say  I  am  well,  when  a  body  of  such 
learned  gentlemen  pronounce  me  to  be  sick ;  yet,  such  are  the 
wonderful  eflects  of  my  fanaticism,  that  1  feel  no  more  bad 
consequences  from  my  much-injured  constitution,  th.in  if  my 
zeal  had  never  exceeded  the  completest  representative  of  lazi- 
ness in  a  cassock.' 

"  The  weekly  services  at  the  chapel  have  been  since  regularly 
held  on  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and  on 
Monday  evenings,  when  the  members  of  the  church  meet  topo- 
ther  and  receive  an  address  from  the  pastor ;  and  also  on  Tues« 

♦  Eccleaiaatical  Biography,  vol.  iv.,  p.  571. 
t  See  Religious  Tract  Society  Catalogue,  964. 
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d«j  tveningi  and  Frldftj  morniiifft.  On  the  Lord's  daj,  the 
Mriptaiml  Mnriee  of  the  Chiuneb  of  Kaglaad  U  read,  somewhat 
abridged,  particularly  by  the  omiuieo  of  the  oommunion  ser- 
▼iee,  whieh  it  only  naed  at  the  time  of  the  monthly  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance. 

*'  An  excellent  organ  waa  erected  tot  the  use  of  the  congr^a* 
tlon,  which  is  still  considered  a  very  superior  instrument,  and 
was  long  played  by  the  late  Mr.  Jacob,  who  rose  to  great 
eminence  for  his  musical  talents."— (pp.  100, 107.) 

"After  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Hill  at  Surrey  chapel,  he 

Cnerally  resided  in  London  tnm  November  until  the  dose  of 
ay,  when  he  retired  for  a  season  to  his  beautiful  residence  at 
Wotton-under-edge,  or  commenced  his  much-loTed  itinerating 
labours.  During  his  absence  from  London  his  pulpit  waa  sup- 
plied by  ministers  of  ditlbrent  denominations,  all  holding  the 
esaential  doctrinei  of  the  GospeL     The  Tenerable  Benldge, 


PentycnMS,  Olaaseott,  Venn,  and  Soott,  the  oonmsntator  of  tht 
established  church,  preached  CiithAiliy  the  truth  as  it  is  la 
Jeans,  at  Surrey  chapeL"— <p.  116.) 

The  most  eminent  dissenting  ministers  co-operated 
with  these  liberal  cleiigTmen  in  sustaining  the  Isboiin 
snd  extending  the  n^ulness  of  the  pastor  of  Surrey 
chapel. 

"  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Rev.  William  J«r,  of  Bath,  hu 
paid  his  annual  visit  to  the  congregation :  and  his  servlcet  aie 
as  acceptable,  now  '  the  almond-tree  flourishes,'  as  when  '  the 
dew  of  youth '  waa  upon  him.  He  has  eonflrmed  manjr  in  the 
faith,  and  led  many  tnoughtlesa  prodigals  to  the  Saviottc  of  iln- 
ners."— (PP- 120>  I^IO 


GEMS. 


AORBEIIBNT    OF    PROPHBT    AMD  APOSTLB. — ^Tho 

agreement  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  with  the 
things  themselves,  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles 
following,  make  np  one  organ  or  great  instrument 
tuned  by  the  same  hand,  and  sounding  by  the  same 
breath  of  the  same  Spirit  of  God. — Leighion. 

Maonipicbncb  and  Sublimity  of  tbb  Human 
Form. — ^There  needs  no  better  proof  of  our  inslinc- 
tive  feeling  of  the  immense  expression  of  which  the 
haman  figure  is  capable,  than  the  uniform  tendency 
which  the  religion  of  every  country  has  betrayed  to- 
wards Anthropomorphism,  or  attributing  to  the  Deity 
the  human  form.  And  behold  the  effects  of  this 
familiar  object  every  day :  no  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  its  mechanism,  no  degrading  views  of  human 
nature,  not  the  most  swinish  compost  of  mud  and 
blood  that  was  ever  misnamed  philosophy,  can  avail 
to  hinder  us  from  doing  involuntary  reverence  to  any 
exhibition  of  migesty  or  surpassing  beauty  in  human 
clay. 


Thb  Wabrior.— While  the  philanthropist,  a  fU- 
low-worker  together  with  God,  in  exploring  snd  giving 
effect  to  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  nature,  li  de* 
vising  means  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  angment  the 
happiness  of  the  world ;  the  warrior  is  revolving  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  his  mind  plans  of  future  daolation, 
terror,  and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded  with  captives,  cities 
emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  laid 
waste,  are  amongst  his  proudest  trophies  1  The  fabric 
of  his  fame  is  cemented  with  tears  and  blood:  and  if 
his  name  be  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the 
shrill  cry  of  suffering  humanity;  in  the  cnrses  and 
imprecations  of  those  whom  his  sword  has  reduced  to 
despair.— it.  HaU, 

Affliction. — ^As  the  snowdrop  comes  amid  snow 
and  sleet,  appearing  as  the  herald  of  the  rose,  and  the 
harbinger  of  summer,  so  religion  comes  amid  the 
blight  of  afliiction,  to  remind  us  of  a  perpetual  sum- 
mer, where  the  sun  never  retires  behind  a  wintiy 
doud. — Temple, 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


Lakb  of  Tibbri as.-— About  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  Tiberias,  having  travelled  about  two  hours 
along  the  side  of  the  lake;  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  more  pains  appeared  to  have  been  taken  to  con- 
struct the  road  where  it  was  very  rocky,  than  in  most 
parts  of  Syria  which  we  had  visited.  The  modem 
town  of  Tiberias  is  very  small,  it  stands  close  to  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  is  walled  round  with  towers 
at  equal  distances.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  which  are 
discernible  by  means  of  the  walls  and  other  ruined 
buildings,  as  well  as  by  fragments  of  columns,  some  of 
which  are  of  beautifiil  red  granite.  South  of  the  town 
are  the  famous  hot-baths  of  Tiberias :  they  consist  of 
three  springs  of  mineral  water.  We  had  no  thermo- 
meter; but  we  found  the  water  too  hot  to  admit  of  the 
hand  being  kept  in  it  for  more  than  fifty  seconds.  We 
endeavoured  to  boil  an  egg,  but  without  success,  even 
out  of  the  shell.  Over  the  spring  is  a  Turkish  bath, 
close  to  the  lake's  side,  which  is  much  resorted  to, 
particularly  by  the  Jews,  who  have  a  great  veneration 
also  for  a  Roman  sepulchre  which  is  excavated  in  the 
cliff  near  the  spot,  and  which  they  take  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Jacob.  Beyond  the  baths,  a  walk  runs  from  the 
lake  to  the  mountain's  side,  which  rather  perplexed 
us  when  we  were  taking  the  measures  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Tiberias;  but  it  has  since  appeared  evident 
that  the  wails  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the  south,  and 
that  this  was  the  fortification  of  Vespasian's  camp,  as 
appears  from  Josephus,  who  places  it  in  this  position. 
The  lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water ;  but  the 
land  about  it  has  no  striking  features,  and  the  scenery 
is  altogether  devoid  of  character. — Irby  and  Manglee, 

China. — Kien  Long,  Emperor  of  Chinsi  inquired 


of  Sir  G.  Staunton  the  manner  in  which  physidaoi 
were  paid  in  England.  When,  with  some  difficoitj, 
his  mi^esty  was  made  to  comprehend  the  manner  of 
paying  their  physicians  so  well  in  England  for  the  time 
they  were  sick,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  any  man  well  in 
England  who  can  afford  to  be  ill  ?  Now  I  will  inform 
you  how  I  manage  my  physicians:  I  have  four,  to 
whom  the  care  of  my  health  is  committed :  a  certain 
weekly  salary  is  allowed  them ;  but  the  moment  I  am 
ill,  their  salary  stops  till  I  am  well  again.  I  need  not 
inform  you  that  my  illnesses  are  very  short." 

Spain. — A  learned  and  witty  Frenchman,  doring 
his  stay  in  Spain,  went  to  visit  the  celebrated  library 
of  the  Escurial,  and  waa  astonished  at  finding  the 
librarian  an  exceedingly  narrow-minded  and  ill-read 
man.  The  King  of  Spain  condescended  to  ask  the 
learned  Frenchman's  opinion  of  the  library.  "  Sire," 
he  replied,  "  the  library  is  admirable,  excellent ;  bat 
you  should  promote  the  librarian  to  the  office  of  mi- 
nister of  finance — for  he  is  quite  clearly  a  man  who 
never  meddles  with  the  treasure  intrusted  to  his  »>*• 

Portugal.— My  guide  said  that  the  wood  abonnded 
in  wolves,  and  desired  me  to  observe  the  stamp  of  s 
tree  recently  felled,  telling  me  that  a  young  mw. 
assailed  by  three  of  those  ferocious  animals,  had  taken 
refuge  in  its  branches,  and  had  afterwards  cutitdora, 
as  a  memorial  of  his  escape,  and  in  testimony  of  bis 
gratitude.  I  thought  this  an  odd  mode  of  retumiag 
thanks,  and  tacitly  determined  never  to  endanger  mj 
safety  for  an  inhabitant  of  Meleahada.  Different 
nations  have  certainly  different  modes  of  expressing 
their  sense  of  services  conferred:  a  Portuguese  f**"  • 
tree  for  the  same  reason  that  an  Englishman  vookl 
effectually  protect  iU-^Porhtgal  and  Gallieia, 
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THE  PENSIONER. 


A  rvw  years  mnce,  for  the  restoration  of  my 
health,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  waters  of  Lake 
Geoi)^,  and  the  country  ad^jacent.     This  section 
of  country  is  well  known  ;  for,  independently  of 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  fort  and  battle-grounds 
of  Ticonderoga,  where  many  a  warrior  bled  in 
our  Revolutionary  struggle,  its  scenes,  in  them- 
selves, are  objects  of  great  interest.  The  passing 
stranger  can  scarcely  refrain  from  feeling  very 
sublime    emotions,    as    he    rambles    over  the 
grounds,  and  surveys  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort, 
now  almost  gone  to  decay.     He  cannot  well  re- 
frain, if  he  possess  a  tolerable  share  of  imagina- 
tion, from  calling  to  his  mind  the  heroes  and 
struggles  of  other  times.     He  will  fancy  he  can 
almost  hear  the  savage  yell,  and  see  uplifted  the 
murderous   tomahawk ; — can  almost    hear    the 
roar  of  thundering  cannon,  and  see  the  fall  of 
groups  of  the  dying.     But  awful  and  interesting 
as  may  be  the  emotions  which  imagination  and 
recollection  awaken,  while  recalling  the  deeds  of 
days  gone  by,  they  can  scarcely  transcend  those 
which   he  feels  while  he  surveys  the  sublime 
scenes  opened  to  his  view,  in  every  direction, 
around  Lake  George.  The  beautiful  transparency 
of  the  waters,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  which  seem  to  rise  out  of  the 
very  waves,  and  by  which  they  are  pent  up  in 
one  vast  reservoir,  produce  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  loves  to  contemplate  nature  in  her  noblest 
and  richest  apparel,  a  state  of  the  most  interested 
and  delicious  feeling.    What  traveller  has  passed 
this  way,  and  did  not  feel  himself  transported  at 
the  sight  of  Rogers'  Rock,  stretching  its  proud 
summit  to  the  sky  ?     Often  does  the  stranger,  as 
he  is  gliding  swiftly  in  his  boat  down  the  lake, 
when  he  comes  in  full  view  of  this  rock,  request 
the  watermen  to  rest  on  their  oars,  that  he  may 
contemplate  its  sublimity  in  silence.     I  can  dis- 
tinctly recollect  my  emotions  when  I  first  saw 
iL      I  had  heard  its  story,  and  the  circumstances 
which   gave  name  to  it,  and  fancied  I   could 
almost  see  the  bold  Rogers,  and  his  daring  fol- 
lowers* descending  its  steep  and  then  icy  declivity, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  the  astonished 
and    blood-thirsty   savages  shouting   above    on 
its  bleak  summit,  and  looking  down  with  the 
keenest  vexation  upon  those  who  so  lately  had 
been  their  prisoners,  and  who  were  to  have  been 
burnt  alive  on  that  very  summit,  whence  none 
but  themselves  would  have  dared  to  descend.  It 
was  such  scenes  that  I  intended  to  make  my 
study  and  delight,  as  I  left  home,  and  in  two 
days  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  passed  from  one 
end  of  this  lake  to  the  other,  they  may  have 
observed  on  the  eastern  shore,  about  ten  or 
eleven  miles  from  the  outlet,  a  little  cottage.  It 
itands  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  glen,  a  few  rods 
(No.  29.     July  19,  1837.— 2rf.]  Vol.  i. 


distant  from  the  waters  edge.  A  little  cove  puts 
up  from  the  lake,  between  the  rugged  mountain 
on  one  side,  and  the  southern  skirt  of  the  glen 
on  the  other.  The  clouds  in  a  lowering  day 
are  always  seen  to  rest  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  which  arise  on  each  side  of  the  ravine, 
which  stretches  off  to  the  east  of  the  cottage. 
Half  way  up  these  heights  the  eagle  builds  her 
nest,  without  fear  of  molestation,  and  seems  to 
look  down  from  her  conscious  elevation  in  de- 
fiance of  man  below.  The  whitewashed  cottage 
and  the  swelling  mountains  have  a  pleasing  and 
imposing  effect,  when  viewed  firom  the  water.  It 
was  here,  one  evening,  I  requested  the  boatmen 
to  land  me,  as  I  was  returning  from  the  excur- 
sions of  the  day. 

There  are  seasons  in  the  life  of  almost  every 
man,  when  he  needs  not  the  formality  of  an  intro- 
duction to  a  stranger  to  enable  him  to  commence 
an  acqufldntance.  The  mind  is  in  such  a  state 
of  buoyancy  and  good  feeling,  that  we  feel  every 
stranger  whom  we  meet  to  be  an  acquaintance, 
and  every  human  being  our  brother.  Such  were 
my  feelmgs,  as  I  walked  leisurely  towards 
an  elderly  and  venerable  looking  man,  who  sat 
beside  his  humble  dwelling,  enjoying  the  calm 
pleasures  of  the  evening.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tation of  strangers,  he  invited  me  to  take  a  seat 
outside  him.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  introduced 
myself  to  a  plain,  open-hearted,  but  poor  man, 
upon  whose  bead  probably  sixty  winters  had  shed 
their  snows.  His  countenance  was  intelligent, 
though  there  was  an  expression  of  sorrow  upon 
it.  He  seemed  to  possess  an  intellect  endowed 
with  good  sense,  of  a  sober,  meditative  cast.  He 
portrayed  in  lively  colours  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  around  him,  which  showed  that  he  had 
not  yet  become  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
nature  by  the  lapse  of  years.  He  adverted  also 
to  the  fast  approaching  hour  when  he  should  no 
longer  be  animated  by  these  scenes.  "  Stranger," 
said  he,  with  seriousness  and  emphasis, "  see  you 
that  setting  sun?  Though  it  may  set  to-night  m 
darkness,  yet  it  will  rise  again  to-morrow,  and 
rise  perhaps  in  far  brighter  glory.  But  soon  my 
sun  will  set  to  rise  no  more,"  It  may  rise,  said  I, 
in  eternity.  The  poor  pensioner,  for  such  I 
learned  he  was,  was  silent ;  and  I  could  see  the 
tear  standing  in  his  eye,  as  with  a  worthy  hos- 
pitality he  invited  me  into  his  cottage  to  remain 
for  the  night,  I  could  not  accept  the  invitation, 
but  promised  to  call  on  the  following  morning. 
I  then  took  my  leave  of  him ;  and  as  we  glided 
swiftly  down  the  lake,  aided  by  a  stiff  breeze,  I 
could  not  help  revolving  in  my  mind  the  adven- 
tures of  the  evening.  Early  in  the  following 
morning,  I  left  my  lodgings  for  the  pensioner's 
cottage.  The  aged  man  was  waiting  to  receive 
me,  and  did  receive  me  with  all  the  cordiality  of 
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an  old  acquaintance.  I  found  in  the  cottage  of 
this  poor  but  worthy  man,  all  that  neatness  aiid 
industry  could  do  to  make  him  comfortable  and 
happy ;  for  at  best  his  health  was  but  poor,  and 
be  appeared  to  be  sinkmg  to  the  grave  under 
the  accumulated  weight  of  infirmity  and  years. 
Though  he  seemed  to  possess  an  imagination 
which  could  soar  above  the  monntaiDS  which 
surrounded  hhn,  and  visit  the  busy  abodes  of 
man  beyond  them;  yet  he  appeared  like  one 
insulated,  and  shut  out  from  the  bustle  and  per- 
plexities of  the  world,  uid,  with  few  regrets, 
eould  have  parted  with  it  for  ever.  There  was, 
however,  the  love  of  one  tender  object  whieh 
attached  him  to  iife.  Nothing  conld  exceed 
the  filial  affection  of  his  lovely  daughter,  over 
whom  the  fond  father  had  doated  for  seven- 
teen years.  Her  mother  had  died  ra  her  in- 
fancy, and  to  the  bereaved  father  had  been  left 
the  sole  eare  and  saperintendence  of  the  educa- 
tion of  bis  infant  child.  His  other  ehildren 
had  been  snatched  away,  one  after  another;  and 
it  was  not  a  wonder  that  the  affections  of  the 
mourning  fiither  had  taken  such  firm  hold  of  bis 
daughter,  sinee  she  was  all  that  now  remained  of 
a  once  mimerons  family.  The  war-worn  veteran 
gave  me  a  mimite  history  of  his  file.  He  related 
lus  most  interesting  adventures  in  the  Revoh»- 
tionary  struggle.  He  had  been  advanced  to  a 
station  of  some  honour  and  trust  in  the  Americaa 
army,  was  placed  near  the  body  of  his  general, 
and  had  served  in  many  daring  and  hazardous 
enterprises.  He  had  cultivated  the  fields  of  this 
little  glen,  while  be  had  been  able  to  labour,  and 
from  them  he  had  gleaned  a  scanty  though  com- 
fortable support.  In  one  comer  of  his  little  ftum, 
he  pointed  out  the  graves  of  his  wife  and  children. 
"  My  sweet  Jane,**  said  the  old  man  with  tears, 
**  is  the  very  image  of  her  mother,  whom  I  laid 
here  almost  seventeen  years  ago.  She  has  the 
same  temper,  and  manifests  the  same  assiduity 
to  make  me  happy.  She  knows  Kttle  of  the 
mother  she  has  lost ;  though  often,  as  she  has  sat 
on  my  knee  in  her  childhood,  has  she  wept  when 
I  told  her  the  story  of  her  mother.  I  used  often 
to  tell  her  of  the  virtues  of  her  of  whom  both  she 
and  myself  were  bereft,  that  I  might,  if  possible, 
form  her  mind  upon  the  same  model ;  for  it  was 
that  very  mother  who  taught  me,  that  to  be  con- 
versant with  virtue  is,  in  a  measure,  to  become 
virtuous  ourselves."  And  was  your  daughter 
always  assiduous  to  promote  your  weUkre  as  now? 
"  No,  she  was  not  always  so.  Though  she  po»> 
sessed  an  amiable  temper,  yet  she  used  some- 
times to  manifest  the  waywardness  of  youth. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  prayers  of  my  poor 
dying  wife,  that  her  infant  child  might  be  spared 
in  mercy  to  its  father,  and  be  to  me  all  that  she 
would  have  been  had  her  life  been  prolonged. 
Never  shall  I  forget  her  last  petition  for  her  little 
offspring,  as  she  pressed  it  to  her  expiring  bosom 
fbr  the  last  time,  and  then  holding  it  in  her  feeble 


arms,  she  said, '  Blessed  Saviour!  I  beseech  thcc 
to  be  the  God  of  my  child,  as  thou  hast  been  my 
God — to  sanctify  its  heart  as  I  hope  thou  hast 
sanctified  mine.  I  know  thou  art  aMe  to  safe  it. 
1  dedicate  my  child  to  thee.  I  leaive  it  in  thy 
arms.  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  it  to  perish  from  thy 
own  arms.  THoft  wilt  remeasber  thy  ancient 
covenant  and  promise.  I  give  my  child  to  thee. 
Blessed  Saviour  1  accept  my  hunMe  effering.* — 
Her  voice  fiuM.  Tliese  were  her  last  words  ?^ 
she  soon  expired.  Ob)  Mr.  £.,  you  know  not 
how  good  a  womaR  ny  wife  was.  1  have  often 
heard  her  in  the  thicket,  just  hy  us,  or  yonder, 
where  onee  stood  *  a  littie  hovel,  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  prayer  for  me.  If  any  are  Christiaiis,  1 
have  no  doubt  she  was  one.  And  ray  beloved  Jane 
was  not  so  like  her  modier  as  she  is  now,  till  two 
years  ago,  when  a  missionsry  called  here  two  or 
three  times,  and  gave  her  that  little  Bible  yon 
saw  standing  upon  her  shelf.  For  a  time  I  wished 
my  daughter  had  never  seen  tile  misaioDsry,  she 
was  so  unhappy.  She  could  do  nothing  bot  resd 
her  Bible,  and  weep.  But  after  a  time  her 
mourning  was  turned  to  joy,  and  she  has  been 
ever  since  beseeching  me  to  be  a  Christian.  She 
is  just  what  her  mother  used  to  be,  and  often 
have  I  heard  her  praying  for  me,  in  the  same 
manner  and  plaee  as  her  mother  used  to  pray.  I 
was  once  a  disbeliever  in  the  Christian  religion- 
thought  it  all  to  be  the  device  of  man ;  and,  for 
a  long  time  after  I  mairied  my  wife,  I  thought 
she  was  a  visionary,  under  the  influence  of  a 
heated  imagination.  But  upon  a  candid  and  im- 
partial examination  of  her  feelings  and  conduct,  I 
was  fiilly  comrinced  that  they  sprang  firom  pore 
and  steady  principle^  of  which  I  had  no  expe- 
rience. To  witness,  as  I  do  daily,  how  religion 
influences  all  the  conduct  of  my  Jane,  and  maizes 
her  happy  under  all  circumstances,  serves  to 
make  me  believe  how  blissful  is  the  lot  of  those 
who  possess  it.*  He  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  would 
have  proceeded ;  for  I  perceived  he  was  interested 
in  the  subject.  But  ^e  approach  of  a  boat  to 
the  shore  drew  our  attention,  and  we  walked  for- 
ward to  meet  it.  It  conveyed  a  smaU  party  of 
young  people,  who  had  called  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  the  pensioner  and  his  daughter.  As 
the  day  was  fisr  spent,  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
whole  party,  not  without  leaving  a  promise  that  I 
would  call  frequently.  I  had  become  but  little 
acquamted  with  that  lovely  daughter  on  whom 
the  old  man  leaned  for  support.  There  was 
somethmg  so  retiring  about  her,  and  yet  so 
winning;  so  simple,  and  yet  so  elegant;  so 
humble,  and  yet  so  eicalted,  that  I  could  not  but 
admire  a  character  made  up  of  such  contrasted 
qualities.  I  had  learned  enough  to  know  that 
she  was  intelligent  without  ostentation,  and 
modest  without  awkwardness.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  the  old  man  which  I 
did  not  understand.  He  was  frank  and  generous, 
but  he  seemed  not  to  admit  me  to  the  deepest 
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feelings  of  his  bosom.  He  was  cheerful,  but  he 
was  not  happy.  Something  seemed  to  lie  with 
weight  upon  his  mind. 

With  almost  the  dawn  of  the  first  fair  day»  I 
betook  myself  to  my  boat,  intending  to  take  the 
cottagers  by  sarprise,  and  sit  down  with  them  to 
their  cheerfol  breakftot    The  sun  had  risen,  and 
was  beginning  to  pour  down  his  cheerful  beams 
ak>og  the  ravine,  between  the  high  mountains, 
when  I  armed  at  tlie  glen.     All  was  stOl,  except 
tiie  frr-off  whistling  watermen,  who  were  urging 
their  boats  in  yarioos  directions  over  the  clear 
bhie  lake  i  and  I  saw  no  living  creature  aroond 
the    cottage,   except  the  large   Newfoundland 
mastiff,  which  lay  by  the  door«   As  I  approached 
the  dwelling  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice.     It  was 
the  clear  sweet  voice  of  the  daughter,  reading 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.     I  approached 
nearer.  She  read  with  an  emphatic  but  tremulous 
tone  of  Toice,  **  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father ; 
and  will  say  to  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
Heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  wor- 
thy to  be  called  thy  son  ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants."  At  this  moment  I  heard  a  sobbing, 
and  the  old  man  burst  into  tears.  In  a  few  minutes 
an  was  hushed.  "  Father,"  said  the  daughter,  be- 
seechingly, ••  God  will  receive  you  if  you  go  to  him 
as  the  prodigal  went  to  his  father."  "  Kneel  down 
beside  me,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  the  pensioner. 
••  Oh  I  Thou,  who  didst  cause  light  to  shine  out 
of  daikness,  shine  Into  my  benighted  soul.  Thou 
who  didst  receive  the  repenting,  returning  pro- 
digal, receive  me,  who  am  worse  than  the  pro- 
digaL"     After  a  pause — "  It  will  not  do — I  can- 
not— Oh,  Jane  pray  for  me."    Jane  did  pray  for 
hhn  ;  and  I  could  not  but  weep  as  I  listened  to 
her  earnest  supplications  for  her  poor  father,  and 
joined  my  prayers  with  hers  for  his  relief.     She 
soon  ceased,  and  I  would  have  retreated.     But 
I  could  not  go ;  for  now  was  explained  what 
had  been  so  mysterious,  and  I  desired  to  learn 
what  I  had  failed  to  learn  before,  and  if  posnble 
to  administer  relief.     The  old  man  opened  the 
door,  and  seemed  surprised  at  seeing  me ;  but 
such  was  his  salutation  that  I  knew  I  was  not  un- 
Ivelcome.     He  was  aware  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  his  situation,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal it.     I  stepped  forward  and  took  from  the 
shelf  a  neat  little  Bible,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  preserved  with  care  though  much  used. 
Hie  eyes  of  the  daughter,  which  lately  had  been 
soflhsed  with  tears,  now  beamed  with  joy  and 
hope.   1  opened  at  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  and  read 
it.     I  commented  upon  the  nature,  necessity, 
and  reasonableness  of  true  repentance.     I  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  repentance  would   be 
acceptable  to  God,  through   the  sacrifice   and 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  old  man  was 
moved,  and   the  countenance   of  his   daughter 
brightened  with  joy  as  she  said,  "  Father,  I  know 
repentance  to  be  a  happy  feeling."     The  interest 
this  little  fasaHj  manif^ed  in  my  welfsffe  wa» 


much  increased  by  this  morning*s  visit.  I  had  been 
revealed  to  them  in  a  new  character,  and  they 
regarded  me  not  only  as  a  friend,  but  also  as  a 
Christian.  I  learned  from  the  daughter  the  his- . 
tory  of  her  father's  feelings  lor  several  months 
past  It  was  more  than  six  months  since  he 
began  to  look  forward*  with  seriousness,  to  a 
future  world ;  and  for  many  weeks  he  had  been 
in  much  the  same  state  of  mind  as  that  in  which 
I  now  saw  him.  In  my  further  IntarTourse  with 
him  that  day,  I  was  convincs^  that  he  was 
anxious  to  secure  tiie  better  portion ;  but  he  was 
selfish.  He  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  yet  he 
would  not  repent.  His  anxiety  was  not  produced 
by  fear  but  by  conviction. 

For  sevend  succeanve  days  I  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  cottage.  I  endeavoured  to  instmct 
him;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  Indeed  it  was 
not  necessary.  He  was  well  instructed  in  his 
duty.  But  there  seemed  to  be  an  unyielding 
obduracy  in  his  heart  which  endeavoured  to  re- 
ject every  offer  of  mercy.  His  obstinacy  was 
not  so  open  and  tumultuous  as  steady  and  per- 
severing. He  knew  it  to  be  wrong,  but  he  would 
not  overcome  it.  The  principles  of  a  depraved 
heart  were  in  vigorous  and  successful  exercise. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  returning  firom  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  day,  I  thought  I  would  nm  my 
boat  into  the  cove  by  the  pensionei's  dwelling. 
A  heavy  cloud  was  hovering  in  the  west,  which 
seemed  to  presage  a  storm ;  and,  as  I  was  alone, 
I  scarcely  dared  to  attempt  the  voyage  homeward. 
On  going  on  shore  I  found  tiie  old  man ;  but  his 
daughter  had  gone.     I  was  told  the  had  been 
sent  for  by  a  sick  friend,  whom  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  vi^t      It  was  about  sunset  when 
we  walked  down  to  the  beach,  to  look  out  for 
the  boat  which  should  bring  home  the  sole  com- 
fort of  her  anxious  father.    **  I  do  not  nrach  like 
that  dark  cloud  yonder"  said  the  old  man,  as  we 
stood  upon  the  shore.    **  Though  my  sweet  Jane 
has  never  slept  from  under  the  paternal  roof,  I 
hope  she  will  not  attempt  to  return  to-night." 
The  shadows  of  evening  were  fast  falling.     As 
we  could  descry  nothing  of  the  daughter,  we 
returned  to  the  cottage.     It  was  not  long  before 
the  portending  storm  came  on  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  the  waters  were  swept  by  one  of  those 
terrible  gusts  with  which  Lake  George  is  some- 
times visited.     The  heaving  and  white  foaming 
billows  of  the  lake  made  a  gloomy  contrast  with 
the  surronnding  darkness.  A  deep  dusk  hung  over 
the  face  of  things,  and  we  cofdd  discern  only  enough 
to  see  tlie  havock  which  the  storm  was  making 
abroad.     As  we  sat  silently  by  the  window, 
looking  out  upon  this  scene,  we  thought  we  heard 
cries  of  distress.     In  a  moment  we  were  upon 
the  beach,   but  it  was  so  dark  that  we   eouki 
distinguish  objects  only  at  a  little  distance.     All 
was  again  hushed,  except  the  troubled  billows 
and  howling  blast,  and  we  stood  listening  ki 
breathless  silence.     Again  we  heard  a  cry.     It 
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was  the  last.  The  old  pensioner's  heart  died 
witliin  him,  for  he  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  his 
daughter.  The  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from 
some  one  not  far  from  the  shore.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  mastiff,  which  stood  beside  us,  plunged 
into  the  waves.  He  was  gone  a  long  time,  but 
at  length  returned,  dragging  by  his  mouth  the 
drowned  girl.  We  made  every  effort  to  resuscitate 
the  lifeless  body,  but  all  was  unavailing.  The 
soul  had  left  its  earthly  tenement,  and  flown  to 
another  and  heavenly  world.  We  carried  the 
body  of  poor  Jane  into  the  cottage,  and  laid  it  on 
the  humble  couch  it  had  so  often  occupied. 
The  poor  old  roan  seemed  alive  to  all  those  heart- 
rending pangs  which  his  forlorn  condition  now 
made  him  realise.  His  feelings  were  the  feelings 
of  despair.  He  sat  down  by  the  bedside  of  her 
who  lately  was  so  lovely — hid  his  face  in  both 
his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I 
would  have  soothed  him,  but  I  knew  I  could  not. 
After  the  first  paroxysms  of  agony  and  grief  had 
subsided,  by  degrees  he  grew  more  calm.  But 
I  thought  his  calmness  was  incapacity  to  endure 
such  poignant  grief,  and  that  he  was  exhausted 
by  the  tempest  of  his  feelings.  I  could  see  by  his 
countenance  that  there  was  not  peace  within. 
The  cottage  was  still  as  the  mansion  of  death. 
While  the  bereaved  father  sat, intently  viewing  the 
inanimate  features  of  his  child,  the  last  ray  of  hope 
seemed  to  expire,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  tie 
to  bind  him  to  earth.  That  night  was  dreadful  to 
ns  both.  The  storm  was  raging  fearfully  without, 
while  all  was  hushed  like  the  silence  of  the  tomb 
within,  rnie  old  pensioner  was  the  first  to  in- 
terrupt the  stillness.  "  I  did  not  think  that 
the  flower,  which  bloomed  so  sweetly  in  the  morn- 
ing, would  be  so  withered  and  dead  at  night. 
Oh  I  Jane,  Jane!  it  is  hard  to  part  with  thee — 
for  ever  tool — ^in  one  short  hour  torn  from  my 
aged  arms!"  His  feelings  were  too  big  for  utter- 
ance, and  his  voice  faltered.  But  he  struggled 
hard  for  self-possession,  and  soon  resumed :  **  I 
was  always  poor — but  never  so  poor  as  now. 
Oh!  Jane,  how  fondly  have  I  nourished  thee! 
Seventeen  years  thou  hast  been  my  sole  com- 
panion! How  kind  wast  thou  to  me,  my  daughter! 
Thou  art  gone.  Shall  I  never  more  hear  from 
thee  the  fervent  prayer  for  thy  poor  father — 
never  more  hear  thy  kind  entreaty  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God?  Ah,  never!  Oh!  that  I  might  be 
what  thou  wast,  when  thou  left  thy  &ther*s 
dwelling!  But  there  is  no  hope  for  me."  Here 
the  old  roan  again  burst  into  tears.  After  a 
short  pause, — **  Yes«  I  have  one  resource  :  I  will 
arise,  I  will  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say. 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  before 
thee,  and  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  thine.  Oh! 
Saviour  of  sinners!  let  me  come  to  thee — ^let  me 
call  thee  my  Father !  I  have  no  friend  but  thee. 
I  have  abused  thee — abused  thy  mercy — I  am 
the  chief  of  sinners!  Oh!  gracious  Saviour, 
1  come  to  ihee,  ashamed  and  guilty.     If  I 


perish,  I  will  perish  at  thy  feet.  Here,  Lord, 
I  am— do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  to  thee."— 
The  pensioner  ceased — ^bis  heart  was  melted 
within  him.  The  thoughts  of  the  dead  no 
longer  occupied  his  mind.  There  was  a  glow 
of  fervour  upon  his  countenance.  His  soul 
seemed  to  be  elevated  above  this  world,  holding 
communion  with  its  God.  We  were  both  silent; 
but  I  trust  we  both  prayed.  I  cannot  tell  all 
that  happened  on  that  night  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  we  spent  the  night  in  prayer  by  the  bed- 
side of  Jane.  The  murmuring  spirit  of  the  father 
seemed  to  be  hushed  into  meek  submission.  He 
could  kiss  the  hand  by  which  be  was  smitten, 
and  thank  his  heavenly  Father  for  the  chastise- 
ment. There  was  a  pleasing  serenity  upon  his 
countenance,  even  in  the  chamber  of  death,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  AH  is  well.* 

With  the  early  light  of  the  next  rooming,  I 
went  out  to  visit  the  neighbouring  settlement,  to 
invite  the  attendance  of  two  or  three  female 
friends,  to  perform  their  last  ofl&ces  of  kindness 
for  the  deceased,  and  to  make  the  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  her  funeral.  As  I  walked 
along  towards  my  boat,  I  observed  a  little  skiff 
stranded  upon  the  beach.  It  was  the  same  which 
conveyed  Jane  so  near  the  paternal  dwelling  the 
preceding  evening.  This  circumstance,  and  a 
hat,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance,  told  me  that 
Jane  Mandeville  was  not  the  only  person  who 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  watery  death.  The 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  were  soon  spread  wide,  and  deep 
was  the  feeling  excited  in  every  breast  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  George.  The  next  day  was  the 
Sabbath ;  and  there  was  sadness  upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  convened  at  the  glen.  The 
mourners  were  not  relatives ;  for  old  Mandeville 
had  none  remaining.  But  they  had  known  Jane  in 
her  childhood — ^had  known  her  in  her  riper  years; 
and  many  were  the  tears  which  were  shed  that 
day  upon  her  coffin.  The  missionary  who  called 
at  the  glen  two  years  before,  stood  among  the 
mourners.  He  had  heard  of  Jane's  death  at  the 
settlement,  and  hastened  to  pay  his  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  deceased,  and  to  comfort  the 
bereaved  father  in  his  affliction.  But  there  was 
no  need ;  for  he  felt  a  consolation  in  his  bosom 
of  more  value  than  worlds, — a  consolation  which 
nothing  on  earth  could  have  imparted.  As  the 
funeral  procession  moved  slowly  towards  the 
burial-place  of  the  old  pensionei^s  family,  there 
was  a  deep  and  thoughtful  silence  througfhout 
the  little  concourse.  The  bearers  placed  the 
coffin  beside  the  grave.  The  missionary  uncovered 
his  head,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  as- 
sembly. They  were  tender  and  appropriate,  and 
flowed  from  a  feeling  heart.  The  coffin  was 
lowered  into  its  narrow  cell.  I  looked  upon  the 
old  pensioner.  A  tear  was  standing  in  his  eye, 
but  there  was  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  bosom. 
He  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  grave,  and,  after 
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looking  into  it,  he  looked  round  affectionately 
upon  the  assembly,  and  said,  "  My  friends,  there 
is  sorrow  in  my  heart,  but  it  is  not  a  sorrow  with- 
out hope.  I  think  I  can  thank  the  great  Shep- 
herd that  he  has  taken  this  lamb  from  me ;  for, 
before,  I  was  a  lost  and  wandering  sheep,  and 
would  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd,  calling 
me  to  hb  fold.  I  was  a  prodigal,  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  would  not  return  to  my  Father,  who 
bad  bread  enough,  and  to  spare.  I  shall  soon 
see  my  dear  Jane  again.  She  will  not  always 
sleep  here.  The  trump  of  the  archangel  will 
reach  the  bottom  of  this  grave.  This  narrow 
house  will  soon  be  the  resting-place  of  us  all.  I 
feel  and  am  assured  that  I  must  soon  lay  these 
limbs  beside  hers.  Let  us  be  like  her,  and  I 
trust  we  shall  meet  in  heaven."  The  missionary 
invoked  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  the  assembly, 
and  they  silently  dispersed  to  their  boats. 

For  a  few  days  I  was  a  constant  resident  at 
the  glen,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
daily  in  the  old  pensioner  an  increasing  and 
fervent  piety.  He  was  now  happy,  rejoicing  in 
hope.  We  conversed;  we  joined  our  prayers 
and  praises  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  precious 
were  the  seasons  which  I  spent  in  his  cottage. 
He  sometimes  ^ept  at  the  grave  of  his  beloved 
daughter.  But  there  was  joy  even  in  his  grief. 
The  Bible  of  Jane  was  now  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  much  was  he  consoled  and  animated 
by  its  promises.  The  day  at  length  arrived  when 
I  must  take  my  final  leave  of  the  scenes  of  Lake 
George.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  we  spent 
an  hour  in  walking  about  the  glen.  We  con- 
versed^we  prayed.  It  was  the  last  time  we  were 


to  be  together  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  had 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
true  character  of  his  views  and  feelings,  and  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  commenced  a  new  and 
happy  existence,  which  would  only  bloom  here, 
and  would  ripen  in  eternity.  He  accompanied 
me  to  the  boat.  As  we  were  about  to  part,  I 
expressed  my  apprehension  that  he  would  be 
lonely.  "  I  am  not  alone,**  said  he ;  "  and  though 
to  go  and  be  with  Christ  would  be  far  better,  yet 
all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till 
my  change  come.  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  heaven. 
Farewell."  Farewell,  said  I,  and  he  returned  to 
the  cottage.  The  dwelling  of  the  pensioner, 
and  the  little  glen,  soon  vanished  from  ray 
view. 

A  few  months  since  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Lake  George.  I  called  at  the  glen.  The  cottage 
of  the  old  pensioner  was  there,  but  it  was  without 
an  inhabitant.  I  visited  the  garden,  and  Jane 
was  lying  between  her  parents.  On  inquiring  at 
the  neighbouring  settlement,  I  was  told  that  the 
old  man  had  died  a  few  weeks  previously.  I 
learned,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  had  lived 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all,  that  the  grace  of  God  had  been 
performing  in  his  heart  its  perfect  work.  He  had 
spent  his  time,  from  the  period  at  which  I  took 
leave  of  him,  in  pious  devotion  to  his  Saviour, 
and  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith  and  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality.  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord :  Yea,  saith  the 
spirit ;  for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  ^em" '^American  Christian 
Spectator. 


BRITAIN. 


CHAPTEa  V. 


ReKgicn.  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Theodoret, 
and  Gildas,  all  intimate  that  Christianity  was 
brought  to  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century ;  which  is  probable  from  the  fiact  that  it 
was  very  prevalent  at  Rome,  between  which 
and  Britain  there  was  a  frequent  intercourse  of 
soldiers,  prisoners,  merchants,  women,  and  slaves. 
Pomponia  Grecina,  the  Christian  wife  of  Aulus 
PUutiuSp  who  was  gbvemor  here,  might  intro- 
duce it  between  a.d.  43  and  a.d.  47 ;  and  many 
think  the  Claudia  mentioned  by  Paid,  2  Tim. 
iv.  21,  was  the  same  that  is  lauded  by  Martial  in 
his  fourth  and  eleventh  epigrams  for  her  virtue 
and  charms.  Many  of  the  learned  have  iterated 
that  James  the  apostle  was  the  first  to  preach 
Christianity  here,  which  is  not  only  without 
proof  but  doubtful,  for  he  was  killed  by  Herod 
4.D.  44.  See  Acts  xii.  Others  have  nominated 
Shnon  Zelotes  for  this  honour;  while  the  mag- 
nOoquent  Baronius  and  Metaphrastes  say  it  was 
Peter,  which  is  equally  without  proof.  Other 
conjecturistSy  among  whom  are  Jerome,  Clemens, 


Romanus,  and  Theodoret,  affirm,  with  more  pro- 
bability, that  it  was  Paul,  of  whose  life,  from 
A.D.  58  to  A.D.  67,  there  is  no  very  precise  ac- 
count, and  which  may  have  been  partly  spent 
in  Britain. 

It  is  more  certain  that,  in  the  days  of  that 
fiddler  and  fiend  Nero,  many  of  the  Christians 
fied  to  Britain  to  escape  his  rabid  ire,  and 
spread  the  fiame  which  he  scattered  them  to 
extinguish*  Other  claimants  to  the  honour  of 
having  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  Britain 
would  be  too  much  noticed  by  disproof.  Why 
should  it  be  thought  necessary  to  decide  ?  Do 
we  want  a  national  saint  ? 

A.D.  286 — 303.  In  the  time  of  Dioclesian 
the  first  British  persecution  began,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Gildas,  continued  two  years.  St.  Alban, 
an  inhabitant  of  Verulamium,  was  the  first  mar- 
tyr. Aaron  and  Julius,  of  Eaerlem,  and  many 
hundreds  besides,  perished.  This  persecution 
was  terminated  by  Constantius,  the  father  of 
Constantine,  who  was  at  York  when  he  was 
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chosen  emperor.  His  son  Constantine  fkyouied 
the  Christians,  and,  according  to  some,  stained, 
hut  according  to  others,  perfected  the  glory  of 
the  church.  Of  the  government  of  the  British 
churches  little  is  really  known,  or  of  their  wealth 
and  numbers,  unless  they  are  adumbrated  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  council  of  Aries  five  English 
clergymen  were  present, — Kestilus,  bishop  of 
London,  Eborus,  bishop  of  York,  Adelflus,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and,  of  the  same  city,  Saoerdos,  a 
presbyter,  and  Arminius,  a  deacon.  Constantine 
gave  the  Christian  teachers  exemption  from 
military  and  ci\ic  offices,  the  goods  of  all  those 
who  had  been  recently  martyred,  and  died  with- 
out relatives,  power  to  receive  bequests  in  frtvour 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  in  359,  he  offered 
to  maintain  all  the  bishops  of  the  western  empire, 
which  was  perenq^torUy  refused  by  aU  except  the 
three  frum  Britain.  The  British  churches  were 
little  infected  by  the  Arian  heresy,  as  it  appears 
that  Athanasius,  Jerome,  and  Cfarysostom  lauded 
their  orthodoxy.  Constantine,  who  for  his  fa- 
vours to  the  church  received  great  powers  from 
its  inconsiderate  teachers,  is  sidd,  by  the  pro- 
fouqdest  ecclesiastical  scholars,  to  have  arrived 
at  a  government  in  the  church  the  counterpart 
of  that  in  the  empire;  and  Dr.  Henry  says, 
''new  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  as  patriarchs, 
met)K)politans,  and  archbishops,  were  established 
in  the  church,  to  correspond  with  the  prsefecti, 
pretoril,  vicani*  et  presides  provinciarum  in  the 
state;*  but  of  this  let  every  reader  judge.  It 
seems,  l^owever,  to  be  agreed,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  then  no  power  over  the  Eng^sh 
churches,  which  preserved  their  simple  purity 
longer  than  their  wealthy  and  more  refined 
neighbours.  Yet  they  were  not  perfect,  for  they 
were  especially  addicted  to  the  follies  of  pilgrim- 
ages to  see  die  Holy  Land,  and  the  spiritual 
antic,  Simon  Stylites,  who,  as  a  proof  of  his  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  lived  in  Syria  fifty-six  years  on  a 
pillar.  Christians  then  began  to  form  themselves 
into  societies,  and  were  called  '* monks;**  of 
which,  at  Banchor  Monachorum,  there  was  at 
this  time  a  settlement;  from  the  simplicity  of 
which  they  have  grown  into  as  erudite,  supersti- 
tious, wealthy,  and  intriguing  bodies  as  ever 
existed.  Pelagius  and  Agricola,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Britain,  broached  new  opinions  of  Adam's 
sin,  of  its  results  upon  others,  of  the  present 
consequent  state  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
extent  of  necessary  Divine  aid,  which,  defended 
with  learning,  apparent  acuteness,  and  a  real 
fervQur,  and  addressed  to  minds  disposed  to  re- 
ceive new  opinions,  were  extensively  adopted. 
To  refute  these  sentiments,  the  English  churches, 
probably  defective  in  learning,  invited  Lupus  of 
Troyes,  Severus  of  Treves,  and  Germanus  of 
Auxerre,  who,  having  weathered  a  natural  sea- 
storm,  defeated  Pelagius  at  St  Albans,  and 
founded  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  ChrisUan 
teachers,  returned;  but  not  before  Germanus, 


heading  a  party  of  Britons,  bad  routed  some 
piradcal  Picts  and  Saxons,  by  the  iterated  shout 
of  '*  Hallelujah  I "  in  the  neighbourhaod  of  some 
hills,  which,  reverberating  this  singuUi  war* 
whoop,  drove  the  invaders  into  a  river,  and  ori- 
ginated a  conquest  which  was  called  "  the  luUe. 
lajah  victory."  Germanus  is  said  to  have  brought 
wi^  him  many  relics,  which  be  deposited  ia  tlie 
tomb  of  St.  Alban,  and  thus  to  have  inoculated 
our  simple  forefiiAers  with  that  fotal  error  which 
was,  in  a  malign  sense,  their  hmn  inter  tmnora. 
After  he  had  left,  however,  the  Pelagians  revived. 
Germanus  returned,  argued  eloquently,  and— if 
we  can  believe  it — wrou^t  miracles,  and  raised 
a  iuccessfol  persecution  against  his  stubborn 
antagonists;  after  whose  banishment,  the  churches 
had  rest  till  the  times  of  the  Saxons. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Bii^b 
church  under  the  Bomans;  at  whose  departure 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  general,  and 
continued  until  destroyed  by  the  Saxons, 

Moman  Antiquities  in  Britain.  Among  the 
proofs  of  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  this  inland, 
are  the  yet  extant  antiquities,  from  which  a 
splendid  register  has  been  constructed,  to  illu»> 
trate  the  otherwise  dark  parts  of  this  period. 

Coins  in  great  abundance  and  varietiesi  (of 
which  see  the  plates  in  Camden.)  baths,  pare* 
ments,  walls,  inscriptions,  pedeatiUa*  vaulfefi  umi, 
foundations  of  ancient  cities  and  temples*  armour 
and  weapons  of  war,  implements  of  trade  and 
agriculture,  fortifications  and  embankmentSi  have 
been  all  discovered  by  diligent  antiquarians^  and 
mostly  fai  the  neigfabouihood  of  Eornan  atatiow 
or  towns.  To  whidi  may  be  added,  skeifitooa 
of  elephants,  war  horses,  soldiers  in  armour,  and 
various  articles  of  domestic  life. 

None  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  however,  are 
SO  remarkable  as  the  three  walls  successively 
built  across  the  island  between  England  and 
Scotland,  whose  barbarous  AfeatSB,  thougii  often 
dreadfully  chastised,  eepeciaUy  iiodef  Galgacus, 
by  Agricola,  were  always  the  indomiMiblo  boroeU 
of  the  Romano-British  goyemment  1^  first 
of  these  walls  was  built  by  Hadiiant  of  turf,  from 
Solway  Frith  to  th<9  Tyne,  a  apace  of  mon  tbaa 
sixty  miles ;  its  height  was  twelve  feet,  defended 
by  a  ditch  eleven  feet  wide  and  nine  deep,  which. 
however,  was  found  but  a  miserable  defence 
against  tiie  uron  souls  of  the  Caledonians*  Anto- 
ninus Pius  raised  the  second,  which  W9S  only 
forty  miles  in  length,  twelve  feet  tUokt  huilt 
also  of  turf,  but  baaed  and  lined  with  9ioa»t 
fianked  by  a  ditch  ten  or  twelve  feot  wd$,  wt 
mounted  by  eighteen  loweia,  whish  weyt  a  litt)^ 
more  than  two  miles  apart,  of  easy  coiomiiMCf- 
tion  with  each  other,  and  contained  a  greet  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  under  the  best  eomiMnd^if* 
This  wall  was  built  by  the  second  legion,  the 
vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  twentieth,  and  one 
cohort  of  auxiliaries,  making  a  body  of  worlwti^ 
of  about  seven  or  eight  thoiuand. 
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But  the  moat  reamAMa  of  these  banien  was 
the  wall  of  Sevenu,  built  a  Uttle  to  the  north 
of  that  of  HadxiaD,  of  solid  stone,  and  sixty^ight 
English  miles  in  length,  twelve  feet  high,  besides 
the  coping,  and  eight  feet  wide,  mounted  with  three 
hundred  tumts,  eaeh  twelve  feet  square,  with 
eighty-one  castles,  sixty-six  feet  square,  and  eig^ 
teen  stations^  each  of  which  could  accommodate 
ox  hundred  ment  and  to  make  the  communica- 
tion with  all  its  parts  certain  and  speedy,  it  was 
inlaid  with  iron  tubes,  and  feced  by  a  broad  and 
perfect  militaiy  way,  along  which  any  of  the 
troops  ci»uld  be  instantly  removed,  at  all  periods 
of  the  year. 

This  prodigious  labour,  whose  ruins  are  ex«- 
tant,  IS  equalled  by  nothing  in  history  but  the 


great  Chinese  wall ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  won- 
derful that  it  should  have  been  raised  under 
such  a  man  as  Severus,  who  is  said  to  have 
fought  seven  hundred  times  as  a  gladiator.  It 
kept  off  the  Caledonians  for  two  hundred  years, 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  the  second  and 
the  sixth  legions,  and  to  have  had  stationed 
upon  it,  and  at  its  base-*the  busuiess  and  affairs 
of  which  were  like  those  of  so  many  towns~-ten 
thousand  well-disciplined  soldiers.  In  the  best 
state  of  Romano-Britain,  many  computations  have 
been  made,  which  seem  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  there  were  not  less  than  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  inclusive  of  the  natives.  It  is  not 
according  to   the  method  of  our  history  to  be 


BAZAARS  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(From  ^  WittWB  PenciUings  bp  lAs  Wli^g  cr,  SkUchei  by  an  American/^ 


BaiNa  all  the  shops  in  New  York,  Phikdelphia, 
and  Boston  together  round  the  City  Hall ;  re- 
move their  fronts,  pile  up  all  their  goods  on 
shelves  lacing  the  street  s  cover  the  whole  with 
a  roo(  and  metamorphose  your  trim  clerics  into 
bearded,  tqrbaned,  and  solemn  old  Mussulmen, 
smooth  Jews,  and  calpacked  and  rosy  Armenians, 
and  you  will  have  something  like  the  grand  ba- 
saar  of  Constantinople.  Yet  you  can  scarcely 
get  an  idea  of  it  without  having  been  there.  It 
ifi  a  city  under  cover.  Yon  walk  all  day,  and 
day  after  day,  from  one  street  to  another,  wind- 
ing and  turning,  and  trudging  up  hill  and  down, 
and  never  go  out  of  doors.  The  roof  is  as  high 
as  those  of  our  three-story  houses,  and  the  dim 
light  so  favourable  to  shopkeepers  comes  strug- 
gling down  through  skylights  never  cleaned  ex- 
cept by  the  rains  of  heaven. 

Strolling  through  the  baaaar  is  an  endless 
amusement.  It  is  slow  work,  for  the  streets  are 
as  crowded  as  a  church-aisle  after  service  ;  and, 
pushed  aside  one  moment  by  a  bevy  of  Turkish 
ladies,  shuffling  along  in  their  yellow  slippers, 
mu0ed  to  the  eyes  i  the  next  by  a  fat  slave  car- 
rying a  phild  i  ^ain,  by  a  kervas  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  clearing  the  way  for  some  comuig  dig- 
Bitavy*  you  6ad  your  only  policy  is  to  draw  in  your 
elbows^  and  suffer  the  motley  crowd  to  shove  you 
about  at  their  pleasure. 

Each  shop  in  this  world  of  traffic  may  be  two 
yards  wide*  The  owner  sits  cross-legged  on  the 
bDoad  counter  below,  the  height  of  a  chair  from 
the  ground,  iiKi  hands  you  all  you  want  without 
stirring  from  his  seat.  One  broad  bench  or 
counter  runs  the  length  of  the  street,  and  the 
different  shops  are  only  divided  by  the  slight 
partition  pf  the  shelves.  The  purchaser  seats 
himself  on  the  counfaMr,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  crovdf  end  Ae  shopmait  spreads  out  his 
gooito  Qft  hi$  )uiees«  never  eondeseeadisg  to 


open  his  lips  except  to  tell  you  the  price.  If 
he  exclaims  **bano!*  or  **halo,''  (the  only  word  a 
real  Turk  ever  knows  of  another  language,)  he  is 
stared  at  by  his  neighbours,  as  a  man  would  be 
in  Broadway  who  should  break  out  with  an 
Italian  bravura.  Ten  to  one,  while  you  are 
examining  his  goods,  the  bearded  trader  creeps 
through  the  hole  leading  to  his  kennel  of  a 
dormitory  in  the  rear,  washes  himself  and  returns 
to  his  counter,  where,  spreading  his  sacred  carpet 
in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  he  goes  through  his 
prayers  and  prostrations,  perfectly  unconscious 
of  your  presence,  or  that  of  the  passing  crowd. 
No  vocation  interferes  with  his  religious  duty. 
Five  times  a^day,  if  he  were  running  from  the 
plague,  the  Mussulman  would  find  time  for 
prayers. 

The  Frank  purchaser  attracts  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity.  As  he  points  to  an  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief or  a  rich  shawl,  or  a  paur  of  gold-worked 
slippers,  Turkish  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  gathering 
their  yashmackt,  or  veils,  over  their  faces,  stop 
close  to  his  side,  not  mindmg  if  they  push  him  a 
Uttle  to  get  nearer  the  desired  article.  Feeling 
not  the  least  thnidity,  except  for  their  faces, 
these  true  children  of  Eve  examine  the  goods  in 
barter,  watch  the  stranger's  countenance,  and  if 
he  takes  off  his  glove,  or  pulls  out  his  purse,  take 
it  up  and  look  at  it,  without  ever  saying  "  by 
your  leave.*'  Their  curiosity  often  extends  to 
your  dress,  and  they  put  out  their  little  henna- 
stained  fingers  and  pass  them  over  the  sleeve  of 
your  coat  with  a  gurgUng  expression  of  admira^ 
tion  at  its  fineness ;  or  if  you  have  rings,  or  a 
watcluguard,  they  lift  your  hand  or  pull  out  your 
watch  with  no  kind  of  scruple.  I  have  met  with 
several  instances  of  this  in  the  course  of  my 
rambles ;  but  a  day  or  two  ago  I  found  myself 
rather  more  than  usi}al  a  subject  of  curiosity.  I 
waa  alcme  in  the  afreet  of  embroidered  hand* 
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kerchiefe,  (eTery  minute  article  has  its  peculiar 
bazaar,)  and,  nvishing  to  look  at  some  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  I  called  one  of  the  many  Jews 
always  near  a  stranger  to  turn  a  penny  by  inter- 
preting for  him,  and  was  soon  up  to  the  elbows 
in  goods  that  would  tempt  a  female  angel  out  of 
Paradise.  As  I  was  selecting  one  for  a  purchase, 
a  woman  plumped  down  upon  the  seat  beside 
me,  and  fixed  her  great,  black,  unwinking  eyes 
upon  my  face,  while  an  Abyssinian  slave  and  a 
white  woman,  both  apparentiy  her  dependants, 
stood  respectfully  at  her  back.  A  small  turquoise 
ring  (the  favourite  colour  in  Turkey)  first  at- 
tracted her  attention.  She  took  up  my  hand,  and 
turned  it  over  in  her  soft,  fat  fingers,  and  dropped 
it  again  without  saying  a  word.  I  looked  at  my 
interpreter,  but  he  seemed  to  think  it  nothing 
extraordinary,  and  I  went  on  with  ray  bargain. 
FresenUy  my  fine-eyed  friend  pulled  me  by  the 
sleeve,  and,  as  I  leaned  towards  her,  rubbed  her 
forefinger  very  quickly  over  my  cheek,  looking 
at  me  intently  all  the  while.  I  was  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  lady's  familiarity,  and  asked  my 
Jew  what  she  wanted.  I  found  that  my  rubicund 
complexion  was  something  uncommon  among 
these  dark-skinned  Orientals,  and  she  wished  to 
satisfy  herself  that  I  was  not  painted!  My 
Constantinople  inends  inform  me  that  such 
liberties  are  not  at  all  particular. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bazaar  is  situated  what  is 
called  the  bezestein.  You  descend  into  it  from 
four  directions  by  massive  gates,  which  are  shut, 
and  all  persons  excluded,  except  between  seven 
and  twelve  of  the  forenoon.  This  is  the  core  of 
Constantinople — the  soul  and  citadel  of  orient- 
alism. It  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  arms  and  to 
costly  articles  only.  The  roof  is  loftier  and  the 
light  more  dim  than  in  the  outer  bazaars,  and  the 
merchants  who  occupy  its  stalls  are  old  and  of 
established  credit.  Here  are  subjects  for  the 
pencil  I  If  you  can  take  your  eye  from  those 
Damascus  sabres,  with  their  jewelled  hilts  and 
costly  scabbards,  or  from  those  gemmed  daggers, 
and  guns  inlaid  in  silver  and  gold,  cast  a  glance 
along  that  dim  avenue,  and  see  what  a  range 
there  is  of  glorious  old  grey-beards,  with  their 
snowy  turbans  1  These  are  the  Turks  of  the  old 
regime,  before  Sultan  Mahmoud  disfigured  him- 
self with  a  coat  like  a  "  dog  of  a  Christian,"  and 
broke  in  upon  the  customs  of  the  Orient.  These 
are  your  opium-eaters,  who  smoke  even  in  their 
sleep,  and  would  not  touch  wine  if  it  were 
handed  them  by  houris !  These  are  your  fatalists, 
who  would  scarce  take  the  trouble  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  a  lion,  and  who  are  as  certain  of  the 
miracle  of  Mohamet's  coffin  as  of  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  or  of  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  of 
Shiraz! 

I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  the  bezestein, 
steeping  my  fancy  in  its  rich  orientalism,  and 
sometimes  trying  to  make  a  purchase  for  myself 
or  others.     It  is  curious  to  see  with  what  perfect 


indifference  these  old  cross-legs  attend  to  the 
wishes  of  a  Christian.  I  was  idling  round  one 
day  with  an  English  traveller  whom  I  had  known 
in  Italy,  when  a  Persian  robe  of  singular  beauty, 
hanging  on  one  of  the  stalls,  arrested  my  com- 
panion's attention.  He  had  with  him  his  Turkish 
dragoman;  and  as  the  old  merchant  was  smoking 
away  and  looking  right  at  us,  we  pointed  to  the 
dress  over  his  head,  and  the  interpreter  asked  to 
see  it  The  Mussulman  smoked  calmly  on, 
taking  no  more  notice  of  us  than  of  the  white 
clouds  curling  through  his  beard.  He  might 
have  sat  for  Michael  Angelo's  Moses.  Thin, 
pale,  calm,  and  of  a  statue-like  repose  of  counte- 
nance and  posture,  witii  a  large  old^&sbioned 
turban,  and  a  curling  beard  half  mingled  with 
grey,  his  neck  bare,  and  his  fine  bust  enveloped 
in  the  fiowing  and  bright-coloured  drapery  of  the 
East,  I  had  never  seen  a  more  majestic  figure. 
'He  evidently  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  us.  At  last  I  took  out  my  snuff-box, 
and  addressing  him  with  "  Effendi !"  the  Turkish 
tide  of  courtesy,  laid  my  .hand  on  my  breast, 
and  offered  him  a  pinch.  Tobacco  in  this  unac- 
customed shape  is  a  luxury  here ;  and  the  amber 
mouthpiece  emerged  from  his  moustache,  and 
putting  his  three  fingers  into  my  box,  be  said, 
"  Pekkhe!"  the  Turkish  ejaculation  of  approval 
He  then  made  room  for  us  on  his  carpet,  and, 
with  a  cloth  measure,  took  the  robe  from  its 
nail,  and  spread  it  before  us.  My  friend  bought 
it  unhesitatingly,  for  a  dressing-gown,  and  we 
spent  an  hour  in  looking  at  shawls,  of  prices 
perfectly  startling,  arms,  chalices  for  incense, 
spoUess  amber  for  pipes,  pearls,  bracelets  of  the 
time  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
things  rich  and  rare.  The  closing  of  the  bezes- 
tein gates  interrupted  our  agreeable  employment, 
and  our  old  friend  gave  us  the  parting  salaam 
very  cordially  for  a  Turk.  I  have  been  there 
frequently  since,  and. never  pass  without  offering 
my  snuff-box,  and  taking  a  whiiF  or  two  from  his 
pipe,  which  I  cannot  refuse,  though  it  is  not  out 
of  his  mouth,  except  when  offered  to  a  friend, 
from  sunrise  to  midnight. 

Wishing  to  buy  a  piece  of  Brusa  silk  for  a 
dressing-gown,  my  friend  conducted  me  to  a 
secluded  khan.  Entering  by  a  very  mean  door, 
closed  within  by  a  curtain,  we  stood  on  fine 
Indian  mats,  in  a  large  room  piled  to  the  ceiling 
with  silks,  enveloped  in  the  soft  satin  paper  of 
the  East.  Here  agun  coffee  must  be  handed 
round  before  a  single  fold  of  the  old  Armenian's 
wares  could  see  the  light ;  and  fortunate  it  is» 
since  one  may  not  courteously  refuse  it,  that 
Turkish  coffee  is  very  delicious,  and  served  in 
acorn  cups  for  size.  A  handsome  boy  took  away 
the  littie  filagree  holders  at  last,  and  the  old 
trader,  setting  his  huge  calpack  firmly  on  his 
shaven  head,  began  to  reach  down  his  costly 
wares.  I  had  never  seen  such  an  array.  The 
fioor  was  soon  like  a  shivered  rainbow,  almost 
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paining  the  eye  with  the  brilliancy  and  variety 
of  beautiful  fabrics.  There  were  stuffs  of  gold 
for  a  queen's  wardrobe;  there  were  gauzelike 
fiibrics,  inwoven  with  flowers  of  silver;  and 
there  was  no  leaf  in  botany,  nor  device  in  anti* 
quity,  that  was  not  imitated  in  their  rich  border- 
ings.  I  laid  my  hand  on  a  plain  pattern  of  blue 
and  silver,  and  half  shutting  my  eyes  to  imagine 
how  I  should  look  in  it,  resolved  upon  the 
degree  of  depletion  which  my  purse  could  bear, 
and  inquired  the  price.  As  "  Ghreen-dooMmd- 
brass-knocker"  says  of  his  charges  in  the  farce, 
it  was  "ridiculously  trifling."  It  is  a  cheap 
country  the  East.  A  beautiful  Circassian  slave 
for  a  hundred  dollars,  if  you  are  a  Turk ;  and  an 
emperor's  dressing-gown  for  three.  The  Arme- 
nian laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  good  sale  of  it ;  the  coffee-bearer  wanted 
but  a  sous,  and  that  was  charity ;  and  thus,  by  a 
mere  change  of  place,  that  which  was  but  a  gin- 
gerbread expenditure  becomes  a  rich  man's  pur- 
chase. 

We  entered  a  street  of  confectioners.  The 
East  is  famous  for  its  sweetmeats,  and  truly  a 
more  tempting  array  never  visited  the  Christmas 
dream  of  a  schoolboy ;  even  Felix,  the  patissier 
nonpareil  of  Paris,  might  take  a  lesson  in  jellies. 
And  then  for  candy,  of  all  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow,— ^not  shut  enviously  in  with  pitiful  glass- 
cases,  but  piled  up  to  the  ceiling  in  a  shop  all 
in  the  street,  as  it  might  be  in  Utopia,  with 
nothing  to  pay, — it  is  like  a  scene  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  last  part  of  the  parenthesis  is 
almost  true,  for  with  a  small  coin,  of  the  value 
of  two  American  cents,  I  bought,  of  a  certain 
kind  called  in  Turkish  "peace  to  your  throat," 
(they  call  things  by  such  poetical  names  in  the 
£ast»)  the  quarter  of  which  I  could  not  have 
eaten  even  in  my  best  days  of  sugar  candy. 
The  women  of  Constantinople,  I  am  told,  almost 
live  on  confectionery  ;  they  eat  incredible  quan- 
tities. The  sultan's  eight  hundred  wires  and 
women  employ  five  hundred  cooks,  and  consume 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  daily. 
It  is  probably  the  most  expensive  item  of  the 
seraglio  kitchen. 

One  of  the  regular  "  Jions  "  of  Constantinople 


is  a  kibaub  shop,  or  a  Turkish  restaurant.  In  a 
ramble  with  our  consul,  in  search  of  the  newly- 
discovered  cistern  of  "  a  thousand  and  one 
columns,"  we  found  ourselves,  at  the  hungry 
hour  of  twelve,  opposite  a  famous  shop  near  the 
slave-markeL  I  was  rather  staggered  at  the 
first  glance :  a  greasy  fellow,  with  his  shirt  rolled 
to  his  shoulders,  stood  near  the  door,  commend- 
ing his  shop  to  the  world  by  slapping  on  the 
flank  a  whole  mutton  that  hung  beside  him, 
while,  as  a  customer  came  in,  he  dexterously 
whipped  out  a  slice,  had  it  cut  in  a  twinkling 
into  bits  as  large  as  a  piece  of  chalk,  (I  have 
stopped  Ave  minutes  in  vain  to  find  a  better 
comparison,)  strung  upon  a  long  iron  skewer, 
and  laid  on  the  coals.  My  friend  is  an  old 
Constantinopolitan,  and  had  eaten  kibaubs  before. 
He  entered  without  hesitation;  and  the  adroit 
butcher,  giving  his  big  trousers  a  fresh  hitch, 
and  tightening  hb  girdle,  made  a  new  cut  for  his 
*'  narrow-legged  "  customer,  and  wished  us  a  good 
appetite :  (the  Turks  look  with  great  contempt 
on  our  tight  pantaloons,  and  distinguish  us  by 
this  epithet)  We  got  up  on  the  platform, 
crossed  our  legs  under  us  as  well  as  we  could ; 
and  I  cannot  deny  that  the  savoury  missives 
that  occasionally  reached  my  nostrils  bred  a 
gradual  reconciliation  between  my  stomach  and 
my  eyes. 

In  some  five  minutes-  a  tin  platter  was  set 
between  us,  loaded  with  piping  hot  kibaubsy 
sprinkled  with  salad,  and  mixed  with  bits  of 
bread  ;  our  friend  the  cook,  by  way  of  making 
the  amiable,  stirring  it  up  well  with  his  fingers 
as  he  brought  it  along.  It  was  very  good  eating, 
I  soon  found  out,  and  my  fingers  once  greased, 
(for  you  are  indulged  with  neither  knife,  fork, 
nor  skewer  in  Turkey,)  I  proved  myself  as  good 
a  trencherman  as  my  friend. 

The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  Constanti- 
nople live  between  these  shops  and  the  cafes, 
A  dish  of  kibaubs  serves  them  for  dinner,  and 
they  drink  coffee-*- which  they  get  for  about 
half  a  cent  a  cup— from  morning  till  night.  We 
paid  for  our  mess  (which  was  more  than  any 
two  men  could  eat  at  once,  unless  very  hungry) 
twelve  cents,  or  sixpence  sterling. 


DIFFERENT  OPINIONS. 


[Faw  works  of  Ute  htvte  excited  more  attention  than 
**  The  Great  Metropolia,*^  by  the  author  of  "  Random  Recol- 
lections,**  who  has  brought  to  his  task  great  industry,  con- 
sidenble  literary  tact,  and  a  desire  at  once  to  inatnict  and 
amuse  his  readers.  From  hia  second  scries  of  "  The  Great 
Metropolis^'*  we  intend  to  extract  some  two  or  three  passages 
which  cannot  fiul  to  interest  our  readers.  The  first  relates 
to  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  a  worthy  bookseller 
was  pbeed  as  to  the  pubUcation  of  a  fashionable  noTel.  We 
toalA  ounelTCS  nnfold  not  dissimilar  tales,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent we  hear  our  author.] 

SoMB  years  since,  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  tiie  fasbionftble  and  military  world,  and  who 


had  in  addition  the  magical  appendage  of  an 
M.P.  to  his  name,  called  on  the  bibliopole,  and 
begged  to  introduce  to  him  a  young  gentleman, 
his  friend.  After  the  usual  civilities  had  been 
exchanged,  the  latter  stated  the  object  of  his 
visit  was  to  see  whether  he  and  the  bibliopole 
could  come  to  any  arrangement  regarding  the 
publication  of  a  work  which  he  had  almost  ready. 
Knowing  that  the  young  gentleman  belonged  to 
a  respectable  family  residing  in  St  James's 
Square,  and  hearing  him  warmly  eulogised  fo^r 
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his  litemy  taste  bf  41m  gallant  If  .P.  who  intro- 
duced him,  the  bibiiopole  undertook  the  pab- 
lication  of  the  work,  and  to  give  200/.  to  the 
author,  without  even  seeing  the  manuscript. 
This  was  certainly  an  adventurous  step  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher,  where  the  work  was  the 
author's  maiden  production.  The  author  being 
in  want  of  money,  the  bibliopole  drew  out  a  bill 
at  once  for  the  amount  In  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  he  handed  it  over  to  one  of  his 
literary  men,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
read  it  carefully,  and  state  his  opinion  of  it ;  but 
without  mentioning  that  he  had  already  bought 
and  paid  for  it.  The  gentleman  called  on  the 
publisher  some  days  afterwards,  when  the  latter 
asked  him  whether  he  had  read  the  manuscript. 

**  I  have  gone  through  the  first  volume,"*  said 
the  literary  gentleman. 

'<  And  what  do  you  think  of  it?*  said  the 
bibliopole,  eagerly.  "  Favourably,  I  have  no 
doubt." 

"  The  greatest  trash,  without  exception,  I  ever 
read,*  said  the  Other. 

'The  vender  of  literature  turned  pale.  He 
was  quite  confounded,  and  a  few  minutes  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  utter  a  word.  ^  You  don't 
mean  to  say  itfs  so  very  bad,"  he  at  length  stuU 
tered  out. 

**  It  is,  I  assure  you,  the  most  consummate 
nonsense  that  ever  soiled  paper,"  observed  the 
literary  man. 

The  bibliopole  robbed  his  hands  in  an  agony 
of  mortification. 

"But  peihaps,  though  deficient  in  literary 
merit,  it  may  display  a  knowledge  of  high  life, 
and  consequently  sell,"  he  observed,  after  a  mo* 
meutary  silence. 

"A  knowledge  of  high  life!*  exclaimed  the 
other,  making  a  wrj  face ;  "  why,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  work, 
the  author  knows  no  more  about  high  life  than 
if  his  occupation  were  to  sweep  crossings.'' f 

The  bibliopole  thrust  his  hands  into  his  small- 
clothes pockets,  and  made  two  or  three  hasty 
paces  through  the  apartment. 

"  But  you  have  not  read  the  whole  through : 
possibly  if  you  finish  the  manuscript  you  may 
think  better  of  it,"  said  the  patron  of  literature,  as 
he  loves  to  be  considered. 

^  Read  the  whole  through ! "  exclaimed  the 
literary  man,  "  why  I  would  not  wade  through  the 
other  two  volumes  for  fifty  pounds.  It  is,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  the  most  unadulterated 
nonsense  that  ever  emanated  fiom  the  human 
mind." 

The  bibliopole  looked  at  a  heap  of  papers 
which  lay  on  the  table,  scratched  his  head,  and 

•  Tb«  work  WW  a  ftudiioiutUe  novel,  in  thne  volumM. 

t  In  order  tUt  the  judgment  of  theie  literary  men  may 
be  unbiaaaed^  tlie  pyUuhen  tlm^jn  conceal  the  name  of  the 
Hither  of  the  maiuiNripft. 


thea  muttered  <mt,  ^  Well*  bring  me  \wk  the 
manuscript,  if  you  please." 

The  literary  man  quitted  the  place,  and  the 
poor  publisher  was  leift  to  ruminate  on  the  folly, 
as  he  now  thought  it,  of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  He 
vowed  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  never  after- 
wards purcliaM  any  work  of  an  unknown  author, 
without  first  examining  the  manuscript  But 
what  was  to  be  done  touching  the  200/.?  The 
loss  of  the  money  haunted  him  like  a  spectre. 
While  reproaching  himself  as  the  greatest  fool  in 
Christendom,  his  other  ''literary  man"  chanced  to 
drop  in.  A  thought  struck  the  Inbliopole.  *'Good 
morning,  Mr.  Thompson." 

**  Good  morning,  sir,"  responded  the  other. 

"  A  gentleman  has  promised  to  send  me  the 
manuscript  of  a  fashionable  novel.  Will  you  set 
to  work  and  read  it  carefully  through  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  of 
it." 

*  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  I  expect  it  here  every  minute,"  add  the 
vender  of  literature.  ''I  will  send  it  to  your 
house  the  moment  it  comes,  as  I  am  quite  im- 
patient to  know  what  you  thmk  of  it" 

*'  It  shall  have  my  immediate  and  best  atten- 
tion," remarked  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  The  manuscript  was  forwarded  to  the  latter, 
and  carefully  examined.  His  opinion  of  it  was 
the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  other  "  literary 
man."  He  pronounced  it  the  best  work  of  fiction 
he  had  ever  read,  and  assured  the  bibliopole  he  had 
been  entranced  by  it,  and  that  it  would  create  a 
great  sensation  among  the  higher  classes,  with 
whose  habits  the  author  manifested  a  most  in- 
timate acquaintance. 

The  patron  of  literature  was  now  thrown  into 
a  state  of  utter  perplexity.  '•  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  differ?  "  was  a  remai^  he  had  often 
heard  before,  but  the  full  force  of  which  he  had 
never  until  now  experienced  in  his  own  person. 

To  lose  his  200/.  was  an  evil  of  no  ordlnaiy 
magnitude ;  but  it  would  be  a  less  evU  than  the 
loss  of  BOOL  or  600/.  by  printing  and  advertising 
a  book  which  would  not  sell.  If,  therefore,  both 
his  "  literary  men  "  had  concurred  in  condemning 
the  worit,  he  would  have  consented  to  the  loss  of 
his  200/.,  on  the  principle  of  choosing  the  least 
of  two  evils.  Here,  however,  their  opinions  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  book  were  the  very  antipodes 
of  each  other.  If  the  judgment  of  the  first 
literary  man  were  correct,  the  loss  incurred  by 
the  publication  would  be  enormous;  if  that  of 
the  other  were  sound,  the  bibliopole  must  make 
a  little  fortune  by  the  work.  To  what  dediion, 
then,  was  the  perplexed  publisher  to  come?  He 
waddled  through  the  room,  knit  his  brow,  and 
heaved  two  or  three  broken  sighs,  as  be  tliought 
of  the  dilemma  in  whioh  he  was  placed.  He  had 
often  experienced  the  sorrows  of  a  publisher  be- 
fore ;  but  here  were  sorrows  of  a  new  class,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  a  **  new  series."    He  thengfct 
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with  himself  that  if  the  unknown  poet  who  beglni 
his  touching  lines,  **  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
old  man ! "  had  been  alive  at  the  time,  and  been 
aware  of  his  distressing  perplexity,  he  would 
have  made  it—*'  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  bibliopole ! " 
While  in  this  pitiable  state,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  publisher, 
chanced  to  call  on  him.    "  O,  Mr.  Thomas,  I'm 

00  glad  youire  cornel"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  other 
entered  his  room. 

<*  Whafs  the  matter  I "  sidd  the  latter. 

**  O,  these  two  rascals  of  readers  I  (another  of 
his  terms,)  what  a  couple  of  vagabonds  they  are  I" 
he  answered. 

"What  have  they  done?"  inquired  Mr. 
Thomas. 

"Why  the  one  pronounces  a  fashionable  novel 

1  have  given  him  to  read  to  be  the  most  arrant 
trash  ever  penned,  and  says  the  author  knows 
nothing  of  fashionable  life  i  while  the  other  re* 
presents  the  work  as  the  best  he  ever  read,  and 
says  the  writer  displays  a  most  intimate  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  higher  classes." 

"  WeD,  that  is  differing  with  a  vengeance, 
certainly!*  said  Mr.  Thomas. 

**It  Is,  indeed,*  observed  the  literary  mer- 
cliant;  ''and  what  am  I  to  do  between  the  two 
rogues?* 

''Stop  a  moment,*  said  Mr.  Thomas,  puttmg 
bis  band  to  his  head  and  looking  thoughtfully. 
"  Stop  a  momenil  I  think  I  know  how  you  may 


deeide  at  onee  as  to  whose  judgment  is  to  be 
relied  on.* 

"  By  what  means  can  I  decide  the  pomt?* 
said  the  bibliopole  eagerly,  his  little  countenance 
brightening  up  as  he  spoke. 

"  Of  couise  you  know  the  authorP*  said  Mr« 
Thomas. 

«<  O  yes,  eertainly,"  replied  the  perplexed  pub* 
Usher. 

"  Then  you  must  know  whether  he  be  a  man 
aooqstomed  to  move  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society  i  and  as  the  one  literary  man  affirms  thai 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  manners  of  the  upper 
classes,  while  the  other  says  he  evmces  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  fashionable  Ufe,  the 
fair  presumption  is  that  the  one  who  ia  right  as 
to  that  pomt,  is  also  right  as  to  the  literary 
merits  of  the  work." 

"  Bless  me!  I  never  thought  of  that,*  said  the 
publisher,  oveijoyed  at  the  discovery  of  Mr, 
Thomas,  and  amased  at  his  own  stupidity  in  no( 
having  made  it  himself. 

The  literary  man  who  pronounced  the  work  to 
be  of  transcendant  merit,  having  been  the  party 
who  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  writer  was 
m  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  the  bibliopole,  of  course,  at  onoe  de^ 
termined  on  publication*  The  work  appeared; 
it  made  a  great  noise,  and  the  author  is  now  one 
of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. — pp, 
227^286, 


HAIR-BREADTH    ESCAPES. 
No.  V. 

TH&EE  VIBGINIANB. 


SiKCB  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  explored 
several  more  of  those  limestone  caverns  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  one  of  which,  indeed, 
is  said  to  extend,  like  an  enormous  cellar,  beneath 
the  village  of  Abingdon,  a  flourishing  county 
town  about  twenty  miles  from  this  place  ;  but  no 
cave  that  I  have  yet  seen  compares  with  the 
natural  tunnel  in  Scott  county.  It  is  a  vaulted 
passage-way  of  two  hundred  yards,  through  a 
monntunous  ridge  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
high.  The  ridge  lies  like  a  connecting  mound 
between  two  paraUel  hills,  of  about  the  same 
elevation  as  itself;  and  a  brook  that  winds 
through  the  wooded  gorge  between  these  bills, 
appears  to  have  worn  its  way  through  the  lime- 
stone rib  that  binds  the  two  together.  The 
cavernous  passage  is  nearly  In  the  form  of  an  S. 
The  entrance  at  the  upper  side  is  through  a  tan- 
gled swamp,  where,  in  following  down  the  stream, 
you  come  in  front  of  a  rude  arch,  whose  great 
height,  from  the  irregular  face  of  the  cliff  being 
covered  with  vines  and  bushes,  it  is  difiicult  to 
estimate,  unUl  you  attempt  to  throw  a  stone  to 
the  top  of  the  vault.    The  ceiling  drops  a  few 


yards  from  the  entrance,  till,  at  the  point  wher^ 
from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  cavern,  the  sha- 
dows from  either  end  meet  in  the  midst,  it  is  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  high.  The  vault  then 
suddenly  rises,  and  becomes  loftier  and  more 
perfect  in  form  as  you  emeige  from  the  lower 
end.  Finally  it  flares  upward,  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  arch  lose  themselves  in  the  projecting 
fisuse  of  the  cliff,  which  here  rises  from  a  gravelly 
soil  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet,  smooth 
as  if  chiselled  by  an  artist,  and  naked  as  death. 
The  width  of  the  tunnel  varies  from  filly  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  small  stream  winding 
through  its  centre. 

The  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens  as 
I  stood  beneath  that  stupendous  arch,  watching 
the  swallows  wheeling  around  the  lury  vault 
above  me,  and  yet  more  than  half  the  glen  was 
in  deep  shadow.  I  had  been  told,  whether  jest* 
ingly  or  not,  that  the  place  was  a  favourite  r^ 
treat  for  bears  and  panthers ;  and  while  following 
down  the  brook  a  few  yards,  I  wsa  somewhat 
startled,  upon  casting  a  glanoe  into  a  recess  in 
the  rooky  bank  tbova  ma,  to  raaet  a  pur  of 
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bright  eyes  glaring  {rotn  the  bushes  which  shel- 
tered the  nook.  But  the  sudden  movement  of 
idrawing  a  pistol  frightened  the  wild  animal  from 
Its  covert ;  and  it  proved  to  be  only  an  opossum, 
that  glided  along  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and 
disappeared  in  the  thickets  above.  I  paused 
again  and  again,  in  retracing  my  steps  through 
the  sinuous  vault,  to  admire  its  gloomy  grandeur, 
and  then  mounted  my  horse,  which  was  tethered 
in  the  swamp  at  its  entrance. 

My  road  led  immediately  over  the  tunnel,  but 
the  thick  forest  on  either  side  precluded  a  view 
irom  the  top  of  the  precipice,  unless  by  approach- 
ing its  edge.  This  it  was  necessary  to  do  on 
foot.  The  glen,  thus  viewed,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  fissure  in  the  mountiun  side ;  but 
the  chasm  is  so  sudden  and  deep  that  the  first 
glance  is  startling  when  your  foot  presses  the 
edge,  and  your  eye  swims  when  it  would  pierce 
the  shadowy  gorge  below.  The  tall  sapling 
growths  of  buckeye  and  linden  that  spring  within 
the  dell,  and  lift  their  slender  stems  and  sickly- 
coloured  leaves  so  aspiringly,  yet  faintingly,  to- 
wards the  light,  sink  into  mere  shrubs  when  viewed 
from  this  eminence,  while  the  pines  and  oaks 
around  you,  which  had  appeared  equally  insig- 
nificant when  viewed  from  below,  seem  now 
almost  to  interlace  their  branches  over  the  gulf. 
A  thrilling  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  here 
a  few  years  since.  There  is  a  cavernous  recess 
about  midway  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  whose 
height,  you  will  recollect,  is  estimated  at  more 
than  three  hundred  feet ;  and  some  bold  adven- 
turer determined  to  be  let  down  to  explore  this 
fissure.  He  easily  found  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  consented  to  assist  in  the  experiment ; 
and,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  they 
began  to  lower  him  down  by  a  rope  attached  to 
his  body. 

After  descending  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  our 
adventurer  discovered  that  the  side  of  the  preci- 
pice shelved  so  much  inwardly,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  touch  the  wall  even  at  so  short 
a  distance  from  the  top.  It  was  necessary,  then, 
to  provide  some  pointed  instrument  by  which  he 
could  hold  on  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  as  he  de- 
scended. He  was  accordingly  pulled  up  once 
more,  and  then,  after  providing  hunselfwith  a 
"gigf"  or  long  fishing-spear,  much  used  in  the 
adjacent  rivers,  he  started  anew  on  his  perilous 
voyage.  The  gig  appeared  to  answer  its  purpose 
extremely  well,  though  the  task  of  thrusting  it, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  as 
the  cord  was  gradually  slackened  from  above, 
was  both  tiresome  and  exhausting.  The  point 
proposed  was  just  attained,  and  the  patient  ad- 
venturer was  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  toil, 
and  plant  his  foot  in  the  fissure,  when  his  com- 
panions shouted  from  above  that  their  coil  of 
rope  had  run  out. 

It  was  too  provoking  to  be  thus  a  second 
Ume  disappointed,  when  his  object  seemed  almost 


within  his  grasp,  and  but  a  few  more  yards  of 
cord  would  have  enabled  him  to  complete  hit 
purpose.  He  had  given  too  much  trouble,  and 
encountered  too  much  peril,  now  to  abandon  his 
design  completely.  Thus  reasoned  the  bold 
cragsman,  as,  clinging  like  a  bat  to  the  wall,  he 
hung  midway  between  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
determining  not  to  give  up  his  point,  he  shouted 
to  his  comrades  to  splice  a  grapevine  to  the  end 
of  the  rope.  The  substitute  was  easily  procured, 
and  being  quickly  attached,  more  line  was  at 
once  payed  out  from  above.  He  had  now  de- 
scended so  far,  that  the  shelving  precipice  pro- 
jected far  over  his  head,  almost  like  the  flat  ceil- 
ing of  a  chamber;  but  still  his  fishing-spear 
enabled  him  to  keep  close  to  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  practice  now  taught  him  to  handle  it 
with  dexterity  and  confidence.  He  was  at  last 
opposite  to  the  cavernous  opening  he  would  ex- 
plore, and,  without  waiting  to  measure  its  depth, 
he  balanced  himself  against  a  jutting  point  of 
rock  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  struck  his 
javelin  at  a  crevice  in  the  ^des  of  the  deep 
recess  before  him.  The  spear  fell  short,  the 
adventurer  was  at  once  detached  from  the  face  of 
the  cliff  to  which  he  had  been  so  carefully  ad- 
hering, and  the  great  angle  at  which  the  rope 
that  sustained  him  had  been  now  drawn,  sent 
him  swinging  like  a  pendulum  over  the  frightful 
gulf.  The  grapevine — so  strong  and  secure  as 
long  as  there  was  a  perpendicular  pull  upon  i^- 
now  cracked  and  split,  as  if  its  fibres  could  not 
bear  the  strain,  while  the  weight  at  the  end  of 
it  spun  round  in  the  air,  and  the  frayed  baik 
fell  in  strips  upon  the  alarmed  cragsman,  as  he 
watched  it  grate  off  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice above  him.  He  maintiui\ed  his  self-posses- 
sion, however,  while  his  companions  puUed  care- 
fully and  steadily  upon  the  fragile  cable.  He 
.'  oon  saw  the  knot  at  which  the  rope  was  tied  to 
it  in  their  hands,  and  a  shout  of  triumph  hailed 
his  approach  to  the  top,  where  he  was  at  last 
safely  landed,  perfectly  content,  one  may  con- 
ceive, to  forego  all  the  pleasure  that  might  hare 
arisen  from  a  more  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  recess,  from  which  he  had  made  so  expedi- 
tious and  involuntary  an  exit. 

The  hair-breadth  escape  of  this  cool  climber 
of  crags  reminds  me  of  one  equally  thrilling  that 
I  received  from  the  lips  of  the  hero  of  it,  soon 
after  entering  these  mountains. 

I  had  heard  of  a  remarkable  saltpetre  care 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  inn  where  I  was  stay- 
ing, at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  was  anxious  to 
explore  it.  There  was  an  individual  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  was  said  to  have  worked  in 
the  cavern,  in  manufacturing  saltpetre,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  great  demand  for  gunpowder, 
during  the  last  war.  This  man  I  attempted  to 
pro<;ure  as  a  guide ;  but  though  he  acted  as  a 
pioneer  for  me  to  several  wild  scenes,  nothing 
could  perauade  him  to  take  me  to  this.    He  at 
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length,  with  some  emotion,  Assigned  his  reasons, 
which  will  better  appear  after  I  have  given  you 
the  features  of  the  place,  as  they  were  described 
tome. 

The  opening  of  the  cavern  is  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
bat  one  of  its  branches  has  been  traced  far  uito 
the  adjacent  state  of  Kentucky,  and  there  are 
sdd  to  be  several  chambers  of  it  in  Tennessee. 
I  have  myself,  indeed,  in  exploring  one  of  its 
sapposed  passages,  that  opened  two  miles  from 
the  main  embouchure,  passed  the  dividing  line 
of  two  of  these  states.  The  most  direct  of  its 
broaches  has,  in  former  years,  been  measured 
with  a  chain,  to  the  extent  of  seven  miles.  The 
form  of  the  cavern  is  as  remarkable  as  its  size, 
IS)  jost  fiir  enough  within  the  entrance  to  shroud 
it  m  darkness,  there  is  a  precipice  of  more  than 
two  hundred  feet ;  (two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
is  said  to  be  the  measured  depth ;)  and  the  only 
mode  of  advancing  farther  into  the  cave  is  by 
descending  here,  when  you  come  to  a  flat  sur- 
face, whereon  your  farther  progress  is  unimpeded. 
The  sides  of  the  precipice  are  marked  here  and 
there  by  ledges  of  rock;  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  saltpetre  had,  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  adjusted  a  chain  of  ladders 
from  one  ledge  to  another,  so  as  to  form,  appa^ 
rently,  a  continuous  staircase  down  the  perpen- 
dicular side  of  the  cliff. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
cave  became  deserted.  The  population  then 
was  not  dense  around,  and  there  being  but  little 
travelling  along  the  nearest  highway,  the  place 
was  seldom  mentioned,  and  never  resorted  to.  It 
chanced  one  day,  about  six  years  since,  that  the 
mao  whom  I  wished  now  to  guide  me  thither, 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  with  a  com- 
panion, in  hunting ;  sitting  down  near  it  to  re- 
fresh themselves,  they  began  to  recall  their 
recollection  of  those  who  had  worked  in  the  cave 
in  bygone  years;  and  the  period  seemed  so 
recent,  that  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  look 


whether  none  of  their  implements  then  used 
were  yet  to  be  found  in  the  pit,  determining  that 
any  of  the  tools  that  might  be  left,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  would  be  a  fair  prize  for  themselves. 

Entering  the  cavern,  they  first,  by  the  light 
of  a  pine  torch,  carefully  examined  the  wooden 
ladders,  which  had  now  been  for  sixteen  years 
exposed  to  the  damps  of  the  place:  they  had 
been  made  of  cedar,  and  still  appeared  sound. 
The  cautious  hunters  agreed  that  all  was  right, 
and  both  descended.  They  reached  the  bottom 
in  safety,  and,  as  expected,  they  found  several 
neglected  tools  still  remaining  there ;  and  select- 
ing a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  they  commenced  their 
ascent  upon  the  ladders.  The  first  flight  was 
soon  accomplished,  but  their  steps  became  slower 
as  they  got  farther  from  the  bottom ;  and  as  the 
implements  which  they  carried  could  not  be 
balanced  upon  the  shoulders,  each  had  but  one 
hand  upon  the  ladder,  and,  of  course,  as  that 
became  tured,  each  was  compelled  to  move  more 
and  more  carefully.  Patience  and  steadiness, 
however,  at  last  brought  them  near  the  summit ; 
in  fact,  the  upper  round  of  the  ladder  was  in  view, 
when  the  foremost  man  taking  hold  of  one  more 
decayed  than  the  rest,  it  broke  in  his  grasp,  and 
he  fell  backward  with  his  whole  weight  upon  the 
chest  of  his  companion;  the  other  reeled  and 
staggered  with  the  blow,  but  still  kept  his  one- 
handed  hold  upon  the  ladder.  The  iron  tools 
went  clanging  to  the  bottom.  There  was  a 
moment  of  intense  anxiety  whether  he  could 
sustain  his  comrade,  there  was  another  of  thril- 
ling doubt  whether  his  comrade  could  regdn  the 
ladder,  and  both  were  included  in  one  mortal 
agony  of  fear  and  horror.  But  the  falling  man 
clutched  the  ladder  instantly,  and  laying  a  frantic 
grip,  with  both  hands,  upon  the  sides,  they 
gained  the  top  at  last  together.  "  Stranger," 
concluded  the  man,  while  his  voice  faltered  at 
the  end  of  the  tale,  "  we  knelt  to  God  at  the 
mouth  of  that  cave,  and  swore  never  to  enter  it 
more."— --4  Winter  in  the  Far  West. 


THE  GUITAR. 


It  is  rather  hard  that,  after  commemorating 
every  thing  that  squeaks,  or  squalls,  or  hums 
through  the  nose,  no  other  mention  should  have 
been  made  of  the  descendant  of  the  cithara  of 
the  ancients,  the  lute  of  our  well-favoured  ances- 
tresses. A  murrain  on  the  man  who  hath  no 
leaning  towards  gentle  antiquity!  If  instru- 
ments were  estimated  by  their  effect,  divided  by 
their  magnitude,  the  guitar,  with  its  hundred 
tones,  would  hold  considerable  rank.  But  musi- 
cians love  to  come  forth  and  call  upon  their 
gods;  and  think  scorn  to  commune  with  an  in- 
strument that  brings  an  orchestra  to  every  man's 
hearth,  for  about  the  cost  of  an  alderman's  din- 
ner.    It  IS  troe»  its  scale  is  not  absolutely  the 


purest,  for  it  is  that  division  of  the  octave  into 
twelve  equal  intervals  which  was  the  subject  of 
great  expectation  with  musicians  while  it  was 
thought  diflicult  and  rare.  But  this  is  of  small 
import  in  an  age  which  flnds  beauties  in  untun- 
ableness,  and  believes  exact  intonation  would 
be  an  evil  and  a  loss.  Its  intonation  is,  in 
some  keys,  inferior  to  the  pianoforte's ;  but  the 
pianoforte  cannot  warble,  or  articulate,  or  sigh, 
or  wail,  or  tremble  like  the  human  voice  under 
emotion,  as  the  guitar;  it  cannot  effect  that 
oblivion  of  human  ills  which  a  philosopher  said 
was  produced  on  him  by  a  moonlight  night. 
It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  every  instrument, 
the  power  of  expression  will  be  in  proportion  to 
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ihe  immediftteneai  of  the  conteot  between  the 
founding  matetiab  and  the  performer.  Henoe, 
of  all  wind  instnimenU,  the  bagpipe  is  the  least 
sentimental ;  and  strings  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  being  touched  by  a  maiden's 
fingers  and  a  stick.  None  but  the  lute  can  have 
the  vox  kumana  tonee-— the  distinct  soprano, 
nezao,  contr'alto,  and  tenor  voices  which  reude 
about  the  middle  of  the  thinner  strings,  and  the 
miniature  dragonetti  that  luiks  within  the  thick- 
est, interchangeable  at  will  with  the  cumbrous 
alacrity  of  the  bassoon.  The  forte  of  the  lute 
kind  is  imitation;  not  of  beasts,  or  birds,  or 
things  material,  bat  of  muncal  expressions, — ^the 
conjuring  up  of  all  recollections  that  hang  by 
sounds,  from  a  simple  melody  to  the  triumphant 
orquesta  of  the  Spanish  cadet,  who  forsook  Fcn 
dinand  and  a  lieutenancy  for  love-^f  his  guitar. 
Of  all  dulcet  sounds  none  can  surpass  a  duet 
of  Hueita's  on  the  middle  of  the  second  and 
third  strings,  emerging  from  a  wilderness  of 
notes,  deficient,  indeed,  in  noise,  but  giving  the 
liveliest  idea  in  miniature  of  an  overture  by  a 
full  band.  It  is  Lord  Byron's  image  for  sweet 
things — *'  the  voice  of  girls.*  Or  the  same  frail 
machine  can  produce  a  retraite  that  would  draw 
two  souls  out  of  one  adjutant;  an  old  soldier 
may  positively  see  the  IKtle  drumboy  straddle, 
or  stir  his  barrack  fire  and  think  upon  the  dew- 
drop  pendant  at  the  bugler's  nose;  varied  on 
tiie  barmomes  with  a  ran  plan  plan  worthy  of 


him  who  at  midnight  musters  his  spectra  gacttd 
with  the  palpable  flavour  of  parchment,  as  it 
would  come  from  his  marrowless  knuckles  sctott 
the  ghastly  heath.  And  then  can  come  pipes, 
and  reeds,  and  oaten  stops,  and  distant  ehoiis, 
priests  chanting  merrily,  or  mass,  or  re^ttiesii  or 
poor  lost  Italy,  (curse  on  all  traitors  and  jwUn 
milieus  of  the  earth  I)  and  fair  fomantie  Spiln, 
and  floating  forms,  and  dark  mantiUaSt  and  cm- 
tanets  that  turn  the  air  to  rhythm.  All  the!» 
cannot  be  had  from  a  spinet ;  bat  they  tequire 
some  husbandry — a  pariour  twilight,  or  a  tuiret 
lone,  when  gabbling  boys  are  ftst  a4ied  t  atfd 
there  is  one  peculiar  tone,  whatever  be  the  esase, 
that  is  never  brought  oat  but  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  Above  all,  these  things  are 
hid  from  simpletons  who  seek  them  in  a  crowded 
theatre,  and  then  declare  they  nothing  heard. 
They  might  as  well  line  the  stage  with  minia- 
tures, and  view  them  from  the  upper  boxes.  Bat 
he  has  missed  the  strangest  effect  of  masie  nho 
has  not  heard  the  "  Carnival  of  Yenlce"  in  the 
long  gallery  that  leads  down  to  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Organs  would  have  been  porapoos 
mockeries;  but  the  small  voice  of  the  guitar 
said,  "  All  flesh  is  grass,"  in  a  way  there  was  no 
resisting:  it  was  as  if  the  danmi  exUis  PlaUmia 
was  piping  the  joys  and  cares  that  fonr  thossaiid 
years  have  swept  into  etendij, -^Westminster 
Review, 


THE  OAK. 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  1 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot . 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not  I 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea — 

And  wonld'st  thou  hack  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak^ 

Now  towering  to  the  skies  1 


When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  any  sisters  pbyed. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here : 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  standi 

My  heartstrings  ronBd  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  I 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  I  the  storm  shall  brave  1 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot  1 
While  I've  a  haad  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shaU  hamt  it  Mt«        Erao"- 


REVIEW. 


THE  REV.  ROWLAND  MILL. 

ARTICX.B   II. 


Foa  several  years  prior  to  the  eirectlon  of  Sarrsy 
chapel,  Mr.  Hill  was  stigmatised  by  the  enemies  of 
religion  as  the  most  notorious  itinerant  preacher  of  his 
day.  On  the  death  of  Whitefield,  he  took  up  the 
falling  standard,  and  bore  it  manfully  through  the 
three  kingdoms :  thus  making  known,  in  every  phioe, 
the  Gospel  .of  the  grace  of  God. 

'*  At  the  time  Mr.  Hill  commenced  his  itinerant  labours,  he 


bad  not  ea^  to  eadan  tfte  emel  Kiteeallaw  af  »**«*«*.  W 
also  the  frowns  of  the  cold  orthodox  party,  who  bsd  »m*. 
ol.fectiont  to  a  man  being  righfeous  o^ermoeh.  RfS  ««"  " 
poucd  ilvefcr  orimiaal  ladoieiKe.  Th««|irh  etery  wl«r«  *!««; 
apain55t,  he  had  grace  to  persevere.  Stones  *^er«  ©"'"VI^h 
at  him.  and  he  was  flr«|Mtly  pelCM  with  reltea  «g?^  'fj 
othor  filth.  All  these  things  he  bore  paUeoUy,  "d,  m -- 
spirit  of  his  Master.  6ould  pray  ft»r  hb  vilest  V^^tf^^ 
•kuw-i,  forilfa  tliia»  Isr  thsy  knew  aos  whrt  theydo.  - 
(j.  1„/,  138.) 
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inadenis  refatixig  to  these  itmeraat 
excnnioiu  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Jonei.  We  extract  the 


"  It  was  tittring  one  of  hit  yidf*  to  Bristol,  where  hfs  labonn 
batf  tae*  moot  utftil,  thai  Ifr.  Hfll  waa  actively  engii«cd  in 
preaching  in  the  ttreeta  of  the  city.  This  course  of  labour  of 
the  devoted  itinerant  app«!ars  to  have  excited  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure, who  sent  hi»  hfother  Richard  to  Bristol  to  admonish 
tiim.  On  reaching  the  city  he  heard  that  Rowland  was  to 
preach  at  Klngawood  to  the  colliers,  to  which  phice  he  pro- 
eeeded.  There  he  heard  Rowland  most  alftctionately  talking 
10  the  nreltxtnde  abont  the  Savfour^  love,  and  witnessed  the 
tears  of  penltenw  flowing  down  their  eheeln.  The  preacher 
ohservinf  Richard  hi  the  crowd,  told  the  people  that  he  had  no 
douM  ilia  brother,  Richard  HUl,  Eacf.,  wonld  spealt  to  them  on 
the  IbltowiDg  day,  npon  the  great  truths  of  the  Oospel.  Richard 
was  taken  by  surprise ;  bis  Cnrtstfan  feelings  overcame  all  other 
eonsideratlona,  and,  al  the  appointed  time,  he  preached  that 
Redeemer  who  humbled  himself  that  he  might  gtorionaly  exalt 
his  people.  This  is  the  correct  account  of  the  tale,  the  scene 
at  which  haa  been  flvqoently,  though  inaccurately,  laid  at 
March  ingiy,  a  beautlftxl  Tillage  adjoining  the  park  at  Hawk- 
stone*— (PP- 14^  I'M.) 

"  Some  years  ttnee,  an  aged  lady  caBed  on  Mr.  HID,  and,  \n 
the  course  of  conrersattDu,  mauired,  *  Do  you  remember  preach- 
ing at  Vf rexham,  sir,  about  fifty  year*  ago,  in  a  field  not  far 
ftom  Peny-Btynf  •  *0,  yes,  I  remember  the  time  very  well.* 
Both  the  parties  smiled,  when  the  la^  remaiked,  *1  see  you 
mnember  the  pig,  sir.'  '  Indeed  t  do,  and  never  shall  forget 
it.'  After  the  aged  couple  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
reconecKiona  of  the  past,  the  lady  said,  *I  waa  then  very  young, 
aaJ  waa  led  by  eunoaity  to  hear  you  preach ;  and  I  hope  the 
word  then  came  with  power  to  my  soul.'  Mr.  Hiil  afterwards 
described  the  scene  which  had  impressed  the  service  on  his 
mind.  Kear  the  spot  where  he  preached  there  waa  a  tenter- 
field,  oa  whieh  a  fine  kind  of  thread  or  yarn  was  exposed  to  the 
ah*.  Several  women  were  taking  care  of  it.  They  observed  a 
number  of  petsoiu  assembling  tether  to  hear  a  sermon^  and 
were  tempted  to  quit  their  employ  toe  a  short  season.  The 
gate  of  the  fletd  was  left  open,  when  several  large  pigs  walked 
in.  Tn  a  few  momentt  the  intrudere  got  the  iron  pierced 
thioQi^  tbeir  snouts  entangled  In  tlie  twine,  and  the  more  they 
shook,  the  more  they  (bund  themsehrea  imprisoned.  The  loud 
erioa  of  the  pigs  alarmed  the  women,  who  soon  ftrand  out  tk9 
mischief  which  had  been  done.  They  ran  to  the  spot,  and  a 
ganenl  pvxanit  took  plase.  Mr.  Httl,  while  praacfaiaf.  ob- 
served aeveial  of  the  women  fUUng  upo»  the  poor  amnala^ 
tumian  them  on  their  beeka»  aed  then  endeavouring  te  dlsee- 
taagic  their  heada  fltom  the  twiee.  TUa  Mflleg  event  pro- 
deeed  eooaldesable  amusement*  and,  ibr  a  time,  intcxiisrad  with 


-<pp.  H5.H7.) 
*  Mr.  Uill's  first  memorable  tour  in  Scotland  was  oommeeee^ 


on  the  IMh  oC  July^  1798.  He  waa  invited  by  James  Haldane, 
Eaq.,  totnvel  through  the  eountxy,  and  preech  to  the  people 
wherawer  he  coaM  find  aeeesa  to  them.  In  an  aooount  of  this 
tour,  lie  sella  hie  las' lUend  'hie  mueh-respeeted  brother  and 
iUloir-laboarer  in  the  Gospel  of  God  our  Saviour.'  He  tells 
Mb,  *  Tea  were  edneeted  »r  the  maritime  Ulb;  and,  from  a 
situatiee  creditable  and  locimtive,  commenced  a  peddling 
pseeclMiv  enbig  your  waree  from  town  ta  twn  al  a  lew  rate 
inik— 1    eltfimil  montf  and  without  priee.' 

**  At  tbia  ttane  Mr.  Hill  deaeribes  himself  '  an  old  stager  in 
the  iciaiennt  weak.'  ^  In  preeaUng  throogh  Boglaed*  Scotland, 
Iieiand,  and  Walee,  I  Btwaore  coneeWed  that  I  stuck  olose  to 
my  pariah :  we  are  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  caealuie,  eTOA 
to  the  end  of  the  woodd.' "•-<?»-  1M»  IM.) 

'  Thie  yaaJt  to  ScotUnd/'  aaya  Mr.  Jonei,  ^*  was  a 


*«T]ieprcaehar't  great  aolijael  was  'lepenteneetowarda  God, 
and  fUth  in  our  Lord  Jesua  Chiiat.'  The  most  powerful  im- 
prea^one  were  produced  on  the  multitudes  who  fleeked  to  hia 
ministry.  An  old  friend,  who  heard  many  of  the  sermons, 
has  frequently  remarked, '  Whenever  I  listened  to  him  eternity 
sppsTiirt  to  be  nest  do<»  to  me^'  and  thia  was  the  case  with 
many  others.  Hia  little  anecdotes  produced  a  wonderful  effect 
on  a  people  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  dry,  Ir^*    * 


penee.    During  this  tour,  it  waa  known  tiiat  several  bun- 
eoule  wem  added  te  the  church  ofCkiisti"— <P9-  l^f  U7.> 

We  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  an  interesttng  account 
of  Mr.  Hill's  second  visit  to  the  north.  '*  The  General 
Assembly,  in  their  wisdom,  had  issued  a  Bull  against 
all  irregular  preachings  and  especially  against  lay 
preachers.  They  had  evea  expelled  Mr.  Greville 
Swing  and  others  from  tiiexv  body,  for  these  offences 
against  ecdeaiastical  discipline.  Sunday-schools  they 
a^  denounced,  as  well  as  bringing  togeUier  assemblies 
of  people  in  the  fields,  or  in  places  not  intended  for 
public  worship."  This  bigotry  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Scottish  chttieh  provoked  Mf.  UiU'sindividnal  intoler- 

*  Pint  Jounal,p.69. 


ance.  **  In  earery  itrBSflii  hdpwwwhed," wftiet[>ld»  «*he 
displayed  wenderfU  tngeiinily  im  hoUUag  un  these 
▼enen^  bodies  (the  AasemUy  and  the  S^od)  te  the 
public  contempt.  He  was  coeapktely  led  from  his  great 
work,  and  appears  to  have  preached  more  againet  the 
established  and  seeession  ehurches,  than  against  the 
kingdom  of  Satan."  A  friead,  who  was  present,  say* 
of  him,  <*In  every  sermon  he  fired  red-hoi  shots 
agahmt  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Aaso- 
ciats  Synod.  It  was  sstonishing  how  he  varied  hat 
mode  of  attack  on  every  occasion." 

**  It  is  to  be  feared  that  very  Btfle  good  resulted  fVom  this 
second  viah.    A  frieed  who  feaided  in  BcoOand  at  the  timer 

after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  has  remarked,  that  'he  never 
heard  of  a  single  conversion  from  the  labours  of  that  tour.*' 
How  important,  then,  ia  it  for  ministers  fUlly  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, and  not  to  be  led  away  from  their  great  work  by  the  angry 
disputes  of  the  times  In  which  they  live. 

Mr.  HUl,  in  his  latter  days,  regretted  the  spirit  he  had  dis- 
played during  this  second  tour,  and  resolved  that  If  God  should 
permit  him  again  to  visit  Scotland,  he  would  preach  onbr  the 
•  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'  He  was  able  to  accomplish  hia 
wishes  in  the  summer  of  1824.  He  reached  Edinburgh  In 
safety— had  a  profitable  tour— no  unhappy  event  transpired— 
and  he  returned  to  his  resting-place  at  Wotton-under-edge, 
believing  that  hia  labours  had  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. — 
(pp.  165, 166.) 

"  Ireland  was  also  visited  by  this  excellent  man.  In  1799,  and 
a  second  time  in  1796.  He  was  heard  with  attention  by  the 
warm-hearted  Irish,  and  he  appears  to  have  much  enjoyed  hie 
visit.  On  returning  home  after  his  last  tour,  he  had  a  merclflal 
preservation  fkom  shipwreck,  to  which  he  often  referred  with 
much  gratitude.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  addicted  to  tho 
wicked  and  ungentlemanly  habit  of  swearing.  Mr.  RID  thus 
wisely  checked  liim :  '  Captain,  let  us  have  fiur  play ;  you  must 
not  have  aU  the  swearing  yourself;  it**  my  turn  next.  You 
must  not  swear  again  till  I  have  quite  done.'  This  wise  admoni- 
tion had  the  desired  effect. 

"  In  the  last  sermon  whieh  Mr.  HUl  preached,  a  few  days 
before  he  died,  he  referred  with  much  satlslhction  to  hia  itine- 
rant labours.  He  said,  *t  almost  wish  to  be  made  young  again, 
if  I  eould  but  again  see  such  days  aa  when  I  first  preached  at 
Tottenham-coun  chapel,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in 
the  streets  and  lanes  for  want  of  room.  O  how  I  love  to  recol- 
leet  what  I  then  felt  I' 

"  Until  the  close  of  life,  Mr.  Hill  felt  a  strong  objection  to  the 
ministers  of  religion  being  confined  by  any  geographical  limits 
as  preachers  of  the  C-ospeL**— (pp.  167, 168.) 

'With  a  noble  liberality,  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  the 
Hon.  and  Rer.  B.  W.  Noel  has  adrocated  tiie  same 
sentiments,  and  pleaded  for  the  practice,  as  londly 
demanded  by  the  spiritual  destitution  which  still  con- 
tinnes  to  disgrace  the  country,  in  whieh  ia  establiahed 
the  richest  hierarchy  in  Christendom.  In  urging  it 
npon  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Noel,  after  several 
striking  statements  and  remarks,  goes  on  to  obaerre:— 

"  The  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  seems  to  me  ooneln- 
aive :  whet  was  right  In  them  must,  tn  similar  cifoumstanees, 
be  right  in  ua.  Led  by  the  reason  of  the  caae,  and  warranted  by 
these  high  proeedents,  the  church  hae  had  outdoor  preaching 
at  difibrent  intervals  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The  diaci- 
plea  of  Wiekliffwent  flrom  town  to  town,  and  ftem  county  to 
ceuntr,  to  preach  their  doctrine,  not  only  in  chuicheo  and 
ehnrchyaxds^  but  alao  in  the  midst  of  markets  and  ftirs„  aod, 
indeedt  in  all  places  where  multitudes  were  convened.*  At  the 
Reformetion  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  kingdom'— 
OrlBdaU,  Scory,  JeweU,  Sandys,  Sampson,  Coverdale,  and 
otfaer»~used  to  preach  at  PauVs  Crosa  to  multitudes  assembled 
in  the  open  air,  among  whom  were  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  with  distinguished  persons  f^om  the  court. 

"  After  referring  to  other  examples  of  itinerant  and  publio 
piewhing,  particularly  to  Whitefleld  and  HIU,  Mr.  Noel  re- 
marks, *  If  myriads,  remaining  atill  untanght,  you  call  upon 
your  elergy  to  do  their  duty,  by  providing  curates  to  officiate  in 
rooms,  to  be  licensed  for  that  purpose,  in  every  part  of  the 
naetropolia;  thonaands  more  may  be  instrueted.  If  this  does 
not  fliUy  meet  the  evil,  another  experiment  may  be  made,  (and 
since  Christ  must,  if  possible,  be  preached  to  all,  no  experiment 
by  which  we  may  hope  to  approximate  to  that  end  should  go 
untried,)  you  nsay  call  forth  from  among  the  ministers  of  the 
establishment  other  Whiteflelds  and  HUls,  and  may  see  the 
signal  effects  of  their  ministrationa  renewed  in  our  days. 
Should  you  fall  to  find  them  in  the  establishment,  (which  I  do 
not  in  the  least  contemplate,  snd,  for  one,  am  ready,  at  your 
lordship's  command,  to  make  the  experiment  myself,)  then 
necessity  has  no  law — Christ  must  be  preached  to  perishing 
sinners.  Before  this  necessity  all  forms,  however  venerable, 
all  rules,  however  salutary,  muat  give  way."'i — (pp.  171,  172.) 

•  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wickliff,  vol.  ii.,  p.  197. 
t  State  of  the  Metropolis  Considered,  p.  64. 
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Mr.  Johm,  in  continuing  the  narrative,  refen  to 
Mr.  HiU'a  more  regular  and  paatoral  employments. 
After  the  erection  of  Surrey  chapel,  he  redded  in 
London  half  the  year,  and  then  retired  into  the  country, 
labouring  with  great  eamcfltnesa  at  Wotton-under-edge, 
and  the  neighbourhood,  often  preaching  every  evening 
in  the  week  except  Saturday.  There  too,  as  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  engaged  in  numerous  benevolent  and 
religious  objects,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  was  the  philanthropist  as  well  as 
the  preacher. 

Mr.  Jones  relates  the  following,  which  is  certainly 
very  characteristic  of  the  singular  being  it  felicitously 
describes : — 

*'  The  paator  of  Surrey  Chapel  was  a  laboriouM  minister.  He 
ooeasionaUy  preached  more  than  twenty  sermons  in  a  week  when 
travelling  for  the  cause  of  God.    '  I  do  think/  he  would  say, 

*  that  once  in  my  life  I  did  earn  my  daily  bread.  I  was  spending 
several  weeks  with  a  Ariend  in  North  Wales,  and  she  musde  me 
preach  for  every  meal,  so  that  before  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper,  I  had  to  ascend  the  pulpit.'  On  one  occasion,  being 
present  with  a  venerable  minister,  who  had  retired  from  active 
service,  and  only  occasionally  preached,  he  remarked,  '  I  would 
sooner  wear  out,  than  rust  out.'  He  was  fond  of  such  remarks 
as  the  following :  '  A  good  pulpit  perspiration  is  a  famous  thing 
to  keep  a  man  in  good  health.' — '  If  some  ministers  were  to 
be  fed  according  to  their  preaching,  they  would  not  look  so 
plump  as  they  do.' — '  Of  all  diseases  a  man  can  die  of,  to  die 
of  fat  and  lasiness  is  the  worst.' 

"  Like  the  apostle  of  old,  he  was  in  labours  more  abundant, 
and  even  till  within  a  short  period  before  his  dissolution,  after 
eighty-five  winters  had  passed  over  his  head,  he  would  preach 
twice  on  the  Sabbath-day,  address  the  members  of  his  church  on 
the  Monday  evening,  and  preach  lectures  in  his  chapel  on 
Tuesday  evening  and  Friday  mornings ;  and  all  this  was  done 
in  addition  to  frequent  occasional  services.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  he  left  town  to  reach  Wotton  by  a  circuitous  route.  He 
ai ranged  to  preach  every  night  in  the  week  on  his  way  to 
Leamington,  where  he  had  to  supply  on  the  Sabbath-day.  His 
work  was  his  constant  delight. 

"There  were  seasons  when  affliction  kept  him  out  of  the 
pulpit,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  room ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  kindly  watch  over  him,  as  there  was  danger  of  his 
moving  off  to  chapel  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  distant  notes  of  the 
organ.  The  evening  of  the  new  year  was  always  a  happy  season 
with  him,  when  the  'general  communion  of  saints'  was 
enjoyed  at  Surrey  chapel.  He  was  once  confined  with  Inflamed 
eyes,  which  were  bound  v^.  He  most  reluctantly  consented  to 
remain  at  home.  Just  as  the  people  were  approaching  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  the  venerable  man  made  his  appearance.  He  had 
on  a  large  blue  cloak,  and  had  actually,  though  blindfolded, 
fo  jnd  his  way  from  the  house  into  the  chapel  idone.  The  ex- 
citement produced  by  his  appearance  cannot  be  described. 
There  was  one  burst  of  affectionate  feeling,  when  the  people 
saw  their  beloved  pastor  pressing  towards  the  commimion  table, 
while  the  officiating  ministers  were  urging  him  to  retire.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  he  was  heard  loudly  exclaiming,  '  My 
dear  people,  they  won't  let  me  say  one  word  to  you.'  He  then 
pronounced  a  brief  but  touching  benediction  upon  them,  and 
retired  from  the  chapel. 

*'  On  another  occasion  he  left  London  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  Christian  Missions.  He  bad  been  much  indisposed,  and  his 
friends  thought  it  rather  imprudent  that  he  should  engage  in 
such  duties.  He,  however,  promised  to  t>e  brief  in  his  sermons, 
and  a  friend  who  travelled  with  him  kindly  undertook  to  check 
him  when  ho  found  him  forgetting  his  promised  limits.  At 
Leeds  the  venerable  man  addressed  a  great  multitude  in  the 
cloth  hall.  He  was  excited  by  the  scene,  and  became  inatten- 
tive to  the  gentle  admonitions  which  he  received  by  a  pull  at  his 
coat  tail.  At  length  he  told  the  people  what  he  had  promised, 
and  how  his  brother had  been  pulling  him  by  the  coat. 

*  Never  mind,'  he  added,  '  let  us  have  another  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  and  who  knows  but  what  the  devil's 
throne  may  fall  from  some  poor  sinner's  heart.' 

'*  Mr.  Hill  would  oceaaionally  very  l^ankly  tell  the  feelings  of 
his  mind  as  to  his  labours  in  the  sanctuary.  He  said,  '  When  I 
am  in  the  pulpit  I  think  no  one  preaches  so  badly;  but  when  I 
am  out  of  it,  then  I  think  that  no  one  preaches  so  well.'  Though 
he  would  very  often  say  that  he  wished  he  could  see  his  suc- 
cessor, that  he  might  give  up  the  work ;  yet  no  one  believed 
that  he  would  ever  retire  from  it  until  he  was  called  into  an- 
other world.  For  several  years  he  was  obliged  to  sit  while 
preaching,— and  he  was  in  the  pulpit  urging  his  people  to  *  be 
steadfast  and  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,'  only  nine  days  before  he  was  called  to  his  eternal  ro- 
ward."— (pp.  222—225.) 

A  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hill  to  a  minister  who 
had  retired  from  his  public  work,  and,  as  Mr.  Hill 
seemed  to  suspect,  without  a  justifiable  reason,  is  too 
favourable  a  specimen  of  the  fine  apostolic  spirit  which 


he  cherished,  to  be  omitted,  eren  fai  the  aUghteit notice 
of  his  life  and  labours. 

This  faithful  epistle  is  followed  by  two  otiiers,  to 
the  same  indiriduaL  The  close  of  the  last,  with  Mr. 
Jones's  pertinent  remark  and  allusion,  we  muit  in- 
sert:— 

<'  Suney  Chapel,  Maxth,  1830. 
"My  dear  Friend. 

"  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  Mr. , 

respecting  the  wants  of  your  people,  whidi  are  painfiilly  urgent, 
by  your  having  altogether  given  up  that  aacred  office  to  wUch 
you  were  solemnly  designated  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  I 
frilly  supposed  you  only  wanted  a  helpmate  in  the  work,  and 
that  you  would  sooner  resign  your  life  than  resign  an  office 
which  you  never  should  have  undertaken,  unless  it  had  beea 
your  determination  to  die  as  a  devoted  servant  in  the  saered 
work.  A  truly  devoted  minister,  1  think,  would  be  inclined  to 
say,  let  me  rather  be  shut  up  in  my  coffin,  than  shot  out  of 
the  pulpit.  Old.  very  old,  as  I  am,  yet  still  I  trust  I  find  it  not 
less  my  privilege  than  my  duty,  to  dedicate  the  very  last  of  my 
declining  strength  to  His  glory,  in  the  aoeompliBlunent  of  the 
sacred  work.  Should  a  physician  tell  me  that  my  life  maj 
be  in  danger  if  I  continue  to  preach, — I  will  answer  him, 
'  Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  tliat  I  may  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'  So 
said  Paul,  so  says  poor  old  Rowland  Hill,  and  would  to  God  mj 

Mend may  be  enabled  to  say  the  same.   Though  I  hope  I 

shall  be  disappointed,  yet  I  have  my  fears,  that  as  I  may  not  see 
you  at  Mr. 's,  so  a  call  upon  you  under  present  circum- 
stances may  prove  painful  to  us  both.  Oh,  what  a  mercy  to  be 
truly  blest  with  a  dedicated  and  devoted  spirit,  while  it  is  most 
truly  pleasant  to  meet  such  friends  on  every  occasion.  There 
are  some  few  that  keep  going  forwards ;  there  are  others  vho 
stand  still ;  and  there  is  a  third  class  that  are  going  backvanU. 
How  preferable  is  death  to  a  state  like  theirs  i  How  happjr 
shall  1  be  on  my  journey,  to  find  that  my  friend,  through  some 
constitutional  timidity,  has  only  made  a  halt,  that  he  may  after- 
wards make  a  more  firm  and  steady  march  in  the  sacred  warfare, 
in  which,  as  a  minister,  he  is  most  solemnly  engaged.  Oh,  that 
at  all  times  I  may  be  enabled  to  subscribe  myself  your  most 
faithful  and  alSectionate  feUow-Mourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  of  Christ, 

"E.  Hiiu* 

"  But  you  tell  me  of  your  constitutional  weakness;— granted, 
that  some  there  are  of  robust  and  athletic  constitutions  in  ajqiear- 
ance,  but  are  not  so  in  reality ;  but  surely  you  are  not  so  diseased 
and  debilitated,  at  least  it  appeared  so  to  ua,  that  sufficient 
strength  was  not  left  you,  so  as  to  enable  jou  oeeasionally  to  drop 
a  short  word  of  exhortation  from  the  pulpit,  or  among  the  Lord's 
mora  immediate  people,  at  the  solemn  time  of  your  commuoion : 
nor  could  a  short  but  solemn  word  of  prayer  have  been  more 
injurious  to  you  in  the  house  of  God,  than  In  your  own  dwell- 
ing,— ^nor  would  it  have  been  a  greater  exertion  to  have  entered 
into  occasional  conversation  with  your  communlcanU;  and  ss 
you  are  by  no  means  advanced  in  age,  you  are  not  to  conclude 
that  your  present  weakness  is  to  last  for  life.  If  even  mudi 
caution  might  have  been  found  necessary,  yet  surely  a  re- 
linquishment of  your  office  altogether  is  quite  another  story.  If 
all  the  physicians  in  the  world  were  to  tell  me  I  must  renounce 
my  minutry  on  account  of  my  increasing  debility,  and  that  such 
debility  would  Increase  till  a  speedy  death  would  be  the  result, 
I  would  keep  my  fee  in  my  pocket,  and  labour  till  I  died. 
Believe  me  to  be, 

**  Yours  Tery  sinoerely, 

.    "R.  Hitt." 

"  These  letters  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  remarks  of  the 
immortal  Whitefleld,  the  beloved  friend  of  Mr.  Hill :  *  I  am  now 
brought  to  the  short  allowance  of  preaching  but  once  a  day,  and 
thrice  on  a  Sunday.  One  physician  prescribes  a  ferpeUul 
blister,  but  I  have  found  perpetual  prnehi»g  to  be  a  better 
remedy,— when  this  great  catholioon  Caila,  it  is  over  with  me.' " 
—(pp.  292,  233.) 

The  sixth  chapter  of  this  Memoir  is  devoted  to  an 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Hill's  fidelity  and  success  as  a 
minister.  His  views  were  evangelical,  in  the  noblest 
and  best  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  employed. 
The  Church  of  England  cannot  boast  of  a  divine  more 
sound  and  accurate  in  his  theological  opinions,  or  whose 
preaching  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to  produce  the 
happiest  practical  results. 

" True  religion  •*  he  observes,  "is  doctrinal,  experimental,  and 
practical.  If  we  possessed  only  doctrinal  religion,  it  would  kad 
to  antinomianism ;  if  only  experimental,  to  enthusiasm :  if  ottly 
practical,  to  pharisaism :  therefore.  If  we  would  be  partskeri 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  all  three  must  be  tmited;  we  must  not 
attempt  to  separate  them."  *— (p.  246.) 

•  See  his  Declaration  of  Faith,  chjy.  zL 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NERVOUS  MAN.— No.  IL 


¥A,  2-— My  great  toe  fomented  with  poppy- 
Hetds,  ibarteen  hours.  All  said  nothing  aUed  it; 
but  as  I  had  a  dream  that  my  great  toe  was 
nibbled  by  a  rat,  in  bed,  could  not  believe  Mrs* 
N.,  nor  the  children  and  servants.  Observed 
Crow  (Che  pet  spaniel  belonging  to  my  wife) 
looked  amased,  wanted  to  lick  the  toe ;  on  which. 
as  it  felt  chill,  and  looked  flabby,  I  ordered  the 
leech  woman  to  put  ten  leeches.  Went  to  bed 
at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning;  but  did  not 
sleep;  for  the  great  toe  seemed  to  fill  every 
place.  I  saw  great  toes  of  all  sizes,  some  spinning 
round,  others  racing  together ;  some  shooting  up 
into  the  air,  and  others  (idling  down ;  and  where- 
erer  my  eyes  turned,  I  thought  I  saw  my  great 
toe,  to  which  many  of  the  others  paid  a  sort  of 
homage.     Felt  somewhat  pleased  at  that 

Ftb^  S« — Had  the  toe  poulticed  with  linseed ; 
l^ept  up  the  foot  all  day ;  ordered  two  pairs  of 
crutches— one  black,  for  the  house,  the  other 
mahogany,  to  go  to  church  with  on  Sunday. 
N.B.  Ordered  the  mahogany  ones  to  have  painted 
on  them,  m  gilt  letters,  "  Cursed  be  he  that 
caoseth  the  lame  to  go  out  of  his  way."  Studied 
anatomy  of  the  foot,  that  I  might  give  scientific 
answers  to  those  who  inquired  after  my  toe. 
Wrote  down  about  twenty  difiPerent  answers  to 
questions  that  I  supposed  might  be  asked. 
Scorned  to  send  for  the  doctor,  believing  they 
were  aD  quacks  :  for  as  women  formerly  practised 
the  art  of  medicine,  when  our  forefathers  were 
such  prodigies  of  valour  and  physical  strength, 
thought  the  doctors  the  cause  of  many  diseases 
which  they  undertook  to  cure. 

Tth.  4th. — Rose  at  three  o'clock,  ordered  the 
servants  to  get  up  and  breakfast  at  five,  after  the 
good  old  fashion.  Servants  gave  me  notice  to 
quit  Ordered  dinner  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.  Put 
up  all  the  plate  in  the  iron  chest ;  sent  out  the 
man  to  buy  three  dozen  of  wooden  spoons ;  pro- 
posed to  Mrs.  N.  to  abolish  the  use  of  forks,  as 
a  modem  innovation,  because  they  looked  finical, 
and,  moreover,  seldom  got  well  cleaned.  About 
two  o'clock  Mrs.  N.  had  tea,  when  Mr.  R.  (our 
clergyman)  and  his  wife,  called  to  take  a  friendly 
dinner  with  us,  as  we  had  been  used  to  dine  at 
three  o'clock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  much  surprised. 
Mrs.  R.  had  tea  with  my  wife  ;  while  Mr.  R.  held 
a  long  and  learned  dispute  with  me  about  sin- 
gularity. Poor  man!  he  is  a  conformist  to  the 
world. 

Ttb.  5th. — Received  letters  fit>m  Hull,  con- 
taining terms  for  a  voyage  to  the  Whale  Fishery : 
rams,  100  guineas  for  self,  and  170  if  a  man 
servant  with  me.  Ordered  Joseph  to  pack  up, 
Kady  to  sail  on  the  1 9th  instant.  Laid  out 
49/.  lOtf.  10<f.  in  suitable  clothing,  and  got 
four  folio  manuscript  volumes,  ready  to  continue 
the  journal,  and  three  quarts  of  inls.     Sent  for 

No.  80.    July  26,  1837.— 2£/.]  Vol.  i. 


Mr.  Best  to  teach  me  how  to  sketch,  as  I  con- 
templated publication  of  my  travels,  in  a  hand- 
some quarto,  with  plates.  Wrote  to  a  publisher 
in  London. 

Ftb,  6th. — Seven  letters  firom  Mends  came 
this  morning;  burnt  them  all,  as  they  tried  to 
dissuade  me  from  my  journey.  Answered  none 
of  them,  as  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  be 
warped  from  his  purpose.  Mrs.  N.  in  tears  all 
day,  and  the  children  very  low ;  but  thought  it 
necessary  for  my  health,  and  I  felt  that  the 
world  ought  to  know  more  about  North  Pole 
subjects.  Had  my  crutches  packed  up  carefully 
lest  the  toe  should  relapse,  for  it  had  certdnly 
become  better. 

Feb,  7th.— When  I  awoke,  felt  as  if  my  head 
had  grown  so  large  that  I  could  never  lift  it  up 
without  help.  Would  have  Mrs.  N.  get  up  at 
five  o'clock,  to  make  room  for  my  head,  which  I 
thought  was  enlarging,  and  would  want  all  the 
bed.  At  eight  o'clock,  James  announced  break- 
fast, but  I  could  not  get  through  the  door. 
Ordered  Joseph  therefore  to  take  out  the  sash, 
and  let  me  down  by  a  ladder.  I  thus  got  down 
into  the  yard,  my  head  just  clearing  the  jambs; 
but,  alas!  could  not  get  in  at  the  house  door. 
Took  out  another  sash ;  and  not  having  foreseen 
such  a  calamity,  abandoned*  the  voyage,  which 
pleased  Mrs.  N.  greatly.  N.B.  Returned  the 
same  way  to  bed. 

Feb.  8th. — Awoke  by  a  tickling  of  the  nose  ; 
believed  it  to  be  a  carbuncle.  Searched  the 
medical  books,  and  sent  for  the  leech-woman, 
who  applied  twelve  of  Nature's  physicians. 
Searched  the  medical  books  again  I  but  the 
abominably  unintelligible  stuff  which  the  physi- 
cians call  technical  language  confounded  me. 
Had  a  poultice  to  my  nose,  and  read  Aristotle 
and  "  BoetiuM  Cansoiatione  PhihiophuB^  admired 
their  depth,  and  pitied  the  shallow  scholarship  of 
modem  times.  Begun  a  translation  of  the  fathers, 
which  I  possess  in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  folio  volumes,  which  I  propose  to  publish, 
with  notes,  in  a  hundred  octavos,  for  the  benefit 
of  youth.  Wrote  to  Mr.  M.,  and  drew  up  a  pro- 
spectus. 

Feb.  9th.— As  I  was  gaping,  at  breakfast 
time,  thought  my  jaw  was  locked ;  wife  and  all 
about  said  it  was  not,  but  was  sure  they  were 
wrong.  Could  speak,  however,  and  sent  for  the 
leech- woman,  who  seemed  alarmed,  desired  to 
see  my  toe,  and  shook  her  head.  I  fiednted ;  and 
when  I  revived,  Sarah  was  batMng  my  head  in 
cold  water,  and  the  quack  doctor  (an  M.D. 
though)  was  sitting  with  the  family  at  breakfast, 
talking  about  my  systems  of  government  for  the 
day ;— before,  I  had  made  seventeen  new  forms, 
which  I  had  read  to  the  family.  Doctor  ordered 
no  tea,  and  to  go  out;  but  my  head  was  too 
2  H 
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large  to  get  out  conveniently,  and  as  my  toe  felt 
singular,  and  Joseph  would  not  carry  the  crutches, 
could  not  go. 

Fth.  10th. — Awoke  very  cold;  had  a  pain  in 
my  teeth ;  sent  for  the  dentist,  who  drew  three, 
and  lanced  the  others,  and  ordered  me  to  keep 
comfortably  warm.  Drew  out  a  plan  of  a  treatise 
on  the  teeth,  founded  on  new  principles;  and 
another,  to  show  the  connexion  between  gal- 
vanism and  theology.  Counted  the  title  pages 
of  projected  works  to  be  finished  by  me,  and 
found  them  fifty-four.  Towards  evening  had  a 
trance,  in  which  my  wife  appeared  to  be  multi- 
plied into  ten  or  twelve  forms,  and  Instead  of 
eight  children,  there  appeared  to  be  about  eighty 
or  ninety  in  the  room,  and  every  thing  else  about 
me  seemed  to  be  tenfolded.  Proposed  to  fast 
to-morrow,  and  to  inquire  into  the  moral  design 
of  this  marvel. 

Feb.  11th. — Rose  at  three  a.m.,  and  then 
drew  out  a  plan  for  the  morning  study,  as  a  pre- 
parative for  inouiring  into  the  design  of  the  afore- 
said trance.     Plan  was 


1.  Nfttim  of  being. 

2.  metaphyftict. 

8.  CorpUBclet. 

4.  OrpmieUws. 
6.  Mentil  agendM. 


7.  Mindes. 

8.  Dreams. 

9.  Second  sight. 

10.  Presentimentt. 

11.  IdeaUty. 


6.  Supanatiifal  intflrraation.  12.  Sjmbcdical  truth. 

Ate  a  biscuit  at  ten,  and  drank  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  and  then  spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  in  the 
investigation,  and  concluded  that  the  vision 
meant  that  all  things  are  of  ten  times  more  con- 
sequence than  they  are  thought  to  be.  Felt  com- 
forted, read  the  communion  service,  and  thought 
of  entering  the  church. 


Feb,  12th.^ — Made  a  new  will;  counted  the 
wooden  spoons,  found  only  six  left;  left  off 
garters,  because  they  promote  white  swellings ; 
shaved  off  my  eyebrows,  because  apt  to  catch  the 
candle,  counted  my  teedi,  and  made  a  model  of 
a  new  pair  of  wings,  to  fly  with.  Thought  if  I 
could  only  substitute  a  whale  muscle  for  the 
pectoial  muscle  of  the  birds*  could  reach  tlie 
moon.  Wrote  to  Hull,  to  get  abont  twenty  yards 
of  that  materia],  by  the  eariiest  opportomty. 
Received  a  letter  offering  me  the  pre^dency  of 

.     Declined  it,  as  my  toe  might  not  bear 

the  climate,  and  supposed  my  head  would  en- 
large again  on  shipboard,  and  then  all  would  be 
lost. 

Feb.  18th. — Turned  all  my  servants  away, 
and  wrote  to  London  for  a  French  cook,  and  to 
Bristol,  for  a  "  nigger  boy,"  to  wait ;  experimented 
about  the  longitude  and  universal  motion  ;  made 
three  new  discoveries,  one  being  an  automaton 
image,  to  go  on  errands,  for  which  I  have  taken 
out  a  patent,  as  I  am  weary  of  those  worms  of 
life,  the  servant  tribe.  Fancied  I  was  descended 
from  William  the  third:  sent  to  the  Hexald^ 
Office,  to  search.  Thought  candles  likely  to 
bring  on  the  ^tta  serena,  so  would  not  hare 
any  burnt,  and  ordered  the  chandler  to  send  no 
more.  N.B.  My  wife  and  Sarah  look  very  ill, 
must  be  examined  to-morrow  by  the  leech- 
woman;  think  they  have  a  complaint  in  the 
kidneys.  Before  I  went  to  bed,  felt  as  if  I  sboald 
burst ;  read  the  medical  books,  concluded  I  was 
dropsical,  and  thought  I  would  let  the  water  out 
of  my  leg  with  my  penknife ;  but  when  I  tried 
it  only  bled,  which  Mghtened  my  wife,  who  sent 
for  the  doctor,  but  I  would  not  see  the  rogue. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  CAPTIYE  JEWS. 


It  was  the  golden  snntet  hour, 

When  evening  breathes  her  sigh, 
And  day's  last  fingering  elance  was  thrown 

On  the  deep  embkxon^  sky. 

In  Babel's  bright  and  flowerj  vales, 
Where  the  mnrmnring  waters  stray' d, 

We  met-*-a  mottmfiil  captive  hand- 
In  the  willows'  lonely  shade. 

The  brows  of  Judah's  maids  were  pale, 
And  dim  was  their  downcats  eye, 

When,  as  memory  mused  on  the  vaaish'd  days, 
The  dreams  of  years  past  by. 

We  wept  for  Salem's  balmier  groves, 

For  Zion*8  sacred  shade. 
Where  oar  fathers  bent  with  hoij  awe* 

And  their  solemn  offerings  pald« 

High  on  the  drooping  boughs  we  hung 

Our  harps  of  monnifid  song ; 
No  treasbhng  hand  to  wake  their  voice, 

The  wild  chords  swept  along. 

Bnt  the  whispering  sephyr  kissed  the  strings, 
\nd  their  music  marmar'd  low, 


And  as  the  light»winged  breeses  pass'd 
They  bore  our  plaint  of  woe. 

They  ask  a  song  In  a  stranger's  land. 

When  oar  home  is  far  away ; 
For  mirth,  when  the  dreams  of  joy  aie  fled, 

And  the  flowers  of  hope  decay. 

How  shall  the  song  of  joy  be  snng 

Where  Baal's  temples  rise, 
Where  the  pining  heart,  in  a  stranger.«oene, 

In  its  lonely  sadness  dies  ? 

Lend  of  onr  homes  I  where  onee  the  voioe 

Of  the  mighty  dead  was  heard. 
Where  the  holy  breath  of  the  heavenly  gale 

The  prophet's  spirit  stirred  I 

Ne'er  to  thy  vales  may  the  captive  come 

At  evening's  placid  hour. 
And  waken  the  mnsic  of  other  days 

In  the  radiant  sunlit  bower. 

In  vain,  in  vain  does  his  trembling  heart 

For  the  groves  of  Salem  sigh ; 
Still  must  he  wear  th'  oppressor's  chain, 

And  sad  and  lonely  die.  T.  W.  A. 
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SCIENCE. 


Tbb  objeet  of  the  MsociaUon  is  contained  in 
its  title  I  it  is  the  advancement  of  science.  Our 
tflyect  is  not  litemture,  though  we  have  many 
itteraiy  associates,  and  tbott|^  we  hail  and  love 
SB  biethien  those  who  are  engaged  in  expressly 
literary  pursuits,  and  who  are  either  themselves 
the  living  ornaments  of  our  land's  language,  4X 
else  nuke  known  to  us  the  literary  treasures  of 
other  Uoguages,  and  lands,  and  times.  Our  objeet 
is  not  religion  in  any  special  sense,  though  re- 
spect for  religious  things  and  religious  men  has 
always  marked  these  meetings ;  and  though  we 
are  all  bound  together  by  that  great  tie  of 
brotherhood  which  unites  the  whole  human 
(Bmilj  as  children  of  one  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven.  Still  less  is  our  object  politics,  though 
we  are  not  mere  citizens  of  the  world,  but  are 
essentially  a  British  Association  of  fellow-sub- 
jects and  of  fellow-countrymen,  who  give,  how- 
ever, glad  cordial  welcome  to  those  our  visitors 
who  come  to  us  from  foreign  countries,  and 
thankfully  accept  their  aid  to  accomplish  our 
eommou  puqwse.  That  common  purpose, — that 
objeet  for  which  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  and 
Scotchmen  have  banded  themselves  together  in 
this  eolossal  association,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  have  not  disdained  to  turn,  and  to 
see  which,  and  to  raise  it  higher  still,  illustrious 
men  from  foreign  lands  have  come,— is  science  ; 
the  acceleration  of  sdentific  discoveries,  the 
diffusion  of  scientific  influences. 

And  if  it  be  inquired,  how  is  this  aim  to  be 
accomplished,  and  throu^  what  means,  and  by 
what  instrumeats  and  process  we  as  a  body  hope 
to  forward  science ;  the  answer  briefly  is,  that 
this  great  thing  is  to  be  done  by  us  through  the 
agency  of  the  social  spirit,  and  through  the 
means,  and  instrumeats;,  and  process  which  are 
contained  in  the  operation  of  that  spirit.  We 
meet,  we  speak,  we  feel  together  now,  that  we 
may  afterwards  the  better  think,  and  act,  and  feel 
alone.  The  excitement  with  which  this  air  is 
filled  will  not  pass  at  once  away;  the  influences 
that  are  now  among  us  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
transient,  but  abiding  $  those  influences  will  be 
with  us  long— 4et  us  hope  that  they  will  never 
leave  us ;  that  they  will  cheer,  they  wUl  animate 
us  still  when  this  brilliant  week  is  over ;  they 
will  go  with  us  to  our  separate  abodes,  wijl  at- 
tend us  on  our  separate  journeys ;  and  whether 
the  mathematician's  study,  or  the  astronomer^s 
observatory,  or  the  chemist's  laboratory,  or  some 
rich  distant  meadow,  unexplored  as  yet  by  botanists^ 
or  some  untrodden  mountain-top,  or  any  of  the 
other  haunts,  and  homes,  and  oracular  places  of 
•cieuce,  be  our  allotted  place  of  labour  till  we  meet 
together  again,  I  am  persuaded  that  those  in- 
fluences will  operate  upon  us  all,— that  we  shall 
all  remember  this  our  present  meeting,  and  look 
forward  with  joyful  expectotion  to  our  next  re- 


assembling, and  by  the  recollection  and  by  the 
hope,  be  stimulated  and  supported.  It  is  true,  that 
it  is  the  individual  man  who  thinks  and  who  dis- 
covers; not  any  aggregate  or  mass  of  men.  Each 
mathematician  for  himself  and  not  any  one  for  any 
other,  not  even  all  for  one,  must  tread  the  more 
than  royal  road  which  leads  to  the  palace  and 
sanctuary  of  mathematical  truth.  Each,  for  him- 
self, in  his  own  personal  being»  must  awaken  and 
call  forth  to  mental  view  the  ori^nal  intuitions 
of  time  and  space ;  must  meditate  himself  on 
those  eternal  forms,  and  follow  for  himself  that 
linked  chain  of  thought  which  leads,  irom  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  the  child  and  the  peasant,  from 
the  simplest  notions  and  marks  of  tempCNral  and 
local  site,  from  the  questions  when  and  where, 
to  results  so  varied,  so  remote,  and  seemingly  so 
inaccessible,  that  the  mathematical  intellect  of 
full  grown  and  fully  cultivated  man  cannot  reach 
and  pass  them  without  wonder  and  something  of 
awe.  Astronomers,  again.  If  they  would  be  more 
than  mere  artizans,  must  be  more  or  less  mathe- 
maticians, and  must  separately  study  the  ma^e- 
matical  grounds  of  their  science  s  and  although 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  physical  science,  in 
every  science  which  rests  partly  on  the  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  not  solely  on  the  mind  of 
man,  a  faith  in  testimony  is  required,  that  the 
human  race  may  not  be  stationary,  and  that  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  one  man,  or  of  one 
generation  of  men,  may  not  be  lost  to  another; 
yet,  even  here  too^  the  individual  must  act,  and 
must  stamp  on  his  own  mental  possessions  the 
impress  of  his  own  individuality.  The  humblest 
student  of  astronomy,  or  of  any  other  physical 
science,  if  he  is  to  profit  at  ail  by  his  study, 
must  in  some  degree  go  over  for  himself,  in  his 
own  mind,  if  not  in  part  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
observation  and  experiment,  that  process  of  in- 
duction which  leads  from  familiar  facts  to  obvious 
laws,  then  to  the  observation  of  facts  more  re- 
mote, and  to  the  discovery  of  laws  of  higher 
orders.  And  if  even  ihia  Mtudy  be  a  personal 
act,  much  more  must  that  diseoifery  have  been 
individual. 

Individual  energy,  individual  patience,  indi- 
vidual genius,  have  all  been  needed  to  tear  fold 
after  fold  away,  which  hung  before  the  shrine  of 
nature ;  to  penetrate  gloom  after  gloom,  into 
those  Delphic  depths,  and  force  the  reluctant 
Sibyl  to  utter  her  oracular  responses.  Or  if 
we  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  we 
may  remember  that  it  is  written — ^'*  Great  are 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  sought  out  of  all  those 
who  have  pleasure  therein."  But  recognising  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  necessity  for  private 
exertion,  and  the  ultimate  connexion  of  every 
human  act  and  human  thought  with  the  personal 
being  of  man,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
social  feelings  make  up  a  large  and  powerful 
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part  of  that  complex  and  multiform  being.  The 
affections  act  upon  the  intellect,  the  heart  upon 
the  head.  In  the  very  silence  and  solitude  of 
its  meditations,  still  genius  is  essentially  sympa- 
thetic; is  sensitive  to  influences  from  without, 
and  fain  would  spread  itself  abroad,  and  embrace 
the  whole  circle  of  humanity,  with  the  strength 
of  a  world-grasping  love.  For  fame,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  is  love  disguised.  The  desire  of  &me 
is  a  form  of  the  yearning  after  love;  and  the 
admiration  which  rewards  that  desire,  is  a  glori- 
fied form  of  that  familiar  and  every  day  love 
which  joins  us  in  common  life  to  the  friends 
whom  we  esteem.  And  if  we  can  imagine  a 
desire  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake,  and  can  so 
raise  ourselves  above  (well  if  we  do  not  in  the 
effort  sink  ourselves  below)  the  common  level  of 
humanity,  as  to  account  the  aspiration  after  fame 
only  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  it  will 
still  be  true  that  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases, 
and  of  the  highest  quality, 

**  FuM  is  the  ipar  that  the  dear  spirit  doth  raise. 
To  soom  ddigfats,  and  live  laborious  days." 

That  mysterious  joy— incomprehennble  if  man 
were  wholly  mortal — ^which  accompanies  the  hope 
of  influencing  unborn  generations ;  that  rapture, 
solemn  and  sublime,  with  which  a  human  mind, 
possessing  or  possessed  by  some  great  truth, 
sees  in  prophetic  vision  that  truth  acknowledged 
by  mankind,  and  itself  long  ages  afterward 
remembered  and  associated  therewith,  as  its 
interpreter  and  minister,  and  sharing  in  the 
offering  duly  paid  of  honour  and  of  love,  till  it 
becomes  a  power  upon  the  earth,  and  fills  the 
world  with  felt  or  hidden  influence  ;  that  joy 
which  thrills  most  deeply  the  minds  the  most 
contemptuous  of  mere  ephemeral  reputation,  and 
men  who  care  the  least  for  common  marks  of 
popular  applause  or  outward  dignity — does  it 


not  show,  by  the  revival,  in  another  form,  of  an 
instinct  seemingly  extinguished,  how  deeply  man 
desires,  in  intellectual  things  themselves,  the 
sympathy  of  man?  If  then  the  asedici  of 
8cience--if  those  who  seem  to  shut  themselTe* 
up  in  their  own  separate  cells,  and  to  disdain  or 
to  deny  themselves  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
humanity— «re  found,  after  all,  to  be  thus  in- 
fluenced by  the  sociai  gpirit^  we  can  have  little 
heutation  in  pronouncing,  that  to  the  operation 
of  this  spirit  must  largely  be  ascribed  thekbours 
of  ordinary  minds ;  of  those  who  do  not  eren 
affect  or  seem  to  shun  the  commerce  of  their 
kind ;  who  accept  gfladly,  and  with  acknowledged 
joy,  all  present  and  outward  marks  of  admiration 
or  of  sympathy,  and  who  are  willing,  and  confess 
themselves  to  be  so,  to  do  much  for  immediate 
reward,  or  speedy,  though  perishing,  repatation. 
Look  where  we  will,  from  the  highest  and  most 
solitary  sage,  who  ever  desired  the  propagation 
of  his  own  memory,  and  committed  his  lonelj 
labours  to  the  world,  in  full  assurance  that  an 
age  would  come,  when  that  memory  would  not 
willingly  be  let  to  die,  down  to  the  humblest 
labourer  who  was  ever  content  to  co-operate  out- 
wardly and  subordinately  with  others,  and  hoped 
for  nothing  more  than  present  and  visible  recom- 
pence,  we  still  perceive  the  operation  of  that 
social  spirit,  that  deep  instinctive  yearning  after 
sympathy,  to  use  the  power,  (and  if  it  may  be 
done,)  to  guide  the  influences  of  which,  this 
British  Association  was  formed.  Thus  much  1 
thought  that  I  might  properly  premise,  on  the 
social  spirit  in  general,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  intellect  of  man;  since  that  is  the  very  bond, 
the  great  and  ultimate  reason  of  this  and  all 
other  similar  associations  and  companies  of 
studious  men. — (^From  Sir  W,  R,  HamUUm't 
Address^  delivered  at  the  Jiflh  meeting  of  the 
British  Assodaiion,  hM  at  JDublm  1835.) 


IMPOSITION  DETECTED. 


[The  foUowing^  amusing  parsgraph  is  extracted  from 
an  interesting  Tolume  just  published  by  Lieutenant  Bacon, 
entitled,  "  First  Impressions  and  Studies  from  Nature  in 
IiindoBtan.1 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  natives  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  men  who  can  counter- 
feit so  skilfully  the  semblance  of  death,  as  to 
deceive  even  a  medical  man,  until  the  hand  is 
applied  either  to  the  heart  or  pulse;  these  men 
are  frequently  at  very  great  pains  to  acquire  this 
faculty,  and  practise  it  for  many  purposes.  It 
eei-ves  sometimes  as  a  means  of  concealment, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  imposition. 

The  imitator  of  death  is  laid  upon  a  charpahi, 
or  light  native  bed,  and  being  painted  as  if 
covered  with  wounds  and  bruises,  he  is  carried, 
iu  a  state  of  complete  nudity,  to  the  house  of  an 


European  magistrate,  or  other  civil  fhnctionary; 
here  a  pitiable  story  it  related  of  his  having  been 
murdered  in  some  remote  village,  and,  with  bitter 
tears  and  lamentations,  the  magistrate  is  entreated 
to  send  officers  to  make  official  investigation  of 
the  case,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  perpe- 
trators to  an  expiation  of  the  outrage.  In  the 
meantime,  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  mur- 
dered man,  having  excited  the  compassionate 
interest  of  the  Englishman,  or  of  some  of  the 
inmates  of  his  house,  solicit  a  gratuity  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  for  which  they 
aver  that  they  have  no  means ;  and  if  the  trick 
be  new  to  the  beholders,  an  ample  shower  of 
donations  will  most  likely  be  afforded  to  tiie  poor 
bereaved  creatures.  The  moment  their  object 
is  secured,  the  sorrowing  family  withdraw,  cany- 
ing  with  them  the  corpse  of  their  deceased  rela- 
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tive,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  sight  of  the 
house  where  the  imposition  has  been  practised, 
letums  to  the  mortal  world,  and  again  conde- 
scends to  make  use  of  his  limbs,  taking  care  to 
appropriate  an  adequate  share  of  the  bounty 
wrilch  his  ingenuity  has  purchased.  Having 
then  cleansed  himself  from  his  stains  and  arti- 
ficial wounds,  the  whole  party  disperse,  to  avoid 
apprehension  when  the  fraud  is  detected. 

I  was  once  staying  at  the  house  of  a  civilian 
when  one  of  his  servants  came  in  and  reported 
that  a  murdered  man  had  been  brought  to  the 
door  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  in  the  manner 
related  above;  he  intimated  at  the  same  time 
that,  from  the  appearance  of  the  strangers,  he 
was  suspicious  of  their  statement,  and  believed 
the  dead  man  to  be  a  counterfeit.  We  went 
out  and  found  a  squalid-looking  corpse,  with  two 
or  three  wounds  upon  the  chest,  and  with  many 
marks  of  violence  about  other  parts  of  the 
person. 

The  bed  upon  which  the  body  lay  extended 
was  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  all  around  it 
squatted  the  relatives  and  friends  who  owned 
it,  howling,  screaming,  and  groaning  with  a 
touching  emphasis,  which  would  have  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  most  obdurate.  My  friend 
approached  to  examine  the  body,  but  was  as- 
sailed with  a  thousand  importunities  not  to 
pollute  the  corpse  before  the  rites  of  sepulture 
had  been  performed.  He  therefore  refrained 
from  touching  the  body  with  his  hand ;  but  re- 
marking to  the  people  that  wood  could  not  defile 
it,  he  stuck  the  sharp  end  of  his  billiard  cue — 
which  he  had  in  his  hand-^to  the  side  of  the 


suppoasd  corpse.  This  evidently  disconcerted 
the  surrounding  throng ;  but  as  the  body  showed 
no  signs  of  animation,  or  any  fear  of  incurring 
a  repetition  of  the  test  just  inflicted,  we  began 
to  think  that  the  suspicion  of  the  chupprassi 
had  been  unfounded.  The  blow  was  repeated 
with  increased  force,  and  until  the  sharp  point 
of  the  cue  penetrated  the  fiesh  between  the  ribs. 
A  very  slight  quiver  of  the  muscles,  and  an 
almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the  head,  dis- 
covered the  cheat ;  and  my  friend  then  told  the 
people  that  they  had  better  take  the  body  to  the 
hospital,  for  that  life  was  not  yet  extinct. 

"  Wa  I  wa  I "  said  they,  "  why  the  man  has 
been  dead  since  cockcrow;  how,  therefore,  can 
he  be  alive  now?** — an  idiom  quite  as  purely 
Hindostani  as  it  may  be  thought  Irish. 

"  Bring  a  teakettle  of  boiling  water!**  shouted 
the  gentleman,  to  the  dismay  of  the  family. 

"  Sir,  great  sir,  what  would  you  do  with  boil- 
ing water  ?  the  man  b  dead." 

**  Exactly  so,  my  good  friends ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  you  are  all  weeping  and  sorrow- 
ful?** 

"What  else,  sir?" 

'*  Why,  I  am  a  great  physician,  and  know 
how  to  bring  such  dead  men  as  these  to  life.** 

The  poor  fellows  begged  hard  that  the  body 
might  be  spared ;  but  the  kettle  was  brought, 
and  still  the  dead  man  moved  not,  until  a  small 
quantity  was  poured  upon  his  foot,  when  he 
bounced  from  his  charpahi,  and  upsetting  one 
half  of  his  little  brothers  and  cousins,  fled  like  a 
spirit  rather  than  an  earthly  body. 


HAIR-BREADTH  ESCAPES.-.N0.  VI. 


M&S.  BFENCEA  SMITH. 


CHAPTEK  I. 


In  the  year  1806  it  was  difficult  to  find,  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  a  single  comer 
which  afforded  shelter  against  the  despotism  of 
the  emperor,*  when  it  was  his  pleasure  to  exer- 
cise it.  Italy  was  in  his  power,  Germany  almost 
subjugated,  and  even  as  far  as  the  steppes  of 
Russia  there  was  no  place  which  could  be  said 
to  secure  a  refuge  to  the  proscribed.  Venice 
was  no  longer  the  beautiful  and  voluptuous  city 
where  the  only  condition  imposed  upon  her 
inhabitants  was  to  be  happy.  French  domina- 
tion extended  even  to  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark. 
The  '*  Code  Napoleon  *  punished  the  gondolier 
of  the  Bronta,  and  prohibited  him  from  singing 
his  barcaroles. 

There  was  at  this  period  a  vast  number  of 

foreigners  in  Venice.     The  Marquis  de  Salvo,  a 

Sicilian  nobleman,  then  only  twenty  years  of 

age,  had  quitted  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  was 

*  Ntpoleon. 


travelling  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  marquis 
was,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  and  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  and  he  was  most  cordially  received  by 
all  the  foreigners  of  rank  then  in  Italy.  Of  this 
number  was  the  Cotintess  Attems,  the  daughter 
of  Baron  Herbert,  internuncio  from  Austria  to 
Constantinople.  The  countess  was  a  most  amiable 
woman,  and  her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  best 
company  in  Venice. 

A  younger  sister  of  the  countess  had  arrived 
a  short  time  previously  from  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  her  health ;  this  lady  was 
Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  whose  husband  was  the 
ambassador  from  England  to  Stuttgard.  Mrs. 
Smith  seldom  quitted  he>  apartment ;  but  those 
who  knew  her  declared  that  she  was  distin- 
guished for  grace  and  beauty, — ^that  her  mental 
attainments  were  of  a  very  superior  kind« — that 
she  spoke  seven  languages  with  perfect  purity. 
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was  an  excellent  mudcian,  and  was  family  with 
the  literature  of  every  language  she  spoke.  All 
that  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  heard  respecting  this 
young  lady,  rendered  him  extremely  desirous  to 
become  acquainted  with  her. 

*'  I  wish  much  that  you  would  introduce  me 
to  her,"  said  he  to  the  Countess  Attems ;  "  pray 
do  me  this  favour." 

'*  The  Countess  Attems  promised  that  she 
would ;  but  her  sister  was  almost  always  ill,  and 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  appear  in  the 
saloon  of  the  countess.  One  day,  however, 
Madame  Attems  wrote  to  the  marquis  the  fol- 
lowing note,  accompanied  by  the  key  of  her  box 
at  the  theatre  San  Samuel : — 

**  There  is  to  be  a  new  piece  to^^night,  by  the 
chevalier  Guanni :  go,  and  I  will  present  you  to 
my  sister;  she  will  be  there." 

The  marquis  would  have  put  off  any  ten 
engagements  to  have  accepted  this ;  accordingly, 
before  the  appointed  hour,  he  was  seated  in  the 
box  of  the  Countess  Attems,  who,  on  her  arrival, 
was  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  whose  deli- 
cate and  elegant  figure,  fair  and  transparent 
complexion,  light  hair,  and  graceful  deportment, 
rendered  her,  in  the  eyes  of  the  marquis,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  he  had  ever  be- 
held. Her  remarks  on  the  performance  evinced 
a  penetration  and  a  tact  which  led  the  Marquis 
de  Salvo  to  observe,  that  she  was  as  conversant 
with  the  Italian  language  as  any  of  the  best- 
educated  Florentines. 

*'  I  claim  no  merit  for  that,*  replied  she,  "be- 
cause I  am  passionately  fond  of  Italian  literal 
ture." 

The  marquis  retired,  delighted  with  the  even- 
ing he  had  spent,  and  happy  in  the  hope  of 
improving  his  acquaintance  vdth  so  charming  a 
person.  When  he  followed  her  into  private  life, 
when  he  saw  her  as  the  mother  of  a  family, 
engaged  in  superintending  the  education  of  her 
two  sons,  Sidney  and  Edward,  then  the  mar- 
quis joined  to  this  admiration  a  feeling  of  venera- 
tion and  profound  respect,  which  nothing  could 
eradicate. 

Shortly  after  the  Marquis  de  Salvo's  introdue- 
tion  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Greneral  Lauriston,  one  of 
Napoleon's  aides-de-camp  arrived  in  Venice,  to 
exercise  the  Amctions  of  governor.  Monsieur 
De  la  Oarde  then  filled  the  post  of  director- 
general  of  the  police.  CNie  night  the  Marquis 
de  Salvo  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Countess 
Attems,  he  found  her  drawing-room  deserted; 
astonished  at  this  solitude,  he  inquired  the  cause 
of  it,  and  was  informed  that  Monsieur  De  la 
Garde  had  that  evening  sent  an  invitation  to  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith,  requesting  her  to  call  on  him  next 
morning  at  his  office.  This  form  of  proceeding, 
so  little  in  accordance  with  the  usual  habits  of 
Monsieur  De  la  Garde,  whose  politeness  of  man- 
ners is  well  known,  alarmed  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
Bpencer  Smith.    The  effect  of  this  invitation. 


which  Mrs.  Smith  in  her  frankness  bad  thought- 
lessly made  known,  was  a  signal  for  evsry  one 
to  desert  her,  as  a  person  whose  society  it  was 
almost  dangerous  to  frequent,  since  she  had 
come  under  the  attention  of  the  director-general 
of  the  police  of  Venice.  The  Marquis  de  Sairo 
was  exasperated  at  this  desertion  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
He  was  then  young,  and  be  possessed  a  mind 
attuned  to  every  noble  and  generous  feeliDg, 
He  offered  to  eseort  Mrs.  Smith,  the  following 
morning,  to  the  office  of  Monsieur  de  la  Gaide; 
she  accepted  the  offer  with  thankfulness,  and  the 
next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  be  was  before  the 
palace  of  the  Countess  Attems  with  his  gondo- 
lier, to  conduct  the  lady  to  her  mysterious  and 
annoying  interview.  The  director-geneial  of 
the  police  received  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  attention.  Ha  per- 
ceived she  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  thfLt  the  business  was  nothing 
of  a  serious  nature.  "  Do  not  regard  this  affair 
with  too  much  anxiety,"  said  he.  *'  I  am  con- 
vinced it  has  originated  in  some  mistake ;  you 
need  only  be  prudent.  Perhaps  you  see  too 
much  company  «t  the  house  of  your  sister.  It 
is  necessary  that  I  should  lull  the  suspicioDs 
which  your  name  may  have  excited  in  Farisi  by 
the  assurance  of  a  great  reserve  in  your  conduct. 
If  you  would  be  guided  by  m?v  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  your  quitting  Venice.  This  U 
a  maritime  city ;  there  are  many  foreigners  here, 
I  think  you  had  better  reside  in  some  other  part 
of  Italy.  Hire  a  house  near  Padu^  Your  sjster 
can  go  to  visit  you  there  i  and  all  this  will  be 
much  for  the  better." 

Mrs.  Smith,  delighted  to  find  that  this  dreaded 
interview  had  terminated  thus  happily,  assured 
M,  De  la  Garde  that,  within  three  days,  she 
would  follow  his  advice.  Having  taken  leave 
of  him,  «he  proceeded  to  console  her  sister,  who 
awaited  her.  return  with  impatience. 

On  the  following  evening,  as  the  family  were 
grouped  around  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  marquis, 
whilst  tiiey  were  singing  baroaroles»  to  which 
the  marmers  of  the  Lido  responded,  a  great 
uproar  was  heard  on  the  staireaae  of  the  palace » 
this  was  was  caused  by  ibur  gendarmes,  and  a 
brigadier  at  their  head,  who  communicated  to 
Mrs.  Smith  that  she  roust  be  a  priaoner  in  her 
own  apartment,  and  that  they  were  desired  te 
guard  her  there. 

On  hearing  this  order,  not  only  discourteoui 
as  applied  to  a  female,  but  barbaxoiis  in  its  eie* 
cution,  and  revelthig  under  aU  its  fonaa,  the 
&mily  of  the  Gountesa  Attems  were  panio-etrucl. 
The  fair  prisoner  evinced  an  extiaoidinafy  abiK 
of  courage  at  this  trying  juncture,  and  supported 
the  fortitude  of  her  sister.  Though  ^e  felt 
anxiety  for  herseK  still  she  ^»peaied  to  hvf  o^ 
other  fear  tiian  that  of  being  »  aouroe  of  ioqui^ 
tude  to  Count  Attems  and  her  sister*  As  to  the 
Marquis  de  Salvo,  be  left  tlie  palace  of  Madame 
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Altems  in  deep  distress  of  mind.  Early  on  the 
following  morning  he  waited  on  M.  De  la  Garde, 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  severe  measure 
adopted  against  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith.  He  became 
Tery  uneasy  on  observing  that  M.  De  la  Garde's 
manner  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  on 
the  preceding  day.  He  was  embarrassed,  and 
i^peared  desirous  of  concealing  some  unpleasant 
secret.  At  length,  however,  he  determined  to 
speak  out,  for  his  silence  tended,  in  some  degree, 
to  involve  him  in  the  odium  of  this  affair.  *'  I 
must  inform  you,"  said  he  to  the  Marquis  de 
Salvo,  **  that  yesterday,  after  I  had  spoken  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  a  courier  brought  me 
fresh  instructions,  not  from  the  viceroy,  not  from 
the  minister,  but  from  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor 
himself.  These  orders  are  severe.  Doubtless 
the  emperor  has  the  most  urgent  motives  for 
acting  thus ;  and,  in  truth," 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  are  the  orders 
you  have  received  ?"  exelaimed  the  marquis,  in 
evident  alarm. 

M.  De  la  Garde  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  proceeded  in  an  under  tone : — **  The  order 
which  I  have  received,  and  which  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  General  Lauriston,  bears  a  formal 
injunction  to  remove  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  from 
the  city  of  Venice,  with  a  strong  escort  of  gen- 
dannes,  and  to  conduct  her  to  Milan.  She  is  to 
be  first  interrogated  there  by  his  imperial  high- 
ness the  viceroy,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to 
France,  where  it  is  probable  she  will  be  impri* 
soned  in  the  citadel  of  Valenciexmes." 

The  marquis  here  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Silence,"  continued  M.  De  la  Garde,  "  for 
otherwise  you  will  but  endanger  yourself,  with- 
out benefiting  the  lady.  I  have  told  you  thus 
much  because  you  are  a  friend  of  the  family,  and 
to  enable  you  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  them,  mitigated  by  the  sympathy  of  friend* 
ship.  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  must  depart  hence 
in  six  or  seven  days.  She  may  travel  as  slowly 
as  her  health  requires.  Be  assured  it  is  painful 
to  me  to  have  to  execute  this  mission ;  but  you 
must  be  aware  that  my  duty  must  be  my  first 
consideration." 

"  But  what  reason  can  be  adduced  for  this  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Marquis  de  Salvo. 

^I  know  not,"  resumed  M.  De  la  Garde; 
**  nevertheless,"  added  he,  •«  I  believe  I  may  tell 
you,  that  the  name  of  Smith  is  probably  one  cause 
of  the  severity  which  is  shown  towards  this  lady. 
You  know  she  is  the  8ister4n-law  of  Sur  Sidney 
Smith,  of  St.  Jean  d'Acrt,  and  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith,  the  ambassador  from  England  to 
Stuttgard.  Recollect  the  affdr  of  Drake,  and 
you  will  then  have  a  key  to  circumstances  which 
appear  mysterious." 

The  Marquis  de  Salvo  left  the  director-general, 
distreised  at  the  ftite  of  Mrs.  Smith.  The  state 
of  his  feelings  would  not  permit  him,  at  that 
mmasnt,  to  call  on  the  Countess  Attems.     Be 


fbund  his  way  to  the  Lido,  and  endeavoured,  by 
exercise  and  reflection,  to  calm  his  agitation. 
,He  formed  many  plans,  but  they  were  all  unde- 
termined and  vague. 

Since  he  had  become  acquauited  with  Mrs. 
Smith,  he  had  discovered  that  she  possessed  a 
degree  of  strength  of  mind  equal  to  her  talents; 
but  she  was  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  and  how 
could  she  be  expected  to  bear  the  violent  shook 
of  learning  that  she — a  young  female  of  Uuree 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  up  to  that  moment 
happy,  surrounded  by  the  attentions  and  the 
homage  of  all  who  knew  her— she,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  wss  a  state  criminal,  threatened  with  a 
captivity  not  only  severe,  but  perhaps  eternal  ? 
The  marquis  shuddered  at  the  Uiought  of  raising 
even  a  comer  of  that  veil  which  concealed  from 
the  unfortunate  lady  so  terrible  a  perspective ; 
nevertheless,  he  resolved  upon  fulfilling  his  task. 

"  Doubtless,  madam,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
*'  you  are  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difilculty ; 
but  I  will  save  you.  Do  not  give  way  to  grief ; 
I  will  attend  you  on  your  journey,  and  even 
though  I  should  perish,  I  will  secure  your 
escape." 

Mrs.  Smith  raised  her  eyes  to  the  marquis, 
whose  handsome  countenance  was  animated  by 
an  expression  accordant  with  his  ardent  feelings. 

"  I  cannot  accept  your  generous  offer,"  said 
she,  with  a  grateful  emotion  which  she  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal;  *' renounce  your  project, and 
leave  me  to  my  fate.  I  am  innocent,  and  heaven 
will  protect  me." 

"  No,"  resumed  the  marquis,  in  a  determined 
tone ;  "  I  am  resolved  to  save  you,  and  I  will 
attempt  it ;  I  repeat  that  I  will  stake  my  life  in 
the  enterprise." 

*<  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  **  return  hither  in  a 
short  time,  and  I  will  then  show  you  a  letter 
which  you  must  read  with  attention;  and  I 
think  you  will  be  satisfied,  after  having  read  it, 
that  you  ought  not  to  accompany  me." 

The  marquis  took  his  leave,  and  returned 
within  an  hour.  A  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  Mrs.  Smith,  which  he  carried  to  the  CM 
de  Venice,  to  read  without  interruption ;  it  was 
as  follows : — 

**  I  cannot  accept  the  offer  of  your  generous 
devotion,  and  I  will  candidly  disclose  to  you  my 
reasons  for  declining  it.  You  are  young.  You 
have  discovered  in  me  some  agreeable  qualities 
which  may  possibly  appear  magnified  by  the 
unfortunate  poation  in  which  I  am  placed,  its 
singularity,  and  my  desolate  condition.  You 
perhaps  entertain  towards  me  an  exalted  senti- 
ment, which  would  lead  you  to  undertake  any- 
thing noble  and  generous;  but  this  senthnent 
has  its  birth  only  in  the  ardent  and  impassioned 
imagination  of  a  young  man  of  twenty.  Relin- 
quish, I  beseech  you,  this  wild  project  Think 
of  yourself,  think  of  your  parents.  Look  to  your 
foTtune,  for  your  property  is  in  Sicily;  the  man 
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who  pursues  me  will  speedily  lay  his  iron  hands 
on  your  estates.  You  will  be  ruined,  even 
admitting  that  your  life  should  be  saved,  which« 
is  doubtful.  Give  me  not  cause  for  remorse  in 
the  tears  of  your  mother.  Raise  not,  on  my 
account,  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  your- 
self and  your  country ;  for  my  gratitude,  great 
as  it  would  certainly  be,  can  never  make  you 
amends  for  these  sacrifices." 

On  peruang  this  letter  the  young  marquis 
was  deeply  moved.  Hitherto,  no  feeling  foreign 
to  the  purest  generosity  had  mingled  with  his 
wish  to  serve  Mrs.  Smith.  Had  she  been  old 
and  ugly  he  would  have  been  ready  to  aid  her 
as  an  innocent  and  unprotected  woman.  He 
felt  deeply  hurt  at  the  doubt  which  she  expressed. 
In  his  reply  to  her  he  protested,  upon  the  honour 
of  a  gentleman,  that  no  unworthy  thought  had, 
for  a  moment,  mingled  with  the  offer  of  his  pro- 
tection. 

*'  Have  I  not  a  motive  for  protecting  you  in 
this  moment  of  affliction?"  said  he.  "You 
know  my  attachment  to  the  royal  family  of 
Sicily.  Is  it  not  gratifying  to  me  to  lend  my 
aid  to  the  sister-in-law  of  the  man  who  is  at  this 
very  moment  protecting  my  unfortunate  sove- 
reigns. Your  noble  relative  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
madam,  ought,  however,  to  have  familiarised  you 
with  acts  of  disinterested  devotion.  Let  me, 
by  saving  you  from  ui\just  persecution,  show 
my  gratitude  to  England,  the  country  which  has 
done  so  much  for  my  sovereigns.  As  to  my 
fate,  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended ;  heaven 
will  protect  the  good  cause.  And  if  Providence 
should  ordain  otherwise,  you  need  feel  no  re- 
morse for  the  tears  of  my  mother;  I  know  her 
well  enough  to  be  assured  that  she  would  feel 
JIG  regret  if  her  son  should  perish  hi  accomplish- 
ing the  mission  of  a  man  of  honour.  Once  more, 
madam,  be  assured  that  all  will  be  well.  With 
regard  to  the  sentiment  by  which  you  suppose  I 
am  actuated,  you  must  pardon  me  when  I  assure 
you,  that  however  much  I  may  admire  you,  I 
entertain  for  you  no  other  affection  than  that  of 
a  brother.  Accept,  then,  my  most  sacred  word 
of  honour,  that  as  soon  as  you  shall  be  placed  in 
safety,  and  restored  to  your  fiunily  and  children, 
I  will  leave  you  without  asking  to  pass  another 
hour  near  you.  I  make  this  solemn  pledge  to 
you  and  to  your  sister.  Spurn  not  the  services 
of  a  sincere  friend,  and  allow  me  to  save  you." 

The  lady  was  much  affected  by  this  letter, 
which  certainly  bore  the  tone  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. The  countess  Attems  overruled  her 
sister's  scruples,  and  the  marquis  at  length  re- 
ceived permisnon  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  his  project. 

He  possessed  great  courage  and  coolness. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  two  sons  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Edward  and  Sid- 
ney. These  two  children,  although  the  one  was 
only  seven  and  the  other  five  years  of  age,  might 


have  been  retained  as  hostages  after  the  escape 
of  their  mother.  It  was  then  about  the  15th 
of  April :  that  season  of  the  year  is  most  delight- 
ful in  Venice,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith's  children 
went  frequently  to  be  rowed  in  the  gondolas. 
One  day  the  marquis  accompanied  them  to 
Fasina;  having  reached  that  place,  he  sud  to 
their  tutor,  *'  Here  are  one  hundred  louis ;  take 
a  post-chaise,  get  into  it  with  your  two  pupils, 
and  proceed  as  speedily  as  posmble  to  the 
Countess  of  Stassoldo's,  at  Gratz,  in  Styria;  re- 
main there  until  Mrs.  Smith  shall  again  join  her 
children.     Depart  without  delay." 

The  tutor,  an  honest  German,  who  was  devoted 
to  his  patrons,  obeyed  the  marquis,  and  fulfilled 
his  commission. 

On  his  return  to  Venice,  the  marquis  advised 
Mrs.  Smith  to  write  to  the  prindpal  authorities, 
stadng  that  she  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  under- 
take so  long  a  journey  with  no  companion  but 
a  female  servant,  and  requesting  permission  for 
a  friend  of  her  family  to  accompany  her,— that 
friend  being  the  Marquis  de  Salvo. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Smith's  letter,  general  Lan- 
riston  replied,  that  he  was  most  happy  to  find 
his  instructions  did  not  oppose  his  ready  acquies- 
cence in  her  demand. 

The  Marquis  de  Salvo  accordingly  received 
permission  to  accompany  Mrs.  Smith. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1806,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith  quitted  Venice  for  Milan,  escorted 
by  four  gendarmes,  and  a  brigadier  named  Ame- 
d^e.  This  latter  rode  in  the  carriage  of  the 
prisoner,  together  with  the  marquis,  and  Louise 
the  waiting  woman.  The  marquis  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  determination  to  secure  Mr& 
Smith's  escape,  smce  he  well  knew  that  she  must 
otherwise  be  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Valen- 
ciennes. The  emperor's  displeasure  had  been 
excited  against  her  in  consequence  of  Drake's 
affair.  Her  husband  had,  happily  for  him,  reached 
England ;  but  Napoleon  had  received  inlelli- 
gence,  either  true  or  fiilse,  which  represented 
that  his  wife  was  on  the  continent  as  the  agent 
of  her  husband.  Her  extraordinary  talents,  and 
the  number  of  languages  which  she  spoke  with 
facility,  added  to  her  beauty, — ^which  was  in  itself 
a  powerful  foscination, — all  tended  to  confim  the 
emperor's  suspicions,  and  prompted  him  to  adopt 
measures  so  extremely  severe  towards  a  female. 
The  Marquis  de  Salvo  reasonably  feared  that  the 
lady's  captivity  would  be  rendered  most  rigorous; 
and  these  apprehensions  having  been  confinned 
by  something  which  he  heard  prior  to  lesTing 
Venice,  he  renewed  most  emphatically  to  the 
Count  and  Countess  Attems,  the  solemn  as8a^ 
ance  that  he  would  save  theur  sister.  They 
departed  in  a  gondola  of  the  Lagunes;  the  ca^ 
riage  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  them  at  Padua. 

General  Lauriston  and  the  director^neral  of 
the  police,  in  conMderation  of  Mrs.  Smith's  state 
of  health,  had  authorised  the  gendannes  to  stop 
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in  the  fortified  towns,  when  the  prisoner  should 
require  them  to  do  so,  and  even  to  halt  for 
several  days,  if  required. 

It  was  at  Verona  that  the  marquis  counted  on 
carrying  into  effect  his  plan  of  escape.  There 
was  in  that  city  a  friend  of  his  childhood  whom 
he  loved  as  a  brother,  and  upon  whom  he  believed 
he  could  implicitly  rely ;  this  friend  was  Leonardo 
Grimani.  The  marquis  had  directed  Mrs.  Smith, 
in  English,  to  say  that  she  was  fatigued,  and 
required  rest.  On  alighting  from  the  carriage 
the  Marquis  de  Salvo  hastened  to  the  hotel  of 
Count  Grimani.  It  was  closed ;  he  learned  from 
the  porter  at  the  gate  that  the  count  was  in  the 
country,  more  than  three  leagues  distant  The 
marquis  was  much  disappointed ;  this  first  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  his  project  appeared  to  him  to 
augur  badly.  He  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to 
Count  Grimani,  in  which  he  said,  **  An  affur  in 
which  my  life  and  my  honour  are  engaged  com- 
pels me  to  appeal  to  your  friendship.  I  have 
need  of  your  assistance ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  this  a  profound  secret.  And  smce  you  are 
not  in  Verona,  it  is  also  requisite  that  our  inter- 
view should  not  be  known.  Come  here  to-night ; 
at  one  o*clock  you  will  find  me  in  the  Arena,* 
I  shall  be  under  the  seventh  arch  to  the  left ; 
and  by  clapping  your  hands  you  must  give  me 
notice  of  your  arrival." 

With  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  so  na- 
tural to  youth,  and  which  is  always  accompanied 
by  confidence  in  others,  the  marquis  sought  from 
his  friend  only  that  which  he  himself  would 
readily  have  offered  him  had  he  required  it. 

Never  doubting  that  the  count  would  make  his 
appearance,  though  the  postilion  whom  he  had 


sent  with  the  letter  had  not  returned,  the  marquis 
retired  to  his  chamber,  which  he  had  purposely 
chosen  on  the  ground  fioor.  When  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  asleep 
he  softly  opened  his  window,  and  having  wrapped 
his  cloak  well  round  him  he  repaired  to  the 
Arena.  The  weather  was  stormy,  and  the  moon, 
which  was  then  in  her  first  quarter,  gave  only  a 
weak  and  unsteady  light.  The  marquis  hastened 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous;  he  reached  the 
seventh  arch  on  the  left  as  the  clock  of  San 
Domino  struck  one ;  but  no  one  was  there,  pro- 
found silence  prevailed.  The  marquis  clapped 
his  hands,  but  received  no  signal  in  reply ;  it 
was  evident  that  no  one  was  there.  He  awaited 
the  arrival  of  his  friend  with  an  anguish  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pourtray.  But  time  was 
fiying  on,  and  no  footstep  broke  the  melancholy 
silence  which  pervaded  the  Arena.  It  rained, 
and  the  wind  forcing  its  way  under  the  long 
vaults,  seemed  to  the  marquis  like  the  howling 
of  purgatory.  At  length  the  clock  struck  fours 
the  darkness  of  the  night  now  began  to  diminish ; 
a  broad  streak  upon  the  horizon  announced  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  marquis  in  despair  returned 
home.  In  passing  the  post-house  he  stopped  to 
inquire  for  his  postilion,  who  he  found  had  arrived. 
He  had  brought  the  answer  of  count  Grimani, 
who  had  discovered,  by  the  incoherent  style  of 
the  marquis's  letter,  that  the  afffur  in  which  he 
requested  his  assistance  might  possibly  compro- 
mise him.  He  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  serve 
his  friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety.  The 
Marquis  de  Salvo  angrily  tore  in  pieces  the  let- 
ter of  GrimanL  **  And  this  is  what  is  called  a 
friend  !"  cried  he,  burning  with  indignation. 


EAST  INDIAN  SLAVERY. 
(From  BaearCa  *'  First  InqtreaaUms  and  Studies  in  Mndostan.*) 


Upon  our  return  to  our  tents  we  found  there 
a  roan  waiting  our  arrival  with  a  very  different 
sort  of  merchandise  to  any  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
He  had  with  him  two  young  gurls,  whom  he  had 
brought  down  from  the  Punjab,  and  these  he 
was  anxious  to  dispose  of  as  slaves,  offering  the 
eldest,  who  was  the  least  comely  of  the  two,  and 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  rupees;  and  the  other,  who  had  really  some 
pretensions  to  beauty,  and  was  younger  by  about 
four  years,  for  two  hundred.  The  poor  littie 
things,  putting  their  hands  before  them  in  atti- 
tude of  supplication,  begged  eamestiy  that  we 
would  purchase  them,  declaring  that  otherwise 
they  should  starve,  and  vowing  to  be  faithful 
and  obedient  to  us.  Finding  that  we  were  not 
inclined  to  become  purchaseis,  the  man  took 
them  away,  and  the  same  proffer  was  made  at 
eveiy  tent.  They  were  ultimately  purchased  by 
a  native  gentieman  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
#  Tho  Oiand  Cizcua  at  Vennuu 


hood  of  Delhi,  for  about  half  the  sums  above 
mentioned. 

This  traffic  in  slaves  is  conmdered  to  have 
been  long  since  abolished,  but  it  is  still  surrep- 
titiously practised  throughout  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, and  at  any  of  these  fairs  girls  may  be 
purchased.  They  are  generally  from  Georgia, 
Cashmeir,  Kabul,  the  Punjab,  or  Moultan. 

One  of  my  servants,  a  mussulman,  had  a  slave- 
girl  whom  he  had  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-four  rupees,  about  £2.  Her  history, 
so  far  as  she  was  herself  acquainted  with  it, 
is  a  very  romantic  one,  and  the  reader  will 
perhaps  excuse  my  giving  a  slight  sketch  of 
it,  which  may  be  condensed  in  a  very  few 
pages. 

The  name  of  the  girl  was  Rahmea;  she  was 
handsome,  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  Almora;  her  parents 
were  not  Ghoorkas,  as  might  be  thence  naturally 
inferred,  but  settlers  from  some  large  town  upon 
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the  banks  of  the  Ghinab,  in  the  district  of  Kish- 
tawar ;  the  girl  herself  was  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  the  town.  Her  mother  had  been  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and,  though  poor  by  birth,  had  been 
exalted  to  great  honour  and  dignity,  as  the  wife, 
or  favourite  concubine,  of  a  petty  r^ah,  who,  by 
vurtue  of  his  comparative  wealth,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  principal  man  of  the  town ;  but  he  was  a 
dissipated,  debauched  character,  according  to  his 
wife's  account,  and  she,  therefore,  thought  it  no 
sin  to  decamp  from  his  bed  and  board,  and  fur- 
nish herself  with  a  more  sober,  though  less  con- 
sequential, lord  and  master ;  ai\d  being  in  fear 
of  vengeance  from  him  upon  whom  she  had 
turned  tier  back,  she  quitted  the  neighbourhood 
and  fled  with  her  new  spouse  to  Almon^  Here 
they  continued  to  live  in  peace  and  happiness 
for  several  years,  having  a  bond  of  unity  in  the 
existence  of  a  little  daughter,  who  was  considered 
the  beauty  of  the  place. 

When  the  daughter  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
^n  yean,  she  was  one  day  playmg,  with  others 
of  her  acquaintance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temples,  when  she  was  accosted  by  an  old  man, 
in  the  guise  of  a  fMir,  who  asked  her  many 
questions  about  her  lather  and  mother,  their 
names  and  history;  the  child  unhetttatingly 
gave  the  reli^ous  man  all  the  information  in 
her  possession,  and  fiirtiier  told  him  that  her 
&ther  lay  at  home  sick  of  an  ague,  which  no 
medicine  would  cure.  Upon  this  the  holy  pro- 
fessor tendered  his  services,  and  was  gladly  con- 
ducted by  the  littie  girl  to  the  habitation  of  her 
parents,  who,  unsuspicious  of  evil,  thankfully 
received  the  advice  and  remedies  which  be  prof- 
ferred  them, 

The  drugs  having  been  administered,  the 
symptoms  of  the  patient  grew  more  and  more 
alarming;  but  the  loving  pair  were  comforted 
by  the  fakhir's  assurances  that  all  would  be  well, 
and  that  a  very  few  hours  would  suffice  to  free 
the  sufferer  from  his  malady.  In  company  with 
the  beautiful  matron, — who,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  among  eastern  women,  was  still 
fiftscinating,  even  though  she  had  been  ten  years 
a  mother  and  twice  a  wifb, — the  dismterested 
old  priest  sat  and  watched  the  sick  man,  giving 
him  from  time  to  time  fresh  draughts  to  quench 
his  thiist ;  until  at  last,  as  midnight  approached, 
the  patient  declared  his  conviction  that  life  was 
fast  ebbing,  and  would  no  longer  credit  the  assur- 
ances of  his  physician.  The  old  stranger  was 
still  arguing  tiie  point  with  him,  when  suddenly 
the  poor  man's  features  became  dreadfully  con- 


vulsed, and  after  lingering  about  an  hour  in  the 
most  exquisite  torment,  he  expired,  affirming 
with  his  last  breath  that  the  fakhir  had  poisoued 
him. 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  disguised  rojah,  for  it  was 
he,  the  lady's  former  lord;  "even  so,  I  have 
poisoned  you ;  would  that  your  pangs  had  been 
doubly,  aye,  tenfold  more  excruciating.  And, 
now,  Luchmi,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  quondam 
love,  "  what  better  fate  do  you  expect  from  your 
ii^ured  master  ?  Your  nose  is  my  first  demand, 
and  your  matchless  daughter  is  the  next;"  and 
then,  at  his  command,  the  hut  was  immediately 
filled  with  armed  men* 

The  beautiful  Luchmi  was  gagged  and  bound, 
and  her  ruthless  captor,  vrith  his  own  band, 
severed  her  nose  from  her  face ;  she  was  then 
placed  on  horseback,  under  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  r^'ah's  followers!,  and  was  conveyed  away, 
the  daughter  knew  not  whither;  certainly  with 
no  very  happy  purpose,  for  nothing  of  love  or 
tenderness  was  seen  in  the  tyrant's  bearing. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  suffered  to  live, 
she  must  have  been  confined  for  life,  her  only 
lot  protracted  misery;  but  there  is  better  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ruffian  would  have  destroyed 
her,  when  the  heat  of  his  reproaches  and  abuse 
had  in  a  measure  evaporated. 

As  for  the  poor  child  Rahmea,  she  was  carried 
to  the  t9iah*9  senana,  and  continued,  for  a  few 
months,  an  unwilling  concubine  of  the  murderer 
of  her  father;  but  having  made  more  than  a  few 
attempts  at  self-destruction,  she  was  ultimately 
cast  adrifi  upon  the  wide  world,  with  no  fortune 
but  her  native  comeliness.  This  gave  her  value 
in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  rajah's  dependants,  who 
obtained  permission  to  take  her  into  his  house; 
and  business  soon  after  carrying  him  to  Delhi, 
he  disposed  of  her  to  my  servant,  Secundur 
Kahn,  for  the  trifle  above  mentioned,  being 
wearied  of  the  poor  girl's  unbending  indifference. 

At  the  time  that  Secundur  Kahn  related  this 
tale  to  me,  the  girl  had  become  greatiy  attached 
to  her  master,  having  been  with  him  about  six 
years,  and  being  the  mother  of  tiiree  fine  child- 
ren. I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her,  and  my 
servant  Instantly  complied.  She  was  quite  ai 
handsome  as  he  had  described  her;  but  I  could 
elicit  firom  her  no  intelligible  replies  to  my  inqui- 
ries touching  her  history,  or  that  of  her  mother. 
This,  apparentiy,  did  not  arise  from  shyness  or 
stupidity,  but  from  a  disinoUnation  to  converse 
upon  the  subject  with  a  stranger;  and  therefore 
I  forebore  to  probe  her  further. 


AN  ADVENTURE  OP  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 
(l^om  the  Great  MetrcpoUs,  second  series^ 

mstance  in  the  case  of  Mr.  F ,  tiit  P«w"^ 

proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  estates  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex.     He  had  been  for 


As  illustitttive  of  the  sudden  and  ringular 
viclssitades  of  fortune  which  men  sometimes 
undergo  in  that  place,  I  may  mention  a  curious 
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gome  yean  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
when,  on  becoming  unfortnnate,  he  had  to  suffer 
the  indignity  of  hairing  hia  name  chalked  on  the 
black  board}  an  indignity  to  which  poverty 
more  freqaently  than  dishonourable  conduct  is 
subjected.  The  loss  of  a  handsome  fortune, 
coupled  with  the  treatment  he  had  received  fiom 
the  committee,  worked  his  feelings  up  to  such  a 
state  of  frenay,  that  chancing  to  pass  London 
Bridge  a  few  days  after  the  batUe  of  Waterloo, 
iie,  in  bia  despafar  threw  the  last  shilling  he  had 
in  the  world  over  the  bridge  into  the  water.  For 
a  few  moments  afterwards  he  stood  motionless 
on  the  spot,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  gasing 
vacantly  on  the  water.  The  emotions  which 
then  paased  through  his  mind  were  of  a  nature 
which  no  seoond  party  could  describe ;  and  which, 
indeed,  even  he  himself  could  not  by  possibility 
convey,  with  any  thing  like  their  vividness  or 
power,  to  the  minds  of  others.  His  predominating 
feelings — but  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their 
burning  intensity — were  those  of  envy  of  the 
insensate  stones,  and  of  a  vrish  that  he  himself 
were,  like  his  last  shilling,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  That  moment,  but  for  the  crowds  of  per- 
sons who  were  passing  and  repassing,  he  would 
have  thrown  himself  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and  ended  his  woes  by  ending  his  exist- 
ence. From  that  instant,  he  did  form  the  purpose 
of  committing  suicide ;  and  he  began  to  move 
slowly  towards  home  with  that  view.  Before  he 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  he  was  met 
by  a  Frenchman  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy.  He  would  have  passed 
by  the  Frenchman,  so  absorbed  was  he  with  the 
wretchedness  of  his  condition,  without  recognis- 
ing him.  The  latter,  however,  advancing  towards 
Mr.  F— ,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  inquired 
how  he  was.  He  managed  to  lisp  out  an  '*  O, 
how  are  you?* 

"  This  is  a  most  important  affair  to  both 
countries,*  said  the  Frenchman. 

*'  What  aflkir?"  inquired  the  other,  partially 
recovering  himself  from  the  frightful  reverie  to 
which  he  had  been  giving  way. 

"  Why  the  great  battle,"  observed  Monsieur. 
"  The  great  battle!  What  great  battle?  " 
**  The  battle  of  Waterioo." 
"  You  are  surely  dreaming.     I  have  not  heard 
a  word  about  it :  the  newspapers  make  no  men- 
tion of  any  battle  having  been  lately  fought." 

**  I  dare  say  they  do  not.  How  could  they? 
InteDigence  of  it  has  only  reached  town  within 
the  last  two  hours.  The  foreign  secretary  and 
the  French  ambassador  alone  know  any  thing  of 
it.  Government  have  received  the  tidings  of  it 
by  telegraph:  it  is  not  an  hour  since  I  parted 
with  the  French  ambassador,  from  whom  I  had 
the  information :  Napoleon  is  signaUy  defeated.** 

Mr.  F felt  as  if  he  had  started  from  a 

deep  sleep.     He  felt  as  if  he  had  become  a  new 
The  advantage  to  which  such  important 


intelligence  might  be  turned  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  scene  of  sq  many  disasters  and  so 
much  degradation  to  him,  immediately  shot 
across  his  mind. 

"  And  the  battle  was  an  important  one?" 
"  MoMt  important,"  said  the  Frenchman,  vrith 
great  emphaids,  '*  It  will  prove  fatal  for  ever  to 
the  prospects  of  Bonaparte.  His  usurpation  is 
at  an  end,"  he  added,  with  evident  joy,  being  a 
great  adherent  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

"  Were  the  numbers  on  either  side  great?  " 
"  I  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  numbers,  but  the 
battle  was  the  greatest  which  has  been  fought  in 
modem  times,  and  it  lasted  a  considerable  part 
of  three  days." 

"  Mr.  F—- —  cordially  shook  the  Frenchman 
by  the  hand,  and  said  he  would  call  on  hun  in  a 
day  or  two.  Hastily  returning  to  the  city,  he 
hurried  to  a  certain  firm  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
informed  them  that  he  had  just  become  exclu- 
sively possessed  of  some  important  information, 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  communicate  it 
to  them  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  the 
hslf  of  whatever  profits  they  might  realise  on  any 
operation  they  might  have  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  consequence  of  that  information.  They  agreed 
to  his  proposal  s  he  told  them  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo :  they  rushed  into  the  market 
and  purchased  consols  to  an  enormous  amount 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  F  ■  ■■  proceeded  to 
another  large  house,  and  told  them  also  that  he 
possessed  information  of  the  most  important 
character!  of  which  he  was  sure  they  had  heard 
nothing.  They  admitted  they  knew  of  nothing 
that  was  not  in  the  public  prints.  He  made  the 
same  proposal  to  them  he  had  done  to  the  other 

firm  ;  they  also,  not  supposing  Mr,  F had 

spoken  to  any  other  party  on  the  subject,  at  once 
closed  with  the  offer,  and,  on  the  intelligence 
being  communicated  to  them,  one  of  the  partners 
called  the  other  aside — there  were  only  two  in 
the  counting-house  at  the  time — and  whispered 

to  him,  not  on  any  account  to  let  Mr.  F 

out  of  his  sight,  lest  he  should  allow  the  im- 
portant intelligence  to  transpire  to  some  one  else 
— adding  that  he  would  that  instant  hurry  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  employ  various  brokers  to 
purchase  consols  to  a  large  amount.  "You'll 
recollect  what  I  have  said,"  he  observed  to  his 
partner,  as  he  hastened  out  of  the  counting- 
house.  "  111  taka  special  care  of  that,"  said  the 
other.  "  Leave  such  matters  to  me,"  he  added 
in  his  own  mind.    A  thought  struck  him.    "  Mr. 

F ,  will  you  just  step  into  the  parlour,"  poin^ 

ing  the  way,  "and  have  a  lunch?"  Mr.  F— ^ 
assented.  They  both  proceeded  to  an  apartment 
in  another  part  of  the  house.  A  lunch  was 
brought.  Mr.  F-— ^,  whose  state  of  mind  had 
deprived  him  of  all  appetite  for  some  days  past, 
now  eat  rather  heartily.  While  bui^  with  the 
things  set  before  him,  the  other,  rising  from  his 
seat  sud,  "  You'll  excuse  me  fer  a  moment,  Mr. 
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F ,  while  I  transact  a  small  matter  in  the 

coiinting-faouse."    "  Certainly,*  said  Mr.  F , 

"  take  your  time."  The  other  quitted  the  room, 
and,  on  getting  to  the  outside,  locked  the  door, 

unknown  to  Mr.  F ,  and  put  the  key  in  his 

pocket.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  first  partner 
returned  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  stated 
that  the  funds  had  already,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  risen  in  an  hour  two  or  three  per  cent. 
The  cause,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  the  im- 
mense amount  of  consols  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  first  house  to  whom  Mr.  F 

gave  the  informadon.  Both  partners  proceeded 
to  the  apartment  in  which  they  had  shut  up  their 
prisoner,  and  apprised  him  of  the  rise  which  had 
taken  place,  adding  that  they  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  price.  He 
urged  them  to  do  so,  expressing  his  firm  belief 


that  when  the  news  of  so  important  a  victory  by 
the  allied  powers  had  been  recaved,  the  fiiiids 
would  rise  at  least  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  The 
parties  acted  on  his  advice,  and  made  immense 
purchases.     The  event  justified  the  soundness 

of  Mr.  F ^s  counsel,  and  the  accuracy  of  bb 

opinion :  for  on  the  day  on  which  mtelligence 
of  the  battle  was  made  general,  the  funds  rose 
to  the  amazing  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  greatest  rise  they  were  ever  known  to  ex- 
perience.    Mr.  F ^'s  share  of  the  profits  b^ 

tween  the  two  houses  in  one  day  exceeded 
100,000^  He  returned  next  day  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  very  soon  amassed  a  krge  for- 
tune, when  he  had  the  wisdom  to  quit  the  place 
for  ever,  and  went  and  purchased  the  estate  I 
have  alluded  to,  which  he  still  pofl8e88e8.^VoL  iL 
pp.  64 — 71. 


THE  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE. 


Our  readers  are  aU  acquainted  vrith  the  fact 
of  the  decease  of  our  venerable  and  beloved 
monarch  William  IV.,  and  the  happy  accession 
of  our  lovely  queen  Victoria.  We  have  judged 
it  desirable  to  place  on  record  the  following 
articles  referring  to  these  events ;  the  first  of 
them  was  vnritten  by  one  of  our  own  correspond- 
ents for  a  morning  paper ;  for  the  latter  we  are 
indebted  to  the  pages  of  the  *<  Atheneum." 

THE  DEATH  OP  KING  WILLIAM  IV. 

Thb  ahadea  of  death  have  dosed  around  onr  king, 
He  with  his  faUieia  aleeps,  in  hope  reposing. 

And  British  hearta  their  mournful  tribute  bring, 
In  teara  of  love  their  grief  aincere  disclosiDg. 

Hia  away,  benignant,  mercifU,  and  kin4> 
Will  long  to  grateful  memory  endear  him ; 

Hiatory  hia  amaranthine  wreath  shall  bind, 
And  generations  yet  unborn  revere  him. 

The  negro  free,  hia  broken  chain  aurveya, 

Thinks  of  the  monarch  who  so  nobly  saved  1dm, 

And  in  the  falling  tear  his  love  displays. 
Forgets  the  tyranny  that  long  enalaved  him. 

The  culprit  doomed  to  die  his  mercy  knows, 
And  lives  to  bless  that  pity  which  restored  him ; 

Bdfbre  his  Maker's  footstool  lowly  bows. 
Seeking  the  grace  which  life  and  hope  afford  him. 

The  father  of  hia  people,  and  the  friend 
Of  all  mankind,  justice  to  none  denying  ; 

His  subjects'  equal  rights  proud  to  defend. 
Corruption's  herd  of  sycophants  defying. 

Reform— the  lasting  glory  of  his  reign, 
And  Britain's  long-despaired  regeneration : 

Tyranta  shall  now  confederate  in  vain 
To  trample  down  the  bulwarks  of  the  nation. 

Reform — ^the  key-stone  of  that  lofty  arch. 
Fixed  on  our  isle  to  hia  renown  immortal, 

Through  which  the  aona  of  freedom  daunileaa  march, 
And  leave  oppreaaion  dying  at  the  portal. 


Cttmbirwellf  Jme^  20, 1837, 


R.S. 


THE  T0UN6  QXTEEN. 

**  This  awful  responubiUty  is  impoaed  upon  me  n  lad- 
denl  J,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  1  ilwald 
feel  mywlf  utterly  opprewed  by  the  bnrdeo,  ^mn  I  Mt 
iuttained  by  the  hope  that  Divine  Proridenee,  whkk  hu 
called  me  to  this  work,  will  give  me  ttrength  for  Um  po^ 
formance  of  it.''— 7^  Qaem^t  Dtdamtkm  m  CwmL 

Thi  shroud  ia  yet  nnspread 
To  wrap  our  crowned  dead ; 
Hii  soul  hath  acaroely hearkened  for  the  thrillingword 
of  doom ; 
And  death,  that  makes  serene 
E'en  browa  where  crowna  have  been, 
Hath  acaroely  time  to  meeten  hia  for  aSeaoe  oftbe 
tomb. 

St.  Paul'a  king-dirging  note 
The  dty'a  heart  hath  amote. 
The  dty'a  heait  ia  atmck  with  thooghto  more  sokmn 
than  tiie  tone— 
A  ahadow  aweepa  apace 
Before  the  nation'a  frice,  . 

Confuaing,  in  a  ahapdeaa  blot,  the  sepalchre  ud 
throne. 

The  palace  aounda  with  wail, 

The  oourtly  dames  are  pale, 
A  widow  o'er  the  purple  bowa,  and  weeps  its  ipleadoar 
dim; 

And  we  who  daap  the  boon 

A  king  for  freedom  won. 
Do  feel  eternity  riae  up  between  our  thanks  and  iiuB' 

And  while  all  tUnga  ezpreaa 
All  glory 'a  nothingneaa,  _, 

A  royal  maiden  treadeth  firm  where  rt«/  depsftea 
trod. 
The  deathly-acented  crown 
Weighs  her  ahining  ringleta  down  j 
But  calm  ahe  lifta  her  traatfaig  face,  and  calm  «?«• 
God. 

Her  thonghta  are  deep  within  her  \ 
No  outwvd  pageanta  win  her 
From  memories  tha^  in  her  soul  are  roDiM  «««  ^ 
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Her  palace  walk  enring 
The  dost  that  was  a  king ; 
And  cold  beneath  her  tender  feet  ahe  feda  her  father's 
gn^e. 

And  one  as  fair  as  she, 
Unreek'd  of  cannot  be, 
Who  held  a  lifeless  babe  instead  of  all  a  kingdom's 
worth. 
Hie  monmed,  blessed  one. 
Who  views  Jehorah's  throne. 
Aye,  smiling  to  the  angek,  that  she  lost  a  throne  on 
eaurth. 

And  eke  our  yonthfnl  Qneen 
Remembers  what  has  been, 
Her  childhood's  peace  beside  the  hearth,  and  sport 
npon  the  sod  I 
Alas  I  can  others  wear 
A  mother's  heart  for  her  ? — 
Bat  calm  she  tifta  her  trusting  face,  and  calleth  npon 
God. 

Tea  f  can  on  God,  thon  maiden 
Of  spirit  nobly  laden, 
AndkaTC  snch  happy  days  behind,  for  happy -making 
years  1 
A  nation  looks  to  thee 
For  stedfttf t  sympathy — 
Hake  room  within  thy  bright  clear  eyes,  for  all  its 
gathered  tears. 

And  so  the  gratefal  isles 
Shall  gtre  thee  back  their  smiles ; 
And  88  thy  mother  joys  in  thee,  in  them  shalt  ihou 
rejoice; 
Rejoice  to  meekly  bow 
A  somewhat  paler  brow. 
While  the  King  of  kings  shall  bless  thee   by  the 
British  people's  roice  I 

E.  B.  B. 


VICTORIA'S  TEARS. 

**  0  maiden,  heir  of  kings, 
A  king  has  left  his  place ; 
The  majesty  of  death  has  swept 
All  other  from  his  face. 


And  thon  npon  thy  mother's  breast, 

No  longer  lean  adown— - 
Bnt  take  the  glory  for  the  rest, 
And  rule  the  land  that  loves  thee  best." 
The  maiden  wept ; 

She  wept,  to  wear  a  crown. 

They  decked  her  conrtly  halls— 

They  reined  her  hundred  steed»— 
They  diouted  at  her  palace  gate, 

'*  A  noble  Queen  succeeds ! " 
Her  name  has  stirred  the  mountains'  sleep, 

Her  praise  has  filled  the  town : 
And  mourners,  God  had  stricken  deep. 
Looked  hearkening  up,  and  did  not  weep  I 
Alone  she  wept. 

Who  wept,  to  wear  a  crown  I 

She  saw  no  purples  shine, 

For  tears  had  dimmed  her  eyes : 
She  only  knew  her  childhood's  flowers 

Were  happier  pageantries  I 
And  while  the  heralds  played  their  part 

For  millions  shout  to  drown — 
*  God  save  the  Queen,"  from  hill  to  mart^ 
She  heard  through  all,  her  beating  heart, 
And  turned  and  wept  I 

She  wept,  to  wear  a  crown. 

God  save  thee,  weeping  Qneen, 

Thou  shalt  be  well  beloved  I 
The  tyrant's  sceptre  cannot  move 

As  those  pure  tears  hare  moved  1 
The  nature,  in  thine  eyes  we  see,     . 

Which  tyrants  cannot  own — 
The  love  that  guardeth  liberties. 
Strange  blessing  on  the  nation  lies, 
Whose  sovereign  wept. 

Yea,  wept,  to  wear  its  crown. 

God  bless  thee,  weeping  Qneen, 

With  blessing  more  divine ; 
And  fill  with  better  love  than  earth's 

That  tender  heart  of  thine ; 
That  when  the  thrones  of  earth  shall  be 

As  low  as  graves  brought  down, 
A  pierced  hand  may  give  to  thee. 
The  crown  which  angels  shout  to  see. 
Thon  wUt  not  weep, 

To  wear  that  heavenly  crown.        £.  B.  B. 


REVIEW- 


THE  REV.  ROWLAND  HILL. 

ABTICLB  III* 


Wi  have  in  this  section  of  the  work  several  striking 
&ctB  iUostrative  of  Mr.  Hill's  great  success  as  a 
preacher,  espedally  in  awakening  consideration  and 
deep  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  ^onghUess  and  care- 
his.  The  following  presents  an  affecting  scene,  drawn 
^  the  person  who  witnessed  it. 

"After  Mr.  Hill  had  preached  for  the  Missionary  Soeietv  in 
^riMN-ttreet  chapel,  Devooport,  two  tall,  venerable-looking 
M,  npwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  appeared  at  the  vestry 
wwr.  After  a  short  pause  they  entered,  arm-in-ami,  and  ad- 
▼aoced  towards  Mr.  Hill,  when  one  of  them,  with  some  degree 
sTtrepidatioo,  inquired, '  Sir,  -will  you  permit  two  old  sinners  to 
me  the  honour  to  shake  yon  by  the  hand  ? '  He  replied,  with 
■one  reserre,  '  Yes,  sir ;'  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  took  his 
UDd,  kissed  It.  bathed  It  with  tears,  and  said,  'Sir.  do  you 
rpnaaiing  on  the  spot  where  this  chapel  now  stands, 


fifty  years  ago  f '  *  Yes  I  do,'  was  the  reply.  The  old  man  then 
proceeded  to  say,  '  O  sir,  never  can  the  dear  Mend  who  has 
hold  of  my  arm  or  myself  forget  that  sermon.  We  were  ibtn 
two  careless  young  men  in  his  mi^esty's  dockyard,  posUnK  to 
destruction  as  fast  as  time  and  sin  could  convey  us  thither. 
Having  heard  that  a  young  clergyman  was  to  preach  out  of 
doori,  we  determined  to  go  and  have  some  tan ;  we  loaded  our 
pocket  with  stones,  intending  to  pelt  you;  but,  sir,  when  you 
arrived  our  courage  fkiled ;  and  as  soon  as  you  engaged  in  prayer 
we  were  so  deeply  impressed,  that  we  looked  at  each  other  and 
trembled.  When  you  named  your  text,  and  began  to  speak, 
the  word  came  with  power  to  our  hearts;  the  tears  rolled  down 
our  cheeks;  we  put  our  hands  into  our  pocketo,  and  dropped 
the  stones  one  after  another,  until  they  were  all  gone;  for  God 
had  taken  away  the  stone  from  our  hearts.  MThen  the  service 
was  over  we  retired,  but  our  hearts  were  too  ftill  to  speak  until 
we  catne  near  to  our  lodgings,  when  my  friend  at  my  elbow 
said, '  John,  this  will  not  do,  we  are  both  wrong.  Good  night.' 
This  was  all  he  could  utter.    He  retired  to  his  apartmant,  I  to 
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mine;  but  neitlwr  of  ut  iand  t«  go  to  bad,  le»t  We  should 
awake  in  hell.  From  that  time,  sir,  we  humbly  hope  we  were 
coiiTerted  to  God,  who,  of  hit  infinite  mercy,  ha«  kept  us  in  hla 
ways  to  the  present  moment.  Vft  thought,  sir,  if  yon  would 
permit  us,  afWr  tho  lapse  of  half  a  hundred  years,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  you  by  the  hand  before  we  go  home,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  conferred  on  us.' 
Mr.  Hill  was  deeply  aflbcted,  the  tears  rolled  down  his  Tener- 
able  cheeks  in  quick  succession ;  he  fell  on  the  necks  of  the 
old  men,  quite  in  the  patriarchal  style;  and  there  you  might 
have  seen  them,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  weeping  tears  of 
holy  Joy  and  gratitude  before  the  Father  of  mercies.  The  writer 
is  aware  he  cannot  do  justice  to  the  scene,  though  ho  feels,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  something  like  celestial  pleasure  In  re- 
cording what  he  witnessed."— (pp.  272-274.) 

Early  in  the  present  centvy  Mr.  Hill  felt  deeply 
interested  on  the  subject  of  Tacclne  inoculation.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence,  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  and  enjoyed  the  pure 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  next  to  Dr.  Jenner,  he 
had  personally  saved  more  lives  than  any  other  living 
person.  This  is  his  testimony :  "  I  have  now  solemnly 
to  assert,  that  having  inoculated,  in  different  places, 
not  less  (fewer)  than  4,840  subjects,  besides  3,720  and 
upwards  which  have  been  inoculated  ih  the  Surrey 
chapel  school-room,  I  hare  not  as  yet  met  with  one 
single  failure." 

Mr.  Jones  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Hill  <<  wis  the  decided 
friend  of  liberal  men  and  liberal  measures;  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  him  ranging  himself  with  the  advocates 
of  religious  liberty.  On  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill,  Mr.  Jones  relates  an  amusing  anecdote. 
Among  his  congregation,  on  this  point,  there  were  dif- 
ferent opinions  entertained.  There  were  a  few  who 
greatly  feared  that  this  measure  would  be  followed  by 
the  fires  of  Smithfidd. 

"  '  The  lions  aro  now  saft,'  said  thoy,  'let  us  not  let  them  out 
of  confinement.'  There  wer#  others  who  took  diflbrent  views 
of  the  question,  and  had  no  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  the  measure. 
The  press,  they  thought,  WRs  their  nroteetion  against  the  waning 
power  of  the  pope.  At  that  time  the  discussions  in  parliament 
greatly  excited  Che  public  mind.  Mr.  Hill  was  requested,  hv 
both  parties,  to  preach  a  suitable  sermon  on  the  subject.  Each 
side  expected  an  advocate  of  his  own  peculiar  views.  The  good 
man,  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  tocdt  a  suitable  text,  and  dwelt 
on  very  general  topics.  Just  before  the  dose  of  the  sermon  he 
archly  remarked,  '  l*here  are  some  of  you  saying,  We  should 
like  to  hear  the  old  gentleman's  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
catholic  emancipation.  Should  you,~eh  f  The  old  gentleman 
is  too  old  to  give  them.  If  he  should  do  so^  and  they  were  not 
like  vour  own,  rou  might  say,  Poor,  dear  man,  he  gets  old, 
and  his  intellect  are  rather  dull.'  Then  raising  himself  in 
the  pulpit,  and  appearing  as  if  anxious  to  lull  the  fears  of  the 
timid,  he  added,  in  a  deep  and  mimio  majestic  tone,  '  But,  to 
teU  you  the  truth,  beloved,  I  don't  think  that  the  faggot  will 
grow  for  the  next  hundred  vears,  which  will  bum  the  next  pro- 
testant  martyr  to  popish  mtoleraaee  In  our  eoUBtiy."*— (pp< 
S66,  367.) 

Mr.  Hill  was  the  uncompromising  foe  of  slavery ;  and 
employed  against  it  all  the  power  and  influence  he 
could  command.  He  once  stated  the  following  fi&ct  <— 

"  A  poor  negro  called  on  me  some  years  since,  and  told  me 
that  '  his  massa  beat  him  very  bad,'  and  inquired  what  he 
should  do.  <Do?'  said  I,  'why,  run  away  from  your  cruel 
master  as  hard  as  you  can.'  *  Ah  I  massa,'  replied  the  negro, 
*  ine  cannot  run  away,  for  me  poor  slave.'  *  Slave  !  no  such 
thing ;  the  moment  you  touched  British  ground  you  were  free ; 
we  have  no  slaves  hew.'  The  poor  negro^  delighted  with  the 
ititelligence,  said,  'Then  me  will  run  away,  as  good  massa  say;' 
and  off  he  went  aoeordin^y."— <pp.  372.) 

Mr.  Jones  justly  remarks,  <*The  Historr  bf  Mr. 
Hill  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  many  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  inttttations  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived."  These,  especially  such 
as  were  associated  with  the  congregation  at  Surrey 
chapel,  he  has  enumerated.  This  part  of  the  work 
conveys  some  information,  and  details  a  full  proportion 
of  twaddle  and  gossip.  This  indeed  is  the  great 
blemish  of  the  memoir.  Mr.  Jones  was  not  suf- 
ficieutly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hill's  contemporaries; 
we  thcxefare  read  venerable  names,  but  there  are  no 


reminiscences  of  these  men,  bo  tnitt  of  their  chi« 
racter. 

It  is  reeorded  In  ti&eie  pages,  highly  to  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Hill,  that  "  immediately  after  tiie  erection  of 
Surrey  chapel  he  was  anxious  to  train  up  his  newly 
formed  congregation  to  the  habit  of  *  devising  libenl 
things,'  and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain  in  eiseting  hii 
olqoet.  Hischurch  boeame  a  looal  blessing,— a  foan. 
tain  whence  the  waters  of  life  flowed  to  refresh  the 
neighbouring  wilderness.  It  was  a  repository  to  which 
the  lame,  the  halt,  the  sick,  and  the  blind  repaired,  and 
met  with  a  rieh  supply  for  all  their  temporal  aecesu- 
ties.  The  annual  contributions  at  Surrey  ehapel,  for 
many  years  avenged  nearly  j^OOO,  in  addition  to  the 
subscriptions  for  Sttpportiag  the  pteachiag  of  the 
Gospel" 

The  biographer  of  Mr.  Hill  has  devoted  a  chapter 
to  the  exhibition  of  his  opinions  on  eedesissticti 
poUty. 

No  doubt  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was,  in  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  a  churchman ;  and  if  he  hsd  fol. 
lowed  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  and  oommenced 
his  ministry  as  a  regular  clergyman,  in  all  probability 
he  would  haye  been  as  stiff  and  as  ecdusive  u  the 
generality  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  day. 
An  impulse  which  he  eonld  not  resist,  at  ths  begisniDg 
of  his  career,  stamped  irregularity  upon  his  clerical 
name,  drove  him  out  of  his  eoiine»  and  compelled  him 
for  ever  after  to  move  in  an  eccentric  orbit  Uii 
opinions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  aaturslly  arose  oat  of 
his  practice :  we  regard  with  admiration  and  gnti- 
tade  the  latter ;  and  though  we  are  far  from  adopting, 
we  are  not  disposed  very  severely  to  censure  the  for- 
mer. It  was  well  for  thousands  of  sinners,  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Hill  had  not  the  fear 
of  bishops,  nor  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  in.  the  form 
of  preferment,  before  his  eyes,  when  he  detennined  to 
go  every  where,  and  to  consecrate  every  place  by 
preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  our  parts,  we  shosld 
be  glad  to  see  hundreds  of  hia  clerical  brethren  fol- 
lowing his  example.  While  the  necessity,  instead  of 
diminishing,  rather  grows  upon  us,  and  an  ignorant, 
unchristianised  population  are  increasing  by  thounnds, 
and  perishing  in  a  tenfold  ratio,  surely  the  clergy 
who  undertake  the  cure  of  these  souls,  and  who 
must  answer  for  them  ano^er  day,  may  be  well  ex- 
cused if  they  are  found  in  highways  and  hedges,  in 
courts  and  allies,  in  garrets  and  in  cellars,  la^nring 
in  their  proper  Tocation*  Oflicial  regularity,  a  nice 
conformity  to  clerical  etiquette,  may  be  pleaded  by 
the  mere  man  of  the  world,  but  bishops,  rectors,  snd 
curates,  who  are  moTed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  tsl^e 
upon  them  the  office  of  spiritual  shepherds,  mast  be 
also  moved  like  their  great  Ezempler  to  go  forth,  to 
seek  and  to  saye  those  sheep  which  are  lost.  Mr. 
Hill,  acting  under  the  pressure  of  this  necessity,  made 
t^e  world  his  parish,  and  resembled  more  the  good 
Samaritan  than  his  brother  priests  and  Lerites,  who 
affected  to  be  shocked  at  his  clerical  operations.  Bat 
though  in  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Dissenters,  and  availed  himself  of  the  toleration 
afforded  them  by  the  state,  we  Are  penuaded  tbst  be 
oordially  hated  diaseat  \  and  tiiough  he  eultiTsted  t 
eathotie  spirit  towards  hia  disaen^  brethivB  and 
coadjutors,  he  wonld  have  found  this  a  less  dUBenlt 
task  if  they  had  been  Ciergymen.  It  always  appeared 
to  us  that,  in  aU  his  intercourse  with  DiMenters,  •»! 
especially  with  Dissenting  Ministers,  Mr.  Hill  re- 
garded them  with  a  patronising  air.  So  have  we  ttm 
a  bishop  stt-etch  out  his  sleeve  of  lawn,  and  give  bis 
lordly  hand  to  some  hard-woiking  brother  of  the  craft. 
We  say  not  this  disparagingly  of  Mr.  Hiil ;  it  was  the 
infirmity  of  a  good  man,  and  to  which,  on  some  occa- 
sions, he  rose  superior.  Nor  did  it  ever  effect  bii 
practical  co-operation  witih  Any  dm9miaalliff^^  ^^^^ 
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tians  who  had  catholicity  enough  to  act  with  him  on  a 
sctle  of  general  nsefalnesa.  In  CTery  aociety,  and 
tmoDg  all  religioniats,  he  waa  a  Chriatian ;  but  among 
QkurduBen  he  appeared  a  Dissenter,  and  among  Dis- 
Knten  a  Churchman. 

In  the  following  passage  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
man,  in  the  anomalous  position  in  which  he  delighted 
to  place  himaelf : — 

"  When  I  speak  of  episcopacy,  I  beg  at  all  tbn«t  to  be  nnder- 
siood  u  pleading  for  such  a  reduced  episcopacy  as  was  recom- 
mended \f  tiioM  iMTBed  and  pioua  episeopaUans,  tha  arch- 
bishops Usher  and  Leichton,  which  they  conceived  was  the 
episcopacy  of  the  prlmitlTe  church.  Bishops  then  claimed  no 
other  power  thui  waa  delegated  to  them  by  the  eleetlve  voice 
ttf  the  presbyters  and  people  at  large.  In  the  pnrer  days  of  the 
church  this  election  naturally  fell  on  the  most  spiritual  and  wise 
of  the  body.  Aronnd  him  they  voItmtarUy  collected,  as  toward 
t  centre;  they  gave  an  aflbctlonate  submission  to  him,  as  a 
bther;  and  their  geTeinment  waa  tbeiebj  both  atreugthened 
and  simplified. 

"  A  mere  shadow  of  such  an  episcopacy  still  remains  In  the 
Fnjrlish  church ;  for  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  king  gives 
bU  conge  Retire,  er  '  leave  to  elect,'  to  the  presbyters  of  the 
cathedral  church,  at  the  same  time  recommending  a  person  for 
their  choice ;  which  recommendation  they  no  more  dare  refkise 
than  they  dare  to  eat  a  red-hot  salamander.  One  extreme 
genersliypfodiieea  another.  However  X  might  be  disposed  to 
rote  for  the  reduction  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  English  church, 
jft  I  had  much  rather  be  under  the  right  reverend  fathers  in 
G«!  with  tts,  than  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  most  reverend 
KMhen  in  God  among  the  atricter  Independents."  *— (pp.  450, 

In  the  next  ehapter»-~which  treats  of  the  kind  of 
ciiireh  order  and  discipline  adopted  at  Surrey  chapel, 
and  which,  to  be  eore,  is  practical  diaaent,  with  one 
ret/  roling  elder,  and  tkat  the  miniater,  with  seTcral 
Bomioal  ones  to  agree  with  him  in  all  thinga, — we 
lure  Mveral  usefal  hints ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  a  system  which,  for  more  than  half  a 
eentoiy,  has  worsted  well,  and  united  thousanda  toge* 
tker  la  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship,  for  their 
mataal  advantage,  and  the  wider  diffusion  of  tme  reli- 
gion around  them. 

n»  f(^wing  is  anvsing  t— 

"  At  tlie  time  when  Mr.  Hill  had  completed  his  plan  for 
liniWing  Almshouses  for  the  reception  of  aged  female  Cliristians, 
there  was  an  alleged  revival  of  religion  among  the  venerable 
vomen,  some  of  whom  were  anxious  to  join  the  chureh.  On 
one  occasion  a  poor  female  made  her  appearance  at  the  ehurcfa- 
jncctmg,  when  Mr.  Hill  made  his  usual  Inquiry,  •  Is  there  any 
Wend  present  who  wishes  to  be  proposed  as  a  member  f  *  The 
aged  dame  rose,  and  made  an  unusually  low  courtesy.  The 
ibUovisg  diakgxie  then  took  place  :— 

"  Minister.    So  you  wish  to  Join  the  church  f 

"  Appiieant.    If  you  please,  sir. 

"Jfjn.  iHiera  have  you  been  aeenstomed  to  hear  the 
Gocpeir 

"  Jo.    At  your  ihued  chapel,  sir. 

"  Min.  o,  faideed !  at  my  btened  chapel?  dear  me  I  and  how 
MDg  have  yon  attended  with  us  ? 

'  Min.    Do  you  thiiik  you  have  got  any  good  by  attending  at 

"£p.   0.  yea,  air!  I  have  had  maav  Slecssrf  seasons. 

"Min.  Indeed  I  Under  whose  miniatry  de  you  think  you 
v«re  led  to  feel  yourself  to  be  a  sinner? 

"  Jp.    Under  your  bUued  ministry. 

"  Min.   Indeed !  And  do  you  think  your  heart  is  pretty  good  ? 

"  Ap.    0,  no !  sir,  It  is  a  very  bad  one. 

"  Min.  What !  and  do  you  come  here  with  your  bad  heart, 
»d  wish  to  Join  the  church? 

"  Ap.  O !  sir.  I  mean  that  my  heart  is  not  worse  than  others ; 
ft  u  pretty  good  on  the  whole. 

•'«f».  Indeed !  that's  more  than  I  can  say ;  I'm  sure  mine's 
6m  enough.  Well,  have  you  heard  that  we  are  going  to  build 
Mme  btnnd  almaifaouses  ? 

"Ap.    Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

••  Min.    Should  you  like  to  have  one  of  them  ? 

I'^p.    Bropping  a  very  low  courtesy,  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please. 

•Ifia.  I  thought  so.  You  may  go  about  your  business,  my 
"fend,  yon  won't  do  for  ua."— (pp.  415,  476.) 

Though  an  enemy  to  indiscriminate  communion, 
yet,  we  are  told,  he  could  unite  with  all  Christians  at 
the  tabic  of  the  Lord: 

"  8tm  H  would  have  been  well,"  adds  his  biographer, "  had  he 
believed  that  conscientious  motives  alone  induced  his  strict- 

•  First  Journal,  p.  108. 


communion  Baptist  hrefhren  to  keep  him  fkem  their  ftUowahip. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  preached  for  a  Baptist  mittlater  on  the 
ordinance  Sabbath,  and  afterwards  took  his  seat  In  one  of  the 
pews.  '  I  am  sorry,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  deaeoai,  *you  cannot 
sit  down  at  our  toble.'  <  At  yo\ir  table ! '  replied  Mr.  Hill,  *  I 
thought  it  was  the  Lord's;  and  I  know  I  ihovld  he  Welcome 
there.'    He  then  retired  fhmi  the  plaee." 

We  cannot  follow  the  Memolf  through  all  its  topics, 
criticisms,  and  observations ;  but  we  feel  ourselTes 
detained  and  delighted  with  those  portions  which  re- 
late to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  this  venerable 
servant  of  Christ.  The  last  letter  written  widi  his 
own  hand  is  exceedingly  interesting,  on  account  of 
the  calm  view  which  the  writer  takes  of  his  past  minis- 
terial labours : — 

*'  Wottou-uuder-edge,  Aug.  S,  1831. 
"My dear  friend, 

"  Long  as  I  have  been  enabled-  to  realaC  the  Imperious  con- 
sequenees  of  old  age,  yet  1  And  at  length  I  most  submit ;  and 
no  wonder-— before  the  conclusion  of  this  month  I  shall  pass 
into  the  eighty- eighth  year  of  my  age.  During  this  last  winter 
I  have  been  visited  with  such  an  Inflammation  in  one  of  my 
eyes,  that  I  can  scarcely  see  what  I  write,  nor  can  I  read  the 
plainest-printed  chapter  in  the  Bible  but  with  difficulty,  unless 
by  a  previous  recollection  of  its  contents ;  add  to  this,  an  injury 
done  to  the  shin-bone,  during  the  missionary  week,  has  greatly 
crippled  me,  while  a  small  open  wound  still  continues  to  demand 
attention  and  care.  I  am  at  length  compelled  to  have  a  young 
friend  with  me  to  attend  to  the  short  services  belonging  to  this 
place  alone,  while  a  ftew  efforts,  occasionally,  to  serve  some  of 
the  smaller  congregations  In  the  vicinage,  seem  to  be  the 
utmost  my  exhausted  strensth  will  admit.  After  thia,  you  will 
naturally  expect  me  to  add,  that  an  autumnal  visit  to  Bristol 
cannot  be  expected  from  me,  as  I  now  feel  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  me.    I  now  feel  that  I  cannot  do  the  things  that  I 


would,  and  it  grieves  me  that  I  must  at  length  give  vcp  \  and 
while  I  am  obliged  to  cease  from  what  Is  called  labour,  noay  I 
wait  with  holy  patience  for  my  eternal  rest  in  Christ.     That 


dav,  with  me,  I  am  now  sure,  is  very  near  at  hand.  That  Gos- 
pel  which  I  have  preached,  I  msy  say,  many  thousands  of  times 
to  others,  is  now  the  only  solid  resting-place  of  my  soul ;  though 
in  this  letter  I  scarcely  see  what  I  write,  yet  in  this  I  fed  what 
I  write.  Though  I  don't  lament  ov«r  what  I  have  preached, 
yet  I  greatly  lament  that  I  have  not  preached  tiie  same  trutha 
with  more  spirituality,  fervour,  and  devotedness  of  heart. 
Though  I  cannot  charge  mvself  as  having  been  a  lazy  drone, 
yet,  as  a  busy  bee,  O  that  I  had  been  better  taught  how  to  col- 
lect the  sacred  honey  fkum  tiioie  hiils  from  whence  all  our  hopes 
of  salvation  come. 

'•  Though,  while  1  write,  I  scarcely  see  what  I  wilte,  yet  one 
word  shall  fUrther  be  written,  as  flowing  firom  the  heatt  of 
••  Your'a,  vei)r  aflbctioBately, 

"BowLAun  HIL&. 

"  Love  to  your  family  and  fziends.** 

-(pp.  509^  iH,) 

The  April  of  1833  was  a  memorable  period  to  Mr. 
Hill  and  his  numerous  and  affectionate  friends.  From 
the  second  of  that  month  till  the  eleventh,  he  waa 
rapidly  declining  to  the  tomb,  or  rather,  hastening 
towards  his  crown  of  heavenly  glory. 

"  On  the  Wednesday  befbre  Ms  fleath,"  remarki  Mr.  Weight, 
"  t  enjoyed  much  converaattou  with  him.  He  told  me,  if  be 
could  live  over  his  litis  again,  he  would  preach  the  very  same 
truths  as  those  he  had  been  accustomed  to  deliver.  '  I  have  to 
deplore  nothing  but  that  I  have  not  preached  them  with  more 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.'  I  asked  him  if  he 
felt  bis  personal  interest  in  Christ.  '  I  can  see  mere  of  the 
Saviour's  glory  than  of  my  interest  in  him.  God  is  letting  me 
down  pntly  into  the  grave,  and  I  ahall  creep  iaio  heaven 
throsugh  some  crevice  of  the  aoor.* 

"  In  the  evcnins:  his  mind  occasionally  wandered.  He  called 
up  his  servant,  and  desired  him  to  read  to  him.  He  read  the 
fifth  chapter  of  2  Corinthians.  Mr.  Hill  commented  on  the 
fourth  and  seventeenth  verses.  About  ten  that  night  he  sent 
for  me  to  conduct  family  prayer  by  his  bedside,  refusing  to  rest 
until  I  had  done  »o.  On  Thursday  the  collection  of  phlegm  in 
his  chest  prevented  his  speaking  very  audiblv ;  but  I  could  hear 
him  softly  repeating  verses  of  Scripture  and  hymns,  particularly 
'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him ;'  and,  '  Christ  also  hath  once  sulTered  for  sios, 
the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God.' 

"  About  ten  o'clock  that  morning  I  repeated  to  him  a  verse 
that  had  often  been  on  his  lips — 

'  And  when  I'm  to  die,'  Arc. 

He  showed  me  that  he  understood  what  I  was  saying,  but  he 
could  not  articulate.  And  this  was  the  last  evidence  of  sensi- 
bility he  gave.  At  half-past  five  the  stime  day,  (Uth  of  April,) 
without  a  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle,  he  gently  expired. 
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*'  Uow  bleM'd  the  ilghtoont  when  he  dies, 
When  sinks  a  weary  soul  to  rest  I 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes  i 
How  gently  heaves  th'  ezpirmg  hreast  ( 

80  Csdes  a  summer  cloud  away, 
80  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er, 

80  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
80  diet  a  wave  along  the  shore." 
-KPP*  017-619.) 

We  haye  no  wish  to  skefcch  the  character  of  the  Her. 
Rowland  Hill;  we  may,  howeTer,  obterre,  that  ita 
featorea  are  strongly  marked,  that  its  lights  and 
shadows  are  equally  prominent :  if  he  was  generous, 
he  was  also  apt  to  exact  obsequiousness  for  kindness  ; 
if  he  was  tealons,  he  was  likewise  Tain,  and  remarkably 
open  to  flattery ;  if  he  «as  sincere  in  his  attachments, 
there  are  those  who,  for  twenty  years,  were  made  to 
feel  that  he  was  equally windietiTe  in  his  resentments; 
and  it  is  well  for  Mr.  Jmies  that  the  good  man  whose 
eulogy  he  has  pronounced,  with  some  slight  reference 
to  his  frailties  and  imperfections,  is  in  a  world  where 
his  book  will  not  reach  him,  or  where,  if  its  contents 
be  known  to  him,  he  is  equally  above  its  praises  or  its 


Mr.  Jones  has  made  a  passing  allusion  to  an  ad- 
monitory epistle  which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Hill  in 
consequence  of  his  publishing  a  second  edition  of  his 
'*  Sale  of  Curates.'*  This  subject,  if  introduced  at 
all,  should  have  been  fairly  and  honestly  treated. 
Mr.  Jones's  quotation  firom  Mr.  Ball's  pamphlet  is 
not  so  creditable  to  his  candour  as  we  could  wish. 
The  statement  it  contains  is  substantially  false.  Mr. 
Hill  was  cognisant  of  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  **  Spiritual  Characterisaes ; "  it  was 
printed  by  a  sycophant  who  was  always  hanging  about 
Surrey  Chapel-House,  the  printer  and  counsellor  of 
Mr.  Hill  at  the  time ;  and  copies  of  this  very  edition 
were  distributed,  at  Mr.  Hill's  residence,  to  his  per- 
sonal friends,  and  disposed  of  more  openly  in  a  more 
sacred  place.  The  admonitory  epistle,  which  origin- 
ated  in  no  personal  enmity  to  Mr.  Hill,  was,  in  part, 
the  prodnetion  of  a  rery  young  man,  who  aJRerwards 
withdrew  it  from  circulation,  out  of  regard  to  Mr. 
Hill's  feelings,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  declared 
that  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  HUl,  and  had, 
in  the  publication  in  question,  merely  treated  him  as 
he  had  treated  the  dergy.of  his  own  church ;  and  that 
as  Mr.  Hill  Tie  wed  it  as  a  personal  attack,  likely  to 
affect  his  usefulness,  he  was  willing,  in  every  way  in 
his  power,  to  neutralise  the  wrong  he  had  unwittingly 
inflicted.  His  regret,  we  have  reason  to  know,  was 
sfacere ;  but  his  offence  was  never  forgiven.  The  ad- 
monitory  epistle  contains  nothing  more  severe,  either 
in  spirit  or  manner,  than  is  at  least  insinuated  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  the  following  passages,  which  we  extract  from 
the  Memoir  :^- 

*<  Dr.  Jamleaon,  perhaps,  was  not  fkr  from  the  truth  when  he 
called  our  departed  friend,  *  a  bigot  for  liberality.' 

*'Mr.  HUl  was  converting  with  an  Independent  minister, 
when  he  remarked,  with  much  feeling,  {temper,)  '  I  koie  Inde- 
pendency.' •  Yes,  sir,'  replied  his  Congregational  friend,  '  and 
yon  hate  i2«pendency  just  as  much.'  This  was  about  the  truth." 
— (P.34S.) 

**  Amidst  all  that  was  *  lovely,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report,' 
there  were  some  things  that  for  a  season  appeared  to  cast  a 
cloud  over  this  '  burning  and  shining  light.'  He  certainly  too 
often  listened  to  flatterers,  who  sometimes  made  him  an  easy 
prey  to  their  cunning  and  designing  purposes.  At  Surrey  eha- 
pel  there  were  a  few  persons  who  kept  near  this  weak  side  of  the 
luAy  man.  Hence  they  always  expressed  their  regret  to  him  at 
his  absence;  and  asserted  that  no  supply  preached  like  hhn. 
After  these  premises,  out  came  some  unkind  expressions  against 
certain  individuals ;  and  in  this  way  they  often  succeeded  in 
their  object.  If  they  knew  that  Mr.  Hill  had  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  a  minister,  they  would  assiduously  collect  all  the  news 
about  him;  and  the  pastor's  mind  becoming  prejudiced,  he 
appeared  to  possess  an  unforgiving  spirit.  His  antipathies 
became  very  strong  when  once  they  had  possession  of  his  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  often  unguarded  In  the  selection  of 


his  friends,  and  received,  mere  than  ones,  a  seorpldn  Into  kii 
bosom.  There  are  many  persons  at  Surrey  ehapel  who  csa 
remember  a  lamentable  instance  of  this  kind,  whidi,  for  a  sea- 
son, led  Mr.  HUl  to  appear  in  an  un&voorable  light  to  wvenl 
esteemed  clergymen.'*--<pp.  339,  340.) 

*'  In  Intercourse  with  the  venerable  man,  It  wu  fomid  tlist 
he  expected  that  his  friends  should  possess  eome  practical 
luiowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedienee.  In  referaue 
to  a  devoted  minister  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  leiidiiic 
to  God,  and  who  possessed  much  independenoe  of  ndml,  Mr. 
HUl  shrewdly  remarked,  « He  is  a  nice  lad,  but  he  will  have  kit 
own  way.'  "—{p.  341.) 

Earwiggers  and  toadeaters  gained  too  easy  sceeu  to 
the  interior  of  Surrey  Chapel- House ;  and  we  could 
*'  tales  imfold  "  of  their  pemicions  influence  over  s 
mind  naturally  candid,  and  a  heart  more  than  ubusIIt 
susceptible  of  the  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity.  The 
history  of  the  admonitory  epistle  would  furnish  two  or 
three  of  these,  which,  if  pnblidy  known,  would  involTe 
the  parties  in  utter  disgrace. 

We  refer  to  the  work  from  wluch  we  have  quoted 
thus  copiously,  for  what  appear  to  us  the  most  cor- 
rect views  of  Mr.  Hill's  talents  as  a  presoher,  and 
works  as  a  writer. 

One  anecdote  Mr.  Jones  has  not  correctly  reported, 
and  we  will,  therefore,  give  it  as  we  heard  it  from  Mr. 
Hill's  own  Ups.  It  refers  to  his  travelling  with  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  to  a  drcumstanoe  highly  eharscCemde 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Hill  remariced,  **  I  accompanied  Mr.  WbitefieM  to  risit 
a  poor  woman  whose  clothes  had  caught  fiie,  and  who 
was  languishing  in  a  sorry  apartment,  to  which  accesi 
could  only  be  obtained  by  meana  of  a  ladder.  We 
ascended  together.  Mr.  Whitefield  endeavonied  to 
amuse  the  poor  sufferer,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  stupor ;  but  after  various  vain  attempts,  he  left  her 
bedside,  which  she  perceiving,  earnestly  called  oat  to 
him  to  return.  He  kindly  obeyed  ;  but,  exhausted  with 
the  effort,  she  had  sunk  again  into  apparent  ioienii- 
bility.  The  good  man  prayed,  and  then  renewed  kii 
endeavours  to  call  her  attention  to  her  fearfol  eondi- 
tion  and  prospects,  '  but  with  no  better  saooen. 
Several  times  he  essayed  to  quit  the  scene,  and  ai 
often  was  he  detained  by  the  momentary  exatemcBt 
and  imploring  cries  of  the  woman.  At  length,"  lud 
Mr.  Hill,  <*  I  gently  urged  him  to  depart,  when,  hetr- 
ing  the  same  request,  urged  in  the  same  affecting  mas- 
ner,  he  replied  to  my  entreatiea,  '  No,  I  cannot  go, 
she  still  calls  me  back  $  is  it  not  said,  **  He  is  able  to 
save  to  the  very  uttermost  ?  "  and  who  but  a  God  on 
tell  how  far  the  uttermost  of  a  God  can  go ."  Theie 
words  reached  not  only  the  ear,  but  the  heait  of  the 
dying  person,  and  she  was  enabled  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  life  eternal." 

Mr.  Jones's  version  of  this  incident  is  in  the  fifty- 
second  page  of  the  Memoir. 

Among  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Hill's  eztemporsaeoss 
and  unstudied  addresses,  the  following  ought  to  obtais 
a  place: — 

"One  Friday  morning,  when  he  waa  surrounded  byhii  old 
women,  as  he  waa  accustomed  facetiously  to  call  bis  heaien  as 
those  occasions,  he  was  ftmiliarly  deecriUnff  the  diAreasa 
between  a  merely  superficial  profession  and  ito  naUtf  is 
the  heart,  when  tried  by  tribulation  and  suilMng.  *  Hm 
empty  professor  of  religion/  said  be,  Ms  a  butterfly-aU  iw* 
face;  the  pattering  shower  of  a  summer's  day  will  best  it 
hither  and  thither;  and  after  a  vain  struggle  it  descends,  tsofied 
and  Boile<I,  to  the  earth,  from  whence  it  cannot  rise  agun. 
But  the  Christian  is  a  dore,  a  strong-pinioned  bbd;  she  viU 
meet  the  thunder-storm  in  her  course,  and  will  tack  atoet  aad 
tack  about,  and  give  even  the  winds  to  know  that  the  lui  s 
nest,  a  home,— that  her  heart  is  there,  and  that  she  mattfsia 
it." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hill  has  not  yet  met 
with  a  biographer  who  has  given  us  any  notion  of  ku 
colloquial  powers.  His  teble-telk,  properly  winoowed, 
and  judiciously  mansged,  would  plsoe  him  high  snong 
the  extraordinary  men  of  his  age* 
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6b  not  alarmed,  gentle  reader ;  we  shall  not 
renew  the  dispute,  as  to  whether  the  new  world 
was  first  reached  from  the  old,  hy  Christopher 
Columbus,  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  or  by  the 
Cambrian  Madoc,  whose  vessel,  according  to 
Southey,— 

**  lAboQied  on  the  hiboaiing  lua  ;*' 

and,  according  to  those  who  have  '*  judgment** 
without  any  "  vision,"  was  delivered  of  an  idle 
story,  but  who,  according  to  the  pedigree,  is  said 
to  have  cultivated  leeks  in  Arkansas,  before  the 
Atzec  eagle  crossed  "  the  river  of  separation," 
(Behring's  Strait?)  or  the  children  of  the  sun 
made  their  avatar  on  the  banks  of  Titicuia,  to 
teach  the  red  men  of  the  south  to  make  con- 
quests and— cotton  night-caps. 

These  matters,  and  all  matters  on  which,  from 
Iheir  indeterminate  nature,  words  may  be  spoken 
without  end,  are  no  doubt 


"  Mighty 


to  microieopic  ejne,** 


and  precious  in  the  sight  of  those  who  love  a 
subject  the  better  the  more  incomprehensible  it 
is,  well  knowing  tfiat,  though  the  javelin  of  truth 
can  and  may  pierce  through  the  plated  mail  of 
the  most  stubborn  error,  it  cannot  so  much  as 
"play  dirl**  on  the  flimsy  and  unreal  shade  of 
absolute  ignorance. 

We  waive  those  small  matters  of  antiquarian 
wrangling,  the  decision  of  which,  one  way  or  the 
other,  would  not  benefit  the  world  or  any  of  its 
inhabitants  a  single  chaif,  which  the  winds  have 
winnowed  round  the  globe;  and  we  shall  con- 
clude that  the  truly  illustrious  Columbus  was  the 
first  navigator  whose  keel  so  divided  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  as  to  reveal  the  wonders  of 
America  t9  the  nations  of  the  east.  But  still, 
after  having  thus  put  aside  and  thus  admitted, 
one  question  remains  in  its  full  force. 

"  Did  CokmUnut  discover  America?*  Was 
this  addition  to  the  world,  as  known  to  the  nations 
of  the  east,  a  matter  of  what  we  call  mere 
human  discovery ;  or  did  it  form  a  link  in  that 
more  mighty  chain  of  events,  in  which  we  can 
alike  trace  the  physical  and  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Omniscient  and  Almi^ty  Ruler  ? 
We  do  not  deny  that  Columbus  was  the  instru- 
ment in  this;  and  we  think  that  any  one  who 
reads  the  memoirs  of  Columbus  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  there  was  in  him  a  disposition  toward 
this  work,  and  a  preparation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  theory  of  mere  human  nature.  It  would 
not,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  prove  from  these 
memoirs  alone,  that  Columbus  was  an  instrument 
specially  prepared,  because  specially  appointed 
for  this  work,  inasmuch  as  the  events  of  his  life 
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cannot  be  brought  into  a  connected  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  upon  the  ordinary  judgment 
and  doctrine  of  experience,  which  is  the  only 
rational  foundation  that  we  can  have  for  actions 
which  are  wholly  of  human  ori^. 

Tliis,  however,  would  be  limiting  to  the  case 
of  one  individual  an  argument  which  we  feel  to 
be  perfectly  general,  and  as  hnportant  as  it  is 
general,  though  one  which  has  been,  rather  un- 
accountably, overlooked,  by  those  who  could, 
and  who  should,  have  used  it  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  therefore,  take  the  range  of  it 
a  little  wider ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
fixed  centre,  toward  which  aU  the  parts  of  it  may 
converge,  let  us  state  our  proposition  in  a  direct 
and  categorical  manner.     It  will  stand  thus  : — 

Before  Cohtmbus  discovered  America,  there 
was  a  preparing  of  the  people  of  the  east  to  be 
fit  colonists  for  America  ;  and  there  was  a  pre^ 
paring  of  that  country  for  their  reception. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  could  be  no 
human  purpose  or  design  in  either  of  these  pre- 
parations. That  the  people  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent could  have  any  design  or  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  for  the  colonisation  of  the 
western,  when  they  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  its 
existence,  is  so  monstrous  an  absurdity,  that  any 
attempt  at  its  refutation  would  be  quite  thrown 
away.  Yet  we  have  illustrative  instances  upon 
a  smaller  scale,  in  the  case  of  every  man  who, 
honestly  and  meritoriously,  wins  a  distinguished 
name,  of  himself,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
what  we  call  the  ordinary  means;  which  means, 
by  the  way,  often  fail,  and  where  they  do  suc- 
ceed, the  success  is  very  often  owing  to  causes 
which  the  parties  are  most  solicitous  to  keep  out 
of  view. 

It  would  be,  if  possible,  still  more  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  American  continent  prepared 
itself  for  the  reception  of  the  Europeans ;  for, 
besides  the  fact  that  countries  can  have  no 
knowledge,  our  experience  of  countries  is  all  the 
other  way.  If  man  slackens  the  hand  of  his 
working,  wild  nature  returns  and  obliterates  all 
the  traces  of  his  art  It  is  true  that  the  earth 
must  bp  adapted  for  his  working,  otherwise  his 
labour  will  be  in  vun ;  but  still  he  must  work — 
there  never  was  a  civilised  people  who  lived,  or 
who  could  live  on  the  produce  of  wild  nature ; 
and  thus,  whatever  the  natural  capability  of  the 
earth  may  be,  man  must  *'  know  and  do,"  in  the 
way  of  cultivation,  and  of  every  other  means  by 
which  the  comforts  of  civilisation,  and  the  stimuli 
to  improvement  are  obtained,  otherwise  he  must 
remain  in  the  wretchedness  of  the  savage,  which 
produces  no  comfort  at  the  time,  and  is  barren  of 
every  germ  of  improvement. 

Still,  there  is  a  preparation  of  t)ie  earth  for 
the  labour  of  man;  and   if  this  has  not  been 
2i 
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made  the  labour  is  in  rain.  The  grape  and  the 
fig  from  the  cultivated  trees  are  very  different 
from  these  in  wild  nature ;  but  still  man  must  have 
the  vine  and  the  olive  plant  before  he  can  im- 
prove them  by  culture.  The  evil,  too,  may  be 
ameliorated,  and  the  wild  ox  may  be  trained  to 
labour  on  the  farm ;  but  in  these  cases,  and  in 
every  case,  there  must  be  a  preparation  for  man, 
before  his  labour  can  in  any  way  prosper  in  his 
hands.  This  preparation  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  of  man  himself,  because  it  Is  of 
necessity  prior  even  to  the  rery  first  glimmering 
of  knowledge  on  his  part;  and  we  need  not  add, 
that  it  cannot  be  of  that  which  man  is  to  im- 
prove, be  it  soil,  plant,  animal,  or  any  thing  else ; 
for  that  these  should  have  any  knowledge,  would 
be  contrary  to  their  very  nature.  There  is  but 
one  other  source  to  which  we  can  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  preparation;  and,  though  we  are 
sometimes  prompted  by  our  ignorance  or  our 
vanity  to  lose  sight  of  it,  it  holds  in  every  case, 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great — ^the  moments  of  a 
humble  man's  life,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent,  or  the  commanding  of  a  world 
or  system  of  worlds  to  arise  out  of  nothing. 

But  though  the  glory  of  the  working  is  to 
God  alone,  the  tracing  of  the  progress  is  for 
man's  instruction,  as  well  as  the  result,  properly 
used,  is  for  his  advantage;  and  if  we  look  with  an 
eye  of  understanding  at  the  history  of  the  human 
race  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  we 
shall  find  that  these  were  the  forecast  shadows 
of  something  too  mighty  for  having  proper  scope 
on  the  eastern  continent  and  all  its  islands.  'Rie 
weights  of  military  and  mental  slavery  had 
pressed  upon  the  human  mind,  and  compressed  it 
beyond  the  point  of  endurance  ;  and  it  had  begun 
to  react,  and  gave  proof  that  the  Ume  was  on 
the  wing  when  it  should  become  the  master 
principle,  and  be.  in  its  turn,  the  instrument  in 
ruling  the  world.  This  involves  a  consideration 
^hich  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  because* 
there  is  consolation  in  it,  both  for  individuals  and 
for  nations,  even  In  the  depth  of  the  most  grievous 
oppression  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  them  by 
human  means.  In  the  antagonist  powers  of 
nature,  where  both  are  equally  and  immediately 
from  and  of  the  law  of  the  Creator,  we  find  that 
there  invariably  is  a  reaction,  and  that  the  excess 
of  the  one  tends  directly  to  awaken  and  give 
strength  to  its  antagonist.  Hie  recession  of  the 
planet  from  the  sun  involves  in  it  the  cause  of 
the  return ;  and  the  return  involves  in  it  the 
cause  of  a  new  recession.  The  summer  of 
nature  actually  brings  on  the  winter  repose  ;  and 
the  repose  of  the  winter  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  summer.  It  is  the  same  whithersoever  we 
turn ;  the  one  power  accumulates  a  surplus 
%v1iich  it  hands  over  to  the  antagonist ;  and  in 
the  altematjpn  of  the  two  the  life  and  action  of 
the  system  consist. 

Much  more  must  there  be  a  reaction  in  the 


human  mind  agunst  the  slavery,  whether  of  the 
Bword  or  of  superstition.  These  powers,  which 
depress  it,  are  wholly  human,  and  partake  of  the 
finitude,  the  frailty,  and  the  perishableness  of  all 
that  originates  with  man.  The  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  as  such 
partakes  of  that  inherent  principle  which,  dive^ 
sified  according  to  their  several  natures,  he  has 
given  to  all  his  creatures  as  the  law  of  their  very 
being.  Therefore,  though  it  has  not  perhaps 
been  studied  to  that  extent  which  would  bring 
it  within  the  scope  of  our  ordinary  philosophy ; 
and  it  is  no  eaay  stody,  we  can  easily  see  thai 
there  is  a  point  at  whick  the  human  mind  roust 
react,  though  the  way  in  which  this  reaction  dis- 
plays it»elf  is  quite  another  matter.  The  re- 
action against  the  wand  of  the  tyrant  does  not 
consist  in  drawing  the  sword  of  rebeltion ;  and 
the  fetters  of  superstition  are  not  broken  by 
arguments  addressed  to  the  abettors  of  that 
superstition*  lu  many  attempts  of  this  kind  the 
cure  has  proved  to  he  worse  than  the  disease ,  and 
in  none  has  it  been  better.  The  elasticity  must 
display  itself  in  something  new,  which  shall 
draw  the  mind  out  of  the  fetters »  and  men,  the 
most  essential  human  agents  in  this,  may  be, 
and  indeed  generally  are,  ignorant  of  the  result 
of  the  mighty  work  which  is  so  effectually  for- 
warded by  their  labours. 

This  was  very  remarkably  the  case  in  that 
preparation  of  the  people  of  Europe  which  pre- 
ceded the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbu»« 
The  induction  might  be  made  from  the  whole 
recorded  history  of  tlie  people  of  Europe,  Western 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa ;  for  though  these 
people  were  often  at  war  with  each  other,  yet, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  civilised  and  knew  each 
other,  they  were  one  people,  their  history  was 
one  history-;  and  much  as  they  fought  and 
squabbled,  they  really  worked  together  for  one 
progress  of  the  race,  in  what  direction  soever 
that  progress  might  appear  to  be  at  any  particular 
time. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  this  progress,  in  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactoiy  manner,  would  require 
years  of  labour  and  volumes  of  writing,  for  the 
subject  is  ample,  and  this  view  of  it  is  wholly 
new,  we  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
the  mere  mention  of  a  few  points  in  the  history 
of  that  century,  the  fifteenth  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  which  the  discovery  of  America  took 
place.  In  doing  this  we  shall  not  notice  the 
conflicts  of  kings  or  the  squabbles  of  parties, 
for  though  these  form  the  conspicuous  part  of 
the  written  works,  they  are  the  mere  bobbles  on 
the  stream  of  history,  home  by  it,  but  not  in 
any  way  originating  or  affectmg  its  current. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  this,  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  led  to  the  establishment  of 
various  universities  which,  though  they  now  lag 
somewhat  behind  the  tide  of  the  present  limes, 
•were  useful  in  their  day,  and  their  institution  is 
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still  ttsefty»  as  Indiftftting  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
when  ihey  were  founded.  About  the  same  time, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  which  had 
been  taught  by  Wickliffe  in  England,  forty  years 
before,  were  kept  alive  by  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague.  Painting  in  oil :  and  engraving  and 
copperplate  printing  were  invented.  Printing 
from  types,  the  grand  means  of  giving  extension 
and  duration  to  knowledge,  was  invented.  En- 
graving on  wood  was  Invented.  The  Portuguese 
felt  their  way  along  the  vast  eoMt  of  Africa, 
and  discovered  and  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  four  years  after  this  Columbus 
landed  on  St  Domingo.  We  have  mentioned 
but  a  few  particulars  t  but  in  the  printing,  the 
engravingi  and  the  more  extended  navigation, 
we  have  the  substantial  rudiments  of  much  of 
the  greatness  of  modem  times ;  and  we  must  not 
omit,  that  the  light  which  the  early  reformers  had 
ahown  from  tiie  sacred  volume  caused  the  pub- 
iicatkm  of  the  celebrated  work,  called  "  The  Vul- 
gate.* Such  were  some  of  the  means  by  which 
the  people  of  the  east  were  prepared ;  and  they 
were  by  and  for  the  people,  without  any  appa- 
rent reference, /wo  or  cson,  to  their  rulers,  or  to 
the  system  of  government,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
Had  these  been  aware  of  the  power  of  a  fount 
of  types,  the  name  of  John  Guttemberg  would 
have  been  on  the  list  of  martyrs. 

The  preparation  of  America  for  the  reception 
of  Europeans,  is  a  matter  in  the  history  of  which 
the  fects  are  comparatively  few  $  but  few  as  they 
are,  they  are  very  strking.  South  and  central 
America  are  the  portions  which  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  character  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  theiH  chiefly  that 
we  must  look.  With  the  conduct  of  the  .  Spa- 
niards toward  the  native  Indians  in  the  mining 
countries,  or  with  that  of  the  agricultural  colo- 
nists, of  whatever  nation,  toward  the  most  iniqui^ 
tously  imported  people  of  Africa,  we  have,  in  the 
meantime,  nothing  to  do ;  for,  whatever  atrocity 
there  may  have  been  in  the  management,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  products  of  those 
veins  and  of  that  agriculture,  gave  a  new  and 
wonderful  impulse  to  the  human  race,  an  impulse, 
the  effects  cf  which  are  increasing  daily,  even 
at  the  present  time. 

Now,  we  say,  that  there  was .  a  very  obvious 
preparation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
mines  we  leave  out  of  the  question;  because 
we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
process  by  which,  metals  are  collected  into  veins 
or  lodes,  so  that  they  may  be  available  to  the 
miner.  In  respect  of  the  soil  or  surface  of  the 
comtiy,  the  ease,  though  still  shadowy  in  itself, 
and  perfectly  indeterminate  as  to  dates,  is  more 
within  those  analogies  which  have  been  esta- 
blished by  observation. 

In  South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  there  was  a  soil  of 
the  greatest  fertility.      But   there  were    other 


elements  of  successful  cultivation  wanting,  and 
these  could  be  supplied  only  by  importation. 
The  plants  were  wanting,  and  so  were  the 
animals.  Sugar,  now  the  most  profitable  in  the 
agriculture  of  those  parts  of  the  world,  is  an  im- 
portation ;  and  so  is  coffee,  and  one  of  the  cot- 
ton plants.  There  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
found  among  the  native  plants  all  that  was 
requisite  in  the  way  of  vegetables;  and  the 
potato,  with  the  dahlia,  and  countless  other 
leading  beauties  of  the  garden,  show  that  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  South  America  had  much  to 
give,  both  for  use  and  for  ornament.  But  of  no 
one  of  these  did  the  natives  avail  themsdves  to 
the  proper  extent,  until  they  were  visited  by 
Europeans;  and  even  now  many  of  the  plants 
which  have  been'  introduced  from  that  country 
are  tsLt  superior  in  Europe  to  what  they  are  in 
their  native  localities.  This  circumstance  alone 
speaks  volumes ;  because  it  shows  that  there  Is  a 
preparation  of  distant  parts  of  the  earth  for  a 
growth  of  the  plants  of  each  other,  superior  to 
what  each  can  have  in  Its  ownt  and  as  the 
transfer  cannot  be  made  Without  the  intervention 
of  man,  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  would  be 
incomplete,  if  we  did  not  admit  that  he  prepares 
the  discoverer,  and  guides  him  on  his  way, 
whether  the  discovery  be  the  first  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  country,  or  the  knowledge 
of  how  any  one  of  its  productions  may  be  turned 
to  valuable  account  on  the  spot,  or  what  it  can  give 
and  what  receive,  in  order  to  increase  the  general 
value  of  the  globe  as  the  residence  of  ci^ised 
man,  and  make  man  stimulate  man  for  mutual 
advantage,  in  ev^  land  which  is  visited  by  the 
sun. 

Thus,  when  we  examine  this  question,  even  in 
its  merest  beginnings,  as  we  have  very  briefly 
done,  (for  our  object  is  to  stimulate  the  reader  to 
reflection,  not  "  to  loll  him  with  lectures,")  so 
many  results  spring  out  of  it,  not  only  above  all 
human  anticipation,  but  beyond,  and  often  con- 
trary to,  all  human  expectation,  that  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  man  is  a  mere  in- 
strument, even  in  those  cases  in  which  we  are 
most  disposed  to  give  him  full  credit  for  being, 
of  his  own  powers  and  without  higher  assistance, 
a  discoverer  or  an  inventor. 

When  we  consider,  with  this  view,  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
earth  as  adapted  for  their  habitation,  and  for 
stimulating  their  powers,  we  cultivate  a  branch 
of  what  is  called  '*  Natural  Theology ,"  but  ought 
to  be  called  **  The  Harmony  of  Nature  and  Re- 
velation," which  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
th4t  which  is  drawn  from  one  part  of  nature 
taken  singly  from  all  the  parts  together,  without 
reference  to  man,  or  from  the  mere  stracture  of 
the  human  body. 

The  iMOgressive  adaptation  of  central  and 
South  America  for  those  animals  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  right  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
t>  I  2 
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and  their  total  absence  from  that  part  of  the 
world  previous  to  their  introduction  by  Euro- 
peans, forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  argu- 
ment for  a  Divine  Providence,  in  the  discovery, 
the  discoverer,  and  all  the  results,  as  affecting 


the  progress  of  the  whole  human  race;  but  it  U 
by  much  too  important  for  being  made  a  subor- 
dinate part  of  any  one  paper,  we  shall,  therefore, 
take  occasion  to  revert  to  it  as  a  principal  sub* 
ject. 


LADY  HAMILTON'S  GRAVE. 


Ths  only  thing  respecting  which  I  felt  inter* 
ested  when  passing  through  Calais,  on  my  route 
for  Italy,  was  to  find  out  the  spot  where  this 
female — ^who  was  under  the  protection  of  Lord 
Nelson,  and  the  once-admired,  courted,  and  flat- 
tered beauty — was  interred,  which  is  litUe  known ; 
and,  alas  I  after  having  lived  to  experience  want, 
disgrace,  and  scorn ;  and  as  to  whom  much  had 
I  heard  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  fateH)f  this  unhappy  and — ^truth  compels 
me  to  add — ^most  unprincipled  woman,  might 
have  supplied  Johnson  with  a  striking  illustration 
for  his  admuable  imitation  of  Juvenal's  Satire ; 
his  nervous  pen  would  have  compressed  into  a 
few  couplets  her  follies  and  infamies,  the  tri- 
umphs of  her  earlier  career,  the  deep  and  bitter 
wretchedness  of  her  closing  life.  To  the  pseudo 
liberal  this  will  appear  to  be  unwarrantably  harsh, 
but  the  reaUy  charitable  require  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  to  hold  up  such  characters  to  repro- 
bation, to  exhibit  them  as  wholesome  warnings 
to  the  mconsiderate  and  inexperienced,  is  not 
unjust  severity  to  the  dead,  but  mercy  to  the 
living.  Let  those  of  her  sex  who  may  be  thrown 
into  circumstances  at  all  similar,  profit  by  that 
lesson  she  has  bequeathed  to  them.  With  such 
an  example  before  theur  eyes,  let  none  flatter 


themselves  that  they  shall  be  able  to  tread  the 
same  path  without  encountering  similar  perils. 
So  flattering  was  the  aspect  of  I^y  Hamilton's 
fortune,  it  would  have  been  conndered  &s  an  act 
of  madness  to  predict,  at  its  zenith,  the  reverse 
that  afterwards  overwhelmed  her,  leaving  her  to 
perish  in  the  post  horrible  state  of  destitution, 
cut  off  from  all  sympathy.  Nor  let  it  be  urged 
that  hers  was  a  most  extraordinary  fate.  Quite 
the  reverse,  for  it  is  in  the  common  course  of 
events  that  profligacy  and  misconduct  should 
lead  to  misery  and  wretchedness.  It  is  the  nie- 
cess  of  vice  that  forms  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule ;  and  if  it  appears  to  be  otherwise, 
it  is  because  we  take  no  note  of  the  myriads 
who  perish  in  their  folly,  while  envy  or  curiosity 
fixes  men's  gaze  on  every  instance  of  prosperous 
profligacy. 

The  grave  of  the  once  lovely  and  adored 
Emma,  who  ruled  this  great  commander  of  the 
British  navy,  and  made  so  distinguished  a  figure 
at  the  court  of  Naples,  might  sober  even  the 
giddiest  into  serious  refiection.  She  was  actually 
buried  in  a  ditch  outside  of  the  walls  of  Calais, 
and  by  a  subscription  from  her  countrymen. 
"Sic  transit,"  &c.^Itae  WiUmCa  Travels  w 
France  and  JRaly, 


HAIIUBREADTH  ESCAPES.  No.  VL 

MBS.   SPENCER  SMITH. 
CHAPTER  II. 


Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  marquis  had 
to  inform  Mrs.  Smith  that  the  hopes  of  that 
night  had  been  thwarted.  She  endeavoured  to 
calm  him.  But  he  was  not  only  mortified  by  the 
failure  of  his  hopes:  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  friendship ;  a  wound  which  his  young  and 
ardent  mind  felt  most  sensibly.  They  stayed  at 
Verona,  till  the  following  morning.  Then  the 
little  caravan  took  the  road  to  Brescia,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  first  of  May  1806. 

I  have  now  to  communicate  the  details  of  a 
most  extraordinary  romance,  and  one  which  is  the 
more  interesting  inasmuch  as  every  fact  recorded 
in  it  is  strictly  true,  and  satisfactorily  authen- 
ticated. 

The  refusal  of  count  Grimani  was  the  more 
vexatious,  as  there  remained  for  the  fugitives  no 
asylum  to  elude  pursuit,  allowing  that  they  could 
steal  away  from  the  gendarmes.  This  circumstance 


above  all  others  increased  the  difficulties;  for  it 
was  in  the  chateau  of  count  Grimani  that  the 
marquis  reckoned  upon  concealing  Mrs.  Smith. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  thought  crossed  his  mind. 
The  lake  of  Guarda  occurred  to  him  with  its 
shady  banks,  and  above  all  its  boat»— those  boats 
which  had  so  often,  the  preceding  year,  con- 
veyed him  to  parties  of  pleasure  at  Riva.  A  few 
moments  sufficed  for  him  to  arrange  every  thing 
in  his  mind ;  and  he  communicated  his  plan  to 
Mrs.  Smith  in  English.  On  arriving  at  Brescia 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  lodgings  which  might 
be  favourable  to  the  execution  of  his  project 
He  wished  to  obtain  apartments  on  a  ground 
fioor;  but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  very  inferior 
lodging,  at  the  Due  Torre  inn.  It  was  on  the 
first  fioor. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  had  retired  to  her  chamber, 
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the  marquis  sent  for  Amedee,  the  chief  of  the  four 
gendarmes.  He  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  always 
fond  of  a  joke,  especially  if  a  woman  was  mixed 
up  in  the  matter. 

''My  dear  Am^d^e,"  said  the  marquis,  *'I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  repent  the  step  I 
have  taken  in  thus  accompanying  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith.  We  shall  soon  he  at  Milan — I  shall  find 
myself  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Eugene  I  Judge 
of  the  awkward  situation  in  which  I  am  placed. 
He  has  rendered  me  very  great  services ;  and  I 
owe  him  many  obligations.  What  will  he  think 
when  he  finds  me  escorting  a  prisoner  of  state? 
I  am  alarmed  for  my  property  in  Naples.  In  fact, 
I  am  alarmed  for  myself,  In  short,  Amedee,  I 
believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  is  to  separate 
here  from  Mrs.  Smith.  I  will  join  her  again, 
but  it  must  be  beyond  Milan." 

"  I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject," answered  Amed6e,with  an  air  of  importance. 
**  After  all,  what  can  you  do  for  the  poor  lady  ? 
We  will  take  care  of  her :  I  do  not  say,"  continued 
he,  with  a  horse-laugh, "  that  we  shall  be  as  use- 
ful to  her  as  you.  But  at  least,  she  will  be  safe, 
and  with  this  assurance  you  may  depart." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  marquis,  "  but  I  cannot  tell  her 
this  myselC  Do  me  the  favour  to  inform  her,  my 
dear  Amedee,  that  I  am  going  to  make  preparar- 
tions  for  my  departure.  On  my  return,  I  should 
wish  to  bid  her  farewell ;  but  without  a  witness ; 
you  understand." 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  gendarme,  winking  his 
eye.  "You  may  take  your  farewell  without 
interruption." 

The  marquis  immediately  procured  a  horse, 
rode  to  Salons,  and  hired  two  boats.  One  of 
these  boats  was  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
other  was  to  convey  the  post  chaise  which  was 
also  ordered  with  the  horses.  These  arrange- 
ments occupied  nearly  three  hours.  On  the 
other  bank  of  the  lake  were  the  passages  of  the 
Tyrol,  Saltzbourg,  and  the  frontier  of  Styria. 

The  marquis  returned  to  Brescia,  made  several 
purchases,  wrote  a  long  letter  explaining  all  to 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  then  went  to  her.  Amedee 
kept  his  word,  she  was  alone  though  still  guarded. 
The  marquis  could  say  but  little  for  the  day  was 
advancing.  The  poor  captive  trembled  and  wept 
The  marquis  trembled  top  on  seeing  the  height 
of  the  windows.  At  length  they  separated,  after 
some  final  instructions  given  by  the  marquis,  the 
most  important  of  which  was,  that  Mrs.  Smith 
should  fasten  a  cord  to  her  window  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  packet 
and  a  rope-ladder. 

The  marquis  employed  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
preparing  tMs  ladder.  He  was  far  from  expert 
at  his  task,  but  determination  surmounts  diffi- 
culties. Before  evening  he  had  completed  a 
ladder  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  si^ciently 
strong  to  bear  the  fugitive. 

At  nine  at  night,  he  repaired  to  a  little  narrow 


obscure  passage,  opponte  to  the  inn  of  the  Due 
Torre.  From  thence  he  saw  a  light  in  Mrs. 
Smith's  apartments.  The  window  on  the  left 
belonged  to  the  chamber  adjoining  her  own,  and 
which  the  gendarmes  never  quitted.  Her  own 
window  was  softly  opened,  when  the  nearest 
clock  struck  nine,  and  the  marquis  saw  a  cord 
descend.  He  approached  with  caution,  but  it 
was  scarcely  necessary,  the  street  being  deserted 
by  that  hour,  and  the  weather  was  bad.  The 
marquis  tied  a  packet  to  the  cord,  and  it  was 
quickly  drawn  up  again.  He  then  returned  to 
his  hiding  place.  This  was  a  bani,  in  which  was 
the  cabriolet  and  the  horse  which  he  had  ordered 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  bam  was  close  to  the 
gate,  through  which  they  must  pass  to  go  to 
Salons.  The  marquis  threw  himself  upon  the 
straw  to  endeavour  to  sleep,  for  he  foresaw,  that 
if  he  was  not  shot  the  following  morning,  he  must 
remain  many  days  without  rest.  The  packet 
which  he  had  carried  to  Mrs.  Smith  contained 
a  suit  of  boy's  clothes,  the  rope  ladder,  the  letter 
explaining  every  thing  she  would  have  to  do,  and 
a  phial,  in  which  were  five  and  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum.  The  laudanum  was  intended  as  a 
narcotic  for  the  waiting  woman,  if  she  should 
decline  to  aid  the  flight  of  her  mistress.  The 
hour  appointed  for  Mrs.  Smith's  escape  was 
eleven.  The  anxiety  which  the  marquis  suffered 
during  the  interval  from  nine  o'clock  till  eleven, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  At  length  th^  clock 
struck  half-past  ten,  and  the  marquis  ventured 
from  his  retreat  He  had  on  a  large  military- 
cloak,  and  a  three  cornered  hat,  and  he  walked 
with  the  greatest  confidence  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion. 

On  reaching  the  narrow  lane  opposite  the  inn 
of  the  Due  Torre,  which  had  already  served  to 
conceal  him,  he  trembled,  and  fancied  for  a 
moment  that  all  was  discovered.  The  window 
next  to  Mrs.  Smith,  which  belonged  to  the  room 
occupied  by  the  gendarmes,  was  open,  and  no 
light  appeared.  Was  this  done  the  better  to 
surprise  them?  He  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  of  being  wrecked  so  near  to  port  At 
the  instant  eleven  o'clock  struck  from  all  the 
churches  of  Brescia.  The  marquis  then  saw  a 
light  glimmer  through  the  white  curtains  of  Mrs, 
Smith's  window.  The  sash  was  raised,  and  the 
lady  appeared  in  the  balcony  dressed  in  male 
attire.  Louise  threw  a  packet  to  the  marquis, 
and  then  lowered  a  casket  which  contained  Mrs. 
Smith's  jewels.  All  this  was  done  in  profound 
silence.  At  length  came  the  moment  which  the 
marquis  dreaded.  Mrs.  Smith,  after  a  short 
prayer,  got  over  the  balcony,  and  placing  her  feet 
on  the  ladder  began  to  descend,  but  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  ladder,  the  height  of  the  window,  the 
danger  to  which  she  was  exposed, — all  made  such 
an  impression  upon  her,  that  she  felt  her  senses 
failing.  Shutting  her  eyes,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  she  clung  with  all  her  strength  to  the  lad- 
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d«r,  she  exclaimed  in  an  under*tone  to  the  mar- 
quis : — **  I  am  lost,  I  can  neither  descend  nor  go 
up  again!** 

*"  Ck>urage,  madam,  and  all  will  he  welL  See 
how  well  every  thing  has  succeeded  thus  &r. 
Try  to  descend  a  few  more  steps.  Fear  nothing, 
throw  yourself  down»  and  I  will  catch  you." 
The  lady  heatated,  footsteps  were  heard  in  the 
street.  "  We  are  undone  "  exclaimed  the  marquis, 
"  we  are  lost  if  you  do  not  instantly  follow  my 
advice.     Some  one  approaches." 

Agitated  hy  the  dread  of  falling,  and  the  fear 
of  being  discovered,  Mrs.  Smith  let  go  her  hold 
of  the  ladder,  and  dropped  into  the  arms  of  the 
marquis,  who  fell  to  the  ground  with  her,  but 
without  sust^uning  any  hurt.  Whilst  they  were 
both  recovering  themselves,  two  men  passed  sing- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  without  even 
noticing  them.  In  a  few  moments  the  fugitives 
reached  the  bam  in  safety. 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  lady,  as 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  straw,  "  what  a  night 
of  horror.  If  you  knew  all!"  In  uttering  these 
words,  she  appeared  to  shudder  at  some  terrible 
recollection. 

"Compose  yourself,"  said  the  marquis,  "I 
coiyure  you,  in  the  name  of  your  children,  of 
your  mother,  of  your  sisters.  Do  not  create 
any  obstacle  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which 
has  proved  thus  fieir  so  fortunate." 

Mrs.  Smith  wept.  "  Oh  poor  Louise !  if  you 
knew  how  nobly  she  has  acted.  She  at  first 
wished  to  follow  me,  but  afterwards,  when  she 
saw  that  was  impossible,  she  told  me  that  lest 
she  should  make  any  answers  which  might  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  my  track,  she  had  drunk  the 
laudanum.  'This,'  said  she,  'will  make  me 
sleep,  and  will  prevent  my  saying  a  single  word 
which  may  endanger  you.'  And  before  I  could 
prevent;  her,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith,  "she  had 
swallowed  the  whole  contents  of  the  little  phial. 
I  am  alarmed  for  the  consequences." 

After  they  had  reached  the  bam,  the  marquis 
recollected  that  he  had  left  the  rope  ladder  at 
(he  window  of  the  iim.  He  hoped  that  Louise 
had  removed  it  before  break  of  days  but  after 
what  he  had  just  learned,  he  thought  it  was  not 
likely  she  could  have  done  so,  and  the  first  per- 
son passing  by  might  give  the  alarm.  He  ran  to 
the  inn  c€  the  Due  Toire ;  but  the  ladder  was 
gone  from  the  window,  Louise  had  returned  to 
the  balcony  to  see  if  her  mistress  was  out  of  | 


danger,  and  perceiving  the  ladder,  she  imme- 
diately understood  all  that  was  to  be  done. 

On  his  return  the  marquis  found  BIrs.  Smith 
more  calm,  and  more  mistress  of  herself.  She 
remarked  that  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock. 

"  Shall  we  depart?"    said  she. 

*  How  can  we  ?"  said  the  marquis.  *  Brescia 
is  a  closed  town.  We  cannot  get  out  before  the 
opening  of  the  gates.  But  stay,  a  thought  strikes 
me!" 

He  took  from  the  cabriolet  a  blue  cloth  cap, 
with  a  gold  band  and  tassel,  and  having  put  it  on 
his  head,  he  handed  the  lady  into  the  cabriolet 
Mrs.  Smith,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  in  male 
attire.  He  seated  himself  by  her  side,  wrapped 
up  in  his  cloak,  and  the  cabriolet  was  in  a  few 
moments  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 

"  Hollo!  how  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  marquis, 
with  an  oath. 

"  What,  the  guard  of  the  gates  not  at  his  post ! 
I  will  cashier  him." 

The  man  appeared  half  undressed,  with  the 
keys  in  his  hands.  "  Who  is  there  ?'  cried  he  in 
an  affrighted  tone. 

"  The  colonel  of  the  third  regiment,*  answered 
the  marqxus,  assuming  a  gruff  tone  of  voice.  "  You 
received  notice  last  evening  that  I  was  going 
into  the  country  to-day.     I  wiH  break  you." 

"  Colonel,  I  assure  you  that  I  knew  nothmgof 
the  matter." 

*'Go  and  open  the  gates,  and  do  not  stand 
babbling  there." 

The  guard  opened  the  gates,  holding  his  cap 
in  his  hand,  and  closing  them  again  he  returned 
to  his  bed,  whilst  the  fugitives  drove  rapidly  to 
Salons. 

On  arriving  there  they  entered  their  boat,  and 
took  the  direction  of  Riva.  They  now  breathed 
again,  and  were  able  to  render  thanks  to  heaven 
for  their  success  of  their  attempt. 

Day  was  dawning,  and  the  first  nys  of  rooming 
sparkled  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  whose  Hmpid 
waters  and  luxuriant  banks  presented  a  picture 
pf  unusual  beauty.  The  lake  of  Guurda  is 
more  picturesque  than  either  the  lake  Maggiore 
or  the  lake  of  Como*  It  is  one  of  those  remark- 
able spots  which  are  always  visited  by  travellers 
in  Italy.  Mrs.  Smith  had  not  befbre  seen  it,  and 
she  admired  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  elevated 
mind  and  a  poetic  imag^atlon.  llieT  landed  at 
Riva. 


THE  COSMOGONY  OF  MOSES. 

FAST  If. 


Ok  a  review  of  the  events  which  we  have 
sketched  with  a  rapid  hand,  a  multitude  of 
thoughts  crowd  upon  the  mind :  a  few  of  which 
we  will  proceed  to  exhibit  and  arrange,  as  sub- 
jects for  profitable  meditation.    And, 


First,  What  an  impressive  manifestation  is 
afforded  by  the  creation,  of  the  existence,  the 
greatness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  Cosmogony  of  Moses 
expressly  recognised  one  fint  intelflgent  Cause 
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of  all  things,  self-existent  and  eternal*  at  a 
period  of  idmost  universal  idolatry;  when  the 
true  God  was  unknown,  and  religious  worship 
had  degenerated  into  the  most  debasing  and 
abominable  superstition.  His  account  of  the 
works  of  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  a  special 
reference  to  the  existing  and  roost  prevalent 
idolatries  of  his  time.  Whatever  was  an  object 
of  veneration  and  devout  homage  among  the 
besotted  nations,  the  writer  of  Genesis  singles 
out  and  describes  as  the  mere  creature  of  that 
Power,  whose  worship  he  was  anxious  to  revive. 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  seas,  with  all 
their  inhabitants,  are  traced  to  one  origin.  They 
have  a  maker,  and  that  maker  is  God.  The 
voice  of  Moses,  in  this  revelation,  was  but  the 
echo  of  the  universe.  Yet  men  heard  it  not. 
Alas!  they  hear  it  not  at  this  moment.  They 
all  worship,  but  they  know  not  what ;  and  g^ve 
the  glory  of  the  Creator  to  the  creatures,  to 
four-footed  beasts,  and  even  -  to  reptiles  and 
creeping  things.  Yet  where  is  the  people,  where 
is  the  language  in  which  nature  does  not  speak 
and  proclaim  her  divine  Oiigina)  ? 

Oh  I  that,  with  a  poet's  eye  and  a  Christian's 
heart,  man  would  but  walk  abroad  amidst  the 
grandeur  and  the  loveliness  of  creation.  Then 
would  even  the  desert  become  a  paradise — and 
the  bleak  and  boary  mountain  the  bright  seat 
of  the  enthroned  Divinity.  He  is  not  to  be 
envied ;  indeed,  he  is  an  object  of  the  deepest 
pity,  who  can  abandon  himself  to  the  persuasion 
that  the  universe  has  no  parent— who  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  pervading  presence  and  influence 
of  that  awfiil  Being  who  is  nature's  essence 
mind,  and  eneigy.  Oh  I  for  the  spirit  of  him, 
in  his  happiest  mood,  who,  standing  in  Cha* 
mouny's  vale,  with  Mount  Blanc  above  him,  and 
hb  five  incessant  torrents  rushing  at  his  feet, 
could  thus,  in  strains  so  like  inspiration,  that 
when  we  repeat  them  the  divine  sdBfetus  seems 
to  come  over  us,  invoke  the  voice  of  sweet 
song: — 

**  Tboa  fint  and  chief^  sole  •ov^ieign  of  the  vale! 
Oh,  stniggliiig  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  TMitcd  an  night  by  tioops  ef  stars, 
Or,  when  they  climb  the  dcy,  or  wboo  they  tiak ; 
Companion  of  the  momiog  star  ai  dawn, 
Tbjraelf  earth's  rosy  stab,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-hera]d  I  wake,  O  wake  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  th  j  snnleas  pilUn  deep  in  earth  f 
Who  WMl0  thee  pvcnt  of  peqieftaal  atrennt? 
And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrenta  fiercely  glad! 
Who  ckXied.  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  Aose  predpitovs  black  jagged  rocka. 
For  ever  ahattand,  and  the  mnw  for  evw? 
Who  gave  you  your  inTulncnble  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceaaing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  eernmuided,  (and  the  iilettee  came) 
Han  let  the  UHowe  stiffsn  sad  ba^  leatP 
YekeOUs!  Yo  that  ton  the  ai«UBtaiB*8  bfow 
Adown  tnomous  r^vinet  slope  amain-^ 
ToiTCDfi,  meChinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  Hepped  mt  once  smid  their  maddest  plunge ; 


Motionleea  torrenta!  silent  eotaracta! 

Who  made  you  glorious  aa  the  gates  of  heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who  with  living  flowers 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 

God  !  Let  the  torrents  like  a  shout  of  nations 

Answer!  and  let  the  ice- plains  echo  God! 

God  !  sing  ye  meadow  streams  with  gladsome  voice ! 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-lilce  sounds; 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow 

And  in  their  perilous  (bU  diall  thunder — Odd  I 

Ye  livery  flowers !  that  skirt  the  eternal  froat  I 

Ye  wild  goats !  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 

Ye  eagkai,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm ! 

Ye  li^tnings,  the  diead  arrows  of  the  olouda ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  I 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

Once  more,  hoar  mount !  with  tliy  sky  pointing  peaks^ 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 

8hoota  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  bnast— 

Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain!  Thou 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base. 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suflfused  with  tears, 

Solemnly  seemest  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 

To  rise  before  me — Rise,  Oh  !  ever  rise. 

Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth! 

Thou  kingly  spirit!  throned  among  the  bills. 

Thou  dread  ambassador!  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Great  Hieraroh!  tell  thou  tho  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God!** 

The  greatness  and  majesty  of  Qod  are  wonder- 
fully conspiooous  in  his  works ;  and  thus  mani- 
fested, he  is  entitled  to  the  adoring-reverence  of 
all  intelligent  creatures. 

ReTelation  leads  us  to  the  origin  of  dnly  one 
system  of  worlds ;  and  it  rather  announces  the 
existence  of  that  system  than  describes  it ;  but 
Philosophy  has  taken  up  the  question  where 
Revelation  abandoned  it,  and  has  introduced 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  a  universe,  which  the 
more  we  contemplate  astonishes  us  still  the 
more,  and  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  the 
utter  inconceivableness  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  I  know 
not  whether  the  discoveries  of  the  microscope  or 
the  telescope  convey  the  most  overpowering 
impressions  of  the  Divine  majesty:  whether  a 
drop  of  water  and  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
are  not  equal  miracles  of  creating  and  sustaining 
energy.  Here  we  have  an  inhabited  world, 
teeming  with  myriads  of  beings ;  we  conclude 
that  the  other  is  the  same  and  no  more;  the 
creation  of  either  or  of  both  supposes  infinity 
in  the  agent  by  whom  it  is  accomplished.  By 
the  eye  of  observation,  assisted  by  the  latter 
instrument,  how  are  we  amazed  at  the  variety, 
the  profusion,  and  the  multitude  of  those  objects 
which  display  the  sagacity  of  creating  wisdom, 
and  the  munificence  of  all  bounteous  Provi- 
dence ! 

St.  Pierre  observes  in  reference  to  his  great 
work,  "that  after  he  had  eelleeted  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  perseverance  all  the 
materials  necessary  to  a  History  of  Nature,  he 
found  himself  in  the  condition  of  a  chiM,  who 
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with  a  shell  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand  to  hold 
the  water  of  the  ocean."  **  Nature,**  he  con- 
tinues, "is  of  unbounded  extent,,  and  I  am  a 
human  being  limited  on  every  side.  Not  only 
her  general  history,  but  that  of  the  smallest 
plant  far  transcends  my  highest  powers.  Per- 
mit me  to  relate  on  what  occasion  I  became 
sensible  of  this : — 

"  One  day  in  summer,  while  I  was  busied  in 
the  arrangement  of  some  observations  which  I 
had  made,  respecting  the  harmonies  discoverable 
in  this  globe  of  ours,  I  perceived  on  a  straw- 
berry plant,  which  had  been  accidentally  placed  in 
my  window,  some  small  winged  insects,  so  very 
beautiful  that  I  took  a  fancy  to  describe  them. 
Next  day  a  diflPerent  sort  appeared,  which  I 
proceeded  likewise  to  describe.  In  the  course 
of  three  weeks,  no  less  than  thirty-seven  species, 
totally  distinct,  had  visited  my  strawberry  plant : 
at  length  they  came  in  such  crowds,  and  pre- 
sented such  variety,  that  I  was  constrained  to 
relinquish  this  study,  though  highly  amusing, 
for  want  of  leisure,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
triith  for  want  of  expression.  The  insects 
wliich  I  had  observed  were  all  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  by  their  colours,  their  forms, 
and  their  motions.  Some  of  them  shone  like 
gold  ;  others  were  of  the  colour  of  silver  and  of 
brass;  some  were  spotted,  some  striped;  they 
were  blue^  green,  brown,  chesnut-coloured.  The 
heads  of  some  were  rounded  like  a  turban; 
those  of  others  were  drawn  out  into  the  figure 
of  a  cone.  Here  it  was  dark  as  a  tuft  of  black 
velvet;  there  it  sparkled  like  a  ruby.  There 
was  not  less  diversity  in  their  wmgs :  in  some 
they  were  long  and  brilliant,  like  transparent 
plates  of  mother  of  pearl ;  in  others,  short  and 
broad,  resembling  network  of  the  finest  gauze. 
Each  had  his  particular  manner  of  disposing 
and  managing  his  wings.  Some  disposed  theirs 
perpendicularly,  others  horizontally,  and  they 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  displaying  them; 
some  few  spirally,  after  the  manner  of  butter- 
flies ;  others  sprung  into  the  air,  directing  their 
flight  in  opposition  to  the  wind,  by  a  mechanism 
somwhat  similar  to  that  of  a  paper-kite,  which 
in  rising,  forms  with  the  axis  of  the  wind  an 
angle,  I  think  of  twenty-two  degrees  and  a  half. 

'*Some  alighted  on  the  plant  to  deposit  their 
eggs ;  others  merely  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  sun.  But  the  greatest  part  paid  this  vbit 
from  reasons  totally  unknown  to  me ;  for  some 
went  and  came  in  an  incessant  motion,  while 
others  moved  only  the  hinder  part  of  their  body. 
A  great  many  of  them  remained  entirely  motion- 
less, and  were  like  me,  perhaps,  employed  in 
making  observations. 

*'  I  scorned  to  pay  any  attention,  as  being 
already  sufficiently  known,  to  all  the  other  tribes 
of  insects  which  my  strawberry  plant  had  at- 
tracted :  such  as  the  snail,  which  nestles  under 
the  leaves ;  the  butterfly,  which  flutters  around ; 


the  beetle,  which  digs  about  its  roots;  the 
small  worm,  vyhich  contrives  to  live  in  the 
parenchyme^  that  is,  in  the  mere  thickness  of  a 
leaf;  the  wasp  and  honey-bee,  which  hum 
around  the  blossoms ;  the  gnat,  which  sucks  the 
juices  of  the  stems  ;  the  ant,  which  licks  up  the 
gnat ;  and,  to  make  no  longer  an  enumeration, 
the  spider,  which,  in  order  to  find  a  prey  m  these, 
one  after  another,  distends  his  snares  over  the 
whole  vicinity. 

"  However  minute  these  objects  may  be,  they 
surely  merited  my  attention,  as  Nature  deemed 
them  not  unworthy  of  hers.  Could  I  refuse 
them  a  place  in  my  general  history,  when  she 
had  given  them  one  in  the  system  of  the 
universe?  For  a  still  stronger  reason,  bad  1 
written  the  history  of  my  strawberry  plant,  I 
must  have  given  some  account  of  the  insects 
attached  to  it.  Plants  are  the  habitation  of 
insects ;  and  it  it  impossible  to  give  the  history 
of  a  city,  without  saying  something  of  its  in« 
habitants.  Besides,  my  strawberry  plant  was 
not  in  its  natural  situation,  in  the  open  country, 
on  the  border  of  a  wood,  or  by  the  brink  of  a 
rivulet,  where  it  could  have  been  frequented  by 
many  other  species  of  living  creatures.  It  was 
confined  to  an  earthen  pot,  amidst  the  smoke  uf 
Paris.  I  observed  it  only  at  vacant  moments. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  insects  which  visited  it 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  still  less  of  those 
which  might  come  only  in  the  night,  attracted 
by  simple  emanations,  or  perhaps  by  a  phos- 
phoric light,  which  escapes  our  senses.  I  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  various  species  which 
might  frequent  it  at  other  seasons  of  the  year: 
and  of  the  endless  other  relations  which  it  might 
have  with  reptiles,  with  amphibious  animals, 
fishes,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  above  all  with 
Man,  who  undervalues  every  thing  which  he  can- 
not convert  to  his  own  use. 

"  But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  observe  it  from 
the  heights  of  my  greatness,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  for  in  this  case  my  knowledge  would 
have  been  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  one  of  the 
insects,  who  made  it  their  habitation.  Not  one 
of  them,  on  examining  it  with  his  little  spherical 
eyes,  but  must  have  distinguished  an  infinite 
variety  of  objects,  which  I  could  not  perceive 
without  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  and  after 
much  laborious  research.  Nay,  their  eyes  are 
inconceivably  superior  even  to  thb  instrument; 
for  it  shows  us  the  object  only  which  are  in  its 
focus,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  lines; 
whereas  they  perceive,  by  a  mechanism,  which 
we  have  no  conception,  those  wluch  are  near 
and  those  which  are  afar  off.  Their  eyes  there- 
fore, are  at  once  microscopes  and  telescopes. 
Besides,  by  their  circular  disposition  round  the 
head,  they  have  the  advantage  of  viewing  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  heavens  at  the  same  instent, 
while  those  of  the  astronomer  can  take  in,  at 
most,  but  the  halt     My  winged  insects  accord- 
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ingly  must  discern  in  the  strawberry  plant,  at 
a  single  glance,  an  arrangement  and  combination 
of  parts,  which,  assisted  by  the  microscope,  I 
can  observe  only  separate  from  each  other,  and 
in  succession.  On  examining  the  leaves  of  this 
vegetable  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  which  had  but 
a  small  magnifying  power,  I  found  them  divided 
into  compartments,  hedged  round  with  bristles, 
separated  by  canals,  and  strewed  with  glands. 
These  compartments  appeared  to  me  similar  to 
large  verdant  inclosures,  their  bristles  to  vegeta- 
bles of  a  particular  order ;  of  which  some  were 
upright,  some  inclined,  some  forked,  some  hol- 
lowed into  tubes,  from  the  extremity  of  which  a 
fluid  distilled ;  and  their  canals,  as  well  as  their 
glands,  seemed  full  of  a  brilliant  liquor.  In 
plants  of  a  different  species,  these  bristles  and 
these  canals  exhibit  forms,  colours  and  fluids 
entirely  different  There  are  even  glands,  which 
resemble  basins,  round,  square,  or  radiated. 

**  Now,  Nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain ; 
wherever  she  has  prepared  a  habitation,  she 
imaiediately  peoples  it.  She  is  never  strait- 
ened for  want  of  room ;  she  has  placed  animals 
furnished  with  fins  in  a  single  drop  of  water,  and 
ui  such  multitudes,  that  Leeuwenhoek,  the  natural 
philosopher,  reckoned  up  thousands  of  them. 
Many  others  after  him,  and  among  the  rest 
Robert  Hook,  have  seen,  in  one  drop  of  water  as 
small  as  a  grain  of  millet,  some  ten,  others 
thirty,  and  some  as  far  as  forty-five  thousand. 
Those  who  know  not  how  far  the  patience  and 
sagacity  of  an  observer  can  go,  might  perhaps 
call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  these  observa- 
tions, if  Lyonnot,  who  relates  them  in  Lessei's 
Theology  of  Insects,  had  not  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  it,  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  abun- 
dantly simple.  We  are  certain,  at  least  of  the 
existence  of  those  beings  whose  different  figures 
have  actually  been  drawn.  Others  are  found, 
whose  feet  are  armed  with  claws,  on  the  body  of 
the  fly,  and  even  on  that  of  the  flea. 

**  It  is  credible,  then,  from  analogy,  that  there 
are  animals  fee<Ung  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
like  the  cattle  on  our  meadows,  and  on  our 
mountains ;  which  repose  under  the  shade  of  a 
down  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which, 
from  goblets  formed  like  so  many  suns,  quaff 
nectar  of  the  colour  of  gold  and  silver.  Each 
part  of  the  flower  must  present  to  them  a  spec- 
tacle of  which  we  can  form  no  idea.  The  yellow 
anthene  of  flowers,  suspended  by  fillets  of  white 
exhibit  to  their  eyes  double  rafters  of  gold  in 
equilibrio,  on  pillars  fairer  than  ivory ;  the  corolla, 
an  arch  of  unbounded  magnitude,  embellished 
with  the  ruby  and  the  topaz ;  rivers  of  nectar 
and  honey;  the  other  parts  of  the  fioweret, 
cups,  urns,  pavilions,  domes,  which  the  human 
architect  and  goldsmith  have  not  yet  learned  to 
imitate. 

**  I  do  not  speak  thus  from  conjecture ;  for 
having  examined  one  day  by  the  microscope  the 


fiowers  of  thyme,  I  distinguished  in  them,  with 
equal  surprise  and  delight,  superb  flagons,  with 
a  long  neck,  of  a  substance  resembling  amethyst, 
from  the  gullets  of  which  seem  to  flow  ingots 
of  liquid  gold.  I  have  never  made  observation 
of  the  corolla  simply,  of  the  smallest  flower, 
without  flnding  it  composed  of  an  admirable 
substance,  half  transparent,  studded  with  bril- 
liants, and  shining  in  the  most  lively  colours. 

"The  beings  wliich  live  under  a  reflex  thus 
enriched,  must  have  ideas  very  different  from 
ours,  of  light,  and  of  the  other  phenomena  of 
nature.  A  drop  of  dew,  filtering  in  the  capillary 
and  transparent  tubes  of  a  plant,  presents  to 
them  thousands  of  cascades;  the  same  drop, 
fixed  as  a  wave  on  the  extremity  of  one  of  its 
prickles,  an  ocean  without  a  shore ;  evaporated 
into  air,  a  vast  aerial  sea.  They  must,  therefore, 
see  fluids  ascending,  instead  of  falling ;  assuming 
a  globular  form,  instead  of  sinking  to  a  level ; 
and  mounting  into  the  air,  instead  of  obeying  the 
power  of  gravity. 

"  Their  ignorance  must  be  as  wonderful  as 
their  knowledge.  As  they  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  harmony  of  only  the 
minutest  objects,  that  of  vast  objects  must 
escape  them.  They  know  not,  undoubtedly, 
that  there  are  men,  and  among  these  learned 
men,  who  know  every  thing,  can  explain  every 
thing,  who,  transient  like  themselves,  plunge 
into  an  infinity  on  the  ascending  scale,  in  which 
they  are  lost;  whereas  they,  in  virtue  of  their 
littleness  are  acquainted  with  an  opposite  infinity 
in  the  last  divisions  of  time  and  matter. 

"  In  these  ephemerous  beings,  we  must  find 
the  youth  of  a  single  morning,  and  the  decrepi- 
tude of  one  day.  If  they  possess  historical 
monuments,  they  must  have  their  months,  years, 
ages,  epochs,  proportioned  to  the  duration  of  a 
fiower;  they  must  have  a  chronology  different 
from  ours,  as  their  hydraulics  and  optics  must 
differ.  Thus  in  proportion  as  man  brings  the 
elements  of  nature  near  him,  the  principles  of  his 
science  disappear.    • 

"Such  therefore,  must  have  been  my  straw- 
berry-plant and  its  natural  inhabitants  in  the 
eyes  of  my  vnnged  insects,  which  had  alighted 
to  visit  it;  but  supposing  I  had  been  able  to 
acquire  with  them  an  infinite  knowledge  of 
this  new  world,  I  was  still  very  far  from  having 
the  history  of  it.  I  must  have  previously 
studied  its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  nature ; 
to  the  sun  which  expands  its  blossom ;  to  the 
winds  which  sow  its  seeds  over  and  over ;  to  the 
brooks  whose  banks  it  forms  and  embellishes.  I 
must  have  known  how  it  was  preserved  in  winter, 
during  a  cold  capable  of  cleaving  stones  asunder ; 
and  how  it  should  appear  verdant  in  the  spring, 
without  any  pains  employed  to  preserve  it  from 
the  frost;  how,  feeble  and  crawling  along  the 
ground,  it  should  be  able  to  find  its  way  from 
the  deepest  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  to 
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traverse  the  globe  from  north  ta  south,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  forming  on  its  |>a88age  a 
thousand  pieces  of  chequered  work,  of  its  fair 
flowers  and  rose-ooloured  fruit,  with  plants  of 
every  other  climate ;  how  it  has  been  able  to 
scatter  itself  from  the  mountains  of  Cachemire  to 
Archangel,  and  Orom  the  Telices,  in  Norway,  or 
K.amschatka ;  how,  in  a  word«  we  ihid  it  in  equal 
abundance  in  both  American  Continents,  though 
an  infinite  number  of  animals  is  making  incessant 
and  universal  war  upon  it,  and  no  gardener  is  at 
the  trouble  to  sow  it  again. 

"Supposing  aU  this  knowledge  acquired  I 
should  still  have  arnved  no  farther  than  all  the 
history  of  the  gmu9t  and  not  that  of  the  apeeieM. 
The  varieties  would  still  have  remained  unknown, 
which  have  each  its  particular  character,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  flowers  single,  in  pairs*  or 
disposed  in  clusten ;  according  to  the  colour, 
the  smell,  and  taste  of  the  fruit ;  accordmg  to 
the  sise,  the  figure,  the  ed^ng,  the  smoothness, 
or  the  downy  clothing  of  the  leaves*  One  of 
our  moal  oelebrated  botanists*  Sebastian  le  Vail- 
lant,  has  found,  in  the  environs  of  Paris  alone, 
Ave  diatioct  species,  three  of  which  bear  flowers 
without  producuig  fruit.  In  our  gardens  we 
cultivate,  at  least,  twelve  different  sorts  of 
foreign  strawbeiries  s  that  of  Chili,  of  Peru,  the 
Alpine  or  perpetual,  the  Swedish,  which  is  green, 
&c.  But  how  many  varieties  are  there  to  us 
totally  unknown?  Has  not  every  degree  of  lati- 
tude a  speoies  peculiar  to  itself?  Is  it  not  pre- 
sumable, that  there  may  be  trees  which  produce 
strawberries  as  there  are  those  which  bear  peas 
and  French-beans?  May  we  not  even  coosider 
aa  varieties  of  the  strawberry  the  numerous 
species  of  the  ra^berry  and  of  the  bramble,  with 
which  it  has  a  very  striking  analogy,  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaves,  from  its  shoots,  which  creep 
along  the  ground,  and  replant  themselves ;  from 
the  rose  form  of  its  flowers,  and  that  of  its  fruit, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  on  the  outside?  Has  it 
not,  besides,  an  affinity  with  the  eglantine  and 
the  rose  tree  as  to  its  flower ;  with  the  mulberry 
as  to  its  fruit:  and  with  the  trefoil  itself  as  to 
the  leaves,  one  species  of  which,  common  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  bears  likewise  its  seeds  aggre- 
gated into  the  form  of  a  strawberry,  from  which 
it  derives  the  botanic  name  of  trijblium  fragu 
fentm,  the  strawberry-bearing  trefoil?  Now,  if  we 
reflect  that  all  these  spedes,  varieties,  analogies, 
affinities,  have  in  every  particular  latitude  neces- 
sary relations  with  a  multiftude  of  anunals,  and 
that  these  relations  are  altogether  unknown  to 
us,  we  shall  find  a  complete  history  of  the  straw* 
berry  plant  would  be  ample  employment  for  all 
the  naturalists  in  the  world.** 

If  observation,  assisted  by  the  raieroscope,  bo 
thus  pioUfie  in  discovery,  how  imsaenseiy  is  the 
field  enlarged,  when  we  avail  oorselvea  of  tfao 
telescope.  Without  ita  aid,  and  to  a  mind  on* 
•cqualilteA  wilk  fihe  wientte  of  these  soUghtenMi 


times,  the  heavens  present  a  great  and  an  ele- 
vating spectacle — an  immense  concave  leposiug 
upon  the  circular  boundary  of  the  world,  and  the 
innumerable  lights  which  are  suspended  from  on 
high,  moving  with  solemn  regularity  along  iis 
surfrice.  What  a  sublime  spectacle  is  unveiled 
by  a  nocturnal  sky  when  the  moon  and  stars  are 
visible  I  Hew  does  it  lift  the  soul  to  pious  con« 
templation!  That  moon  and  these  stars,  what 
are  they?  they  are  detached  from  the  world, and 
they  attract  you  above  it.  Yon  feel  withdrawn 
from  the  earth,  and  rise  in  lofty  abstraction  from 
this  little  theatre  of  human  anxieties.  The  mlitd 
abandons  itself  to  reverie,  and  is  transferred  iu 
the  extasy  of  its  thoughts  to  distant  and  unex- 
plored regions.  It  sees  nature  in  the  simpliciiv 
of  her  great  elements,  and  it  sees  the  God  of 
Nature  invested  with  the  high  at^butes  of 
wisdom  and  miyesty.  But  what  can  these  lighu 
be?  The  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  is  iosati- 
able;  and  tlie  mechanism  of  these  woodeiful 
heavens  has  in  all  ages  been  its  subject  and  \\& 
employment.  It  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter 
times  to  resolve  this  great  and  kiteresting  ques- 
tioa  The  sublime  powers  of  philosophy  have 
been  called  to  the  exercise,  and  astronomy  my 
now  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  certain  and 
best  established  of  the  sciences.  We  all  know 
that  every  visible  object  appean  leas  in  nagRi- 
tude  as  it  recedes  from  tiie  eye^  The  lofty 
vessel  as  it  retires  from  the  coast  shrinks  into 
littleness,  and  at  last  appean  in  the  torn  of  t 
small  speck  on  the  verge  of  the  herbon.  The 
eagle  with  expanded  wings  is  a  noble  object, 
but  when  it  takes  its  flight  into  the  upper  regions 
of  the  mr,  it  becomes  less  to  the  eye,  and  is  sees 
like  a  dark  spot  upon  the  vault  of  heaven.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  magnitude.  The  heavenly 
bodies  appear  small  to  the  eye  of  an  inhabitant 
of  this  earth  only  from  the  immensity  of  their 
distance.  When  we  talk  of  huncfreds  of  miUioBs 
of  miles,  it  is  not  to  be  lialened  to  as  incredH^e. 
For  remember  that  we  are  talking  of  those  bodies 
which  are  scattered  over  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  that  space  knows  no  termmation.  The  con- 
ception is  great  and  difficult,  but  the  tmth  is 
unquestionable.  By  a  process  of  measurement, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  explain»  we 
have  ascertained  first  the  diatance,  and  then  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  those  bodies  whieh  roll  iu 
the  firmament;  that  the  sun  which  piesenU  itself 
to  the  eye  under  so  diminutive  a  form  is  really  a 
globe,  exceeding  by  many  thousands  of  tines 
the  dimenslQiis  of  &e  earth  which  we  inhabit  -, 
that  the  moon  itself  haa  the  magnkade  of  a 
woridi  and  that  even  a  few  of  those  stars  which 
ai^ear  like  so  many  ludd  points  to  the  unassisted 
eye  of  the  obaeiver,  expand  mto  large  circles 
upon  the  application  of  the  telescope^  sod  are 
some  of  them  much  larger  than  the  ball  which 
we  tread  upon,  and  to  wMokwe  pnndly  appif 
the  denonination  of  the  usiveise. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    LITERATURE    BY    THE    STATE. 
(From  the  itcamd  voimne  of  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England.) 


DumiKQ  the  reigns  of  William,  of  Anne,  and 
of  George  L,  till  1721,  when  Walpole  became 
prime  miniBter,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  encouxagement  of  learned  and 
literary  men.     Whenever  a  writer  showed  signs 
of  genias,  either  party  to  which  his  principles 
might  incline  him  was  eager  to  hail  him  as  a 
friend.     The  most  distinguished  society,  and  the 
most  favourable  opportunities,  were  thrown  open 
to  him.     Places  and  pensions  were  showered 
down  in  lavish  profusion ;  those  who  wished  only 
to  parsue  their  studies  had  the  mewis  afforded 
them  for  learned  leisure,  while  more  ambitious 
spirits  were  pushed  forward  in  parliament,  or  in 
diplomacy.     In  short,  though  the  sovereign  was 
never  an  Augustus,  almost  every  minister  was  a 
Mscenaa.    Newloa  became  master  of  the  mint; 
Locke  was  a  committionec  Of  appeals;   Steele 
was  a  commi«ioner  of  stamps;  Stepney,  Prior, 
and  Gay,  were  employed  in  kicnlive  and  im- 
portanl  embassies.      It  was  a  slight  piece  of 
humour  a*  his  onset,  and  at  his  introduction— the 
*'  City  and  Country  Mouse" — that  brought  forth 
a  mountain  of  honours  to  Montague,  afterwards 
Earl  oi  Halifax,  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
When  Pamell  fini  came  to  court.  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford  passed  through   the  crowd   of  noble?, 
leavuig  them  all  unnoticed,  to  greet  and  welcome 
the  poet.     **  I  value  myself  says  Swift,  *'  upon 
making  the  ministry  desure  to  be  acquainted  with 
Parnell,   and   not   Parnell   with   the  ministry." 
Swift  hioiself  became  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and, 
but  for  the  queen's  dislike,  would  have  been 
bishop  oi  Hereford.   Pope,  as  a  Roman  cathoUe, 
was  debarred  ftom  all  places  of  honour  or  emo> 
lument;    yet  secretary   Craggs  offsied  him  a 
penstoa  of  three  hnn<ired  pounds  fr^year,  not  to 
be  known  by  the  public,  and  to  be  paid  from  the 
secret  service  money.     In  1714,  General  Stan- 
hope  carried  a  bill,  providing  a  moal  liberal  re- 
ward for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.  Addiaon 
became  secretary  of  state.   Tickell  waa  secretary 
in  Ireland.  Several  rich  sinecures  were  bestowed 
on  Ckmgreva  and  Rowe,  on  Hu^^a  and  An^hiose 
Plulipa.    Looking  to  those  time%  and  C0B^[>aring 
them  with  ours^  we  shall  find  that  this  system  of 
nmnificent  patronage  has  never  been  revived. 
Its  place  bas^  however,  in  some  degree^  been 
suppliaAbytiM  large  incieaae  of  readeis,  and  the 
hig^ber  priee  of  books,  and,  consequently,  the  for 
soperior  Yaltte  of  literary-  labour.     A  popular 
vniter  may  now  receive  a  libenl  ineome  firom  the 
sale  of  his  woika;  and,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  needs  no  other  patron  than  the  public. 
I(  is  often  boasted,  that  the  latter  state  of  thmgs 
far  exceeds  the  former  in  independence;  yet, 
however  plsai^k  Uris  aoertion,  it  is  not  alto- 


gether confirmed  by  a  closer  survey.  I  cannot 
find  that  the  objects  of  such  splendid  patronage 
were  at  all  humbled  by  receiving  it,  or  considered 
themselves,  in  the  slightest  degree,  as  political 
or  private  bondsmen.  I  cannot  find  that  Swift 
or  Prior,  for  example,  mixed  with  the  great  on 
any  other  footing  than  that  of  equal  familiarity 
and  friendship,  or  paid  any  submissive  homage 
to  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford,  or  Secretary  St. 
John.  In  Bolingbroke's  *'  Correspondence  "  we 
may  still  read  the  private  notes  of  Mat  to  Harry, 
and  of  Horry  to  Mat.  The  old  system  of 
patronage  in  literature  was,  I  conceive,  like  the 
old  system  of  patronage  in  parliament.  Some 
powerful  nobleman,  with  large  burgage  tenures 
in  his  hands,  was  enabled  to  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  any  young  man  of  like  principles 
and  of  promising  abilities.  That  system,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  endured  till  the  Reform  Bill 
in  1832.  But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  concerning  it,  there  is  one  point  which 
will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  have  observed 
its  inward  workings— although  we  often  hear 
the  contrary  roared  forth  by  those  who  never 
saw  it  nearer  than  from  the  strangers'  gallery — 
that  a  man  brought  into  parliament  from  his 
talents  felt  no  humiliating  dependence  on  him 
by  whosQ  interest  he  was  elected — ^no  such  de- 
pendence, for  example,  as  would  be  imposed 
among  gentlemen  by  what  seems  a  far  less  favour, 
a  gift  of  fifty  pounds.  The  two  parties  met  on 
equal  terms  of  friendship.  It  was  thought  as 
desirable  for  the  one,  that  his  principles  should 
be  ably  supported,  as  for  the  other,  that  he 
should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Thus, 
likewisoi  in  literary  patronage,  when  Oxford 
made  Swift  a  dean,  or  Bolingbroke  made  Prior 
an  ambassador,  it  was  considered  no  badge  of 
dependence  or  painful  Inferiority.  It  was,  of 
course,  desirable  for  Swift  to  rise  in  the  church, 
and  for  Prior  to  rise  in  the  state ;  but  it  was  also 
destrahle  for  the  administration  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  an  eloquent  writer,  and  of  a  skilful 
diplomatist.  It  may,  moreover,  be  observed,  that 
literary  profits  do  not  in  all  respects  supply  the 
place  of  literary  patronage.  First,  there  are 
several  studies  such  as  many  branches  of  science 
or  annuities,  which  are  highly  deserving  of  en- 
conregement*  but  not  generally  popular,  and 
ther^re  not  productive  of  emolument.  In  these 
cases,  the  liberality  of  the  government  might 
sometimes  usefully  atone  for  the  indifference  of 
the  public.  But  even  with  the  most  popular 
authors,  the  necessity  of  looking  to  their  literary 
labours  for  their  daily  bread,  has  not  unftequently 
an  unfovourable  effect  upon  the  fonner.  It  may 
compel,  or  at  least  induce,  them  to  over*write 
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themselves ,  to  pour  forth  hasty  and  immature 
productions ;  to  keep,  at  all  hazards,  their  names 
before  the  public.  How  seldom  can  they  admit 
intervals  of  leisure,  or  allow  their  minds  to  lie 
fallow  for  a  season.  In  order  to  bear  hereafter  a 
larger  and  a  better  harvest!  In  like  manner, they 
must  minister  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  what- 
ever that  taste  might  be,  and  sometimes  have 
to  sacrifice  their  own  ideas  of  beauty,  and 
aspirations  of  fame.  These  are  undoubted  evils, 
not  merely  to  them,  but  to  ifs ;  and  as  un- 
doubtedly are  they  guarded  against  whenever  a 


fixed  and  competent  provision  can  be  granted 
to  genius.  1  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  any  minister  who  might  have  the  noble 
ambition  to  become  the  patron  of  literary  men, 
would  still  find  a  large  field  open  to  his  munifi- 
cence!  that  his  intercourse  with  them  on  the 
footing  of  equal  friendship,  would  be  a  deserved 
distinction  to  them,  and  a  liberal  recreation  to 
himself;  that  his  favours  might  be  employed 
with  great  advantage,  and  received  with  perfect 
independence. 


TEMPERATURE,  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 


[The  follo^nng  obtervations  aro  extncted  from  the  notes 
to  Archdeacoa  Palej's  Works,  now  publithtng  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Bouvorie-ttreet,  in  his  ^  Imperial  Classics/'  a 
scries  of  works  which  promise  to  combine  more  editorial 
care,  beautiful  execution,  and  moderation  in  price,  than 
any  other  we  have  yet  met  with.] 

The  power  possessed  by  man  of  inhabiting  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  bearing  all  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  differences  in  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  an  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  animated 
bodies  to  inanimate  nature,  worthy  of  particular 
consideration.  This  natural  power  is  alone  pos- 
sessed by  man,  who  having,  by  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  dominion  over  the  earth  and  over  all 
animals,  was  of  necessity  obliged  to  be  endowed 
with  superior  powers,  to  resist  the  extremes  of 
beat  and*  cold  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  He  is 
accordingly  constituted  in  a  manner  different 
from  all  other  animals;  he  can  dwell  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  elevations  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

'*  The  situations  occupied  by  our  species," 
says  Mr.  Lawrence,  *'  extend  as  far  as  the  known 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  Greenlanders  and 
the  Esquimaux  have  reached  between  70°  and 
80®  of  north  latitude,  and  Danish  settlements 
have  been  formed  in  Greenland. 

'*  Three  Russians  lived  between  six  and  seven 
years  on  Spitzbergen,  between  77°  and  80®.  The 
Negro  lives  under  the  equator,  and  all  America 
is  inhabited,  even  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  Thus 
we  find  that  man  can  exist  and  propagate  his 
species  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  countries  of 
the  earth." 

M.  Gmelin,  in  1735,  observed  the  greatest 
natural  cold ;  the  quicksilver  froze  in  the  ther- 
mometer, the  sparrows  and  other  burds  were  all 
killed.  The  same  was  observed  by  Pallas.  At 
the  Englbh  settlements  in  Hudson's  Bay  the 
cold  is  just  as  extreme;  brandy  freezes  even  in 
rooms  where  there  is  a  fire.  Yet  In  such  a  tem- 
perature as  this  the  Canadian  savages  hunt  and 
fish. 

"  Some  of  the  Dutch,"  continues  Mr.  Law- 
rence, "who  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  under 
Hemskerk,  perished ;  but  those  who  moved 
enough,  and  were  In  good  health  at  first,  with- 


stood the  dreadful  cold  which  the  polar  bear, 
(ursus  maritimus,)  apparently  bom  for  these 
climes,  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  sup- 
porting,; for  their  journal  states,  that  as  soon  as 
the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  cold  is  so 
intense  that  the  bears  are  no  longer  seen,  and 
the  white  fox  (tsatis  eanis  lagopus)  alone  braves 
the  weather.  The  power  of  the  human  body  to 
withstand  severe  cold  will  seem  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  observe  what  heat  it  ia  capable 
of  bearing.  The  mean  temperature  of  Siena 
Leone  is  84® ;  the  thermometer  is  frequently  at 
100^  and  even  102''  and  108"*  in  the  shade. 
Adamson  saw  it  at  108**  in  the  sun,  at  Senegal ; 
and  according  to  Buffon,  it  has  been  seen  at 
117^  When  the  sirocco  blows  in  Sicily,  the 
thermometer  rises  to  112^  Dr.  Chalmers  saw 
it  at  115**  in  the  shade,  in  South  Carolina;  and 
Humboldt  at  1  lO*"  to  1 15*  in  the  deserts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco." 

In  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  a  room  was  artificially 
heated  to  260** ;  into  this  room  these  gentlemen 
walked,  in  company  with  several  others,  and 
remained  some  time  without  inconvenience,  al- 
though their  watch  chains  were  too  much  heated 
to  be  touched  without  pain;  and  eggs  yttere 
cooked  in  a  few  minutes  by  merely  remaining  on 
a  plate  in  the  room.  The  oven  girls  of  Ger- 
many sustain  even  still  higher  temperatures,  and 
this  is  the  trae  secret  of  many  a  feat  of  legerde- 
main. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  resisting  dimtnutiona 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  man  is  singularly  en- 
dowed. The  ordinary  pressure  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  an  adulfs  body  b  calculated,  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, to  be  equal  to  S2,S25lbs.  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  when  the  barometer  is  at  thirty  mches ; 
but  at  a  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  or  that 
of  many  inhabited  plains  in  South  America,  the 
barometer  sinks  to  twenty  inches  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  pressure  is  then  only  equal  to  21,7501b8.; 
yet  Condamine  and  Bouguer  lived  for  three 
weeks  more  than  two  thousand  feet  higher  than 
this.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  7475,  and  Quito 
9550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.     The 
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faamlet  of  Antisana,  in  South  America,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  elevated  inhabited  spot  in 
the  world,  being  18,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
M.  Humboldt  ascended  Chimborazo  to  more 
than  19,000  feet.  Gay  Lussac,  in  a  balloon, 
attained  to  23,000  ;  and  yet  some  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  India,  exceed 
even  this  great  elevation. 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  withstand 
increased  pressure  is  equally  extraordinary,  the 
barometer  often  ranges  considerably  above  30  ; 
and  in  diving  into  deep  waters,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  diving  bell,  a  pressure  is  sustained  equal 
to  several  atmospheres. 

Thus  is  man  unrestrained  by  temperature  or 
atmospheric  pressure  to  any  particular  section  of 
the  globe,  a  freedom  which  no  other  beuig  pos- 
sesses ;  even  vegetation  is  located  to  particular 
spots ;  the  fruits  and  palms  of  the  equator 
gradually  disappear  as  we  approach  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  as  those  of  our  climate  are 


equally  unknown  in  the  tropics ;  and  as  we  still 
progress  in  a  northerly .  direction,  we  find  one 
vegetable  product  leaves  us  after  another.  The 
rose  and  the  violet,  the  oak  and  the  elm,  speedily 
depart ;  the  pine  and  the  birch  cling  to  us  much 
longer,  but  as  we  travel  northward  these  are  no 
longer  seen.  The  heath  and  the  arctic  raspberry, 
(the  rubus  arcticus,)  at  last,  are  our  only  vege- 
table companions;  but  even  they  cannot  live 
beyond  a  certain  latitude,  they,  too,  disappear; 
and  yet  man  is  still  seen  hunting  and  fishing,  as 
if  in  defiance  of  the  climate,  and  triumphing  over 
all  the  obstacles  of  nature. 

Lawrence*s  Lectures,  p.  189 ;  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1775,  pp.  Ill,  484;  Dr.  Aiken, 
Manchester  S.  M.,  vol.  i.,  p.  95 ;  Barrow's  Voy- 
ages, chap,  it.;  Chalmers,  on  the  Diseases  of 
South  Carolina;  Winterbottom  on  the  Native 
Africans,  vol.  1.,  p.  32 ;  M6moires  de  i' Academie, 
1744,  p.  262. 


WEDDING  RINGS. 


Inquieibs  into  such  of  ogr  popular  customs 
as  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to  times  long 
gone  by,  have  often  afforded  me  an  interesting 
and,  I  may  add,  in  most  cases  a  profitable  amuse- 
ment, during  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  severer 
studies. 

The  use  of  a  ring  in  the  nuptial  ceremony  is 
one  of  those  established  customs  which  lay 
claim  to  very  ancient  origin.  We  find  that  with 
the  Romans  it  was  usual,  to  present  one  to  their 
betrothed  wives  even  before  the  day  of  marriage, 
as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Juve- 
nal:— 

'*  Digitopi^mu/oriatte  deduH."* 
"  Perhi^w  yon  have  almdy  put  the  ring  upon  her  finger.** 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  ring  used  on  such 
occasions  was  a  plain  one,  unadorned  with  jewels, 
and  made  of  iron ;  but  Tertullian  observes,  that 
at  one  time  it  was  made  of  gold,  which  being 
the  purest  metal,  and  continuing  the  longest 
without  rust  or  tarnish,  might  perhaps  indicate 
that  pennanent  affection  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  married  persons:  and  for  the  same 
reason,  no  doubt,  the  ring  was  selected  as  a  gift 
in  preference  to  other  ornaments,  the  circle  being 
that  figure  which  the  ancients  used  as  an  emblem 
of  eternity. 

It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the  ring  is  to 
this  day  placed  on  the  same  finger  of  the  same 
hand,  on  which  it  was  worn  by  the  Roman 
matrons.  The  reasons  given,  why  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand  is  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
are  various;  some  supposing  the  ring  to  be  least 
exposed  to  injury  and  at  the  same  time  most 
conspicuous  when  on  that  finger;  thus  Alexan- 
der ab  Alex.  **  Former  ages  placed  the  wedding 
ring  on  the  left  hand,  that  it  might  not  be  worn 


in  pieces  :**  whilst  others  think  that  it  was  worn 
there  under  the  idea  of  a  nerve  proceeding  from 
that  finger  to  the  heart.  This  latter  opinion 
seems  most  favoured  by  those  authors  who  have 
noticed  the  custom ;  particularly  Aulus  Gellius, 
who  has  a  passage  hi  the  tenth  book  of  his 
"  Attic  Nights,**  to  this  purport : — "  Apion  says, 
that,  in  dissecting  bodies,  previous  to  their  being 
embalmed,  the  Egyptians  have  found  a  nerve 
running  to  the  heart,  from  the  finger  we  have 
mentioned,  and  from  none  else,  wherefore  it 
seems  proper  that  this,  being  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  heart,  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  such  an  ornament."  Of  these 
two  reasons,  however,  the  former  is  without  dis- 
pute the  more  probable,  especially  as  the  latter 
is  founded  on  an  anatomical  error. 

The  Jews,  also,  had  a  custom  of  this  sort  in 
their  marriages,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  which  I 
believe  is  continued  by  their  descendants  to  the 
present  day ;  and  what  is  more  worthy  of  notice, 
they  made  use  of  rings  bearing  some  short  and 
applicable  motto,  generally  the  words,  Mazal 
tob  :  that  is,  "  Be  it  done  in  a  good  hour  ;**  an 
admonition  which  may  prove  as  useful  in  our 
days,  as  it  was  thought  appropriate  when  first 
inscribed  on  the  ring  of  a  Jewish  bride. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  still  retain,  in  all  its 
peculiarities,  a  custom  of  universal  use  amongst 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  to  the  latter  of  whom 
the  invention  may  be  attributed,  if  not  with 
certainty,  at  least  with  great  probability;  one 
thing  we  may  be  assured  of^  from  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  that  once-favoured  people, 
that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  such  a 
custom  in  imitation  of  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  subjugated,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Romans,  fully  aware 
of  tho  rank  which  the -Jews  once  held  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  would  think  an  imitation  of 
their  ceremonies  derogatory  to  their  own  dignity. 

What  were  the  emblematical  significations  of 
the  "  wedding  ring,"  has  been  shown  above,  bat 
its  real  use  was  as  the  token  of  a  covenant  made 
between  the  parties,  and  binding  them  to  each 
other  for  life;  in  this  sense  we  retain  it,  and 
¥rith  this  signification  it  was  used  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians. 

The  actual  as  well  as  the  allegorical  meanhigs 
of  the  <^  wedding  ring"  still  continue,  though 


their  institutions  are  no  more  rememliered ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  inscription,  Maxal  iob,  no 
longer  appears  upon  it,  yet  its  import  ought  to 
remain  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  Engage* 
ments  which  are  to  last  for  life  should  be  made 
**in  a  good  hour;"  they  should  be  nndertaken 
with  caatious  reflection.  Were  this  always  a^ 
tended  to,  I  am  enthusiast  enough  to  l>eliere 
that  they  who  entered  on  the  married  state, 
would  find  it  a  real  Utopia ;  as  the  beginning 
would  be  propitious,  so  its  continuance  would  be 
happy.  S.  1,  L. 


SANGUINARY  PUNISHMENTS. 


TftAVBLLiNo  one  morning  in  autumn  in  a  stage- 
coach across  a  neighbouring  country,  I  was 
pleased  with  a  view  from  a  hill  near  Sheffield  of 
the  wide  expanse  around  me.  My  pleasure  was 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  suffusion  in  the 
cloudless  horizon,  modestly  intimating  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rising  sun.  Before  his  actual 
appearance  my  eye  strayed  over  the  objects  in 
the  west,  and  was  richly  rewarded  with  witnessing 
the  effects  of  the  morning  light  on  the  remaining 
foliage  in  a  half-grown  plantation.  As  the  sun 
slowly  ndvanced,  his  rays,  far  exceeding  in  effect 
the  pencil  of  the  most  eminent  artist,  gradually 
heightened  the  colouring  of  the  different  objects, 
till  admiration  itself  was  satisfied. 

Through  the  anatomised  forms  of  the  ash  and 
the  larch  might  be  seen  the  dark  shade  of  the  lofty 
elm  and  the  darker  hue  of  the  Scotch  pine,  serving 
as  a  back-ground.  Interspersed  between  these 
and  the  former,  appeared  at  irregular  distances 
the  various  yellows  occasioned  by  autumnal 
frosts,  from  the  lively  citron  to  the  dark  tinge  of 
the  tenacious  oak,  burnishing  into  gold  by  the 
action  of  increasing  light  upon  the  dewy  surface 
of  the  leaves.  To  be  fully  appreciated,  these 
and  the  surrounding  beauties  must  be  seen :  they 
reminded  me  of  Addison's  "sweet  but  fading 
graces  of  inspiring  autumn,"  and  excited  a  feeling 
in  unison  with  that  of  the  poet, 

'^  Thyielf  how  wondroni  tkenl** 

Losing  the  wood,  not  the  emotions  it  had 
raised,  I  turned  my  eye  to  the  east,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  sun  had  completely  risen  from 
beneath  the  horizon,  and  was  smiling  on  every 
object  ready  to  receive  him.  A  stately  mansion, 
surrounded  with  trees,  appeared  on  my  right, 
and  received,  in  common  with  the  poorest  cot- 
tage, the  cheering  influence  of  t!ie  morning 
beams.  Transition  of  thought  from  the  ediflce 
to  its  inhabitants  was  easy.  Certainly,  said  I, 
the  good  will  of  their  Creator  daily  solicits  their 
acceptance,  as  the  sun  every  morning  courts 
entrance  at  their  windows,  and  possibly  these 


elevated  characters   may,  «t  this  moment,  be 
opening  avenues  for  them  both. 

On  my  left  I  could  discern  the  humbler  shed 
of  the  labourer,  whose  door  and  windows  had 
been  long  tlu-own  open,  to  anticipate  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day.  May  this  class  of  men  be  increased, 
and  each  individual  duly  weigh  the  advantages 
of  the  station,  for  above  most  others  it  Is  &vour- 
able  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  riches,  as 
opposing  fewer  barriers  to  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
ri^teousness.  On  a  summit  stood  a  fium-house 
flanked  with  a  group  of  corn-etack^  neatly 
thatched  with  straw.  And  what  preserves  these 
firuits  of  the  field  from  the  malice  of  the  incen- 
diary?— so  much  exposed, — so  easily  destroyed. 
— The  law?  Alas!  why  then,  in  the  fiice  of  the 
law  and  within  the  hearing  of  its  dreadful  lan- 
guage,— handed,  draum^  and  ^varftfretf— why  have 
the  infatuated  oriminals,  left  for  execulSon  in 
this  county,  imagined  wicked  devices  against 
their  fellow-men? 

I  love  society,  I  honour  the  government,  I 
respect  law,  but  I  detest  its  sa&guhiaty  punisih- 
meiits.  Must  my  country  be  the  kst?  ought 
Britain  to  have  l)een  second  in  ceasmg  to  apply 
these  inefilcient  r^nedies?  O  that  her  govetnors 
would  substitute  in  the  place  of  them  the  fear 
and  the  love  of  God.^But  is  this  possible? 
In  one  sense  it  is :  they  can  give  by  not  with- 
holding, as  they  ean  bestow  Ufe  by  not  taking  it 
away. 

But  shall  tlus  ever  come  to  pkss?  WiH  go- 
vernors become  promoters  of  the  tru^?  Why 
not?  This  newly-risen  sun  shall  in  doe  tine 
attam  his  mid-day  gloryr-^-end  Britain  will  reach 
hers.  Her  light  is  already  refleeted  on  her  in- 
ftmt  poor,  from  the  systems  of  Bell  and  of  Lan- 
caster. Her  rays  have  entered  the  noisome 
prison  of  the  felon,  and  the  dreadfiil  basliles  of 
the  insane.  She  is  penetrating  into  vstons  other 
recesses  of  tiie  poor,  which  have  been  too  long 
concealed  in  darkness.  She  has  illumhied  the  dark 
shores  of  Africa,  and  is  sending  round  the  globe 
rays  of  pure  scripture^tmth,  the  bestof  all  written 
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testimonies  to  the  only  true  source  of  everlasting 
light 

Let  her  proceed;  let  her  learn  war  no  more, 
that  she  may  have  leisure  to  proceed  in  these 
acceptable  services.  Let  her  cause  the  heart  of 
the  oppressed  poor,  of  every  class,  to  glow  with 
tliankfulness  for  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion. Lei  hbotir  and  confinement  be  subetitttted 
for  hanisbment  and  death.  Let  her  discourage 
theatrical  performances.      Let  her  lessen  the 


revenue  raider  than  adopt  ways  and  means  ini- 
mical to  the  best  interests  of  the  people ;  and 
who  can  say  that  it  will  not  please  the  Disposer 
of  all  events  to  accept  these  first-fruits  of  her 
righteousness,  and  to  give  to  her  rulers  the  power 
to  dispense  to  the  people  (so  far  as  it  is  required 
of  rulers  to  dispense)  those  precious,  powerful, 
and  certain  preventives  of  all  criaies— the  fear 
and  the  love  of  their  Creator  f 


THB  INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 


Tbb  sub  of  truth  has  poured  its  radiance  here ; 

The  captive  sool  is  freed  from  arror'a  chain ; 
Tboae  kilU  the  aselody  of  beaveii-hear. 

That  onee  re-echoed  to  the  battle  strain ; 
And  they  who  railed  the  war-whoop'i  deadly  wail 

Now  lift  the  voice  of  prayer.    Nor  e'er  again 

Shall  trenhlixif  orewds  within  the  idol  iane 


Adore ;  while  men  shall  shudder  at  the  fearful  tale 

Of  dark  infanticide.    The  passing  gale 

Shall  waft  the  gong  that  youthfol  yoices  raise, 
.  While  answering  Mils  prolong  the  notes  of  praise. 

Now  dove-like  Peace  is  brooding  o*er  each  vale, 
And  to  the  sons  of  southern  isles  is  given 
The  hope  that  breathes  of  endless  life  in  heaven. 

T.  w:a. 


ENGLAND  AND  ITS  MANNERS. 


AMcmnr  Enolans. — Gildas»  an  ancient  British 
author,  who  wrote  abont  1 160  years  ago>  thus  describes 
his  country  s— <*11ie  Hand  of  Briimite  placed  in  the 
ballance  of  divine  poising  hand  (as  they  call  it)  which 
veigheth  the  whole  worid,  almost  the  uttermost  bound  of 
this  earth  towards  the  wuih  and  WHtp  extending  it  selfe 
frmn  the  mmik-wmt,  out  towards  the  north  pole,  eight 
hundred  bsUbs  in  length,  and  oontaining  two  hundred 
in  bnadth,  hcaidea  the  farre  ontstretohMl  forelan<|s  of 
sundry  promontories,  embraced  by  the  embowed  bosoms 
of  the  ocean  sea ;  with  whose  most  spacious,  and  on 
every  side  (saving  only  the  southern  straights,  by 
which  we  aafle  lo  OaUsAeiJ^'efte)  unpassable  enclosure 
(as  I  may  call  it)  ahae  la  stron|^y  defended ;  enriched 
with  the  moutbi  of  two  noble  floods,  Thgmet  and 
&vorw,  as  it  were  two  arms,  (by  which  outlandish 
censmoditiea  have  in  times  past  been  tnmaported  into 
the  same)  besides  other  rivers  of  lesser  account, 
strengthened  with  eight  and  'twenty  cities,  and  other 
eastlea,  not  meaaly  fenced  with  fortreues  of  wals, 
embatdod  tafwera,  gates,  and  buildings  (whose  roofs 
being  raised  aloft  with  threatening  hugenesse  were 
arightily  in  their  aspuing  toppes  compacted)  adorned 
with  her  large  spreading  fields,  pleasant  seated  bite, 
evan  framed  for  good  husbandry,  which  overmastereth 
the  ground,  and  mountains  most  convenient  for 
eban^able  pastures  of  cattail,  (whoae  dowers  of  sundry 
eottoora,  trodden  by  the  feete  of  men,  imprint  no  un- 
seemly picture  on  tibe  same,)  as  a  spouse  of  choice, 
dtcfced  with  divers  jewels  $  watered  with  deere  foun- 
ts&aea,  and  sudry  brookea,  beating  on  the  snow  white 
sands  together  with  silver  streams  sliding  forth  with 
soft  soQUding  noise,  and  leaving  a  pledge  of  sweet 
savours  on  their  bordering  bankes,  and  Isies  gushing 
out  ahoBdaatly  in  oold  running  rivers." 

A  LaKCAsnina  Roao  in  1770.-«-In  Arthur  Young's 
**  Tour  in  the  North  of  BngUnd,'*  puWshed  in  1770, 
we  iod  the  following  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  turnpike  road  between  Preston  and  Wigan,  a  spot 
which  is  now  beooaae  a  oeatre  for  railway  operation*. 
This  description  of  a  tumpike-road  exhibits  an  extra* 
ordinary  contrast  with  the  safety,  comfort,  and  celerity 
presented  by  the  more  modem  improvement.  **  1 
know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  language  terms  suf- 
fiK-u  Qfly  expressive  to  describe  this  infernal  road.    To 


look  over  a  map,  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  principal 
one,  not  only  to  some  towns,  but  even  whole  counties, 
one  would  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  at  least  decent ; 
but  let  me  most  seriously  caution  all  travellers  who 
may  accidentally  purpose  to  travel  this  terrible  country 
to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to 
one  but  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  over- 
throws or  breakings  down.  They  wiU  here  meet  with 
ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep,  and 
floating  with  mud,  only  from  a  wet  summer: — what, 
therefore,  must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mend- 
ing it  in  places  receives,  is  the  tumbling  in  some  loose 
stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  but  jolting  a 
carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner,  lliese  are 
not  merely  opinions,  but  facts,  for  I  actually  passed 
three  carts  broken  down  ih  these  eighteen  miles  of 
execrable  memory.'' — Companion  to  the  Aimanac/or 
1837. 

FACToagr  childrbx. — There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  whose  condition  is  that  of  twelve 
hours'  toil  in  an  occupation  which  exercises  only  the 
very  lowest  of  the  faculties  of  human  intelligence. 
They  are  mere  watchers  upon  the  work  of  the  steam 
engine.  They  are  for  ever  poring  upon  the  whirling 
spindles,  "piecing"  the  thread  when  it  gives  way, 
walking  backwards  and  forward,  or  rather  from  side,  to 
side,  within  a  few  yards'  apace,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  every  working  day  I  This  is  done  even  by 
children  of  twelve  years'  old,,  done  in  an  atmosphere 
artificially  heated  to  a  high  degree,  with  the  clank  and 
whis  of  machinery  on  every  side,  and  with  minute, 
impalpable  fibres  of  cotton  floating  in  the  air,  which 
are  inhaled  at  every  breath. 

William  III. — When  Lord  Molesworth  published 
his  celebrated  account  of  Denmark,  many  passages  in 
that  work  were  found  extremely  offensive  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  who  by  his  ambassador,  complained  of 
the  insult,  and  demanded  from  our  William  111.  the 
head  of  the  author,  i*  Tell  his  Danish  m^esty,"  said 
King  William,  "  that  I  cannot  by  my  own  authority, 
dispose  of  the  heads  of  my  subjects,  nor  can  I  grant  to 
his  mi^esty  any  redress,  except  that  I  can  communicate 
to  Lord  Molesworth  the  nature  of  tliis  applicalioa, 
who  will,  1  dare  say,  insert  it  in  the  next  edition  of 
his  hook." 
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Mr.  CANinNO.^-The  following  instance  of  Mr. 
Canning's  eccentricity  is  given  in  the  "  Foreign  Quar- 
terly  Review."  Jt  relates  to  a  proposed. commercial 
treaty  betwixt  the  goTemment  of  the  Netherlands  and 
onr  own.  The  negociation  languished,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  tired  out.  In  January, 
1826|  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
received,  while  attending  the  KingU  Court,  a  despatch 
in  cipher,  Tery  short,  but  accompanied  by  every 
indication  of  urgency  and  importance.  Unfortunately 
he  had  not  with  him  the  key  of  the  cipher,  and  he  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  during  the  interval  oc- 
cupied in  procuring  it ;  at  last  the  letter  was  deciphered, 
and  the  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  important 
communication,  made  by  the  command  of  his  Britannic 
Migesty  to  hif  minister  at  the  Hague : — 

"  In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch, 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much ; 
With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent. 
Nous  firapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 

**  Gkorob  Canning." 

Fbm ALE  Education. — One  of  Daniel  De  Foe*s  pro- 
jects was  an  academy  for  the  education  of  women ;  on 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  it,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  in  the  following  terms : — **  A  well-bred 
woman  and  well  taught,  furnished  with  the  additional 
accomplishments  of  knowledge  and  behaviour,  is  a 
creature  without  comparison.  Her  society  is  the  em- 
blem of  sublimer  enjoyments,  her  person  is  angelic, 
and  her  conversation  heavenly ;  she  is  all  softness  and 
sweetness — peace,  love,  wit,  and  delight;  she  is  every 
way  suitable  to  the  sublimest  wish ;  and  the  man  that 
has  such  a  one  to  his  portion  has  nothing  to  do  but 
rejoice  in  her  and  be  thankful.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  her  to  be  the  same  woman,  and  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  education,  and  it  follows  thus : — If  her 
temper  be  good,  want  of  education  makes  her  soft  and 
easy;  her  wit,  for  want  of  teaching,  renders  her  im- 
pertinent and  talkative ;  her  knowledge,  for  want  of 
judgment  and  experience,  makes  her  fanciful  and 
whimsical.  If  her  temper  be  bad,  want  of  breeding 
makes  her  worse;  and  she  grows  haughty,  insolent, 
and  loud.  If  she  be  passionate,  want  of  manners 
makes  her  a  termagant  and  a  scold.  If  she  be  proud, 
want  of  discretion  (which  is  ill-breeding)  makes  her 
conceited,  fantastic,  and  ridiculous." 

Students  at  Cambridge  in  former  times. — In 
a  sermon  preached  in  1550,  by  T.  Lever,  fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  he  has  drawn  the  following  in- 
teresting picture  of  that  university,  when  they  had 
been  deprived  of  some  of  their  revenues : — **  The  small 
number  of  poor  godly  students  now  remaining  in  Cam- 
bridge, be  not  able  to  tarry  and  continue  their  study  in 
the  university,  for  lack  of  exhibition  and  help.  There 
be  divers  there,  which  rise  daUy  betwixt  four  and  five 
of  the  clock  in  the  nfDming,  and  from  five  until  six  of 
the  clock  use  common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  of 
God's  word,  in  a  common  chapel,  and  from  six  until 
ten  of  the  clock  use  ever  either  private  study  or  com- 
mon lectures.  At  ten  of  the  clock  they  go  to  dinner, 
where  they  be  content  with  a  penny  piece  of  beef 
among  iiij,  having  a  few  porridge  made  of  the  broth  of 
the  same  beef,  with  salt  and  oatmeal  and  nothing  else. 
After  this  splendid  dinner,  they  be  either  teacMng  or 
learning  until  five  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  when 
they  have  a  supper  not  much  better  than  their  dinner. 
Immediately  after  which  they  go  either  to  reasoning  in 
problems,  or  unto  some  other  study,  until  it  be  nine  or 
ten  of  the  clock ;  and  then,  being  without  fire,  are  fain 


to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an  hour  to  get  a  * 
heat  on  their  feet,  when  they  go  to  bed." 

Use  op  Forks  in  bating. —  A  forrigner  remarks, 
in  his  work  on  Great  Britain,  that  an  Englishman  nay 
be  discovered  any  where  if  he  be  observed  at  table, 
because  he  places  his  fork  upon  the  left  side  of  his 
plate  ;  a  Frenchman  by  using  the  fork  alone,  without 
the  knife :  and  a  German  by  planting  it  perpendicu- 
larly into  his  plate ;  and  a  Russian  by  using  it  as  a 
toothpick.  Holding  the  fork  is  a  national  custom,  and 
nations  are  characterised  by  their  peculiarity  in  the 
use  of  the  fork  at  table.  An  afiectation  of  the  French 
usages  in  this  respect  seems  now  to  be  gaining  ground 
in  this  country. 

Remarkable  Incident  in  the  Histort  of  Win- 
crestkr. — During  the  minority  of  Edward  III.,  a 
Parliament  was  held  in  the  castle  of  this  city,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  queen-dowager,  before  which  Edward 
Plantagenet,  third  son  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  Earl 
of  Kent,  was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  throngh 
the  machinations  of  the  dowager,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mareh,  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  without  being  al- 
lowed the  liberty  of  pleading,  or  of  attesting  his  in- 
nocence. On  the  eve  of  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  A.D. 
1330,  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  market-place,  where  he  stood  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  before  any  one  could  be  prevailed  on, 
either  by  thfeats,  or  the  promise  of  reward,  to  onder- 
take  his  execution.  At  length,  a  notorious  condemned 
criminal,  one  who  had  laid  a  long  time  under  sentenoe 
of  death,  in  consideration  of  being  rewarded  with 
his  liberty  and  life,  undertook  the  cruel  business,  which 
was  accordingly  executed,  but  in  a  most  bsirberDus  and 
butcher-like  manner,  amidst  a  numerous  multitude  of 
weeping  spectators. 

Wearing  Stockings.— -Two  centuries  ago,  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  wore  wove  stockings:  one 
century  ago,  not  one  person  in  five  hnndred  wore 
them ;  now,  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  is  without 
them ;  yet,  William  Lea,  the  inventor  of  the  stocking- 
frame,  could  get  no  persQn  to  patronise  his  invention, 
and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Coining. — ^We  sometimes  behold  that  singularity 
of  character  which  joyfully  steps  out  of  the  beaten 
track  for  the  sake  of  bdng  ridiculous;  thus  die 
barber,  to  excite  attention,  exhibited  in  his  window 
green,  blue,  and  yellow  wigs ;  and  thus  N&ah  Bnilock, 
enraptured  with  his  name,  that  of  the  first  navigator, 
and  the  founder  of  the  largest  family  upon  record, 
having  three  sons,  named  them  after  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Shemf  Ham,  Japhet;  and  to  complete  the 
farce,  being  a  man  of  property,  built  an  Ark^  and 
launched  it  upon  the  Derwent,  above  SL  Mary's 
Bridge :  whether  a  Bullock  graced  the  stem,  history  is 
sUent.  Here  Noah  and  his  sons  enjoyed  their  abodet 
and  the  world  their  laugh.  But  nothing  ia  more  com- 
mon than  for  people  to  deceive  each  other,  under  a 
mask.  If  they  publicly  ridiculed  him,  he  privately 
laughed  at  them:  for  it  afterwards  appeared  he  had 
more  sense  than  honesty,  and  more  craft  than  either; 
for  his  disguise  and  retreat  were  to  be  a  security  to 
coin  money.  He  knew  justice  could  not  easily  over- 
take him ;  and  if  it  should,  the  deep  was  ready  to  hide 
his  crimes  and  his  utensils.  Sir  Simon  Degge,  an 
active  magistrate,  who  resided  at  Babington  Hall,  was 
informed  of  Noah's  proceedings,  whom  he  personally 
knew;  the  knight  sent  for  him,  and  told  him,  he  had 
taken  up  a  new  occupation,  and  desired  to  see  a 
specimen  of  his  work ;  Noah  hesitated.  Tlie  magis- 
trate promised  that  no  evil  should  ensue,  provided  he 
relinquished  the  trade.  He  then  pulled  out  a  sixpence, 
and  told  Sir  Simon,  He  oould  make  as  good  work  as 
that.  The  knight  smiled ;  Noah  withdrew,  broke  up 
his  ark,  and  escaped  the  halter. — Hutt(m*9-Hutory  ^ 
Derby, 
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GUILDFORD  DOWNS  AND  FARNHAM. 


Few  relaxations  from  town  labour,  or  town 
occupaUon  of  znj  kind,  are  more  delightful,  or 
more  conducive  to  health,  and  the  inspiring  of 
fresh  actiTity  for  the  winter  campaign,  than  drives 
over  the  surface  of  the  more  diversified  parts  of 
England;  and  though  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and 
some  other  coast  towns  have,  time  out  of  mind, 
been  the  summer  or  early  autumn  retreats  of 
the  Londoners,  until  these  places  have  become 
"  London  all  over," and  literally  tirfta  inruris,  yet  in 
as  far  as  locomotion  is  concerned,  and  pure  air, 
liealth,and  pleasure  during  that  locomotion,  which 
are  the  valuable  parts  of  the  whole  matter,  ten 
thousand  reekings  androckings  onboard  a  Margate 
steanK-boat  are  not  worth  one  little  mile  over  the 
inland  countries  to  the  south-west  of  London. 

I  am  to  speak  chiefly  of  a  district  very  limited 
in  extent,  but  remarkably,  and  I  may  say  delight- 
fully diversified  in  its  character, — the  district 
between  Guildford  and  Famham,  and  the  environs 
of  the  latter  town.  As  the  crow  files  the  dis- 
tance, from  centre  to  centre  of  these  two  towns 
is  not  above  eight  or  nine  miles ;  but  so  varied 
is  the  chairacte^f  the  country,  that  it  is  as  great 
as  would  be  met  with  in  crossing  the  country  in  many 
other  directions, — much  greater  indeed  than  one 
meets  with  on  the  whole  line  from  Dover  to  Liver- 
pool, or  from  London  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Chalk,  chalky  loam,  peat  bog,  and  a  deep  and 
hungry  sand,  which  b  stratified,  but  little  con- 
solidated, are  the  prevailing  characters;  and 
though  they  alternate  with  each  other,  often  at 
very  short  distances,  each  is  so  predominating  in 
the  place  where  it  is  found,  that  it  gives  a  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  vegetation. 

In  that  particular  spot  the  sand  is  the  highest, 
and  forms  a  considerably  elevated  ridge,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  distance,  with 
the  public  road  along  the  summit  of  it.  This 
forms  what  is  called  Guildford  Downs.  It  lies 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  its 
cross  section  is  short  as  compared  with  its  length. 
The  upper  slopes  of  this  are  covered  with  very 
Tigorous  phmtations  of  larches  and  other  members 
of  the  pine  family.  But  this  occurs  only  in 
patches,  though  there  b  little  doubt  that  the 
larch,  which  is  a  sturdy  mountdneer,  and  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  soil,  would  grow  well 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Downs.  That  this 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  where  coal  is  expensive  on  account 
of  its  long  carriage,  notwithstanding  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Wey,  through  Guildford  and  Godal- 
ming,  and  so  on  by  the  Wey  and  Arun  canal,  and 
A  run  to  the  English  Channel.  It  would  be  also 
especially  valuable  at  the  Famham  extremity  of 
the  Downs,  though  Scotch  fir  rather  than  larch  b 
the  prevailing  coniferus  tree  which  has  been 
planted  there.  The  reason  is  as  follows:  the 
neighbourhood  of  Famham  is  a  hop  country,  not 
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in  breadth  indeed,  but  in  patches  of  considerable 
extent,  and  admirably  fitted  for  thb  species  of 
crop,  both  in  their  soil  and  their  exposure.  Hop 
poles  are  a  necessary  and  by  no  means  a  cheap 
article  in  hop  culture ;  and  the  poles  at  present 
in  use  are  chiefiy,  if  not  exclusively,  grown  in 
holts  or  copses,  consisting  of  deciduous  trees ' 
only.  These  must  be  grown  on  good  soil,  in 
order  that  they  may  shoot  up  with  sufficient 
rapidity ;  and  in  order  to  draw  them  up  in  single 
stems,  and  prevent  them  from  branching,  they 
must  be  grown  as  close  as  possible.  Thb  mode 
of  growth  adds  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  in  the  summer  season;  because  a  very 
thick  copse  has  the  compound  property  of  at  once 
harmonising  better  with  the  field,  and  contrasting 
more  strongly  with  it  than  a  forest  of  large  timber 
in  which  the  trees  stand  much  farther  apart  from 
each  other,  and  daylight  gets  in  between  the 
naked  boles,  and  causes  the  margins  of  such  a 
forest  to  look  ragged.  Landscape  gardeners  are 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  correct  this, 
by  letting  the  forest  down  upon  the  field*  by 
means  of  an  intervening  copse,  but  neither  the 
forest  itself  nor  they  who  use  its  timber,  have 
any  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  species  of 
ornamenting,  in  as  much  as  thereby  the  trees  are 
deprived  of  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the 
wood  b  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Copse  grown  poles  of  deciduous  timber  are, 
from  the  rich  soil  and  the  close  shelter,  of  very 
weak  and  spongy  texture ;  and  they  very  soon 
fail  at  the  wet  and  dry  line,  or  just  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  at  which  line  they  are  of  course 
constantly  exposed  to  the  weather,  from  the 
time  that  they  are  required  till  the  hops  are 
ready  for  picking.  Larch  poles  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  free  from  this  objection;  they 
could  be  easily  drawn  up  if  planted  thick  enough ; 
and  as  they  would  require  to  be  planted,  as 
larches  do  not  stool  at  the  roots,  like  deciduous 
trees,  they  might  perhaps  require  longer  time  be- 
fore they  were  drawn  up  to  the  requisite  height; 
but  still  the  ground  which  would  suffice  for  grow- 
ing larches  is  quite  unfit  for  deciduous  copses ; 
and,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  gain  at  once  in 
the  value  of  the  land ;  while  the  larch  plantations 
would  prevent  the  bleak  places  from  being 
washed  by  the  rains  and  scourged  by  the  winds, 
almost  down  to  the  substratum  of  sand,  as  they 
are  in  their  present  exposed  state. 

This,  however,  is  a  small  advantage  compared 
with  the  greater  durability  of  larch  poles ;  and 
something  abo  may  be  said  in  favour  of  their 
more  elegant  and  appropriate  shape.  The  pole 
of  a  larch  is  a  perfect  cone ;  and  therefore  a 
larch  stuck  root  end  into  the  ground  is  far  more 
stable  agunst  the  winds  than  a  deciduous  pole 
of  the  same  dimensions.  The  greater  durability 
of  the  larch,  especially  in  the  ground,  and  at 
2  K 
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the  wet  and  dry  line,  is  its  grand  recommenda^ 
tion  however,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  aay 
that  it  would  last  ten  times  as  long  as  a  common 
copse  pole  ;  so  that,  without  any  reference  to  the 
advantage  of  occupying  inferior  land,  and  leaving 
the  superior  land  for  other  purposes,  it  would 
not  cost  the  hop  grower  above  a  fifth,  or,  at  the 
most,  a  fourth  of  what  the  other  costs.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  for  the  people  themselves 
to  consider;  and  though  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  keep  the  words  ''get  larch  poles  I"  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  all  who  are  interested  in  hop  growing, 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  growing  of  larches 
would  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  district, 
or  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  across  it,  and  that  is 
my  purpose  in  the  meantime. 

Bath,  Guildford,  and  Famham  are  situated  on 
the  Wey,  which  passes  about  northward  through 
the  former,  between  steep  banlLS  on  both  sides, 
but  with  the  greater  part  of  the  town  on  the  east, 
or  right  hand  bank.  Guildford,  though  a  town 
of  some  size,  in  a  fine  situation,  having  an  excel- 
lent county  market,  and  presenting  a  great  deal 
of  bu^ness  and  bustle,  is  not  a  very  pretty  town. 
The  descent  to  the  bridge  is  very  steep,  and  the 
bridge  itself  is  awkward  and  ugly,  so  that  after 
getting  fairly  across  it,  and  beginning  to  ascend 
toward  the  Downs,  one  instinctively  gives  a 
shake  to  the  shoulders  to  ascertain  what  ap- 
proach there  has  been  made  to  a  laxation  of  any 
of  the  cervical  vertebrs. 

The  Wey  comes  to  this  bridge  in  a  sweep 
around  the  left  side  of  the  Downs ;  and  the 
banks  up  to  Godalming,  and  a  little  beyond  it, 
are  finely  wooded;  but  they  are  soon  lost  sight 
of,  as  the  old  road,  which,  according  to  the  old 
fashion  of  pack-horse  engineering,  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns  on  the  eastern  slope,  now  proceeds 
gradually,  in  a  slanting  direction  along  the  north; 
and  for  some  space  no  view  southward  is  obtained. 
When  the  top  is«gained,  it  is  certainly  fine,  and 
finer  in  August,  or  early  in  September,  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  It  is  a  carpet  of 
brown  heather,  which  would  do  no  discredit  to 
the  Grampians,  and  certainly  put  Drumthwacket  to 
utter  shame.  The  soil  is  as  poor,  certainly,  as  is 
that  abomination  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  perfectly  in- 
corrigible, at  least  for  every  useful  vegetable 
except  potatoes,  in  consequence  of  the  depth 
and  unquenchable  thirst  of  the  sand  below.  But 
it  has  a  southern  climate,  and  the  soft  gales  from 
the  Atlantic  are  upon  it,  instead  of  the  weeping 
breath  of  the  weary  north-east,  which  is  always 
ndning  upon  Drumthwacket,  unless  when  it 
snows.  The  heath  is  but  stunted,  it  is  true,  but 
then  it  is  beautifully  close,  and  I  found  it  of  one 
unbroken  purple,  softened  a  little  by  the  brown 
green  of  the  foliage,  and  exceedingly  fragrant 
with  honey,  the  odour  of  which,  with  the  air, 
otherwise  delightfully  sharp  and  pure,  was  per- 
fectly indescribable,  and  unobtainable  in  any 
other  kind  of  situation. 


The  views  from  those  elevated  Downs  are  ex- 
tensive; and  they  are  beautifully  diversified, 
quite  refreshing  as  contrasted  with  the  frowzy 
fields,  and  ragged  hedge-rows  on  the  clays  to 
the  northward  of  the  Thames.  In  these  last, 
fields,  forests,  and  common,  are  so  jumbled 
together,  that  there  is  no  repose  or  relief  about 
them — no  groupmg,  no  chia  oscuro,  to  give 
character  to  the  di£Perent  features,  and  lead  the 
mind  to  generalise  and  remember  them.  The 
trees,  too,  are  often  pollarded,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  skeletons,  or  perhaps  of  trees 
turned  upside  down;  and  assuredly  if  the  tops 
were  stuck  in  the  earth,  and  the  roots  turned  up 
to  the  sky,  they  could  not  look  more  unseemly. 
In  the  landscapes  around  those  south-western 
Downs  the  case  is  very  difierent,  because  the 
diversity  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil,  determine  a  variety  of  characters. 
In  one  place,  there  are  meadows  of  the  finest 
grass,  and  sheep-walks  of  more  scanty  herbage, 
upon  the  chalks.  Then,  every  slope  and  ravine 
too  steep  for  the  plough,  has  its  copse ;  forest 
trees  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  some  places, 
the  grass  and  com  lands  rise  into  fine  swells, 
and  are  scooped  into  equally  fine  hollows  in  the 
alternate  parts,  the  hedge  row#are  neat,  the 
highways  are  like  a  bowling-green ;  and  as  one 
looks  round  with  almost  indescribable  enjoy- 
ment, a  large  patch  of  brown  heather,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less  elevated,  gives  all  the 
richer  parts  the  contrast  arising  from  the  very 
last  approach  to  sterility  which  one  is  prepared 
for  in  a  temperate  climate. 

The  Famham  end  of  the  Downs  is,  as  we  have 
said,  more  wooded  than  the  other,  and  the  pre^ 
vailing  tree  on  much  of  the  high  ground  is  fir. 
In  passuig  along  where  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  has  cut  down  the  sand  bank  fiK>m  those 
firs,  the  roots  have  played  freaks  which  I  at 
least  never  saw  played  by  the  roots  of  the  same 
trees.  The  removal  of  the  soil  from  the  one  side, 
first,  by  the  cutting  down,  and  then  by  the 
embanking,  has  not  only  deprived  the  roots  next 
the  road  of  all  nourishment,  but  has  acted  as  a 
complete  drainage  to  those  which  go  the  other 
way.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  top  root  has 
struck  downwards  in  the  open  air  to  a  consider- 
able length,  and  acquired  a  diameter  not  much 
less  than  that  of  the  bole  above ;  and  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  a  number  of  new  roots 
have  been  put  out  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so 
that,  as  seen  from  the  bank,  the  tree  presents 
the  curious  spectacle  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
story  of  roots,  with  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet, 
of  straight  bole  between  them. 

This  is  a  curious  habit  of  the  fir,  and  one 
which  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
wish  to  improve  those  surfaces  over  deep  sand« 
which  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  any  species 
of  fanning.  The  lower  story  of  roots,  which  the 
tree  has  put  out,  to  serve  its  necessity,  go  into 
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tb«  pure  SBikd,  and  the  trees  (for  I  obsenred 
several)  are  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  any  of 
the  rest;  therefore  it  establishes  the  &ct,  that 
firs  will  grow  in  pure  sand.  The  same  fact  is 
established  in  those  places  of  Bagshot  heath,  and 
other  expanses  of  heather,  which  have  been 
planted  with  this  kind  of  timber,  only  the  trees 
most  be  planted  m  masses,  so  that  the  one  may 
shelter  the  other,  as  planted  firs  seldom  or  never 
are  worth  any  thing,  either  in  shape  or  sise  when 
they  stand  singly. 

One  is  i^t  to  wonder  why  all  the  choice 
honey  contained  in  the  blooms  of  those  extensive 
heathy  districts  is  sofPered  to  be  washed  away 
by  the  autumnal  rains,  and  carried  to  the  ocean. 
We  send  to  Narbonne,  and  Cape  Roses,  and 
many  other  heathery  districte  of  the  Pyrenees 
for  honey,  and  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  at  the 
same  tune  ^t  we  allow  to  be  lost  firom  our  own 
heaths  a  hundred  weight,  yearly,  for  every  pound 
that  is  imported.  If  this  is  wisdom,  where  shall 
we  look  for  folly  in  such  matters?  There  are  a 
good  many  hives  about  the  margins  of  some  of 
these  expanses  of  heather ;  and  where  there  are 
cottages  there  are  some  spotted  over  here  and 
there ;  but  they  are  comparatively  few,  and  the 
honey  which  is  obtained  is  not  a  drop  in  the 
backet  as  compared  with  that  which  is  lost; 
and  therefore,  if  government,  or  whoever  else 
may  have  the  control  of  those  places,  will  not 
tarn  them  to  any  better  purpose,  surely,  they 
might  contrive  to  stock  them  with  bee-hives 
while  the  heather  is  in  bloom,  as  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  rich  and  fiowery  enough  for  pre- 
serving the  stock  of  bees  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

In  escaping  from  the  fir  plantations  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Downs,  one  speeouy  comes 
in  sight  of  Famham.  The  grounds  here  are  very 
beautiful.  The  surfisu^e  is  much  diversified  and 
so  is  the  soil.  There  are  still  some  naked 
heights  in  view,  and  there  are  hanging  woods 
and  copses,  and  csier  beds,  and  a  great  variety 
of  legneous  vegetation.  But  there  are  very  fine 
open  g^es,  rich  fields  in  good  cultivation,  and 
hop  gardens  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  ap- 
parently of  the  best  soil,  and  kept  in  the  finest 
order.  The  hop  ground  in  most  of  this  part  of 
England  is  a  light  coloured  clayey  soil,  but  at 
the  same  time  containing  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  ehalk  and  flint  earth.     I  believe  a  great 


part  of  it  is  formed  of  the  substance  of  a  white 
splintery  rock  below,  which  moulders  with  the 
rain  and  frost.  It  is  of  course  expensive  to  farm, 
as  all  hop  grounds  are,  but  it  pays  welL  In  the 
present  year,  I  was  informed  that  many  of  the 
gardens  have  been  sold  at  one  hundred  pounds 
an  acre,  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  expense  of 
gathering  and  preparing  the  crop.  The  rents 
and  expenses  of  those  first  rate  gardens  are  of 
course  both  high;  but  still  in  &vourable  years 
the  profit  to  the  grower  must  be  very  great.  I 
heard  that  some  of  the  very  choice  gardens  are 
worth  twenty  pounds  an  acre  in  rent,  but  I  can- 
not speak  to  the  fact  as  of  my  own  knowledge. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  present  is  an  extra- 
ordinary hop  season,  at  least  in  that  part  of 
England,  and  that  there  has  been  nothmg  like  it 
for  ten  years  at  the  least.  The  hop  gardens  are 
certainly  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  poles  are  high, 
the  binds  fine  and  strong,  the  leaves,  where  they 
can  be  seen  for  clusters,  are  perfect,  the  produce 
is  exceedingly  abundant,  there  is  no  trace  of 
blight  or  of  fly,  and  the  whole  crop  is  a  perfectly 
uniform  and  fine  colour.  Of  course  there  are 
differences,  arising  from  difference  of  soil  and 
mansgement,  but  I  allude  only  to  those  gardens 
which  are  held  to  be  of  first  rate  quality. 

In  such  a  season,  the  hop  picking  time  is  a 
joyous  one.  Men,  women,  and  children  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  women  and  children 
especially,  in  waggon-loads  from  London,  were 
thronging  towards  Famham,  or  crowding  round 
the  habitations  of  the  hop  growers ;  then  there 
was  a  general  carrying  of  those  barrow  trussels, 
across  which  the  poles  are  laid,  and  a  falling 
and  carrying  of  poles — the  labour  chiefly  of  the 
men ;  while  the  hands  of  the  women  and  children 
were  nibbling  and  picking,  and  the  whole  was 
going  on  with  no  lack  of  heartiness  and  glee. 
Autumn  is  the  season  for  the  country,  just  when 
decay  tips  the  extremities  of  the  trees  with  their 
first  tint  of  russet ;  the  country  air  at  this  time  is 
also  more  healthy  than  in  the  season  of  growth, 
and  the  labour  is  more  delightful,  because  the 
reward  is  now  in  the  hand  of  the  labourer. 
Famham  is  beautifully  situated  and  remarkably 
clean ;  and  a  ride  along  the  Downs  from  Guild- 
ford to  Famham  would  amply  repay  the  two  or 
three  hours  which  it  requires  from  an  admiring 
visitor.  T.  E. 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

SSCOND  ABTICLE. 


As  the  child  advances  in  age,  new  passions 
and  affections  call  daily  for  our  notice ;  and  as  its 
mental  education  simultaneously  progresses,  and 
it  is  eoBBtantly  acquiring  an  increased  knowledge 
of  external  objects,  we  are  furnished  by  this  pro- 


gress and  knowledge  with  additional  and  power- 
ful instraments  for  influencing  its  moral  nature. 
He  displays  but  a  Small  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart  v^ho  hopes  by  an  apothegm  to  cx- 
tingubh  the  passion  of  jealousy,  or  to  repress 
2x2 
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the  cravings  of  ambition  by  a  dry  statement  of 
the  unquestionable  truth  that  all  is  vanity.  But 
still  the  natural  feeling  of  emulation,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  jealousy,  can  be  restrained 
within  just  and  wholesome  limits,  by  calling 
into  play  the  family  affection  and  compassion, 
which  are  equally  original  elements  of  the 
moral  constitution:  and  the  love  of  reputation 
may  be  prevented  from  growing  into  a  dangerous 
ambition,  by  encouraging,  along  with  the  affec- 
tions just  mentioned,  a  development  of  the  con- 
science, or  moral  sense,  and  of  the  sense  of  pro- 
perty, both  of  which  we  conceive  to  be  inherent 
in  our  nature.  The  child  may  in  this  way  be 
practically  shown,  that  while  a  generous  rivalry 
in  its  sports  and  lessons  is  not  forbidden,  still  that 
benevolence  and  natural  affection  for  its  brothers 
and  playmates  teach  it  to  stop  short,  in  every 
instance,  of  carrying  this  so  fieir  as  to  wound 
the  persons  or  feelings  of  others;  and,  again, 
that  while  it  may  be  lawfully  anxious  to  obtain 
credit  and  praise  from  its  teachers,  still  that  its 
sense  of  property  forbids  it  to  seek  for  either,  by 
making  an  unpermitted  use  of  the  labour  of 
others,  and  its  conscience  peremptorily  interdicts 
any  advantage  which  might  be  attained  by  the 
assertion  of  an  untruth.  In  this  way  we  avoid 
overtaxing  nature,-^we  do  not  vainly  denounce 
or  attempt  to  obliterate  forces  whicli  are  as  much 
part  of  our  moral  frame  as  hunger  is  of  our 
physical; — we  do  not  tell  the  hungry  man  he 
shall  not  eat,  because  gluttony  is  a  vice,  but  we 
furnish  him  with  a  guide  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  which  is  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary. Above  all,  the  restraining  principles,  (if 
one  may  be  preferred  to  another,)  we  should  be 
inclined  to  endeavour  with  most  care  to  bring  into 
activity  the  sense  of  property  and  conscience,  or 
the  moral  sense,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  terms  it.  Upon 
these  the  well-being  of  society  mainly  depends : 
if  not  encouraged  in  early  childhood,  they  are  of 
all  others  the  most  likely  to  remain  dormant ;  but 
if  once  well  developed  in  the  child,  they  require 
a  long  course  of  vice  for  their  overthrow. 

The  progress  of  mental  knowledge  may  be 
brought  into  useful  operation,  by  directing  the 
growing  faculties  of  the  child  to  such  por- 
tions of  the  general  plan  of  nature  as  may  be 
within  its  comprehension.  Admiration  for  the 
skill  of  Providence  may,  at  a  very  early  age, 
be  excited,  by  calling  attention  to  the  more 
obvious  adaptations  of  means  to  ends  in  the  forms 
of  animals,  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  mode 
of  distribution  of  water  over  the  earth,  &c.,  and 
a  perception  of  beauty  can  be  called  up  in  a  very 
young  mind,  by  the  colours  and  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  the  influence  of  music.  From  all 
these  the  watchful  parent  can  derive  practical 
lessons  of  humility  and  love,  which  would  be 
sought  in  vain  in  the  maxims  of  a  dry  morality. 
To  work  out  in  practice  the  principles  which  we 
have  attempted  to  lay  down,  we  are  well  aware 


would  require  qualifications,  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  teacher,  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  but  the 
nearer  we  can  approach  to  them,  the  more  likelj 
are  we  to  produce  the  mens  stma,  which  we  feel 
confident  is  fully  as  certain  of  producing  as  of 
iuhabituig  the  corpus  samtm. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  religious  instruction 
as  a  part  of  moral  education,  because  we  have 
been  considering  the  management  of  the  nnoral 
fiiculties  as  they  exist  in  the  natural  man ;  we  are 
deeply  convinced,  however,  of  its  necessity  and 
importance ;  and  we  are  firmly  of  opinioOt  tbat  in 
no  way  can  we  promote  the  interests  of  an  in- 
dividual, both  as  regards  himself  and  his  rela- 
tions with  society,  so  effectually  as  by  encourag- 
ing in  him  early  habits  of  religious  observances ; 
in  no  way  can  we  so  surely  call  forth  and 
strengthen  his  best  affections,  as  by  early  setting 
before  his  view  the  living  truths  of  revelation. 

During  the  period  of  childhood,  (that  is,  until 
the  eighth  year,)  education  should  have  for  its 
main  object  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  qualities; 
and  that,  during  the  same  period,  the  intellect 
will  be  pretty  fully  occupied  in  obtaining  such 
most  necessary  ii^ormation  as  can  be  acquired 
by  the  use  of  the  senses  without  much  Jbnmai 
assistance,  and  therefore  that  schooling,  properly 
so  called,  should  not  be  commenced,  at  the  very 
earliest,  before  the  termination  of  the  sixth  year. 
Until  then,  the  confinement  of  a  school  is  in- 
jurious to  the  bodily  health,  and  not  required  for 
tiie  mental  improvement  of  the  child.  In  coming 
to  tiiese  conclusions,  we  may  appear  to  under- 
value those   useful   inventions  of  late   yean— 
in&nt  schools.    We  conceive,  however,  that  they 
have  a  specific  purpose,  and  that,  when   well 
regulated,  they  effect  that  purpose  usefully — 
namely,  ft  take  charge  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  large  cities,  when  their  parents  are  en- 
gaged in  their  daily  labour,  and  unable  to  attend 
to  their  wants.     In  this  view,  their  value  is  in- 
estimable ;  but  still  they  are  but  the  substitution 
of  a  lesser  for  a  greater  evil ;  all  the  ties  of  social 
affection,  of  well  regulated   obedience,  and   of 
mutual  co-operation,  which  constitute  the  bonds 
of  society,  are   learned  by  the   infant   in   the 
domestic  circle,  and  can  be  learned  no  where 
else ;  and  if '  we  can  leave  it  in  the  care  of  an 
intelligent  mother,  and  in   the   society  of  its 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  should  not  send  it  to  an 
infant  school,  where  it  is  governed  by  and  asso- 
ciated with  strangers,  with  none  of  whom  it  is 
likely  to  have  natural  sympathies.     What  the 
child  may  be  expected  to  gain  specifically  in 
these  schools,  beyond  mere  protection,  can  only 
be  regularity  of  habits,   which   certainly  is  oi 
great  importance,  but  not  so  great  as  to  counter- 
vail the  advantages  of  a  well  regulated  domestic 
circle.     We  conceive  that  infant  schools,  though 
most  serviceable  in  large  cities  for  the  poor,  are 
totally  unfitted  for  children  of  more  opulent 
parents.     With  the  latter,  the  system  might  be 
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characterised,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  has  done  an« 
other  artificial  system,  as  "a  taking  to  pieces 
of  the  actual  framework  of  society,  and  re-consti- 
tuting it  in  a  new  way  or  on  new  principl< 


which  is  altogether  fruitless  of  good,  and  often 
fruitful  of  sorest  evil,  both  to  the  happmess  and 
virtue  of  the  commonwealth. 


BEGGARS  AND  PAUPERISM. 


**  But  why,"  sud  Erich  to  his  neighbour,  "  are 
you  disgusted  with  most  of  the  works  of  the 
Flemish  school  here  ?  " 

'*  Because  they  represent  so  many  tatterde- 
malions and  beggars,"  answered  the  rich  man, 
"  nor  are  these  Netherlanders  the  sole  objects  of 
mj  dislike;  I  hate  particularly  that  Spaniard, 
MuriUo,  on  that  account,  and  even  a  great  num- 
ber of  your  Italians.  It  is  melancholy  enough 
that  one  cannot  escape  this  vermin  in  the  streets 
and  market  places,  nay,  even  in  our  yery  houses ; 
bat  tliat  an  artist  should  requure  me  besides  to 
amuse  myself  with  this  noisome  crew  upon  a 
motley  canvass,  is  expecting  rather  too  much 
from  my  patience."* 

"Perhaps,  then,"  said  Edward,  ^Quintin 
Matsys  would  suit  you,  who  so  frequently  sets 
before  us,  with  such  truth  and  vigour,  money- 
changers at  their  counters,  with  coins  and  led- 
gers." 

"  Not  so  either,  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  "  that  we  can  see  easily,  and  without 
exertion  in  reality.  If  I  am  to  be  entertained 
with  a  painting,  I  would  have  stately  royal 
scenes,  abundance  of  massy  silk  stufis,  crowns, 
and  purple  mantles,  pages,  and  blackamoors ;  that, 
combined  with  a  perspective  of  palaces,  and 
great  squares,  and  down  broad  straight  streets, 
elevates  the  soul ;  it  often  puts  me  in  spirits  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  am  never  tured  of  seeing  it 
over  and  over  again." 

-  Undoubtedly,"  said  Erich,  «  Paul  Veronese, 
and  several  other  Italians  have  done  many  ca- 
pital things  in  this  department  also." 

**  What  say  you  to  a  marriage  of  Cana  in  this 
maimer?"  asked  Edward. 

**  All  eating,"  replied  the  old  man,  **  grows 
tiresome  in  pictures,  because  it  never  stirs  frt>m 
its  place  ;  and  the  roast  peacocks  and  high-built 
pasties,  as  well  as  the  cup-bearers  half-bent 
double,  are  in  all  such  representations,  annoying 
things.  But  it  is  a  different  case  when  they 
are  drawing  a  little  Moses  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  king's  daughter  is  standing  by,  in  her  most 
costly  attire,  surrounded  by  richly  dressed  ladies, 
who  might  themselves  pass  for  princesses,  men 
with  halberts  and  armour,  and  even  dwarfs  and 
dogs:  I  cannot  express  how  delighted  I  am 
when  I  meet  with  one  of  these  stories,  which  in 
my  youth  I  was  forced  to  read  in  the  uneasy 
confinement  of  a  gloomy  school-room,  so  glo- 

*  IhlB  ma  wu  aa  eoonomitt  of  the  wont  kind,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  political  economy. 


riously  dressed  up  ;  but  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Wal- 
ther,  have  too  few  things  of  this  sort ;  most  of 
your  pictures  are  for  the  feelings,  and  I  never 
wish  to  be  affected,  and  least  of  all  by  works  of 
art ;  nor,  indeed,  am  I  ever  so,  but  only  pro- 
voked." 

"  Still  worse,"  began  young  Eisenschlicht,  "  is 
the  case  with  our  comedies.  When  we  leave 
an  agreeable  company,  and,  after  a  brilliant  en- 
tertainment, step  into  the  lighted  theatre,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  we  should  interest  our- 
selves in  the  variety  of  wretchedness,  and  pitiful 
distress  that  is  here  served  up  for  our  amuse- 
ment? Would  it  not  be  possible  to  adopt  the  same 
laudable  regulation  which  is  established  by  the 
police  in  most  cities,  to  let  me  subscribe  once 
for  all  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  and  then  not  be 
incommoded  any  fieirther  by  the  tattered  and 
hungry  individuals  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  convenient,  undoubtedly,"  said 
Edward,  **  but  whether  absolutely  laudable,  either 
as  a  regulation  of  police,  or  a  maxim  of  art,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  For  my  own  part,  1  cannot 
resist  a  feeling  of  pity  towards  the  individual 
unfortunates,  and  would  not  wish  to  do  so, 
though,  to  be  sure,  one  is  unseasonably  disturbed; 
impudently  importuned,  and,  sometimes,  even 
grossly  imposed  upon. 

'^  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  cried  Sophia,  *'  I  can- 
not endure  those  dumb  blind  books,  in  which 
one  is  to  write  one's  name,  in  order  placidly  to 
rely  upon  an  invisible  board  of  management, 
which  is  to  relieve  the  distress  as  far  as  possible. 
In  many  places  even  it  is  desired  that  the  chari- 
table should  engage  to  give  nothing  to  indivi- 
duals ;  *  but  how  is  it  possible  to  resist  the  sight 
of  woe  ?  When  I  give  to  him  who  complains 
to  me  of  his  distress,  I,  at  all  events,  see  his 
momentary  joy,  and  may  hope  to  have  comforted 
him." 

'<  This  is  the  very  thing,"  sud  the  old  mer- 
chant, '*  which,  in  all  countries,  maintains  men- 
dicity, that  we  cannot  and  will  not  rid  ourselves 
of  this  petty  feeling  of  soft-headed  vanity  and 
mawkish  philosophy.  This  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  that  renders  the  betterf  measures  of  states 
abortive  and  impracticable. 

"  You  are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  from 
those  Swiss  whom  I  heard  of,"  said  Edward,  **  it 

*  Surely  H.  B.  must  have  read  this. 

*t*  This  ii  the  very  eiaence  of  the  new  blasphemy.  This  ge- 
neral Bjitem  will  be  found  to  require  modification  in  a  snuill 
parish  of  fifty  louls ;  how  can  it  be  enforced  throughout  a 
whole  nation  without  ftigfatful  •nfforing  ?— S.  T.  C. 
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was  in  a  Catholic  canton,  where  an  old  beggar 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  alms 
on  stated  days»  and,  as  the  rustic  solitude  did 
not  allow  much  trade  and  commerce,  was  ac- 
counted, in  almost  every  house,  one  of  the  fa- 
mily. It  happened,  however,  that  once,  when  he 
called  at  a  cottage,  where  the  inmates  were  ex- 
tremely busied  in  attending  a  woman  in  labour, 
in  the  confusion  and  anxiety  for  the  patient»  he 
met  with  a  refusal  When,  after  repeating  his 
request,  he  really  obtained  nothing,  he  turned 
angrily  away,  and  cried  as  he  departed, '  Well,  I 
promise  you,  you  shall  find  I  do  not  come  again, 
and  then  you  may  see  where  you  can  catch  an- 
other beggar."* 

All  laughed,  except  Sophia,  who  would  have  It 
that  the  beggar's  threat  was  perfectly  rational,  and 
concluded  with  these  words,  **  Surely  if  it  were 
put  out  of  our  power  to  perform  acts  of  bene- 
volence, our  life  itself  would  become  poor  enough. 
If  it  were  possible  that  the  impulse  of  pity  could 
die.  in  us,  there  would  be  a  melancholy 
prospect  for  our  joy  and  our  pleasure.  The  man 
who  b  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  bestow, 
receives  more  than  the  poor  taker.  Alas,  it  b 
the  only  thing,"  she  added  with  great  emotion, 
"  that  can  at  all  excuse  and  mitigate  the  harsh- 
ness of  property,  the  cruelty  of  possession,  that 
a  part  of  what  is  disproportionately  accumulated 
is  dropped  upon  the  wretched  creatures  who  are 
pining  below  us,  that  it  may  not  be  utterly  foiy 
gotten  that  we  are  all  brethren."* 

The  father  looked  at  her  with  a  disapproving 
ur,  and  was  on  the  point  of  saying  somethings 
when  Edward,  his  beaming  eyes  fixed  on  the 
moist  eyes  of  the  miud,  interposed  with  vehe- 
mence, *'  If  the  majority  of  mankind  were  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  we  should  live  in  a 
different  and  a  better  world.  We  are  struck 
with  horror  when  we  read  Of  the  distress  that 
awaits  the  innocent  traveller  in  wildernesses,  and 
deserts  of  foreign  climes,  or  of  the  terrible  fate 
which  wastes  a  ship^s  crew  on  the  inhospitable 
sea,  when  in  their  sorest  need,  no  vessel  or  no 
coast  will  appear  on  the  immeasurable  expanse  } 
we  are  struck  with  horror  when  monsters  of  the 
deep  tear  to  pieces  the  unfortunate  mariner. 
And  yet  do  we  live  in  great  cities,  as  upott  the 
peak  of  a  promontory.  Where,  immediately  at  our 
feet,  all  this  woe,  the  same  horrible  spectacle 
displays  itself  only  more  slowly,  and  therefore 
the  more  cruelly?  "f  But  from  the  midst  of  our 
concerts  and  banquets,  and  from  the  8afe*hold  of 
*  I  know  nothing  go  Indieroni,  and,  at  th«  latne  iitts,  to 
Affecting,  SB  this  litUe  incident,  tad  tin  after  ranaika  ef  So- 
phia :  the  very  esaence  of  femuiity  aeema  to  apeak  in  the 
few  and  delicate,  yet  true  and  touching  wordi.  I  am  not 
aahamed  to  aay,  that  when  I  fint  lead  them,  the  teara  came 
into  my  eye8,and  ofUtt,  aa  I  hatre  fead  Aem  afaice  to  otheraw 
I  cannot  refoun  from  praying  iswaidly  that  thi  tfabe  may 
be  fitr  diatant  when  each  ienttmeati  ahidl  be  aconted  by  oor 
women.— S.  T.  C. 

t  Say  flelfiahnei8»  for  the  opolentht^  not  a  monopoly  (^ 

cruelty. 


our  opulence,  we  look  down  into  tills  tbjm, 
where  the  shapes  of  misery*  are  tortured  smd 
wasted  in  a  thousand  fearful  groups,  as  in  Dantes* 
iniagery ;  and  do  not  venture  even  to  raise  their 
eyes  to  us,  because  they  know  what  a  cold  look 
they  meet,  when  their  cry  rouses  us  at  times 
out  of  the  torpor  of  our  cold  apathy." 

''These,"  sidd  the  elder  Eisenschlicht,  "are 
youthful  exaggerations :  I  still  maintain,  the 
really  good  citisen,  the  genuine  patriot,  ought  not 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  urged  by  a  momentary 
emotion  to  support  beggary.  Let  him  bestow 
on  those  charitable  institutions  as  much  as  he  can 
conveniently  spare;  but  let  him  not  waste  his 
slight  means,  which  ought,  in  this  respect,  also 
to  be  subservient  to  the  higher  views  of  the  state. 
For  in  the  opposite  ease,  what  is  it  he  does  ? 
He  promotes  by  his  weakness,  nay,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  call  it  a  voluptuous  itching  of  the 
heart,  imposture,  lazmess,  and  impudence^  and 
withdraws  his  little  contribuUon  from  real  poverty, 
which,  after  all,  he  cannot  always  meet  with  or 
discern.  Should  we,  however,  be  willing  to  ac^ 
knowledge  that  overcharged  picture  of  wretch- 
edness to  be  correct,  what  good,  even  in  tfaia 
case,  can  a  smgle  mdividual  effect?  Is  it  in 
his  power  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
wretch  who  is  driven  to  despair  ?  What  does 
it  avail  to  give  relief  for  a  smgle  day  or  hour  ? 
The  unfortunate  being  will  only  fisel  his  mi- 
sery the  more  deeplyi  if  he  cannot  change  his 
state  into  a  happy  one ;  he  will  grow  still  more 
dissatisfied,  still  more  wretched,  and  I  injure  in- 
stead of  benefitting  him." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,"  exclaimed  Edward*  **  if 
you  would  not  have  me  think  harshly  of  yoH*  for 
it  sounds  to  me  like  blasphemy.  What  the  poor 
man  gains  in  such  a  moment  of  sunshine  I  Oh, 
sur,  he  who  is  accustomed  to  be  thrust  out  of 
the  society  of  men« — he,  for  whom  there  ia  no 
holiday,  no  market-place,  no  society,  and  scarcely 
a  church ;  for  whom  ceremony,  courtesy,  and 
all  the  attentions  which  every  man  usually  pays 
to  his  neighbour,  are  extinct;  this  wretched 
creature,  for  whom,  hi  public  walks  and  vernal 
nature,  there  shoots  and  blossoms  nothing  but 
contempt,  often  turns  his  dry  eye  to  heaven  and 
the  stars  above  him,  and  sees  there  even  nothing 
but  vacancy  and  doubts ;  but  in  such  an  hour 
as  that  which  unexpectedly  bestows  on  him  a 
more  liberal  boon,  and  enables  him  to  return  to 
his  gloomy  hovel,  to  cheer  his  pining  family  with 
more  than  momentary  comfort,  faith  in  God*  in 
his  Father,  agam  rises  m  his  heart;  he  becomes 
once  more  a  man,  he  feels  agun  Uie  ndghbour* 
hood  of  a  brother,  and  can  again  love  him  and 
himselt  Happy  the  rich  man  who  can  promote 
this  faith,  who  can  bestow  with  the  visible  the 

•  Say,  niher,  tka  paaiahflWBta  the  aelihh  aaek  to  hillict 
nponthoaeby  and  thioogh  whom  they  have  the  opportonity  of 
^mdafamgi .  All  men  might  be  hnptorident,  wad  all  weald 
be  better  if  all  were  Isriahiprafeae,  and  geasraoiu  Itwoall 
not  be  pofiible  for  all  to  be  aelfiah  and  gnaping.— S.  T.  C. 
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inrisible  gift;  and  woe  to  the  prodigal  who, 
through  his  criminal  thoughtlessness,  deprives 
himself  of  those  means  of  being  a  man  among 
men ;  for  most  severely  will  his  feelings  pnnish 
him,  for  having  poured  out  in  streams  in  the  wil- 
derness, like  a  heartless  baribarian,  the  refreshing 
draughty  of  which  a  simple  drop  might  have 
cheered  hid  brother  who  lay  drooping  under  the 


load  of  his  wearisome  existence."  He  could 
not  utter  the  last  words  without  a  tear ;  he  co- 
yered  his  face,  and  did  not  observe  that  the 
strangers  and  Erich  had  taken  leave  of  their 
host ;  Sophia  too  wept,  but  she  roused  herself 
and  recovered  her  composure,  as  her  father  r^ 
turned.— GoilmdS^e. 


BRITAIN. 


CHAPTBB  TI. 


THE   8AX0-BEITI8H  PSBIOD. 


Thk  Saxons,  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  the 
Teutonic,  and  who,  like  the  Greeks  and  Egypt- 
ians, boasted  of  being  god-descended,  obeyed  the 
mritation  of  the  Britons ;  for  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
in  three  rude  ships,  were  soon  in  the  channel, — 
served  their  masters  six  years,  and,  when  weary, 
bvited  other  Saxons,  to  the  number  of  about  five 
thousand ;  who,  havmg  placated  the  Pic  is,  and 
wandng  provisions,  attacked  the  natives,  and. 


after  much  bloodshed,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  Success  encouraged  others,  who,  when 
weary  of  plunder,  colonised;  but  it  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  last  swarm, 
under  Credda,  had  seated  themselves  in  the  fair 
fields  of  Britain. 

The  following  table  exhibits  several  things  of 
importance  relative  to  the  heptarchy,  that  is, 
seven  kingdoms,  or  octarchy,  (Northumbria  at 
first  having  been  named  Deira,)  as  sometimes  the 
Saxon  government  was  called  :— 


1 .  The  kingdom  of  Kent, 
fyandtd  hj  Hengiit  in  .    475 
and  ended  in  ...    •     823 . 

2.  West  Saxons,  or  Wenex, 
fonoded  by  Cerdic  .  .  575 
ended 1060 

S.  EaatAnf^eri, 
founded  bfUffia.    .    •    575 
ended  in 793. 

4.  South  Sazona,  orSnaaex, 
fennded  by  Elk  in  .  .  491 
coded  in 600 

5.  Beat  Saxona,  or  Eiaex,' 
foonded  by  Erchovin  •  527 
ended  in 746 

6*  Nordramherhnd, 
fimnded  by  Id*  .    .     .    574 

ended  fai 792 

7.  Kingdom  of  Hercia, 
founded  by  Credda  •    •    582 
ended  hi 847 


indnding  Kent  It  had  aeventeen  kings  in  it; 

induding{N«fo^^  h^  ftrtjrteen  kinga. 

including  Suasex  and  Surrey.  Governed  hy  ten  kings, 

including    Middleaex  and  part  of  Hertford,    had  thirteen  Idnga, 

r  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoro- 1 
.indnding^  land,  Northumberland,  and  Scot-  Vhad  twenty-four  ki^ga. 
[land  to  the  Frith  of  Edinhro'y      J 

,  including         All  the  middle  of  Britain.        It  had  twenty  kinga. 


Among  these,  one  was  often  superior  to  the 
rest;  and  out  of  the  Saxon  kings,  seven  are 
mentioned  who  had  the  title  of  Btetwalda,  or 
Britain-wieldier,-^namel7,  Ella,  Ceardlin,  EUiel- 
bert,  Redwald,  Edwb,  Oswald,  and  Oswbo. 

The  Britons  resisted  their  settlement  with 
irregular,  heartless^  and  in&tuated  forces;  and 
were  so  mutually  at  variance,  and  lost  to  patriotic 
feeling,  thai  while  the  SuLons  were  pillaging 
Aeir  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards, 
burning  their  towns  and  libraries,  destroying  their 
churches,  statues,  and  fortifications,  steeping  their 
hmd  with  blood,  and  crowding  it  with  idols,  and 
lapng  m  the  roots  of  eight  distinct  kingdoms, 
the  Britons  were  engaged  against  the  Visigoths 
00  the  continent.  From  the  foolish  multitude 
most  be  excepted  Natanleod,  Ambrosius,  a  Ro* 
aun-Briton»  Domiud,  Arien,  and   Arthur,  the 


burden  of  poets,  who,  having  despised  the  wretch 
Yortigem,  yet,  for  want  of  the  co-operation  o^ 
their  countrymen,  resisted  in  Tarn ;  for  in  a  baW 
tie  at  Wippidfleet,  tweWe  British  chiefs  fell,  and 
thousands  of  the  people;  and  in  a  few  years 
after,  in  another  as  fatal  battie,  Hengist  estab* 
lished  himself,  and  finally  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
natives.  Tillage  was  neglected,  tiie  trades  were 
useless,  the  merchant  was  afraid,  and  tiie  stholar, 
and  multitudes  besides,  withdrew  to  Britany, 
while  the  old  British  population,  slaughtered  in 
frightful  heaps,  melted  gradual]^  to  the  banka 
of  the  Severn,  and  ultimately  beyond  the.  Welsh 
mountains,  where,  with  time  to  repent  of  their 
pusillanimous  expatriation,  they  slid  back  again 
to  sava^m.  Others,  who  escaped  this  happi- 
ness, and  fell  to  the  Saxon,  of  whatever  sex,  age, 
or  station,  were  made  absolute  slaves,  and  either 
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sold,  given,  or  chaffered*about  to  the  victors,  with 
the  lands  which  they  had  lately  owned.  These 
never  rose  in  defence  of  their  rights,  but  the 
emigrants  to  Wales  made  desperate  efforts,  till 
853,  to  force  themselves  back  upon  their  pillaged 
houses,  which  was  impossible.  Temporary  ad- 
vantages they  indeed  gained,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  the  Saxons  perished  in  these  incursions ; 
but  the  roots  of  their  power  lay  too  deep  to  be 
easily  eradicated ;  for  having  ruined  the  Roman- 
Britons,  they  stuck  fast  to  the  soil,  living  in 
hovels  of  mire,  on  mutual  plunder,  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  they  had  arrived,  before  they 
emerged  either  from  their  idols  or  their  bar- 
barity. 

Before  the  Saxons  went  to  war,  they  had 
numerous  tricks  of  divination ;  hence  the  diviner, 
sorcerer,  and  the  augur,  were  common  but  power- 
ful characters,  and  charms,  omens,  and  presages, 
were  countless.  They  often  tried  to  procure 
one  of  their  enemies,  and  matching  him  with 
one  of  themselves,  found  out  his  modes  of  war- 
fare. Before  a  war  or  a  piratical  expedition, 
even  after  they  became  Christians,  they  would 
confess  to  their  priest,  fast,  and  take  the  sacra- 
ment. They  advanced  to  battle  in  wedge-like 
form,  with  yells,  songs,  and  the  utmost  uproar 
they  could  raise  with  their  arms. 

The  Saxons  were  of  gigantic  stature,  of  san- 
guine complexion,  of  beautiful  shapes,  (so  fine 
were  the  shapes  of  these  Saxons,  that  prisoners 
and  criminals  were  often,  on  this  account,  libe- 
rated,) haughty  and  hospitable,  had  reddish  hair, 
blue  eyes,  were  capable  of  any  fkUgues,  were 
long  lived,  desperately  courageous,  and  credu- 
lous. They  had  no  cavalry.  When  they  first 
came,  their  ships  were  planks  sided  with  osiers 
and  skins.  Their  weapons  were  a  target  on  the 
left  arm,  a  spear,  a  sword,  and  a  heavy  battle-axe. 
Afterwuds  they  used  the  war  horse,  which  they 
almost  worshipped,  but  slit  his  nostrils  and  plugged 
his  ears,  to  make  him  insensible  to  the  noise  of 
battle ;  and  they  soon  constructed  a  rude  descrip- 
tion of  war-ships.  They  were  all  bound  to  some 
chief,  than  whose  countless  and  ferocious  contests 
nothing  can  be  more  tedious.  The  nobility  was 
at  first  a  rabble,  whose  distinction  depended  on 
chance  and  power,  which  as  often  sunk  them  to  dis- 
grace as  raised  them  to  command ;  which  it  was  a 
rare  fortune  indeed  for  one  to  retain.  The  Saxons 
wore  their  beard  till  they  had  slain  an  enemy; 
breeches  of  woollen ;  belts,  often  studded  or  gilt, 
in  which  their  swords  hung;  a  close  tunic,  orna- 
mented with  bits  of  skins  of  beasts ;  and  the  great 
wore  bandages  and  wood  shoes;  others  were 
barefoot  and  without  stockings ;  the  monks,  often, 
not  excepted.  The  women  were  yery  attentive 
to  their  hair,  which  was  not  bound  up  till  after 
marriage ;  and  adultery  was  punbhed,  among 
other  things,  by  the  loss  of  the  hair.  The  men 
also  wore  their  hair  long,  which  the  envying 
monks,  ashamed  of  their  own  tonsure,  often  de- 


nounced. A  square,,  thick  mantie,  fastened  on 
the  right  shoulder,  served  the  Anglo-Saxon  for 
a  surtout,  which  was  discountenanced  by  Charie- 
magne.  This  garment  was  of  purple,  scarlet,  or 
blue  cloth,  or  of  silk,  according  to  the  station  of 
the  wearer.  The  difference  was  littie  between 
the  dress  of  the  sexes,  except  that  the  female 
used  more  linen,  and  went  open-breasted ;  bat 
their  tunics  more  completely  covered  them. 
Bracelets  were  worn  on  each  arm  by  both  sexes, 
and  furs,  from  those  of  the  cat  and  lamb,  upward. 
Many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  abstemious, 
often  making  only  /otir  full  meals  in  a  day,  at 
which,  in  all  forms,  they  had  that  ancient  luxury 
horse-fiesh ;  and  if  strangers  were  present  they 
were  served  before  the  inmates.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Britons  in  Wales  had  but  one  meal  in 
the  day,  and  were  inordinate  fasters.  Among 
the  drinks  used  in  the  tenth  century,  were  ale, 
mead,  wine,  cyder,  morat,  and  pigment,  which 
was  the  nectar  of  the  age ;  and  moiat  was  honey 
and  mulberry  juice,  which  they  drank  in  abun- 
dance. With  these  they  used  but  one  cup ;  and 
the  not  knowing  how  much  was  drunk  by  each, 
often  produced  quarrels  and  death.  At  length 
Edgar  had  the  cup  marked  by  little  metal  pro- 
tuberances at  certain  intervals ;  and  if  any  one 
dipped  into  hb  neighbour's  measure  he  was  fined. 
A  barrel  or  palmas  of  mead  was  then  sold  for 
£15  of  our  money ;  as  much  spiced  ale  for  half 
that  sum,  and  common  ale  for  one-fourth.  They 
sat  on  benches  round  the  oblong  square  table, 
still  preserved  in  our  halls  and  kitchens,  in  an 
order  which  was  not  more  formal  than  rigidly 
observed,  for  if  any  one  took  a  wrong  seat  he 
was  pelted  with  bones,  without  redress.  The 
male  members  of  a  family  were  called  the  ''spea^ 
side,*  and  the  females  the  **  spindleside." 

The  sports  of  many  of  the  Saxons  necessarily 
resembled  those  of  the  ancient  Britons,  espe- 
cially running,  both  equestrian  and  pedestrian, 
swimming,  leaping,  wrestling,  dicing,  chess,  and, 
some  say,  backgammon,  riding  and  fighting 
rowing,  throwing  the  lance,  skating,  dancmg 
among  the  points  of  swords,  and  hard  fits  of 
drinking,  which,  while  they  continued  pagan, 
were  thought  to  be  the  pastimes  of  the  gods. 
But  the  satraps  only  condescended  to  indulge 
in  hawking,  hunting,  and  in  racing  the  horn 
"  with  a  bit  of  yellow  gold  in  hb  moutii,"  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  often  occurred  on  the  Sabbath. 
Hawks— no  improper  emblem-^were  hiseparable 
companions  of  the  nobility,  who  never  parted 
with  them.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hawk-laws  were 
manifold,  and  highly  ludicrous.  One  of  these 
sacred  birds  a  slave  might  not  possess;  and  an 
ordinary  thane  could  possess  only  one  particular 
kind  of  hawk. 

A  chariot  was  now  as  rare  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore common.  Welb  and  fountains  of  water  had 
an  iron  or  brass  cup  chained  to  them  for  passen- 
gers.    The  monasteries,  in  later  times,  were  the 
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inns  where  the  great  were  sure  of  a  welcome 
and  the  best  tables  and  company.  Kings  tra- 
velled with  a  swarm  of  housecarles  or  attendants, 
who  pillaged  the  country  through  which  they 
passed,  although  they  bore  hb  tuffa  or  standard, 
which  was  a  round  ball  on  a  pole,  crowned  with 
feathers,  and  intended  to  guarantee  his  subjects. 
As  a  further  picture  of  the  seventh  century,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  of  all  the  towns  of  Ro- 
man-Britain only  twenty-seven  in  the  south  ex- 
isted, no  one  of  which — Winchester  and  London 
excepted— contained  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
York  had  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen houses,  of  which  five  hundred  and  forty 
were  unoccupied;  Warwick  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  Exeter  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 
Marriages,  at  first,  resembled,  in  some  things, 
the  practice  of  the  Britons.  Every  woman  was 
under  a  guardian,  whose  permission  was  first 
sought,  then  her  own,  by  gifts  settled  by  rule ; 
which  required  only  half  as  much  for  a  widow. 
Her  guardian  was  her  nearest  male  relative ;  and 
if  she  had  none,  the  king.  Consent  obtained, 
a  delay  only  of  a  few  weeks  intervened,  during 
which  the  man  found  sureties  for  his  good  behsp 
viour,  settled  the  lady's  usufruct  or  pin-money, 
and  invited  their  mutual  relations  within  the 
third  degree  of  consanguinity  to  their  marriage- 
feast.  When  this  occurred,  the  presence  of  the 
mnndbode  was  essential,  because  he  uttered  the 
binding  words,  which  the  flamms,  and  afterwards 
the  clergy,  only  confirmed  by  a  benediction  m 
the  church,  to  which  they  went  with  music,  &c. 
The  previous  night  having  been  spent  in  feasting 
the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  they  went,  on  the 
roormng  of  thb  day,  with  their  arms,  to  the  bride, 
whom  they  conducted  with  all  possible  pomp, 
and  accompanied  by  an  elderly  woman  called  the 
bndewoman,  and  younger  ones  as  the  bridemaids. 


They  returned  from  the  church  covered  with 
garlands  (for  it  was  mostly  in  summer)  to  the 
best  feast  the  husband  could  afford;  when  he 
received  a  gift  from  each  attendant,  and  opened 
the  festivities  of  the  day,  which  at  night  were 
closed  by  good  wishes,  a  formal  introduction  of 
the  newly-married  to  their  bedchamber,  when 
the  marriage-cup  of  the  best  drink  they  pos- 
sessed was  freely  used  by  all  the  party,  and  the 
bridal  dresses  were  laid  up  to  be  no  more  used. 

The  wives  of  the  Saxon  grandees  would  not 
nurse  their  own  children,  for  which  they  were 
reproved  by  pope  Gregory,  and  preached  against 
by  the  priests ;  the  common  women,  from  neces- 
sity and  other  causes,  followed  the  advice  of 
that  excellent  but  much-neglected  gentlewoman 
— ^nature,  and  nursed  their  own  children.  The 
courage  of  children  was  tried  by  putting  them 
on  the  roof  of  a  house;  if  they  cried  they  were 
fore-doomed  cowards,  if  not,  heroes.  The  hus- 
band could,  by  law,  give  his  wife  three  blows 
any  where,  if  she  slandered  him,  wasted  his  pro- 
perty, or  plucked  his  beard.  The  education  of 
children  was  confined  to  war,  riding,  wrestling, 
hunting,  and  the  games. 

The  dead  were  buried  on  the  level  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  great  lamentations,  and  feasts,  and 
apparent  mirth,  and  that  even  in  churches ;  and 
heaps  were,  when  possible,  raised  upon  them, 
and  called  **  barrows.**  This  abuse  of  the  churches 
made  the  floors  incapable  of  use,  and  was  soon 
protested  against  by  councils;  and  afterwards, 
the  dead  of  the  poor  were  buried  according  to 
the  present  method — ^below  the  surface.  Kings 
were,  for  a  long  period,  mostly  buried  at  the 
monasteries.  No  person  dying  could  make  a 
valid  will  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  or 
the  thane  to  whom  he  did  homage. 


MARRIAGE  HYMN. 


[We  extract  the  following  hymn  from  Mr.  Conder*t 
recently  publiflhed  beautiful  volume  '*  The  Choir  and  the 
Ontory,**  a  book  which  abounds  in  genuine  poetry,  and 
■aiply  detenrea  extensive  patronage.  This  hymn,  beau- 
tiftd  aa  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the  best  in  ihe  volume; 
but  as  the  law  of  mairiage  has  just  been  changed,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  singing  at  the  celebration  of  that  rite 
will  be  more  frequent  than  it  has  been  heretofore.] 

O  God  I  who  didst  an  equal  mate 
Per  Adam  of  himself  create, 
Plesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his  bone, 
That  both  might  feel  and  love  as  one, 
Make  these  thy  servants  one  in  heart : 
Whom  thou  hast  joined  let  no  man  part. 

Lord  of  the  church  I  whose  bleeding  side 

Gave  life  to  thy  redeemed  bride, 

Whose  grace,  through  every  member  spread, 

Joins  the  whole  body  to  its  Head, 

O,  let  thy  love  the  modd  be 

Of  this  their  nuptial  nnitv ! 


O  Thou  who  once,  a  guest  Divine, 
Didst  turn  the  water  into  wine  ! 
Thy  presence,  not  unsought,  afford  ; 
Kll  thou  their  cup,  and  bless  their  board 
And  while  each  heart  thy  word  obeys, 
May  all  their  joy  be  tum*d  to  praise ! 

Spirit  of  grace  and  holiness  I 
Who  dost  these  vital  frames  possess 
As  living  temples,  which  to  stain 
Were  God's  own  temple  to  profane, 
May  these  thy  servants,  honouring  thee, 
Be  kept  in  love  and  purity  I 

Now  to  the  undivided  Name 
The  church  adores,  her  rites  proclaim— 
Seal'd  with  the  gift  of  pentecoat^ 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
All  praise  be  given, — ^in  every  state 
Be  soul  and  body  consecrate. 
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CAUCASIAN  ANECDOTES. 
(From  the  **  Voyage  out  Lades  OrieniaUs,''  f;c.    By  M.  C.  Bekmger.) 


THE  I.E8GHI8. 

LiKX  all  tbe  Caucasian  higfalanders,  the  Lesghia 
aie  savage,  crael,  and  of  predatory  habits.  They 
are  considered  as  among  the  bravest  of  the  Cau- 
casian nations,  and  are  always  ready  to  serve  as 
mercenaries  in  the  wars  of  their  neighbours; 
and  their  fidelity  may  be  relied  on  so  long  as 
they  are  regularly  paid.  The  pay  of  an  armed 
horseman  is,  besides  food  and  forage,  about  two 
pounds,  English  money,  for  a  campaign,  the  div 
ration  of  which  never  exceeds  four  months. 
The  Beladi,  or  commander  on  these  occasions, 
having  been  selected,  all  who  desire  to  serve 
under  him  present  themselves,  and  each  offers  to 
him  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  or  firebrand,  saying, 
**  May  I  become  such  if  I  betray  the  fidelity  to 
which  I  am  now  swearing,  or  if  I  abandon  you." 
He  then  takes  the  right  hand  of  the  chief,  and 
presses  it  between  his  palms,  so  long  as  the  latter 
speaks  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  visit.  If  there 
be  two  or  three  brothers  m  the  same  family,  one 
only  is  permitted  to  join  a  predatory  expedition; 
should  the  £Eimily  be  more  numerous,  one  out  of 
every  three  brothers  may  absent  himsell  As 
among  all  savage  and  half-civilised  people,  per- 
sonal courage  with  the  Lesghis  is  the  highest 
virtue,  the  mother  excites  her  son  to  valour, 
from  his  tenderest  age,  by  constantly  relating  to 
him  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors,  and 
those  of  his  parent ;  and  she  herself  arms  him  for 
his  first  expedition,  and  conducts  him  to  the 
limits  of  the  tribe's  territory,  exhorting  him  to 
remember  the  reputation  of  his  family,  and 
either  to  return  covered  with  glory  and  laden 
with  spoil,  or  die  the  death  of  the  brave.  Before 
the  Russians  occupied  the  Caucasian  isthmus, 
the  alliance  of  the  Lesghis  was  courted  by  all 
the  belligerent  princes  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  their  intervenUon  in  a  quarrel  was 
generally  decisive.  The  major  part  of  the  Les- 
ghian  tribes  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonni 
sect ;  but,  amongst  a  few,  fiiint  vestiges  of  Chris- 
tianity may  be  discovered.  The  weak  bonds  of 
society  are  maintained  only  by  hospitality  and 
the  law  of  retaliation. 


COOBISHA. 

CooBisRA  is  a  large  town,  on  which  depend 
eight  villages.  The  inhabitants  are  known 
throughout  the  east  under  the  name  of  Zer 
Kherans,  or  manufacturers  of  mail-coats.  Some 
writers  have  asserted  that  they  are  Frenghi,  or 
Europeans,  but  they  resemble  in  every  respect 
the  Lesghis,  who  surround  them;  and  their 
language  is  but  a  dialect  of  that  of  Acoosha. 


They  manufacture  splendid  arms,  which,  as  well 
as  their  cloth,  called  CoobUha  thawl^  are  hi^y 
prized,  not  only  in  the  Caucasus,  but  even  in 
Persia,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Caspian. 
It  is  indeed  strange  to  find  in  the  midst  of  the 
rude  barbarians  who  inhabit  these  highlands 
an  industrious  and  laborious  population.  The 
Coobisha,  however,  neither  till  the  groond,  nor 
rear  cattle,  but  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
industry  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  the 
Coobisha  furnish  the  other  Lesghis  with  anna, 
they  always  live  with  them  on  good  terms,  and 
court  their  friendship.  Notwithstanding  this 
harmony,  the  Coobisha  are  constantly  on  their 
guard,  and  carefully  watch  the  only  two  passes 
which  lead  to  their  habitations,  and  which  an 
defended  by  fortifications  provided  with  small 
copper  cannons  cast  by  themselves.  They  nc?er 
make  war  or  pay  any  tax  or  impost  whateyer, 
and  are  governed  by  a  council  of  twelve  ancients, 
chosen  by  themselves.  Their  disputes  are  settled 
by  arbitrators,  to  whose  decisions  they  submit 
without  murmuring. 


THE  laSTDJSOfllS  OK  EIBTXS. 

These  tribes  occupy  that  portion  of  the  CaucSi- 
sian  chains  which  lies  between  the  mountains  of 
the  Lesghis,  the  Soodja,  and  the  Upper  TereL 
The  Chechenzies  are  the  more  powerful  of  these, 
and  are  nearly  as  great  robbers  as  the  Lesghis. 
The  Russians  have  never  been  able  to  subju- 
gate them.  To  keep  them  In  check,  General 
Yermoloff,  who  was  long  Governor-General  of 
th^  Caucasian  provinces,  established  a  military 
line  defended  by  forts  and  redoubts,  but,  not- 
withstanding, they  continued  to  make  inroads  on 
the  Russian  Territory.  It  is,  in  consequence 
even  now  necessary  to  send  an  escort  of  150 
men  to  protect  a  courier  bearing  official  des- 
patches from  Mozdok  to  Vladicavcas;  from 
thence  to  Tifiis  there  Is  less  danger.  M.  Be- 
langer  had  a  narrow  escape  from  these  baibar 
rians.  Whilst  engaged  in  botanizing,  he  had 
strayed  from  hb  escort,  which  no  sooner  disap- 
peared behind  a  rock  round  which  the  road 
wound,  than  he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses,  and 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  dozen  armed 
highlanders,  many  of  whom  had  already  dis- 
mounted in  order  to  secure  him,  when  the 
escort,  alarmed  at  his  absence,  retamed  and  drove 
them  from  their  prey.  They  usually  undertake 
their  predatory  excursions  into  the  Russian 
territory  in  small  parties.  Having  crossed  the 
Terek,  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods 
which  grow  on  its  banks.     As  soon  as  they  dis- 
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cover  a  traveller  without  an  escort,  thej  seize 
on  him,  put  a  gag  into  his  mouth,  drag  Idm  to 
the  river;  and  having  put  goat  skins  inflated 
with  air  under  the  captive's  arms,  aiid  a  rope 
with  a  noose  round  his  neck,  they  throw  him 
into, the  water.  To  avoid  being  strangled,  the 
wretchitd  prisoner  is  obliged  to  hold  last  with 
his  hands  to  the  rope,  and  he  is  thus  drawn  to 
the  opposite  bank.  They  rarely  kill  those 
prisoners  from  whom  they  expect  ransom,  but 
they  treat  them  with  great  barbarity. 


THB  OSSBTSB. 

Trx  Russians  have  made  several  attempts  to 
iubdue  them,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded*  in 
establishing  their  authority,  except  over  a  few 
Tillages,  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Terek, 
through  which  passes  the  military  road  leading 
from  Russia  to  Georgia.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Eliaabeth,  the  Russian  clergy  formed  a 
project  to  bring  the  Ossetes  under  the  denomina- 
tion df  Russia,  by  converting  them  to  Chris- 
tianity: and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
empress,  from  which  the  foUowuig  is  an  extract: 


•-^''The  Ossetes,  a  nation  rich  in  gold  and  silver ^ 
who  inhabit  the  Caucasian  highlands,  and  who, 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia 
by  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  are  left  without 
a  master,  were  formerly  converted  to  the  Cluis- 
tian  religion,  but  they  have  unfortunately  re- 
lapsed into  paganism.  Some  travellers,  who 
have  visited  their  country,  inform  us,  that  the 
Ossetes  are  very  anxious  to  return  to  Chris- 
tianity," &c.  In  consequence  of  this  petition, 
an  ecclesiastical  commission  was  appointed  to 
meet  at  Mo2dok,  in  1752.  The  commission 
proceeded  to  buUd  a  convent  in  the  highlands, 
and  established  missionaries  there,  whose  apostoli- 
cal labours,  however,  consisted  simply  in  bap- 
tising the  pagans, — ^most  of  whom  repeatedly 
presented  themselves  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony, because  the  Russian  government  granted 
to  every  convert  twelve  arshines  of  coarse  linen, 
some  salt  fish,  and  a  metallic  cross.  Mineralo- 
gists were,  at  the  same  time,  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia  to  examine  the  mines  of  the 
country ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
the  riches  which  had  been  anticipated  did  not 
exist,  they  ceased  to  take  interest  m  the  salva- 
tion of  the  highlanders. 


TO  THE  DEPARTING  BIRDS  OF  PASSAQE. 


Wbt  do  you  leave  as  beantifcd  birds 
On  your  pinions  wild  and  free  ? 

What  is  the  chaim  that  laret  ye  henee 
To  the  isles  of  Che  far-off  sea? 

Are  not  oar  dowrets  rioh  and  rare, 
And  oar  groves  as  green  and  high 

As  ^oie  that  ware  to  the  spicy  breath 
Of  the  glowing  eaitem  sky  ? 

**  Blight  is  your  land  and  beautiM, 
Te  favoored  of  the  earth, 
Bat  ^oor  many  crimes  have  cast  a  shade 
O'ef  its  glory  and  its  mirth. 

"  And  though  its  foresto  be  green  and  high, 
Tct  no  longer  may  we  stay, 
For  oar  hearts  are  yearning  to  regain 
Oar  homes  so  for  away. 


"  We  basCni  from  the  stormy  blast 
Of  the  coming  wintry  hoar»— 
From  the  leayes  now  falling  moamfolly 
And  the  sadly  fading  hoars.*' 

Alas  t  ye  are  false  friends,  dear  Mrds, 
For  ye  bask  in  the  sammer's  shine  t 

Bat  flee  like  thooghtiess  flatterers  by^ 
From  her  slow  and  sad  decline. 

"  Nay,  can  as  not  false  friends,  we  fly 
In  the  partteg  samner's  train  ; 
Bat  when  winter  hath  called  off  the  snow, 
We  shall  herald  the  spring  again. 


'  And  ever  ere  oar  wings  be  spread, 
<^—  From  a  trae  and  gratefol  heart, 
We  warble  forth  our  sweet  farewell 
To  the  land  whence  we  depart. 

'  For  we  love  it,  though  its  bloom  be  o'er, 
And  its  sammer-glories  djing. 
Bat  brighter  far  than  the  shores  we  leave, 
Is  that  to  which  we're  flying." 

OhI  trae  sweet  birds,  is  tiie  tale  ye  tell, 

There  are  fairer  lands  than  oars. 
Shadowed  by  more  majestic  trees, 

And  decked  with  lovelier  flowers. 

Bat  there  is  a  land  more  glorions  fbr 

Than  aU  this  earth  can  show. 
Where  the  sanshiae  reigneth  eternally, 

And  the  flowrets  for  ever  bbw. 

Thither  oar  fainting  hopes  we  tarn, 

When  all  earthly  comforts  fidl, 
When  the  stricken-heart  monms  silentlyi 

And  the  care-worn  cheek  is  pale. 

Oh,  may  we  learn  from  yon,  sweet  birds, 

Mid  tiiese  dim  scenes  to  dwell, 
As  strangers  waiting  patiently 

To  bid  them  a  kst  fareweU. 

So  when  onr  earthly  task  is  done, 

And  life's  brief  sammer  o'er. 
We  diaU  speed  o«r  flight,  on  joylU  wfaigs, 

To  a  brighter  and  better  shore  I  W.G 
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But  new  disasters  awaited  the  fugitives.  In 
order  to  obtain  fresh  horses  at  Trent,  it  was 
necessary  that  Mrs.  Smith's  passport  should  be 
shown.  That  of  the  marquis  bore  his  real  de« 
scription,  but  it  contained  the  word  Cameriere, 
which  he  had  altered  to  Cameriera,  Mrs.  Smith 
having  resumed  her  female  attire,  the  officer 
would  probably  have  let  them  pass,  but  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  commissary  of  police  who  ex- 
amined the  passport.  Probably  out  of  humour 
at  being  roused  from  his  bed,  he  discovered  that 
the  passport  was  almost  a  fitdse  one.  However, 
as  he  must  have  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  parties,  and  as  by  not  giving  the  order  for 
the  horses  which  were  required,  he  was  very 
certain  to  find  them  again  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  postponed  untU  eight  o'clock  the  further 
examination  of  the  passport,  and  returned  to 
bed. 

"There  is  no  time  for  hemtation."  said  the 
marquis,  "we  must  proceed  on  foot;  otherwise 
we  are  lost." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  overcome  with  fiitigue;  but 
on  seeing  the  imminent  danger  in  which  she 
stood,  she  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  marquis.  He  had  observed  the  countenance 
of  the  master  of  the  inn  ;  he  appeared  to  be  a 
kind-hearted  man.  He  went  to  him  and  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  road  they  were  to  take. 
The  worthy  man  looked  at  the  travellers  with 
interest  and  pity.  A  thought  which  might 
naturally  occur  under  such  circumstances,  per- 
haps, at  that  moment  crossed  his  mind. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  young  lady  can 
undertake  the  journey  on  foot  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,"  he  observed.  "You  are  not  here 
under  any  mrveiUancer  added  he ;  "  and  if  you 
will  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you  have 
committed  no  offence  against  the  government  of 
my  country,  I  will  sell  you  a  cabriolet.  I  can 
also  spare  you  a  horse,  which  will  very  well  bear 
a  long  journey.  Depart  then,  and  may  heaven 
protect  you." 

He  himself  put  the  horse  to  the  vehicle,  and 
mounted  it  himself,  in  order  to  answer  his  name 
to  the  guard  at  the  gates.  In  this  manner  they 
passed  without  difficulty.  It  was  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  they  left  Trent.  The  good 
landlord  of  the  inn,  delighted  at  having  saved 
them,  left  them  at  a  distance  of  one  league  from 
the  city.  Mrs.  Smith  did  not  complain ;  but  at 
every  jolt  of  the  vehicle,  the  marquis  saw  pain 
depicted  in  her  countenance.  Towards  the 
rooming  she  felt  herself  so  weak,  that  she  im- 
plored the  marquis  to  drive  at  a  slow  pace,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  do  so.     At  intervals 


they  heard  at  a  distance  an  indistinct  sound  like 
the  roUing  of  a  carriage,  and  the  smacking  of  a 
whip.  This  sound  proceeded  from  the  direction 
of  TVent.  At  length  it  came  so  near  upon  them 
that  Mrs.  Smith  became  greatly  tenified. 

They  were  then  at  the  top  of  a  very  deep 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  Uttle  river 
or  rather  a  torrent.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
steep  and  well  wooded  mountain.  The  marquis 
did  not  hedtate ;  he  saw  at  some  distance  behind 
them  a  caleche  full  of  men  in  uniform.  Were 
they  then  pursued?  This  was  probable,  if  not 
certain.  From  the  position  of  the  two  carriages, 
the  marquis  could  clearly  distuiguish  every  Uiing, 
whilst  the  sun  shone  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
approached,  so  that  they  could  not  perceive 
him. 

.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  taking  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  he  led  him 
down  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
having  urged  the  animal  across  the  little  torrent, 
he  entered  a  thicket,  formed  by  the  young  trees, 
which  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He 
penetrated  it  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  im- 
parted to  Mrs.  Smith  the  reason  for  the  course 
he  had  adopted.  "Heavens!"  exclaimed  she, 
clasping  her  hands  "  why,  should  I  thus  struggle 
to  save  a  miserable  existence  ?  Why  not  have 
waited  for  them!  What  have  I  to  hope  for?— I 
cannot  always  escape.  The  whole  of  Europe  is 
under  the  dominion  of  that  man,  and  I  most 
submit  to  my  fitte.  Monsieur  de  Salvo,  let  us 
return  to  Milan;  you  will  leave  me  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  and  you  can  afterwards  go  to 
some  other  part  of  Italy!" 

The  marquis  represented  to  her,  that,  of  all 
expedients,  the  worst  was  that  which  die  had 
just  suggested.  The  flight  had  commenced  for- 
tunately, and  its  termination  might  be  equally 
happy.  "  Think,  above  aD,  of  your  children,  of 
your  mother,  of  your  husband.  It  is  your  daty 
to  preserve  yourself  for  their  sakes." 

"  At  that  moment  the  rolling  <^  the  carriages 
was  heard  on  the  heights.  The  noise  was  at 
flrst  loud,  then  it  became  more  distant,  and  at 
last  it  ceased  altogether.  Mrs.  Smith  again 
clasped  her  hands  and  offered  thanks  to  God. 
"Let  us  go  on,"  sud  she;  "Providence  has 
ordained  that  I  shall  escape  them!  But  how  are 
we  to  get  out  of  this  thicket?"  Truly  it  was 
no  easy  matter:  the  marquis  sallied  forth  to 
reconnoitre.  On  his  return,  he  said,  "I  have 
found  a  footpath,  it  may  almost  be  called  a  road. 
The  carriage  can  pass  through  it ;  we  must  take 
this  way,  for  it  is  advisable  we  should  svoid  the 
towns  and  high  roads." 
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He  then  exphdned  to  Mn.  Smith  that  his 
object  was  to  gain  the  frontier  of  Styria,  bj  passing 
along  the  border  of  the  territory  of  Saltzbourg. 
The  trial  which  they  had  made  of  their  passport 
at  Trent  was  not  calculated  to  give  them  confi- 
dence on  paanng  through  the  cities.  It  was 
necessary  then  to  proceed  by  bye  roads,  and, 
above  all  things,  to  guard  against  being  met  and 
recognised.  The  escape  had  been  known  for 
three  days  past.  A  description  had  been  cir- 
culated of  their  persons,  and  the  situation  of  the 
fugitives  was  in  every  respect  more  perilous  than 
it  had  been  before  their  flight  from  Brescia.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  aware  of  this,  and  she  gave  renewed 
proofs  of  that  fortitude  of  mind  which  she  had 
evinced  throughout  her  misfortunes.  She  suf- 
fered much  from  fistigue,  but  one  might  say  of 
her:— 

In  eofpo  debUgf  ammafirte  t 

She  ascended  the  mountain  on  foot  When 
they  had  reached  the  summit,  they  perceived 
with  delight  a  solitary  house  which  appeared  to 
be  a  form.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  the 
unfortunate  lady  had  nothing  to  quench  her 
thirst  but  a  litUe  water,  so  heated  by  the  sun, 
that  it  was  scarcely  drinkable.  They  arrived  at 
length  before  the  door  of  the  house.  It  was 
closed,  and  the  barking  of  two  or  three  dogs  was 
at  first  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain.  At 
length,  a  vdndow  above  the  door  was  opened  and 
a  young  woman  asked  them  in  no  gentle  tone 
what  they  wanted. 

**  We  wish  to  rest  here  for  a  little  time,  and  to 
have,  upon  paying  for  it,  some  milk,  and  some- 
thing to  eat." 

*'Thi8  house  is  not  an  inn,*  replied  the 
woman.  "  And  how  did  you  find  your  way  here? 
The  road  by  which  you  have  come  is  known 
only  to  my  husband,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  valley.*'  And  saying  this,  the  young 
woman  cast  a  glimce  of  curiosity  and  distrust  at 
the  two  fii^tives. 

*'  I  am  the  professor  of  botany  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Pavia,"  answered  the  marquis,  *'  My 
wife  accompanies  me  always  in  my  journeys. 
This  has  been  a  longer  one  than  usual,  and  we 
have  lost  our  way.  But  open  the  door,  and 
give  us  something  to  eat, — ^you  shall  not  repent 
it." 

The  woman  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  them 
in ;  she  showed  Mrs.  Smith  into  a  parlour  well 
fiimishedy  the  refreshing  coolness  of  which  re- 
stored her  fiuling  strength.  Whilst  she  washed 
the  dust  from  her  hands  and  face,  the  young 
woman  served  up  dinner.  They  had  just 
finished  their  repast,  when  a  man  presented 
himself  at  the  door.  He  was  armed,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  be  in  those  solitary  mountains. 
His  countenance  was  unprepossessing,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  dissatisfaction,  which  he  could  scarcely 
conceal  on  perceiving  the  two  strangers,  alarmed 


Mrs.  Smith.  The  young  woman  explained  to 
him  that  the  persons  he  saw  were  their  guests. 
He  divested  himself  of  his  arms,  that  is  to  say, 
his  sabre  and  his  pistols,  retaining  on  his  person 
a  long  poniard.  While  he  paced  sulkily  up  and 
down  the  apartment,  he  suddenly  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  little  casket  of  jewels  which  Mrs.  Smith 
always  carried  about  with  her.  It  contained 
diamonds  of  great  value.  By  a  sudden  move- 
ment, which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent,  he  took 
up  the  casket  which  was  closed  by  a  small 
golden  key  then  in  the  lock.  He  opened  it, 
and  the  jewels  sparkled  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  man  and  his  wife. 

"  Ah  1  ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  then  I  am  not 
deceived. — Your  timid  manner—- your  appearance 
in  a  place  which  can  only  serve  as  a  retreat  from 
justice, — all  made  me  suspect  you  to  be  adven- 
turers. But  this  is  a  more  serious  matter. — You 
are  thieves!  and  possibly,**  added  he,  "  you  may 
be  murderers.** 

Mrs.  Smith  fell  back  in  her  chair,  and  uttered 
a  shriek,  the  distressing  tone  of  which  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  young  woman.  She  flew  to 
her  aid,  and  gave  her  a  little  water. 

"  You  are  not  common  travellers,"  continued 
the  husband.  "It  is  my  duty  to  arrest  you, 
young  man,  and  to  go  to  the  neighbouring  town 
to  find  assistance  to  conduct  you  to  the  prison 
of  Trent." 

He  advanced  towards  the  marquis,  whose 
pistols  were  in  the  cabriolet,  and  who  now 
trembled  on  thinking  of  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  being  conveyed  under  such 
suspicious  circumstances  to  Trent,  whence  he 
had  fled  on  the  preceding  night. 

**  Hear  me,"  said  he,  to  the  man,  drawing  him 
aside,  "  take  care  of  what  you  are  doing."  And 
with  ready  invention  fabricating  a  story,  he  told 
them  that  they  were  emigrants,  that  the  jewels 
were  his  wife's  property,  and  concluded  by  offer- 
ing him  twenty  piastres  to  allow  them  to  depart. 

"  If  you  would  give  me  forty,  I  would  not," 
answered  the  man.  "  It  is  plain  that  you  are 
eluding  justice.  Come,  go  before  me,"  pursued 
he,  at  the  same  time  taking  one  of  his  pistols. 
"  Obey,  or  I  will  shoot  you." 

The  marquis  refused  to  move,  and  the  man 
was  about  to  take  him  by  the  orm  to  force  him 
forward,  when  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
supplicating  him  to  allow  the  strangers  to  depart. 
The  tears  of  Mrs.  Smith  had  moved  her,  and  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  that  powerful  spell 
which  the  beautiful  outlaw  exercised  over  all  who 
saw  her,  and  conversed  with  her.  The  woman 
interceded  so  urgently  in  their  behalf,  that  at 
length  her  husband's  pity  was  moved,  and  he 
himself  put  the  horse  to,  with  which  they  were 
to  resume  their  journey.  It  was  already  late  j 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  offers  and  entreaties  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  house. 
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"  Begone  I  *  he  said.  '<  All  I  can  do  for  you 
is  to  let  you  depart.  May  heaTon  pardon  me  if 
you  are  guilty  I " 

The  marquis  and  Mrs.  Smith  resumed  their 
journey  ;  it  was  then  quite  dark.  They  travelled 
on  until  nearly  day-light  amongst  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  morning  found  themselves  near  a 
fortified  farm,  of  which  there  were  many  at  that 
period  in  the  Tyrol.  At  this  farm  they  hreak&sted. 
They  then  again  set  out  on  their  melancholy  and 
dangerous  pilgrimage. 

They  bent  their  course  towards  Berihold- 
Scalden,  wiiich  is  a  watering  place.  It  was 
necessary  to  avoid  passing  through  the  town. 
The  marquis  was  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
suburbs  of  Berthold-Scalden,  and  drove  towards 
the  lake  of  Zell.  They  arrived  at  a  small  inn 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  master 
of  the  inn  was  a  great  news-monger,  and  had  a 
variety  of  journals  upon  his  table.  Eager  to  see 
if  any  description  had  been  given  of  them,  the 
marquis  seized  the  first  which  lay  before  him. 
It  happened  to  be  a  Trent  paper.  He  read, 
under  the  head  Milan,  that  the  police  of  Trent 
declared  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith  and  the  Marquis 
de  Salvo  to  be  fugitives,  and  authorised  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  arrest 
them,  if  they  should  be  discovered,  and  to  send 
them  under  a  safe  escort  to  Milan,  where  the 
marquis  would  be  brought  to  trial  for  having 
favoured  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of  state  of  the 
French  empire.  Unwilling  to  alarm  Mrs.  Smith 
by  explaining  to  her  the  new  danger  that  had 
arisen,  he  merely  informed  her  that  they  must 
immediately  depart. 

•*  We  shall  turn  Berthold-Scalden,"  said  he, 
"and  probably  reach  the  frontier  of  Styria  to- 
night. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  military  music 
was  heard.  The  marquis  advanced  to  the 
window,  and  beheld  in  a  little  meadow  near 
the  house  several  squadrons  of  cavalry.  On 
inquiring  of  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  he  learned, 
that  they  were  troops  that  had  been  about  a 
week  in  Berthold-Scalden,  and  that  they  occasion- 
ally came  to  do  their  exercise  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake.  The  marquis  knew  a  great  many 
officers  in  the  Bavarian  as  well  as  the  French 
regunents.  He  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  idea 
of  passing  these  troops; — a  fatality  seemed  to 
pursue  the  unfortunate  fugitives. 

**  What  is  to  be  done?"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Smith, 
weeping.  **  I  will  deliver  myself  up,  and  do  you 
save  yourself  in  the  Tyrol;  a  man  may  easily 
escape.** 

The  marquis's  countenance  showed  that  this 
new^  proposition  to  abandon  her  was  almost 
offensive,  and  Mrs.  Smith  held  out  her  hand, 
at  the  same  time  asking  his  pardon  for  having 
wounded  his  feelings.  The  unfortunate  lady 
knew  nothing  of  the  Trent  journal,  which  the 
marquis  had  thrown  into  the  fire. 


**  We  must  cross  the  lake,"  said  he,  **  and  find 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.   Gouiage, 
I  beg  of  you,  and  all  will  be  well  agun.'  But  at 
that  moment  he  himself  had  not  such  hope. 

They  crossed  the  lake,  and  steered  their  Ixnt 
towards  the  hermitage.  The  marquis's  plan  wii 
to  solicit  an  asylum  of  the  clergyman,  which  be 
knew  he  could  grant  without  peril  to  himself. 
Thb  was  theur  only  alternative.  They  pisMd 
two  days  in  the  chapel,  which  was  atuated  m 
the  midst  of  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  and  but  little 
frequented  by  the  inhabiUnts  of  Berthold-Scalden. 
In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  heard  the 
sound  of  military  instruments.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  the  marquis  crossed  the  lab 
to  obtain  some  information.  The  regimeoti 
had  continued  their  march  towards  SalUbouig, 
and  the  fugitives  could  now  proceed.  They 
determuied  to  depart  immediately,  and,  caQtioned 
by  the  advice  of  the  hermit,  they  avoided 
Berthold-Scalden,  by  going  round  it  Next  day 
they  passed  through  Rastadt,  a  large  town,  in 
which  they  stopped  to  dine.  They  were  then 
not  more  than  two  leagues  from  the  frontier  of 
Styria. 

*<At  lengtii  we  are  safe!"  ejaculated  Uu 
marquis. 

Alas  I  they  were  now  less  safe  than  ever. 
They  cheerfully  resumed  their  route,  after  having 
dined,  and  reached  without  difficulty  an  interior 
barrier  which  opened  on  the  road  to  Stjria. 
They  confidently  presented  their  passport.  The 
guard  read  it,  then  began  to  laugh,  ran  to  his 
desk,  took  out  another  paper,  compared  them 
together,  and  again  laughed  very  heartily.  When 
people  laugh,  there  is  generally  nothuig  alarm- 
ing; nevertheless  the  fugitives  inquired  the 
reason  of  this  hilarity,  and  the  man  stifl  laughu^ 
presented  to  them  the  paper,  which  he  had  com- 
pared with  the  passport,  and  on  reading  it,  thej 
commenced  laughing  as  heartily  as  he  did. 
The  marquis  thought  they  were  mystifying  him. 
At  length  he  learned  the  trutii,  which  was  so^ 
ficientiy  amusing. 

The  young  Princess  de  P g  had  ftJIen  in 

love  with  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Vienna.  This 
feeling  of  tenderness  was  mutual,  and  the  two 
lovers  had  fled,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  the  lady's  family,  and  from  the  hnpenai 
authority,  which  is  always  exercised  to  panish 
unequal  matches  of  this  kind.  The  Austrian 
government  had  sent  a  description  of  the  tvo 
fugitives  to  all  the  large  cities  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  accompanied  by  an  order  to 
the  chief  authorities  to  transmit  the  descnp- 
tion  of  the  two  individuals  to  all  tiie  places 
through  which  they  were  likely  to  pass. 

The  guard  of  the  barrier  of  Styria  had  received 
this  description  in  common  with  others.  It  ^ 
presented  the  young  lady  to  be  fair,  and  the 
young  man  dark.  This  circumstance  had  ex- 
cited his  risibility;  for  he  thought  it  droll  M 
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tibef  ahoukl  hajm  come  so  unsuspectingly  to  de- 
liver themselves  up,  especially  the  young  man, 
who  bad  reason  to  apprehend  severe  cbastise- 
meat.  Mrs.  Smith  showing  to  the  guard  the 
two  descriptions,  explained  to  him  that  the  fair 
uid  the  dark  complexions  were  the  only  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  fugitives  and  them- 
selves, who  were  unoffensive  travellers.  The 
man  was  conyinced  of  the  truth  of  what  she  said, 
but  nevertheless  would  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  letting  them  go. 

**  Haik  ye,"  said  he,  "  Saltzbourg  is  not  far 
off,  go  thither— get  your  passport  examined  there, 
and  then  you  shall  pass.  But  you  must  be 
awaie  that  a  passport  from  Venice,  which  has 


not  been  examined  at  any  place,  since  it  was 
given,  looks  a  little  suspicious. 

The  man  was  certainly  right. 

"  We  are  lost,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  •'  difficulties 
seem  to  multiply.  I  have  no  longer  any  hope  I 
What  is  to  be  done?" 

**  A  very  simple  thing,"  replied  the  marquis. 
"  This  is  the  season  when  the  flocks  quit  their 
winter  for  their  summer  pastures.  They  go  in 
large  flocks.  We  must  disguise  ourselves  as 
shepherds.  We  will  leave  the  cabriolet  and  the 
horse,  and  set  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  one  of  these  flocks  of  sheep.  The  shepherds 
will  not  know  but  what  we  are  of  their  party." 


REVIEW. 


Tki  Mimk  qf  dmUt.    By  Mas.  Shbewood. 

This  work  is  one  of  a  most  numerous  class  which 
in  the  present  day  have  sprung  up,  and  which  have  to 
a  certain  extent  obtained  a  respectable  number  of 
readers,  owing  to  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
they  are  written  in  a  light  and  sketchy  manner,  and, 
therefore,  make  but  little  demand  upon  the  faculties 
of  thouj;ht  and  reflection.  The  professed  intent  of  Uie 
writen  of  this  style  of  fiction  may  be,  we  doubt  not, 
a  most  praiseworthy  one;  they  consider  that  tiie 
Catholic  axiom,  which  implies  that  the  means  sanctify 
the  end  is  quite  sufficient  for  them ;  that  however 
dark  and  dismal  the  scenery,  and  however  revoltingly 
degenerate  may  be  the  characters  which  they  delineate, 
the  one  wiU  assuredly  be  brightened,  and  the  other 
rendered  spotless  ere  Uiey  pass  from  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  and  the  last  successful  issue,  and  mental 
regeneration  of  the  hero,  or  heroine,  as  it  may  be,  is 
quite  calculated  to  enchant  the  reader,  and  absolutely 
to  blind  his  perceptions  to  all  the  vice  and  wickednees 
throQgh  which  he  has  posted  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
fall  fruition  of  his  peifection.  The  above  error,  into 
which  almost  every  writer  of  this  class  has  fallen,  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  one ;  but  it  becomes  trifling  when 
we  compare  it  with  another— we  mean  that  of  bringing 
in  the  honest  sentiments  of  religion,  and  the  most 
sanctified  revelations  of  truth,  to  assist  in  the  display 
which  it  is  their  wish  and  object  to  make.  The  cha- 
racters which  they  delineate  are  in  their  outward 
actions  all  just  and  good ;  but  at  heart  they  are  talented 
hypocrites  of  a  most  fearful  and  vicious  order ;  out- 
wiidly  they  are  clad  in  sheep's  dothiug,  but  inwardly 
they  are  ravening  wolves.  They  hesitate  not,  upon 
every  occasion,  to  take  the  words  of  Scripture  upon 
their  lips,  and  the  fearful  repetition  of  such,  which  we 
hare  met  withj  in  this  volume,  leads  us  almost  to  the 
painful  conclusion  that  they  must  be  regarded  by  the 
author  as  pass-words,  to  be  casually  employed  upon 
every  worUUy  and  irreverent  occasion. 

The  results  to  which  the  perusal  of  such  senseless 
works  of  fiction  as  these  must  lead  are  also  of  the 
very  worst  description.  We  can  suppose  it  highly 
probable  that,  a  parent,  at  a  casual  glance  over  such  a 
Tolome  may  see  very  many  pages  abounding  in  scrip- 
tural quotations,  and  relying  on  this  circumstance,  that 
the  work  is  a  good  one,  may  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  young  person,  whose  future  welfare  may  be  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  solicitude,  fondly  believing 
that  m  such  a  young  heart  and  mind  it  may  be  the 
means  of  working  much  good,  that  the  soil  of  the 


young  spirit  may  become  rich  and  fertilised,  and  brinS 
forth  fruit  abundantly.  But  instead  of  the  truths  of 
religion  being  placed  in  a  clear  and  attractive  light, 
(which  the  dark  and  sinful  state  of  our  moral  natures 
requires,)  there  will  be  such  an  abundance  of  abstruse 
theological  argument  and  doctrine,  and  a  commingling 
of  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  character  suf- 
ficient to  puzzle  even  minds  of  greater  depth  and 
judgment  Uian  those  for  whose  benefit  we  presume 
these  works  were  written,  but  for  whom  we  hesitate 
not  to  assert  that  they  are  most  decidedly  unsuited. 

The  sanctity  of  religion  should  ever  be  kept  in- 
violate ;  and  its  truths  should  not  be  brought  forward 
in  all  times  and  at  aU  seasons  without  some  prepara- 
tion by  prayer  and  solemn  meditation.  The  design  of 
such  works  as  **  The  Monk  of  Cimi^  "  would  be,  we 
are  apprehensive,  to  level  and  degrade  it ;  to  bring  it 
into  a  revolting  contact  with  the  thixigs  of  "the 
earth  earthy ;"  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  worst  and 
vilest  of  purposes;  and  to  render  it  as  a  doak  for  the 
darkest  and  most  treacherous  designs. 

We  have  said  that  in  these  works  the  strange  scenes 
of  vice  and  iniquity,  through  which  the  reader  is  led, 
are  generaUy  rendered  subservient  to  the  illumination 
which  in  the  last  twenty  pages  of  the  volume  generally 
breaks  in  upon  the  miserable  creature,  whose  previous 
darkness  and  delusion  has  been  made  the  object  of 
such  absurd  and  meretricious  display ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  ignorance  of  the  writers  generally  pre- 
vents the  accomplishment  of  their  desires ;  they  make 
their  characters,  at  best,  but  respectable  moralists — 
leaning  to  heaven,  but  clinging  all  the  while  to  the 
earth,  unwilling  to  lose  the  one,  and  loth  to  forego 
all  chance  of  the  other. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  a 
perusal  of  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Its  hero,  Edmund  Hetherington,  is 
placed  before  the  reader  as  a  young  man  of  most 
ambitious  character,  the  son  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
church,  with  a  mind  naturally  weak  and  indolent,  and 
incapable  of  either  understanding  or  appreciating  the 
shallow  theological  doctrines  which  are  instilled  into 
him  every  day  by  his  parent.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
the  power  of  delineating  or  describing  character  is  evi- 
dently  not  the  authoress's /or/e;  and  where  we  find  the 
exception  occurring  to  this  rule,  it  is  generally  from 
the  predominance  of  the  more  evil  principles  in  those 
characters  described  that  she  succeeds.  We  shall 
enlarge  on  this  topic  more  fully  presently.  A  very 
great  error  of  judgment  is  evidenced  in  describing  the 
hero,  as  allured  by  the  more  seductive  doctrines  of  a 
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Dr.  Wation,  (to  wkat  daai  of  church  or  dittent  diic 
gentleman  belongs  we  know  not,)  whose  arguments 
generally  fall  on  those  points  which  have  inTol^ed  a 
larger  share  of  biblical  controversy  than  any  other ; 
whilst  the  siipple  church  doctrines  of  the  hero's  parent 
seem  as  UtiU  relished  as  understood  by  him.  The 
fln^  bold  essty-^hldi  our  hero  makes  before  the 
BM^tr.is'te'fiiii  ha.lofe,  and  in  the  very  worst  man- 
ner*  for  be  loves  aaa .  sister  lightly,  that  he  may  the 
more  easily  loosen  the  coil  in  fayour  of  the  other, 
should  lier  physical  and  mental  qualifications  prove 
■uperior.  ^IlifB  tfrentuaUy  proves  the  case,  and  he  is 
afterwards  doMribed  a«  tortured  by  the  basest  and 
most  uftholy  feelings  and  passions,  and  forms  alto- 
gether a  fine  example  of  filial  disobedience  and  shame- 
less vice.  Surely  when  we  read  such  descriptions  as 
these,  on  which  the  authoress  has  displayed  the 
weakaesa  of  her  power,  (for  we  can  describe  it  in  no 
better  maaoeri)  we  cannot  abstain  from  expressing 
regret  that  a  volume  such  as  this  should  be  placed  for 
perusal  before  those  whose  minds  are  yet  young,  and 
happily  inexperienced  in  the  pestilential  anatomy  of 
vioe^  Smely  such  baneftil  principles  of  guilt  and  evil 
are  not  those  which  an  affeotionate  parent  would  de- 
sire to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  his  children.  Am- 
bition, deception,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  can  never  be 
paint^  so  bright  as  to  cover  the  hideous  and  unnatural 
deformity  inherent  In  them ;  and  we  would  fain  shrink 
from  the  consideration  of  what  that  mind  must  be 
whose  imaginative  powers  could  set  before  its  young 
readers  no  brighter  example  of  a  young  man  just 
entering  upon  life,  with  the  blushing  honours  of  an 
early  priesthood  thickening  around  him.  The  natural 
inherent  weakness  of  our  hero  forms  an  appropriate 
peg  on  which  to  hang  a  species  of  temptation,  which 
we  have  found  few  fictitious  heroes  able  to  withstand-^ 
we  mean  that  of  a  Jesuitical  and  crafty  Catholic  priest, 
who  puts  many  artful  contrivances  in  his  way,  to 
withikaw  Idas  from  the  pure  Protestant  faith  of  his 
forefathers.  In  this  he  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  finding  the  footing  on  which  he  stands  somewhat 
insecure,  this  gentle  creature,  who  is  denominated  the 
Abb6  Beauregard,  summons  to  his  assistance  another 
spirit,  more  deceitfully  vile  and  crafty  still.  To  ensure 
the  snare  more  securely,  this  second  deceiver,  Sacie- 
paate,  (who  is  a  very  bad  copy  of  the  Schedoni  of  Mrs. 
RadcliflTe's  **  Italian,")  is  introduced  as  the  ghostly 
coansellor  and  adviser  of  Edmund  Hetheriogton, 
whilst  the  latter  is  sleeping  on  a  sofa  in  a  drunken 
dream.  This  is  the  first  instance  which  we  have  met 
with  of  Intemperance  being  rendered  subservient  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  Having  premised  thus  for,  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  that  iniquity  and  impiety, 
though  robed  in  the  brightest  garments,  occapy  many 
of  the  ensuing  chapters  of  the  narrative,  which  here 
terminates  this  part  of  the  story,  by  the  hero's  flight 
from  England,  in  the  melancholy  character  of  a 
fratricide.  A  convent,  among  the  Italian  Apennines,  is 
the  chosen  abode  of  Sadepaate,  and  thither  our  hero 
proceeds  in  his  company ;  he  is  of  course  admitted  as 
a  reclaimed  heretic,  *'  a  braod  plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing,'' although  the  sequel  proves  him  to  be  but  a  very 
mediocre  CaUiolic,  aud  altogether  a  man  of  no  fixed  or 
steady  princii^e,  which  (though  the  authoress  does  not 
even  allude  to  it)  is  the  evident  cause  of  his  thorough 
degradation  and  downfall.  From  a  monk  he  is  raised 
to  the  office  of  officiating  priest,  and  is  appointed  con- 
fessor of  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  La  Madonna. 
Here  we  are  again  introduced  to  one  of  the  sisters, 
whose  earlier  affections  he  had  trified  with.  The  con- 
stancy of  woman's  affection  leads  her  to  take  the  veil 


In  this  nunnery,  that  she  may  be  near  him ;  and  wesrs 
introduced  to  a  very  sinyilar  conversation,  in  the  cos* 
fessional  box,  in  which  tiie  priestly  virtues  of  the  cod- 
fessor  do  not  shine  in  the  most  orthodox  light.  Jealonij 
now  occurs  between  Saciepaate  and  pur  hero^  ni  h« 
in  consequence,  through  the  iostnimenUlity  of  the 
porter,  is  obliged  to  fly  from  the  convent  Ob  the  era 
of  theioternnnt  of  tbe  yomag  BngHdk  na^,  whose 
affections  he  bad  so  basely  retiurned.  He  k  dire<toi 
by  thefldus  Achatet  of  the  convent,  te  the  inonsstetjof 
Cirni^,  near  Nice ;  where,  after  remaining  for  s  short 
time,  he  again  dopes,  and  meets  with  some  fHends, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Soglaad  to  seaiipli  \&m  ott, 
and  once  more  reaohes  his  nutive  shocssifthlffieiMi 
a  better  man. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline  sketch  of  the  sdventum 
of  the  principal  character,  whose  weak  and  ddaded 
mind  seems  throughout  the  eetife  nwratlM  to  be 
rendered  purposely  subservient  to  the  ccsftydeiigts  of 
those  immediately  around  him.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  predominating  portraitore  of  vidou 
feeling  and  design  which  this  volume  shows,  sod  this 
remark  is  amply  justified  by  the  base  charsctsfs  of 
Beauregard  and  Sadepaateheiug  constantly  hdda^  be- 
fore the  reader's  attention ;  and,  as  an  apology  for  the 
puerility  of  style,  which  the  authoress  so  freqaently 
betrays,  and  a  proof  of  her  partiality  for  the  dbctnnei 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  we  find  many  psges  more 
than  half  occupied  by  long  extnioU  from  the  Atneh 
Theological  Catechism  of  the  Jesuits ;  genersllf  is- 
serted  with  the  view  of  proving  the  truth  of  ererj 
assertion  which  she  puts  in  the  priest's  mouth.  Whilst 
on  this  topio,  we  may  remark,  that  from'thosle  ^mrobs 
best  acquainted  with  the  aathoBsas  and  her  whiiigi, 
we  have  heard  many  observations  whi<^  go  fir  to 
prove  that  she  inclines  more  closely  to  Uie  Cstholic 
than  to  the  Protestant  orthodoxy,-— a  dh-camsUnce 
much  strengthened  by  our  perusal  of  the  *^  Mctik  of 
Cimi^.'*  We  might  here  aUode,  did  our  ipsee  pemiit, 
to  the  numberless  errors,  both  of  style  and  Miction, 
which  this  volume  displays ;  her  powers  of  descriptisD 
are  evidently  her  best,  and  we  might  instance  the 
hero's  flight  by  night,  from  the  monsstery,  as  a  proof 
of  this,  which  contains  the  finest  touches  ef  grsphie 
description  in  the  volume.  The  outline  of  the  asm- 
tive  is  good,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  filled  op  is 
decidedly  worthless — ^it  is  one  thing  to  plsn  sn  iiH 
and  another  thing  to  execute  it.  We  suppose  that 
the  volume  has  been  written  to  order^  as  a  eoapsaioD 
to  her  previous  volume  of  "  The  Nun,"  for  in  no  other 
way  can  we  reconcile  to  ourselves  the  nunberless 
evidences  of  hastily- written  pages  which  it  displays. 

We  have  regretted  much  being  obliged  to  deprecate 
the  evil  principles  which  this  volume  disseaiisstes, 
where  the  authoress's  intention  might  doubtless  hste 
been  good ;  but  if  it  is  our  doty  to  hold  ap  the  good 
and  virtuous  principles  which  literature  msj  spread 
abroad  to  the  admiring  gase  of  the  worid ;  so  it  is 
equally  incunibent  upon  us  not  to  i^hrink  from  the 
painful  task  of  severely  reproving  thoae  erron  vbich 
in  the  present  day  so  unusually  a]l^und  in  the  ps^ss  of 
our  modem  literary  works.  The  interests  of  relijioa 
are  our  own  individual  interests,  and  we  shrink  no  more 
from  supporting  the  one  than  we  should  from  sdfO- 
cadDg  the  other.  If  Mrs.  Sherwood  would  t^e  tt 
example  for  her  future  volumea  from  the  pages  of 
such  works  as  **  No  Kction,"  and  "  Father  aeincnt,** 
or  the  yet  more  recent  "  Pictures  of  Private  Life,"  by 
Miss  Stickney,  our  task  will  for  the  future  be  the 
more  agreeable  one  of  prabe,  rather  than  the  van 
painful  one  of  censure. 
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BRITAIN. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 


Thc  Sftxons  were  idolaters  when  they  first 
came,  and  persecuted  the  BriUsh  Christians 
sererely.  Their  gods  were  Odin»  or  Woden,  who 
bad  about  one  handred  and  twenty-eight  laud- 
atory titles.  He  was  the  father  of  all  the  gods, 
aod  ruler  of  the  seasons ;  and  was  worshipped  on 
Wednesday,  supposed  to  be  the  true  goid  under 
some  mythic  name.  Frea,  his  wife,  the  mater 
deonim,  was  the  earth ;  she  was  the  Saxon  Venus, 
and  did  the  offices  of  Lucina  to  the  Saxon  ladies, 
and  was  worshipped  on  a  Friday. 

Hence  the  names  of  the  days : 

1.  Sunday,         or,  Sun's  day. 

2.  Monday,       or,  Moon's  day. 
8.  Tuesday,       or,  Tico's  day. 

4.  Wednesday,  or,  Woden's  day. 

5.  Thursday,      or,  Thor's  day. 

6.  Friday,  or,  Frea's  day. 

7.  Saturday,       or,  Seteme's  day. 

Thor,  their  eldest  son,  was  god  of  winds, 
meteors,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  his  palace  was 
fabled  to  have  five  hundred  and  forty  halls. 

The  months  were  thus  named  by  the  Saxons  : 

Balda  was  the  god  of  light. 

Niord,  of  fishermen  and  waters. 

Tyrr,  of  heroes. 

Heimdal,  of  rainbows,  and  janitor  of  the  gods. 

Brage,  of  s<!holars,  orators,  and  poets. 

Lothe  was  a  pest  to  the  gods,  a  Shakspearian 
Puck. 

Eira  was  the  goddess  of  medicine. 

Gefione  •     •     .     •     .     virginity. 

Fulla.     *     •     •     •    •     dress. 

Vara  «••...     vows. 

Lofira      •     •     .     «     •     reconciliation. 

Snotra     •     •     •     .     .     politeness. 

All  these  gods  had  many  songs,  rites,  and 
sacrifices  sacred  to  them.  Of  the  last  the  follow- 
ing are  some — (See  the  Yoluspa,  translated  in 
Tumei's  Saxon  History): — The  falcon,  cock, 
the  bull,  the  dog,  and  horse,  were  daily  offered 
to  Odin,  to  whom  there  was  an  old  town  called 
Wodensburg  (Wednesbury)  dedicated. 

The  best  swine  •     .     .     Frigga. 

Horses,  and  fat  bulls    .     Thor. 

Such  were  their  sacrifices ;  which  were  slain 
near  the  altar,  where  their  blood  was  caught  and 
sprinkled  on  the  people,  while  from  the  entrails 
the  priest  spelled  out  the  popular  fortunes.  Their 
feasts  were  frequent,  but  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant were  at  the  winter  solstice.  Yule,  or  lule, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Saxon  year. 
This  feast,  at  which  there  was  much  mirth,  was 
dedicated  to  Thor. 

Another  feast  was  in  the  second  moon,  and  a 
third,  sacred  to  Odin,  was  in  the  spring.  At 
these  the  worhippers  drank  largely  to  the  healths 
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of  their  gods,  to  whom  they  attributed  their 
successes,  for  which  they  drank  and  worshipped 
more,  to  requite  them.  If  unfortunate  they  also 
attributed  it  to  the  gods,  whom  they  then  defied, 
spit  at,  and  discharged  their  weapons  and  jests 
at  the  heavens,  and  used  the  most  menacing 
threats  in  speech  and  gesticulation.  At  this 
time  the  priesthood  was  hereditary.  Each  division 
of  the  heptarchy  had  a  leading  priest  who, 
though  obliged  to  follow  the  camp,  was  neither 
allowed  arms  nor  horses :  it  was  also  his  duty  to 
flog  the  soldiers.  They  were  no  great  zealots^ 
as  the  old  Britons,  having  neither  statues  nor 
temples,  had  little  to  teach,  and  less  to  do ;  for 
their  creed  was  sublimely  laconic,  being  only  to 
do  no  harm,  to  worship  the  gods,  and  fight 
bravely.  When,  afterwards,  they  worshipped  in 
rude  circles  of  unhewn  stones,  the  altar  was 
covered  with  sheet-iron,  on  which  a  ceaseless  fire 
burnt;  while  near  stood  the  blood  vessel  and  the 
sprinkling  brush.  They  had  their  statues  of 
Odin  in  armour,  of  Frigga,  and  of  Thor,  which 
was  garlanded  with  stars,  and  had  in  his  hand  a 
large  club.  The  Saxons  had  also  priestesses,  who 
were  ladies  of  rank,  very  powerful,  esteemed 
oracular,  and  addressed  their  worship  and  services 
to  the  goddesses.  The  Anglo-Saxon  heaven 
was  called  Valhalla,  which  was  filled  with  the 
deliglits  which  they  valued  on  earth.  It  was 
the  abode  of  warriors,  who  spent  their  time  in 
hacking  each  other  to  pieces,  though,  at  the  end 
of  the  fight  all  fell,  according  to  the  Lucretian 
hypothesis,  into  their  right  places  again. 

Their  hell  was  called  Niflheim,  whose  thresh* 
old  they  named  Precipice,  the  palace  Anguish  ; 
the  table  Famine ;  the  waiters  Expectation ;  the 
appearance  Terror ;  the  bed  Leanness,  &c.  Both, 
with  all  their  inmates,  had  the  prospect  of  con- 
flagration, from  whose  ashes  Gimle,  another 
heroic  heaven,  made  of  gold,  and  Nastrande,  a 
Tartarus  built  with  snakes,  were  to  rise.  The 
worst  part  of  this  mummery  passed  away  when 
they  received  Christianity. 

When  Germanus  left  Britain,  his  two  disciples 
taught  schools,  and  raised  other  competent  Chris- 
tian teachers,  who,  without  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  the  toils  of  such  a  life,  preached  with 
comparative  success,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
peace. 

At  length  Austin,  with  forty  Gaulish  and  Italian 
companions,  after  having  turned  back,  and  been 
threatened  and  coaxed  by  Pope  Gregory,  arrived 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  They  were  introduced 
to  Ethelbert,  who,  to  disarm  their  potential  charms, 
received  them  under  an  oak  ;  and  from  regard  to 
his  Christian  wife,  and  his  British  slaves,  who 
were  also  Christian,  he  gave  them  temporary 
2  L 
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support,  liberty  to  preach,  aud  an  old  British 
church,  called  St.  Martin,  in  Canterbury,  of  which 
they  took  possession  in  tniu,  chaunting  "By  thy 
great  mercy,  O  Lord,  turn  away,  we  beseech 
thee,  thine  anger  from  this  city  and  thy  holy 
temple,  for  we  are  sinners :  Halleligah.*  This 
))ad  its  effect,  roused  the  attention  of  the  SaEons, 
who,  visiting  them,  admired,  felt,  believed,  and 
followed  their  doctrines;  and  in  the  following 
year  Ethelbert  himself  and  ten  thousand  of  his 
subjeets  ^ere  baptised  on  Christmas  day.  Austin, 
ordained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  and  en* 
dowed  with  Canterbury  by  the  king,  repaired 
the  old  church  for  his  palace,  built  a  monastery 
ibr  his  monks,  and,  having  sent  to  the  pope,  was 
dignified  with  the  pallium;  received  several 
ooadjutoKs,  among  whom  were  Paulinus,  Justus, 
and  Militus;  also  books,  the  customary  para^ 
phemalia,  wondrously  potent  relics,  and  instruc 
tions  about  the  future  church  of  England,  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  popular  prejudice  and  usage 
should  be  as  little  as  possible  disturbed.  Austin, 
who  was  a  vain,  cunning,  tyrannical,  and  passionate 
Joan,  strictly  obeyed  the  pope  in  this  last  com- 
mand i  for  the  heathen  temples  became  churches, 
the  idol  statues  stood  for  saints,  and  the  feasts 
and  ritea  received  a  more  Christian  nomenoiature: 
as  a  specimen  of  which  we  may  mention,  that  it 
was  an  old  Saxon  custom  to  pledge  their  gods 
when  drinking,  but,  instead  of  continuing  this, 
they  were  allowed  to  drink  to  the  health  of  St. 
Pet^r,  the  Virgin,  and  Jesus  Christ!  The  bishop- 
rics  of  Rochester  and  London  were  soon 
founded,  where  Ethelbert  buill  churches.  Pau- 
linus received  a  house,  land,  and  church  at  York, 
from  Edwin,  and  the  pdlium  from  the  pope.  The 
British  bishops,  however,  did  not  acknowledge  the 
power  of  Austm,  until  seven  of  them,  together 
with  the  abbot  of  Bangor  and  a  hermit,  had 
stoutly  disputed  with  them;  for  by  this  time 
Austin  had  set  about  thehr  reformation.  The 
Papules  we»  concerning  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  and  the  form  of  the  tonsure,  the  British 
wearing  it  crescent*wise,  and  the  Romans  in  a 
cupcle;  abaat  which  they  disputed  with  great 
learning  at  Whitby,  where,  after  much  maguifl- 
cent  ncuiaense  and  spiritual  foolery,  with  Oswin 
on  their  side,  the  Austinites  are  thought  to  have 
won;  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  from 
motiiraa  of  war,  gain,  pride,  regard  to  women, 
with  the  raUng  passimw  in  their  fitvour,  Chris- 
tianity waa  under  the  new  form  in  a  sense  forced 
upon  the  people.  Thus  the  south  of  the  isle, 
but  chiefly  Kent,  was  evangelised  by  the  mis- 
sionaries from  Rome,  and  the  northern  parts 
from  Scotland,  whose  clergy  were  much  hated  by 
the  others^  which  originated  the  different  customs 
far  a  Ions  tfane  practised  in  the  English  church. 
Thfe  order  in  winch  the  kingdoms  of  the  hep- 
tarchy are  said  to  have  received  the  gospel  is 
Kent,  Essex,  Northnmbria,  East  Anglia,  the 
West  <SaxQn8,  Mercia,  and  Sussex:  the  political 
conversion  of  nearly  all  which  originated  from 


intermarriages  and  conquest  Before  this  was 
achieved,  countless  were  the  fends,  battles,  and 
murders.  Councils  in  465,  512,  516,  and  519, 
were  called,  sees  were  established  and  destroyed, 
and  Lichfield  and  other  places  possessed  a 
temporary  arcfabiBhopric.  Great  good,  bo«rever, 
resulted;  for  while  the  priests  spent  too  much  of 
their  time  In  diasshig  the  newly  baptised  in 
white  robes  and  chrismal  fillets,  which  they  wore 
eight  days ;  in  settling  their  barbarous  casuistry 
and  new-bom  distinctions,  even  the  partial  eifects 
of  their  doctrines  began  to  make  it  fashioiMble  to 
compassionate  and  manumit  the  slaves,  to  open 
and  endow  schools,  to  acqufare  the  Httle  real 
knowledge  of  their  teachers,  to  build  in  better 
taste,  to  cultivate  the  softening  arta^  and  to 
follow  gainful  pursuits.  For  the  clergy  were  at 
first  itinerants,  living  either  with  their  bishops 
and  preaching  to  their  neighbourhood,  or  engaged 
in  long  joumeyi.  They  scattered  the  little 
knowledge  they  possessed,  gained  other  places 
of  settlement,  which  in  turn  became  centres 
of  similar  influence.  Besides,  the  clergy  were 
early  Uught  some  mechanic  art,  and  were  oUiged 
to  pursue  it  and  teach  it  to  their  inferiors; 
which,  added  to  the  fiurt  that  they  were  tiot 
allowed  arms,  made  them  certainly,  though  not 
innocent,  by  frr  the  most  useful  men  of  their 
age,  which  would  have  been  more  their  debtors 
if  the  following  things  could  not  have  been  said. 
Every  church  had  a  painted  image  of  its 
patron  saint,  and  many  had  Saxon  idols  in  them ; 
for  thb  superstition  was  for  from  being  destroyed 
in  625,  when  there  stood  one  of  their  great 
temples  at  Godmandham,  of  which  Cerfic  the 
priest,  after  railing  on  the  Saxon  gods  for  their 
ingratitude  to  him — a  long  and  self-denying 
worshipper  who  had  suffered  great  reverses — 
became  a  Christian.  But  long  after  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  Saxons,  so  imperfectly 
were  they  informed,  that  when,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Oswin,  a  solar  eclipse,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  occasioned  a  dry  summer,  a 
fiery  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  the  yellow 
plague,  they  attributed  these  evils  to  the  anger 
of  their  old  gods.  The  plague  ravaged  Ireland, 
though  not  Scotland,  and  destroyed  numbers  of 
eminent  persons  in  church  and  state.  At  that 
time  archbishops  and  the  other  clergy  claimed 
exemption  from  all  taxes  and  assbtance  to  the 
state ;  and  of  one  of  them  it  was  said  by  the 
pope  to  an  English  king,  that  he  could  raise 
souls  from  the  bottom  of  hell  to  the  port  of 
heaven.  All  decrees  of  councils  were  then 
signed  with  the  cross,  without  which  they  were 
effete.  At  the  death  of  a  bishop  the  people 
were  required  to  sing  thirty  psalms  in  the  church, 
then  covered  with  paintings;  while  the  other 
bishops  and  abbots  were  to  say  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  masses,  and  six  hundred 
psalms.  The  clergy,  then  called  mass  thane$^ 
were  keepers  of  the  weights,  managers  of 
ordeals,  and  oa/iU,  (valtted  according  to  the 
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Btatioo  of  the  «we«rer,)  and  had  to  protect  the 
slavefl,  apportioa  their  labour,  confer  with  the 
judges,  aad  to  "prevent  the  sprouts  of  pravity 
from  eprioging  up."  Churches  were  then  built 
ef  wood,  wieker  work,  and  niire,  and  covered 
with  feeds;  sueh  waA  the  first  York  Cathedral, 
whiebi  when  a  few  years  subsequent  it  was 
built  of  rude  stone,  was  thought  to  be  prodigi- 
ously effectual  on  that  account,  and  unequalled  in 
the  island. 

About  this  time  it  was  appointed  that  fifty 
psalms  should  be  sung  at  the  church  on  Friday 
for  the  king,  that  children  should  be  dipped  in 
baptbro  instead  of  sprinkled,  which  was  the 
aneieat  practice;  then,  also,  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  Rome,  and  other  places,  celebrated  in 
the  evangelic  history,  were  in  great  repute, 
especially  among  the  English,  who  thronged  the 
roads  to  such  a  degree  that  princes  through 
whose  lands  they  went  derived  fortunes  from 
their  tolls. 

New  councils  were  held  a.d.  664,  678,  701, 
705,  747,  and  850,  from  which,  however,  little 
is  to  be  learnt,  except  the  creeping  of  the  eccle- 
fiiastical  power  through  all  the  roots  and  branches 
of  the  state ;  and  except  as  they  cast  a  lateral 
light  upon  the  age,  in  which  We  see  occasionally 
the  manned  bodies  of  some  exemplary  monks, 
hundreds  of  whom  often  resisted  the  bishops' 
hewing  their  flocks  for  the  first  time  to  auricular 
confession;  the  seditious  Wilfred  shaking  the 
kingdom  with  his  devout  antics  for  nearly  forty 
feais;  the  first  imposition  of  the  kirk-scot 
demanded  from  every  village,  and  which,  with 


intermissions,  continued  tHl  Ethelwolf  gave  the 
tenth  of  the  lands  to  the  ohutvh,  confirmed  by 
Edwin  in  928 ;  the  first  appointment  of  week 
services;  swarms  of  rogues  trooping  over  the 
country  in  the  monk's  garb ;  the  busy  lellootrade, 
which  left  no  one  without  a  thumb,  a  toe-nail, 
a  nose,  or  a  tooth,  of  some  saint;  the  bustle 
of  a  thousand  rising  churches :  the  ceaseless  roar 
of  the  rude  organ ;  or  the  dismal  monotony  of 
a  thousand  priories  and  nunneries,  barred  and 
moated,  and  containing  kings  and  queens  among 
their  inmates ;  the  Grecian  artist  with  his  ideal 
of  beauty  which  none  courted ;  the  expatriated 
Roman  mechanic  with  his  grand  art  which  no 
one  relbhed ;  and  the  broken-hearted  genius  in 
tears  over  the  dark  ages  in  which  he  was  east; 
the  scholar  without  a  press  or  a  pen,  and  the 
pupil  without  a  teacher;  the  king  crossing  for 
his  signature,  and  the  queen  commending  her- 
self for  her  great  learning,  because  she  could 
read  the  peUer  noater;  hundreds  of  men,  on  the 
whole  devout,  publicly  spiritualising  dreams,  and 
giving  serious  credit  to  visions;  the  people 
given  to  all  sorts  of  sorcery,  jabbering  out  Latiu 
prayers  to  which  BonifSace  had  allowed  them  to 
affix  any  signification ;  the  mass-priest,  without 
shoes  and  stockings,  administering  the  sacrament 
in  horn  and  wooden  cups;  an  age  in  which 
satire  was  in  its  cradle,  and  liberty  confined  in 
the  castle's  keep;  science  a  fugitive  upbn  the 
pldns  of  Europe,  and  true  religion  shut  up  in 
the  triple  mail  of  superstition,  where,  if  her 
ethereal  spirit  had  been  possibly  mortal,  she  must 
have  expured. 


A  SWISS  TRADITION. 


In  the  course  of  an  excursion,  during  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  a  traveller  through  the 
wildest  and  most  secluded  parts  of  Switzerland 
took  up  hifi  residence,  during  a  stormy  night,  in 
a  convent  of  Capuchin  friars,  not  far  from  Altorf, 
the  birth-place  of  the  famous  William  Tell.  In 
^he  coi^rse  of  the  evening  one  of  the  fathers  re- 
lated, in  an  impressive  manner,  the  following  tra- 
dition, which,  in  some  of  its  characteristic  fea^ 
tares,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Lord 
Byron's  drama,  "  Manfred." 

"  His  soul  was  wild,  impetuous,  and  uncon- 
trollable. He  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  faults 
and  vices  of  others,  without  the  power  of  cor- 
recting his  own ;  alike  sensible  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  the  darkness  of  his  mojral  constitution,  al- 
though unable  to  <?uUivate  the  one  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other. 

"  In  extreme  youth,  he  led  a  lonely  and  se- 
cluded life  in  the  j^olit^de  of  a  Swiss  valley,  in 
company  with  ^  only  brother,  some  years  older 
tlian  himself  and  a  ypung  female  relative,  who 
bad  been  educated  ajong  with  them  4rom  her 


birth.  They  lived  under  the  care  of  an  aged 
uncle,  the  guardian  of  those  exten^ve  domains 
which  the  brothers  were  destined  jointly  to  in* 
herit. 

"  A  peculiar  melancholy,  cherished  and  in- 
creased by  the  utter  seclusion  of  that  sublhfne 
region,  had,  during  the  period  of  their  infancy, 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  their  father,  and  finally 
produced  the  most  dreadful  result.  Tlie  fear  of 
a  similar  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the  brothers^ 
mduced  their  protector  to  remove  them,  at  an 
early  age,  from  the  solitude  of  theirnative  country. 
The  elder  was  sent  to  a  German  university,  and 
the  younger  completed  his  education  in  one  of 
the  Italian  schools. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  old  guar- 
dian died^  and  the  elder  of  the  brothers  returned 
to  his  native  valley;  he  there  formed  on  attach- 
ment to  the  lady  with  whom  he  had  passed  his 
infancy ;  and  she,  after  some  fearful  forebodings, 
which  were  unfortunately  silenced  by  the  voice' 
of  duty  and  of  gratitude,  accepted  of  hiB  love^ 
aad  became  his  wife. 
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"  In  the  meantime,  the  younger  bitother  had 
left  Italy,  and  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  He  mingled  w!th  the  world,  and  gave 
full  scope  to  every  impulse  of  his  feelings.  But 
that  world,  with  the  exception  of  certain  hours  of 
boisterous  passion  and  excitement,  afforded  him 
little  pleasure,  and  made  no  lasting  impression 
upon  his  heart  His  greatest  joy  was  in  the 
wildest  impulses  of  the  imagination. 

"  His  spirit,  though  mighty  and  unbounded, 
from  his  early  habits  and  education  naturally 
tended  to  repose ;  he  thought  with  delight  on  the 
sun  rising  among  the  Alpine  snows,  or  gilding 
the  peaks  of  the  rugged  hills  with  its  evening 
rays.  But  within  him  he  felt  a  fire  burning  for 
ever,  and  which  the  snows  of  his  native  moun- 
tains could  not  quench.  He  feared  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  world,  and  that  no  being,  kindred  to 
his  own,  had  been  created ;  but  in  his  soul  there 
was  an  image  of  angelic  perfection,  which  he 
believed  existed  not  on  earth,  but  without  which 
he  knew  he  could  not  be  happy.  Despairing  to 
find  it  in  populous  cities, he  retired  to  his  paternal 
domain.  On  again  entering  upon  the  scenes  of 
his  infancy,  many  new  and  singular  feelings  were 
experienced — ^he  was  enchanted  with  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  wondered  that  he 
should  have  rambled  so  long,  and  so  far  from 
it.  The  noise  and  the  bustle  of  the  world 
were  immediately  forgotten  on  contemplating 

**  The  sileoce  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hHls." 

A  llg^t,  as  it  were,  broke  around  him,  and  exhi- 
bited a  strange  and  momentary  gleam  of  joy  and 
of  misery  mingled  together.  He  entered  the 
dwelling  of  his  infancy  with  delight,  and  met  his 
brother  with  emotion.  But  his  dark  and  troubled 
eye  betokened  a  fearful  change,  when  he  beheld 
tiie  other  playmate  of  his  infancy.  Though  beau* 
tiful.as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  she  ap- 
peared otherwise  than  he  expected.  Her  form 
and  face  were  associated  with  some  of  his  wildest 
reveries,-;— his  feelings  of  affection  were  united 
with  many  undefinable  sensations — ^he  felt  as  if 
^he  was  not  the  wife  of  his  brother,  although  he 
knew  her  to  be  so,  and  his  soul  sickened  at  the 
thought. 

"  He  passed  the  night  in  a  feverish  state  of  joy 
and  horror.  From  the  window  of  a  lonely  tower, 
he  beheld  the  moon  shining  amid  the  bright  blue 
of  an  Alpine  sky,  and  diffusing  a  calm  and  beauti- 
ful light  on  the  silvery  snow.  Tlie  eagle  owl 
OtUejaed  ^er  long  and  plaintive  note  from  the  cas- 
tellated summits  which  overhung  the  valley,  and 
.Cboi  feet' of  the  wild  chamois  were  heard  rebound- 
ing ffom  the  neighbouring  rocks ;  these  accorded 
wiUi  the  gentler  feelings  of  his  mind,  but  the 
Strong  Spirit  which  so  frequently  overcame  him, 
listened. with  intense  delight  to  the  dreadful  roar 
of  an  immense  torrent,  which  was  precipitated 


from  the  summit  of  wi  •adJQining  cUff,  asiong 
broken  rocks  and  pines,  overtmned  and  uprooledi 
or  to  the  still  mightier  voice  of  the^Malanchei 
suddenly  descending  vMk  the  aocirauilaled  Inows 
of  a  hundred  years. 

**  In  the  morning  he  met  tbe  olgect  «llus  uft> 
happy  passion.  Her  eyes  weee  dim  with  teafi» 
and  a  olond  of  sorrow  had  darkeoed  tbe  light  of 
her  lovely  countenance. 

<*  For  some  time  there  was  a  mutual  constrttat 
in  their  manner,  which  both  weie  aftaki  to  tto- 
knowledge,  and  neither  were  aUe  to  ^peL  Eroa 
the  uncontrollable  spirit  of  the  wanderer  was 
oppressed  and  overcome,  and  he  wbhed  he  M 
never  returned  to  the  dwelling  of  his  ancestors 
The  lady  was  equally  aware  of  the  awlul  peril  ef 
their  situation,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  h«r 
husband,  she  prepared  to  depart  from  the  casUe, 
and  take  the  veil  in  a  convent  situated  ia  & 
neighbouring  valley. 

''  With  this  resolution  she  departed  on  the 
following  morning;  but  in  eroanng  an  Alpine 
pass  which  conducted,  by  a  nearer  route,  to  the 
adjoining  valley,  she  was  enveloped  in  mists^ 
vapour,  and  lost  all  knowlec^ge  of  the  suiroapd- 
ing  country.  Tbe  clonds  closed  in  around  ber, 
and  a  tremendoas  thunder-storm  took  phice  in 
the  valley  beneath.  She  wandered  about  for 
some  time,  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  gjimpse,  Ihrou^ 
the  clouds,  of  some  accustomed  object  to  direct 
her  steps,  till,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  fear, 
she  reclined  upon  a  dark  rock,  in  tbe  crefices 
of  which,  though  it  was  now  tlie  heat  of  sumnier, 
there  were  many  patches  of  snow.  .  There  she 
sat,  in  a  state  of  feverish  delirium,  till  a  gentle 
air  dispelled  the  dense  vapour  from  before  her 
feet,  and  discovered  an  enormous  chasm,  down 
which  she  must  have  fallen  if  she  had  taken 
another  step.  While  breathing  a  silent  prayer 
to  Heaven  for  this  providential  escape,  stAage 
sounds  were  he<ird,  as  of  some  disembodied  voice 
floating  among  the  clouds.  Suddenly  she  per- 
ceived, within  a  few  paces,  the  flgupe  of  tiie 
wanderer  tossing  his  arms  in  the  air«  his  eye 
inflamed,  and  his  general  aspect  wiU  and  dis- 
tracted ;  he  then  appeared  meditating  a  deed  of 
sin ;  she  rushed  towuds  him,  and,  dasping  htm 
in  her  arms,  dragged  him  backwards,  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  golf 
below. 

"  Overcome  by  bodily  fatigue  and  agitation 
of  mind,  they  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  The  brother  first  revived  from 
his  stupor ;  and  finding  her  whose  image  was 
pictured  in  his  soul  lying  by  his  side,  with  her 
arins  resting  upon  his  shoulder,  M  belifered'for 
a  moment  that  he  roust  have  executed  the  dread- 
ful deed  he  had  meditated,  and  had  waked  in  an- 
other worid.  The  gentle  form  of  the  lady  was 
again  reanimated,  ahd  'slowly  iihe  ofrMied  her 
beautifhl  eyes.  She  questibnifd'hiMhi'to  flie 
purpose-of  his  visit  to  ttiat  tleisoye  Sti<rt'iJ  a  fall 
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esptmation  took  plftce  iof « their  troulual  «eii9a* 
tio06»  aiid  they  ooiiifessed  the  passion  \vhicb  cott- 
ratned  4lMmy  ; 

'* Tke sun mBEuom higU^o  heaven,  the  clouds 
of  the  morning  had  ascended  to  the  loftiest 
A]p8j  and  '  the  imsts— •*  into  their  airy  elements 
reiobred  '^wete  gone.  As  the  god  of  day  ad- 
trui0e4  ddrk  valleys  were  suddenly  illuminated, 
and  lonely  lakes  brightened  like  mirrors  among 
tke  hillsj  their  waters  spaikling  with  the  fresh 
bieese  of  the  morning ;  the  most  beautiful  clouds 
wen  sailiog  in  the  air,  some  breaking  on  the 
meuntaio-tofNi,  and  others  resting  on  the  sombre 
pines,  or  slumbering  on  the  surface  of  the  unil- 
HiniittaAed  yalleys.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
marmot  was  no  longer  heard,  and  the  chamois 
bad  bounded  to  its  inaccessible  retreat  The 
vast  range  of  the  neighbouring  Alps  was  next 
distinctly  visible,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
the  beholders  '  glory  beyond  all  glory  ever 
seen/ 

"  In  the  meantime  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  feelings  of  the  mountain-pair,  which  was 
powerfully  strengthened  by  the  glad  face  of 
nature;  the  glorious  hues  of  earth  and  sky 
seemed  indeed  to  sanction  and  rejoice  in  their 
mutual  happiness.  The  darker  spirit  of  the  bro- 
ther had  now  fearfully  overcome  him ;  the  dream- 
ing predictions  of  his  most  imaginative  years 
appeared  realised  in  their  fullest  extent,  and  the 
voice  of  prudence  and  of  nature  was  inaudible 
amidst  the  intoxication  of  his  joy.  The  object 
of  bis  affection  rested  in  his  arms  in  a  state  of 
listless  happiness,  listening  with  enchanted  ear 
to  his  wild  and  impassioned  eloquence,  and  care- 
less of  all  other  sight  or  sound. 

"She,- too,  liad  renounced  her  morning  vows, 
and  the  convent  was  unthought  of  and  forgotten. 
Grossing  the  mountaina  by  wild  and  unfrequented 
paths,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  deserted 
cottage,  formerly  frequented  by  goatherds  and 
the  hunters  of  the  roe.  On  looking  down,  for 
the  last  time,  from  the  mountain-top,  on  that 
delightful  valley  in  which  she  had  so  long  lived 
in  ionocence  and  peace,  the  lady  thought  of  her 
departed  mother,  and  her  heart  would  have  died 
within  her,  but  the  wild  glee  of  the  brother  again 
rendered  her  insensible  to  all  other  sensations, 
and  she  yielded  to  the  sway  of  her  fatal  passion. 

"  There  they  lived,  secluded  from  the  world. 


and  supported eyen^thrppgh  evil,  by  the  inte^isity 
of  their  passion  lor  each  otlier.  The  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  brother  was  at  rest ;  he ,  had  found 
a  being  endowed  with  virtues  like  his  own,  and, 
as  he  thought,  destitute  of  all  his  vices.  The 
day-dreams  of  his  fancy  had  been  realised,  and 
all  that  he  had  Imagined  of  beauty  or  affection 
was  embodied  in  that  form  which  he  could  call 
his  own. 

"  On  the  morning  of  her  departure  the  dread- 
ful truth  burst  upon  the  mind  of  her  wretched 
husband.  From  the  first  arrival  of  the  dark-eyed 
stranger,  a  gloomy  vision  of  future  sorrow  had 
haunted  him  by  day  and  by  night.  Despair  and 
misery  now  made  him  their  victim,  and  that 
awful  malady  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors was  the  immediate  consequence.  He  was 
seen,  for  the  last  time,  among  some  stupendous 
cliffs  which  overhung  the  river,  and  his  hat  and 
cloak  were  found  by  the  chamois  hunters  at  the 
foot  of  an  ancient  pine. 

.  "  Soon,  too,  was  the  guilty  joy  of  the  sur- 
vivors to  terminate.  The  gentle  lady,  even  in 
felicity,  felt  a  load  upon  her  heart ;  her  spiiit 
had  bunied  too  ardently,  and  she  knew  it  must, 
ere  long,  be  extinguished.  Day  after  day  the 
lily  of  her  cheek  encroached  upon  the  rose,  till 
at  last  she  assumed  a  monumental  paleness, 
unrelieved  save  by  a  transient  and  hectic  glow  ; 
Her  angelic  form  wasted  away,  and  soon  the 
flower  of  the  valley  was  no  more. 

"  The  soul  of  the  brother  was  dark,  dreadfully 
dark,  but  his  body  wasted  not,  and  his  spirit 
caroused  with  more  fearful  strength.  '  The 
sounding  cataract  haunted  him  like  a  passion.' 
He  was  again  alone  in  the  world,  and  his  mind 
endowed  with  more  dreadful  energies ;  his  wild 
eye  sparkled  with  unnatural  light,  and  his  raven 
hair  hung  heavy  on  his  burning  temples.  He 
wandered  among  the  forests  and  the  mountains, 
and  rarely  entered  his  once-beloved  dwelling, 
from  the  windows  of  which  he  had  so  often 
beheld  the  sun  sinking  in  a  sea  of  crimson 
glory. 

"  He  was  found  dead  in  that  same  pass  in 
which  he  had  met  his  sister  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  his  body  bore  no  marks  of  external  vio- 
lence, but  his  countenance  was  convulsed  by 
bitter  insanity •" 


SLAVERY. 

mNUTES  OF  A  CQKVBESATION  BETWEEN  ALEXANDEE,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA,  AMD  THOMAS  CLAmtSOir>  MQ. 


Saiwrdaut  Sept-  23,  1815. 

Whevl  I  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. had  just  left  it  to  review  his  armies  on 
the  plains  of  Vertus,  which  occupiqd  some  days. 


On  his  return  to  Paris,  I  wrote  hira  a  letlter, 
stating  therein,  in  substance,  that  havin|^:  hiMrd 
when  he  was  in  London,  from  the  Duke  of  Qtou- 
cester,  from  Mr.  Wilberforce,  from  Mr.  Rohert 
Wilson,  and  from  the  three  good*  men  of  Che 
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raHginiBr'BOokty  called  Qnakcni  Mr.  GiiUeW  Mr« 
WiUniiBOn»  and  Mc  .Aikit,  to  iviiom  he  had 
granted  an  «Bdie«ce  ef  two  haun»  of  Uie  uiteiest 
which  hBi  the  Emperor*  had  taken  in  the  aboli* 
tkm  of  that  tnffio  to  oppBesBive  to  the  unhappy 
Afkicatta,  i  had  aent  him  a  complete  set  of  my 
hocka  throvgh  the  hands  of  Lady  Waven«  whi<^ 
she  delivered  to  Count  Nessehodc^  as  a  small 
testimony  of  the  respect  and  esteem  I  felt  lor 
him  on  that  account ;  hot  that  on  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  myself  and  that  hearing  he  was  at  Paris, 
which  was  comparatiTely  but  a  short  distance, 
I  had  determined  to  go  thither,  in  order  to  thauk 
htm  in  perwn  for  all  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
iiVUied  people,  and  to  implore,  should  any  fu- 
ture opportunity  offer,  a  continuance  of  his  fsTour 
towards  them. 

This  letter  I  carried  to  the  Baroness  Rendem, 
a  Bussian  lady,  and  sat  and  convened  with  her 
upon  the  sub>|ect  of  it  for  nearly  an  hour.  The 
Baroness  is  a  lady  of  most  exemplary  merit; 
she  devotes  her  time  to  religion,  llie  Emperor 
of  Russia  generally  calls  upon  her  every  evenmg 
at  7  o^elock,  in  order  to  converse  with  her  on 
spiritual  snlQeets.  It  was  on  this  account  I 
carried  my  letter  to  her^  and  also  one  from  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  Emperor,  which  was 
intended  9B  an  ntroduction  of  me  to  the  latter 
person. 

The  Baroness  assured  me  she  would  deliver 
them  bflith  into  his  Mijesty's  hands,  as  soon  as 
she  should  see  him.  In  the  course  of  two  days, 
I  received  a  message  from  the  Baroness  that  the 
Bmperor  had  received  and  read  both  the  letters 
in  her  presence,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with 
then.  He  desired  her  to  instruct  me  to  thank 
the  Duke  for  his  letter;  and,  with  respect  to  my 
own  letter,  that  part  of  it  had  given  him  peculiar 
satisfiMstion  wherein  I  had  mentioned  the  names 
of  ^bose  three  good  men  whose  conversation  had 
so  rnndi  inleiested  htm  when  in  England.  He 
desired  hu  to  add,  that  he  was  exceedingly 
ooonpied,  but  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  make 
arrangements  for  seeing  me. 

On  Friday,  September  22nd,  I  received  a 
message  lirom  the  Lady  Rendem,  that  the  Em* 
peror  desised  ny  attendance  at  her  house,  the 
next  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Accordingly, 
I  attended^  and  expected  to  find  him  there ; 
hut  it  qspeaied  he  had  sent  there  one  of  his  own 
domestics  to  show  me  the  way  to  him.  This 
servant  I  followed  doseiy  to  the  Palais  des 
Bourbons.  When  I  arrived  there,  lie  conducted 
me  through  several  rooms,  and  at  length  left  me 
in  a  apBdaOB  afiartment,  in  which  were  two  or 
three  Russian  officers,  who  were  on  guard  for 
the- day.  Here  I  remained,  till  another  of  his 
domestics  came  up,  and  desired  mc  to  follow  him. 
He  led  me  through  three  other  rooms  into  a 
fourth^  in  which  was  a  gentleman,  who  said  '*  Hie 
Empnor  is  ra  the  nejrt  room  and  expeets  yon," 


I  felt  a  little  embairaased  as  to  what  I  should 
say ;  but  I  was  instantly  relieved  from  this  feel- 
ing, by  the  afiability  and  condescension  o£  the 
Emperor.  He  came  to  meet  roe  to  the  jeij 
door;  he  then  took  voy  hand  into  his  own,  led 
me  into  the  room,  and  immediately  broke  silence 
by  addressing  me  in  English.  He  said  (still 
continuing  to  iiold  my  hand)  that  be  conaideied 
I  had  done  him  honour  by  coming  £rom  Zn^r 
land  expressly  to  see  him :  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  compliments,  he  meant  what  he 
said,  he  should  not  easily  forget  my  visit 

I  had  only  done  him  justice  in  conaideriiHS 
him  to  be  the  firiend  of  the  poor  Africans.  He 
had  always  been  an  enemy  to  the  slave  trade. 
He  had,  indeed,  formerly  known  nothing  more 
of  it  than  other  people  ;  be  knew  only  that  the 
Africans  were  taken  from  their  country  against 
their  will,  and  that  they  were  transported  to 
the  colonies  of  foreigners,  for  whom  they  were 
made  to  work  under  a  system  commonly  xe* 
ported  cruel;  but  this  he  considered  to  be  an 
outrage  against  human  nature,  and  this  alone 
made  him  a  determined  enemy  to  the  slave 
trade;  but  when  in  after-time  he  had  read 
those  books  which  had  fomished  him  with  pai- 
ticulars  on  the  snlyect,  and  when  he  bad  sees 
the  print  of  the  dave  Mp»  he  felt  he  should  he 
unworthy  of  the  high  station  he  held»  if  he  had 
not  done  his  utmost,  in  all  the  late  eonfereoces 
on  that  subject,  to  wipe  away  such  a  peslileoce 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  this  he  let  ^ 
my  hand,  and  we  stood  talking  iaoe  to  fiice. 
There  was  no  other  person  in  the  room.  I  told 
him  I  had  long  ago  underatood  that  his  dispo- 
sition towards  the  oppressed  Africans  bad  been 
such  as  I  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  leamiog 
from  his  own  mouth ;  that  his  kind  dispoaitioD 
was  now  generally  known  and  duly  appreciated 
by  the  friends  of  the  cause  ia  En^nd— that  it 
had  gratified  them  beyond  measure  to  find  that 
thb  ii^ured  people  had  so  powerful  a  pmtector 
and  friend ;  and  that  I  could  not  doubt  (should 
any  opportunity  yet  offer)  the  Empemr  would 
continue  to  advocate  their  cause.  He  replied, 
he  would  never  desert  it* 

In  the  original  treaty  with  France,  he  bad 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  their  behalf— but  the 
obstacles  were  so  very  great  oa  behalf  of  the 
French  Government,  which  at  that  time  ^^ 
great,  extravagant  schemes  in  pro^ect»  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  realise  his  wishes.  In  a 
period  succeeding  this,  via.  during  the  Congress 
at  Vienna,  he  had  exerted  himself  again,  and 
had  united  himself  with  the  British  Minbteis  in 
their  favour  ;  and  though  new.  and  great  obstacles 
had  risen  up  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations 
concerned  hi  the  odious  traffic,  he  trusted  that 
some  further  advantages  had  bcjen  gained  there. 
Something  like  the  foundation  .of  aew  treaties 
on  this  impotant  snji^ect  had  been,  laid  diere; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  (very  lately)  »nc* 
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bis  ftrrivftl  ih  Paifs,  M  had  again  taken  up  tlieir 
cause,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  British  MU 
nister,  had  been  so  suceessfttl,  that  France  had 
agreed  to  give  up  four  years'  continuance,  being 
the  lemainmg  term  of  this  trade.  So  that  an- 
other nation  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  had  already  abandoned  the  infamous  traffic. 
I  replied,  that  we  were  all  of  us  sensible  that 
^eat  things  bad  been  done,  for  which  we  could 
not  be  too  tfaankfiil,  and  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  a  most  polrerfiil  instrument,  under  Provi- 
dence, in  accomplishing  them;  but  those  in 
England  who  bad  been  the  means  of  developing 
and  bringing  to  light  the  mass  of  crimes  and 
sufFerings  contained  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
whose  feelings  had  been  more  than  ordinarily 
excited  upon  this  subject,  and  u>ho$e  feelings  had 
perhaps  led  them  to  be  so  sanguine  in  their  ex- 
pectations, liad  been  di8appointed->(I  hoped  bis 
Majesty  would  excuse  the  freedom  with  which 
I  was  going  to  8peak.^Here  he  nodded  assent). 
I  then  resumed, — ^had  been  <ftfa/^otittei/ at  finding 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Vienna  had  not  pro- 
clatffled  the  slave  trade  to  be  piraey.  This 
would  have  been  a  noble  declaration  in  the  face 
of  tke  world  in  fiivour  afjtuHce  and  reKgion,  and 
it  would  only  have  accorded  with  principles 
which  all  of  them  were  obliged  to  confess  daily. 
In  the  administrations  of  their  respective  govem- 
nients.  Hiey  were  all  obliged  to  punM,  and 
thus  tiy  to  pnt  an  end  to  robbery  and  nmrder. 
This  was  essentially  necessary,  or  their  govern- 
ments could  not  go  on,  but  the  slave  trade  was 
a  complication  of  robbery  and  murder ;  and  it 
was  deeply  to  be  lamented,  in  my  opinion,  under 
this  and  every  other  view  of  the  sul^ect,  that 
such  a  noble  decree  had  been  overlooked. 

The  Emperor,  with  great  condescension,  ad- 
mitted the  tiuth  of  what  I  had  said. 

He  admitted  it  would  have  been  more  worthy 
the  Congress  to  have  passed  the  decree  now 
mentioned  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  slave  trade  by  the  Allies  was  at  variance 
with  their  own  principles  as  governors  ;  but  we 
could  not  cure  great  evils  at  once  ,*  besides,  the 
difficulties  at  Vienna  were  much  greater  than  I 
had  any  notion  of.  The  decree  that  I  had  sug« 
gested  might  have  passed,  if  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  sovereigns  had  agreed  upon  it, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  thi^y  hsd  agreed  to  use 
force.  But  the  Congress  at  Vienna  consisted  of 
sovereigns  united,  and  in  alliance  for  one  great 
object,  viz.  the  future  safety,  peace,  and  tran- 
quilUty  of  Europe,  where  harmony  was  essen- 
tially necessary,  as  far  as  it  could  be  obtained. 
This  harmony  must  have  been  broken,  if  such  a 
decree  had  been  insisted  upon. 

He  trusted,  however,  that  one  great  object 
would  be  finally  accomplished,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  already  taken  place  ;  indeed,  he  did 
not  doubt  it.  Chneat  progress  had  be^n  made. 
A  new  nation  (France)  had  now  ftiUy  come  into 


the  measure.  He  did  not  :doubt,/fBom  wfatft.he* 
had  heard,  tbsti^m  and  Portagalwouid^biiMi 
If  any  other  exeitions  were  neoesaary  eo:  hta 
part,  it  was  only  for  us  to  point  ^hem  out,  and 
he  should  attend  to  our  suggestiona  on,  the  prin* 
ciple  of  duty.  I  might  return  to  England,  wiftil 
the  assurance  from  himself,  (iiat  he  wottld  never, 
desert  the  cause  of  the  injured  Africans.  He 
would  never  disappoint  our  faopes^  and  if  I  my- 
self as  one  of  the  individuals  who  liad  laboured 
in  the  glorious  cause»  should  be  disposed  to  write 
to  him,  I  was  at  liberty  so  to  do;  but  I  must 
write  to  him  frtdy  and  without  ceremony,  as  to 
a  friend^  acting  in  unison  for  the  same  great 
object  He  added,  ^  I  trust  we  have  ao  laboured 
in  the  Congress,  that  the  result  will  be  very 
satis&ctory  to  all  Christian  people." 

This  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  pattsertnd  as 
if  it  had  come  out  unexpectedly,  so  that  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it  related  to  the 
slave  trade,  or  whether  to  some  asrangementa 
at  Paris,  respecting  religious  toleration,  or  any 
other  religious  subject.  While  I  was  reflecting 
upon  it,  the  Emperor  turned  to  another  subject* 
and  asked  me  how  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
and  Mr.  Grillet  were,  and  where  they  now  wene» 
I  replied,  that  the  two  former  were  in  Engknd, 
and  were  well  when  I  saw  them ;  but  the  latter 
had  gone  home  to  America  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

The  Emperor  then  said,  that  the  two  hoars' 
conversation  which  he  had  held  with  them  in 
London  were  among  the  most  agreeable  houiet 
he  had  spent  while  in  Eng^d.  The  religious 
opportunity  which  lie  then  had  with  them  had 
made  a  very  serious  impression  on  his  mind, 
such  as  he  believed  he  should  never  forget;  and 
he  could  not  but  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
society  to  which  three  such  good  men  belonged* 
With  respect  to  the  society  itself,  it  appeared 
to  him  as  if  its  members,  taken  in  the  plaimiesB 
of  their  dress  and  appearance,  and  the  aisftpiidqr 
and  yet  independence  of  their  maanera,  ap« 
proached  nearer  to  the  prinaitive  Christians  than 
any  other  people. 

He  rai^t  say  the  same  of  thdr  doctrine — 
their  first  graaikd  doUrme  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  the  very  comeMsfeoiis  of  reli* 
gion.  Here  he  abruptly  asked  me,  if  I  myself 
were  a  Quaker.  I  replied,  I  was  not  so  ir  name, 
but  I  trusted  I  was  in  apuit— -I  waa  hum  parts 
out  of  ten  of  their  way  of  thinking.  They  bad 
been  fellow-labourers  with  me  in  the  great  cause  ; 
the  more  1  had  known  ^em  the  more  I  had 
loved  them. 

The  Emperor  said,  patting  his  hand  to  his 
breast,  I  embrace  them  more  tliaa  any  other 
people — I  consider  myself  as  one  of  them. 

I  told  him,  as  he  had  such  a  value  for  the 
Quakers,  I  would  fnmish  hun  with  one  or  two 
anecdotes,  which  I  liad  no  doubt  would  please 
him  to  hea^i  but  more  parttcularly  if  he  bid  not 
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WAllD^S  mjiscellany: 


1rcciM|f'th^m  btfAm-Oi'  His  predecessor,  Pder 
the  Great,  had  professed  an  attaifhmdnt  io  the 
QtiakerB^sslAiHw  ^'-wtint  tiwt  Bmperor  had  just 
^jA-otoed  J  'H^  ivias  acquainted  iirith  the  great 
Wi]liaiti'P«ni¥,  und  others  of  the  first  founders 
df  ttre  Society,  andiirhen  he  worked  at  the  Dock- 
yard- at  •  Di^ptli^td,  in  order  to  learn  practically 
the-  fudimefrts  of  naval  architecture,  he  frequently 
attended  the  Quakers'  Meeting,  where  he  con- 
ducted hhnself  with  due  solemnity  and  decorum. 

The  Emperor  said  he  bad  known  this  anec- 
dote before.  I  said  that,  with  his  permission,  I 
would  relate  another.  The  same  Peter  the  Great, 
about  16  years  after  he  had  left  England,  went 
with  his  army  to  Frederiekstadt ;  on  his  arrival 
there,  one  of  the  first  questions  he  asked  was, 
whether  there  were  any  of  those  good  men  called 
Quakers  In  the  place?  and  being  told  there  were, 
he  signified  his  intention  of  attending  one  of 
their  meetings.  He  accordingly  attended,  ac- 
companied "by  his  suite  ;  he  heard  the  discourse 
that  followed,  with  great  attention  and  interest, 
and  bestowed  his  commendation  upon  it  The 
Emperor  might  remember  this  was  precisely  his 
own  case,  when  last  year  he  attended  the  Qua- 
ket^  Meeting-house  in  St.  Martin's-lane ;  so 
that  he  had,  probably,  without  knowing  it,  trodden 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  predecessor. 

The  Emperor  thanked  me  for  this  anecdote, 
winch  was  new  to  him,  and  said  he  could  not 
follow  a  better  example  than  that  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  desired  to  follow  him  in  whatever  he 
had  done  that  was  good. 

He  then  asked  me  if  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr. 
AUen  were  of  any  profession?  I  replied,  that  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  his  religious  office ; 
and.  that  Mr;  Allen  was  in  trade,  but  that  he 
spent  his  time  chiefly  in  doing  good.  Here  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  I  felt  to  do  justice 
ta  the  cbaracter  of  my  friend  by  an  eulogium,  in 
which,  however  high  it  may  appear,  I  did  not 
esceed  the  bounds  of  truth.  After  which  I  said 
tbatk  of  the  many  objects  which  occupied  Mr. 
AUen'a  attention,  that  of  fonning  public  schools 
waa  among  the  foremost,  and  that  I  knew  he 
wished  fhat  sirailar  establishments  might  be 
formed  in  the  Emperoi^s  dominions.  He  re- 
pliedv  -abraptly,'  that  he  supposed  I  knew  there 
were  echools  in  Russia,  but,  perhaps,  they  were 
Hot' on  so  hnproved  a  plan  as  those  in  England. 


I  answered  Inm  by  aaying,  ;^e  :dif««ice  Ties 
there.  I  then  eaid  a  few  woids.  on  tketindihu 
nian  of  the  Bngli^  sdiools,  and  ithat'  in  coBse* 
quence  of-  the  great  number  of  boyb  idiich  one 
master  could  teadi,  education  became. ebesp,  m 
as  to  be  even  within  the  power  of  Ihepaor.  I 
then  enlarged  on  tho  benefits  of  educaUoa.  I 
observed,  his  own  empire  was  great  and  povcifbi, 
but  what  would  it  be  if  his  subjects  were  im* 
proved  by  a  wise  and  untversal  education?  hit 
Empire  would  be  more  poweifol,  nose  pemia- 
nent,  and  more  happy.  Nothmg  contnbuted 
more  to  make  subjects  useful,  orderly,  viitnoiis 
and  happy,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  troths 
of .  the  Gospel  and  education,  inasmncfa  as  it 
taught  them  to  read,  and  was  one  of  the  ooU 
ward  means  of  enabling  thera  to  know  tbow 
truths.  In  this  point  of  view,  these  schoefa 
were  of  inestimable  value  I  He  replied,  thu 
there  was  no  sure  foundation  for  peace,  order, 
and  happiness,  among  men,  but  the  Ghristin 
religion,  and  added,  this  is  quite  as  necessary  for 
kings  as  for  people.  I  then*  infcnrmed  bim  that 
Mr.  Allen,  and  those  who  laboured  with  biin  6ii 
this  subject,  were  not  labouring  for  a  priratt  or 
particular  good,  their  views  extmided  to  the 
whole  world,  and  for  this  purpose  they  irere 
educating  foreigners  of  different  nations  to  qm* 
lify  them  to  carry  the  system  of  the  British 
education  into  the  countries  to  which  tkey  s^ 
verally  belonged.  They  had  laiely  edacated 
one  from  Denmark,  and  another  from  Fiaooc; 
and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  educate  one  from 
Russia,  with  the  same  design. 

On  hearing  this,  the  Emperor  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased,  and  said.  You  may  be  suf4  IshtiM 
be  glad  io  promote  the  sgetem  m  Rtrntia,  He 
said  he  was  very  sorry  to  take  his  leave  of  m 
so  soon ;  and  he  had  more  engagements  them,  he 
feared,  he  could  perform  while  he  stayed  ni 
Paris, 

He  added,  '*  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr,  Aiies, 
and  his  good  friends  the  Quakers ;  and  tell  Mr. 
Allen  I  wish  him  to  write  to  me  on  the  sulifect 
of  his  schools.  He  may  depend  upon  my  eooih 
tenance  in  Russia.*'  He  then  took  hold  of  mf 
hand  again,  saying, "  My  best  wishea  accompanj 
you  to  England,  and  if  I  can  at  any  time  be 
useful  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  AMcans,  you 
may  always  have  my  services  by  wiituig  me  a 
letter." 


HAIR^BREADTH  ESCAPES.  No.  VL 

MRS.   SPENCER  SMFTH, 
CRAPTER  IV. 


^Heavens!*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  with  the 

gefetlngs  naturiA  to  an  elegant  and  refined  woman, 

how  d^  ^ou  inla^ne  I  could  put;  on  the  filthy 


cast-off  clothes  of  those  miact^bte  aheplierds? 
I  should  prefer  the  prison  of  ValencicDi^s  to 
that." 
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The  irtnwjBfc,  htoweyer^  linbistedt  ippoh  returning 
to  Raatade  -  to  vparchaeer '  tbeir  •  dfegnises;  The]|^ 
ainFed  theee  kt  sunset^  and  itiiey  had  to  >depiixt 
^n  aii|iiidiiighf;incqrder  ta  meettfae  flookfl  at 
the  nunisnt  of  their  posingv  which  wasgvneiAlij 
at  bmk'.of'  day.  Jhe  nMrquis*  >ivbo  itndertook 
tljc  officB  of -niaking  up  Ifae  story,  toM  the  hostess 
that,  wbfaingt  to  aorpTbe  his  sister,  whom  they 
were  giMng  to  iheet,  his  wife  and  heiiMied  to 
dress  (iieiiisehres  aa  shepherds.  He  requested 
her  to  puEcfaase  the  two  costamcs,  and  gave  her 
several  pieoes.of  gold.  The  good  hostess  speedily 
eieoated  the  commisaon.  By  one  of  those 
Holaeky  chances  which  happen  but  too  often  to 
the  iinJBbrtanate,  the  man  of  whom  the  dresses 
woe  pnrchased  was  attached  to  the  police  of 
die  fitUe  town  of  St.  Maria,  two  leagues  from 
Aence*  He  questioned  the  woman ;  she  told 
tke  tru^  and  that  troth  was  snfficient  to  warrant 
the  arrest  of  a  whc^  town.  He  said  nothing, 
bat  sold  her  the  two  dresses.  Scarcely  had  she 
turned  her  baok  wlien  he  saddled  his  horse,  and 
hastened  to*  St.  Maria,  to  give  information  of 
what  had  oecnrred. 

Hie -disguises  were  put  on  amidst  bursts  of 
laughter  ;  the  fehr  fugitive  enjoyed  one  of  those 
moments:' of  quiet  which  frequently,  it  is  said, 
precede  misfortunes.  At  midnight,  having  libe- 
nily  rewarded  their  good  hostess,  they  were 
ftbotrtlo  step  kito  the  cabriolet  to  drive  to  the 
Styrianfrontiev ;  but  as  they  were  passing  through 
m  obscure  corridor,  which  led  from  the  parlour 
to  the  eourt-yavd,  the  marquis  felt  the  points  of 
two  bayonets  touch  his  ^des,  whilst  Mrs.  Smith 
was  mMy  seized  by  two  soldiers,  and  dragged 
hiek  td  the-  parlour.  There  a  commissary  of 
pdice-was  tealed^  He  eyed  the  lady  for  a  long 
time  with  ah  tat  of  insolence.  *'  What  is  your 
Dame?'*  he  at  length  inquired. 

"  Ite.  Spencer  Smith,  the  daughter  of  baron 
Herbert,  the  internuncio  from  Austria  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  wife  of  the  ambassador  from 
England  to  Stuttgard.** 

Mrs,  Smith  immedialely  perceived  that  she 
could  only  serve  herself  atwi  her  companion  by 
avowing  the  trtfth.  She  was  now  upon  the 
Atstrian  territory.  The  government  might  not 
be  sufBciently  strong  to  save  her,  but  the  subal- 
terns might  t>0  overawed  by  her  tone  of  autho- 
litf^and  let  her  go.  In  factr  the  commissary 
seemed  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  by  this 
litany  of  great  names,  though  he  looked  as  if  he 
did  not  believe  she  was  telling  truth. 

*^  And  why  this  costume?** 

'*  Because  I  choose  to  wear  it ;  this  is  a  matter 
which  does  not  concern  you." 

"  Humph !     And  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  the  residence  of  my  sister,  the  Countess 
Strassoldo,  at  Gratz,  in  Styria." 

'^  MHivis  tihis  OHmiwho  accompaobs  you?** 

"  My  valetHd^-obambre.'' 

"  I  caiinot  come  to  any  decision  in  your  CBmJ* 


sasd  the  .•comaii6ftiry;^rf  youritt^  MQWipMvy.. 
me^to  Bti  MarfaiK'':."  :■  i..^..  .».--}  jm,'  i,...i,)  ,,»^ 
:  AH  tWsiiBWj^h*  iiMtrqtti»/M(«3  iiild«r< guard' M 
an  adjoining^.eliiimbef i  butibe  h^d  bftardi^ 
questions  and  answers,  «nd.  that  wtiA'JBuffiitieint 
for  his  guidance  in  his  «xatm»aUon«  ^  NtoXt 
raomhig  they  all  departed  fo)C  Str  Maria,  Mrs. 
Smith  in  a  carnage,  and  the  marqnia  ^xa  loot; 
between  two  s^dkets; 

St.  Maria  is  a  very  small  ganison^town  of  the 
Tyrol.  On  arriving  there,  the  commissary  related 
the  affair  to  a  superior  officer  who  was  com« 
mandant  of  the  town,  whose  first  iropreasiion  was, 
that  this  female  was  an  adventurer*  He  went 
to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  interrogated  hec  himseif. 

It  happened  that,  during  the  preceding  year, 
Mrs.  Smith  had  been  at  lospruck  with  her  bus* 
band.  They  had  given  a  ball ;  the  room  w«s 
small,  and  they  were  obliged  to  refuse  many 
applications.  I  mention  this  fact  that  the  reader 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  what 
follows. 

The  officer  questioned  Mrs«  Smith  with  tbal 
politeness  which  a  man  naturally  ahows'  lo  a 
pretty  woman;  but  he  seemed  ta  change  his 
tone  when  she  described  heiself  to  b^  Mrs. 
Smith. 

"  You  assume  a  respectable  name,  madam,'? 
said  he.  *'  and  this  imposture  may  bring  you' into 
trouble.  You  are  not  Mrs.  Smith.  Tell  me 
the  truth,  and  perhaps  I  may  serve  you." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  very  neaivsi^Hod  ;  she  Ihere'^ 
fore  had  not  at  first  remarked  the  offioerV  counn 
tenance  ;  but  by  degrees  it  struck  her  thati  fehe 
had  seen  him  before,  and abe  was spOedilyassitted 
of  the  fact. 

"  And  am  I  not  Mrs.  Spencer  Smitii,  sir  ?  ** 
said  she  with  a  smile;  ''hare  you,  then,  so 
treacherous  a  memory?  Can  you  have  forgotten, 
sir,  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Stuttgard,  came  last  year  to '  Irn 
spruck,  his  wife,  whe  was  with  him,  gave  a  bal>, 
to  which  many  officers  were  invited  ?-  '  Several 
of  them  could  not  get  admittance^  in  conscM 
quence  of  the  smallness  of  the  apartaaents ;  and 
one  of  those  gentlemen.  Baron  de  *^4~.-,  yoiffsdf, 
sir,  came  recommended  by  a  lady  of  Inspvuek-, 
his  relative  ;  through  diat  recommendation  he 
obtained  a  preferenee  over  many  of  his  flaejldst" 

**  Madam,  madam  1" — exclaimed  the*  barony 
dropping  on  his  kneo  before  Mrs^findth,  and- 
kissing  her  hand,  for  he  now  recognbed  the 
graceful  form  and  beautiful  face  of  the  enchant- 
ress who  had  given  so  many  delightful  parties  at 
Insproek-^'^  madam,  can  you  pardon  me ;  I  am 
a  most  unfortunate  man.  Deign,  then,  to  be  as 
kind  as  you  are  amiable  and  beautiful,  or  I  am 
lost." 

Mrs.  Smith  raised  him,  and,  laughing,  assured 
him  that  every  thing  was  forgotten*  "  Bot," 
SMd  she,  "  I  am  very  anxipus  to  teach,  roy  sister's^ 
and  the  day  is  advancing.    I  hope  I  shalL  be 
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permitted  to  continue  my  journey,"  added  she, 
smiling. 

"  I  should  like,*  exclaimed  the  baron,  "  to 
see  any  one  prevent  you.  I  am  now  your 
champion." 

"  He  went  to  the  commissary  of  police,  to 
whom  he  certified,  upon  his  word  of  honour,  that 
this  lady  was  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  commissary,  "  so  much 
the  worse  for  her  ;  I  have  just  been  reading  the 
Trent  Gazette,  which  my  secretary  has  handed 
to  me.     Read  this  paragraph." 

The  baron  here  read  the  paragraph  which  the 
marquis  had  seen  at  the  inn  on  the  laiie  of  Zell. 
He  knew  not  what  to  do.  France  had  then  such 
long  arms  that  she  could  reach  her  victims 
wheresoever  they  might  fly. 

"  We  must  not  compromise  ourselves  in  this 
affair,"  said  the  commissary  of  police  ;*•  I  must 
send  the  lady  and  her  valet-de-chambre  to  Salts* 
bourg.  But  it  is  needless  to  make  enemies 
anywhere  ;  therefore  you  had  better  conduct  her 
thither,  as  a  mark  of  respect." 

••  Not  I,"  said  the  baron ;  "  I  will  not  play  the 
part  of  gendarme  to  so  lovely  and  amiable  a 
woman." 

**  Would  you  wish  her  to  have  four  soldiers 
and  a  corporal  for  her  escort?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

'*  It  must  be  you  or  they,  there  is  no  choice. 
I  will  inform  her  that  we  cannot  take  upon  our- 
selves the  responsibility  of  allowing  her  to  pro- 
ceed." 

They  departed  for  Saltzbourg,  which,  by  the 
recent  treaty  of  Presbourg,  belonged  to  Austria. 
The  marquis  mounted  the  box  along  with  the 
coachman,  and  during  the  journey,  which  lasted 
a  day  and  a  half,  he  waited  at  table  as  expertly 
as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  a 
valet.  On  arriving  at  Saltzbourg,  the  prisoner — 
for  such  she  still  was — was  conducted  to  the 
principal  inn  in  the  town ;  and  the  baron  went 
to  apprise  the  authorities  of  Mrs.  Smith's  arrival, 
having  first  placed  two  sentinels  at  her  door. 

The  director- general  of  the  police  at  Saltz- 
bourg was  a  shrewd,  clever  man ;  he  probably 
thought  it  ridiculous  that  a  woman  should  be 
charged  with  political  offences  j  and  though  very 
polite,  he  threw  a  little  sarcasm  into  his  interro- 
gatory. 

*'  Who  is  the  man  who  accompanies  you, 
madam  ?" 

"  My  valet-de-chambre." 

**  His  name?" 

"  Francesco  Raimondo." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  with  you  ?" 

«  Three  months." 

The  director-general  left  the  apartment,  making 
a  very  low  bow. 

The  marquis  was  guarded  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  house.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
hotel  of  the  police,  where  an  interrogatory  wi» 


commenced  which  threatened  to  prove  dangerous 
to  him.  This  he  well  knew,  but  he  was  upheld 
by  a  noble  and  generous  feeling,  whlcfi,  mider 
such  circumstances,  is  a  great  support.  Ilie 
room  in  which  the  director-general  and  himself 
were,  looked  out  upon  the  Saar,  which  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle,  and  surrounds  the  toim 
of  Saltzbourg.  On  ^e  opposite  side  were  bean- 
tiful  hills,  clothed  with  the  most  delightiiil  vege- 
tation. The  marquis  having  answered  tlie  qne$- 
tions  put  to  him,  looked  out  upon  the  prospect, 
and  exclaimed,  "  What  a  beantifnl  country!  it  is 
almost  as  fine  as  Italy!"  The  director-geneni 
smiled ;  he  asked  no  questions,  but  he  rang  a 
bell,  when  a  tall  thin  old  man  entered,  who,  by 
his  bunch  of  keys,  might  be  recognised  as  a 
jaHor.  The  marquis  was  consngned  to  his  safe- 
guard, and,  in  a  few  moments,  he  was  In  a  dum- 
ber, or  rather  a  cabinet*  ten  feet  long  by  seven 
feet  wide,  under  the  castle,  at  two  hundied  feet 
below  the  ground.  They  brought  him  some 
soup,  bread,  and  water,  and  then  left  him  to 
enjoy  himself  at  his  ease.  Towards  evenhig  a 
man  entered  his  prison,  and  said  to  him  in  Latin, 
"  Your  mistress  is  saved,  my  fHend ;  she  has 
departed  for  Lintz." 

"  Is  it  true?"  exclaimed  the  marquis;  **Heap 
ven  be  praised!" 

*'  Truly,"  said  the  man— smiling  st  ^  facility 
with  which  the  prisoner  understood  his  Latin,— 
"you  are  a  very  attached  and  devoted  ser- 
vant ;  but  for  yourself,  who  wHI  save  yoa,  mj 
friend?" 

"God,"  answered  the  marquis,  making  an 
allusion  to  the  motto  of  his  house.* 

"  He  is,  doubtless,  a  good  protector ;  but  we 
are  ourselves  frequently  the  arbiters  of  our  des- 
tiny.    You  would  do  well  to  speak  the  truth." 

The  marquis  made  no  reply.  Some  moments 
after,  he  was  ordered  to  ascend  to  the  cabmet 
of  the  director.  "  Do  you  know  the  Maninis 
de  Salvo  ?"  he  inquired  abruptly. 

"  Certainly,  I  know  him  well  j  he  te  my  mas- 
ter,"  said  the  marquis,  without  appearing  discon- 
certed. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  him  ?" 

"  By  his  order,  to  follow  Mrs.  Smith,  ind  to 
endeavour  to  save  her ;  and  my  only  regret  i^ 
that  1  have  not  entirely  auceeeded." 

"At  what  town  did  you  leave  your  master?" 

"  At  Venice." 

They  remained  in  silence  for  some  time ;  the 
director  of  the  police  then  rang  a  bett  in  a  pecu- 
liar way,  as  he  had  done  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  immediately  a  man  came  in  whose  Idoks 
were  not  more  propitious  than  those  of  bis  late 
jailor.  He  conducted  the  marquis  \o  another 
place  of  confinement,  which  was  entered  by  a 
low  wicket  door.  The  dungeoo  contained  only 
two  seats  and  a  litter  of  straw ;  it  had  ^1  the 

•  In  Deo  »tr^«,— the  device  of  the  S^to  feaulyiW^  ^ 
origiB  of  their  name. 
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appearance  of  a  place  whence  a  prisoner  could 
hope  to  be  released  only  by  death.  For  the 
M  time^  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  felt  his  fortitude 
begin  to  fail  him ;  he  stretched  himself  on  the 
sUaw  litter,  and  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind 
soon  threw  him  into  a  profound  sleep.  He  had 
slept  for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  jailor 
eateredt  and  respectfully  requested  him  to  follow 
him  to  the  director  of  the  police.  The  latter,  as 
sopnas  tbe  marquis  entered  hb  cabinet,  ilew  to 
embrace  him — '*  My  dear  marquis,**  said  he, 
**  why  did  you  oblige  me  to  treat  you  with  such 
severity?  this  was  not  fair." 

Tbe  marquis»  fearing  that  this  was  a  snare  laid 
to  entrap  him,  at  first  denied  that  he  was  him- 
self; but  the  director  showed  him  a  letter  from 
Mis.  Smith,  who  had  arrived  at  Lintz,  where  she 
was  to  remain  until  the  receipt  of  Count  Stadion's 
answer,  and  where  the  marquis  was  to  join  her. 
NoUiing  could  have  happened  more  luckily,  for 
Ibe  marquis  had  well  nigh  paid  for  all,  inasmuch 
as  the  police  of  both  Venice  and  Milan  were  in 
pursuit  of  him.  A  description  of  his  person  had 
been  posted  up  in  all  the  public  thoroughfares, 
and  those  who  might  conceal  him  were  threatened 
with  severe  punishment.  He  was  now  liberated, 
and  be  immediately  set  off  for  Lintz,  where  he 
joined  Mrs.  Smith ;  and  after  tbe  lapse  of  twp 
or  three  weeks  the  answer  arrived  from  Vienna. 
It  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Smith  should  assume 
the  nanie  of  Muller,  and  embark  at  one  of  the 
northern  ports.      She   immediately  left  Lintz, 


and  proceeded  to  Grats,  where  she  joined  her 

sister,  the  Countess  Strassoldo. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  when  at  Venice, 
Mrs.  Smith  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Marquis  de 
Salvq;  he  assured  her  of  his  disinterestedness 
by  promising,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
restored  her  to  her  family,  he  would  not  even 
ask  the  reward  of  spending  another  hour  in  her 
society.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Grata,  the 
marquis  hired  a  post-chaise  and  went  to  fetch 
Mrs.  Smith's  children,  Edward  and  Sydney,  who 
were  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town.  Pre- 
senting the  two  boys  to  their  mother,  he  said, 
"  Here  are  your  children  and  your  sister ;  you 
are  now  safe  under  the  roof  of  your  family,  I 
therefore  bid  you  adieu.  I  leave  you,  and  I 
hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  a  man  of  honour 
is  capable  of  performing  a  generous  action  with* 
out  the  hope  of  a  reward." 

Mrs.  Smith,  overpowered  by  her  feelings  of 
gratitude,  held  out  her  hand  to  him ;  she  begged 
that  he  would  remain  in  safety  under  her  sister's 
roof,  and  not  again  expose  himself  to  the  dangers 
which  he  had  incurred  for  her  sake.  He  com- 
plied with  her  request.  Shortly  after,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Russia,  and  embarked  at  Riga  on  her 
return  to  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  Marquis  de 
Salvo  received  the  thanks  of  Mrs.  Smith's  family ; 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort  of  George  III., 
publicly  expressed  her  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
ducL — Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  d*Abrantes. 


LORD  BYRON  AND  MRS.  SPENCER  SMITH. 


Ay  Malta,  Lord  Byron  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  the  "  Fair  Floreuce"  of 
his  "  Childe  Harold."  Struck  with  her  romantic 
history,  and  charmed  and  interested  by  her  man- 
ners, and  even  her  eccentricity,  she  became  one 
oi  those,  beings  who  were  mixed  up  with  the 
poetry  of  his  life  and  thoughts ;  and  his  re- 
membrance of  her  produced  many  beautiful 
stanzas  expressive  of  his  admiration  and  regard  ; 
the  following,  which  were  addressed  to  her,  were 
wiitte^  at  Malta  :-^ 

TO  FLORENCE. 

"  Oh,  Lady  I  when  I  left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shore,  wbich  gave  me  birth, 
I  hardly  thoogbt  to  grieve  once  more, 
To  qntt  aaother  spot  on  earth  t 

Yet  here*  amidst  tlua  barraa  isle, 
Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head, 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  -view  my  patting  hour  with  dread. 

Thnvg^  fv  inm  Albin's  craggy  ahore, 

Divided  by  the  dark-Une  main ; 
A  few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o'er, 

perchance  I  Tiew  her  cUifs  again. 


But  wheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam, 

Through  scorching  clime  and  varied  sea, 
Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 
AU  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 

Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire* 

And,  oh  !  forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share. 
Believe  me,  what  I  am — thj  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 
Thou  lovely  wanderer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be — 
The  friend  of  Scanty  in  distress. 

Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  past 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  death-winged  tempest's  blast, 
And  *scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  ? 

Lady  1  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Bysantium  once  arose ; 

And  Stamboul's  oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose ; 
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ThoQgli  mightiect  in  the  lists  of  fame, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be — 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim, 

As  spot  of  th J  natiTitj : 

i    *  '      • 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell, 

When  I  behold  that  wondrous  scene, 
Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 

'Twill  soothe  to  be  where  thon  hast  been." 

He  also  apostrophises  the  same  lady  in  the 
stanzas  beginning  "  Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly 
blast,"  published  in  vol.  vii.  p.  d  1 1,  of  bis  "  Life 
and  works  ;"  they  were  written  during  the  thun- 
der-storm which  he  encountered  at  Zitza,  in  the 
mountains  of  Pindus ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  he  says : — "  This  letter  is  committed  to 
the  charge  of  a  very  extraordinary  lady,  whom 
you  have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs.  S— —  S— , 
of  whose  escape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  published 
a  namutive  a  few  years  ago.    She  has  since  been 


shipwrecked;  and  her  life  has  been,  from  its 
commencement,  so  fertile  in  remaikable  incidents 
that  in  a  romance  they  would  appear  improbable. 
She  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  where  her  father, 
Baron  Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambas^dor  \  tnaV- 
ried  unhappily,  yet  has  never  been  impeactied  in 
point  of  character;  cxoted  the  vengeance  of 
Bonaparte,  by  taking  a.  part  iu  soffie^HWBfpitfry ; 
several  tiroes  risked  her  life;  and  i»iu>b7et^h» 
and-twenty.  She  is  here,  on  hef  ifray  16- join  "h^ 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Triest^;  irhere 
she  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  mot^^f,  by  the 
approach  of  the  French,  and  eabarksjogoiiv « 
ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here  i  hve  liid 
scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  found  her 
very  pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely 
eccentric.  Bonaparte  is  even  now  so  inceofied 
against  her,  that  her  life  would  be  in  danger  if 
she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second  time* 


THE  BITER  BIT. 


''  THsaE,"  said  be, "  youll  see  the  great  Daniel 
Webster.  He's  a  great  man,  I  tell  you  ;  king 
William,  No.  4,  I  guess,  would  be  no  match  for 
him  as  an  orator ;  he*d  talk  him  out  of  sight  in 
half  an  hour.  If  he  was  in  your  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  reckon  he'd  make  some  of  your  great 
folks  look  pretty  streaked  ;  he's  a  true  patriot 
and  statesman,  the  first  in  our  country,  and  a 
most  particular  'cute  lawyer.  There  was  a 
Quaker  chap  too  'cute  for  him  once,  tho'.  This  { 
Quaker,  a  pretty  knowin'  old  shaver,  had  a  cause  I 
down  to  Rhode  Island  ;  so  he  went  to  Daniel  to 
hire  him  to  go  down  and  plead  his  case  for  him  ; 
so,  says  he,  •  Lawyer  Webster,  what's  your  fee  ?" 

"  "Why,"  says  Daniel,  "  let  me  see  ;  I  have  to 
go  down  south  to  Washington,  to  plead  the  great 
insurance  case  of  the  Hartford  Company ;  and 
Fve  got  to  be  at  Cincinnati,  to  attend  the  con- 
vention ;  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  to  Rhode 
Island  without  great  loss  and  great  fatigue  ;  it 
would  cost  you,  may  be,  more  than  you'd  be 
willing  to  give." 

Well,  the  Quaker  looked  pretty  white  about 
the.  gills,  I  tell  you,  when  he  heard  this ;  for  he 
.  oould  do  nothing  without  him,  no  how,  and  he 
-did  not  tike  this  preliminary  talk  of  his  at  all ; 
at  last  he  made  bold  to  ask  him  the  worst  of  it, 
what  he  would  take. 

"  Why,"  says  Daniel,  "  I  always  liked  the 
Quakers,  they  are  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  who 
never  go  to  law  if  they  can  help  it ;  and  it  would 
be  better  for  our  great  country  if  there  were 
more  such  people  in  it ;  I  never  seed  or  heerd 
tell  of  any  harm  in  'em  except  going  the  whole 
figure  for  Gineral  Jackson,  and  that  everlastin*, 
almighty  villain.  Van  Buren.  Yes,  I  love  the 
Quakers ;  I  hope  theyll  go  to  the  Webster 
ticket  yet,  and  I'll  go  for  you  as  low  as  I  can 


any  way  afford;  say  one  thousand  doBws," 
The  Quaker  well  nigh  fainted  when  he  beerd 
this,  but  he  was  pretty  deep  too ;  so  »j$  b«, 
"  Lawyer,  that's  a  great  ded  of  money;  but  I 
have  more  causes  there ;  if  I  give  you  the  thou- 
sand dollars  will  you  plead  the  other  cases  I' ^all 
have  to  give  you?" 

**  Yes,"  says  Daniel,  '<  I  wilU^o  the  ^of  b9 
humble  alnUties."  .      >  - 

So  down  they  went  to  Rhode  Mind,  and 
Daniel  tried  the  case,  and  cisLrtied  it  for  the 
Quaker.  Well,  the  Quaker,  he  goes  round  to 
all  the  folks  that  had  suits  in  coui^  and  mf^ht, 
"  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  get  the  gfesi  DuMel 
to  plead  for  you  ?  It  cost  me  on^  thousand 
dollars  for  a  fee  ;  but,  now,  he  and  I  are  pretty 
thick,  and  as  he  is  on  the  spot,  IVd  ^  him  to 
plead  cheap  for  you."  So  he  got  three  faondivd 
dollars  from  one,  and  two  hundred  fWum  anoA^. 
and  so  on,  until  he  got  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  just  one  hundred  dollars  more  tbin 
he  gave. 

Daniel  was  in  a  great  rage  wfaeR  he  heerd 
this.  "  What  I "  said  he,  "  do  you  think  I  would 
agree  to  your  letUng  me  out  like  a  hoise,  to 
hire  ?" 

"Friend  Daniel,"  said  the  Qtta)cer,  "didst 
thou  not  undertake  to  plead  all  such  eases  as  I 
should  have  to  give  thee  ?  If  thoii  wilt  not 
stand  to  thy  agreement,  neither  will  I  sUod  to 
mine." 

Daniel  laughed  out,  ready  to  split  his  rides,  tt 
this.  "  Well,"  says  he,  •*  I  guess  I  might  as  well 
stand  still,  for  you  to  put  the  bridle  on  this 
time,  for  you  have  fairly  pinned  Die  up  ia  ^ 
comer  of  the  fence,  any  how/-  So  he  went 
good-humouredly  to  work,  and  pleatf$d  them  all. 
Slick,  of  SiiekviUe, 
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Utlame.w$d,  other  Potmt, 
by  Barry  CorDwaU. 

-  '     '  ASTTCLS  I. 

l^iE'(i««ilii  fa  tfafb  TiAiiiiie  are  divided  into  three 
pnti^eKlt'iMrt  being  inseribed  to  some  English  friend 
U  tbe^ftiu^orrHin  Amrican  hy  birth  and  education, 
ukd  iiov.re«(i«lent  in  this  country.  It  consists  of 
MTerel  new  poems,  the  longest  of  which  are  "  Mela- 
nfe,"  and  a  dramatic  sketch  called  *'Lord  iTon  and 
lis  dsaghtert^'  aiMi  a  eopions  selection  from  Willis's 
sarlier  poems,  most  of  which  were  preTiously  familiar 
Diwmriii^  of  his  countrymen.  In  our  comments  upon 
these  poems,  we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  the 
author  has  seen  fit  to  publish  them. 

Melaaie'  is  a  thnple  tale,  but  rery  gracefully  told  ; 
the  tcctts  is  laid  in  Tivoli,  and  the  story  related  during 
a  walk  rmmd  the  CascateUes,  by  the  hero  of  it— a 
lonely  traTeller,  who  has  revisited  Italy,  and  while 
gazing  around  him,  upon  scenes  familiar  to  his  eye 
aoder  other  and  happier  circumstances,  narrates  the 
incidents  on  which  the  poem  is  founded.  He  had  pre- 
Tiously visited  Italy,  accompanied  by  a  young  and 
loidfj. sister,  his  only- remaining  relative.  While  wan- 
tiering  among  the  beautiful  scenes  of  that  classical 
refiion,  they  meet  by  accident  a  young  painter,  between 
wnoid  and  Che  sister  a  sodden  attachment  springs  up. 
TfteloDflly.waaderer  feels  his  loneliness  increased  and 
Jwipir^irs. deepened f  by  the  near  prospect  of  losing  a 
mter*  so  4<Sf^  to  him.  This  mood  of  mind  is  very 
happily  conceived  and  gracefully  described  by  the 
poet.  The  attachment  is  finally  to  be  consummated 
)y  i  iiJatWage.  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day 
they  repair  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mona,  where  the 
bodalcq^oniea.mre  to  be  performed.  Among  the 
liAtenori  there  is  a  nun  whose  profbundest  attention  is 
giren  to  fhe  sacred  ceremonial ;  suddenly  she  catches 
8  Tfew  6f'H^  brother^s  face,  and  wildly  asks,  **De 
Bremen,  1r  it  thona  ?  "  The  painter  is  the  child  of  the 
asn,  the  offspi^g  of  her  shame.  The  seducer  was 
the  father  of  De  Brevern  and  his  sister.  The  sudden 
horror  of  this  Maircistement  is  too  much  for  the  deli- 
cate frame  of  the  lady,  and  she  drops  dead  on  the 
spat.  Out  of  th^  incidents  of  this  slight  sketch  Mr. 
Willis  has  noven  a  very  interesting  tale.  His  verse 
teA.amocith.aiid  melodious  flow,  well  suited  to  the 
.  snl^ect  ,fnd  the  scene :  and  the  picture  of  human 
etQotions  is  heightened  by  the  graceful  tracery  of  allu- 
^n  abd  hnagerf  ^vhich  the  poet  has  skilfully  thrown 
around  it. 

The-filllawing  linm  ate  esceediogly  beautiful : — 

'    •  ''"'Wt  ffsme  to  ttiOy.    1  felt 
'  ^>    I   'A  ycMSniag  Cor  itf  sunny  sky : 
My  very  spirit  seemed  to  melt 

As  swept  its  first  warm  breezes  by. 
.^kun  Hp  and  cheek  a  cliillins  mist, 
'     Tram  life  and  soul  a  froten  rftne, 
-  ''>.!\ "JifkmBty  HieaOi seemed  softly  kissed— 
.        Gyd*»  l^lessing  on  its  radiant  clime  I 
'    KMatr  endless  Joy  tome 
•^    .  1)1)  aoe  my  tist«r'sn«w  delight  J 
From  Venice,  In  its  golden  sea, 
To  Pestum  in  its  purple  light, 
•„  .By  sweet  V«l  d-'Ar^o'*  doted  hlUs, 
In  Valldfnb^OM's  con«'ent  gloom, 
:    1 1  ''ittd  Tenri^s-  rslo  of  singing  rills. 

j)r  ^eathlcsa  lairs  in  solemn  Rome, 
In  gi^  Patenno^s  'golden  shell,' 
At  Ar«autaa'»  hii^en  weU, 
We  Io)ter*d  like  th'  impassioned  sun 
-  Hut  slepf'S^loTiagly  oa  all. 

And  crown'd  the  dying  day  wilH  giory 
If  we  had  seen,  since  mom,  but  one  old  haunt  of  stor}'." 


And  the  description  of  a  spring  mornine  at  Tivoli, 
contained  in  the  following  lines,  gives  ns  a  ino^t' lively 
feeling  of  its  beauty  :— 

"  It  was  a  mom  of  sueh  a  day 

As  might  have  dawned  on  Eden  first, 
Early  in  the  ItalUn  Mav; 

Vine-leaf  and  flower  had  newly  bursl. 
And  on  the  burthen  of  the  air 
The  breath  of  buds  came  faint  and  rare, 

And  far  in  the  transparent  sky 
The  small,  earth-keepijig  birds  were  seen 

Soaring  deliriously  high, 
And  through  the  delta  of  newer  green 

Yon  waters  dash'd  their  living  pearls, 
And  with  a  gayer  smile  and  bow 

Troop'd  on  the  merry  village  giils» 
And  from  the  Contadino's  brow 

The  low-slouch'd  hat  waa  baekward  dlTOWn,     • 

With  air  that  scarcely  seemed  his  own. 
And  Melanie,  with  lips  apart. 

And  clasped  hands  upon  my  arm, 
Flung  open  her  impasstou'd  heart. 

And  bless'd  life's  mere  and  breathing  ehamv, 
And  sang  old  songs,  and  gathered  flowers. 
And  passionately  bless'd  once  more  lift's  thrilling  hours." 

In  a  different  strain,  and  on  a  higher  theme,  are 
the  following  exquisite  lines : — 

*'  But,  Melanie,  I  little  dream'd 

What  spells  the  stirring  heart  may  move ;  *. 

Pygmalion's  statue  never  scem'd 

More  changed  with  life  than  she  wKh  lofffu 
The  pearl  tint  of  the  early  dawn 

Flusli'd  into  day-spring's  rosy  hue; 
The  meek,  moss-folded  bud  of  fnom- 

Flung  open  to  the  light  and  dew  ; 
The  first  and  half-seen  star  of  even 
Waxed  clear  amid  the  deepening  heaven: 
Similitudes  perchance  may  be, 

But  these  are  ehanget  oftencr  seen,' 
And  do  not  image  half  to  me 

My  sister's  change  of  fiice  and  nrfen  t 
*Twas  written  in  her  very  air^ 
That  love  had  passed  and  entered  there." 

''Lord  Ivon  and  his  Daughter"  ia  a  dranMitSc 
sketch  of  great  beauty  and  power,  and  the  moralf  we 
think,  is  very  successfully  evolved;  it  is,  however, 
merely  a  sketch,  and  a  rapid  ooe.  Lord  Ivon  calls 
his  daughter  to  his  side  and  shows  her  a  portrait — 
the  portrait  of  that  daughter's  mother.  The  dialogve 
proceeds,  and  Lord  Ivon  relates  the  events  of  kit  lifis. 
He  was  born  a  peasant,  but  in  early  boyhood  his 
latent  ambition  was  roused  by 

"Aboskofpsetryt  '.< 

With  which  he  daily  crept  into  the  sun 

To  cheat  sharp  pain  with  the  bewildering  dream 

Of  beauty  he  had  only  read  of  then." 

He  resolved  to  better  his  condition,  and  wandered 
— with  a  proud  heart  beating  beneath  a  minstrel's 
garb-^-to  the  lofty  palace,  whi6h  was  afterwards  his 
own.  He  became  the  favonritc  and  atteiidant  of  the 
noble  lady  Clare,  the  youthful  and  baantlfnl  mistress 
of  that  splendid  mansion.  He  falls  desperately  in 
love,  of  course ;  and  his  manner  of  declaring  his  pas- 
sion is  described  in  the  following  spirited  Knes  : — 

**  A  rammer,  and  a  winter,  and -a  spring. 
Went  over  me  like  brief  and  noteless  hours. 
For  ever  at  the  side  at  one  wl>o  grew 
With  every  mom  more  beaiitifaU  the  slave. 
Willing  and  quick,  of  every  idle  whlrt ; 
Singing  far  no  one's  bIdlKag  bnt  her  own, 
And  then  a  song  from  my  own  passionate  heart. 
Sung  with  a  lip  of  flre,  but  ever  named 
As  an  ^d  rhyme  that  I  had  thaoced  to  licar ; 
Riding  beside  her,  sleeping  at  her  door. 
Doing  her  maddest  bidding  at  the  risk 
Of  life—what  marvel  if  at  last  I  grew     •        ,    ^   .• 
Presumptuous? 
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"A  messenger  one  morn 
Spurr'd  through  the  gate—'  A  revel  at  the  court  I 
And  many  minstrels,  come  from  many  lands. 
Will  try  their  harps  in  presence  of  the  king; 
And  tis  the  royal  pleasure  that  my  lord 
Come  with  the  young  and  lovely  lady  Clare, 
Robed  as  the  queen  of  faery,  who  shall  crown 
The  victor  with  his  bays.' 

"  Pass  over  all 
To  that  bewildering  day.    Sh6  sat  enthroned 
Amid  the  court;  and  never  twilight  star 
Sprung  with  such  sweet  surprise  upon  the  eye 
As  she  with  her  rare  beauty  on  the  gaze 
Of  the  gay  multitude.    The  minstrels  changed 
Their  studied  songs,  and  chose  her  fbr  their  theme  : 
And  ever  at  the  pause,  all  eyes  uptum'd 
And  fed  upon  her  loveliness. 

••  The  last 
Long  lay  was  ended,  and  the  sOent  crowd 
Waited  the  king's  award,  when  suddenly 
The  sharp  strings  of  a  Ivre  were  swept  without, 
And  a  clear  voice  claim'd  hearing  for  a  bard 
Belated  on  his  Journey.    Maaked,  and  clad 
In  a  long  stole,  the  herald  led  me  in. 
A  thousand  eyes  were  on  me,  but  1  saw 
The  new -throned  queen,  in  her  high  place,  alone: 
And,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  I  pressed  my  biow 
Upon  her  footstool,  till  the  images 
Of  my  past  hours  ruah'd  thick  upon  my  brain  : 
Then,  rising  hastily,  I  struck  my  lyre. 
And,  in  a  story  woven  of  my  own, 
I  so  did  paint  her  in  her  loveliness. 
Pouring  my  heart  all  out  upon  the  lines 
I  knew  too  faithfully,  and  lavishing 
The  hoarded  fire  of  a  whole  age  of  love 
Upon  each  passionate  word,  that,  as  I  sunk 
Exhausted  at  the  close,  the  ravish'd  crowd 
Flung  gold  and  flowers  on  my  »Ull-qulvering  lyre : 
And  the  moved  monarch,  in  his  gladness,  sworv 
There  was  no  boon  beneath  his  kingly  crown 
Too  high  for  such  a  minstrel. 

e      1. 1  * .    .  "  Did  my  star 

Speak  in  my  fainting  ear  f    Heard  I  the  kingf 

Or  did  the  audible  pulses  of  my  heart 

Seem  to  me  to  articulate  r    I  rose, 

And  tore  my  mask  away ;  and  as  the  stole 

Dropped  from  my  shoulders,  I  glanced  hurriedly 

A  look  upon  the  face  of  lady  Clare. 

It  was  enouph  !    I  saw  tljat  she  was  changed, 

Tliat  a  brief  hour  had  chilled  the  open  child 

To  calculating  woman  ;  that  she  read, 

With  cold  displeasure,  my  o'er>daring  thought : 

And  on  that  brow,  to  me  as  legible 

As  stars  to  the  rapt  Arab,  I  could  trace 

The  scorn  that  waited  on  me.    Sick  of  life. 

Yet,  even  then,  with  a  half-rallied  hope 

ProniDting  my  faltering  tongue,  I  blindly  knelt. 

And  claim'd  the  king's  fair  promise. 


XSIDOIIS. 


^•.  ,    «  For  the  hand 

Of  lady  Clare  r 

LORD  ivov. 

No,  sweet  one ;  for  a  sword." 

After  thU  he  went  to  the  wars,  and  returned  with 
brilliant  renown,  haring  performed  miraclca  of  valour ; 
but  returned  only  to  be  pitied  by  her,  the  hope  of 
whose  favour  had  spurred  him  desperately  on, 

"  She  knew  her  sometime  minion, 
And  felt  that  she  should  never  be  adored 
With  such  idolatry  as  his,  and  sighed 
That  hearts  so  true  beat  not  in  palaces. 


That  for  a  moment  I  forgot  all  else. 

And  staggered  back  and  wept.    She  paned  me  br 

With  a  cold  look."  ' 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  change  that  his  bound- 
less wealth  had  wrought  in  the  jnanner  of  lady  Clue 
towards  him  :~- 

*'  But  what  a  change 
Waited  me  here  I    My  thin  and  grixsled  locks 
Were  fairer  now  than  the  young  minstrel's  curls; 
My  sun-burnt  visage  and  contracted  eye 
Than  the  gay  soldier  In  tala  gallant  mien ; 
My  words  were  wit,  my  looks  interpreted, 
And  lady  Clare— I  tell  vou— lady  Clare 
Lean'd  fondly— fondly  I  on  my  wasted  am. 

0  God !  how  changed  my  nature  with  alllhitl 
I,  that  had  been  all  love  and  tenderness, 
The  truest  and  most  gentle  heart,  till  nov, 
That  ever  beat,  grew  suddenly  a  devil ; 

1  bought  nu  lands  and  titles,  and  received 
Men's  homage  with  a  smooth  hypocrisy ; 
And— you  will  scarce  believe  me,  Isidore— 

I  suffered  them  to  wile  their  peerless  daughter— 
The  imago  and  the  pride  of  lady  dare- 
To  wed  me. 


Sir,  yon  did  not  t 

LOAD  ivov. 

Ay;  I  saw 
Th*  indignant  anger  when  her  mother  first 
Broke  the  repulsive  wish,  and  the  degrees 
Of  shuddering  reluctance,  as  her  mind 
Admitted  the  intoxicating  tales 
Of  wealth  unlimited.    And  when  she  looked 
On  my  age*strlcken  features,  and  my  form 
Wasted  before  its  time,  and  turned  away 
To  hide  from  me  her  tears,  her  i*ery  mother 
'Wliispered  the  cursed  comfort  in  her  ear 
That  made  her  what  she  Is. 


But  I  was  poor,  with  all  my  brighrrenown, 
I  she— the  lady  Clare  I" 


And  lowly  bom ;  and  i 


His  wanderings  were  again  renewed,  in  search  of 
wealth.  Twenty  years  after  he  stood,  an  old  man,  at 
the  same  palace  gate. 

-,        , .  ^      .         "^  **ad  been  a  slave 

For  gold  that  time.    My  star  had  wrought  with  me, 

And  I  was  richer  than  the  wizard  king. 

Throned  in  the  mines  of  Ind.    I  could  not  look 

On  my  innumerable  gems,  the  glare 

Pain'd  so  my  sun-struck  eyes.   My  gold  was  countless.' 

He  met  upon  the  threshold— not  the  lady  Clare, 
but  her  young  and  lovely  daughter. 

"  S'®r.u''^u»®K-~*" y<^"**»'  *1* loveliness, 
So  like  the  fresh-kept  picture  in  my  brain, 


Knowing  all  this ! 


XSIDOES. 

You  could  not  wed  her, 


LOED    ITOV. 

I  felt  that  I  had  lost 
My  life  else.    I  had  wrung,  for  forty  rears. 
My  frame  to  its  last  withers ;  I  had  fiung 
My  boyhood's  fire  away,  the  energy 
Of  a  most  sinless  youth,  the  toil,  and  fret, 
And  agony  of  manhood ;  I  had  dared. 
Fought,  Buifered,  slaved,  and  never  for  an  hour 
Forgot  or  stverved  from  my  resolve ;  and  now, 
With  the  delirions  draught  upon  my  lips, 
Daah  down  the  cup. 

XSXDOEE. 

Tet  she  had  never  wrong'd  you  I 

LOED    XVON. 

Thou  'rt  pleading  for  thy  mother,  my  sweet  child. 
And  angels  hear  thee;  but  if  she>was  wrong'd, 
The  sin  be  on  the  pride  that  sells  iU  blood 
Coldly  and  only  for  this  damning  gold. 
Had  I  not  offer'd  youth  first f    Came  I  not 
With  my  hands  brimm'd  with  glory  to  bsfiovef 
And  was  I  not  deuled  t 


Yet.  dearest  fhtber, 
They  forced  her  not  to  wed  C 

LOEO    XVOK. 

I  called  her  hack 
Myself  from  the  church  threshold,  and,  before 
Her  mother  and  her  kinsmen,  bade  her  swear 
It  was  her  own  free  chotoe  to  marry  me ; 
I  showed  her  my  shrunk  hand,  and  bade  her  think 
If  that  was  like  a  bridegroom,  and  beware 
Of  peijuriog  her  chaste  and  spotless  soul, 
If  now  she  loved  me  not. 

ISIDORE. 

What  said  she,  sirf 

LOED  ivoir. 
Oh !  they  had  made  her  even  as  themselves ; 
And  her  young  heart  was  oolder  than  the  slab 
Unsunn'd  beneath  Pentelicua.    Shepmied 
My  withered  fingers  In  her  dewy  clasp, 
And  smiled  up  in  my  face,  and  chid  '^aiy  loid' 
For  his  wild  &ncies,  and  led  on. 
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And  no 
Wtg^Yfagt  tbetlUr? 

LOED    lYOK. 

None.    She  swore 
To  loTo  Mid  oberlth  mo  till  dentil  should  part  ju, 
With  «  yoke  dear  u  mine. 


In  merey  tell  me  so. 


isxDons. 

And  kept  it,  father. 


She  lives,  my  daughter. 


Long  ere  my  babe  vas  bom  my  pride  had  ebb'd, 

And  let  my  heart  down  to  its  better  founts 

Of  tenderness.    I  had  no  Mends,  not  one. 

Hy  lore  gush'd  to  my  wife.    I  rack'd  my  brain 

To  gad  her  a  new  pleasure  every  hour, 

Yet  not  with  me ;  I  fear'd  to  haunt  her  eye. 

Only  at  night,  when  she  was  slumbering 

In  ail  her  beauty,  I  would  put  away 

The  curtains,  till  the  pale  night-lamp  shone  on  her, 

And  watch  her  through  my  tears. 

One  night  her  lips 
Parted  aa  I  gased  on  them,  and  the  name 
Of  a  young  noble  who  had  been  my  guest, 
Stole  forth  in  broken  murmurs.    I  let  fall 
The  curtains  silently,  and  left  her  there 
To  slumber  and  dream  on ;  and,  gliding  forth 
Upon  the  temce,  knelt  to  my  pale  star. 
And  swore,  that  if  it  pleased  the  God  of  light 
To  let  me  look  upon  the  unborn  child 
I^g  beneath  her  heart,  I  would  but  press 
One  kiss  upon  its  lips,  and  take  away 
The  life  that  was  a  blight  upon  her  years. 

tsiDonn. 
I  was  that  child." 

Alter  his  daughter's  birth,  he  had  prepared  to 
execute  his  purpose;  but  the  catastrophe  is  described 
in  the  foUowhig  lines :— 

"  Yes— and  I  heard  the  cry 
Of  thy  small '  piping  mouth '  as  't  were  a  call 
From  my  remembering  star.    I  waited  only 
Thy  mother's  strength  to  bear  the  common  shock 
Of  death  within  the  doors.    She  rose  at  last, 
And,  oh!  so  sweetly  pale !    And  thou,  my  child  I 
My  heart  misgave  me  as  I  looked  upon  thee. 
But  he  was  ever  at  her  lide  whose  name 
She  murmured  in  her  sleep ;  and,  lingering  on 
To  drink  a  little  of  thy  sweetness  more 
Before  I  died,  I  watched  their  stolen  love. 
As  she  had  been  my  daughter,  with  a  pure, 
Fsssionless  Joy  that  1  should  leave  her  soon 
To  love  him  as  she  would.    I  know  not  how 
Tb  tell  thee  more.  •  •  • 


•  9         •   Coma,  iweet  I  she  Is  not  worthy 
Of  tears  like  thine  and  mine. 

•  •  •  She  fled  and  left  me 
The  very  night  I    The  poison  was  prepared— 
And  she  had  been  a  widow  with  the  morn 
Rich  as  Golconda.    As  the  midnight  chimed 
My  star  rose.    Gazing  on  its  mounting  orb, 

I  raised  the  chalice— but  a  weakness  came 
Over  my  heart;  and  taking  up  the  lamp, 
I  glided  to  her  chamber,  and  removed 
The  curtains  for  a  last,  a  parting  look 
Upon  my  child.  •  •  • 

•  •  •       Had  she  but  taken  thee, 
I  could  have  felt  she  had  a  mother's  heart, 
And  drained  the  chalice  still.    I  could  not  leave 
My  babe  alone  in  such  a  heartless  world  I 

isiDoax. 
Thank  God  I    Thank  God  I" 

This  poem  shows,  we  think,  rtrj  considerable 
dramatic  power.  The  character  of  old  Lord  Ivon  is 
well  conceived,  and  the  gradual  development  of  it,  as 
shown  in  his  narration  to  his  daughter,  is  admirably 
executed.  The  sketch  points  out  a  feudal  and  romantic 
age,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  well  hit  off,  and 
the  sentiments  naturally  and  beautifully  expressed. 
The  influence  of  youthM  ambition  on  a  susceptible 
mind,  chained  down  to  the  vulgar  walks  of  life;  the  un- 
controUable  ardour  of  an  aspiring  passion,  kindled  by 
patrician  beauty  in  a  low-bom  though  poetic  bosom ;  and 
the  outpouring  of  that  passion  by  the  disguised  minstrel 
at  the  court  revel,  are  all  admirable  in  their  way.  The 
blank  verse,  in  which  this  sketch  is  written,  is  deli- 
cately and  harmoniously  constructed;  and,  being 
mostly  narrative,  is  free  from  that  occasional  dim- 
ness, which  weakens  the  effect  of  some  of  Willis's 
writings. 

The  remainder  of  this  Part  consists  of  shorter 
poems,  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  ''  Birth-day 
Verses,*'  addressed  to  the  poet's  mother,  are  written  in 
a  tone  of  deep  filial  tenderi^ess.  The  lines  are  free 
and  flowing,  and  the  language  is  marked  by  a  natural 
and  unaffected  elegance,  the  appropriate  and  taste- 
ful expression  of  the  profoundest  feelings  of  the 
heart. 

**  Florence  Gray,"  is  an  elegant  and  graceful  little 
poem,  in  which  the  recollection  of  a  child  at  Rome 
mingles  fancifully  with  the  historic  scenes  among  which 
the  poet  wandered. 


NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. 


MiOftATiim  OP  Birds. — ^Tbe  migration  of  birds 
deserves  notice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
inttsBces  of  God's  providence  for  preserving  animals 
in  circumstanoes  most  conducive  to  their  welfare. 
This  remarkable  phenomenon  early  attracted  attention, 
for,  ftve-and-twenty  hundred  years  ago  it  was  re- 
marked, *■  the  stork  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  the 
turtle,  and  the  craae,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the 
time  of  their  eoming."  (Jer.  viii.  7.)  It  is  certain 
that  a  deficiency  of  food,  a  painful  alteration  of  tem- 
perature, may  render  their  present  abiding-place  to 
them  uncomfortable ;  these  circumstances  might  gradu- 
ally drive  them,  without  any  cause  for  wonder,  from 
one  extremity  of  a  continent  to  another ;  but  who  has 
taught  them  that  a  happier  state  of  things  exist  at  a 
distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  across  the  ocean  ? — ^a 
distance  that  they  traverse  with  wearied  wing,  and 
which  proves  fatal  to  many  of  the  companions  of  their 
flight.  What  informed  the  swallow  at  Sen^|;al  that  a 
genial  and  desirable  climate  was,  at  a  particular  period, 
and  that  period  onlj,  to  be  found  in  Britain  ?    How 


came  the  Solan  goose  to  conceive,  in  its  high  northern 
home,  that  there  was  one  diminutive  island, — ^that  of 
the  Bass,  in  the  Solway  Firth, — and  that  only,  to  be 
found  upon  our  shores,  that  would  be  favourable  to  its 
residence  during  the  time  of  incubation  ?  Who,  to 
use  our  Homer's  verse, 

"  Who  bids  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 
Who  calls  the  council,  stales  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  i " 

Let  the  same  great  poet  answer  these  queries : — 

"  Reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can — 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  In  that  'tis  man." 

— Notet  to  Foley y  in  Smith* t  Imperial  Cla99ie9. 

Oceanic  Animalcitl^. — The  ocean  teems  with 
life ;  the  class  of  polyps  alone  are  conjectured  by 
Lamarck  to  be  as  strong  individuals  as  insects.  Every 
tropical  reef  is  described  as  bristling  with  corals,  bud- 
ding with  sponges,  and  swarming  with  Crustacea, 
echimi,  and  testacea,  while  almost  every  tide-washed 
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roek  it  etmM  with  huA,  Md  studded  with  eondlinea, 
•etioie,  ana  aaoUMCi.  nere  are  innamenble  forme 
in  tke  seee  of  the  wanMr  tones  which  h«Te  scarcely 
begun  to  attract  the  attentioB  of  the  naturalist ;  and 
there  are  narasitic  animals  without  number,  three  or 
four  of  wnieh  are  sometimes  appropriated  to  one 
genus,  as  to  the  Balsna,  for  example.  Etcu  though 
we  concede,  therefore,  that  the  geographical  range  of 
marine  species  is  more  eztensire  in  general  than  that 
of  the  terrestrial,  (the  temperature  of  the  sea  being 
more  uniform,  and  the  land  impeding  less  the  migra- 
tions of  the  oceanic  than  the  ocean  of  the  terrestrial,) 
yet  we  think  it  most  probable  that  the  aquatic  species 
far  exceed  in  number  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Without  insisting  on  this  point,  we  may  safely  assume, 
as  we  before  stated,  that,  exclusiTC  of  microscopic 
beings,  there  are  between  one  and  two  millions  of 
species  now  inhabiting  the  terraqueous  globe ;  so  that 
if  only  one  of  these  were  to  become  extinct  annually, 
and  one  new  one  were  to  be  every  year  called  into 
being,  more  than  a  million  of  years  would  be  required 
to  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  organic  life. 
LyelVt  Geology, 

Silver. — A  correspondent  of  professor  Silliman's 
journal  states,  that  the  mules  employed  at  the  amal- 
gamating mines  in  Mexico  are  opened  after  death,  and 
that  from  two  to  seven  pounds  of  silver  are  often  taken 
out  of  their  stomachs.  He  says  that  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  specimen,  which  is  perfectly  pure  and  white. 

Monstrous  Fish. — In  Kilbume's  "  History  of 
Kent "  we  find  the  following  story,  which,  however 
improbable  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  late 
reverend  and  learne4  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  account  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet:— On  the  ninth  of  July,  1574,  a  mon- 
strous fish  shot  himself  ashore  on  a  little  island  called 
Fishness,  where,  for  want  of  water,  he  died  the  next 
day.  While  he  lay  on  the  beach,  his  roaring  was 
heard  more  than  a  mile.  His  length  was  sixty- six 
feet ;  his  nether  jaw  opened  twelve  feet ;  one  of  his 
eyes  was  more  than  a  cart  and  six  horses  could  draw ; 
and  a  man  stood  upright  in  the  place  from  whence  his 
eye  was  scooped  out.  The  thickness  from  his  back  to 
the  bottom  of  his  belly  was  fourteen  feet ;  bis  tail  was 
fourteen  feet  broad ;  the  distance  between  his  eyes 
was  twelve  feet.  Tfaree  men  itood  upright  in  bis 
mouth ;  some  of  his  ribs  were  sixteen  feet  long ;  there 
were  two  cartloads  of  his  liver;  and  a  man  might 
creep  into  each  of  his  nostrils. 

Internal  Tkmperature  or  the  Earth. — ^About 
thirty  years  ago  the  late  professor  Leslie  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  a  crust 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty  miles  in  thickness,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  internal  element  was  liquid  fire  or 
luminous  ether.  He  was,  at  the  time,  almost  singular 
in  this  opinion ;  but  Dr.  Buckland,  of  Oxford,  appears 
to  have  adopted  the  theory,  which  was  then  regarded 
as  something  very  fanciful.  Tbe  French  professor, 
M.  Arago,  has  taken  great  pains  to  put  the  opinion  to 
B  variety  of  tests,  by  having  registers  kept  of  the  com- 
parative temperature  of  tibe  different  Artesian  wells 
throughout  the  departments  of  France  and  elsewhere ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  temperature  increasing  by  descent 
has  been  satisfactorily  established.  Some  of  the  Arte- 
aian  wells  (wells  made  by  boring  to  a  great  extent) 
throw  the  water  to  a  very  considerable  height ;  and 
the  quantity  is  so  large,  as  to  supply  towns  of  five  or 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  turn  mills  besides. 
Another  circumstance  which  goes  very  far  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  increased  by  descend- 
ing into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is,  that  some  of  the 


most  valuable  silver  miaet  in  Sonlh  America  have 
been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  beat  bseoai- 
ing  so  great  that  the  workmen  omdd  no  kaiger 
bear  it. 

Thread  op  the  Spider. — ^The  thread  of  the  silk- 
worm is  so  small,  that  many  folds  are  twisted  together 
to  form  our  finest  sewing  thread ;  but  that  of  the  vftia 
is  smaller  still,  for  two  drachms  of  it  by  weight  voald 
reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  four  hnndred 
miles. — Amott't  PAystet. 

Manna. — In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  fron  the 
thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs,  letves, 
and  thorns  which  always  cover  the  ground  bencsth 
that  tree  in  the  natural  state.  The  manna  is  collected 
before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated ;  but  it  diisolfei 
as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  The  Arshi  dcaa 
away  the  leaves,  dirt,  &c.,  which  adhere  to  it,  boil  it, 
strain  it  through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it 
into  leathern  skins  ;  in  this  way  they  preserve  it  till 
the  following  year,  and  use  it,  as  they  do  honey,  to 
pour  over  their  unleavened  bread,  or  to  dip  their  braul 
into.  I  could  not  learn  that  they  ever  nrnkt  it  isto 
cakes  or  loaves.  The  manna  is  found  only  in  yean 
when  copious  rains  have  fallen  ;  sometimes  it  ii  act 
produced  at  all,  as  will  probably  happen  this  year.  I 
saw  none  of  it  among  the  Arabs ;  but  I  obtained  a 
small  piece  of  last  year's  produce  in  the  convent, 
where,  having  been  kept  in  the  cool  shade  and  mode- 
rate temperature  of  that  place,  it  had  become  qsite 
solid,  and  formed  a  small  cake.  It  became  soft  when 
kept  some  time  in  the  hand  ;  if  placed  in  the  sun  for 
five  minutes  it  dissolved ;  but  when  restored  to  a  cool 
place  it  became  solid  again  in  a  quarter  of  sn  hour. 
In  the  season  at  which  the  Arabs  gather  it,  it  never 
acquires  that  state  of  hardness  which  will  allow  of  iti 
being  pounded,  as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  done. 
(Numbers  xi.  8.)  Its  colour  is  a  dirty  yellow;  asd 
the  piece  which  I  saw  was  stiU  mixed  witii  bits  of 
tamarisk  leaves.  Its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat 
aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  If  eaten  in  sny  con- 
siderable quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  slightly  aperient— 
Burckhardi, 

Shirt  Tree. — The  numerous  and  well-knows 
voyages  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c.,  have  made  ss 
all  well  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  "  bread- 
tree,"  as  well  as  another  kind,  known  under  the  nsme 
of  the  *' butter- tree."  But  it  remained  forthsiade* 
fatigable  M.  Humboldt  to  discover,  in  the  wiUs  d 
South  America,  a  tree  which  produces  ready-made 
shirts.  *'  We  saw  on  the  slope  of  the  Cerra  Dnida," 
says  M.  Humboldt,  **  shirt-trees  fifty  feet  high.  The 
Indians  cut  off  cylindrical  pieces  two  foet  in  diameter, 
from  which  they  peel  the  red  and  fibrous  bark,  widi- 
out  making  any  longitudinal  incision.  This  bark 
affords  them  a  sort  of  garment  which  resembles  sacks 
of  a  very  coarse  texture,  and  without  a  seam.  Tbe 
upper  opening  serves  for  the  head,  and  two  lateral 
holes  are  cut  to  admit  the  arms.  The  natives  weir 
these  shirts  of  marima  in  the  rainy  season ;  they  have 
the  form  of  the  ponchos  and  ruanos  of  cotton,  which 
are  so  common  in  New  Grenada,  at  Quito,  and  is 
Peru.  As  in  these  climates  the  riches  and  bcnefieesee 
of  nature  are  regarded  as  the  primary  causes  of  tbe 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  the  nussionaries  do  sot 
fail  to  say,  in  showing  the  shirts  of  marima,  *  In  ^ 
forests  of  the  Oronoko  garments  are  found  ready  made 
on  the  trees.'  We  may  add  to  this  tale  of  tbe  ahiiti 
the  pointed  caps  which  the  spathes  of  certain  palm- 
trees  furnish,  and  which  resemble  coane  net- work." 
Tilloch*4  Mayaxine, 
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AN  EXTRACT  FROM  MY  MEMOIRS. 


No.  254.     FtOM  Iheyem  iei5  to  1821,1 
mv  in  tbe  ntngiibourbood  of  F — ^n<>— y,  where 
eiisttdlfie  eifensfVe  cotton  factories  of  the  late 
SJr  Ifobert  B ,  baronet.     1  was  much  inte- 
rested in  the  machinery,  but  all  my  pleasure  was 
dflitrafMl' wtaeiir  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
wttfcyople' ■  sqoaMd  and  white^faced  wretches, 
afi  of  stinted  growth,  many  of  them  crooked  in 
f6rm,  and  decrepid  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
of  age;  in  short,  a  blighted  population  without 
pioteeton,  huddled    together  by   hundreds   in 
iMiMiodBm,  wb<Me  only  comfort  appeared  to  be 
deiired  from   the  clandestine  pleasures  of   an 
almost  indiscriminate  sensuality.     These  mills, 
out  of  which   their   baroneted   proprietor   ex- 
tracted neatly  the  whole  of  his  colossal  fortunes, 
were  worked  by  successiye  supplies  of  what  were 
called  **  parish  apprentices."     I  could  never  as- 
certain what  nunober  of  them  was  actually  pen- 
ned up  in  the  *'  'prentice-house,"  but   I  know 
theie  wore  sometimes  brought,  from  the  distant 
pinahes  of  large  towns,  two  or  three  hundreds  of 
orphan  or  friendless  children,  varying  from  the 
ages  of  seven  to  ten  years,  of  both  sexes,  to  be 
bound  apprentice  to  Sir  Robert  till  they  were 
twenty«iOiie  years  of  age.     They  were,  after  the 
first  day  or  so,  sent  into  the  mills,  and  at  once 
initiated  in  the  most  unhealthy  trades,  and  the 
iQost  yicioua  society  in  the  neighbourhood.     I 
have  a^n  seen,  from  my  bed-room  window,  their 
lUtle  uMgeamoviiig  about  at  work  in  the  thou- 
sand-windowed mills,  till  ten,  eleven,  and  even 
twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  when  trade  was 
good,  a  relay  of  similar  infant  workers  was  then 
brought  into  the  mill,  while  the  little  jaded  crea- 
tvies  who,  from  fatigue,  could  scarcely  walk  away 
from  the  ••  jinney,*  or  the  spinning-wheel,  went 
to  the  warmed  beds  which  their  fellow-slaves 
bad  just  left,  to  snatch  a  little  hunied  slumber, 
till  th^  corapanioDS  were  equally  worn  out,  and 
were  then  dnven  to  the  same  places  of  repose. 
On  an  average,  however,  I  learned  they  worked 
less  than  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  frequently  I 
have  seen  all  the  mills  at  work  till  towards  the 
efeniog  of  Sunday.     Their  food  was  correspond- 
ent to  tiieur  employment,  for  they  lived  only  on 
porridge,  gruel,  broths,  and  the  coarsest  fare  that 
was  compatible  with  Enabling   them  to  work. 
Ilie  boys  were  dressed   in   coarse  grey  cloth, 
umI  the  giik  in  blue-striped  cotton  gowns,  with 
bampen  aprons ;  and  their  stench  was  invariably 
so  disagreeable,  that  I  have  often  found  myself 
nnable  to.  eat  after  having  been  near  them.  They 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  my  view,  as 
perfect  slaves — abating  the  limited  time  which 
they  were  bound  to  Sir  Robert — as  the  blacks  in 
the  West  Indies.    They  had  overseers  over  them, 
who  were  rewarded  according  to  the  work  they 
could  extract  from  the  "  cotton  children,*'  who 

[No.  84.     August  23,  1887.— 2cf.]     Vol.  i. 


were  also  flogged,  pinched  for  food,  or  confined, 
according  to  the  overseer^s  pleasure*  They  "were 
sometimes  walked  to  church  on  a  Sunday  in  a 
body,  under  control,  and  they  sat  in  church  alto- 
gether, in  a  comer,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
many  of  the  culprits  whom  I  have  seen  in  the 
prison  chapels.  As  they  grew  (Met  they  were 
allowed  a  pittance  for  what  was  properly  enough 
called  "  overwork  j"  and  as  the  poor  girls  were 
without  mothers  to  teach  them,  or  instructors  as 
substitutes,  they  always  spent  that  money  in  pro- 
curing the  finery  which  the  son  of  their  baroneted 
proprietor  has  described  by — 

**  Where  tawdry  colours 
Strove  with  dirty  white." 

What  struck  me  as  the  most  awful  part  of  this 
cotton  paradise,  out  of  which  Su:  Robert  drew  all 
his  fortunes',  was,  that  in  the  course  of  six  years' 
observation  of  it,  during  which  I  lived  within  "  a 
gunshot  of  the  'prentice-house,"  though  several 
thousands  of  these  female  apprentices  entered 
and  left  the  mill   in  that  time,  I  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  one  who  possessed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  virtuous  woman.     The  number  of  ille- 
gitimate births  was  in  awful  disproportion  to  the 
number  of  the  whole  population  of  F— yj  «nd 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  many  cases  of  infanticide,  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  children  survived  the  age  of  two  years. 
A  great  portion  of  the  boy-and-girl  parents  (for 
they  were  not  men  and  women)  were  evidently 
syphilitic,  and  the  females  were  considered  a 
pestilent  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.     The 
proportion   of    deaths   among    the   apprentices 
was,  I  should  think,  four  to  one  to  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  similar  ages;  and  by  the  period 
they  were  "  out  of  their  time,**  they  were  often 
worn  out ;  and  I  never  could  actually  tell  wha 
became  of  them,  but  they  always  disappeared. 
A  few  were  left,  and  worked  for  wages  in  the 
mills  ;  many  ran  away  before  the  expiration  of 
their  apprenticeship;  and,  I  suppose,  some  of 
the  more  spirited  went  to  the  great  cotton  marts 
of  Lancasl^re ;  and  a  very  munute  fraction  indeed 
laudably  abandoned  the  life-absorbing  mill,  and 
either  went  to  service  or  to  some  of  the  trades. 
From  the  better  looking  girls  that  remained  in 
the  parish,  and  who  either  became  prostitutes  or 
the  wives  of  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  same  school,  there  arose  such  a  progeny  as  I 
shall  never  forget ;  for  they  were  often  knock- 
kneed,  bow-legged,  crooked,  crippled,  or  para- 
lysed,  which   was   mostly  the  result   of  over- 
worked mothers  or  hired  nursing.     Oh,  I  liave 
often  thought,  as  1  saw  Pickford's  wharf  crowded 
with  the  bales  of  printed  calicoes,  if  we  could 
but  bring  the  British  women  to  see  how  their 
sisterhood  here  produce  the  finery  which  sets 
2   M 
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off  their  beauty,  they  would  teach  their  children 
to  turn  the  name  of  cottou-mill  into  a  synonyme 
for  transportation,  dub  Sir  Robert  "  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  the  Second,"  and  would  mob  the 
parliament  with  petitions  to  look  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  cotton  factories,  the  workwomen  of 
which  even  an  agricultural  labourer,  or  an  artizan, 
when  I  was  at  F^-^,  always  considered  it  a  dis- 
grace to  marry.  In  those  six  years,  more  than 
fifty  serious  accidents  occurred  in  the  mills, 
which  either  ended  in  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  or 
to  the  permanent  detriment  of  the  poor  victims 
of  the  wheeL  Since  that  time  I  have  visited 
other  mills  in  various  parts  of  Uie  country*  and  I 
found  the  same  evils  substantively  predominant 
in  them  all.  I  make  these  remarks  for  the  benefit 
of  my  children  ;  and  I  hope  they  will  never  fail 
to  lift  up  their  voices  against  such  slave  establish- 
ments in  the  land  of  freedom ;  nor  be  discou- 
raged if  they  are  often  answered*  as  I  have 
profoundly  been,  **  Ob,  the  poor  creatures  are 
used  to  it"  Of  all  the  orphanised  population, 
that  streamed  through  the  mills  of  Sir  Robert, 
In  the  above  mentioned  years,  I  never  became 
acquainted  with  more  than  two  cases  where  there 
was  any  approach  to  mental  superiority ;  one  was 
the  case  of  Henry  Clegg,  and  the  other  that  of 
Mary  White,  The  first  is  soon  told.  He  had  a  taste 
for  music,  and  was  religiously  disposed  s  and 
after  striving  against  the  host  of  temptations  in 
his  unpropitioos  station,  he  escaped  from  the 
mill,  and  became  a  sad  pluralist  in  the  church ; 
for  he  held  the  offices  of  singer,  sexton,  door- 
keeper, and  errand-boy  for  the  clergyman,  Mary 
White's  tale  is  somewhat  longer.  She  was  tall, 
slim,  very  straight,  and  bad  such  a  symmetry 
and  gait  as  would,  I  am  certain,  have  made 
Chantrey  immortalise  her  form,  if  he  had  once 
beheld  her;  her  features  were  somewhat  large, 
but  very  fine}  and  there  was  so  much  of  the 
supernatural  about  her,  when  compared  with  the 
pigmy  creatures  that  were  yet  her  spindle  com- 
panions, that  I  often  thought  her  parents  must 
have  been  superior  persons,  who,  either  from 
shame  or  necessity,  had  thus  disposed  of  their 
offspring.  My  suppontions  were  the  more  con- 
firmed when  I  remembered,  that  a  tall  handsome 
man,  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  mustachoed  and 
spurred,  occasionally  went  to  the  mill  and  desired 
to  see  Mary  White,  the  interview  with  whom 
was,  however,  never  private.  Still  the  stranger 
left  Mary  at  the  mill,  and  there  she  continued 
lifting  her  fine  neck  and  head  above  the  cadave- 
rous dwarfs  of  the  sisterhood,  as  the  stately  palm 
in  Palestine  does  above  the  juniper  bushes.  I 
saw  many  of  the  other  girls  die,  and  all  of  them 
wither  shortly,  in  this  palace-royal  of  disease ; 
but  still  the  beauty  of  Mary  Wliite  appeared  to 
brave  the  midnight  lamps,  and  the  monotonous 
din  of  ten  thousand  wheels,-  but,  in  1819,  she 
was  seduced  by ,  a'  gentleman  who,  in  pass- 
ing over  the  works,  had  been  eivunoiu«4  of  her 


cliarms.  Hie  hedpces  of  virtue  once  broken,  new 
gaps  are  easily  made ;  especially  when  its  posses- 
sion is  considered  no  merit :  and  from  Captain 

1  she  descended  to  be  the  criminal  companion 

of  one  of  the  overseers.  But  still  there  was  no 
ordinary  vigour  about  the  character  of  Mary 
White,  She  appeared  to  become  sensible  of 
her  degradation;  and  by  one  noble  effort  of 
courage,  she  returned  to  her  former  circumspec- 
tion ;  but  the  struggles,  the  persecutions,  and 
sufferings,  which  followed  her  restoration,  were 
too  muchs  and  she  became  insane.  In  this  con- 
dition, I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  I  can  never 
forget  her  voice  quivering,  at  a  supernatural  ele- 
vation, while  she  continued  to  »ng,  over  and  o?er 
again,  the  following  song,  which,  for  composition, 
I  could  never  explain.  Nor  did  I  know  that 
Mary  White  could  read,  until,  on  inquiry,  1 
found  that  she  wrote  beautifully  also,  and  some 
of  the  girls  said,  "her  could  talk  French  as 
well.- 

'^  Hark !  tee  the  boiler's  ateam. 
It  18  music  mellowing ; 
And  the  thonder-crash,  and  the  gleam 
Of  lightning  revelling. 

The  mountain  aWrm, 
A  haggard  form, 
A  cloud  surchai^ged, 
A  demon  enlai^god. 
Are  my  choice  eompeaj. 

The  lo<fy  estancCa  war. 

Plunging  down  fearfully ; 
The  eaglets  dauntless  soar, 
Sweeping  on  endlessly ; 

A  witdi  with  her  aereaa, 
A  bofriUe  dreaaa. 
The  gurgling  groan. 
And  the  guuty  moan. 
Are  Bweet  to  a  thing  like  mei. 

The  blase  and  the  night-fires  of  war, 

The  wail  of  the  sorrowing ; 
The  earthquake's  crooked  jaw, 
A  city  engulfing ; 

The  madness  of  famine, 
A  caTo  with  ita  laviiio, 
The  tOTchea  by  night. 
The  mildew  and  blight. 
Are  sweet  to  a  thing  IDlc  me. 

The  tnmult  and  throes  of  the  sea, 

Graaaing  in  agony; 
The  ship  far  away  from  tha  bay. 
Foundering  suddenly ; 
Or  a  fire  ft  sea. 
Despairing  glee; 
The  shipwreckM  crew, 
The  floating  few. 
Are  sweet  to  a  thing  like  me. 

Are  sweet  to  a  thing  like  mo ; 

With  an  eye  mindless 
I  none  see,  and  none  see  me ; 
A  Spirit  Rstleas. 

Come,  yell  and  shont. 
Come  maniac  rout ; 
Bosoms  hare, 
Disheveird  hair, 
Ate  Been  by  a  tUng  like  nMb"* 
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POCKETS, 
(From  the  "  J}ocior,''     Vol,  I.) 


'*  La  toif  )  jM'oiMrto  MM  da  Ckrutiam.'* 

BbNSDBTTO  VilKCHI, 

Mt  eldest  daughter  had  finished  her  Latin 
lessons,  and  my  son  had  finished  his  Greek,  and 
I  was  sitting  at  my  desk,  pen  in  hand  and  in 
mouth  at  the  same  time,  (a  substitute  for  biting 
the  nails,  which  I  recommend  to  all  onygopha- 
gists,)  when  the  Bhow  Begum  came  in  with  her 
black  velvet  reticule,  suspended,  as  usual,  from 
ber  arm  by  its  silver  chain. 

Now,  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  tailor,  (who 
is,  of  all  artists,  the  most  inventive,)  I  hold  the 
pocket  to  be  the  most  commodious,  and,  saving 
the  fig-leaf,  the  most  indispensable.     Birds  have 
their  craw,  ruminating  beasts  their  first  or  ante- 
stomach,  the  monkey  has  his  cheek,  the  opossum 
her  pouch ;  and  so  necessary  is  some  conveni- 
ence of  this  kind  for  the  human  animal,  that  the 
savage  who   cares  not  for  clothing,  makes  for 
himself  a  pocket,  if  he  can.    The  Hindoo  carries 
his  snnff-box  in  his  turban.    Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Congo  make  a  secret  fob  in  their  woolly 
toupet.  of  which,  as  P.  Labat  says,  the  worst  use 
they  make  is  to  carry  poison  in  it.     The  Mato- 
las,  a  long-haired  race  who  border  upon  the  Caf- 
fres,  form  their  locks  into  a  sort  of  hollow  cylin- 
der, in  which  they  bear  about  their  little  imple- 
ments :  certesj  a  more  sensible  bag  than  such  as 
is  worn  at  court.     The  New  Zealander  is  less 
ingenioiis;  he  makes  a  large  opening  in  his  ear, 
and  carries  his  knife  in  it.     The  Ogres,  who  are 
worse  than  savages,  and  whose  ignorance  and 
brutality  is  ia  prc^jwrtioQ  to  their  bulk,  are  said 
—upon  the   anthoiity  of  tradition'^when  they 
l»Te  picked   up  a  stray  traveller  or  two  more 
than  they  require  for  their  supper,  to  lodge  them  in 
a  hollow  tooth,  as  a  place  of  security,  till  break- 
fast; whence  it  may  be  iniened,  that  they  are 
not  liable  to  tooAach,  and  that  they  make  no 
use  of  toothpicks.     Ogres,  savages,  beasts,  and 
birds,  all  require  something  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  pocket     Thus  much  for  the  necessity  of 
the  thing.     Touching  its  antiquity  much  might 
be  aud,  for  it  would  not  be  difilcult  to  show— 
with  that  little  assistance  from  the  auxiliaries 
'"^'t  sod  Aav«,  and  beeoy  which  enabled  Whita- 
^^  of  Manchester  to  write  whole  quartos  of 
bypothetical  history  in  the  potential  mood— that 
pockets  are  coeval  with  clothing ;  and  as  erudite 
inen  have  maintained  that  language,  and  even 
^ttecs,  are  of  Divine  origin,  there  might,  with 
like  reason,  be   a   conclusion  drawn   from  the 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the 
l^ok  of  Genesis  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
impugn.     Moreover,  nature  herself  shows  us  the 
^'^>^>  the  importance,  nay,  the  indispensability, 
or,  to  take  a  hint  from  the  pure  language  of  our 


diplomatists,    the  smequaiumniness  of  pockets. 
There  is  but  one  organ  which  is  common  to  all 
animals  whatsoever :  some  are  without  eyes,  many 
without  noses,  some  have  no  heads,  others  no 
tails,  some  neither  one  nor  the  other,  some  there 
are  who  have  no  brains,  others  very  pappy  ones, 
some  no  hearts,  others  very  bad  ones ;  but  all 
have  a  stomach  ;  and  what  is  the  stomach  but  a 
live  inside  pocket?      Hath  not  Van  Helmont 
said  of  it,  "saccus  velpera  est,  ut  ciborum  oUaf* 
Dr.  Towers  used  to  have  his  coat  pockets 
made   of  capacity  to  hold  a  quarto  volume,  a 
wise  custom,  but   requiring  stout   cloth,   good 
buckram,  and  strong  thread  well  waxed.     I  do 
not  so  greatly  commend  the  humour  of  Dr.  In- 
genhouz,  whose  coat  was  lined  with  pockets  of 
all  sizes,  wherein,  in  his  latter  year%  when  science 
had  become  to  him  as  a  plaything,  he  carried  about 
various  materials  for  chemical  experiments,  among 
the  rest,  so  many  compositions  for  fulminating 
powders  in  glass  tubes,  separated  oxily  by  a  cork 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  that  if  any  person  had 
unhappily  given  him  a  blow  with  a  stick,  he 
might  have  blown  up  himself  and  the  doctor  too. 
For  myself,  four  coat  pockets  of  the  ordinary 
dimensions  content  me;  in  these  a  su£Sciency 
of  conveniences  may  be  carried,  and  that  suffi- 
ciency methodically  arranged.     For,  mark  me, 
gentle  or  ungentle  reader,  there  is  nothing  like 
method  in  pockets,  as  well  as  in  ccHnposition ; 
and  what  orderiy  and  methodical  man  would 
have  his   pocket-handkerchief  and  his  pocket- 
book,  and  the  key  of  his  door,  (if  he  be  a  bache- 
lor living  in  chambers^)  and  his  knife,  and  his 
loose  pence  and  halfpence,  and  the  letters  which, 
peradventure,  he  might  just  have  received,  or 
peradventure  he  may  intend  to  drop  in  the  post- 
offiee — twopenny  or  general—- as  he  passes  by, 
and  his  snufi^,  (if  he  be  accustomed  so  to  regale 
his  olfactory  conduits,)  or  his  tobacco-box,  (if  he 
prefer  the  masticable  to  the  pulverised  weed,)  or 
his  box  of  lozenges,  (if  he  should  be  troubled 
with  a  tickling  cough,)  and  the  sugar-plums  and 
the  gingerbread  nuts  which  he  may  be  carrying 
home  to  his  own  children,  or  to  any  other  small 
men  and  women  upon  whose  hearts  he  may  have 
a  design; — who,  I  say,  would  like  to  have  all 
this  in  chaos  and  confusion,  one  lying  upon  the 
other,  and  the  thing  wliich  is  wanted  first  fated 
alway  to  be  undermost  ?-— (Mr.  Wilberfbree  knows 
the  inconvenience) — the  snufi^  working  its  way 
out  to  the  gingerbread,  the  sugar-plums  insinu- 
ating themselves  into  the  folds  of  the  pocket- 
handkerchief,  the  pence  grinding  the  lozenges  to 
dust  for  the  benefit  of  the  pocket-book,  and  the 
door  key  busily  employed  in  unlocking  the  let- 
ters? 
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Now,  forasmuch  as  the  commutation  of  female 
pockets  for  the  reticule  leadeth  to  inconveni- 
ences like  this,  (not  to  mention  that  the  very 
name  of  "  commutation "  ought  to  be  held  in 
abhorrence  by  all  who  hold  daylight  and  fresh 
air  essential  to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of 
dwelling-houses,)  I  abominate  that  bag  of  the 
Bhow  Begum,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the 
silver  chain  upon  the  black  velvet.     And  per- 


ceiving at  this  time  that  the  clasp  of  its  sUyer 
setting  was  broken,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  was  gaping  pitiably,  like  a  sick  or  defuQct 
oyster,  I  congratulated  her  as  she  came  in  upon 
this  further  proof  of  the  commodiousness  of  the 
invention ;  for  here,  in  the  country,  there  is  no 
workman  who  can  mend  that  clasp,  and  the  bag 
must,  therefore,  either  be  laid  aside,  or  used  in 
that  deplorable  state. 


THE  ANCIENT  FAMILY  CLOCK. 


BT  MRS.  8I00UKNBT. 


So,  here  thou  art,  old  friend, 
Ready  thine  aid  to  lead, 
With  honest  face ; 
The  gilded  figures  just  as  bright 

Upon  thy  painted  case, 
As  when  I  ran  with  young  deUght 

Thy  bumish'd  robe  to  trace ; 
Forbidden  still  thy  garniture  to  touch, 
I  gazed  with  clasped  hands,  admiring  long  and  much. 

But  where  is  the  who  sate 

Near,  in  her  elbow  chair. 
Teaching,  with  patient  care. 

Life's  young  beginner,  on  thy  disl-plate, 

To  count  the  winged  minutes,  fleet  and  fair, 

And  mark  each  hour  with  deeds  of  love  ? 

Lo  I  she  hath  broke  her  league  with  Time,  and  found 

the  bliss  above. 

Thrice  welcome,  ancient  crone  1 

'Tis  sweet  to  gaze  on  thee. 
And  hear  thy  busy  heart  beat  on. 

Come,  tell  old  tales  to  me. 

Old  tales  such  as  I  love,  of  hoar  antiquity. 
Young  lips  their  love  have  told 

Into  the  thrilling  ear, 
Till  midnight's  watching  hour  waxed  old, 

Deeming  themselves  alone,  while  thou  wert 
near. 
In  thy  sly  comer  hid,  sublime. 

With  thy  "  tick  I  tick  I "  to  warn  how  Time 
Outliveth  Love,  boasting  itself  divine, 
Yet  fading  like  the  leaf  which  its  fond  votaiiea  twine. 

Th'  unutter'd  hopes  and  fears, 

The  deep-drawn  rapturous  tears 
Of  young  paternity, 
Were  chnonicled  by  thee. 

The  nursling's  first  faint  cry. 
Which  from  a  bright-hair*d  girl  of  dance  and 

song. 
The  idol,  incense-fed,  of  an  adoring  throng, 

Did  make  a  mother,  with  her  quenchless  eyes 
Of  love,   and   truth,   and  trust,    and    holiest 
memories. 
As  Death's  sharp  ministry 
Doth  make  an  angel  when  the  mortal  dies. 

Thy  quick  vibrations  caught 

The  cradled  infant's  ear. 

And  while  it  mark'd  thy  face  with  curious  fear. 
Thou  didst  awake  the  new-bom  thought. 

Peering  through  the  humid  eye. 

Like  star-beam  in  a  misty  sky ; 
Though  the  nurse,  standing  still  more  near, 


Saw  but  the  body's  growing  wealth, 
And  praised  that  fair  machine  of  clay, 

Working,  in  mystery  and  health. 
Its  wondrous  way. 

Thou  uttered'st  the  death-knell, 
Chiming  in  sadness  with  the  funeral-bell. 

When  stranger-feet  came,  gathering  slow. 
To  see  the  master  of  the  mansion  borne 

To  the  last  home — the  narrow  and  the  low, 
From  whence  is  no  return. 

How  slow  thy  movements  to  the  anxious  breast, 
The  expecting  maiden,  or  the  waiting  wife  I— 
"  He  comes  to-morrow,"  but  the  day  unbleit. 

Still  like  a  wounded  snake  its  length  did  draw; 
Then  wert  thou  watched  and  blamed,  as  if  the 
strife 
Of  wild  emotion  should  have  been  thy  law. 
Though  thou  wert  pledged,  in  amity  sublime, 
To  crystal-breasted  Truth,  and  sky-reporting  Time. 

Thou  hast  the  signal  given 

For  the  gay  bridal,  when,  with  flower-crows'd 
hair,    ' 

And  glowing  brow,  the  youthful  pair 
Stood  near  the  priest,  with  reverent  air. 

Dreaming  that  earth  means  heaven. 
And  thou  hast  heralded,  with  joyanee  lair, 

The  green-wreathed  Christmas,  and  that  otto 
feast 
With  which  the  hard  lot  of  colonial  care 

The  pilgrim-sire  besprinkled ;  saving  well 
The  luscious  pumpkin  and  the  fatted  beast, 

And  the  rich  apple,  with  its  luscious  swdl, 
Till  the  thanksgiving  sermon  duly  o'er, 
He  greets  his  duldi^n  at  his  humble  door, 

Bidding  them  welcome  to  his  plenteous  board. 
While,  gathering  from  their  distant  home, 
To  knit  their  gladden'd  hearts  in  love,  theyconw, 
Each  with  his  youngling  brood,  ronnd  the  giey  father'i 
board. 

Thou  hast  outlived  thy  maker,  ancieat  dock  1 
He  in  his  cold  grave  sleeps,  but  thy  slight 
wheels 
Still  do  his  bidding,  yet  his  frailty  mock. 

While  o'er  his  name  oblivion  steals. 
O,  man  I  so  prodigal  of  pride  and  praise, 
Thy  works  survive  thee,-— dead  machines  per- 
form 
Their  revolution,  while  thy  sithe-shom  days 

Yield  thee  a  powerless  prisoner  to  the  w" 
Thou  darest  to  sport  with  Time,  while  he 
Consigns  thee  sternly  to  eternity — 
Make  peace— make  peace  with  Him  who  mki  aborv 
the  itoim. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


Bonaparte,  appointed  in  the  beginning  of 
1796  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  after 
having  gained  the  bloody  battles  of  Lodi  and 
Castiglione,  heard  that  General  Wormser  had 
concentrated  his  forces  near  Roveredo.  This 
well-built  town  in  Tyrol,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  with  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants, 
is,  by  its  situation,  of  great  military  importance. 
Bonaparte,  fully  aware  of  this,  resolved  to  sur- 
prise Wormser  before  he  could  unite  all  his 
forces;  and  taking  but  a  part  of  his  army  under 
General  Massena,  he  left  his  baggage  and  every 
thing  which  could  impede  his  rapid  march,  and 
attacked  suddenly  the  camp  of  the  Austrians,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1796.  Not  having  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  position,  both  armies  slept  on  the  battle- 
ground, and  at  daybreak  the  bloody  work  began 
again  to  rage,  which  was  decided  on  the  fourth 
of  September,  at  about  sunset.  General  Worm- 
ser was  completely  beaten,  with  the  loss  of  about 
six  thousand  men  and  thirty-two  canons,  and 
retired  in  disorder  toward  the  mountains. 

Tbe  French  army  having  made  forced  marches, 
and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  could 
scarcely  stand  on  their  feet ;  Bonaparte  perceiv- 
ing this,  and  being  himself  very  much  fatigued, 
ordered  that  the  army  should  remain  for  the 
night  to  rest  on  the  gained  battle-ground. 

As  their  march  had  been  rapid,  and  lasted  five 
days,  in  order  to  surprise  General  Wormser, 
Bonaparte  had  left  waggons  and  baggage  behind, 
and  ordered  a  distribution  of  rations  for  four 
days,  which  each  soldier  carried  with  him  as  well 
as  be  could.  The  soldier,  like  the  sailor,  cares 
not  much  for  what  might  happen  the  next  day ; 
his  principle  is,  "  To-day  alive  and  healthy,  to- 
morrow wounded  or  shot;  let  us  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent moment,  be  merry,  and  eat  and  drink  as 
long  as  it  will  last."  In  consequence  of  this 
soldier-philosophy,  there  was  in  the  whole  French 
army  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  Bonaparte 
and  his  generals,  without  any  retinue,  were 
destitute  of  the  usual  means  of  subsistence; 
the  soldiers  soon  lighted  large  bivouac  fires, 
but  searched  in  vain  for  food.  It  was  expos- 
ing one  to  the  pain  of  death  to  go  in  search 
of  provisions,  as  the  peasantry  were  armed 
against  the  marauders,  and  had  already  ^ven 
striking  proof  of  their  military  spirit.  The  sol- 
diers found  some  water,  but  nothing  to  eat; 
but,  satisfied  with  their  victory,  they  laid  quietly 
down  on  the  grass,  their  knapsacks  serving  for 
pillows,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

As  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  neither 
city,  town,  farm,  nor  even  a  single  hut,  Bonar 
parte,  attended  by  one  senrant,  chose  a  retired 
spot  under  a  tree,  and  tried  to  sleep,  after  hav- 
ing made  his  usual  tour  to  inspect  the  outposts, 


piquets,  grand  guards,  &c.,  so  as  to  render  a 
surprise  impossible.  In  vain  did  he  search  for 
sleep,  he  could  not.  For  twenty-four  hours  he 
had  not  found  any  thing  to  eat;  his  servant 
brought  him  some  dirty  water,  which  he  drank 
with  great  reluctance,  but  no  food.  The  servant 
was  like  his  master,  exhausted,  weak,  hungry, 
and  scarcely  able  to  move  ;  he  laid  down  under 
another  tree,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Bona- 
parte called  him  at  various  times  in  vain;  he 
heard  him  soon  snoring  heartily.  Not  wishing 
to  disturb  him,  the  general  stood  up  and  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  nearest  camp  fire.  There 
he  found  one  single  soldier  awake,  very  busily 
engaged  in  opening  his  knapsack,  searching  with 
great  precaution  and  looking  carefully  around 
him,  as  if  fearing  to  be  observed.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  the  general  approaching,  he  hastily  shut 
up  his  knapsack,  and  stretched  himself  on  thd 
ground,  putting  carefully  the  sack  under  his 
head,  and  beginning  to  snore  lustily,  as  if 
asleep.  Bonaparte,  who  had  observed  this  whole 
manoeuvre,  curious  to  know  the  reason  of  such 
strange  behaviour,  advanced  and  shook  the 
grenadier  rudely  by  the  arm,  whispering  into 
his  ear,  "  I  command  you,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  rise  immediately;  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you." 

The  grenadier,  on  opening  his  eyes,  saw,  by 
the  rays  of  a  sparkling  fire,  the  well-known  fear 
tures  of  his  commander,  sprang  up,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  whisper,  "  My  general,  make  no  noise, 
do  not  speak  so  loud,  awake  not  my  comrades, 
if  you  do  I  lose  all." 

"What  all?" 

"  Only  a  poor  ration  of  bread  which  I  have 
saved  three  days  in  my  knapsack ;  and  if  the 
company,  as  hungry  as  myself,  had  known  it, 
how  could  I  have  divided  it  among  so  many  ? 
I  waited,  therefore,  until  they  were  fast  asleep, 
so  that  I  might  eat  in  peace  these  crusts  of 
bread,  though  I  am  much  fiitigued,  but  could 
not  sleep  for  hunger." 

"  And  so  am  I,  my  brave ;  I  was  just  coming 
amongst  you  in  search  of  something  to  put  under 
my  tees." 

"  What !  you  hungry,  my  general  ?  Here, 
here,  take  all,  take  my  whole  ration ;  I  am  sorry 
you  had  not  spoken  sooner." 

And  in  saying  this  he  kneeled  on  the  grass, 
emptied  his  knapsack,  and  handed  him  the  whole 
piece  of  bread  "  Take  it,  my  general,  you  are 
heartily  welcome  to  it.  I  feel  not  the  least 
hunger  any  more." 

Bonaparte,  highly  pleased,  took  the  soldier's 
short  sword  and  cut  the  whole  in  two  pieces. 
"  Choose,  grenadier,  the  largest  piece,"  said  the 
general,  "  and  let  us  eat;  we  are  both  hungry.  I 
accept  your  offer  on  condition  that' you  tak^  pne 
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part,  and  I  the  other,  for  %vhich  I  am  much 
obliged  to  yoa." 

They  separated  highly  pleased  viith  each 
other. 

The  great  importance  of  the  following  events 
had  entirely  effaced  the  generous  action  of  this 
grenadier  from  the  mind  of  Bonaparte. 

In  1805,  being  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  after 
having  passed  the  review  of  his  fine  guards,  a 
sergeant  of  the  second  regiment  of  the  Chasseurs 
on  foot  found  an  opportunity  to  remind  the 
emperor  of  the  above-mentioned  circumstance. 

"  Is  it  you,  then,  who  that  evening  had  divided 
your  supper  with  your  general?*' 

"Yes,  my  emperor,  it  was  me;  I  am  only 
sorry  that  the  Kquida  were  wanting,  for  both  of 
us  were  very  dry!* 

**  It  is  true  I  I  remember,"  said  Napoleon, 
smiling.  In  saying  this,  he  made  a  sign  to 
Berthier,  who  approached.  Napoleon  sud  some 
words  to  him  in  a  whisper,  after  which  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  sergeant,  detaching  from 
his  button-4iole  the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

*  Tell  me,  how  long  serve  you  now  ?" 

**  Eleven  years,  my  emperor,  nine  wounds, 
eight  campaigns,  and — * 

"It's  well!  if 8  well!  Have  we  been  together 
in  Egypt?* 


**  My  emperor,  we  were  a  short  time  together 
in  Egypt,  and  the  best  proof  is,  that  when  you 
came  to  visit  the  quarter  of  those  attacked  with 
the  pest,  it  was  I  to  whom  you  first  spoke.  Do 
you  remember  ?  " 

••  Yes,  yes,  certainly ;  I  do  now  recollect  you 
perfectly  well.  Well,  my  brave,  it  is  just  now 
that  I  in  my  turn  divide  with  you ;  I  have  two 
crosses,  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  thou  hast  none;  here,  take  this,* 
(and  thus  saying,  he  fixed  his  own  cross,  in  our 
presence,  at  the  button-hole  of  the  sergeant's 
uniform.)  "  But  this  b  not  all ;  if  sometune  ago  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  thy  bad  sapper  at 
Roveredo,  to-day  I  wish  you  should  have  a  good 
dmner.  Berthier  will  take  care  to  let  you  drink 
my  health,  if  perchance  the  liquids  may  not  fiul,* 
added  the  emperor,  smiling. 

••Oh!  certainly — ^my  emperor! — ^they  surely 
are  not  wanting  here! "  stammered  the  sergeant 
— ^"Tbe  liquids! — Oh! — ^never  may  they  be 
wanted — to  drink  the  health  of— my— emperor!' 
— He  could  scarcely  speak,  being  so  greatly 
moved  and  excited. 

Some  hours  after  an  aid-de-camp  of  M^'or 
General  Berthier  came  in  search  of  him,  to  call 
him  to  dine  with  Berthier.  In  removing  his 
napkin  he  found  on  his  plate  the  brevet  by  which 
he  was  named  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


TRUTH. 


AKTXCLJB  t. 


TuEBE  have  been,  perhaps,  few  subjects  of 
mental  inquiry  which  have  involved  the  ad- 
mirers of  accurate  metaphysical  definition  in 
more  intricate  labyrinths  of  discursive  specula- 
tion than  the  simple  inquury— *<  What  is  truth?" 
From  the  olden  days  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
when  Pilate  put  this  celebrated  question,  even 
down  to  our  own,  the  same  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  subjebt  has  existed.  We  purpose  in 
this  and  another  paper  to  bring  before  our  readers 
a  few  condensed  remarks  on  this  question,  as 
well  as  on  its  bearings  generally  on  the  under- 
standing, as  a  source  of  pleasurable  perception, 

<*  What  is  Truth  T— Truth  has  been  defined 
to  be  an  agreement  of  the  mental  perceptions 
with  things  seen  and  known;  and  when  ex« 
pressed  in  language,  it  ^ves  to  the  hearer  or  the 
reader  the  conception  wliich  the  words  repre- 
sent. However  simple  Truth  as  viewed  in  the 
abstract  may  be,  and  therefore  difficult  accu- 
rately to  define,  its  origin  may  be  traced,  or 
rather  the  circumstances  may  be  stated,  under 
which  a  feeling  of  truth  arises  in  the  mhid. 
The  earliest  recorded  sensation  of  any  thing  is 
called  consciousness,  and  however  slight  this  may 
be,  il  has  been  aigued,  that  it  is  mote  than  suf- 


ficient, as  regards  the  first  development  of  truth 
within  the  mind.  It  has  been  stated,  that  "  truth 
is  no  real  being,  but  it  is  a  relation  perceived 
between  certain  feelings  and  the  facts  which  they 
indicate,"— so  subtle,  so  exquisitely  fine  is  this 
attribute  to  be  considered — ^this  moral  sensation 
within  us,  emanating  from  the  Father  of  all 
sphits.  The  judgment  and  the  understanding 
assist  us  in  forming  our  ideas  of  truth,  and  aid  us 
(as  in  all  other  processes  of  mental  reasoning) 
in  deduchig  conclusions  from  previous  relations. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  true,  and  the  reasons  for  our  adaptuig  our 
powers  of  belief  to  the  revealed  words  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  nu- 
merous and  manifold.  We  believe  that  the  in- 
spiration which  awoke  the  loftiest  mental  ene^ 
pes  in  the  mmds  of  the  writers  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  bade  them  reveal  fiwsts  and 
circumstances  which  were  both  obvious  to  their 
senses,  and  of  which  their  memory  gave  them 
the  most  assured  confidence  and  certainty.  Th^ 
predictions  of  the  prophets  were  not  the  revealed 
testunonies  of  the  past,  but  of  the  fiiture;  the 
power  that  was  upon  them  was  torn  above,  and 
that  which  to  the  mass  of  mankind  was  a  daft 
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and  cloudy  fbture,  was  to  them  as  clear,  bright, 
and  shming  as  the  radiance  and  glory  of  the 
noonday  sun.  The  lapse  of  succeeding  ages 
since  the  periods  of  the  prophets  has  fully  re- 
vealed the  truth  of  their  predictions,  and  thus 
we  may  assert  that  the  volume  of  inspired  re- 
velation is  the  volume  of  Truth.  But  why  we 
place  the  faith  of  our  belief  in  that  for  which 
we  have  only  the  evidence  of  our  mental  and 
visual  impressions — or  why  we  confide  in  the 
recorded  testimony  of  others,  we  cannot  (speak- 
ing according  to  strict  metaphysics)  tell.  When 
we  thus  arrive  at  this  part  of  our  argument,  we 
are  lost — ^wc  can  penetrate  no  further — our  pil- 
grim-guide here  leaves  us — the  stream  we  have 
thus  far  wandered  by  is  lost — the  beautiful  foun- 
tain is  dried  up,  and  the  refreshing  banks  are 
buried  in  the  interminable  oasis  of  a  wilderness. 
An  able  writer  has  summed  up  this  portion  of 
the  inquiry  by  observing,  that  '*  truth  is  a  mere 
relation  of  ooincidence,"  which  the  judgment 
or  understanding  can  alone  perceive,  and  the 
final  decision  which  is  to  be  arrived  at  is  simply 
this,  **  that  one  thing  is  not  auotber,  or  that  truth 
is  not  folsehood." 

It  may,  however,  be  useful,  and  in  many  in- 
stances most  appositely  available,  that  some 
signification  corresponding  with  the  ideas  gene- 
rally received  of  truth,  should  be  employed,  and 
to  minds  of  unequally  balanced  and  conespond- 
ing  sentiment,  it  may  be  convenient  to  describe 
truth  as  "  the  correspondence  and  a^eement  of 
our  words  or  ideas,  with  the  actual  nature,  ex- 
istence, and  state  of  things."  Such  a  definition 
of  an  abstract  principle  or  sentiment  may  be 
very  useful  as  serving  aptly  to  illustrate  the 
meanuig  of  the  term  "  truth,**  amongst  those 
whose  penetrating  glance  and  close  grasp  of  the 
subtleties  of  human  reasoning  may  enable  them 
to  attain  to  the  reach  of  each  other's  powers  of 
mental  perception,  as  well  as  to  qualify  them 
for  the  attainment  of  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
subject  in  question,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  pre- 
existent  requisite  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  aU  science,  whether  physical  or  moral.  The 
above  definition  is,  however,  in  itself  of  too  com- 
plex a  nature  and  construction  for  the  beautiful 
and  subtle  simplicity  of  the  term,  as  its  abstract 
meaning  involves.  In  its  employment  as  an 
active  exercise  of  the  mental  economy,  we  bring 
to  our  aid  the  relative  assistance  of  those  powers 
which  are  implied  by  the  terms  of  judgment,  | 


reason,  and  understanding ;  but  to  analyse  and 
dissect  the  precise  meaning  of  truth  as  a  simple 
essence  may  be,  perhaps,  as  difficult  as  to  pre- 
mise a  pure  and  exact  meanuig  to  consciousness 
itself. 

That  same  understanding,  however,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  which  we  consider  as  a 
concomitant  to  truth  in  its  active  state,  informs 
us  of  its  high  power  of  immutability.  Truth 
and  falsehood,  youth  and  age,  summer  and 
winter,  cannot  be  co-existent  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  simple  and  dngle  relationship. 
These  premises  rest  on  the  unshaken  foundation 
of  truth  Itself— truth  indivisible  and  eternal. 
Knowledge  and  truth  are  here  in  undivided 
union ;  they  mutually  embrace  and  strengthen 
one  another,  and  give  a  brighter  aspect  and  a 
richer  value  to  the  principle  we  are  now  con- 
templating, and  cannot  fail  to  secure  and  retain 
for  it  the  highest  feelings  of  love  and  admiration. 
The  principle,  as  thus  developed,  is  calculated 
to  arouse  and  enchain  the  hearts  of  thousands ; 
its  progress  through  the  world  would  be  like 
that  of  a  conqueror ;  falsehood  and  ignorance 
would  be  bound  to  its  chariot-wheels,  and  the 
multitudinous  declamations  of  all  ranks  and  ages 
of  mankind,  would  increase  and  swell  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  its  triumph.  Sensations 
and  thoughts  are  the  active  and  energetic  portions 
of  our  minds.  We  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt  of  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  impres- 
sions which  they  convey  to  us.  But  beyond  this 
we  are  forbidden  to  proceed — these  impressions 
are  not  susceptible  of  analysatlon.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  ideas  wliich  we  receive  through 
the  operations  of  sight,  sound,  and  smell,  are 
correct.  We  believe  them  to  be  so,  but  can 
avail  ourselves  of  no  further  account  or  inform- 
ation respecting  them.  We  can  only  use  our 
senses  in  proportion  to  the  power  in  them  which 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  can  only  judge 
through  their  media  of  the  external  relationship 
of  all  things  arouud  us.  But  these  arguments 
do  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  that  truth 
which  makes  an  ideal  impression  on  the  mind 
through  the  exercise  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sensibilities.  The  only  solution  which 
can  be  placed  between  things  which  are,  and 
things  which  might  be,  is  to  believe  that  the 
powers  of  judgment  which  are  given  to  us  are 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  which  our  Creator 
had  in  view  in  grantuig  them  to  us.      Ephon. 


BRITAIN. 

CHAPTEK   Vn. 


Much  as  we  could  rake  up  from  the  dunghill 
of  hbtory  to  the  dishonour  of  the  dergy  in  that 
age,  they  were  the  main  lights  of  the  world.  Hie 


monastery  had  a  library,  tempted  the  incipient 
scholar,  sought  out  and  rewudtd  the  artist  in 
glass,  in  mU8lc>  in  weaying,  in  dyeing*  and  in 
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architecture ;  it  had  a  sanctity  ahout  it,  which 
oaths  could  not  give  to  the  castle,  nor  spears  to 
the  court ;  and  was  often  spared  when  some 
horde  of  savages  swept  over  the  lands  in  a  night, 
like  a  waterspout,  which  left  the  morning  to  look 
upon  an  unexpected  deluge  and  ruin.  It  was 
through  the  monastery  that  a  road  to  Rome  was 
always  kept  open,  by  which  a  savour  was  brought 
from  the  sepulchres  of  the  pagans  and  the 
Chrbtian  prodigies,  which  successively  vitalised 
the  mind  and  sublimed  the  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  in  the  monastery  that 
the  fragments  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  antiquity 
were  preserved  from  the  homy  hands  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  puerile  zeal  of  the  Iconoclasts,  that 
the  orators  and  poets  of  Greece,  the  lawgivers 
and  prophets  of  Judea,  the  sublimely  severe 
spirits  of  Rome,  enshrined  in  their  own  tombs  of 
taste,  stood  patient,  in  tongues  almost  unknown, 
for  a  thousand  years,  till  the  effete  taste  of  Europe 
had  been  reinspirited  from  the  young  veins  of  a 
new  age.  Let  the  monks  then  be  forgiven  that 
they  magnified  themselves,  that  they  got  all 
clever  men  into  the  monastery,that  they  amassed 
by  infamous  means  half  the  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom, that  none  might  speak  against  them  with 
impunity,  that  they  gave  it  out  in  the  tenth 
century  that  the  judgment  was  dawning,  and 
profited  by  the  dismay,  which  charters  yet  prove ; 
that  ona  of  them  made  a  Danish  chieftain  drunk, 
and  cigoled  him  of  his  estate,  that  another 
preached  against  lawful  love,  that  a  third  pub- 
lished indelicate  sermons,  and  that  another  was 
ashamed  of  the  tonsure,  and  played  the  fable  of 
the  tailless  fox.  Many  of  them  were  perfectly 
studious  and  domestic  in  their  habits,  and  in- 
terfered not  with  the  commotions  of  the  time,  as 
the  extraordinary  longevity,  induced  by  temperate 
diet  and  pacific  minds,  will  prove. 

Father  Clannbtld,  at  Crowland,  Mi  about  973,  atate  168. 

Father  Swarling 142. 

Father  Turgar 115. 

The  church  then  had  for  its  support  the  fol- 
lowing voluntary  offerings  : — 

A  tithe  of  young  animals,  at  Pentecost ; 

The  plough-alms,  fifteen  nights  after  Easter; 

Peter-pence,  at  Lammas; 

A  church-scot,  at  Martinmas ; 

A  corn-tithe,  at  All  Saints ; 

And  a  light-scot,  and  a  soul-scot,  and  an  alms 
fee  at  other  times ; 

Besides  the  produce  of  the  third  of  the  English 
land  which  it  then  possessed,  the  immense 
presents  often  made  to  the  clergy,  the  proceeds 
of  their  legal  trade,  teaching,  and  the  gains  of 
relics,  consecrated  oil  and  unction. 

A  list  of  sins  which  the  notorious  Dunstan, 
who  from  961  to  969  expelled  great  numbers  of 
the  married,  that  is,  of  the  secular  clergy,  ap- 
pointed to  be  confessed  : — 

All  sins  committed  by  the  body;  the  fle&h; 


the  bones ;  the  skin ;  the  reins ;  the  anews ;  the 
gristle;  the  tongue;  the  lips;  the  palate;  the 
teeth ;  the  marrow,  and  the  hair. 

For  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  ap- 
pointed penances : — 

If  a  layman,  his  arms  were  to  be  removed ; 

Long  pilgrimages  were  to  be  performed ; 

A  fresh  bed  to  be  used  every  night ; 

Never  to  cut  the  haur,  nails,  or  beard ; 

Never  to  bathe  in  warm  water — a  necessary 
to  a  Saxon ; 

Never  to  eat  flesh  nor  drink  strong  liquor  ; 

To  build  or  endow  churches  and  monasteries; 

To  fast  for  several  years.  Happily  for  the 
penitent,  however,  he  could  fast  by  proxy,  and 
commutations  for  the  rest  were  not  impossible. 

About  the  same  time,  the  church  officers  in 
an  ordinary  church  were — 

1 .  An  ostiary,  or  door  keeper. 

2.  The  lector,  who  read  God's  word. 

3.  The  exorcist,  or  dispossessor  of  devils. 

4.  The  acolytb,  or  taper  holder  at  the  mass, 
and  reader  of  the  Gospels. 

5.  The  deacon,  who  baptized,  and  read  the 
Scriptures. 

6.  Subdeacon,  who  kept  the  sacred  vessels, 
relics,  &c. 

7.  The  mass-priest,  who  did  the  higher  offices 
of  the  church. 

And  the  following  were  some  of  the  boob 
necessary  for  such  a  priest — 

1.  The  Gospel  book.       7.  The  passional. 

2.  The  Epistle  book.       8.  The  kalendar. 

3.  The  psalter.  9,  The  penitentiary. 

4.  The  mass  book.        10.  The  reading  book. 

5.  The  hand  book.        1 1 .  The  legend  book. 

6.  Tlie  song  book.        12.  Tlie  martyr's  book. 
Most   of   these   books   were   on  parchment, 

written  ;  some  in  wretched  Latin,  and  others  in 
Saxon.  The  priests  were  obliged  to  sing  the 
seventide  songs,  in  the  following  order  :— 

1.  The  night  song,  at  an  early  hour. 

2.  Tlie  prime  song,  at  seven  o'clock,  a.m. 

3.  The  undem  song,  at  nine,  a.m. 

4.  The  mid-day  song,  at  twelve,  a.m. 
6.  The  none  song,  at  three,  p.m. 

6.  The  night  song,  at  nine,  p.iff. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  notices  of  the 
time,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  thai  the 
priests  were  at  ordination  obliged  to  find  twelve 
sureties  that  they  would  pay  the  fines;  on  Good 
Friday  the  people  kissed  the  cross ;  on  Easter 
day  the  priest  consecrated  bread  enough  for  a 
year's  mass ;  about  the  year  1000  the  English 
churches  did  not  receive  transubstantiation ;  Sun- 
day was  kept  from  Saturday  at  noon  till  Monday. 
An  arm  of  Austin,  of  Hippo,  sold  for  60  lb.  of 
gold. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  population  consisted  of 
about  eight  classes. 
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The  lowest  division  of  people  were  slaves,  of 
whom  there  were  three  kinds.* 

The  villain,  or  those  who  lived  in  the  country. 

The  domestic  slave,  who  was  a  household 
servant. 

The  mechanic  slave,  frigalin,  or  freed  slave. 

The  ceorl,  the  lowest  freeman  or  husbandman, 
called  also  flngalin. 

The  thanes,  or  nobles,  of  which  there  were 
four  or  five  kinds,  but  substantively  the  same. 

The  cliones,  or  princes,  of  which  the  elder 
was  called  the  Atheling. 

The  King. 

The  official  persons  and  courts  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy,  after  the  times  of  Alfred,  may 
be  seen  in  the  next  paragraph,  which  begins  with 
the  lowest  court  and  its  officers. 

I.  The  borseholder,  or  tithing  man,  whose 
authority  was  over  a  decennary,  or  ten  families, 
by  whom  a  court  was  held,  of  which  the  tithing 
man  was  president ;  who,  with  the  rest,  by  vote, 
(used  in  all  the  Saxon  courts,)  settled  their  con- 
tentions, received  new,  or  dismissed,  with  a  tes- 
timonial, old  residents.  From  this  decennary, 
the  clergy,  thanes,  and  slaves,  who  were  all  in 
separate  fraternities,  were  excluded.  The  mem- 
bers were  bondsmen  for  each  other's  good  con- 
duct. 

II.  The  hundreder,  or  centenary,  who  governed 
ten  tithings ;  he  was  mostly  a  thane ;  the  office 
was  gainful,  because  he  had  a  third  of  the  fines 
which  were  imposed ;  his  duties  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  borseholder. 

The  hundred  was  governed  by  him,  and  had  a 
monthly  meeting,  when  the  members,  armed,  were 
to  be  present ;  and  from  the  examination  of  their 
weapons,  it  was  called  the  weapon  tak,  or  wapen 
tac,  because  all  touched  the  hundredary's  weapon 
with  theirs,  which  was  a  renewal  of  their  obedi- 
ence. The  bishop,  and  occasionally  the  arch- 
deacon presided ;  and  matters,  either  civil  or 
spiritual,  were  discussed.  No  person,  however, 
was  to  lose  his  life,  from  the  authority  of  these 
courts. 

III.  The  town-grieve,  or  port-grieve,  had  simi- 

•  The  Saxon  slavery  waa  worthy  of  its  name.  Mutual 
strifes,  wars,  Crimea,  debts,  poverty,  games  of  chance,  misfor- 
tune, and  propagation,  increased  the  number  of  slaves  which 
the  Saxons  found  here.  They  might  be  sold,  whipped,  given 
away,  branded,  killed  by  the  owner  for  a  trifle,  and  by  any 
one  else  for  a  pound,  and  they  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
arms,  or  the  harp,  and  some  of  the  games.  But  when 
Christianity  began  to  elevate  the  general  mind,  to  the  eternal 
praise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  they  did  perhaps  all  in 
their  power  to  procure  their  emancipation.  For  it  was  then 
forbidden  to  sell  a  slave  to  a  Jew,  or  to  transport  him  be- 
yond the  sea;  and  at  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  protector  of 
the  slaves  in  his  diocese,  three  of  his  own  slaves,  and  the 
same  number  of  each  of  the  other  bishops  and  abbots,  were 
liberated »  There  is  not  a  more  refreshing  page  among  the 
barbarities  of  the  age  than  that  which  informs  us  with  what 
zeal  and  eloquence  Wuktan  went  monthly  to  preach  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol,  then  the  most  notorious  slave-market, 
to  which  their  agents  were  collecting  them  by  pnrcbaae  from 
poor  parents  out  of  all  parts  of  £nglan4« 


lar  authority  in  a  town  to  the  hundredary  in  the 
country. 

The  court,  in  the  town,  was  called  the  burg, 
or  folk-mote  ;  it  assembled  monthly,  and  oftener 
if  the  mote  bell  rung,  when  the  arms  were  ex- 
amined, disputes  settled,  bargains  made,  and 
criminals  were  punished. 

IV.  The  trithing  man,  who  governed  in  a 
suxiilar  manner  three  or  four  hundreds,  or  laths. 
At  his  court  appeals  from  the  three  inferior  were 
judged,  wills  were  read  and  acknowledged,  and 
estates  were  sold. 

V.  The  heterogen,  duke,  or  earl,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  shire  motes,  the  third  of  whose  fines 
he  claimed.  It  was  very  powerful  over  all  sub- 
jects. Several  of  these  courts  some  of  the 
ambitious  thanes  possessed,  and  hence  at  length 
the  presidency  became  hereditary. 

The  heterogen,  assisted  in  this  office  by  the 
shire  grieve,  who  was  responsible  for  knowing  the 
laws,  was  at  first  chosen  by  the  king,  afterwards 
by  the  shire  gemote. 

This  court  was  held  in  full  in  the  spring  and 
autumn ;  but  in  an  inferior  mode  monthly,  when 
the  bishop,  the  inferior  officers  of  the  other 
courts,  the  thanes,  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  and 
the  landowners,  attended.  It  was  opened  by  a 
speech  from  the  bishop  on  spiritual  subjects,  and 
by  a  lawyer  on  the  laws ;  and  contests,  ecclesias- 
tical, regal,  and  local,  were  then  judged,  and  the 
business  of  the  other  courts  was  reviewed,  and 
the  laws  read  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

The  disputes  of  these  courts  originated  the 
lahymenroed  boran,  or  the  law  explainers,  who 
assisted  the  shire  grieve,  who  at  first  had  three, 
afterwards  seven,  and  then  twelve,  in  that  em- 
ploy, to  which  they  were  admitted  by  oaths, 
which  were  made  on  the  relics. 

The  Witanegemote  national  parliament,  or 
micklemote,  assembled  at  the  three  great  festi- 
vals, and  if  necessary  oftener,  was  summoned  by 
the  king,  who  appointed  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  in  a  plain,  on  the  sands,  in  a  church, 
or  wherever  was  the  court,  then  always  migra^ 
tory. 

The  members  of  this  council  were  the  great 
thanes,  the  cliones,  the  most  important  officers  of 
the  other  courts,  the  influential  clergy,  and  not 
unfrequently  ladies ;  though  it  appears  there  were 
seldom,  in  all,  present  sixty,  often  not  more  than 
thirty,  members.  The  work  of  the  witanege- 
mote, or  assembly  of  the  wise,  was  to  choose  the 
king,  to  pass  laws,  to  levy  taxes,  to  determine 
on  wars  or  peace,  to  appoint  the  chief  officers  of 
the  other  courts,  to  regulate  the  mint,  though 
they  gave  also  to  large  towns,  to  kings,  and  to 
archbishops,  power  to  issue  coin.  The  quali- 
fication of  membership  was  at  first  the  possession 
of  Qve  hides  of  land,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Confessor  forty  ;  cither  of  which,  if  a  ceorl,  by 
chance,  good  conduct,  industry,  or  talent,  could 
obtain,  (though  the  lowest  freeman,)  he  was  en- 
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titled  to  be  of  the  witangemote,  which  might 
explain  the  fiict,  that  many  of  its  members  were 
well-known,  infamous  robbers. 

The  infiuitry  were  the  lowest  class  of  freemen, 
the  ceorls,  who  had  a  right  to  cany  a  spear  until 
the  endless  accidents  among  such  a  testy  people 
made  it  penal.  The  cavalry  were  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  had  a  shield,  a  spike,  and  often  a 
club.  Their  saddles  were  without  cruppers  and 
stirrups.  Numbers  of  carts  followed  the  camp, 
and  at  night  made  its  safeguard.  The  troops,  as 
they  went  to  battle  in  the  wedge  form,  often 
sung,  which  sometimes  decided  the  contest,  as 
did  single  combat,  or  the  harpei^s  tune. 

The  king,  though  president  of  this  court,  was 
by  no  means  absolute,  for  he  had  no  power  to 
revoke  its  decisions,  or  those  of  any  other  judge, 
though  he  might  commute  the  punishment ;  nor 
could  he  grant  hereditary  titles  of  honour,  or  dis- 
pose of  the  crown  lands.  He  named  his  sue- 
cesser,  commanded  the  army,  and,  after  the  ap- 
pointment became  dangerous  to  the  kingdom, 
chose  the  great  ecclesiastics,  and  disposed  of  the 
confiscated  and  conquered  lands.  His  revenues 
were  the  usufruct  of  the  crown  lands,  his  own 
personal  inheritance,  forfeitures,  hereotage,  the 
produce  of  vacant  sees,  presents,  a  third  of  the 
national  punishments,  which  were  pecuniary 
fines,  and,  from  991  to  1136,  when  it  was 
abolished,  the  Danegeld,  or  a  shilling  on  each  of 
the  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  hides  of  land  in  England,  which  made  a 
sum  equal  to  the  present  currency  of  365,000/. ; 
soon  after  its  imposition  it  rose  to  25.  a  hide, 
and  subsequently  ?«.,  which  made  it  equal  to 
2,555,000/.  of  our  money.  The  design  of  it 
was  to  repel  the  Danes. 

The  king  had  about  him  a  number  of  powerful 
persons  divided  into  thirds,  of  which  each  party 
served  him  four  months,  and  constituted  his  con- 
stant council.  To  this  court  a  president  was  after- 
wards appointed,  called  Justiciary,  who  occasion- 
ally took  the  name  of  half  king,  and  answered  to 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor. 

Dr.  Henry  states,  in  his  valuable  though  im- 
perfect history,  that  the  officers  of  the  Welsh 
court  were  at  that  time  like  those  of  the  English 
king,  who  then  had  the  following  dignitaries 
under  him. 

1.  A  mayor  of  the  palace;  he  was  supreme 
among  the  attendants. 

2.  The  priest  of  the  household,  who  gave  thanks 
at  the  table,  and  chanted  the  paternoster. 


8.  The  steward,  whose  duty  was  to  rale  iu 
the  king's  cellar  and  kitchen,  to  locate  the  guests, 
to  set  one  dish  at  the  head  and  another  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  to  taste  all  the  kingfs  liquors 
before  drunk ;  he  had  a  tax-free  estate,  and  as 
much  of  every  barrel  of  ale  as  he  could  reach 
with  his  middle  finger,  &c. 

4.  The  hawk  master,  who  was  only  allowed  to 
drink  thrice  at  table.  When  he  was  successful 
the  king  did  him  great  honours,  and  held  hb 
stirrup. 

5.  The  household  judge,  who  was  obliged  to 
be  learned,  and  not  cut  his  beard.  His  office 
was  to  compose  the  strifes  of  the  household,  to 
decide  the  merits  of  the  contesting  poets,  musi- 
cians, and  other  judges. 

6.  The  hall  stere,  or  master  of  the  horse,  who 
with  the  five  preceding  had  a  seat  at  the  royal 
teble. 

7.  The  chamberlain,  who  slept  in  the  royri 
bed-room  :  he  provided  clean  rushes  and  straw 
for  the  beds,  and  fuel  for  the  fire,  snd  pre- 
serve the  king's  rings,  horns,  cups,  and  other 
trinkets. 

8.  The  bard,  whose  daily  duties  were  to  m% 
the  Divine  praise,  the  king's  virtues,  and  a  general 
theme :  hence  their  popularity.  In  Wales  it  was 
his  duty  to  head  the  incursions  into  England  for 
plunder,  and  to  sing  a  song  called  the  "Old 
British  Monarchy,*  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  commendatory  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
own  right  to  the  soil. 

9.  The  silence  keeper,  who  called  for  alence 
when  any  uproarious  tendencies  appeared. 

10.  The  huntmaster,  who  attended  the  court 
from  Christmas  to  February;  and  it  was  his 
privelege  in  a  court  to  swear  by  his  horse  or 
dogs! 

1 1 .  The  feet^warmer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
sit  against  the  fire  with  his  majesty's  feet  in  his 
bosom  to  keep  them  warm  during  the  time  he 
dined. 

12.  The  master-cook,  who  served  up  tlielast 
dish  with  his  own  hand, 

13.  The  candle-holder,  who  held  a  taper  near 
the  dish  from  which  the  king  eat.  These  officers 
had  three  suits  of  clothes  at  the  great  festivals, 
when  the  king  found  the  woollen,  and  the  queen 
the  linen  cloth. 

14.  Another  great  personage  was  the  chief 
smith,  who  had  right  to  a  draught  from  every 
cup  of  drink  which  came  into  the  hall  when  be 
was  present. 


PERPETUITY  OF  MORAL  EVIL. 


Wb  shall  here  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  moral  evil  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  its  debasing  influence ;  and  that  this 


curcumstance  is  fitted  to  suggest  and  perpetuate 
itself,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  experience  as  it  b 
the  declaration  of  Scripture,  nor  can  it,  to  bci, 
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be  otiherwiM  uAong  apostate  and  depraved  crea- 
tuies ;  and  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  this  very  tendency,  the  guilt  of  one 
individual  may  go  to  aggravate  that  of  multitudes 
with  whom  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
brought  into  contact.  To  what  extent  such  an 
individual  may  be  directly  chargeable  with  the 
iniquity  which  he  has  thus  contributed  to  aug- 
ment, or  on  what  principle  he  will  be  reckoned 
with  when  all  the  consequences  of  his  crimes 
are  laid  open,  and  the  connexion  between  these 
and  the  offences  of  others  is  distinctly  traced,  are 
questions  which  we  presume  not  to  determine. 
The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  that  which  is 
right.  But  that  such  a  connexion  does  exist» 
and  that  it  is  recognised,  too,  by  Him  who  will 
rendei*  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  is 
moat  distinctly  taught  in  the  history  before  us  ; 
and  when  we  represent  this  connexion  as  contri- 
buting to  swell  the  amount  of  personal  delin* 
quency,  we  only  state  what  the  testimony  of  con- 
science will  be  found  to  confirm ;  for  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  if  the  sinner  is  ever  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  agonising  of  his  reflections  will  be,  that 
he  has  contributed  to  corrupt  or  to  harden  others, 
without  the  possibility  of  repairing  the  injury 
that  he  has  done  them. 

But  neither  is  the  application  of  the  subject 
to  be  confined  to  such  as  have,  either  by  delibe- 
rate attempts  or  the  influence  of  a  vicious  exam- 
ple, succeeded  in  corrupting  others,  and  have 
thus  given  a  new  impulse,  as  it  were,  to  the 
strength  of  prevailing  iniquity.     Upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  laid  down  in  the  text,  and  which 
we  bave  now  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  from  every  unholy  action  that  is  peiv 
formed,  and  every  unsanctified  expression  that  is 
uttered,  there  must  be  going  forth  a  corrupting 
and  debasing  influence ; — ^that,  though  the  effects 
of  this  influence  may  not  be  immediately  per- 
ceived, it  may,  nevertheless,  have  left  impressions 
that  will  never  again  be  effaced ;  and  that  if  it 
has  once  taken  effect,  no  human  wisdom  can 
estimate  or  foretell  the  consequences.     And  if 
this  principle  be  admitted,  then  where  is  the 
man — let  his  past  life  have  been  as  free  of  flag- 
rant transgressions,  and  the  sphere  of  his  influ- 
ence as  limited  as  it  may — ^vvho  will  venture  to 
allege  that  he  has  never  contributed  to  the  moral 
smd  spiritual  injury  of  his  fellovv-mcn,  that  none 
have  ever  imbibed  from  him  an  unholy  sentiment, 
or  that  none  have  been  encouraged,  by  his  exam- 
ple, to  persevere  in  the  ways  of  sin  ?     So  long 
as  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
there  will  be  something  in  his  character  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  decencies  of  an  external  pro- 
fession, will  indicate  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  vital 
godliness;    and  though  the  symptoms  of  this 
hostility  may  seldom  or  never  be  perceived  by 
those  with  whom  he  holds  only  a  slight  or  occa- 
sional intercourse,  yet  they  will  manifest  them- 


selves in  a  thousand  ways  to  his  more  intimate 
associates,  and  may  be  exercising  an  influence 
over  them  which,  though  unseen  by  others,  and 
scarcely  felt  by  themselves,  will  as  effectually 
estrange  them  from  divine  things  as  if  they  were 
exposed  to  an  apparently  stronger  and  more  dan- 
gerous temptation.  The  very  tone  and  manner 
in  which  divine  truth  is  spoken  of,  may  weaken 
the  impression  of  reverence  that  was  once  felt 
for  its  authority ;  one  expression  of  levity,  or  a 
single  profane  allusion,  may  lessen  the  abhor* 
rence  that  was  entertained  for  the  deformity  of 
sin;  and  a  conversation  which  to  him  might  ap- 
pear too  trifling  to  be  remembered,  may  have 
made  a  fearful  inroad  on  the  moral  principles  of 
others,  and  loosened  the  salutary  restraints  which 
conscience  imposes  on  the  sinful  propensities  of 
the  heart.  In  all  this,  indeed,  he  may  see  no- 
thing wherewith  to  upbiaid  himself;  and  while 
he  is  not  chargeable  with  having  deliberately 
attempted  to  draw  others  into  the  actual  com* 
mission  of  gross  and  flagrant  immoralities,  he 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  never  incurred 
the  guilt  of  injuring  the  spiritual  interests  of  any. 
Very  different,  however,  is  his  character  in  the 
sight  of  God»  and  very  different  will  it  be  in  his 
own  estimation,  should  he  ever  be  awakened 
from  his  dream  of  self-security.  He  will  then 
see  that  it  is  no  light  thing  to  have  ministered 
to  the  delusion  of  a  fellow-sinner,  and  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  him  in  his  alienation  from 
God; — that  the  life  which  he  once  thought  so 
blameless  has  not  only  been  unprofitable,  but 
positively  mischievous; — that  every  day  which 
he  spent  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  his 
Maker  was  productive  of  injury  to  others  as  well 
as  to  himself;  and  that  the  amount  of  this  in- 
jury is  such  as  he  cannot  estimate,  and  never 
will  be  able  to  repair. 

These,  I  think,  are  reflections  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  occur  to  the  Christian,  on  looking  back  to 
that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  living  without 
God  and  without  hope  in  the  world ;  and  though 
he  may  never  have  made  any  deliberate  effort 
to  corrupt  or  mislead  a  fellow-sinner,  yet  he  will 
still  have  enough  to  remind  him  how  unprofitable 
it  was  to  himself,  and  how  injurious  it  must  have 
been  to  others.  He  knows  that  in  all  the  inter- 
course which  he  then  held  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  was  as  little  inclined  as  he  was  qualified  to 
attempt  advancing  their  spiritual  interests ;  and 
though  it  is  but  comparatively  little  of  that  in^ 
tercourse  that  he  can  now  remember,  he  cannot 
doubt  that  much  of  it  was  calculated  to  efface, 
rather  than  to  strengthen,  their  impressions  of 
divine  things ;  and  that  the  influence  of  many  a 
sentiment  and  action  which  he  has  long  ago  for- 
gotten, may  yet  be  operating  on  the  life  and 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
And  while  these  reflections  awaken  feelmgs  of 
the  deepest  humiliation  and  self^basement,  need 
I  urge  upon  believers  the  powerful  motive  which 
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they  suggest,  to  be  active  and  diligent  in  labour- 
ing to  counteract  that  principle  of  evil  which  is 
so  fearfully  prevalent,  and  which  they  themselves 
have  been  instrumental  in  strengthening  ?  Were 
their  own  unaided  efforts,  indeed,  the  only  agency 
that  is  to  be  looked  for  to  give  success  to  such 
an  attempt,  it  would  assuredly  prove  a  very 
hopeless  enterprise,  as  the  very  subject  which 
we  have  been  considering  does  abundantly  tes- 
tify ;  and  they  might  be  ready  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  desponding  reflection,  that  while 
every  sinful  action  of  their  lives  may  have  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  opposition  of  others 
to  the  government  of  God,  they  will  never  be 
able  to  effect  any  thing  in  the  way  of  disarming 
that  oppoffltion.  They  are  not  abandoned,  how- 
ever, to  the  feebleness  of  their  own  strength,  nor 
left  to  dwell  with  unavailing  complaints  on  their 
own  helplessness ;  the  Spirit  of  God  has  himself 
undertaken  to  counteract  this  malignant  prin- 
ciple ;  their  own  deliverance  from  the  dominion 
of  a  depraved  heart  is  itself  a  proof  that  his 
agency  is  at  work ;  and  if  sinners,  in  their  unre- 
generate  state,  do  mutually  minister  to  one  ano- 
thei's  spiritual  debasement,  they  are  employed  as 
instruments,  also,  in  effecting  one  another's  spi- 


ritual regeneration.  And  can  believeis  reflect 
on  the  unsearchable  wbdom,  and  the  marvellous 
condescenfflon  of  such  an  order  of  thbgs,  without 
feeling  and  habitually  acting  under  a  sense  of 
the  obligations  hereby  laid  on  them  to  labour  for 
the  spiritual  welfiure  of  others?  Though  the 
infectious  example  of  moral  evil  among  creatures 
already  depraved  is  more  than  sufficient  to  resist 
the  efforts  and  counteract  the  influence  even  of 
the  holiest  of  the  children  of  God,  yet  the  Spirit 
can  impart  to  the  latter  a  power  and  an  energy 
before  which  that  resistance  will  give  way;  the 
Christian  is  encouraged  to  believe  that,  through 
this  divine  influence,  he  may  carry  with  him  a 
purifying,  as  he  once  did  a  corruptmg,  influence 
among  his  brethren  around  him;  opportunities 
are  thus  afforded  him  of  redeeming  the  time 
that  he  misspent,  and  remedying,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  evils  which  he  occasioned ;  and  while 
the  Scriptures  tell  him  of  the  retribution  that 
awaits  those  who  have  not  only  sinned,  but  also 
made  others  to  sin,  they  tell  him  likewise  that 
"  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  tum  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."— 
Crordon, 


THE  BRECHE  DE  ROLAND. 
{From  Murra^s  *'  Summer  in  Ae  Pyrenees,^*) 


Let  the  reader  imagine  a  wall  of  rock,  from 
three  to  seven  hundred  feet  high,  raised  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  actually  separating  them; 
let  him  then  suppose  that  Roland,  mounted  on 
his  war-horse,  and  anxious  to  pass  the  barrier, 
has  cut,  near  the  centre,  with  a  stroke  of  his 
sword,  a  breach  three  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  he  will  then  have  an  idea  of  what  the  moun- 
taineers have  called  the  "  Breche  de  RoUxnd,*' 

Here  the  wind,  compressed  by  the  sides  of 
the  breach,  acquires,  at  times,  so  tremendous  a 
force,  that  its  rage  and  roar  may  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles.  Our  travellers  passed 
through  it  at  such  a  time. 

The  haze  increased  in  thickness  and  the  wind 
in  force,  as  we  ascended  the  side  of  the  gorge  ; 
and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  chamber  of 
the  murdered  Spaniard  the  blast  was  fearful; 
the  loosened  stones  were  rolling  down  the  pre- 
cipices, and  the  wall  above  seemed  shaking  with 
its  violence.  We  entered  the  cave,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  avoid  the  storm,  while  we  considered 
of  the  best  mode  of  passing  through  the  Breche. 
This  place  I  had  quitted  the  preceding  day,  and 
exposed  myself  to  the  scorching  sun,  rather  than 
look  upon  its  blood-stained  walls.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  after,  wet  and  cold,  I  sought  its 
shelter*  and  felt  grateful  for  its  existence. 


There  was  now  no  time  to  think  about  the 
danger  of  the  undertaking,  or  the  chance  of  one 
or  all  of  us  being  blown  down  the  glacier,  or  oyer 
the  precipice;  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and 
advance  we  must,  or  remain  where  we  were,  and 
die  of  cold.  Frenchmen,  talkative  as  they  are, 
can  be  silent  on  some  occasions ;  and,  upon  this, 
our  arrangements  were  made  as  quietly  and 
silently  as  if  we  were  about  to  commit  an  act  in 
which  we  were  afraid  of  being  discovered. 

Rondo's  plan  of  walking  arm  in  arm  was  now 
adopted,  and  we  sallied  towards  the  Breche. 
The  plan  was  excellent:  no  single  man  could 
have  stood  the  fury  of  the  blast,  and,  linked 
together,  we  staggered  like  drunken  men  before 
it  The  wall  of  the  Breche  once  gained,  we 
crept  through  the  gateway,  clinging  to  the  pro- 
jections of  the  rock,  until,  turning  round  its 
flank,  we  were  in  a  moment  completely  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  I  had  heard  the  wrathful  wind 
whistling  through  the  rigging  of  a  vessel,  and 
rushing  through  a  forest ;  but  through  this  funnel 
of  the  mountains  it  roared,  and,  wreaking  its  fuiy 
upon  the  narrow  plain  of  snow  between  us  and 
the  commencement  of  the  glacier,  it  carried  whole 
layers  of  it  before  it,  tossing  and  whirling  them 
about  ere  they  disappeared  in  the  mist 
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A  StJBSTITUTE  FOR  WALKING  THE  HOSPITAL. 
(From  Sir  A.  HaUidaifs  "  West  Indies."*) 


All  knowledge  which  the  natives  possess  of 
the  virtues  of  plants  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition^  They  have  no  written  language,  yet 
they  can  cure  ulcers,  destroy  the  poison  of  venom- 
ous snakes,  and  allay  the  symptoms  of  various 
diseases,  with  perfect  success.  Their  doctors 
are  a  distinguished  and  a  greatly  privileged  class; 
they  are  called  "Peymen,"  pronounced  Pe-ai' 
mm:  and  before  the  young  aspirant  can  obtain 
his  degree,  he  has  to  undergo  a  rather  severe 
apprenticeship.  It  is  thus  described  by  my  ex- 
cellent friend  Dr.  M'Turk,  who  was  at  pains  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  proceeding  : — 

**  The  person  who  is  desirous  of  learning  the 
art,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  applies,  either 
personally  or  through  his  father,  to  the  elders 
of  the  family  of  the  peijman  who  is  to  teach  him. 
The  peijman  hears  the  applicant  patiently,  who 
relates  to  him  his  history,  and  that  of  his  family, 
and  where  he  resides.  These  statements  proving 
satis&ctory,  the  peijman  takes  his  pupil,  the  first 
night,  apart  from  every  house  or  dwelling,  and 
sings  and  bellows  over  him  the  whole  night, 
occasionaliy  puffing  tobacco-smoke  in  his  face. 
Tliis  ceremony  being  over — ^which  commences 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  continues  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  mommg,  without  intermission 
—he  is  put  into  the  peij-house — a  house  built 
and  used  for  no  other  purpose,  closed  in  at  top 
and  ndes,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture  for  a 
door,  which,  when  shut,  renders  the  inside  quite 
dark.      Here  the  new  initiated  remains  for  a 


week,  seated  night  and  day  on  a  block  of  wood, 
no  bed,  hammock,  or  any  article  of  furniture 
whatever  allowed  in  the  house.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  is  attended  by  the  peijman  every  night, 
who  performs  the  same  ceremony  as  at  the 
beginning;  he  also  vbits  him  daily,  on  which 
occasions  he  gives  him  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
tobacco-water,  which  vomits  him  until  he  is  quite 
exhausted.  The  only  food  that  is  allowed  him 
is  about  an  ounce  of  cassava-bread,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  dried  fish,  and  a  little  water, 
daily,  which  he  can  seldom  use,  from  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  hb  stomach.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  peyman  gives  him,  by  way  of  a  finale, 
a  calabash  full  of  paiwary — a  drink  made  from 
toasted  cassava^bread  steeped  in  water,  which 
forms  a  fermented,  intoxicating  liquor.  This 
quantity  (about  a  gallon)  he  has  to  drink  at  one 
draught,  which  is  sure  to  vomit  him.  He  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  peij-house,  looking  more  like  a 
spectre  than  a  human  being.  It  takes  some 
time  before  the  new  peijman  can  walk  about, 
and  until  his  strength  is  restored,  or  that  he  can 
take  his  departure  for  his  home. 

"  The  peij-houses  are  now  very  rare.  About 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  large  establishment 
of  this  sort  on  the  Abanacary  Creek,  in  the 
Essequibo  River,  where,  at  stated  periods,  the 
peijmen  assembled  to  perform  their  exorcisms, 
and  examine  the  younger  peijmen.  A  father 
cannot  teach  a  son,  nor  a  son  a  father;  at  least, 
it  is  not  the  custom." 


REVIEW. 


UtUaue  md  other  Poems.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  Edited 
bj  Basst  Cornwall. 

AmncLs  II. 

Thk  tint  poem  in  Part  Secoad,  is  the  "  Dying  Al- 
clicmiat."  The  title  indicates  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  piece.  The  struggling  aspiratioiis  of  the 
risionary  alter  an  anattaioable  object,  and  his  despair 
when  the  death  damp  steals  over  his  brow,  and  the 
icy  chill  reaches  his  heart,  are  powerfolly  conceived, 
>ad  powerfnlly,  nay  painfully,  described.  The  whole 
icene  is  fall  of  horror.  The  next  poem  is  one  of  those 
celebrated  Scripture-pieces,  which  are  almost  unique  in 
ov  Uterature,  "  The  Leper."  The  description  of  the 
Judean  noble,  in  the  pride  of  his  beauty  and  the  glory 
of  his  youth,  is  drawn  with  a  most  skilful  hand ;  and 
then  the  coming  on  of  the  leprosy,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  leper's  present  and  his  former  state,  are 
moringly  described.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
Mnelusion  of  the  poem,  which  is  conceived  in  Mr. 
WilUi'ibert  style. 


"  It  was  noon, 
And  Helon  knelt  betide  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wUderneti,  and  bathed  his  brow, 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  nis  fevered  lips, 
Praying  that  he  might  be  so  blest— to  die  I 
Footsteps  approached,  and,  with  no  strength  to  flee, 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  Up, 


Crying,  '  Unclean  I  unclean  I '  and  in  the  folds 
or  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face, 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 


Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and  bending  o'er 
The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name. 
*  Helon !  '—the  voice  was  like  the  master- tone 
Of  a  rich  instrument— most  strangely  sweet ; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
'  Helon  I  arise ; '  and  he  forgot  his  curse, 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helen's  eye 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.    He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  svmbol  of  a  princely  linesge  wore ; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  ox  iword,  or  spear— yet  in  hit  mien 
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Command  lat  throned  serene,  and,  if  he  smiled, 

A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lipa. 

The  lion  would  have  crouched  to,  in  his  lair. 

His  gaih  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn ; 

Ilia  stature  modelled  with  a  perfect  grace; 

His  countenance,  the  impress  of  a  God 

Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child ; 

His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 

In  the  serenest  noon ;  his  hair  unshorn 

Fell  to  his  shoulders ;  and  his  curling  beard 

The  fullness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 

He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile, 

As  if  his  heart  was  moved,  and,  stooping  down, 

He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand 

And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said, '  Be  clean  I ' 

And,  lo !  the  scales  fell  ttom  him,  and  his  blood 

Coursed  with  delicious  coolneea  tlirough  his  veinSf 

And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 

The  dewy  softness  of  an  Infant  stole. 

His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 

Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  worshipped  him." 

**  PairluLsiai "  is  foanded  on  a  story  told  in  Bnrton*s 
**  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,**  of  an  Athenian  ]>ainter, 
who  bought  an  aged  captive,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
most  dreadful  tortures,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
his  expression  and  transferring  it  to  the  canvass.  The 
subject  is  a  shocking  one ;  and»  though  we  feel  the 
poet's  genius,  in  the  fearful  minuteness  and  horrible 
distinctness  with  which  he  goes  throngh  the  scene,  (a 
scene  from  which  we  start  back  with  shuddering,)  yet 
we  must  say  we  are  sorry  the  poem  was  not  left  out  of 
this  edition. 

The  '« Wife's  Appeal''  Is  a  highly  finished  and 
delicate  produotion.  The  scene  is  conceived  in  a  style 
of  brilliancy  and  beauty  which  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny.  The  description  of  the  study,  in  which  a 
wealthv  and  accomplished  gentleman  is  pondering  over 
*'  a  volume  of  old  time  "  is  perfect.  The  approach  of 
"  the  wife,"  who  is  met  at  the  entrance  by  **  a  graceful 
hound,"  the  little  incidents  of  the  interview,  and  her 
appeal  to  his  latent  ambition,  are  represented  in  a  very 
deUcate  manner.  The  passage  containing  the  hus- 
band's reply  is  in  a  high  strain  of  poetry ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  full  of  touchieg  sentiment,  heightened 
by  an  impressive  moral.  He  has  yielded  to  his  wife's 
appeal,  and  gone  out  among  the  throng  of  men,  and 
now  for  the  issue. 

"  A  year-* 

And  in  his  room  again  he  sat  alone. 
His  frame  had  lost  its  fullness  in  that  time ; 
His  manly  features  had  grown  sharp  and  thin, 
And  from  his  lips  the  constant  smile  had  faded. 
WUd  fires  had  burned  the  languor  from  his  eye ; 
The  lids  looked  fevered,  and  the  brow  was  bent 
With  an  habitual  frown.    He  was  much  changed. 
His  chin  was  resting  on  his  clenched  hand, 
And  with  his  foot  he  beat  upon  the  floor 
Unconsciously  the  time  of  a  sad  tune. 
Thoughts  of  the  past  preyed  on  him  bitterly. 
He  had  won  power  and  held  it.    He  had  walked 
Steadily  upward  in  the  eye  of  Fame, 
And  kept  his  truth  unsullied— but  his  home 
Had  been  invaded  by  envonomed  tongues ; 
His  wife — his  spotless  wife — had  been  assailed 
By  slander,  and  his  child  had  grown  afraid 
To  come  to  him— his  manner  was  so  stem. 
He  could  not  speak  beside  his  own  hearth  freely. 
His  friends  weie  half  estranged,  and  vulgar  men 
Presumed  upon  their  services,  and  grew 
Familiar  with  him.    He  'd  small  time  to  sleep. 
And  none  to  pray ;  and,  with  his  heart  In  fetters. 
He  bore  deep  insults  silently,  and  bowed 
Respectfrdly  to  men  who  knew  he  loathed  them  I 
And  when  his  heart  was  eloquent  with  truth. 
And  love  of  country  and  an  honest  zeal 
Burned  for  expression,  he  could  find  no  words 
They  would  not  misinterpret  with  their  lies. 
What  were  his  many  honours  to  him  now  t 
The  good  half  doubted,  falsehood  was  so  strong— 
His  home  was  hateftil  with  its  cautious  ftara— 
His  wife  lay  trembling  on  his  very  breast. 
Frighted  with  calumny  I— And  this  is  FAME." 

"  The  Scholar  of  Thebet  Ben  Khorat"  contains  a 
good  deal  of  wild,  impassioned  poetry,  touched  with 
an  Oriental  hue,  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagina- 
tion.   Btt4  w«  must  pass  on  to  the  **  Healiiig  of  the 


Daughter  of  Jairus."  This  is  another  of  those  *'  Scrip- 
ture-pieces *'  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  openiDg 
of  this  poem  is  exceedingly  fine: 

"  Fleshly  the  cool  breath  of  the  coming  ere 
Stole  through  the  lattice,  and  the  dying  girl 
Felt  it  upon  her  forehead.    She  had  lain 
Since  the  hot  noontide  ia  a  hreathless  trance. 
Her  thin  pale  fingers  clasped  within  the  hand 
Of  the  heart-broken  ndtr,  and  her  hrsast, 
like  the  dead  marble,  white  and  molionlest. 
The  shadow  of  a  leaf  lay  on  her  lips, 
And  as  it  stirred  with  the  awakeoiac  wind, 
The  dark  lids  lifted  from  her  languid  eyes. 
And  her  slight  fingers  moved,  and  heavily 
She  turned  upon  her  piUow.    He  was  there— 
The  same  loved,  tireless  watcher,  and  she  looked 
Into  his  fhce  until  hier  sight  grew  dim 
With  the  fast-Cslling  tears,  and,  with  a  sigh 
Of  tremulous  weakness,  murmuring  his  name. 
She  gently  drew  his  hand  upon  her  tipa, 
And  kissed  it  as  she  wept.    The  old  man  sunk 
Upon  his  knees,  and  in  the  drapwy 
Of  the  rich  curtains  buried  up  his  faee— 
And  when  the  twiUght  fell,  the  silken  folds 
Stirred  with  hU  prayer,  but  the  slight  hand  he  Md 
Had  ceased  its  pressure,  and  he  could  not  hear 
In  the  dead,  utter  silence,  that  a  breath 
Came  through  her  noatrib,  and  her  temples  ^ve 
To  his  nice  touch  no  pulse,  and  at  her  mouth 
He  held  the  lightest  curl  that  on  her  neek 
I«ay  with  a  mocking  beauty,  and  his  gaso 
Ached  with  lU  deathly  stiUness." 

And  the  passage  following  immediately  nponthu, 
containing  a  description  of  the  scene,  in  whick  the 
Ruler  foivad  Jesus  teaehing,  Is  finished  with  exqatote 
beauty.  The  coaduaion  of  tko  poem  is  a  perfect 
picture. 

"Uktaium 
Of  matchless  sculpture  In  her  sleep  she  lay^ 
The  Itnen  vesture  folded  osi  her  breast, 
And  over  it  her  white  tranapareat  hands. 
The  blood  stUl  rosy  in  her  tapering  nails. 
A  line  of  peazl  ran  through  her  parted  Ups^ 
And  in  her  nostrils,  spiritually  thin. 
The  breathing  curve  was  mockingly  like  \Ht, 
And  round  beneath  the  fiUatly  tinted  skia 
Ran  the  light  branches  of  the  azure  veins— 
And  on  her  chMk  the  Jet  laah  overlay. 
Matching  the  arches  pencilled  on  her  brow. 
Her  hair  had  been  unhound,  and  fhllng  loose 
Upon  her  pillow,  hid  her  small  nmad  ears 
In  curls  01  glossy  blackness,  and  about 
Her  polished  neck,  scaiee  touching  It,  they  kinff 
Like  airy  shadows  floating  aa  they  slept 
'Twas  heavenly  beautifril.    The  Saviour  raised 
Her  hand  from  off'her  bosom,  and  spread  out 
The  snowy  fingers  in  his  palm,  and  said 
*  Maiden  !  Arise  /' — and  suddenly  a  flush 
Shot  o'er  her  forehead,  and  along  her  lips 
And  through  her  cheek  the  rallied  colour  ran, 
And  the  still  outline  of  her  graceful  form 
Stirr'd  in  the  linen  vesture,  and  she  clasped 
The  Saviour's  hand,  and  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
Full  on  his  beaming  countenance— arose! " 

The  address  **To  a  City  Pigeon,**  is  oneoftbe 
sweetest  poema  in  the  volume.  The  train  of  thoii(kt 
running  through  it  is  delightfully  refrcvhiog.  Th< 
metrical  flow  is  rich,  and  fills  the  mind  with  a  kbm  of 
surpassing  melody.  The  poem  '*  On  a  Picture  of  a 
Beautiful  Boy,"  is  in  a  very  different,  but  an  nceei- 
ingly  beautifiil  strain.  The  ibllowing,  '*0b  tbe 
Picture  of  a  '  ChUd  tired  of  Play,"*  we  think  abso- 
lutely faultless. 

"  Tired  of  pUy !  Tired  of  ntay  I 
What  hast  thou  done  this  livelong  day? 
The  birds  are  silent,  and  so  is  the  bee; 
The  sua  is  creeping  up  steeple  and  tieei 
The  dovea  have  flown  to  the  sheUeiinscsves. 
And  the  nests  are  dark  with  the  droopSng  leavo^ 
Twilight  gathers,  and  day  Is  done — 
How  haat  thou  spent  it— tcatlees  one  I 

"  Playing  P  But  what  hast  thou  done  heside 
TO  tell  thy  mother  at  even  tidef 
What  promise  of  mom  is  left  unbroken  f 
What  kind  word  to  thy  playmate  spokea  f 
Whom  haat  thou  pitied,  and  whom  ftoiivea  t 
How  with  thy  faulU  has  duty  striven f 
What  hast  thoa  leasned  by  fleM  and  hill. 
By  greenwood  path,  and  by  singioyitlir 
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"  Thefe  wiU  come  an  eve  to  •  longef  d«]r. 

That  will  find  thee  tired— but  not  with  play ! 

And  thou  wUt  leao » at  thou  leaneal  now, 

With  drooping  limba  and  an  aching  brow, 

And  wish  the  ihadows  would  £utei  creep. 

And  long  to  go  to  thj  quiet  sleep. 

WoU  wore  It  thon  if  thliie  aching  brow 

Were  aa  fireo  fkom  tin  and  ahaBte  aa  oow! 

Well  for  thee,  if  thy  Up  could  tell 

A  tale  like  this,  of  a  day  spent  well. 

If  thine  open  hand  hath  reliaTed  distresa^ 

If  thy  pi^  hath  sprung  to  wiet«hodnca»* 

If  thou  hast  forgiven  the  sore  offence. 

And  humbled  thy  heart  with  penitence— 

If  Nature's  voices  have  spoken  to  thee 

With  their  holy  meanings  eloquently— 

If  erery  creature  hath  won  thy  love, 

From  the  creeping  worm  to  the  brooding  dove— 

If  never  a  sad,  low-spoken  word 

Hath  pled  with  thy  human  heart  unhaaid^ 

Then,  when  the  night  steals  on  as  now. 

It  win  bring  relief  to  thine  aching  brow, 

And,  with  Joy  and  peace  at  the  thought  of  rest, 

Thou  wilt  sink  to  sleep  on  thy  mother's  breaBt." 

We  pass  orer  two  or  three  little  poems,  breathing 
the  finest  spirit  of  grace  and  beauty,  for  the  sake  of 
extracting  the  beginning  of  one  addressed  to  "The 
Belfry  I^on."  The  thoughts  and  images  are  ex- 
quisitely natural,  and  the  language  cannot  be  9ur- 
passed. 

»  On  the  croM  beam  under  the  Old  South  beU 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  Is  ihete^ 
Out  and  In  with  the  morning  air. 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street, 
W^ith  his  waxy  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 
Till  evosa  thedlai  hia  shade  has  passed, 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 
lis  a  bird  I  love,  with  Its  brooding  note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat } 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  bveast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowhr  crest  j 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  ifeel— 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

"  Whatever  la  rung  on  that  noisy  bell— 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  lUneral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfnr  must  hear  it  weU. 
When  the  tongue  swinga  out  to  the  mMnight  neon-* 
When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon — 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light — 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  "nine  at  night"— 
When  the  chimes  phiy  soft  In  the  Sabbath  air, 
Filling  the  aplrit  with  tones  ckf  prayer-** 
Whatever  tale  in  the  beU  is  heard, 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred, 
Or  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 
He  takee  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast. 
Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes. 
And  sleeps  aa  the  last  vibration  dies." 

The  eondoakm  of  the  poem  we  do  not  like*  It  is 
prattHy  ezpmaaedy  but  the  seatliiient  is  not  only  uii« 
aanly  ia  itaelf,  but  out  of  keeping  with  the  preoediag 
part*  and  with  all  the  associatiooa  of  the  subject. 

The  <«  Blind  Mother,"  the  <*  Stolen  Ring,"  and  the 
finee  eddreased  to  the  poet'e  mother  from  the  Apen« 
lunee,  aboimd  in  fine  images,  and  melodious  expree- 
iion ;  but  we  have  no  space  for  a  particular  critidem 
OB  each  of  them ;  and  we  pass  now  to  the  third  and 
last  diTision  of  the  poems.  This  part  contains  a 
salcction  from  Mr.  Willis's  early  poems,  and  on  some 
aooouBts  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
Tofaime. 

^<  The  Shunamite  "  is  a  beautifiil  poem,  founded  on 
the  simple  and  affecting  story  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings.  The  whole  scene,  in  its  minutest  and  most 
touching  circumstances,  stand  before  us*  We  feel 
the  hMt  of  the  ««snlti7  day  of  summer  time."  We 
nel 

'*  As  if  the  air  had  fainUd,  and  the  pulse 
or  nature  had  run  down,  and  ceased  to  beat." 

How  finished  is  the  following  picture  I 

**«  Thy  IhtiMf  la  aihint '«.«n«  ftvm  the  depths 
Of  the  cool  well  under  the  leaning  tree 
She  draw  zefreshiog  water,  and  with  thoughts 


Of  God's  sweet  goodneas  stirring  in  her  heart, 

She  blessed  her  oeautlflQ  boy,  and  to  his  way 

Committed  him.    And  he  went  lightly  on. 

With  his  soft  hands  press'd  closely  to  tihe  cool 

Stone  vessel,  and  his  little  naked  feet 

Lifted  with  watchftil  eare,  and  o'er  the  hills. 

And  through  the  light  green  hollows,  whcore  the  lambe 

Go  for  the  tender  graas,  he  kept  his  way, 

Whiling  its  distance  with  his  simple  thoughts 

Till,  in  the  wilderness  of  sheaves,  with  brows 

Throbbing  with  heat,  he  set  hia  burthen  down." 

The  following  picture  presents  us  with  a  touching 
picture  of  maternal  distress  over  a  dying  child. 

"  They  bore  him  to  his  mother,  and  he  lay 
Upon  her  knees  tUl  noon-*«nd  then  he  died  I 
She  had  watched  every  breath,  and  kept  her  hand 
Soft  on  his  forehead,  and  gazed  in  upon 
The  dreamy  languor  of  his  listless  eye. 
And  she  had  laid  bach  all  his  sunny  eurls. 
And  kissed  his  delicate  lip,  and  lifted  him 
Into  her  bosom,  till  her  heart  grew  strong^- 
His  beauty  was  so  unlike  death !  She  leaned 
Over  him  now,  that  she  might  eateh  the  low 
Sweet  music  of  his  breath,  that  she  had  learoed 
To  love  when  he  was  slumbering  tA  her  side 
In  his  unconscious  infiuicr>- 

— "'Sostmi 
'Tis  a  soft  sleep  I  How  beautiful  he  Ues, 
With  his  fair  forehead*  and  the  rosy  veina 
Playing  so  fteshly  in  his  f  unay  cheek ! 
How  could  they  say  that  he  would  die  I  O  God  I 
I  could  not  loee  him  I  1  have  treaaured  aU 
His  childhood  in  my  heart,  and  even  now, 
Aa  he  has  slept,  my  memory  haa  been  there, 
Counting  like  treasures  all  hia  winning  waye^ 
Hia  unfoigotten  aweetness  .— 

— «<<Yetsoitmi« 

How  like  this  breathless  slumber  is  to  death! 

I  could  bdleve  that  in  that  bosom  now 

There  were  no  pulse— it  beats  so  languidly  I 

I  cannot  see  It  stir ;  but  his  red  lip  I 

Death  would  not  be  so  very  beautmil  t 

And  that  half  smile— would  death  have  left  Aai  there  r 

— And  should  I  not  have  felt  that  he  would  die  ? 

And  have  I  not  wept  over  him?— and  praared 

Morning  and  night  for  him  ?  and  eoiUd  he  die  f— 

—No— God  will  keep  him !  He  wUl  be  my  pride 

Many  long  years  to  come,  and  this  fair  hair 

WIU  darken  like  his  father's,  and  his  eye 

Be  of  a  deeper  blue  when  he  is  grown ; 

And  he  willbe  so  tall,  and  I  shaU look 

With  such  a  pride  upon  him  I  /f « to  die  t ' 

And  the  fond  mother  lifted  his  soft  curls. 

And  smiled,  as  if  'twere  mockery  to  think 

That  such  fair  things  could  perish— 

— "  Suddenly 
Her  hand  shrunk  ttom  Mm,  and  the  colour  fled 
From  her  fixed  lip,  and  hex  supporting  knees 
Were  shook  beneath  her  child.    Her  hand  had  touched 
His  forehead,  as  she  daUied  with  his  haix^ 
And  it  was  cold— like  clay  I  Slow,  very  slow. 
Came  the  mlaglviog  that  her  child  waa  dead. 
She  sat  a  moment,  and  her  eyes  were  closed 
In  a  dumb  prayer  for  strength,  and  then  she  took 
His  little  hand  and  pressed  it  eameatly— 
And  put  her  Up  to  hia— and  looked  again 
Feaimlly  on  him— and  then,  bending  low, 
She  whispered  in  his  ear, '  My  son!  My  son  I ' 
And  as  the  echo  died,  and  not  a  sound 
Broke  on  the  stillness,  and  he  lay  there  stIU 
Motionless  on  her  knee — the  truth  won M  eeme  I 
And  with  a  sharp,  quick  ny,  as  if  her  heart 
Were  crushed,  she  lifted  him  and  held  him  dose 
Into  her  bosom— with  a  mother's  thought — 
As  if  death  had  no  power  to  touch  him  there  I " 

<'  Absalom ''  is  another  fine  delineation  of  a  Scrip- 
ture theme.  The  introdnetory  lines  contain  an  ex- 
quisitely worded  pight-pieoei  en^g  with  this  noble 
thought  :-<-* 

"  Row  strikingly  the  course  of  nature  teUSi 
By  ltd  ll^t  heed  of  human  snllbrlng. 
That  It  was  flMhioned  for  a  hafpier  wsrld.* 

The  description  of  King  David's  mourning  for  his 
lost  son,  the  princely  rebel  Absalom,-<-the  sketch  of 
Absalom,  as  he  lay  ''  straightened  for  the  grave," — and 
the  lament  of  David  over  the  dead  body,  are  conceiTed 
and  uttered  in  a  tone  of  lofty  poetry. 

"  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness  "  is  almoit  the  finest 
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poem  in  the  Tolttme.  It  is  wrought  up  to  a  higher 
point  of  elaboration,  ii  full  of  higher  pasiion,  and 
flows  with  more  earnestness  and  freedom  than  the 
others.  It  has,  indeed,  the  germ  of  a  tragedy.  It 
delineates  wounded  affections,  and  blighted  love,  and 
deep  despair.  An  injured  woman,  sent  abroad  to  suf- 
fer and  perhaps  to  die ;  with  a  son  reduced  to  all  the 
woes  of  orphanage,  while  his  father  yet  lives ;  the 
sinking  heart  of  a  helpless  and  deserted  one ;  these 
are  the  themes  which  fill  this  magnificent  piece  with 
a  surpassing  interest.  The  descriptive  passages  are 
finished  with  a  more  than  usual  skill ;  ihej  are  in- 
troduced with  a  more  delicate  perception  of  propriety; 
and  the  whole  poem  is  wrought  up  with  a  finer  sense 
of  proportion,  than  any  of  the  other  pieces  we  have 
spoken  of.  The  following  passage,  in  energy  of  ex- 
pression, and  force  of  passion,  reminds  us  of  the  Medea 
of  Enripedes. 

"  Should  Hagar  weep  f  May  slighted  woman  torn, 

And  as  a  vin«  the  oak  hath  ahaken  ott. 

Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again  t 

O  no !  by  all  her  loveliness— by  all 

That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no  I 

Make  her  a  slave ;  steal  fh>m  her  rosy  cheek 

By  needless  Jealousies ;  let  the  last  star 

Leave  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain; 

Wrong  her  bv  petulance,  suspicion,  all 

That  makes  her  cup  a  bitterness ;  yet  give 

One  evidence  of  love,  and  earth  has  not 

An  emblem  of  devotedness  like  hers. 

But,  oh  I  estrange  her  once— it  boots  not  how— 

By  wrong  or  silence,  any  thing  that  tells 

A  ohange  has  come  upon  your  tenderness,— 

And  there  is  not  a  high  thing  out  of  heaven 

Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not. 

'<  Hie  Widow  of  Nain  "  is  the  last  of  the  Scripture 
pieces.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
others  ;  fine  description,  delicate  imagery,  and  minute- 
ness of  finish.  We  quote  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

" '  Twas  now  high  noon. 
The  dun,  low  murmur  of  a  funeral 
Went  through  the  city— the  sad  sound  offset 
Unmixed  with  voices— and  the  sentinel 
Shook  olThis  slumber,  and  gaxed  earnestly 
Up  the  wide  street  along  whose  paved  way 
The  silent  throng  crept  slowly.    They  came  on, 
Bearing  a  body  heavily  on  its  bier ; 
And  by  the  crowd  that  in  the  burning  sun 
Walked  with  forgetftil  sadness,  'twas  of  one 
Mourned  with  uncommon  sorrow.    The  broad  gate 
Swung  on  its  hinges,  and  the  Roman  bent 
His  spear-point  downwards  as  the  bearers  passed 
Bending  beneath  their  burthen.    There  was  one, 
Only  one  mourner.    Close  behind  the  bier 
Crumpling  the  pall  up  in  her  withered  hands, 
Followed  an  aged  woman.    Her  short  steps 
Faltered  with  weakness,  and  a  broken  moan 
Fell  from  her  lips,  thickened  convulsively 
As  her  heart  bled  afresh.    The  pitying  crowd 
Followed  apart,  but  no  one  spake  to  her. 
She  had  no  kinsman.    She  had  lived  alone— 
A  widow  with  one  son.    He  was  her  all— 
The  only  tie  she  had  in  the  world  wide — 
And  he  was  dead.    They  could  not  comfort  her." 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  shorter 
pieces,  delicate  trifles,  which  are  all  familiar  to  Ame- 
rican readers  of  occasional  poetry.  **  The  Annoyer  '* 
is  an  exquisite  little  song,  and  universally  popular  in 
the  musical  circles.  **  Andre's  Request  to  Washing- 
ton "  is  remarkable  for  a  terseness  of  expression, 
beyond  any  other  in  the  collection. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  Mr.  Willis's  Poems  in  a 
cursory  manner.  The  passages  we  have  cited  prove 
the  truth,  we  trust,  of  the  praises  we  have  bestowed 
upon  them.  Upon  a  general  view  of  these  poems,  we 
think  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Willis  a  poet 
of  great  and  varied  powers.  In  some  attributes  of  the 
poetic  character,  we  should  hardly  know  where  to 
look  for  his  superior.  His  sensibility  to  beauty, 
whether  of  external  nature,  or  of  the  human  form,  is 
ever  alive.  He  enjoys  richly  and  freely  the  breath  of 
heaven,  the  sunshine,  and  the  splendour  of  the  star- 
«rowiied  night :  earth  and  sky  «re  perpetual  minigten  ' 


to  his  imagination.  His  language  is  slmost  always 
choice  and  descriptive.  By  the  power  of  finely  lelected 
words,  he  brings  every  variety  of  Undscape  before  ui : 
and  the  myriad  Toices  of  nature  seem  to  be  uttered 
in  his  magical  tones.  Such  is  the  richness,  so  cap. 
tivating  the  sweetness  of  his  verse,  that  maay  readen 
fail  to  discover  the  depth,  variety,  and  power  of  his 
poetry.  There  is  sometimes  an  ovsr-daintiness  of 
expression,  that  natorally  enongh  makes  a  ftttidSaas 
delicacy,  rather  than  strength,  to  be  regarded  as  hia 
leading  characteristic.  But  if  we  do  not  greatly  err, 
the  passages  we  have  cited,  bear  incontestlble  evideDce 
of  the  vigour  and  variety,  as  well  as  delicacy,  of  Mr. 
Willb's  poetical  genius.  The  dramatic  sketsh  of 
**  Lord  I  von  and  his  Daoghter,"  and  the  Scriptue 
piece,  "  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness,"  show  bis  power  of 
entering  into,  and  nobly  expressing,  the  higher  pas* 
sions  of  human  nature.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  Mr.  Willis  has  too  strong  an  inclination  for  fiaely 
turned  lines,  and  repeats  too  often  a  few  favosrite 
expressions.  It  must  also  be  conceded,  that  fine 
phraseology  sometimes,  though  rarely,  tempts  Mm 
away  from  the  beaten  path  of  distinct  meaning.  Bat 
this  fault,  Mr.  Willis  has  in  common  with  the  most 
distinguished  poets  of  England ;  in  £act  it  belongs  to 
the  poetical  character  of  the  times.  In  other  reipedi, 
his  language  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty,  la 
simplicity,  force,  and  freshness,  in  descriptive  pover, 
and  in  the  elegant  blending  of  the  Saxon  snd  Latin 
elements  of  English,  we  know  not  where  we  should  look 
for  a  style  superior  to  it.  In  brilliancy  of  imaginatian, 
richness  and  variety  of  associations,  and  delicate 
transitions  from  the  description  of  natural  Boenery,  to 
human  passions  connected  with  it  or  breaking  oat  in 
the  midst  of  it,  or  to  simple  emotions  growing  oat  of 
the  contemplation  of  it ;  in  a  nice  feeling  of  just  pro- 
portion, and  a  quick  eye  for  small  traits  which  indi- 
vidualise a  scene  or  a  person ;  and  in  an  ever-varying 
richness  of  mdody,  the  poetiy  of  Mr.  Willis  may  be 
compared  to  advantage  with  almost  any  writings  of 
this  age. — North  Ameriean  Review^  No,  93. 


The  Study  of  Insects. — Is  any  thing  that  prooeedi 
from  the  hands  of  the  Great  Creator  too  insignificant 
for  man  to  investigate?  A  moment's  reflectioB  will 
apprise  us  that  the  most  minute  insect  mast  aeoei- 
sarily  be  as  fully  perfected  in  its  stroctnre,  in  its 
wonderful  apparatus  of  nerves,  mnscles,  respiratory 
organs,  and  organs  of  the  senses,  and  all  their  fan^ 
tions,  and  its  system  of  circulation,  (proved  by  reeent 
discoveries,)  as  the  largest,  and,  according  to  ita  issk 
in  nature,  die  most  gigantic  animal,  over  which  it  poi* 
Besses  an  infinite  superiority  of  muscular  strength; 
and  when  we  find  that  there  are  insects  scsrcelj  dis- 
coverable without  a  lens,  must  we  not  exclaim,  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  at  the  stupendous  povef 
evinced  in  their  construction,  and  should  not  tfaii 
stimulate  us  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  coacemiag 
these  miracles,  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  marvellous  power  displayed  in  their  creation, 
although  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  arrive  at  the  perfect 
comprehension  of  their  least  attributes,  the  compknty 
of  their  organisation  when  even  most  simple,  the  snl- 
tiplicity  of  their  instincts,  the  quality  of  those  in- 
stincts, and  their  very  powerful  agency  in  supporting 
the  universal  equilibrium  of  nature  ?  Who  then  is  bold 
enough  to  say,  even  to  what  his  arrogance  and  ssramp- 
tion  have  dared  to  style  a  contemptible  insect,  "Una 
art  beneath  my  notice,"  when  he  feels  that  the  pJgvT 
might  reply,  *'  Thou,  with  all  thy  boasted  superiority, 
dost  not  comprehend  me ! ''  Humility  is  the  crown  of 
humanity,  and  let  us  follow  the  words  of  Soiomon, 
and  learn  wisdom  from  the  antw->JFbrn^  (tmitrlf 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Onit  think  of  our  temerity!  To  risk  the 
credit  of  a  new  periodical  on  such  a  cast-off  and 
ehannleas  subject  as  education,  in  an  age  when 
every  thing  sober  is  Tery  justly  scouted,  and 
when  wisdom,  to  get  an  audience,  must  appear 
in  the  hariequin's  dress,  or  resort  to  the  style  of 
the  troubadours !  iS^if  education  withal!  Is  that 
t  blow  at  the  craft?  or  a  device  of  democracy? 
Is  it  not  an  heretic  phrase?  Has  it  no  allusion 
to  the  destruction  of  the  lords  ?  Would  it  not 
bring  on  anarchy?  or  overstock  the  market  with 
schoolmasters?  Is  it  a  discovery  for  educating 
s  man  in  a  week?  or  for  reducing  educational 
expenses  from  pounds  to  mites?  Is  the  phrase 
found  in  our  best  writers?  Being  chary  of  our 
space  readers,  we  say  "  to  all  and  sundry  *  such 
inqoirists.  No.  Read  on,  and  let  us  not  be  in- 
teiTupted  further  till  you  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest"  what  we,  out  of  our  sultan  plea- 
sure, and  oracular  fulness,  deign  to  communicate 
to  this  fiction-loving  generation. 

Our  hearts  have  long  been  divided  between 
the  passions  of  pity  and  contempt,  when  we  have 
thought  of  the  subject  of  education :  contempt 
for  the  migority  of  the  atom-souled  beings  who 
make  merchandise  of  mind,  and  convert  their 
ignorant  conceits  and  magniloquent  truisms  into 
capital ;  and  we  feel  pity  for  the  misled,  who  are 
taught  to  believe  that  a  few  words  in  two  or  three 
languages,  and  a  huddle  of  miscellaneous  facts, 
called  "history,  geography,"  &c.,  with  some  smat- 
tering of  the  mechanical  arts,  of  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  constitute  education!  Ill-starred  word  I 
What  dolts  and  hypocrites  have  abused  thee !  In 
our  judgment,  education  does  not  mean  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  which  seems  to  be  its 
general  acceptance,  but  the  bringing  of  the  in- 
tellectual,««iut&20,and  moral  faculties  of  man,  into 
a  Btate  that  will  both  qualify  him  for  its  acquire- 
ment as  for  its  application  and  use.  In  other 
terms,  education  is  uot  the  knowledge  in  any 
degree  of  any  subjects,  but  the  proportionate  and 
utmost  development  of  all  the  capabilities  of  man. 
We  have  known  men  whose  memories  were 
wedged  with  facts,  and  whose  faculties  were 
almost  as  littie  educated  or  drawn  forth  as  that 
of  the  savage ;  and  others  whose  powers  had,  from 
a  lack  of  books  or  leisure,  received  no  ordinary 
self-training,  but  which  appeared  to  great  dis- 
advantage for  want  of  more  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  facts.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  as 
if  a  builder  should  bring  an  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  wood,  bricks,  stone,  mortar,  paint,  paper, 
glass,  iron,  and  brass,  and  pour  them  down  m 
confusion  on  the  nte  of  his  intended  house  :  it 
was,  in  the  second,  as  if  a  skilful  workman  should 
attempt  to  build  a  palace  with  a  score  of  bricks 
No.  35.     AuoosT  dO,  ]837.*-2</.]        Vol.  i. 


and  one  door :  the  abundance  of  materials  does 
not  insure  the  builder^s  skill,  and  his  sagacity  can 
never  be  their  substitute :  and  so  in  the  work  of 
education.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  remember 
that  education  is  not  a  mere  equipment  of  the 
mind  for  this  life,  not  a  device  to  qualify  man  for 
hoarding  so  much  gold,  or  successfully  to  ma- 
nceuvre  for  the  most  power,  pleasure,  or  fame, 
while  he  is  in  his  terrene  novitiate,  but  a  series 
of  improvements,  whose  effect  will,  perhaps,  never 
disappear  from  the  character  at  any  period  of 
the  duration  in  which  we  may  have  to  measure 
our  being  by  myriads  instead  of  moons ;  and  when 
the  least  advanced  of  the  human  spirits  may 
bear  as  littie  resemblance  with  the  most  prescient 
among  us  as  the  eagle's  egg  does  to  the  full 
grown  bird. 

A  second  error  which  bears  on  our  subject, 
and  prevents  its  success,  is  the  general  belief  that 
our  education  is  a  performance  which  is  extra 
personal,  the  work  of  another,  and  not  chiefly  our 
own  labour,  which  we  are  bound  to  perform  by 
obligations  quite  as  solid,  and  more  evident. 
This  error  is  precious  to  the  craft,  and  fatal  to 
the  deceived ;  and,  as  long  as  the  opinion  is 
prevalent  that  we  must  look  to  other  persons  for 
the  best  part  of  our  education,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing it  ourselves,  the  popular  mind  will  carry  the 
scholastic  brand,  which  is  like  that  in  some  of  the 
Welsh  horses. 

A  third  mistake,  fundamental  to  our  education, 
is,  that  when  it  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  from  such  sources  as 
"  Catechisms  **  and  '*  School-books,"  (most  of 
which  are  but  new  editions  of  "  Tom  Thumb " 
and  "  Cinderella,")  but  appears  to  approach 
to  a  "  cultivation  of  the  mind,"  that  the  training 
is  disproportionate:  the  memory  is  trained  by 
artificial  systems,  instead  of  being  joined  to 
the  affections,  its  eseentitU  and  natural  partners; 
(for  what  we  love  and  hate  strongly  we  always 
remember.)  As  the  judgment  is  flattered,  forced, 
and  separated  from  the  imagination,  or  the  whole 
of  the  thinking  powers  are  disassociated  from  the 
moral,  while  the  training  of  the  senses,  which  are 
as  the  hands  and  feet  of  both,  is  overlooked 
altogether,  though  it  is  from  them  that  we  derive 
the  radices  of  all  our  ideas.  This  is  really  as 
monstrous,  if  we  could  but  embody  its  effects,  as  if 
by  some  disordered  physical  law  the  hands  or  the 
head  should  grow  to  maturity  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  bodily  frame  in  the  proportions  of 
childhood.  Hence  the  common  result:  the 
mathematician  and  the  metaphysician  chiefly 
educate  the  reflective  faculty,  and  the  poet»  the 
imaginative,  the  artist,  the  imitative  powers ;  the 
fashionable,  the  manners ,  the  scientific,  the  spirit 
2n 
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of  inquiry ;  and  the  student  of  nature,  the  senses ; 
while  the  moralist  too  often  confines  himself  to 
the  mere  actions,  and  the  large  and  many-hued 
class  of  underlings  merely  cultivate  the  powers 
of  pleasing.  Hence  the  frequent  incongruities 
which  we  all  meet :  the  acutest  judgmeni  with 
a  mean  memory  t  the  finest  sensibilities  on 
some  points  with  a  heart  nnfeeluig  as  lead  on 
others ;  a  moral  sense,  remarkable  for  its  keen* 
ness,  with  but  the  resolutions  of  a  child ;  or  the 
courage  of  a  Cesar,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of 
an  idiot  t  or  the  foresight  of  a  prophet,  with  the 
imprudence  of  a  prodigal;  ingenuity  without 
diligence  i  an  imagination  which,  like  the  golden 
eagle,  with  one  stroke  of  its  wing  fetches  a 
miyestic  compass  about  its  cloudy  nest,  but  feed* 
ing  on  the  foul  carrion  of  vice  which  pollutes 
the  sooial  atmosphere. 

Look  at  the  beautiful  growth  of  the  body :  as 
the  chest  arches  into  the  swell  of  manhood,  the 
'  head  rises  with  proportionate  dignity,  and  the 
myriad  and  minor  parts  of  the  animal  machine 
keep  the  same  symmetries.  This  would  be  the 
method  of  the  mental  growth  if  there  were  no 
eril  influences  from  **  within  and  without"  counter- 
acting the  laws  of  mind  i  and  that  education 
alone  la  right  wiiich  works  in  reference  to  the 
same  law. 

We  will  only  refer  to  one  more  prefatory 
subject  before  we  enter  on  our  task.  We  con^ 
aider  man  to  be  of  a  threefold  nature  s  his  body 
with  its  instmcts  and  senses,  which  constitute  him 
the  flist  animal  of  creation;  his  mind  with  its 
telleotual  capabilities;  and  his  morsl  indi»- 
position ;  the  union  of  which  triple  nature  con- 
stituted him  the  miniature  image  of  his  Creator. 
While  he  continued  periect,  his  triple  nature  was 
an  omnipotent  minor,  showing  him  the  Infinite 
Mind,  which  yet  in  every  perfection  surpassed 
him  more  tium  he  did  the  ephemera  to  which  the 
leaf  is  a  universe,  and  the  hour  of  their  Hfe  an 
everlasting.  Whatever  interpretation  we  give  of 
the  revealed  accaimis  of  the  depravation  of  man, 
we  must  agree  in  the  feet,  that  all  man's  natures 
have  been  immense  sufferers  from  hereditary,  as 
well  as  personal  causes>  particularly  his  moral 
part,  which,  instead  of  being  the  ruler,  has  become 
a  slave,  while  the  ins^nots  intended  to  be  "  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water*  for  his 
higher  faculties,  are  now  generally  supreme. 
Thus  we  conclude,  that  the  human  natures  are 
unbalanced ;  and,  instead  of,  like  "  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,"  working  in  silent,  but  magnifioent  har- 
mony, we  find  them  in  everlasting  opposition. 
This  is  the  first  feet  of  consequence  in  the  science 
of  solid  education ;  and  a  man  who  does  not 
understand  this  will  never  have  the  first  rudiment 
of  self-knowledge,  and  never  possess  the  primary 
qualification  to  educate ;  for  he  will  never  aim 
sufficiently  high;  will  measure  fi'om  a  wrong 
mark,  and  his  deepest  calculations  will  be  out: 
or  he  will  describe  from  a  false  centre,  and  his 


circumference  will  be  wrong.  He  will  be  in 
danger  of  cultivating  what  he  ought  to  root  up. 
and  from  his  ignorance  of  moral  husbandry,  he 
may  often  pinch  off  the  blossom-buds  of  greatest 
promise.  Legitimate  education  will  aim  at  the 
restoration  of  our  disordered  natures,  as  well  as  to 
develop  die  faculties  and  to  store  them  with 
ideas;  and  he  will  be  the  best  adapted  to  the 
work  who  has  the  most  comprehensive  insight  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damages  which  nun 
haa  sustained.  All  efforts  to  educate,  then,  most 
aim  at  the  re*adjustment  of  our  natures. 

We  propose  to  arrange  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject  under  the  following  sections  :^ 

I.  The  education  of  the  intellectual  fecuUiei, 

II.  The  education  of  the  senses. 

in.  The  education  of  the  moral  powen. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  difference  between  the 
acquisition  of  facts  and  the  cultivation  of  fiuolp 
ties :  the  first  is  euy,  and  may  be  done  by  mort 
imbecile  spirits ;  the  second  is  a  vaster  work, 
demanding  patience  and  continuous  diligence, 
which  should  be  only  invigorated  by  difficulties} 
and  this,  like  all  great  works,  is  alow  of  locoia- 
plishment.  There  are  not  wanting  sbundaot 
evidences  that  real  education  is  materially 
checked  by  too  premature  and  crowded  a  col- 
lection  of  ideas;  for  tiie  mental  powers  appear 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  some  vegetables,  which  to 
thrive  must  be  thinly  planted  ;  or^  like  mm 
bodies,  which  fere  the  best  witii  scant  feeding. 
Without  some  knowledge  it  were  unpossible  to 
educate  at  all,  because  it  is  the  instnimeBt  by 
which  the  mind  works  itself  into  form  and 
vigour ;  the  compass  by  which  it  ascertaiw  itt 
position  in  the  moral  universe;  the  rule  by  which 
it  finds  its  stoturei  the  balance  from  which  it 
ascertains  iU  epecifie  and  relative  gravity ;  or  the 
stethoscope  through  which  it  discriminates  the 
pulsations  of  health  from  the  smotiiered  sound* 
of  disease.  Still  few,  and  those  as  elementary 
and  substantial  facts  as  possible,  should  be  at 
first  acquired,  until  the  mental  powers  have 
found  out  and  learned  their  respective  offices  j 
for  it  is  of  more  importance  to  drill  tiie  mind  to 
an  accurate  habit  of  thinkuig,  to  encourage  «nd 
rectify  tiiat  effort,  called  « imagination,"  that  fugi- 
tive sometiilng  called  -Uste,"  tiian  to  adore  it 
with  all  the  beauties  of  Parnassus,  to  store  with 
encyclopaedian  treasures,  to  bind  the  mcmoj 
with  tiie  cramps  of  systems,  or  confound  it  witli 
groups  of  languages.  We  never  knew  an  ei^ 
ception  to  the  physical  law— that  an  overgorged 
stomach  robs  the  limbs  which  it  ought  to  feed  J 
nor  to  that  of  the  mind,  whose  ethereal  fire  » 
damped  when  it  is  precociously  crammed.  Too 
much  knowledge  at  Jirst  misleads,  if  it  do  not 
discourage;  it  fills  some  with  the  inflations  ol 
prejudice  and  bombast ;  in  others  it  merely  in- 
spires wonder,  which  ends  in  servile  imitation* 
while  in  most  it  issues  in  a  habit  of  flipPJ^ 
and  inaccurate  generalisation.     A  ^^  "^ 
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though  **  through  and  through,**  often  compared, 
contrasted,  or  reversed,  will  tn  time  produce  more 
iatelleetual  accuracy  and  vigour,  and  render  the 
miod  even  more  prolific,  than  the  reading  of  a 
thousand   volumes;    for  we   have    tried    both 
methods  in  ourselves  and  others,  and  speak  ex- 
peiimentally.    Take  a  few  specimens.     It  was 
fiora  a  profound  acquaintance  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  plain  facts  in  natural  history,  and  with  a 
fevgeneml  laws  of  mathematical  mechanics,  that 
Newton  excogitated  thai  magnificent  system  of 
the  universe  which  every  subsequent  discovery 
has  appeared   to  corroborate,  and  which   will 
probably  last    when   the   eternal    pyramids   of 
Egypt,  that  have  presented  their  cold  and  silent 
front  to  the  tempest  for  three  thousand  years, 
shall  have  disappeared.     And  was  it  not  from  a 
thorough  digestion  of  half  a  doxen  common 
questions  in   logic  and  mental  philosophy  that 
the  plain  but  wondrous  powers  of  Locke  raised 
his  work  "  On  the  Human  Mind ; "  which  thauffh 
certav^  of  far  less  consequence  (because  less 
read)  than  the   meanest  of  the  mawkish  novel 
hordes^  has  filled  all  the  schools  of  Europe  with 
his  fame,  to  such  a  degree  that  titles  and  statues 
could  not  augment  it  ?  When  Shakspeare  first  be- 
gan to  work  off  ids  mental  shell,  and  to  pour  among 
his  astonislied  auditors  such  unheaid-of  strains  of 
original  eloquence  and  comic  satire,  and  passed 
at  once  from  the  state  of  stirrup-holder  to  that 
of  an  equal  with  the  more  erudite  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  and  the  more  polished  comic  writers 
of  Rome,  who  had  enjoyed  the  undisputed  praises 
of  the  world  for  a  dozen  centuries,  he  was  in 
most  respects  an  ignorant  man ;  but  as  a  self- 
educatioEUBt  he   was  frur  trained.      Instead   of 
learning  nature   from  the  pitiful  copies  of  her 
beauty,  and   the  grim  accounts  of  her  design, 


which  he  found  in  the  works  of  inferior  poets, 
he  *'  touched,  tasted,  and  saw "  every  thing  for 
himself,  from  the  gossamer,  of  which  he  makes 
such  pathetic  use,  to  the  tempest,  which  he 
describes  in  such  soul-heaving  images  as  have 
never  been  equalled.  And  instead  of  trusting 
for  his  knowledge  of  mankind  to  the  mental 
philosophies  of  his  day,  we  find  him  studying 
with  tireless  delight  the  human  body,  (the  &ce 
especially,)  as  the  commentary  of  the  mind,  and 
joining  to  it  a  keen  inspection  of  all  the  passions 
and  peculiarities  of  the  heart,  as  they  emerged 
in  the  different  parts  of  life's  play ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  attained  such  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  all  mmds,  and  such  special 
mastery  of  many,  that  his  own  generation  at- 
tributed his  pre-eminence  to  magic,  and  some  of 
the  critics  of  this  have  been  more  disposed  to 
yield  to  hun  inspiration  than  to  Paul  or  John. 
We  might  refer  to  many  such  instances ;  but  our 
present  limits  leave  us  only  room  to  remark,  that 
if  by  any  catastrophe  Newton  had  had  his  natural 
indolence  and  his  natural  bias  for  reflection  over- 
come by  his  schoolmaster,  or  if  Locke  had  been 
"crammed"  with  the  facts  of  all  tlie  systems  of 
education  that  had  ever  prevailed,  or  if  Shak- 
speare had  been  under  the  modelling  of  Busby 
or  Lilly,  great  as  they  were,  the  W(Mrld  would 
most  likely  have  never  heard  their  names ;  and 
their  works,  which  have  been  for  the  past  century 
among  the  chief  ingredients  that  have  brought 
on  the  greater  health  and  action  of  the  national 
mind,  would  have  been  wanting.  It  is  plain  that 
all  such  men  must  be  self-educated,  and  a  spare 
feeding  of  the  mind,  with  foreign  ideas,  at  first 
ministers  to  its  development,  invention,  and 
vigour. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  KENT, 


As  every  circumstance  relative  to  our  youthful 
Sovereign  must  be  interesting  at  the  present 
period,  when  she  has  ascended  the  tlirone  of  these 
realms,  the  following  sketch  of  the  character  of 
her  illustrious  father  is  givefi  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson, 
in  his  "  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,"  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Kent  had  taken  a  marked  interest. 

The  mind  of  his  royal  highness  was  cast  in  a 
peculiar  mould.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vigour- 
ous,  and  sound  practicaloinderstanding,  to  which 
a  lofty  and  fearless  independence  of  soul  gave 
free  scope,  and  whatever  *'  his  hand  found  to  do," 
it  was  pursued  with  an  indefatigable  ardour  and 
perseverance,  in  short,  "with  all  his  might," 
regardless  of  the  taunts  and  frowns  he  encoun- 
tered from  many  who  were  jealous  of  his  supe- 
rior talents  and  growing  popularity.  It  can- 
not fail  to  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  had 


an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  plead  In  behalf 
of  the  circulation  of  the  mighty  word  of  God, 
and  the  cause  of  the  wretched,  which  were 
always  the  great  objects  of  his  deep  solicitude, 
how  much  he  was  interested  in  them,  when  his 
glowing  eloquence  was  rousing,  commanding, 
and  distinguished  for  sympathy,  which  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  all  around.  No  man 
stood  on  higher  ground  than  the  duke,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  thinking  class  of  mankind,  or 
exhibited  a  brighter  example  to  persons  of  all 
ranks.  In  him  there  was  nothing  of  duplicity, 
or  worldly  calculation ;  but  an  open,  urbane  frank- 
ness, and  straight-forwardness  characterised  his 
deportment  on  all  occasions. 

To  enter  into  particulars.     The  habits  of  his 
royal  highness  were  most  regular  and  systematical. 
He  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  bon  vivant  or  gour- 
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mand,  a  gambler,  horse  racer,  or  squanderer  of 
time.  Being  highly  distinguished  for  temper- 
ance, guarding  in  his  most  convivial  moments 
against  the  slightest  degree  of  excess,  so  did  he 
reprobate  such  vices  when  he  found  them  prac- 
tised by  others.  Never  was  it  known  that  he  lent 
his  countenance  or  company  to  profligates,  or  per- 
sons of  immoral  character,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  courted  the  society  of  those  who  were  useful 
in  the  world,  and  of  **  good  report."  Indeed  I 
have  the  best  access  to  know,  that  when  he  was 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  any  man,  the  first 
question  put  to  those  who  knew  him  personally 
was,  if  he  was  correct  and  sober  in  his  deport- 
ment ;  and  when  he  found  him  to  be  otherwise,  he 
would  withdraw  his  countenance  from  him. 

Again,  like  hb  venerable  parent,  he  rose  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and  was  at  his  desk,  laboriously 
occupied  as  a  common  cleric.  For  punctuality 
of  correspondence  no  prince  of  the  blood,  nay, 
few  men,  in  any  situation  of  life,  could  approach 
him.  His  accuracy  in  this  respect  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  altogether  unrivaUed, 
nay,  it  was  proverbial,  and  although  the  written 
despatches  his  royal  highness  received  daily  were 
often  laid  before  him  in  heaps,  an  answer  was 
immediately  returned  to  each ;  for  he  had  indeed 
the  "pen  of  the  ready  writer."  To  mention 
merely  one  proof  of  his  extraordinary  activity, 
during  the  year  previous  to  his  most  lamented 
death,  he  wrote  five  hundred  and  fifty  letters  on 
a  multiplicity  of  topics,  such  as,  for  instance,  his 
regiment,  the  benevolent  institutions  he  patron- 
ised at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  own  private 
affairs,  which  were  copied  into  a  book,  and 
preserved  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  merchant. 

It  may  in  truth  be  said  there  never  was  a 
more  sincere  and  firm  friend ;  and  it  was  one 
peculiarly  marked  trait  in  his  character,  which 
has  been  universally  acknowledged — and  would 
his  example  were  followed  by  others — ^that  he 
was  never  known  to  desert,  under  any  circum- 
stances, however  adverse,  those  whom  he  had 
taken  by  the  hand  or  befriended.  Access  to  him 
was  at  all  times  easy,  and  he  was  the  freest  of  all 
men  from  pride  or  conceit,  not  puffed  up  by  "the 
pomp  and  pride  of  circumstance."  There  was 
no  hauteur Mt  of  superiority,  or  "vain  glory" 
assumed  by  him,  but  a  kindness  that  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  him  ;  for  although 
he  was  a.  prince,  yet  he  never  did  forget  that  he 
was  a  ifum,  and  that  all  were  equal  in  the  sight  of 
the  great  Creator.  He  was  strong  in  affection, 
never  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  any  one  by  a 
smile ;  his  heart  was  warm,  generous,  and  benevo- 
lent, keenly  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  had  a  "hand  open  as  day  for 
melting  charity."  The  streams  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent*s  benevolence  were  poured  forth  into  an 
infinite  number  of  channels,  for  he  had  truly  that  | 


"  charity  which  is  kind  and  never  Metfa,"  and 
bis  ear  was  always  open  to  those  who  were 
distressed  "  in  mind,  body,  or  estate."  Would  that 
I  could  only  relate  those  sums  he  transmitted  to 
me  for  the  oppressed  in  those  foreign  lands 
through  which  I  have  travelled.  In  a  word,  be 
was  the  noble  and  tried  fiiend  of  the  lonely  and 
mourning  widow,  miserable  orphan,  tiie  bcaTc 
British  soldier,  and  his  offspring.  He  never  at 
any  time  could  be  ranked  with  those  charuten 
who  "Usshion  their  doctrines  to  the  varying 
hour,"  but  moat  steady  to  those  political  aod 
liberal  principles  which  on  the  fullest  conrictioD 
he  had  embraced,  and  no  power  or  interest  oo 
earth  could  shake  or  prevail  on  him  to  depart 
from  them  for  one  moment.  Where,  I  would  adc,  is 
the  benevolent  institution  in  this  great  metropolis 
which  he  was  solicited  to  patronise,  that  he  did 
not  support  by  all  that  eloquence  and  influence 
he  could  command.  He  was  the  mainspring, 
nay,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  them,  and  those 
affecting  and  powerful  addresses  he  delivered, 
when  presiding  at  their  meetings,  never,  at  any 
time,  failed  to  open  wide  the  purse  of  all  who 
heard  him.  In  making  these  observations,  let  it 
not  be  understood  that  I  speak  the  language  of 
flattery,  but  of  "truth  and  soberness,"  and  I 
trust  there  are  thousands  who  can  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  this  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of 
the  flrst  princes  of  the  blood  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  noble  example  still  speaketh  from  the  tomb 
to  persons,  not  only  of  his  own  exalted  nuk,  but 
to  others,  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

To  imitate,  then,  the  virtues  of  the  Duke  of 
Rent  will  be  the  best  proof  of  remembering  them. 
Alas!  his  sun,  instead  of  performing  the  usual 
course,  set  in  its  meridian ;  for  in  the  mysterious 
visit  of  the  Almighty,  quickly  was  his  royal 
highness  snatched  from  us,  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  benevolent  career  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
great  Master;  but  his  name  will  be  keot  ali?e, 
and  thousands  unborn  will  lisp  his  praise  or 
those  indefatigable  exertions  he  had  made  in  the 
great  cause  of  universal  education.  Shade  of 
the  wise  and  good  I  receive  this  humble  tribute  so 
justly  due  to  thee, — the  testimony  of  one  who 
knew,  and  so  highly  admired  thy  virtues,  and  by 
whom  thy  memory  will  be  ever  held  most  dear. 
Thine  ashes  will  be  moistened  with  the  tears  of 
our  country,  and  thy  exalted  name  be  embalmed 
in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity,  dong 
with  those  of  the  other  enlightened  and  dis- 
tinguished benefactors  of  their  species,  amidst 
associations  of  the  most  endearing  nature. 


**Perpei9Ut8  aepor 

Urquetl  cm  pudor  etJustitUB  »ror 
Incorrupiafid^f  mtdaqne  Veritas, 
Qi$aHdo  uUum  mveniei  parem  f 
MtUiU  iUe  b(muJUbUi$  oeoidUr 
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THE  BEGGAR  AT  THE  BARRIER  DE  PASSEY. 


(From  the  French.) 


Many  years  since,  if  hen  I  was  a  young  man 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  I  used  very  frequently 
to  spend  the  Sunday  with  my  mother,  who  resided 
at  Versailles,  this  being  the  only  day  of  the  week 
on  which  I  could  leave  Paris.  I  generally  walked 
as  ftff  as  the  Barrier,  and  thence  I  took  a  seat  in 
one  of  the  public  carriages  to  my  mother's  house. 
When  I  happened  to  be  too  early  for  the  dili- 
gence, I  used  to  stop  and  converse  with  a  beggar, 
whose  name  was  Anthony,  and  who  regularly 
took  his  station  at  the  Barrier  de  Passey,  where, 
in  a  load  voice,  he  solicited  alms  from  every 
one  who  passed,  with  a  degree  of  perseverance 
that  was  really  astonishing.  I  generally  gave 
him  a  trifle,  without  inquiring  whether  he  deserved 
it  or  not,  partly  because  I  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  doing  so,  and  partly  to  get  rid  of  his 
importunities.  One  day  in  summer,  as  I  wuted 
for  the  diligence,  I  found  Anthony  at  his  usual 
post,  exerting  his  lungs,  and  bawling  incessantly 
his  accustomed  form  of  petition — **  For  the  love 
of  heaven,  bestow  your  alms  on  a  poor  man — 
Messieurs,  Mesdames,  the  smallest  trifle  will  be 
gratefully  received." 

While  Anthony  was  in  this  manner  pouring 
his  exclamations  into  the  ears  of  every  one  who 
came  within  the  reach  of  his  voice,  a  middle- 
aged  man  of  respectable  appearance  joined  me. 
He  had  a  pleasant  expression  of  countenance, 
was  very  well  dressed,  and  it  might  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  a  man  in  good  circumstances. 
Here  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  beggar,  who  quickly 
made  his  advances,  proclaiming  in  a  loud  voice 
his  poverty,  and  soliciting  relief.  "  You  need 
not  be  a  beggar  unless  you  please,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  "  when  you  can  have  an  income  of 
ten  thousand  crowns." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  sir,"  answered  An- 
thony. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  never 
was  more  serious  in  my  life.  Listen  to  me,  my 
friend.  You  perceive  that  I  am  well  dressed, 
and  I  tell  you  that  I  have  every  thing  that  a 
reasonable  man  need  desire." 

*'  Ah!  sir,  you  are  a  fortunate  man." 

**  Well,  but,  my  friend,  I  would  not  have  been 
so  if  I  had  sat  and  begged  as  you  are  doing." 

^  I  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  my  living." 

"Are  you  lame?" 

"  No,  ar." 

*"  You  are  not  blind,  or  deaf,  and  you  certainly 
are  not  dumb,  as  every  passer-by  can  testify. 
Listen :  I  shall  tell  you  my  history  in  a  few 
words.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I 
was  a  beggar  like  yourself;  at  length  I  began  to 
see  that  it  was  very  disgraceful  to  live  on  the 
boimty  of  others,  and  I  resolved  to  abandon  this 


shameful  way  of  life  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could. 
I  quitted  Paris — I  went  into  the  provinces — I 
begged  for  old  rags.  The  people  were  very  kind 
to  me,  and  in  a  short  time  I  returned  to  Paris 
with  a  tolerably  large  bundle  of  rags  of  every 
description.  I  carried  them  to  a  paper-maker, 
who  bought  them  at  a  fsur  price.  I  went  on 
coUecdng,  until,  to  my  great  joy,  my  finances 
enabled  me  to  purchase  rags,  so  that  I  was  no 
longer  forced  to  beg  for  them.  At  length,  by 
diligence  and  industry,  I  became  rich  enough 
to  buy  an  ass  with  two  panniers,  and  this 
saved  me  both  time  and  labour.  My  business 
increased,  the  paper-makers  found  that  I  dealt 
honestly  by  them ;  I  never  palmed  off  bad  rags 
for  good  ones  ;  I  prospered  ;  and  see  the  result — 
in  place  of  being  a  poor,  despised  beggar,  I  have 
ten  thousand  crowns  a^year,  and  two  houses  in 
one  of  the  best  streets  in  Paris.  If,  then,  my 
friend,  you  can  do  no  better,  begin  as  a  rag 
merchant,  and  here,"  he  continued,  "  b  a  crown 
to  set  you  up  in  your  new  trade;  it  is  more 
than  I  had;  and,  in  addition,  please  to  take 
notice,  that  if  I  find  you  here  another  Sunday, 
I  shall  report  you  to  the  police."  On  saying 
this,  the  old  gentleman  walked  off,  leaving 
Anthony  and  myself  in  a  state  of  great  sur- 
prise. Indeed,  the  beggar  had  been  so  much 
interested  in  the  history  he  heard,  that  he  stood 
with  open  mouth  and  eyes  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, nor  had  he  even  power  to  solicit  alms  from 
two  well-dressed  ladies  who  passed  at  that 
moment.  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  story,  but  I  had  no  time  to  comment  upon 
it,  as  the  diligence  had  anived,  in  which  I 
seated  myself,  and  pursued  my  way.  From  that 
period  I  lost  sight  of  the  beggar ;  whether  the 
fear  of  the  police,  or  the  hopes  of  gsdning  ten 
thousand  crowns-a-year,  had  wrought  the  change, 
I  was  not  aware ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
from  that  day  forward  he  was  never  seen  at  the 
Barrier. 

Many  years  after,  it  happened  that  business 
called  me  to  Tours.  In  strolling  through  the 
city  I  stepped  into  a  bookseller's  shop  to  purchase 
a  new  work  that  had  made  some  noise.  I  found 
there  four  young  men,  all  busily  employed, 
while  a  stout,  good-looking  man  was  giving  them 
orders,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  with  an  ur  of 
importance.  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  fisce  of  the 
bookseller  before,  but  where  I  could  not  for  the 
moment  tell,  until  he  spoke,  and  then  I  discovered 
him  to  be  my  old  friend  Anthony.  The  recognition 
was  mutual ;  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  led  me 
through  the  shop,  into  a  well-furnished  parlour; 
he  lavished  every  kindness  on  me ;  and,  finally, 
gave  me  his  history  from  the  time  we  parted  at 
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the  Barrier.  With  the  crown  of  the  stranger  he 
began,  as  he  had  advised  him,  to  collect  rags; 
he  made  money ;  became  the  partner  of  a  paper- 
manufacturer;  married  his  daughter;  in  short, 
his  hopes  were  fulfilled ;  his  ambition  gratified, 
and  tie  could  now  count  hta  inoome  at  ten 
thousand  crowns.  He  prayed  every  day  for 
blessings  on  his  benefaetor,  who  had  been  the 


means  of  raismg  him  from  the  degraded  condi- 
tion of  a  common  beggar.  Anthony  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  evil  and  sin  of  idleness,  and  of 
subsisting  on  the  alms  of  others,  that,  nhile 
liberal  and  kind  to  those  who  are  willing  to  wmk, 
no  entreaties,  no  supplications,  ever  prevailed  on 
him  to  bestow  a  sin^e  sous  on  those  who  would 
not  help  theros^ves* 


MEDICAL  THEORIES. 


ARTICtE  IT. 


pVa  havt  ia  our  fonner  niu&bers  presented  our  leaden 
wi&  three  articlet  on  this  subject ;  but  we  plead  our  apology 
for  adding  another  to  the  number,  when  we  state  that  it  is 
from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Bristol,  the 
author  of  a  most  Talnable  work  on  the  Physical  Hiatoiy  of 
Man.] 

If  we  go  back  only  half  a  century,  or  a  litUe 
further,  in  the  history  of  medicine,  we  shall 
find  one  decade  of  yeara^  as  it  succeeded  another^ 
marked  occasionally  by  some  revolution  in  the 
state  of  opinion  ;  one  conjectural  system  of  patho- 
logy superseding  its  forerunner,  and  after  hold- 
ing possession  for  a  time  of  the  schoc^  of  medi- 
cine, and  exciting  in  its  rise  a  surprising  degree 
of  proselyting  zeal,  and  in  its  decline  maintained 
with  obstinate  adherence,  yielding  at  length  to  a 
new  system,  which  was  destinedy  in  its  tum^  to 
go  through  the  same  round.  But  when  we 
attempt  to  estimate  the  solid  acquirements  of 
knowledge  resulting  from  the  efforts  with  wluch 
each  theory  has  been  set  forth*  and  afterwards 
defended,  we  shall  find  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  eiertions  of  its  advocates  have  not  been,  in 
this  point  of  view,  altogether  in  vain.  When 
the  humoral  pathology  gained  the  ascendency, 
it  was  held  to  be  a  successful  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute rational  principles  for  the  fanciful  specu- 
lations which  had  before  prevailed.  The  more 
intelligible  methods  of  expluning  phenomena, 
with  reference  to  agencies  for  the  most  part 
mechanical,  and  similar  to  those  which  are 
recognised  in  operation  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, seemed  to  place  pathology  upon  a  more 
secure  ground  than  the  vague  and  indistinct 
theories  which  had  been  cunent  in  preceding 
times.  But  the  explanations  which  the  humoral 
system  afforded,  were  inadequate  and  coiyeo- 
tural;  and  the  abandonment  of  tiiis  pathology 
made  way  for  the  prevalence  of  doctrines,  the 
influence  of  which  was  still  perceptible  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Some 
advantages  ultimately  resulted  firom  Mb  revolu- 
tion of  opinion,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  theories  which  originated  in  this 
country  shortly  before  the  period  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  which  long  continued  not  only 
to  divide  between  them  the  physicians  of  Britain, 
but  to  produce  even  shftrper  contests  ia  Italy 


and  Germany,  were  more  truly  phUoaophical 
than  the  speculations  of  Paracelsus  and  Van 
Helraont.  lliey  called  in  not  less  the  ud  of 
mysterious  agencies.  After  generalising  hastily 
a  number  of  observations*  and  inferring  thence  a 
general  foet,  or  law,  so  termed,  of  the  animai 
economy,  they  gave  to  this  general  principle  a 
significant  nam<  and  converted  it  into  an  agent, 
a  designing  and  operative  power.  Such  was  the 
vis  Medicatrix  Naiur^t  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  his 
contemporaries.  It  had  the  same  parentage 
with  the  <%9trttos  Arckmu9  of  earlier  times,  or  we 
should  rather  say,  that  the  *' dau  ex  vuuIm&* 
of  Van  Helmont  had  only  changed  its  name. 
But  it  had  been  reserved  for  Stahl  and  CuUee  to 
advance  one  step  further  than  the  hypothetical 
theorists  who  had  gone  before  them.  The 
S^iriiui  Archm^a  had  been  the  guardian  of 
health,  but  the  vt>  Medicatriz  was  capable  of 
errors,  and  it  governed  occasionally  so  ill  the  afiairs 
of  the  animal  economy,  that  its  mistakes  came  in  to 
complete  the  explanations  of  morbid  phenomena. 
An  example  of  this  kind  is  the  celebrated  theory 
of  fever,  so  conspicuous  among  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cullenian  school,  in  which,  after  a  part  of 
the  series  of  morbid  actions  had  been  explained 
by  referring  them  to  the  sedative  or  depressing 
influence  of  an  external  cause,  the  vis  Medieatrix 
was  made  to  complete  the  result  by  imposing  a 
spasm  on  the  extreme  vessels,  and  setting  ap 
that  condition  of  the  system  which  is  termed 
fbver,  or  pyrexia.  It  was  a  speculative  attempt 
to  assume  the  existence  of  a  plastic  principle 
organising  and  governing  the  structure  sod 
functions  of  the  living  body;  but  to  proceed 
further,  and  to  endow  this  assumed  principle 
with  that  sort  of  limited  intelligence  which 
belongs  to  an  individual  agent,  was  to  venture  in 
too  obvious  a  manner  to  penonify  a  mere  ab- 
straction. Yet  this  absurdity  prevented  not  the 
general  acceptation,  and  the  long  prevalence  of 
the  theory,  against  which  Pr.  Brown  exerted  his 
ridicule,  and  in  opposition  to  which  he  created  a 
system  equally  fantastical  For  what  can  be 
more  fonciful  than  the  scale  of  degree^  in  in- 
verted, ratiob  of  excitability  and  stimulus,  in  which 
every  disease  was  to  find  iU  placo-Htpoplexy* 
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gont,  and  fever,  being  arranged  like  the  marks  of 
nnich  rain,  changeable,  and  fair  weather,  m  a 
barometer?  and  what  more  chimerical  than  an 
entity,  of  which  greater  and  lesser  quantities  were 
supposed  to  gi?e  existence  to  such  various 
morbid  states? 

When  we  compare  these  speculations,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  divided  between  them,  as 
votaries,  the  last  generation  of  physicians,  we 
may  well  ask,  (if  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  par- 
tiality for  the  theories  which  almost  belong  to 
our  own  times,  and  in  the  belief  of  which  some  of 
us  were  educated,)  whether  they  are  all  prefer- 
able to  doctrines  at  least  respectable  by  reason 
of  antiquity,  but  long  ago  abandoned?  and  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  one  of  the  soundest 
philosophers  of  the  present  age  declaring,  in 
plain  terms,  that  medicine,  considered  as  a  science, 
has  scarcely  made  any  progress  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates.* 

If  we  inquire  by  what  steps  a  transition  has 
been  made  into  the  way  of  thinking  and  reason- 


ing on  medical  subjects,  which  characterises  the 
present  time,  we  shall  find  that  one  mun  part  of 
this  revolution  has  consisted  in  a  partial  abandon- 
ment of  theoretical  systems.  It  required  a  long 
training  of  the  human  mind,  before  it  could  be 
brought,  in  every  department  of  science,  to  re- 
cognise the  real  boundaries  of  attainable  know- 
ledge. In  no  department  are  these  boundaries 
more  restricted  than  in  medicine.  Ultimate 
facts  present  themselves  on  every  side:  we 
neither  know  by  what  operation  the  most  power- 
ful morbific  causes,  such  as  miasmata,  produce 
their  effect  upon  the  human  body ;  nor  how  the 
most  simple  remedies  act  iu  restoring  a  healthy 
state.  Every  dose  of  jalap  is  given  empirically, 
and  is  expected  to  purge,  merely  on  the  ground 
of  analogy,  and  because  other  doses  of  jalap  have 
been  already  known  to  purge.  How,  then,  in 
relation  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  can  a  doctrine 
of  causes  and  effects,  or,  in  other  words,  a  system 
of  theoretical  pathology,  be  erected  on  a  secure 
foundation? 


A  HYMN  FOR  OLD  ENGLAND. 


All  hail  to  thee,  old  England  1— 
The  beautifal — ^tbe  free, — 

And  thy  anoestral  glory, 
Great  empress  of  the  sea  I 

Thy  name  hath  been  a  beacon 
When  war's  dark  billows  rolled. 

And  shook  to  their  foundations 
Frond  monarchies  of  old. 

The  thnnder  of  thy  navies 
Deep-sounding,  ocean  stirred, 

And  earth's  remotest  kingdoms 
Thy  trumpet-echoes  heard. 

Bowed  down  their  gathered  armies, 
Like  rushes  in  thy  path, 

As  thou  hurld'st  upon  the  mighty 
The  terrors  of  thy  wrath. 

Oppression— demon-featured— 

In  every  guilty  land, 
Beheld  with  scowling  hatred 

Thy  gleaming  red  right  hand ; 

And  fled  from  thy  dread  presence 

Disordered  and  aghast, 
As  leayes  before  the  tempest. 

In  fury  sweeping  past. 

^^th  thee  the  homeless  exile 
A  generous  shelter  found ; 

Thy  pity  sought  the  captive, 
Thy  hand  his  chains  unbound; 

The  sanctity  of  ages 
Is  spread  around  thy  throne. 


By  true  afibetion  guarded. 
Not  hireling  arms  alone. 

From  thy  mijestic  altars 
The  stedfast  martyrs  came, 

To  die  for  their  Redeemer, 
In  torture  and  in  flame. 

Aad  still  thy  deathless  pages, 
With  reverent  joy  display 

Their  names  'mid  tilings  too  holy 
And  high  to  pass  away. 

Land  of  the  kind  and  noble ! 

Land  of  the  blazing  hearth  1 
Home  of  the  priceless  virtues  I 

Unquenched  be  thy  mirth  I 

Still  may  thy  faith  be  stedfkst, 
Thy  hope  be  set  on  high, 

So  shall  thine  arm  be  mighty, 
Thy  glory  never  die. 

Blessings  be  on  thy  mountains, 
Upon  thy  ftuitfril  plains, 

Thy  towers  and  hamlet-dweUings, 
And  round  thy  time-worn  fanes* 

Plenty  and  peace  be  with  thee, 
Truth  in  thy  gates  abound. 

Meek  Charity  and  justice 
Still  guard  their  native  ground. 

So  midst  the  wreck  of  nations, 
Upon  thine  ocean-throne. 

Thou  shalt  survive  the  tempest. 
Triumphant  and  alone. 


W.  G. 


^  Dr,  ThompBon*!  History  of  the  Bp^  Society. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ROYALTY. 

[For  the  following  paper  wo  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  the  pages  of  the  '*  British  Annals  of  Hedidne.^ 

THE    KINGS    OF   ENGLAND  .-*AGE    AT  TIME   OF   ACCESSION,     AGE    AT   DEATH,   DURATION   OF  UIQN,    AND 

FATAL   DISEASES. 

Kings.                    Age  at  Dnration                                             Diseise. 

accession,  of  life,    of  reign. 

William  the  Conqueror.  ...     42  63         21     Bruise  of  the  belly — slow  fever. 

William  Rufus 27  40          13     An  arrow  pierced  his  heart, 

Henry  I..    21  57         36     Acute  fever — died  from  eating  lampreys. 

Stephen 31  50          19     Disease  of  the  bowels. 

Henry  II 22  57         35     Fever. 

Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion 31  42          11     Shot  by.  an  arrow,  in  a  siege. 

John.. 32  49          17     Fever  or  Dysentery. 

Henry  III 8  65          57 

Edward  I. .  ., 34  69         35     Dysentery. 

Edward  II 23  43         20     A  red-hot  iron  thrust  through  a  hom  up  the 

bowels. 

Edward  III 14  65          51 

Richard  II 11  34         23     Starved  to  death. 

Henry  IV 82  46          14     Fits,  In  which  he  was  deprived  of  all  sensation. 

Henry  V 25  34           9 

Henry  VI 10  49         89     Murdered  in  the  Tower. 

Edward  IV i  8  41         23 

Edward  V 13  13           0     Murdered  in  the  Tower. 

Richard  III 33  35           2     Killed  In  battle. 

Henry  VII 31  52         21     Consuming  sickness. 

Henry  VIII 27  65         88     Consumption.      - 

Edward  VI 10  16^       6^     Had  small-pox  and  measles  April  2,  1552;  died 

July  6,  1558. 

Mary 88  43           5     Dropsy. 

Elizabeth 26  70         44     Heaviness,  frowardness  (affection  of  braio). 

James  I.  (poisoned  ?) 37  59         22     Tertian  ague.  .. 

Charles  1 25  49         24     Beheaded. 

Cromwell  (poisoned?) 52  59            7     Tertian  ague. 

Charles  II.  (poisoned?)  ...     30  55         25     A  sudden  fit,  resembling  apoplexy. 

William  III 39  52          13     Fall  from  his  horse— fracture  of  collar-bone. 

Anne  88  50          12     Lethargic  state. 

George  1 55  68         13     Paralytic  stroke. 

George  II 40  73         88     Rupture  of  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 

George  III 22  82         60     Insanity— disordered  bowels. 

George  IV , 57  68          11     Dropsy— disease  of  heart— diseased  bladder. 

William  IV 65  72           7     Inflammation  of  the  heart. 


29-97    ,  52-5      22-5 

This  document  possesses  considerable  interest 
It  shows  the  dangers  that  have  surrounded  the 
crown,  and  it  points  out,  no  less  distincUy,  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  in  the  increased  security 
of  life  enjoyed  by  those  at  the  head  of  the 
government 

Of  the  thirty-four  sovereigns,  ten  died  a  vio- 
lent death,  three  died  of  accidents,  two  in  battie, 
five  were  put  to  death. 

AcddenU, — William  the  Conqueror,  William 
Rufus,  William  III.;  but  William  the  Conqueror 
was  t»rulsed  by  his  horse  starting  on  the  ashes 
of  a  town  he  had  laid  In  ruins ;  and  we  agree 
with  Thiers,  ("  ConquSte  dPAngleterre,")  that  the 
arrow  that  pierced  the  heart  of  William  Rufus, 


probably  flew  from  a  Saxon  bow,  and  was  directed 
by  a  Saxon  eye. 

KUled  in  jBo/^^.— Richard  Cceux  de  Lion  was 
shot  in  a  siege,  Richard  III.  died  at  Bosirortb- 
field. 

Of  the  five  put  to  death,  Charles  I.  was  be- 
headed; Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI. 
Edward  V.,  were  murdered  in  various  ways. 
Four  kings  were  put  to  death  by  kings,  one  by 
the  people-«if  the  self-constituted  tribunal  A«t 
condemned  Charles  I.  can  be  conceived  for  a 
moment  to  have  represented  the  nation.  Cbarto 
I.  was  condemned  after  judicial  foms,  and 
beheaded;  the  four  others  were  assassinated 
secretly  and  cruelly,  by  rival  sovereigns.    P** 
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tions  are  more  merciful  than  individuals,  because 
the  national  will  is  the  general  result  in  which 
all  individual  decisions  merge ;  and  those  cruel 
passions  that  agitate  individuals  never  extend  to 
the  whole  mass:  humanity  is  merciful,  just,  good, 
and  incapable  of  deliberate  cruelty.  If  the  ques- 
tion had  ever  been  put  to  the  people  to  poison 
or  assassinate  a  sovereign,  it  would  have  been 
rejected  with  horror;  yet  this  crime  was  com- 
mitted four  times  by  individual  sovereigns  in  the 
period  of  these  observations;  and  perhaps  the 
death  of  Charles  L  should  be  ascribed  to  men 
who,  at  the  time,  aspired  to  the  crown.  Suspi- 
cions of  poboning  have  been  frequently  enter- 
tained ;  the  cases  of  James  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles 
II.,  not  to  mention  others  of  recent  date,  are  in 
point.  Popular  report  has,  perhaps,  been  wrong 
in  many  instances ;  still  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  &ta],  insidious  instrument — then  not  easily 
detected*-was  sometimes  employed.  The  im- 
proved state  of  medical  science  and  of  public 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  greater  publicity  given  to 


the  fatal  disease?,  are  all  guarantees  of  life  for 
the  sovereign. 

Of  the  seventeen  first  sovereigns,  seven  died 
violent  deaths ;  of  the  seventeen  last,  three  only 
died  violent  deaths.  The  lives  of  the  nobles 
partook  of  the  insecurity  of  those  of  sovereigns 
in  the  early  ages.  The  nobles  were  interested 
in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  which  prevented 
them  from  destroying  each  other. 

Nothing  appears,  at  first  sight,  more  uncertain 
than  the  duration  of  kings'  reigns ;  but,  like  all 
other  organic  phenomena  yet  examined,  this  is 
submitted  to  certain  laws.  The  mean  interval 
between  generations  vras  estimated  by  the  ancients 
to  be  88*8  years ;  they  reckoned  three  genera- 
tions to  the  century.  This  rule  was  applied  to 
kings ;  Newton  showed  that  it  did  not  apply  to 
reigns  where  eldest  sons  and  brothers  often  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  following  observations  are  firom  Newton's 
"  Chronology  :"— 


"  According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,"  says  Newton,  "  Kings  reign  about  18-20  years. 

Yean.  Each. 

18  Kings  of  Judah  (Solomon,  &c.) 890  22 

15  Kings  of  Israel  (Solomon,  &c.) 259  17J- 

18  Kings  of  Babylon  (Nabonassar,  &c.) 209  llf 

10  Kings  of  Persia  (Cyrus,  Cambyses,  &c.) 208  21 

1 6  Successors  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  brother  and  son  in  Syria,  Seleucus,  &c.  244  1 5  j- 

11  Kings  of  Egypt  (Ptolemy  Lagi,  &c.) 277  25 

8  Macedonia  (Cassander,  &c.) 188  17^ 

80  Kings  of  England  (William  the  Conqueror,  &c.)       ....       648  21^ 

24  First  Kings  of  France  (Pharamundus,  &c.) 458  19 

24  Next  Kings  of  France  (Ludovicus  Babus,  &c.)        .         .         .         .451  18} 

15  Next  Kings  of  France  (Philip  yalesius,&c.) 815  21 

64  All  the  64  Kings  of  France 1224  19^ 

"  189  Kings  reigned  8597  years;  the  mean  of  all  the  reigns  was  19  years." 


The  mean  duration  of  the  reigns  of  84  English 
sovereigns  was  22^  years;  during  nearly  the 
same  period  (1060 — 1828),  81  kings  reigned,  on 
an  average,  24  years  in  France ;  in  Germany 
(1056 — 1792),  88  emperors  reigned,  a  mean 
term,  of  1 9  years ;  in  Sweden  (1066 —  1 8 1 8),  4 1 
kings  reigned  752  years  =18  years  each ;  in 
Russia,  there  were  (1078 — 1825),  50  sovereigns 
in  750  years ;  each  reigned  on  an  average  but 
15  years. 

The  tenore  of  the  sovereign's  life  increases 
as  civilisation  advances,  as  the  following  facts 
prove : — 

Namber  of  Sovereigns. 
Eng.    France.   Ger.    Popes. 

500  years  (800-1800)  29       25       29       96 
500 years(l 800-1 800)  24       22       26       60 

From  Egbert  the  Great  to  Harold  II.,  (800- 
1065,)  20  kings  reigned  in  England ;  each  reigned 
on  an  average  18  years,  a  shorter  period,  in 
this  unsettled  time,  than  the  Czars  of  Russia, 
from  Swatoslow  II.  to  Alexander,  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  emperor. 


William  the  Conqueror  to  Edward  V.,  1 7  kings 
reigned  428  years;  each  24*9  years. 

Richard  III.  to  William  IV.,  17  kings  reigned 
848  years ;  each  20*2  years. 

The  first  17  kings  reigned  24*9  years  on  an 
average  ;  the  last  only  20*2  years  ;  but  the  mean 
age  of  the  first  17  kings,  at  death,  was  only  48 
years ;  of  the  1 7  last  kings  the  mean  age,  at 
death,  was  57  years.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction is  easily  reconciled;  the  first  17  kings 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  mean  age  of  23  years, 
the  17  last  at  the  age  of  87. 

The  mean  age  of  the  34  sovereigns  at  their 
accession  was  30  years ;  and  the  mean  expectar 
tion  of  life  at  that  age  is  84*8  yeare,  according 
to  the  Cariisle  table ;  they  should,  therefore, 
have  died  aged  64*8,  but  died  actually  at  the 
age  of  52*5  ;  their  life  was,  therefore  1 1*8  years 
shorter  than  it  should  have  been,  according  to 
the  rate  prevalent  among  the  middle  classes  of 
the  present  day. 
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17  6rst  So^wtigDi.  17  Uil  Bovwdgiu. 
Age  on  Accession  .  23*2  years.     86-8  yean. 
Expectation  of  life  .  89*1  29*5 

Should  have  lived  .  63*3  66*8 

Actoal  age  at  death  48*1  56*9 

Below  the  standard.  14*2  9*4 

The  17  last  kings  lived  nearer  the  full  term 
than  the  17  first  hy  4*8  years.  It  may  be 
maintuned  that  Mr.  Milne's  table  is  too  high, 
but  if  Mr.  Milne's  Swedish  table*  for  males,  be 
employed,  the  84  sovereigns  should  have  lived 
61  years,  while  they  lived  but  52*5;  according 
to  the  low  Northampton  table  they  should  have 
lived  58*8  years.  The  reign  in  liereditary  mo- 
narchies ought  to  correspond  to  the  expectation 
of  life  at  the  time  of  accession ;  it  should  there- 


fore vary  with  age.  This  is  exempMed  by  the 
popes,  who  are  raised  to  the  head  of  the  church 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  156  successon  of 
St.  Peter  filled  the  papal  chair  in  1028  yean, 
(800-1828).  Each  continued  pope,  on  an 
average,  6*56  years  ;  if  the  charges  of  poisoaiog 
and  destroying  each  other  be  against  these 
venerable  fathers  of  the  church,  their  crimes  have 
diminished  latterly.  A.D.  800-1078  each  tat 
4*71  years;  A.D.  1078-1828  the  period  was 
prolonged  nearly  three  years  (2*94);  it  was 
7*65. 

The  expectation  of  life  of  the  dowager  qtietn 
(age  45)  is  24*46  years ;  if  Parliament  allows 
her  100,000/.  a  year,  she  may  expect  to  reeeife 
2,446,000/.  from  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  expectation  of  life  of  her  present  majesty, 
Queen  Victorin,  is  48  years. 


THE  LATE  DR.  TURNER, 

PKOFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 


[For  the  followfng  heautiftd  epitome  of  the  chancier 
of  this  highly-gifted  and  CTcellent  man,  vre  are  indebted 
to  a  well-written  Memoir  of  him  hj  his  friend  Dr.  Chris- 
tison.  The  "  Address  **  which  foUoHvs  it  was  delivered  over 
the  gn^e  of  departed  worth  by  one  who  wis  united  to  him 
in  thp  bonds  of  Christian  friendship — the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dale.] 

Few  words  are  heeded  to  depict  a  character 
like  Dr.  Turner's,  in  which  open  sincerity  of 
mind  and  simplicity  of  heart  were  the  predomi- 
nating qualities.  He  was  the  very  soul  of  hon- 
our in  every  act  and  thought;  without  this 
quality,  indeed,  his  reputation  as  a  faithful  and 
exact  experimentalist  never  could  have  been 
established.  Himself,  undeviating  in  probity, 
and  iLcenly  alive  to  defects  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  others,  he  was,  nevertheless,  gentle 
and  indulgent  to  all.  Of  warm  feelings,  yet  in 
constant  possession  of  temper ;  energetic  in  action 
and  thought,  yet  mild  and  winning  In  his  deport- 
ment ;  unpretending,  yet  without  reserve  in  his 
address  and  manner;  he  seldom  failed  to  gain 
at  once  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  During  the  many 
yean  we  passed  in  one  another*s  society,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  never  made  an  enemy, 
and  never  lost  a  friend.  In  his  domestic  rela^ 
tions  he  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  good.  The 
junior  members  of  his  father's  family  resided 
constantly  with  him,  and  received  from  him  all  a 
father's  care  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  a  brother's 
warmest  love.  Scarcely  a  scheme  did  he  plan 
without  their  interests  forming  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  it.  In  every  recreation  they  were  his 
never-failing  companions.  Throughout  all  the 
relations  of  life,  with  his  pupils,  his  colleagues, 
his  friends,  and  the  world  at  large,  he  exhibited 
the  same  iLindliness  of  feeling,  the  same  disin- 
terested conduct. 

But  in  no  respect  was  his  character  more 


strongly  marked  than  by  his  Christian  principles 
and  practice.  At  all  times  his  mind  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  feeling  of  true  religion;  and- 
far  from  allowing  the  pursuit  of  science  to  with- 
draw him  from  religious  contemplation,  which 
has  unhappily  been  the  case  with  too  many  of 
its  cultivators-'his  faith  grew  in  purity  with  his 
knowledge.  In  his  latter  years,  his  (avoarite 
recreation  was  the  study  of  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  church ;  and  his  great 
delight  was  to  follow  this  study  in  company  with 
the  members  of  his  family.  Under  such  mental 
discipline,  and  the  hallowing  influence  of  long 
and  increasing  illness,  his  mind  was  purified  of 
what  remained  of  this  earth's  corruption.  That 
his  faith  was  as  pure  as  the  faith  of  man  can  be, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  his  intimate  friend  and 
former  colleague,  the  vicar  of  St.  Bride's,  and 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  deportment  on 
his  death-bed.  That  death-bed  was,  in  many 
respects,  so  solemn  and  instructive,  as  to  hare 
been  taken  by  his  reverend  (Hend  for  the  subject 
of  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  funeral  ad- 
dress to  his  congregation,*  from  which  1  need 
make  no  apology  for  borrowing  the  lead'mg  paF 
ticulars  of  his  closing  scene. 

During  his  final  illness  he  had  shown  through- 
out the  utmost  resignation  and  cheerfulness. 
When  at  length  told,  for  the  first  time,  of  hi* 
danger,  he  desired  to  receive  the  sacrament  with 
his  brother  and  sisters,  in  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household.  Having  communicated, 
he  called  his  brother  to  his  bedside,  and  bidding 
him  feel  his  pulse,  "Is  it  not,"  said  he,  "per- 
fectly calm?" 

*  <'  The  Philosopher  Entering  like  a  Child  iato  tki 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  orcttifla 
of  the  Death  of  Edward  Turner,  M.D.  By  the  Be»- 
Thomas  Dale,  Vicar  of  St  Bridc*s,  London.* 
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"  It  is,*  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  what'  can  make  it  so  at  such  an  hour  ? 
What  but  the  power  of  religion  ?  Who  but  the 
Spirit  of  God?" 

Alter  some  time  spent  in  occasional  oonver- 
satioQ  of  the  same  purport,  symptoms  at  last 
came  on  whose  indications  he  knew  full  weU. 
Painfully  struggling  for  utterance,  he  recovered 
his  speech  fbr  a  little,  and  spoke  kindly  and 
eheerfolly  to  his  relatives  of  his  condition.  **  I 
eould  not  have  believed,"  he  said,  '*  that  I  could 
be  happy  on  my  death-bed.  I  am  content  my 
career  should  close.** 

The  last  effort  of  reason  was  to  answer,  soon 
afterwards»  the  question — put  by  an  anxious  rela- 
tive—" Is  not  Christ  as  good  as  his  word  ?** 

••  Yes,"  he  faltered,  "  quite ;"  and  with  these 
words  he  became  insensible,  and  expired. 

ADDRESS    AT   THE    GRAVE. 

He  whom  we  have  now  deposited  in  his  last 
resting-place  was  a  man  cast  in  no  common 
mould,  and  by  no  ordinary  train  of  mourners  has 
he  been  followed  to  the  tomb.  On  such  an 
occasion,  therefore,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  those  Who  are  here  assem- 
bled to  do  honour  to  his  memory ;  and  I  speak 
thuSy  not  only  with  the  sanction,  but  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  nearest  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  departed.  They  are,  indeed,  well  aware 
that  our  concern  here  is  to  admonish  and  impress 
the  living,  not  to  eulogise  the  dead  ;  but  they 
feel,  also,  that  while  he  lived,  the  welfare  of  the 
students  in  his  class  was  among  the  objects 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  their  beloved  friend  and 
brother ;  and  they  are  anxious  it  should  be 
understood,  that  not  only  as  a  votary  of  science, 
but  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  has  bequeathed  to 
those  who  lament  him  the  invaluable  legacy  of 
an  example  "  by  which  he  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.* 

You  will  not  require  from  me  any  mention 
of  his  attainments  in  the  science  he  professed 
and  taught,  which  all  know  to  have  been  various, 
extensive,  and  profound,  and  which  will  be  more 
fitly  commemorated  in  another  place  than  this, 
and  by  abler  lips  than  mine;  nor  yet  need  I 
recall  his  peculiar  aptitude  in  communicating 
knowledge ;  or  that  simple  but  persuasive  energy 
of  manner,  the  power  of  which  was  felt  by  all, 
though  it  could  be  defined  by  none;  or  that 
affectionate  interest  in  the  pursuits  and  progress 
of  the  students  by  which,  while  informing  their 
minds,  he  attracted  their  hearts,  so  that  it  might 
truly  be  said,  not  only  that  all  who  knew  him 
loved  him,  but  that  those  who  knew  him  most 
loved  him  best.  Still  less  would  I  dwell  upon 
his  excellences  in  domestic  and  kindred  rel»* 
tions ;  that  were  to  tear  open  a  wound  just  in- 
flicted which  will  be  long  ere  it  shall  cease  to 


bleed.  Rather  let  it  be  mine  to  speak  of  him 
in  his  best  and  highest  character — that  of  a 
Christian ;  it  is  thus  that  his  sorrowing  friends 
most  desire  and  delight  to  remember  him,  for 
hence  alone  can  they  derive  the  glad  assurance 
that  the  loss  to  them — ^irreparable  upon  earth — 
is  to  him  incalculable^  inconceivable,  unutterable 
gain. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  now 
trace  our  departed  friend  through  the  various 
stages  of  declining  health,  and  detail  the  experi- 
ence of  his  departing  hours ;  such  accounts  will 
be  more  fitly  reserved  for  that  sacred  edifice 
where  he  was  wont,  in  past  years,  to  receive 
fh>m  my  lips  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of 
salvation,  and  where  my  hands  have  ministered 
to  him  the  consecrated  pledges  of  his  Redeemer's 
love.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  when  "  the  flood 
came,"  it  Was  found  that  he  had  **  built  upon  a 
Rock,"  and  that  rock  was  Christ  The  same 
principles  of  religion  which  had  been  the  orna- 
ment of  his  life,  were  the  support  and  solace  of 
his  death ;  and  they  who  had  thronged  the  spa^ 
clous  theatre  to  hear  the  philosopher  discourse, 
might,  with  far  greater  profit,  have  gathered 
around  the  bed  of  death  to  behold  in  what  peace 
a  Christian  could  die.  And  of  that  peace,  what 
was  the  ground  ?  It  may  be  best  expressed  in 
the  fervent  language  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man whose  name  is  among  the  brightest  that 
adorn  the  annals  of  our  country, — **  I  cast  my- 
self, without  reserve,  on  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ." 

And  now  that  he  is  taken  from  the  midst  of 
us,  and  laid  in  the  house  appointed  for  all  meu 
living, — now  that  the  eye  which  hath  seen  him 
shall  see  him  no  more,  though  long,  very  long 
will  it  be  before  the  hearts  which  have  known 
him  shall  forget, — in  what  words  shall  we  bid 
farewell  to  the  mortal  relics  of  one  so  dearly 
loved,  so  prematurely  lost  ?  Unlike  the  enlight- 
ened  yet  dubious  heathen,  we  can  speak,  not  of 
a  precarious  contingency,  but  of  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope ;  we  know  that  there  is  an  abode  for 
pious  souls,  and  that  the  immortal  spirit  is  not 
extinguished  with  the  perishable  clay.  You, 
then,  who  loved  him  living,  and  who  have  come 
hither  to  honour  him  in  death,  be  not  contented 
with  the  barren  tribute  of  a  few  passing  tears, 
which  can  be  profitable  neither  to  him  nor  to 
you;  but  lift  up  your  eyes  from  the  tomb  which 
contains  but  his  ashes,  to  the  heaven  in  which, 
we  trust,  his  purified  spirit  dwells,  and  be  this 
the  language  of  every  heart's  desire  and  prayer, 
— '*  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

And  now,  the  last  honours  performed,  depart 
in  peace,  ever  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  l>est 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  is  the  imitation  of 
his  example. 
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AikeHi,  Hi  Rise  and  Fall.     By  Edwaad  Ltttok 
BvLWBR.    Two  Vols.    Saunders  and  Otley. 

Ths  attempt  to  bring  before  tbe  attention  of  a 
modem  reader  a  connecting  chain  ot  eyents  whose 
birth  and  origin  may  be  dated  back  sereral  thousand 
years,  may  be  well  supposed  to  argue  a  richness  in 
historical  resource,  and  a  freedom  and  boldness  of 
composition,  which,  however  well  and  aptly  they  may 
suit  the  mediocre  capacity  of  that  mind  whose  chief 
employment,  either  in  labour  or  pastime,  has  hitherto 
been  but  to  compile  and  arrange  a  series  of  romantic 
tales,  will  surely  not  apply  with  precision  to  the  develop, 
ment  of  an^  period  of  the  past  history  of  the  world. 
!rhe  Athenian  people  occupy  no  place  in  the  map  of 
the  World's  kingdoms  ;  their  lineage  and  dynasty  are 
Hmongst  the  things  that  have  been,  and  the  results 
attending  their  resurrection  in  the  present  day  would 
not  appear  to  us  to  hold  out  any  great  chances  of  suc- 
cess. The  early  origin  of  every  state  of  Greece,  like 
Greece  itself,  was  enveloped  in  obscurity;  the  re- 
searches of  those  great  and  able  hbtorians  whose  lives 
and  labours  have  been  spent  in  the  historical  service 
of  Greece,  have  thrown  the  lights  and  rays  of  a  partial 
truth  over  its  earlier  records ;  but  we  cannot  give  even 
this  meed  of  praise  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  he  has  not  even  so 
much  as  moved  away  one  single  fold  of  that  awful 
curtain  which  hides  the  past  from  our  eyes. 

It  is,  to  use  the  words  of  another  writer, — 

"  A  natural  consequence  of  the  progreeslTo  dTlIieation  of 
states,  that  their  fint  beginnings  soon  come  to  be  involved  in 
obeeuiity.  Before  a  people  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  im- 
portance as  renders  It  interesting,  even  to  themselves,  to  inquire 
into]  their  earliest  origin,  and  to  commit  their  transactions  to 
durable  records,  the  circumstances  of  their  infant  state  have  been 
forgotten,  or  are  preserved  only  in  that  uncertain  and  distorted 
tradition  which  becomes,  like  circles  on  the  water,  more  vari- 
aUe  and  undefined  the  fsrther  it  recedes  finom  the  centre.  The 
earliest  historians  of  a  state  are  Its  poeU;  and  it  is  not  often 
that  the  works  even  of  these  descend  to  posteritv.  Besides,  the 
tissue  of  historical  events  forms  but  tne  woof  of  poetry,  into 
which  allegory  and  fable  are  so  closely  interwoven,  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  scarcely  the  keenest  eye  can  discriminate  be- 
tween them.  From  this  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  even  the  first  prose  writers  of  history  will  crowd  their  pages 
with  a  mixture  of  ftcU  and  fkbles,  of  recorded  truths  and  tradi- 
tional falsehoods;  so  that  the  sphere  of  historical  certainty  is 
necessarily  circumscribed.  It  has  been  the  uniform  complaint 
of  historians,  f^om  Herodotus  to  Robertson,  that  the  accounts 
which  have  been  preserved  of  the  earlier  ages  of  different  peo- 
ple are  oonfUsed  and  contradictory.  And  ^en  we  find  Thucy- 
dldes  acknowledging  that  even  in  his  time  it  was  impossible  to 
do  any  thing  more  than  form  probable  conjectures  about  the 
earlier  transactions  of  the  Ghncian  states,— when  Herodotus, 
who  wrote  the  first  prose  history  of  Greece,  declares  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  were  numerous  and  ridiculous, — how 
can  we  reasonably  expect,  at  this  time,  to  define  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  those  facts  which  were  unknown  more  than  two 
thousand  years  agot 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Greece,  that 
the  most  remarkable  periods  in  her  history  should  be  recorded 
by  writers  of  great  ability,  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  they  relate,  and  ia  which  some  of  them  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  The  celebrated  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the 
long  and  eventful  war  of  the  Peleponnesc,  and  the  subsequent 
contentions  of  rival  states,  to  the  battle  of  Mantlncea,  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  chain  of  history  so  luminous  and  con- 
nected, that  we  feel  more  familiar  with  those  periods  of  remote 
antiquity,  than  with  many  of  the  occurrences  of  modem  times. 
But  of  all  these  illustrious  historians  of  the  past,  there  is  none 
who  holds  the  fbremost  rank  with  stricter  truth  and  Justice  than 
Herodotus.  He  is  celebrated  by  Cicero  as  the  fint  who  embel- 
iithed  the  dry  details  of  the  annalist  with  the  graces  and  orna- 
ments of  language ;  and  he  has  blended  the  information  which 
he  collected  as  a  traveller,  with  the  events  which  came  before  him 
as  an  hist<nian.  In  bis  remarks  on  the  geographv  and  mannen 
of  the  several  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  Herodotus 
has  exhibited  a  minuteness  and  diligence  of  research  which 
make  his  reader  familiiir  with  the  scenes  which  are  described, 
and  seem  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  writer  had  drawn 
his  descriptions  on  the  spot.  But  firom  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote,  down  to  the  present,  Herodotus  has  been  the  mark  for 
the  fool  envy,  the  maUce,  and  the  calumny  of  those  who  were 


alike  nnwilUng  io  bear  reeotd  to  ths  superiority  of  his  langsige, 
or  the  truth  of  his  remarks.  But  in  spite  of  sH  the  mi}uit 
cavilling  and  the  ungenerous  censure  with  which  he  hsa  beet 
assailed,  the  works  of  Herodotus  have  descended  to  the  pmcot 
time  entire  and  unmutilated ;  the  fiune  which  they  scqdred  it 
the  festivals  of  Ells  and  Athens,  above  two  thousand  yean  ago, 
is  now  associated  with  feelings  of  veneration,  and  it  is  only 
Justice  to  the  memoiy  of  this  great  historian  to  allow  thst  the 
more  we  have  become  acquainted,  by  the  means  of  modern  tn> 
vellen,  with  the  history  and  customs  of  the  eastera  nstkms,  the 
less  are  we  Inclined  to  doubt  whatever  might  at  first  exdte  oar 
surprise  or  stagger  our  belief. 

"  The  history  of  ancient  Greece  has  been  frequently  written, 
but  never,  we  think,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  splendMir  sad 
importance  of  the  sub|ect.  Great  industry  and  oonsidenbie 
talent  have,  indeed,  been  displayed ;  but  no  anthor  with  vhose 
works  we  are  acquainted  has  given  such  a  coBiprebensiTtexpo> 
sition  of  Grecian  transactions,  literature,  philosophy,  monlt, 
and  society,  as  fully  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  specnlitiTe 
student. 

*'  Political  occurrences  have  been  accurately  detaQed,  eontn- 
dictory  dates  reconciled,  the  exact  position  of  places  sseeitshied, 
motives  of  action  explained,  by  several  of  the  modem  historiSM 
of  Greece ;  but  a  picture  of  the  mind  and  genius,  of  the  rea«e 
and  imagination  of  the  most  extraordinary  people  ^iefa  the 
world  ever  saw,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  attempted.  RoUin 
is  a  writer  of  merit,  he  possesses  the  art  of  agrecsbte  nsmtion, 
and  his  work  Is  therefore  well  calculated  for  the  pcntnl  rf 
youth ;  but  he  is,  in  general,  a  mere  chronicler  of  ereatt,  tnd 
content  to  move  with  the  current  of  undisputed  fiKts ;  he  rvetf 
disturbs  the  calm  surface  of  his  narrative  by  plnnglog  beneath 
and  fathoming  the  depths  of  those  thoughts  and  oirtnions  which 
infiuenced  the  actions  he  describes.  The  anthon  of  the  "  Uni- 
versal History"  deserve  a  large  share  of  commendation  for  ^- 
gence,  but  no  one  will  accuse  them  of  much  philosophy.  Dr. 
GiUIes  gives  us  a  Uttle  insight  into  the  sUte  of  Uterature  and 
art  during  some  periods  of  the  Grecian  history,  but  though  hu 
information  and  erudition  be  respecUble,  his  reflections  seldom 
rise  above  the  level  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  and  his  *t7le  ii 
more  distinguished  for  its  ambition  than  its  power.  In  Mr. 
Mitfbrd's  works  we  meet  with  the  evidences  of  seutenesi  sad 
patient  investigation ;  but  in  the  accomplishments  of  an  hifto- 
rian  he  is  singularly  deficient.  In  his  writings  we  find  no  trace 
of  that  philosophical  comprehension  which  can  seise  renote 
allusions  or  disjointed  facts,  and  combine  them  into  inretiitiwe 
proof  or  powerful  iUustration ;  we  regret  the  absence  of  that 
lofty  eloquence  which  can  describe,  in  language  worth?  of  lU 
theme,  the  triumphs  of  heroism  and  of  genius ;  and  we  look  is 
vain  for  the  expression  of  that  noble  enthusiasm  which  UndJei 
at  the  recollection  of  ancient  glory,  and  communicstes  to  ttie 
reader  the  warmth  of  sympathy  and  the  aspiration  to  exwllence. 
He  confines  himself  entirely  to  a  narration  of  the  sctiens  oi 
men ;  he  gives  us  a  recital  of  what  they  did,  but  he  nem  in- 
forms us  how  they  thought ;  he  describes  the  working  of  tb« 
animal  machine,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  dissect  iu  stntc- 
ture  and  lay  open  to  our  view  the  complicated  organiaation 
which  sets  it  in  motion;  he  brings  to  his  task  mnch  *ratt  ant 
unwearied  patience,  in  investigating  the  probable  troth  orfahe- 
hood  of  au  event,  but  his  history  lacks  that  enlargement  or 
inquiry,  and  that  vividness  of  imagination,  which  esn  prttew 
the  results  of  its  researehes  in  one  luminous  point  of  Tiew,  asa 
collect  the  scattered  rays  of  insulated  facts,  till  they  eosvers* 
into  an  image  of  truth,  for  the  delight  and  instructio&  of  man- 
kind. 

"  However  much,  in  the  earlier  days  of  histories]  litcnj^^ 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  for  its  every  purpose  that  it  abouM 
consist  merely  of  a  narratlTe  of  actions,  yet  surely,  '^  ^  V?^ 
sent  advanced  state  of  labour  and  researeh,  where,  fVom  the  net 
fields  of  wealth  spread  before  us,  we  may  gather  up  rich  •  J^JJJ 
of  information  and  instruction  on  numberless  topics  connscna 
with  the  lives  and  ages  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  ^^^^ 
the  past ;  it  is  now  high  time  to  assert,  for  the  P«>^""  " 
histoiy.  the  high  prerogative  of  being  the  interpreter  of  tne 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  reciter  of  the  deeds,  of  the  emtten» 
men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  old.  The  spirit  of  phUoiophy  ii 
now  pouring  a  fiood  of  light  upon  this,  as  upon  most  <>»«' "|r 
JecU  of  human  investigation ;  it  has  already  guided  th«  re- 
searehes of  several  able  and  excellent  writers,  and  it  la  pf*V^ 
ing  the  way  for  greater  and  more  important  Imprsteinenttm 
this  department  of  knowledge.  The  student  is  beeooung  we^ 
ried  and  tired  with  the  trite  and  oA-repeated  tde  of  wsn  sM 
state-intrigues,  and  he  now  desires  and  expects  tomest,  la  m 
historical  researehes,  with  personages  more  ^'''^"^J^ 
intellectual  th^n  mere  commanden  of  armies  and  wwoi « 
ofcabineU.  ,^ 

••  Histoiy,  conducted  on  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  jnj^ 
pie  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  go  ftff  *<»^*»*L!I1I['S2. 
those  erroneous  opinions  and  abuses  which  have  i>^°""!| 
mitted  to  us  ftrom  age  to  age  without  examination;  it  vu>  ""^ 
our  ideas  of  human  nature  by  a  picture  of  iU  ^i^»^^^rSl 
of  lowering  them  by  an  exposition  of  Its  deftrmltles;  ^,wip" 
a  place  In  iU  annals  to  those  most  worthy  of  «w«»?"I"r3! 
but  whq  have  hitherto  been  rarely  intioduoed,  or.  If  •«»  ■»* 
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taitted,  hAYe  been  dii mIsMd  with  liaste  and  impatience,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  pertonai^ea  of  more  ■plendour  and  pretension ; 
it  will  carry  na  to  the  clotet  of  the  philosopher,  and  there  exhibit 
him  to  our  view  engaged  in  speculations  for  the  improvement 
of  his  feUow-creatures ;  it  will  discover  the  first  conception  of 
heroic  and  virtuous  sentiment  in  the  feelings  and  expressions  of 
the  poet,  and  trace  it  through  the  obscurity  of  ages,  until  its 
truth  and  efflcacy  are  proved  by  the  actiims  of  the  patriot.  This 
is»  no  doubt,  a  taak  of  some  difBeulty,  but  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sary one  if  we  would  investigate  the  causes  of  things,  and  give 
the  meed  of  commendation  to  those  who  deserve  it.  why 
should  we  nerpetuate  misrepresentation  in  history,  by  attribut- 
ing to  the  last  agent  that  which  is  due  to  the  prime  mover! 
The  firm  resolve,  the  daring  valour  which  win  the  battle,  are 
eogendeicd  and  nourished  by  the  civil  and  literary  institutions 
of  a  country,  as  much  as  by  the  mind  of  a  commander.  It  is 
the  eloquence  of  those  who— Arom  the  ftdness  of  their  intel- 
lectual stores — ^pour  forth  exhortations  to  virtue,  and  reprehen- 
siona  of  vioe,  that  really  restrains  the  bulk  of  mankind  from 
crime,  and  not  the  warrant  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  the  inter- 
course of  original  and  creative  minds  that  prepares  the  public 
diapMltion  lor  improvement,  and  guarantees  the  success  of 
change,  and  not  the  formal  decrees  of  the  minister.  Public  men 
do  little  more  than  take  off  the  impression  and  perpetuate  the 
txaees  whidi  have  been  marked  by  preceding  and  superior 
minda.  In  short,  if,  instead  of  wasting  much  laborious  investi- 
gation in  tracing  political  events  to  their  causes,  when,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  manifest  that  the  events  have 
depended  upon  causes  beyond  all  human  calculation  and  con- 
trol, historians  were  to  follow  the  first  thoughts  of  reflecting  and 
philos«9hlc  understandings  through  their  varFing  processes  and 
evointions,  and  ascertain  the  degrees  of  influence  which  they 
exerted  on  diflbrent  periods  and  societies  till,  matured  by  time, 
they  expanded  into  the  vigour  of  positive  law  and  active  bene- 
volence, to  coerce  and  ameliorate  mankind ;  if  they  were  to 
watch  the  first  feeble  eflbrts  of  imagination,  slowly  unfolding  its 
facultiea  from  its  embryo  state  to  its  perfect  development,  and 
estimate  the  gradual  change  in  public  sentiment  and  feeling, 
and,  consequently,  in  action,  which  such  a  transmutation  would 
produce,  their  works  would  be  infinitely  more  instructive,  and 
the  palm  would  be  assigned  to  those  who  really  deserved  it.  It 
would  then  appear  that  many  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
usurped  the  first  places  on  the  roll  of  history,  are,  in  fhct,  not 
entitled  to  that  pre-eminence;  it  would  be  shown  that  they  have 
acted  only  a  subordinate  part  in  promoting  the  advancement  of 
their  speciea ;  and  the  neat  civilisers,  the  real  benedsctors  of 
mankind,  would  be  found  amongst  that  class  which  the  historian 
in  general  passes  by  unnoticed — that  class  which,  in  silence  and 
solitude  maturing  the  fruits  of  its  speculations,  prepares,  bv  its 
writings,  the  community  for  the  reception  of  those  truths  which 
confirm  its  improvement  and  advance  Its  happiness." 

This  is  the  high  ground  which  most  modem  critics 
agree  that  history  shoold  vindicate  to  herself.  Mr. 
Bnlwer,  howerer,  appears  to  consider  a  lower  level  as 
more  easily  attainahle  ;  and  in  this  he  has,  therefore, 
iadnlged  Umself.  We  shall  not,  however,  give  onr 
close  attendance  upon  him  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  somewhat  disjointed  narrative,  but  extract  such 
passages  as,  with  all  their  faults,  may  place  both  the 
author  and  his  work  in  the  fairest  light  before  our 
readers* 

The  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece 
were  the  Pelasgi,  whose  language  contained  the  early 
elements  of  that  which  we  now  recognise  as  the  Greek. 
They  have  been  described  as  a  vast  race,  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  varying  in  rank  and  civilisation.  In 
one  portion  of  the  land  they  continued  in  their  early 
state  of  savage  barbarism,  whilst  in  another,  the  in* 
habiting  tribe  would  be  found  cultivating  all  the  arts 
of  cirilked  commupities,  exemplifying  themselves,  in 
the  majestic  language  of  Isaiah,  as  "  dwellers  in  the 
wilderness,  setting  up  the  towers  and  the  palaces 
thereof."  Our  author  sums  up  his  account  of  this 
nation  by  describing  them  as — 

"A  restless  and  various  people,  over-running  the  whole  of 
Greeee,  found  northward  in  Dacia,  lllyria,  and  the  country  of 
the  Gctse,  colonising  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  and  long  the  master- 
raoe  of  the  Csirest  lands  of  Italy.  They  have  passed  away 
amidat  the  revolutions  of  the  elder  earth,  their  ancestry  and  their 
deaeendants  alike  unknown ;  yet  not  indeed  the  last :  founding 
their  language  and  kindred  with  the  blood  of  the  later  and  more 
lllastnotta  Hellenes,  they  still  made  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
in  the  various  states,  and  through  their  most  daxzling  age. 
Enslaved  in  I^eonia,  but  free  in  Athens,  it  was  their  posterity 
that  fought  the  Medea  at  Marathon  and  PlatBa,'Whom  MUti- 
ades  led,  lor  whom  Solon  legislated,  for  whom  Plato  thought, 
whim  Demostheaea  harangued.'* 

nen  are  many  evidences  extant,  both  among  the 
now  majestic  ruins  of  the  eastern  world,  and  in  the 


pages  of  historical  writers,  to  prore  that  the  first  ap- 
proach of  civilisation  among  the  Hellenes  was  from  the 
inroads  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Bulwer  has 
g^ven  some  very  eloquent  descriptive  passages  respect- 
ing the  early  origin  and  rise  of  the  Grecian  mythology, 
with  its  effects  upon  them  as  a  social  people :  some  of 
these  we  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  transfer  to  our 
pages,  they  will  afford  the  best  examples  of  that  style 
of  composition  in  which  he  alone  excels.  We  are  at 
present  considering  his  work  as  one  of  history,  and 
can,  therefore,  only  quote  those  passages  which  bear 
upon  that  point*  The  subjects  of  the  heroic  age  when 
Greece  first  put  on  the  helmet  and  awoke  the  world  by 
the  martial  echoes  of  her  renown,  are  slightly  passed 
over ;  as  are  also  the  heroes  of  those  times,  Theseus 
and  Minos;  respecting  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  ambigu* 
ously  asserted,  that  "all  accounts  are  uncertain." 
The  constitution  of  ancient  Sparta,  and  the  life  of 
Lycurgus,  are  but  slightly  dwelt  upon ;  the  narrative 
of  the  Spartan  war  is  tamely  told;  the  martial  deeds 
of  those  heroes  of  a  thousand  fights  find  no  responsive 
echo  in  the  writer's  bosom.  But  if,  in  the  historical 
part  of  the  narrative,  we  do  not  consider  Mr.  Bulwer 
as  successful,  we  are  happy  to  meet  with  some  pas- 
sages in  the  chapter  on  the  state  of  letters  in  Greece, 
which  abound  with  that  beautiful  prose-poetry  which 
is  so  peculiarly  his  own.  Of  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
Greece  he  thus  writes  :— 

"  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  lyrical  poetry  can  onlv 
be  understood  by  remembering  its  inseparable  connexion  with 
music ;  and  the  general  application  of  both,  not  only  to  religious, 
but  political  purposes.  The  Dorian  states  regarded  the  lyre  and 
the  song  as  powerftil  instruments  upon  the  education,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  national  character  of  their  citiaeos.  With  them 
these  acts  were  watched  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and  the 
poet  acquired  something  of  the  social  rank,  and  aimed  at 
much  of  the  moral  design  of  a  statesman  and  a  legislator; 
while,  in  the  Ionian  states,  the  wonderfVil  stir  and  agitation,  the 
changes  and  experiments  In  government,  the  rapid  growth  in 
luxury,  commerce,  and  civilisation,  afforded  to  a  poetry,  which 
was  not,  as  with  us,  considered  a  detached,  unsocial,  and  solitary 
art,  but  which  was  associated  with  every  event  of  actual  life- 
occasions  of  vast  variety— themes  of  universal  animation.  The 
eloquence  of  poetry  will  always  be  more  exciting  in  its  appeala 
— ^the  love  for  poetry  always  more  dlfibsed  throughout  a  people 
in  proportion  as  it  is  less  written  than  recited.  How  few  even 
at  this  day  will  read  a  poem  1— what  crowds  will  listen  to  a  song  I 
Recitation  transfers  the  stage  of  eflSect  from  the  closet  to  the 
multitude— the  public  becomes  an  audience,  the  poet  an  orator ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  poetry  thus  created,  embody* 
ing  the  most  vivid,  popular,  animated  subjects  of  interest,  was 
united  with  all  the  pomp  of  festival  and  show— all  the  grandest, 
the  most  elaborate,  and  artful  efiects  of  music — ^we  may  under- 
stand why  the  true  genius  of  lyrical  composition  has  passed  for 
ever  away  from  the  modern  world." 

The  second  book  in  the  first  yolimie  opens  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Cylon,  the  democrat,  who,  by  stratagem, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  was  enabled  to 
overturn  the  oligarchic  government  of  Athens — ^to 
conquer  the  Archons,  who  then  possessed  the  supreme 
power  and  controL  This  brings  us  to  the  first  appear^ 
ance  of  Solon,  **  a  man  of  distinguished  birth,  in- 
directly descended  from  the  last  of  the  Athenian 
kings."  He  was  supposed  to  have  incurred  the  con- 
secrating misfortune  of  insanity,  and  appeared  in  the 
market-place  wearing  a  cap — the  peculiar  badge  that 
distinguished 'the  sick.  He  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude  in  a  poem,  upon  the  loss  of  Salamis,  re- 
proving the  people  for  their  cowardice,  and  inviting 
them  to  war.  Weak  and  degenerate  as  was  the  temper 
of  an  Athenian  mob  in  those  days,  he  was  applauded 
to  the  very  echo  of  the  popular  applause.  A  maritime 
expedition  was  immediately  decreed  and  planned,  and 
Solon  was  invested  with  the  command.  This  was  the 
first  decisive  step  taken  by  him  to  obtain  the  supreme 
command  over  tiie  state  and  the  city.  His  life,  and  the 
adventurous  narrative  in  which  it  is  clothed,  is  well 
described,  and  the  summary  of  his  character  affords  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  author's  style  of  com- 
position. 
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"  Afreeablv  to  the  thoory  of  his  fliTDtiitte  maadm,  whkh 

moderation  the  essence  of  wiidom,  he  aeems  to  have  generally 
fkroured  in  politics  the  middle  party;  and,  in  his  own  actions, 
fo  have  been  singular  ftv  that  energy  whieh  is  the  equilibrium 
botween  energy  and  rashness*  Elevated  into  supreme  and  un- 
questioned power— urged  on  all  sides  to  pass  trom  the  office  of 
the  legislator  to  the  dignity  of  the  prince— 4iis  ambition  nerer 
passed  the  line  which  his  virtue  dictated  to  his  genius.  His 
natural  genius  was  versatile  and  luxuriant.  As  an  orator  he 
was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  originated  the  litfical  and 
brilliant  rhetoric  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  Athenians. 
As  a  poet,  we  have  the  assurance  of  Plato,  that  eould  he  have 
devoted  himself  solely  to  the  art,  even  Homer  would  not  have 
excelled  him.  As  a  soldier  he  appears  to  have  been  a  dexterous 
master  of  the  tactics  of  that  primitive  days  in  which  military 
science  consisted  chiefly  in  the  stratagems  of  •  feady  wit  and 
bold  invention.  As  a  negotiator,  the  success  with  which,  out  of 
elements  so  Jarring  and  distracted,  he  created  an  harmonious 
system  of  society  and  law,  is  an  unanswerable  evidence,  not 
more  of  the  soundness  of  his  theories,  than  of  his  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind.  He  was  no  gloomy  asoetio,  such  aa  a 
false  phfiosophv  produces,  affecting  the  barren  sublimity  of  an 
indolent  seclusion ;  open  of  access  to  all,  free  and  firank  of 
demeanour,  he  found  wisdom  as  much  in  the  market-place  aa 
In  the  cell.  He  aped  no  coxcombical  contempt  of  pleasure,  no 
fanatical  disdain  of  wealth,  hospitable,  and  even  sumptuous,  in 
his  habits  of  life,  he  seemed  desirous  of  proving  that  truly  to  be 
wise  is  honestly  to  enjoy.  However  he  might  feign  or  dissimu- 
late, the  end  before  him  was  invarlablv  excellent  and  patriotie  i 
and  the  purity  of  his  private  morals  harmonised  with  that  of 
his  politlBal  ambition.  What  Socrates  was  to  the  philosophy  of 
zeflectlon,  Solon  was  to  the  philosophy  of  action." 

Wc  hftve  already  spoken  of  the  character  of  Herodo- 
fas,  as  ooniidered  by  tome  eminent  critical  authorities ; 
our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  jndge  wherein  Mr« 
Bnlwer  differs  from  themi  by  the  snbjoined  extract  :^ 

*'  It  was  nearly  a  century  after  the  invention  of  prose,  and  of 
historical  composition,  and  with  the  guides  and  examples  of 
many  writers,  not  uncelebrated  in  their  day,  before  his  emulation, 
that  Herodotus  first  made  known  to  the  Grecian  public,  ana 
according  to  all  probable  evidence,  at  the  Olympic  games,  a 
portion  of  that  work  which  drew  fbrth  the  tears  or  Thucydides, 
and  f\imlshed  the  imperishable  model  of  picturesque  and  faith- 
ful narrative.  This  happened  in  a  brilliant  period  of  Athenian 
history;  it  was  in  the  same  year  as  the  battle  of  (Enophyta, 
when  Athens  gave  laws  and  constitutions  to  Boeotia,  and  the 
recall  of  Clmon  established  for  herself  both  liberty  and  order. 
The  youth  of  Herodotus  was  passed  while  the  glory  of  the 
Persian  war  yet  lingered  over  Greece,  and  while  the  ascendency 
of  Athens  commenced  a  new  era  of  civilisation.  His  genius 
drew  the  vital  breath  trom  an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  The  desire 
Of  wild  adventure  still  existed,  and  the  romantic  expedition  of 
the  Athenians  into  Egypt  had  served  to  strengthen  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Greeks  and  that  imposing  and  interesting 
land.  The  rise  of  the  Greek  drama  with  ^schylus,  probably 
contributed  to  give  effbct,  colour,  and  vigour  to  the  style  of 
Herodotus.  And  something,  almost  of  the  ari  of  the  contempo- 
raneous Sophocles,  may  be  traced  in  the  easy  skill  of  his  narra- 
tives, and  the  magic,  yet  tranquil  energy  of  his  descriptions. 

"  Though  Dorian  by  ancient  descent,  it  was  at  Halicamassus, 
In  Carla,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  Herodotus  was  bom ;  nor  does 
his  style,  nor  do  his  views,  indicate  that  he  derived  fh>m  the 
origin  of  his  fkmlly  anv  of  the  Dorian  peculiarities.  His  parents 
were  distinguished  alike  by  birih  and  fortune.  Early  in  life, 
those  internal  commotions,  to  which  all  the  Gredan  towns  were 
Bubiecled,  and  which  crushed  for  a  time  the  liberties  of  his 
native  cltv,  drove  him  ftom  Hallcaraassus ;  and,  suffisring  ttom 
tyrannv,  he  became  inspired  by  that  enthusiasm  for  freedom 
which  bums  throughout  liis  immortal  work.  During  his  exUe, 
he  travelled  through  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia, — through 
Scythia.  Asia,  and  Egypt.  Thus  he  collected  the  materials  of 
his  work,  which  is,  in  Ikct,  a  book  of  travels  narrated  historically. 
If  we  do  not  r^ect  the  story  that  he  read  a  portion  of  his  work 
at  the  Olympian  games,  whenThucydides,  one  of  his  listners,  was 
yet  a  boy,  and  If  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been  about  fif- 
teen, this  anecdote  ia  calculated  to  bear  the  date  of  the  81st 
Olympiad,  B.C.  456,  when  Herodotus  was  twenty-eight. 

^*  The  chief  residence  of  Herodotus  was  at  Samoa,  until  a 
revolution  broke  out  at  Halicamassus.  The  people  conspired 
against  their  tyrant  Sygdamis.  Herodotus  repaired  to  his  native 
dty,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  finally  sue- 
oeeded  in  restoring  the  popular  government.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  left  to  enjoy  the  liberties  he  had  assisted  to  acquire 
Ibr  his  feUow-citisens :  some  intrigue  of  the  counter-party  drove 
him  a  second  time  into  exile.  Repairing  to  Athens,  he  read 
the  continuation  of  his  history  at  the  festival  of  the  Panathena. 
It  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  applause ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  people  solemnly  conferred  upou  the  man  who  had 
Immortalised  their  achievements  againat  the  Mode,  the  gift  of 
ten  talents.  The  disposition  of  this  remarkable  man,  like  that 
of  all  travellers,  inclined  to  enterprise  and  adventure,— his  early 
wanderings,  his  later  vicissitudes,  seem  to  have  confirmed  a 
temperament  originally  restless  and  inquisitive.  Accordingly, 
In  his  forty-first  year,  he  Joined  the  Athenian  emlgrators,  that 
in  the  south  of  Italy  established  a  colony  at  Thurium. 

*'  At  Thurium,  Herodotus  ^panntly  passed  the  remainder  of 


hia  life,  thoogh  whether  his  tomb  was  baflttb«%  or  ia  Athns. 
is  a  matter  of  dispute.  These  particulars  of  his  lUk,  aet  ua. 
interesting  in  themselvaa,  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  the  clisncta 
of  his  writings.  Their  charm  consists  in  the  eansstncss  of  s 
man  who  describes  countries  as  an  eye-witness,  sad  eveati  u 
one  accustomed  to  participate  In  them.  The  lift,  the  rsdaen, 
the  vigour  of  an  adventurer  and  wanderer,  glow  in  eveiy  pa|i. 
He  has  none  of  the  refining  disquisitions  that  ars  bora  g(  tlw 
doeet.  He  painta  history,  rather  than  descants  on  it;  he  throvi 
the  oolourings  of  a  mind,  unconadously  poetic,  over  sU  ks 
describee.  Now  a  sddier— now  a  priest— now  a  patriot— h«  k 
always  a  poet,  if  rarely  a  phllosi^her.  He  narrates  like  s  vltr 
ness,  unlike  Thucydidee,  who  sums  up  like  a  Judge.  No  writer 
ever  made  so  beautiful  an  application  of  superstitions  to  trntk. 
His  verv  credulities  have  a  philosophy  of  their  own;  sb4 
modem  historians  have  hcted  unwisely  in  disdaining  ths  oecs- 
sional  repetition  even  of  his  fables.  For  if  his  truths  recoid  Un 
events,  his  fables  paint  the  manners  and  the  opinions  of  tke 
time;  and  tho  laat  flU  up  the  hiatory  of  which  evenU  are  oo^ 
the  skeleton. 

"  To  aooount  for  his  frequent  use  of  dialogue,  andhlsdismatk 
affect  of  narrative,  we  must  remember  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
work  of  Herodotus  was  suldected.  Every  author,  uneooKiooilj 
to  himself,  consults  the  tastes  of  those  he  addrcMfes.  No  nnitt 
coterie  of  scholars,  no  scrupulous  and  critical  inquiries,  vui* 
the  ordeal  Uerodotua  underwent.  His  chronicles  were  not  dli- 
sertations  to  be  coldly  pondered  over,  and  seepticslly  conned, 
they  were  read  aloud  at  aolemn  ilsstivals  to  listening  thouundi; 
they  were  to  arrest  the  curiosi^ — to  amuse  the  impatieooe— tt 
stir  the  wonder  of  a  lively  and  motlev  crowd.  Thus  the  his- 
torian naturally  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  tale-teller:  and  he  vh 
driven  to  embellish  his  history  with  the  romantic  legend-thi 
awftil  superstition— the  gossip  anecdote — which  yet  charsctcriM 
the  stories  of  the  popuiar  and  oral  fictionist,  in  the  basaari  of  the 
Mussulman,  or  on  the  sea-sands  of  Sicily :  still  it  hst  bees 
lightly  said,  that  a  Judicious  reader  Is  not  easily  kd  attrtj  fay 
Herodotus  in  important  particulars.  His  descriptions  of  locslitici, 
of  numners,  and  of  customs,  are  singularly  correct ;  and  modem 
travellers  can  yet  trace  the  vestiges  of  his  fidelity.  As  the  hit. 
torian,  therefore,  was  in  some  measure  an  orator,  so  hU  still 
was  to  be  manifest  in  the  arts  which  keep  alive  the  attention  el 
an  audience.  Hence  Herodotus  continually  alms  at  the  p^ 
turesque ;  he  gives  us  the  very  words  of  his  actors,  snd  asrrues 
the  secrets  of  Impenetrable  palaces,  with  as  much  slmpUeUyiad 
earnestness,  aa  if  he  had  been  placed  behind  the  arras." 

Oar  limits  will  only  allow  of  the  following  extract^ 
from  a  very  accurate  and  spirited  translation  of  lone 
of  the  *'  Tragedies  of  JSschyliia  and  Sophocles/'  la 
the  account  of  the  "  Agamemnon,"  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing lyrical  passage  of  the  answer  of  ClytemDestnto 
the  Chorus,  who  demanded  what  messsge  coaTcytd 
the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Troy, 


^i!r 


the  Fire-god  sent,  it  came ; 


From  watch  to  watch  it  leaned  that  ligh^ 
As  a  rider  rode  the  flame  1 
It  shot  through  the  startled  sky, 

And  the  torch  of  that  blaaing  glory 
Old  Lenmos  caught  on  high, 

On  its  holy  promontory: 
And  sent  it  on,  the  Jocund  sign. 
To  Athos,  Mount  of  Jove  divine. 
Wildly  the  while,  it  rose  from  the  isle. 
Bo  that  the  might  of  the  Journeying  sight 
Skimmed  over  the  back  of  the  gleaming  briael 

Farther  and  farther  speeds  It  on, 
TIU  the  watch  that  keep  Maeistaa'  steep— 
See  it  burst,  like  a  blazing  sun ! 
Doth  Maelstas  sleep 
On  his  tower-dad  steep? 
No!  rapid  and  red  doth  the  wild-fire  sweep; 
It  fiashea  afar,  on  the  wayward  stream 
Of  the  wild  Euripus,  the  rushing  beam  I 
It  rouses  the  light  on  Meesapion's  height. 
And  they  feed  Its  breath  with  iU  witheied  hsatfe. 
But  it  may  not  stay  I 
And  away— away— 
It  bounds  in  its  freshening  might 

Silent  and  soon, 
Like  a  broadened  moon, 
It  passes  in  sheen,  Asopus  green. 
And  bursts  on  Clthseron  grey! 
The  warder  wakes  to  the  signal  rays. 
And  it  swoops  from  the  hill  with  a  broader  blaae, 
On— on  the  fiery  Glory  rode— 
Thy  lonely  lake,  GoryBpes,  glowed— 
To  Megara's  mount  it  camej 
They  feed  it  again, 
And  it  streams  amain — 
A  giant  beard  of  Flame  I 
The  headland  clift  that  darkly  down 
O'er  the  Suronie  waters  frown, 
Are  passed  with  the  swift  one's  lurid  «tn«f* 
And  the  huge  look  glaift  on  the  glailBi  tmi 
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Vnjth  nlgliUer  mAreb  and  fleieer  power 
It  gained  Arachne's  neighbouring  tower— 
llience  on  our  Argive  roof  its  crest  it  wen, 
Of  Ida's  fire  the  long  descended  Son  I 

Brigbt  Harbinger  of  glory  and  of  Joy  I 
80  first  and  last  with  equal  honour  crowned, 
In  solemn  feasts  the  race>toreh  circles  round. 
And  these,  ny  heralds!  this  my  sigv  ov  feao«; 
Xa  I  while  we  breathe,  the  Tletor-Ionla  of  Greece, 

Btalk  in  stem  tumult  through  the  halls  of  Troy  t** 

In  that  bMUtifal  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  the  **  (Edi- 
pm  at  Gdonofl,"  we  meet  with  the  following  lyrical 
paesage,  that  Sophocles  ii  said  to  have  read  to  hii 
jttdges,  before  whom  he  waa  aooosed  of  dotage.  It  ia 
a  beautifal  description  of  **  the  white  Cc^onos." 

**  Where  ever  «nd  aye,  through  the  greenest  vale, 
Ouah  the  waUing  notes  of  the  nightingale, 
From  her  home,  where  the  dark-hued  ivy  weaves, 
With  the  grove  of  the  god,  a  night  of  leaves ; 
And  the  vines  blossom  out  from  the  lonely  glade. 
And  the  suns  of  the  siuimer  are  dim  in  the  shade. 
And  the  storms  of  the  winter  have  never  a  breeze. 
That  ean  shiver  a  leaf  fh>m  the  channed  trees. 
For  there,  O  ever  there, 
With  that  fair  mountain  throng, 
Who  his  sweet  nurses  were, 
Wild  Bacchus  holds  his  court,  the  oonteioms  woods 
among  1 
Daintily,  ever  there. 
Crown  of  the  mighty  goddesses  of  old. 
Clustering  Narcissus  with  his  glorious  hues, 
Springs  from  his  bath  of  heaven's  delicious  dewsj 
And  the  aay  crocus  sheds  his  rays  of  gold. 
And  wandering  there  for  ever, 

The  fountains  are  at  play, 
And  CepUsus  feeds  his  river 
From  their  sweet  urns,  dAy  by  day. 
The  river  knows  no  death ; 
Adown  the  rale  the  lapsing  waters  glide, 
And  the  pure  rain  of  that  pellucid  tide 

Calls  the  ripe  beauty  from  the  heart  of  earth, 
While  by  the  banks  the  Muses'  choral  train 
Are  dally  heard— and  there,  Love  checks  her  golden 
rein." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  complete  one  in  aoy  respect ;  and,  in 
committing  Uie  error  of  throwing  the  most  powerful 
points  of  historic  detail  and  narrative  orer  the  two  eras 
which  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Athenian  people 


only,  the  author  has  omitted  ahnost  every  point,  ex- 
cepting the  bare  mention  of  the  events  which  followed 
the  genesis  of  the  one,  and  prophesied  the  ezode 
of  the  other.  The  terminating  points  of  the  chain  may 
be  of  pure  gold,  though  mixed  withal  with  much  alloy  1 
the  connectiDg  links  are  of  the  baser  and  more  impure 
metal  of  iron.  When  the  first  glorious  gleam  of  historic 
erudition  and  narrative  shone  down  upon  the  author's 
mental  vision,  he  woke  beneath  the  beautiful  and  sted- 
fast  influence  of  its  light  1  but  its  early  brightness  soon 
wavered ;  the  flame  grew  less  intense,  till  it  almost 
faded  ere  it  sent  up  pyre-like  its  early  brightness 
again,  ere  it  died  away  into  the  shadowy  darkness  of 
oblirion.  Our  readers  will  be  prepared  for  our  asser- 
tion, that  this  very  rise  and  fall  in  those  peculiar 
points,  in  which  all  recorded  historic  excellence  con- 
sists, renders  the  work  a  very  unequal  one  in  the  im- 
pression which  it  conveys  to  the  reader's  mind  as  he 
peruses  it.  All  historical  narrative,  we  presume,  must 
have  its  peculiar  political  bias ;  of  this,  however,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  or  our  place  here  to  speak ;  we  leave 
that  task  to  those  of  our  contemporaries  whose  business 
it  more  appropriately  is  than  ours. 

Although  in  these  volumes  Mr.  Bulwer  has  made 
some  very  apposite  and  beautiful  remarks  upon  the 
literature,  religion,  and  philosophy  of  the  Athenian 
people,  yet  if  we  are  to  trust  the  preface  we  are  to  havo 
two  volumes  more,  especially  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Athenian  literature  and  philosophy ;  a  ground 
which  we  should  suppose  Mr.  Bulwer  would  occupy 
with  more  deserved  credit  to  himself.  As  an  historio 
narrative,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  we  consider 
this  work  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  one  thing  to  graft 
an  imaginative  tale,  like  ''Rienzi,"  on  a  chain  of 
events,  which  in  themselves  embody  much  that  is 
highly  chivalrous  and  romantic,  and  another  thing  to 
give  to  a  long  link  of  historical  record  that  high  fresh- 
ness and  national  characteristic  which  should  ever  be 
present  in  all  history.  If  this  work  do  not  detract 
from  what  we  suppose  we  must  term  the  **  fair  fame  " 
of  Mr.  Bulwer,  we  should  be  very  scmpuloua  in 
asserting  that  it  will  add  aught  to  it. 


SERENADE. 


<*WAn,  low,  wake  I''  for  June's  sweet  morning 
blnsheSy 

AoTora's  tints  sre  mantling  to  the  view ; 
The  son,  with  joy,  the  scenes  of  nature  flushes ; 

Oh  1  wake,  while  genUy  &lls  the  early  dew. 

Hark  I  above  the  revel  birds  are  singing, 
The  dtylark  from  his  downy  couch  up-springs, 

Marlow,  June  5th,  1837, 


Flowers  their  balmy  odours  now  are  flinging, 
Woo'd  by  the  pressure  of  a  zephyr's  wings. 

'*  Wake,  love,  waket  "  OhI  meet  the  breath  of  morn- 
ing, 

Come  pace  along  with  me  the  meadows  gay, 
The  virgin  buds  of  flowers,  thy  brows  adorning, 

Shall  waft  an  incense  to  the  god  of  day. 

T.  S. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLEES. 


pALSSTXNB.-^Inthe  Harleian  Miscellany  there  is  the 
narrative  of  an  English  pilgrim  who  visited  the  Uoly 
Land  in  the  year  1660.  The  title  of  this  singular  work 
is,  "^  True  and  Strange  Diecouree  qfthe  Travele  qf 
Two  Bngliek  PUgrima^  what  admirable  accidente  befell 
ihem  im  their  Jmnmiejf  toward*  Jeruealem,  Sfc,  written 
by  Henry  Timberlake.  He  gives  the  following  pious 
reasons  for  the  existing  sterility  he  witnessed,  in  com- 
parison with  its  ancient  productiveness: — *'  My  opinion 
is,  that  when  it  was  fruitful,  and  a  land  that  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey,  in  those  days  God  blessed  it, 
and  that  as  then  they  followed  his  commandments ;  but 
now  bdiig  inhabited  by  infidels,  who  profane  the 


name  of  Christ,  and  live  in  all  filthy  and  beastly  manner, 
God  curseth  it,  and  so  it  is  made  barren ;  for  it  is  so 
barren  that  I  could  get  no  bread  when  I  came  into  it. 
One  night,  as  I  lodged  short  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  place 
called,  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  Cuda  Chenaleb,  I  sent 
out  my  Moor  to  a  house  not  far  from  the  place  where 
we  had  pitched  our  tents,  to  get  some  bread,  and  he 
brought  me  word  that  there  was  no  bread  there  to  be 
had,  and  that  the  man  of  that  house  did  never  eat 
bread  in  all  his  life,  but  only  dried  dates,  nor  any  of 
his  household ;  whereby  you  may  partly  perceive  the 
barrenness  of  the  country  at  this  day;  only,  as  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  curse  of  God  that  lyeth  upon  the  same; 
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for  that  they  me  the  lin  of  Sodom  And  Cbmorrah  Tery 
much  in  that  coimtry,  whereby  the  poor  ChristianB  who 
inhabit  therein  are  glad  to  marry  their  daughters  at 
twelve  yean  of  age  unto  Chrittians.  And  to  conclude 
there  ii  not  that  ain  in  the  world,  but  it  ie  used  there 
among  those  infidels  that  now  inhabit  therein,  and  yet 
it  is  ^ed.  Terra  Sancta,  and,  in  the  Arabian  tongue, 
Cnthea,  which  is  the  Holy  Land,  bearing  the  name 
only,  and  no  more,  for  ell  holiness  is  clean  banished 
from  thence  by  those  thieyes,  filthy  Turks  and  infidels, 
that  inhabit  the  same.  Having  my  certificate  sealed 
by  the  guardian,  and  a  letter  delivered  unto  me,  to 
show  that  I  had  washed  myself  in  the  river  Jordan  I 
departed  from  Jerusalem.*' 

Fire  Flibs. — In  Jamaica,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  fire-flies  are  seen  in  the  evening  in  great 
abundance.  When  they  settle  on  the  ground,  the  bull- 
frog greedily  devours  them,  which  seems  to  have  given 
origin  to  a  curious,  though  very  cruel,  method  of  de- 
stroying these  animals : — if  red-hot  pieces  of  chareoal 
be  thrown  towards  them  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
they  leap  at  them,  and  hastily  swallow  them  mis- 
taking them  for  fire-flies,  and  are  burnt  to  death. — 
Darwm, 

Inhabitants  op  the  Fbbob  Islands. — ^They  have 
one  method  of  dividing  time  peculiar  to  themselves: 
they  reckon  the  day  and  night  by  eight  Skier  of  three 
hours  each ;  the  Skten  again  are  reduced  into  halves, 
and  are  named  according  to  the  point  of  the  compass 
where  the  sun  is  at  the  time ;  for  example,  east-north- 
east is  half-past  four  in  the  morning;  east  is  six; 
east-south-east,  half-past  seven. — Landt'i  Deaer^- 
turn. 

Lapland. — In  Lapland,  during  the  summer,  a  bed 
of  moss  is  as  much  prized  as  a  heather-bed  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  The  Laplanders  also  employ 
it  as  a  substitute  for  bed-clothes  in  the  cradles  of  their 
infants.  In  some  places  in  England,  where  the 
Poijftrickum  commune  grows  luxuriantly,  it  is  made 
into  brooms.  Mosses  have  also,  to  a  trifling  extent, 
been  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  former  days  great  medical 
virtues  were  attributed  to  them. 

Singular  Eppbcts  op  Cold. — ^The  following  cir- 
cumstance will  serve  to  illustrate  the  absolute  necessity 
of  exercise  during  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  extreme 
cold.  Dr.  Solander,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others, 
during  their  botanical  excursions  on  the  heights  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  were  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  Dr. 
Solander,  who  had  more  than  once  crossed  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  Sweden  and  Norway,  well  knew 
that  extreme  cold  produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness 
almost  irresistible  ;  he  therefore  conjured  them  to  keep 
always  in  motion,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost  them, 
and  whatever  relief  they  might  be  promised  by  an 
inclination  to  sleep.  "  Whoever  sits  down  will  sleep," 
says  he,  "  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more." 
Thus,  at  once  admonished  and  alarmed,  they  set  for- 
ward ;  but  while  they  were  still  upon  the  naked  rock, 
and  before  they  had  got  among  the  bushes,  the  cold 
was  so  intense  as  to  produce  the  effects  which  had  been 
most  dreaded.  Dr.  Solander  was  the  first  who  found 
the  inclination — against  which  he  had  warned  others — 
irresistible,  and  insisted  upon  being  suffered  to  lie 
down.  Mr.  Banks  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph  Banks) 
entreated  and  remonstrated  in  vain ;  down  he  lay  upon 
the  ground,  which  was  covered  with  snow ;  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  friend  could  keep  him  from  sleeping. 
One  of  his  black  servants  began  to  linger,  baring  suf- 
fered from  the  cold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doctor. 
Partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  force,  the  party 
made  them  go  forward.   Soon,  however,  they  dedared 


they  would  go  no  farther.  Mr.  Banks  had  recoune 
again  to  entreaty  and  expostulation,  but  these  pro- 
duced  no  effect,  when  the  black  was  told,  that  if  ke 
did  not  go  on  he  would  shortly  be  froien  to  death,  he 
answered,  **  that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  lie 
down  and  die."  The  Doctor  did  not  explicitly  re- 
nounoe  his  life ;  he  said  he  would  go  on,  bat  that  he 
must  first  take  some  "sleep,"  though  he  had  before 
told  the  company,  '*  to  sleep  was  to  perish."  They 
both  shortly  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  :  and  after  fire 
minutes,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  happily  succeeded  in  wak- 
ing Dr.  Solander,  who  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  muscles  were  so  shrunk,  that  his  shoes 
fell  from  his  feet ;  but  every  attempt  to  relieve  the 
unfortunate  black  proved  unsuccessfuL 

An  Elbctric  Ebl. — ^The  governor  at  New  Am. 
sterdam  has  a  large  electric  eel,  which  he  has  kept  for 
several  years  in  a  tub  made  for  that  purpose,  pbced 
under  a  small  shed  near  to  the  house.  This  fish  pos- 
sesses strong  electrical  powers,  and  often  causes  scenes 
of  diversion  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  in 
struck  with  astonishment  at  its  qualities,  and  believe 
it  to  be  in  league  with  some  evil  spirit.  Two  isilon, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  snimil, 
were  one  day  told  to  fetch  an  eel  which  was  lying  in  i 
tub  in  the  yard,  and  give  it  to  the  cook  to  dress  for 
dinner.  It  is  a  strong  fish,  of  seven  or  eight  poosds 
weight,  and  gives  a  severe  shock  on  being  tonched, 
particidarly  ^  at  all  irritated  or  enraged.  The  sailon 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  shed  than  one  of  them 
plunged  his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  to  seiie  the 
eel,  when  he  received  a  blow  which  benumbed  his 
whole  arm.  Without  knowing  what  it  was,  he  stsrted 
from  the  tub,  shaking  his  fingers,  and  holding  his  elbow 
with  his  other  hand,  crying  out,  **  I  say,  Jack,  what  i 
thump  he  fetched  me  with  his  tail ! "  His  messmite, 
laughing  at  "  such  a  foolish  notion,"  next  pat  don 
his  hand  to  reach  out  the  eel,  but  receiving  a  simihr 
shock,  he  snapped  his  fingers  likewise,  and  ran  of, 
crying  out,  *'  Why,  he  did  give  you  a  thump !  He's 
a  fighting  fellow ;  he  has  fetched  me  a  broadside  too. 
Let's  both  have  a  haul  at  him  together.  Jack,  then  «e 
shall  board  his  slippery  carcase,  spite  of  his  rudder." 
Accordingly  they  both  plunged  their  hands  into  ^ 
tub,  and  seized  the  fish  by  a  full  grasp  round  the  body. 
This  was  rougher  treatment  than  he  commonly  expe- 
rienced ;  and  he  returned  it  with  a  most  riolent  shock, 
which  soon  caused  them  to  quit  their  hold.  For  s 
moment  they  stood  aghast,  then  rubbing  their  srms, 
holding  their  elbows,  and  shaking  their  fingers,  they 
capered  about  with  pain  and  amazement,  swearing  that 
their  arms  were  broken,  and  that  it  was  the  evil  spirit 
in  the  tub,  in  the  shape  of  an  eel.  They  now  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  a  simple  blow  of  the  tail  which 
they  had  felt  before ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  i^n 
to  try  again  to  take  out  the  fi^,  but  stole  away,  rsb- 
bing  their  elbows,  and  abusing  *'  the  triek  about  the 
cook  and  the  eel." 

The  form  of  this  fish  is  not  so  round  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon eel ;  the  head  is  flatter,  as  is  likewise  the  tail,  tsd 
much  broader ;  the  sides  are  less  convex  and  deeper ; 
the  back  is  wide,  and  the  body  tapen  down  somewbst 
abruptly,  terminating  at  the  belly  in  a  thin  membrase, 
forming  a  kind  of  fin.  The  shock  commumcBted  is 
sometimes  very  powerful,  smd  precisely  resembles  that 
from  the  electrical  machine,  and  may  be  received  both 
from  contact  and  by  means  of  conductors.  Tins  fish 
once  gave  me  a  severe  blow  from  touching  it  in  the 
water  with  the  end  of  a  polished  ramrod. — Pineittrt* 
Notei  on  the  Weet  Indiee. 
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CHAPTBB  II. 


What  method,  then,  do  you  recommend?  We 
will  explain  ourselves.  Of  systems  of  mental 
philosophy  we  are  utterly  cured :  we  disbelieve 
them  all,  and  yet  think  that  most  of  them  con- 
tain something  good,  and  have,  like  all  other 
evils,  done  some  good  to  the  world ;  for  the  de- 
monstration of  folly  is  as  necessary  to  our  wis- 
dom and  happiness,  as  the  proof  of  truth.  We 
consider  that  the  unity  of  the  mind  has  been 
overlooked,  and  that  it  has  led  to  a  barbarous 
nomenclature,  which,  however  philosophical,  is 
as  likely  to  mislead  as  if  we  should  apply  fifty 
different  names  to  any  simple  thing  which  we 
would  teach  our  child.  The  customary  effects 
of  these  philosophies  would  lead  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  mind  is  a  kind  of  house  of 
manifold  compartments,  of  which  one  is  devoted 
to  judgment,  another  to  fancy,  a  third  to  will, 
a  fotlrth  to  consciousness,  a  fifth  to  attention, 
a  sixth  to  memory,  and  so  forth  ; — an  improve- 
ment on  the  Saxon  Nifileim:  or  the  mind  is 
often  described  as  if  it  were  a  machine,  of  which 
one  part  is  to  roll,  another  to  strike,  a  third  to 
shape,  &c.:  all  this  must  mislead  except  very 
cautiously  employed,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  error  which  we  condemn. 

TUB    THINKING    POWER. 

The  mind  thinks,  whether  by  an  effort  in 
which  a  part  only  or  all  its  powers  (if  there  be 
any  division)  is  engaged,  we  do  not  know.  The 
power  of  thinking,  like  all  other  powers,  depends 
for  its  growth  on  proper  exercise,  and  the  want 
of  that  exercise  will  either  limit  the  development 
of  the  power,  or  bring  it  into  a  state  of  use- 
lessness.  We  recommend,  then,  some  well-written 
treatise,  (not  on  mathematics,  however,  at  first,) 
as  "  Campbell's  Treatise  on  Miracles ;"  "  Moses 
Lowman*5  Demonstration;**  "  Para's  work  on 
Testimony  f  "  Chillingworth's  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants.'* «« Justin  Martyr's  Apology;"  •*  Er- 
skine  on  Internal  Evidence;"  "  Butlefs  Ana- 
logy ;"  "  Foster's  Essays;"  "  Beattie  on  Truth  ;" 
"  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,"  with  "  Paine's 
Answer ;"  "  Claude  on  the  Reformation  ;"♦  «  Sir  T. 
Browne's  Urn  Burial ;"  "  the  works  of  Ganganelli ;" 
•*  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,"  &c.  &c.  We  have 
mentioned  these  works,  because  they  are  speci- 
mens of  different  styles  on  different  subjects,  but 
the  piece,  to  be  attractive,  must  depend  on  the 
taste  of  the  reader.  Let  every  word  and  sentence 
be  thoroughly  understood,  the  connexion  of  them 
perceived,  the  dependence  examined,  the  proofs 
compared  with  the  objections,  the  conclusions 
weighed,  and  the  premises  reviewed.  The  piece 
selected  should  not  exceed  four  moderate  pages, 
(more  or  less,  however,  according  to  the  reader's 
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convenience,)  and  not  be  studied  above  two  hours 
at  once.  Let  the  careful  reading  of  this  be  re- 
peated six  times;  this  will  serve  both  for  an 
effort  of  thought,  memory,  and  attention:  and  if 
when  committed  to  memory,  after  it  is  tho- 
roughly understood,  the  student  write  down  in 
clear  and  brief,  but  different  language,  every 
idea  contained  in  the  piece,  it  may  also  serve 
for  a  most  beneficial  exercise  in  composition. 
Then  let  its  grammar  be  examined  word  by  word, 
every  declination  parsed,  and  the  rule  to  every 
example  be  perfectly  understood.  Let  another 
piece  be  then  selected  and  dealt  with  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  and  the  result  would  confer,  if 
this  habit  were  rigidly  and  conscientiously  pur- 
sued for  18  or  20  months,  a  greater  benefit  for 
life  on  the  student,  than  a  bursarship  in  Scotland, 
or  a  scholarship  in  Cambridge,  for  ten  times  that 
period,  spent  in  the  usual  method  of  students 
and  learners, 

THE    IMAGINATION 

Is  as  much  a  primary  element  of  mind  as  the 
preceding,  and  it  varies  as  much  in  the  degrees 
of  its  original  gift  and  subsequent  improvement.* 

For  the  original  peculiarities  of  mind  we  can 
seldom  account,  but  we  have  the  happiness  of 
being  able  to  modify  them  by  a  judicious  use 
of  stimulating  or  opiatising  discipline.  Is  our 
reader  of  fancy  too  active?  We  advise  him  to 
write  down  all  his  thoughts  that  he  thinks  the 
best,  and  then  compare  them  with  such  of  the 
best  passages  in  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bums, 
Spenser,  or  Cowper,  as  bear  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  make  them  undergo  review,  as  we  recom- 
mended in  the  previous  paragraph,  lliis  often 
repeated,  we  are  sure  will  cure  the  riot  of  re- 
bellious images ;  but  it  may  chill  their  beautiful 
parent,  the  fancy:  this  we  deprecate,  and  we 
warn  our  young  readers  against  such  a  self- 
maiming  of  the  mind,  under  pretence  of  making 
it  intellectual.  Does  our  reader  complain  of 
uninventive  and  general  torpor  of  this  power  of 
the  mind  ?  We  then  advise  two  courses :  first, 
to  force  his  mind  into  a  study  of  the  beauties  of 
natural  history.  Strange  remedy!  Marvellous 
disease  J  To  force  mind  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  world  of  panoramic  life,  every  individual 
being  of  which  might  instruct  an  angel,  and  has 
a  special  lesson*  for  man,  which  he  scorns  to 
learn,  preferring  mathematics  to  landscape,  and 
logarithms  to  the  birds  of  paradise!  If  this  be 
impracticable,  which,  however,  we  do  not  the 
less  recommend  because  it  may  be  the  antipode 

•  See  a  work  on  this  subject,  recently  publi»hed  by 
Robert  Baylcy,  P.  S.  A.,  entitled  "  Nature  coniidcred  as  a 
Revelation,"  pp.  250. 
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employment  to  what  would  be  selected  by  taste, 
we  then  advise  that  descriptions  of  natarai 
objects  should  be  read  and  compared  with  the 
things  themselves:  and  for  home  subjects,  we 
recommend  Cowley,  Bloomfield,  Bums,  Cowper, 
Ramsay,  Wordsworth,  and  Crabbe ;  and  for 
foreign  subjects,  the  tremeiiers  .*  the  student  ever 
remembering  our  advice  under  the  article  **  think- 
ing power."  Thia  will  never  roalce  him  a  Cow- 
per, or  e  Bums,  for  poeia  noMtter  is  eternally 
true,  but  it  will  give  him  a  taste  for  natural 
objects,  which  is  one  of  the  primitive  elements 
of  mental  wealth,  and  will  quicken  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  the  susceptibilities  of  beauty. 

MXVORT    AND    ATTENTION 

Are  dependent  on  the  atate  of  the  taste  and 
the  affKtions,  which  are  the  true,  indeed,  the 
only  aecurities  for  a  high  poaaession  of  memorial 
habits.  For  proof  of  oar  assertion,  we  only  beg 
the  reader  to  examine  whether  the  things  which 
he  best  remembers  are  not  those  which  he  most 
heartily  loves  or  fears  ?  and  whether  it  w  difficult 
to  secure  for  such  objects  the  exercise  of  at- 
tention? It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  our 
object,  if  we  should  succeed  in  impressing  these 
facts  relative  to  memoiy  and  attention  on  our 
yoQthfol  readea.  We  hear  on  all  sidea  com- 
plaints of  the  treacherous  memory  and  the  vo- 
latile attention ;  hence  the  intellectual  nostrums 
for  the  cure  of  these  mental  epidemics;  mnemo- 
nical  systems  to  keep  the  recollection,  while 
fancy  uses  every  art,  by  the  mixture  of  amuse- 
ment with  instmction,  to  secure  the  attention 
of  multitudes,  whom  neither  the  eonseqnenee 
nor  the  nature  of  a  aubject  would  charm.  We 
repeat,  it  will  both  show  the  importance  of  our 
subsequent  lemaiks  on  moral  education,  and 
afford  a  clue  to  the  aelf  Instraelors,  if  we  re- 
member this  fact  thoroughly,  that  the  vigour 
of  the  memory  and  attention  mainly  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  stores  which  are  collected,  or 
the  objects  studied.  The  artist  neither  feels 
the  languor  of  the  attentive  power,  nor  the  iire- 
gular  memory  when  employed  about  his  favourite 
model.  The  moat  charmless  dates  and  decisions 
are  as  faithfully  remembered  by  the  aspirant 
lawyer,  as  objecta  of  beauty  by  the  poet,  or  as 
affronts  by  the  revengeful.  Things,  which  it 
were  almost  desirable  to  forget,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable to  remember,  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon-place treasures  of  the  antiquary,  while  the 
covetous  never  forget  the  fractions  of  compound 
interest,  nor  the  frivolous,  fluttering^iAtonts^  the 
wave  of  a  handkerchief,  or  the  curve  of  an  arm. 
Let  the  young  man  then  get  his  soul  into  love 
with  knowledge,  study  its  power,  and  solace  its 
beauty  and  charms,  and  gone  for  ever  will  be 
the  disease  of  infidelity  from  his  attention  and 
memory.  Love  has  from  the  creation  had  the 
tutelage  of  these  two  powers,  and  if  he  direct, 
they  cither  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  mountain,  and 


dare  the  storm  at  home,  or  sink  to  any  degree 
without  feeling  themselves  abased. 

Now  all  this  work  is  evidently  personal  and 
must  be  self- accomplished.  The  as^tance  re- 
quired from  others  is,  after  all,  little,  soon  given, 
and  soon  exhausted :  though  we  are  aware  that 
moet  men  rather  glory  in  having  sat  at  the  feet 
of  some  Gamaliel,  or  served  under  some  tdth 
cational  Theudas  ;  that  they  have  matriculated  ia 
some  college,  or  sauntered  through  the  clasttc 
halls  of  some  ancient  university,  than  that  the 
mainspring  of  their  mind  was  elastic  enough 
to  force  them  hito  selfexpansion,  or  that  tbey 
carried  on  the  noble  work  of  aelf^ucatioo  in 
their  own  hearts  in  apite  of  the  clamouis  of  ne^ 
cesaity,  of  the  oaten  cake,  or  the  patched  ga^ 
roent,  the  jeers  of  companiona.  or  the  pity  of 
mistiUcen  friends.  But  bow  much  more  ciedlt- 
able  to  be  conscious  of  having  worked  unaided 
to  such  a  consummation,  than  to  divide  the 
honour  with  Playfair  or  Smith;  of  baring  ina8> 
tared  opposiUon  which  otheia  thought  imposii- 
bility,  and  out  of  a  mere  paaeioa  for  knowledge 
and  aelf-culture,  suffered  nothing  to  divm  our 
purpose,  damp  our  ardour*  or  to  dispirit  our  hope? 
Now  it  ia  one  of  the  great  laws  of  our  being, 
that  the  most  valuable  servicea  must  be  per* 
formed  ibr  ourselves.  The  oculist  may  mount 
the  eye  with  glaaaes  and  telescopes,  and  utter 
his  sounding  discourse  of  optical  laws,  but  the 
dullest  eye  must  exert  itself  to  give  efficacy  ia 
his  aids.  The  cook  racks  her  little  brain  for 
the  most  whimsical  modes  of  preparing  food,  but 
what  wretch  ia  so  pampered  with  servanU  as  to 
desue  another  to  eat  for  him?  The  phyaion 
counts  the  pulae,  or  meaauree  the  awell  of  the 
cheat,  but  he  cannot  make  the  one  strike  nor  the 
other  heave.  And  one  may  supply  books,  an- 
other diagrama,  a  third  inatrumenta,  hot  after  all, 
this  ia  only  doing  the  alave*a  office;  for  who  but 
the  mind  itself  can  proceed  further?  Who  ean 
do  for  his  friend  the  acte  of  thinking,  compaiing. 
or  recollecting  ?  Who  but  himself  can  feel  the 
motive  or  form  the  taate,  whet  tlie  mteUeetnal 
weapon  to  an  edge  inviaibly  keen,  or  trim  the 
fancy's  whig,  whose  feathers  are  of  *'  purple  and 
yellow  gold?"  Who  ia  to  range  the  ideas  in 
place,  or  to  make  the  mind  not  only  reflect  on 
external  objecta,  but  often  to  introvert  its  eye  on 
itself?  Who  ia  to  form  the  reaolations  sad  mo- 
dify or  increase  the  adequate  impulse?  Who? 
Not  univeraitiea  nor  titled  professors;  least  of 
all  that  daaa  of  teachers  whose  representative  ve 
often  see  in  an  upright  little  personage,  stnittiRg 
in  pedant  airs,  and  glimmering  his  ^^^^ 
throng  pedagogical  glaaaea,  too  poor  to  cast  off 
hie  scorned  avocation,  and  too  idle  to  ^  i^ 
the  fit  evening  at  the  plougH^*  «  ^.*!!1^ 
chanic'a  ahop*  wiiich  nature  evidently  iat«***J 
for  him.  Not  he,  nor  the  mere  woisUppeis* 
Homer  and  Hence,  Eadmm  and  B>"^ 
(we  mean  ye  no  wrong, ahadea  of  the  nighty  d«sd. 
to  whom  we  are  much  iaiebled,)  nar  the  ma- 
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tbesMtieal  madinftii,  who  imagines  all  knowledge 
to  be  contained  in  curves  and  parallelograms,  in 
eiibes  and  squares,  in  angles  and  segments :   but 
he  who  deares  to  be  well-educated  must  under- 
take the  greatest  part  of  the  labour  (it  is  labour 
too)  for  himsel£      For  be  is  always  present  with 
his  mind,  sees  il  at  its  sports  and  in  its  graver 
moods,  watches  what  effects  are  produced  by 
the  tempest  and  spring,  the  beauty  and  winter, 
the  revoiutions    of  a    kingdom,   or  the  laugh 
of  a  friend,  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  or  the  general 
niotioD  of  the  universe.     And  certainly  he  alone 
can  properly  adjust  the  educational  discipline. 
Who  is  conscious  of  its  favourite  aims  and  hopes, 
its  weakest  and  its  strongest  sides,  its  guilt  and 
fear,  before  what  Delilah  his  mind  falls  prostrate, 
or  under  what  influence  it  ascends?  And  who 
like  ourselves  will  feel  the  reward  of  success,  or 
the  shame  of  defaat;  is    so  interested  in  the 
qaiiity  of  our  opinions,  or  in  the  extent  of  their 
operation?  Now  who  can  possess  such  acquaint- 
aooe  with  the  heart  but  its  owner,  and  on  that 
account  alone,  who  can  pretend  to  effect  such  a 
leiies  of  intemal  changes  in  the  character,  as  self- 
education  implies,  but  ourselves?    Who  could 
have  undertaken,  with  this  view,  John  Milton, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of   self^dueation, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  uniformity  of  thinking, 
on  ill  subjects,  was  considered  more  attainable 
and  beneficial  than  it  will  ever  be  again,  at  least, 
tUl  the  whimsical  eca  of  sidereal  revolution  baa, 
like  the  ass  in  the  mill,  brought  the  univefse 
round  to  the  same  spot  in  the  circle  of  being  ? 
In  religion,  aeienee,  and  politics,  the  fashion  of 
thinking  was  then  settled,  both  by  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  by  the  customs  of  society  ;  and  to 
infract  those  laws  was  to  slip  the  pack  of  hungry 
dogs,  which  ever  bay  at  the  heels  of  fashion,  on 
the  witless  transgressor.     In  the  former  part  of 
the  life  of  Milton  the  ecclesiastical  harness  was 
still  tight  on  the  national  limbs,  and  the  papal 
Colossus  still  bestrode  the  ways  of  knowledge, 
bearing  on  its  foot  the  impudent  fie  phis  ultra, 
painted   in  letters  of  fire  and  blood.     Biilton 
emerged  from  his  study,  where  he   had   been 
woriung  his  way  down  through  the  light   but 
troublesome  strata  of  prejudice,  antiquity,  and 
tradition,  to  the  foundations  of  truth  {  in  other 
words,  self-edacating  his  mind :  and  poured  into 
^e  British  ears  such  successions  of  stately  elo- 
quence, and  original  appeal,  as  left  even  the 
•oaringa  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost**  to  feel  their 
Abadow.    Or  who  could  have  educated   Francis 
Baeoo,  who,  when  the  long  worshipped   name 
of  Aristotle  ^ed  a  sickly  light  over  the  moital 
world,  of  which  it  had  been  for  nearly  twenty 
centuries  the   ascendant  planet,  during  whicii, 
through  hia  three  &lse  systems  of  morals,  logic, 
and  physics,  Aristotle  had  exercised  a  despotism 
as  unnatural  as  his  of  Russia;  for  all  questions 
vcre  aabmitled  to  the  noisy  claptrap  of  syllo- 
gms)  and  taste  lor  metaphysical  abstractions 


had  <liverted  men's  thoughts  from  the  solid  to  the 
airy,  from  the  actual  to  the  possible : — at  this  time 
Bacon,  perceiving  that  such  a  state  of  literary  feu- 
dalism was  the  "  uitirna  Thule  "  to  improvement, 
published  his  "  Restauration  of  the  Sciences"  and 
his  Novum  Organum,  which  ultimately  blew  to  the 
regions  of  fable  the  Aristotelian  phantasmagoria, 
of  which  we  now  seldom  hear  the  mention,  ex- 
cept in  enumeration  of  antiquities  and  venerated 
shadows,  or  as  one  of  the  items  in  the  tabula 
naufragii.  Nor  did  Bacon  with  savage  and 
selfish  joy  dance  among  the  ruins  of  old  systems 
which  he  had  destroyed,  but  he  set  about  teach- 
ing the  human  mind  the  discarded  use  of  itself, 
and  proceeded  to  clear  out  the  old  highroads  of 
^uth  by  patient,  fearless,  and  persevering  labour, 
and  thus  conferred  a  greater  blessing  on  posterity, 
than  they  who  have,  in  our  own  days,  dug  out 
those  ancient  cities  of  HercuUtnmm  and  Pompeii 
from  the  cinder-mountains  with  which  their  un- 
courtly  neighbour  Vesuvius  had  sepulchred  them. 
And  have  we  not  a  still  finer  instance  of  self- 
education  in  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  a 
kind  of  god£sther  to  electricity  when  it  was  a 
science  of  guesses  and  Ik^s, — when,  bubble 
like,  it  was  merely  gay  with  the  prism  of  imagina- 
tion's hues,  and,  like  other  bright  bubbles,  in 
danger  of  destroying,  and  being  destroyed  ? — For 
he  made  the  lightnmg  itself  to  do  its  share  in  the 
demonstmtioD,  (for  genius  has  a  soldier's  courage,) 
which  if  it  had  failed  would  have  cost  him  hia 
life.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  having  risen  from  the 
daubery  of  a  pruiter's  shop  to  the  honour  of 
science,  he  then  assumed  the  ambassador's  dig^ 
nity,  and  by  hia  prescient  wisdom,  and  his  cool 
intrepidation,  he  contributed  much  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  American  Empire  on  that  level  of 
friendship  which  it  has  ever  since  sustained  with 
the  leading  courts  of  Europe.  One  still  more 
striking  instance  of  self-educated  men  is  all  we  will 
here  allude  to,  and  it  is  the  case  of  Christopher 
Colon,  or  Columbus.  He  was  a  common  weather- 
worn  sailor  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
sea  and  stars,  writh  their  consequent  phenomena, 
had  been  his  principal  books,  and  his  instructors 
experience  and  necessity.  But  he  early  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  earth  is  globular,  and  he 
studied,  with  reference  to  that  question,  the  tides, 
the  winds,  the  weeds  that  lodged  on  the  beach, 
the  occasional  pieces  of  bark,  wood,  or  rag,  that 
floated  past  him,  as  he  sat  unconsciously  plying 
with  his  oar  on  the  side  of  his  boat :  in  short, 
whatever  his  susceptible  genius  could  turn  into  a 
proof  or  probability  of  his  favourite  scheme.  And 
after  having  nursed  his  thoughts  till  he  felt  some* 
thing  like  what  Virgil  describes  of  his  wasting 
day-* 

"Etjam  summa  procul  villarum  culnunafumant^ 
Majoresfjue  oadunt  altis  de  motdibus  umhra^ 

to  be  true  of  his  life;  having  been  branded  as  a 

heretic  and  a  fool,  suffered  the  jeers  of  his  equals 
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and  the  contempt  of  his  superiors,  through  in- 
credible perseverance  lie  obtained  a  meagre 
supply  of  ships  and  men  to  explore  the  westward 
on  the  Atlantic.  Thus  went  forth  this  undaunted 
man,  and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  the 
human  form  had  shadowed  the  middle  waves  of 
that  ocean  since  the  deluge  ;  and  though  his 
men  mutinied  often,  and  murmured  always,  pro- 
testing that  there  could  be  no  possible  return, 
and  hunger  and  disease,  and  "  hope   deferred  " 


assailed  the  heart  of  Columbus,  who  from  exces* 
sive  watching  was  almost  obliged  to  prop  open 
his  sleep-courting  eye-lids, — he.  at  last,  leaped 
from  his  seat !  He  saw  the  land !  Hu  genius  was 
substantively  right ;  his  enemies  were  defeated ; 
he  was  immortal,  rewarded,  and  overcome ;— but 
he  did  not  foresee  in  the  new  world  the  extent 
of  his  triumph,  nor  hear,  as  we  do,  his  name  rise 
on  a  thousand  songs,  or  given  to  ten  thousand 
children. 


THE  ACORN. 


AN  APOLOGUE. 


**■  Thou  wast  a  Iwuble  once; — a  cup  and  ball, 
Which  babea  might  play  with; — 

Time  was  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 

Could  shake  thee  to  the  i-oot! — and  time  has  been. 

When  tempests  could  not.'* 

Cowpaa's  "  Yardley  Oak." 

A  HIGH  wind  shook  the  last  acorn  from  an 
old  Oak.  In  the  following  night,  the  tree  itself 
was  thrown  down  by  the  tempest.  It  had  lived 
through  five  centuries ;  but  though  in  that  period 
it  had  produced  millions  of  acorns,  they  had  all 
been  devoured  by  swine,  or  perished  where  they 
fell.  Yet  there  was  a  prophecy,  nearly  coeval 
with  the  deluge,  in  the  family,  that  from  the 
fruit  of  this  Oak  there  should  spring  a  mighty 
forest.  Age  after  age  the  venerable  tree,  de- 
clining in  strength,  and  decaying  from  the  core, 
till  the  shell  of  the  trunk,  and  a  stunted  branch 
bearing  six  leaves  and  a  single  acorn,  were  all 
the  insignia  of  its  ancient  honours;  age  after 
age  the  venerable  tree  looked  anxiously  for  tokens 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  in  the  growth 
of  some  sapling  from  one  of  its  acorns.  '*  Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  but  when  the 
desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life."  The  old 
Oak  knew  this ;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  its 
existence  believing  that  He  who  had  promised 
could  not  fail  to  perform,  it  prayed,  even  as  it 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  that  its  orphan  off- 
spring, the  sole  survivor  of  its  stock,  might  in 
due  time  be  quickened,  shoot  up,  and  become 
the  parent  of  a  great  family.  While  it  was  pray- 
ing, the  sap  ceased  to  circulate  through  its  rigid 
veins,  and  the  old  Oak  died,  lamented  by  all 
the  trees  of  the  field.  A  hoary-headed  man, 
who  appeared  as  far  stricken  in  years  as  the  tree 
itself,  though  but  an  infant  in  comparison  with 
it,  removed  the  relics,  and  built  an  hermitage  of 
them  in  a  solitary  corner  of  his  grounds,  whither 
he  was  wont  to  retire  for  devotion,  and  where 
he  was  at  length  found  dead,  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  with  the  expression  of  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality on  his  countenance. 

The  solitary  Acorn  had  fallen  into  the  de- 
serted nest  of  a  field-mouse,  and  the  gigantic 


trunk  of  its  progenitor,  descending  close  by, 
crushed  the  turf  over  its  head,  and  baried  it 
alive.  In  darkness,  alone,  and  immoveably 
wedged,  the  poor  Acorn  gave  itself  over  for  lost : 
and  yet  it  could  not  but  remember  how  merrily 
it  had  lived  on  the  little  bough  that  nourished  it, 
dancing  in  the  breeze,  drinking  the  dew,  enjoying 
the  light;  it  could  not  but  remember  the  radiance 
of  the  sun,  the  beauty  of  the  moon,  the  mul- 
titude of  the  stars,  the  verdure  of  the  eaith,  the 
diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  the  river  rolling  at  the 
root  of  its  aged  sire ;  it  could  not  but  remember 
the  sounds  of  winds,  and  birds,  and  waters,  the 
motions  and  colours  of  the  clouds,  the  forms, 
voices,  and  actions  of  men  and  animals,  vhich 
it  had  remarked  during  its  nonage  above;  it 
could  not  but  remember  these,  and  remember 
them  with  regret, — ^regret,  acummated  to  despair, 
in  the  apprehension  that  soon  it  must  cease  to 
hear,  and  see,  and  feel  for  ever. 

While  the  Acorn  lay  thus  ruminating  on  its 
helplessness,  insignificance,  and  misery,  it  heard, 
or  thought  it  heard,  a  voice  from  heaven  saying 
to  it, "  Produce  an  Oak!"-^"  Produce  an  Oakr 
repeated  the  Acorn  to  itself;  "  that's  impossible; 
no,  it  is  not  impossible ;  with  God  nothing  is 
impossible ;  and  if  he  commands  me,  I  con  do  it, 
and  I  will  do  it.'*  The  Acorn  had  well  learnt 
this  lesson  of  faith  from  its  parent,  that  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe  always  gives  power  to  his  crea- 
tures to  do  what  he  requires  of  them. 

Immediately  through  every  nerve  of  its  frame, 
it  felt  a  spirit  in  motion ;  and  the  germ  between 
its  double  kernel,  though  small  enough  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  received  a  con- 
sciousness, that  a  whole  tree — roots,  bark,  bole, 
branches,  leaves,  and  future  fruit — lay  folded, 
with  exquisite  muiuteness,  in  the  fairy  casket  of 
its  bulb.  There  was  no  self-delusion  in  the 
Acorn  ;  it  had  humbled  itself,  and  it  was  about 
to  be  exalted.  From  that  crisis,  though  the 
shell  and  the  kernels  began  to  waste  away,  the 
germ  fed  upon  them ;  presently  it  swelled  and 
put  forth  fibres  which  insinuated  themselves 
through  the  soil  to  secure  a  permanent  foot^oI<i* 
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In  spiiDg  there  appeared  above-ground  a  tiny 
shoot;  which  opened  and  presented 


->**  two  lobes  protruding,  paired  exact/ 


The  new-sprung  plant  was  lower  than  the 
blades  of  grass  that  rose  in  myriads  around, 
and  looked  down  contemptuously  upon  it  as  a 
stranger,  whose  shape  was  uncouth,  and  whose 
language  they  did  not  understand. 

Hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  passed  swiftly 
away,  and  so  did  the  grasses,  but  the  offspring 
of  the  Acorn  survived  them  all,  and  continued 
to  grow  till  it  became  a  sprig,  with  two  full- 
formed  leaves,  and  a  bud  between  them,  which 
tempted  the  bee  and  the  butterfly  to  alight  on 
their  way,  while  the  grasshopper  chirped  at  its 
foot,  or  skipped  over  its  head;  nay,  so  vigor- 
ously did  it  push  forth  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  as  well  as  upward,  that  the  cowslip  was 
compelled  to  hang  its  blossoms  awry  to  make 
room  for  the  sylvan  intruder.  Now  year  fol- 
lowed year,  till  the  sprig  became  a  sapling,  and 
one  generation  of  men  died  after  another,  while 
the  sapling  expanded  into  an  oak,  and  the  oak 
advanced  through  two  centuries  towards  matu- 
rity. All  this  time  the  tree  from  the  Acorn  had 
preserved  its  innocence  and  its  humility ;  though 
rooted  in  the  earth,  it  aspired  towards  heaven ; 
the  nourishment  which  it  drew  from  the  soil,  and 
the  river,  and  the  atmosphere,  it  received  as  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  and  it  was  thankful. 

Meanwhile,  the  occasional  lightnings  played 
harmlessly  around  its  head,  and  the  tempest  that 
agitated  it  above,  caused  its  roots  to  strike 
deeper  below.  Thus  flourished  the  Oak,  the 
pride  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country. 
The  birds  roosted  and  sang  amongst  its  branches. 
The  cattle  chewed  the  cud,  and  reposed  under 
its  shelter.  The  lambkins  in  April  ran  races 
round  the  mount  which  its  roots  had  upheaved 
from  the  plain.  Man  approached  it  with  ve- 
neration, and  as  he  lifted  up  his  eye  at  so  mag- 
nificent a  spectacle,  he  glanced  beyond  it  to  the 
sky,  and  thought,  "  How  much  glory  can  the 
Creator  confer  on  one  of  his  inferior  works  I 
How  much  of  himself  may  be  seen  even  in  a 
tree!- 

But  one  thing  was  wanting  to  consummate 
its  felicity;— the  Oak  was  barren;  not  an  acorn 
had  ever  glistened  in  a  rough  cup  on  the  most 
luxuriant  of  its  boughs,  though  their  foliage 
spread  thick  and  beautiful  to  the  sun,  and  rustled 
musically  in  the  breeze ;  and  though  autumn  in 
its  turn  brought  a  second  spring  of  leaves,  so 
delicately  tinged,  that  they  seemed  to  be  the 
blossoms  of  the  first.  Now  it  came  to  pass, 
during  a  hard  winter,  that  an  old  raven,  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  from  the  sea-coast,  and  tra- 
velling far  inland,  alighted  one  clear  cold  morn- 
ing on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  Oak.  Though 
stripped  of  its  summer-attire,  the  grace  and  ma- 
jes^  of  its  form  were  the  more  striking  m  the 


fair  proportions  of  its  tall  stem  and  naked  branches, 
here  and  there  tufted  with  brown  clusters  of 
dry  leaves,  of  which  now  one,  then  another,  fell, 

— "  slowly  circling  tlirough  the  waving  air," 

to  the  ground,  where  thousands  of  their  brethren 
lay  strewn  at  the  feet  of  theur  parent,  in  all  stages 
of  decay ;  some  brilliantly  bespangled  with  pearls 
of  ice,  and  many  so  curiously  pencilled  with 
hoar-frost,  that  every  vein  was  distinguishable. 
The  raven,  who  was  thin  of  plumage,  and  iron- 
grey  with  years,  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  better 
days,  but  would  never  see  such  again.  Age  and 
adversity  had  soured  his  disposition,  if  ever  it 
had  been  good,  so  that  he  could  no  longer 
behold  happiness  without  envy,  nor  contemplate 
innocence  without  hankering  to  betray  it;  for 
happiness  he  knew  was  inseparable  from  inno- 
cence, and  rarely,  if  ever,  associated  with  guilt. 
While  he  sat  shivering  in  the  wind,  that  lifted 
up  his  ragged  feathers  with  every  breath,  his 
lank  sides  were  exposed  to  the  chafiinches  and 
red-breasts  that  hopped  on  the  lower  boughs, 
peeping  askance  at  the  stranger,  wondering 
whence  he  came,  and  thinking  not  a  whit  the 
less  handsomely  of  themselves  and  their  gay 
plumage  in  comparison  with  him. 

Now  Ralph  was  a  soothsayer,  and  many  an 
evil  omen  had  he  exhibited  to  the  poor  fishermen 
on  the  coast  where  his  haunt  was ;  soaring  de- 
lighted in  anticipation  of  the  storm,  and  preying 
when  it  was  over  on  the  carcases  of  shipwrecked 
mariners.  As  he  understood  all  languages  that 
were  spoken  in  the  day  of  fable,  he  quickly 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  Oak,  wormed 
out  its  whole  history,  and  was  sagacious  enough 
to  discover,  what  the  tree  itself  scarcely  suspected, 
that  innocent  and  happy  as  it  was,  secret  anxiety 
had  begun  to  corrode  its  heart,  lest,  notwith- 
standing its  health,  strength,  and  virtue,  and 
notwithstanding  the  ancient  prophecy,  it  might 
at  length  die  without  issue,  there  being  little 
hope,  after  such  an  age  of  sterility,  that  it  would 
yet  become  fruitful. 

The  subtle  raven  caught  his  cue,  and  by  a 
train  of  sophistry,  of  which  history  has  not  fur- 
nished the  particulars,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Oak,  that  it  was  such  a  favourite  of  Provi- 
dence, that  the  course  of  nature  was  suspended 
with  respect  to  its  destination,  and  it  was  either 
governed  by  such  a  mysterious  heavenly  influ- 
ence, or  had  within  itself  such  an  original  power, 
that  it  could  do  or  be  whatever  it  pleased  :  thus, 
instead  of  propagating  its  species  by  acorns,  it 
might  continue  to  increase  in  bulk,  in  height,  in 
breadth,  in  depth,  in  strength,  in  every  thing, 
through  an  illimitable  period  to  come,  till  the 
heavens  were  filled  with  its  branches,  and  the 
earth  overcanopied  with  its  verdure. 

The  Oak  listened  unsuspectingly  to  the  tempter, 
whose  plausible  insinuations  soon  perverted  its 
simplicity,  and  it  began  indeed  to  think,  th»t  all 
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it  was  it  had  made  itseU^  and  it  had  only  to  go  on  ' 
growing  for  erer,  by  its  own  volition,  to  become 
as  great  and  as  glorious  as  the  raven  had  prog- 
nosticated. "If,"  said  the  poor  dupe  within 
itself,  "when  I  was  an  acorn  I  wrought  myself 
out  of  the  ground,  and  have  since  risen  by  my 
own  choice  to  be  the  noblest  tree  in  the  universe, 
why  should  I  rest  here,  and  not  go  on  to  magnify 
my  form,  till  my  trunk  towers  above  the  clouds, 
and  sustains  in  mid-heaven  a  burthen  of  boughs 
more  numerous  and  ample  than  the  forests  on  a 
thousand  hills  s  thus  in  my  own  person  accom- 
plishing the  ancient  prophecy,  instead  of  dying, 
as  wy  predecessors  have  done,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  leaving  innumerable  posterity  ?  ** 

Off  flew  the  raven  to  the  left  hand,  the  mo- 
ment his  blandishment  had  prevailed,  and  the 
innocence  of  his  victim  had  departed  from  it ; 
leaving  it  to  the  indulgence  of  proud  imagina- 
tions, and  to  the  sad  consequences  of  its  apostacy. 
Early  in  the  succeeding  spring,  at  the  first  motion 
of  the  sap  from  the  root,  when  the  noon-sun  was 
warmly  shining,  the  Oak  heard  the  same  voice 
from  heaven,  which  once  called  it  out  of  the 
kernel,  saying  now  to  it,  "  Produce  Acorns  I " — 
"  Produce  Acorns  I "  indignantly  it  repeated  **  iVb, 
I  will  produce  Oaka!  my  slenderest  twig  shall  be 
a  tree  as  mighty  and  as  ramified  as  I  am  myself 
at  this  hour.**  Forthwith,  as  it  fondly  imagined, 
the  vain  boaster  began  to  exert  its  native  energies, 
and  to  strain  through  every  fibre  to  enlarge  its 
dimensions ;  but  its  bulk  remained  the  same  as 
before  ;  it  had  reached  a  standard  which  it  never 
could  exceed.  Spring  vanished,  summer  followed, 
and  autumn  found  the  Oak  laden  with — Acorns  i 
They  were  shaken  to  the  ground  ;  the  swine  de- 
voured them;  none  took  root.  The  Oak  was 
mortified,  and  enraged,  but  not  humbled.  **  I 
will  do  better,"  it  exclaimed,  "next  year:"  and 
yet  it  scarcely  believed  itself,  for  there  was  a 
strange  misgiving  in  its  mind,  which  it  durst  not 
acknowledge,  and  feared  to  investigate. 

The  next  year  came,  and  the  next  year  went. 
What  did  the  Oak  ?  In  spite  of  itself  it  produced 
Acorns  as  before,-*but  only  to  feed  swine  ;  not  a 
single  one  was  quickened.  Still  it  would  have 
hardened  itself  in  rebellion  against  its  Maker,  but 
during  the  first  frosty  night  of  the  winter  ensuing, 
it  was  awakened  by  a  pang  at  the  core,  as  if  an 
arrow  had  glanced  through  it,  and  the  wound 
had  been  instantly  healed.  An  arrow  had  passed 
through  it,  but  the  wound  was  not  healed  ^  it 
was  the  arrow  of  death,  and  though  the  anguish 
at  that  time  was  only  momentary,  disease,  decay, 
and  dissolution  had  seized  upon  its  vitals,  never 
to  relinquish  their  prey  till  they  had  consumed 
it  atom  by  atom.  The  offender  was  roused  to 
reflection ;  it  was  convinced  at  once  of  its  mor* 
tality  and  its  guilt.  Shame,  remorse,  and  self- 
abhorrence  followed;  the  whole  winter  was  a 
season  of  humiliation ;  till  the  Oak  was  contented 
to  be  whatever  its  Creator  had  made  it,  and  re- 


signed to  suffer  whatever  hn  justice  night  here* 
after  inflict.  The  next  spring  had  far  advanced, 
but  long  storms  and  late  frosts  had  retarded 
vegetation,  when,  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
swallow,  hope  revisited  the  heart  of  the  penitent ; 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  while  the  nightingale 
was  singing  from  a  lowly  bush  at  its  foot,  a 
third  time  the  Oak  heard  the  voice  from  heaven, 
more  welcome  than  before,  and  sweeter  than  all 
the  sounds  in  creation  beside,  saying,  *'  Produce 
a  Forest!"— "Thy  will  be  done  I"  replied  the 
humbled  tree ;  and  immediately  it  felt  as  if  a 
curse  had  been  taken  away,  and  a  blessing 
poured  down  upon  its  head. 

Ere  long  its  buds  unfolded  into  leaves,  and  in 
autumn  its  branches  were  bowed  with  the  weight 
of  fruit.  Frequent  and  violent  winds  scattered 
the  acorns  abroad  as  they  ripened,  and  heavy 
rains  upon  the  adjacent  hills,  bringing  down  the 
soil  upon  them,  or  washing  them  into  temporary 
channels,  many  remained  buried  during  the  win- 
ter i  and  ere  the  harvest  of  another  autumn  was 
ready  to  be  shaken  from  the  boughs  of  the  parent 
tree,  a  nursery  of  its  descendants  was  springing 
up  in  the  neighbouring  fields.  Year  after  year 
the  fruits  of  the  oak  were  carried  further,  multi- 
plied thicker,  and  rose  higher,  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  till,  at  the  close  of  its  third  century, 
it  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  most  flourishing 
forest  in  the  world,  itself  to  the  eye  still  in  ful- 
ness of  vigour  and  beauty,  and  unrivalled  by  the 
stateliest  of  its  progeny,  though  the  death-wound 
received  a  hundred  years  before  was  invisibly 
undermining  its  strength,  and  hollowing  its  tnint 
About  this  time,  the  old  raven,  who  still  sur- 
vived, (and  like  the  wandering  Jew,  it  was  said 
of  him,  that  he  could  neither  die  nor  rest,)  re- 
turned to  that  place ;  but  his  eye  was  so  dim, 
and  the  scenery  so  changed,  that  he  knew  it  not 
again,  till  the  Oak,  amidst  the  forest  of  its  8oni» 
saluted  him  as  he  flew  languidly  over  their  heads. 
Ralph  alighted  on  one  of  the  arms  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  silently  hearkened  to  the 
sequel  of  its  story ;  at  the  close  of  which  be 
fluttered  for  a  moment  on  his  perch,  then  otter 
ing  an  ominous  croak,  fell  headlong,  and  Isy 
dead  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  the  protuberant 
roots  of  the  tree,  which  he  supposed  bad  long 
ago  been  blasted  by  lightnings  or  mildew,  for 
exercising  the  presumption  he  had  taught  it 

The  Oak  yet  lived  two  hundred  years;  its 
offspring  and  their  descendants  to  the  fiftieth 
generation  still  increasing  and  multiplying,  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  to  the  north  and  the  south,  till 
the  river,  on  whose  banks  it  stood,  and  which  for 
thousands  of  years  had  rolled  in  broad  suosbiiM 
through  a  campaign  of  meadows,  becams  bsl^ 
overshadowed  with  the  kindred  branches  that  on 
either  side  stretched  to  intermingle  their  anBS> 
but  succeeded  not  entirely ;  a  line  of  light,  and 
a  current  of  cool  air  passing  uninterruptedly  down 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  amidst  the  depth  of  the 
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^rrounding  woodlands.  At  length  came  the 
last  hour  of  the  patriarch  of  trees.  It  fell  not 
by  the  fary  of  the  wind  like  its  father,  nor  hy 
the  assaults  of  the  axe,  as  thousands  of  its  juniors 
had  fallen  before  it ;  but  on  a  calm  and  golden 
summer^ve,  Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  Oak 
sunk  to  the  earth,  under  the  silent  weight  of  yean, 
and  at  the  gentie  touch  of  nature,  loosening  at 
once  its  whole  burthen  of  inflrmitles ;  it  lay  down  so 
quietly  to  repose,  that  the  squirrel  and  her  young, 
whose  nest  was  in  the  hollow  of  the  fork,  where 
the  lowest  branches  direrged  from  the  bole,  were 
undisturbed  by  the  motion,  and  wondered  next 
morning  to  fhid  themselves  so  near  the  ground. 
But  the  remains  of  the  Oak  were  not  left  to  rot 


into  dust  and  oblivion ;  man  knew  their  worth ; 
he  removed  them,  and  wrought  the  knotted  fra|^ 
ment  of  the  trunk,  and  the  knee-timbera  of  the 
undecayed  boughs,  into  the  flanks  and  the  keel  of 
a  vessel,  wbMi  afkerwaids  cireiiin&a¥igated  the 
globe. 

Here  is  a  long  fable;  where  is  the  moral? 
Take  it  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture ;  they  are 
so  brief  that  they  might  be  written  within  the 
cup  of  the  aoom,  and  so  important  that  they 
ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  tablet  of  every 
heart:— •* God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  unto  the  humble^" 

Sheffield.  J.  MonrraoMERT. 


ADONAIS. 


BT    PERCY   BTBSBE    BBlLUT. 


[It  is  our  intention  to  introduce,  occasionally,  to  tbe 
notice  of  oar  readers  the  more  meritorious  works  of  the 
modern  poets  and  poetical  writers  of  tlio  day.  We 
hare  a  la^  and  extensiye  variety  of  these  in  our  library  ; 
and  besides  being  enabled  in  this  manner  to  bring 
many  deserved  writers  into  nofi^,  who  might  otherwise 
remain  unremembered  and  forgotten,  we  shall  also  place 
before  oar  readers  those  peculiar  beanties  of  thought  and 
expression  wUch  have  given  these  authors  that  ri^  and 
rare  mastery  orer  the  strings  of  the  lyro',  which  i#  al  once 
their  &me  and  great  joy*] 

PsicY  Btsshi  Skxlut  will  erer  hold  a  de- 
servedly high  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  Great 
Britain*  He  is  as  a  poet  known,  perhaps,  to  Very 
few ;  but  the  devoted  band  of  his  followers  and 
admirers  cherish  his  poetry  with  a  more  deep 
and  heartfelt  regard  from  the  very  sarcasm  and 
severity  with  which  his  high  merits  have  been 
visited^  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  held 
up  his  talents  in  that  rich  light  of  the  world's 
sunshine  and  iivoar  from  which  they  so  riuune- 
fully  drove  and  expelled  hhn. 

There  has  been  no  poet  in  whose  writings  the 
faculty  of  imagination  has  been  more  richly  and 
strongly  developed  ;  no  one  who  has  inlaid  his 
verse  with  the  sparkMng  gems  of  a  more  glorious 
fancy,  or  who  has  diversified  the  glittering  colours 
of  thought  with  a  more  vivid  display  of  shining 
words  and  sentenees,  until  stansa  after  stansa, 
and  poem  after  poem,  has  been  wrought  up  into 
a  rich  arabesque  of  pure  gold. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Shelley 
was  John  Keats,  the  author  of  "  Endymion,  and 
other  Poems,**  which  we  shall  introduce  into 
our  series.  In  tbe  heart  and  spiril  of  each  of 
thess  gifted  writet%  irtencMiip  and  poetry,  like 
bonds  of  chavnring  brotherhood,  were  mutually 
linked  and  mingled.  Keats  was  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  spirit,  of  a  fine  ima^nation«  and  a  de- 
voted woraliifpef  oC  BeaiUy.  Shelley  posaessed 
a  greater  power»  and  was  a  ytmtMB^fmt  of  Truth, 


wherever  it  w&s  to  be  found ;  both  were  single- 
hearted,  sincere,  admirable  men.  Keats  was 
of  a  most  delicate  physical  frame,  which  aoon 
became  bowed,  and  wasted  beneath  the  ravages 
of  a  burning  hectic  and  consumptive  fever. 
His  poems  met  with  a  aad  and  savage  reception 
from  «he  •'Quarterly  Review**  atid  "Black- 
wood's Magazine,*  who  (as  though  urged  on 
by  fiendish  rivalry)  strove  to  outmaster  eaoh 
other  in  utterly  Goudemuing  and  vilifying  the 
character  of  Keats  as  a  poel.  Such  smartiag 
severity  of  criticism,  operatmg  on  a  frame  of 
great  weakness,  and  a  nervous  system,  strung  to 
extreme  sensltiteneMi  only  fanned  the  Ihigeilng 
fire  of  disease,  and  In  a  short  timd  Keats  £ed» 
and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground 
at  Roma.  Shelley  felt  his  loss  most  acutely, 
and  the  "  Adadam"  waa  written  as  ati  Elegy  on 
his  death.  The  poem  opens  with  a  most  beanlA- 
ful  and  touching  apostrophe  to  the  earth,  and 
to  the 

fladhofovfr,  ieleeled  ftom  ill  yeer^ 

in  which  tbe  piwt  cBed  i  «id  calls  upon  them  to 
mourn  for  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained. 
He  bids  Urania  to  "lament  anew^**  and  thus  pro- 
ceeds-^ 

"  But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perishM, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 

like  a  pale  flower,  by  some  sad  maiden  cheriflh'd. 
And  fed  with  true  love-tears,  instead  of  dew. 
Most  mnsieal  of  moaniiers^  weep  anew  I 

Thy  extreme  hope,  the  kwelieaft  and  the  hut* 
The  bloom,  whose  petala,  aipt  bcfeve  they  blaw, 

Died  Mk  the  pn»miae  ef  the  fruit,  is  wasts; 

The  hrokea  hly  Ues^the  stotfn  Is  overpast. 

To  that  high  Capital^  nhers  kingly  death 
Keeps  his  pale  cpurt  m  beauty,  a^  dsoay^ 

Ha  cam^v  aad  bounty  with  pHee of  puvait  hMath, 
A  ^rave  among  the  eternal.—- Come  awlQF^ 
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Haste,  while  the  yault  of  ^lue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof !  while  still 

He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not!  Surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  1— 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 

The  shadow  of  white  death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place  ; 

The  eternal  hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 

So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 

Of  mortal  change,  shall  fill  the  grave,  which  is  her 
maw. 

He  then  brings  all  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
imaginations,  to  watch  and  weep  around  the  bed 
and  the  grave  of  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  the 
extracted  stanzas,  in  which  this  beautiful  portion 
of  the  poem  is  included,  are  many,  but  we  must 
not  dilate  where  the  nectar  is  so  rich  and  over- 
flowing : — 

And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries, 

'*  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead ; 
See,  on  the  sUken-fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 

A  tear  some  dream  has  loosen'd  from  his  brain." 
Lost  angel  of  a  ruined  paradise  1 

She  knew  not  'twas  her  own  ;  as  with  no  stain 

She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Wash'd  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them ; 

Another  clipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem. 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem  ; 

Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 

A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak, 

And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

Another  splendour  on  his  mouth  alit, 
That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 

Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music  :  the  damp  earth 

Quenched  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips  ; 
And  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 

Of  moonlight  vapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips. 

It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  passed  to  its 
eclipse. 

And  others  came,— desires  and  adorations, 
Winged  persuasions  and  veiled  destinies. 

Splendours,  and  glooms,  and  glimmering  incarna- 
tions 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  phantasies  ; 
And  sorrow  with  her  family  of  sighs, 

And  pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 

Came  in  slow  pomp; — the   moving  pomp  might 
seem 

like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought. 
Prom  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  sweet  sound. 

Lamented  Adonais.    Morning  sought 
Her  Eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground. 

Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day ; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned. 

Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 

And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their 
dismay. 


Few  poets  have  left  behind  them  a  **  solace  of 
song,"  more  deeply  thrilling  than  these  stanzas 
are  ;  they  will  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the 
peculiarities  which  more  particularly  distinguish- 
ed the  poetry  of  Shelley.  He  does  not  pour 
out  a  wild  lament  of  harrowing  and  disastrous 
melancholy  over  the  grave  of  his  departed  friend 
and  brother  poet ;  he  searches  the  inner  haunt- 
ing depths  of  his  own  imaginative  and  naturally 
melancholy  mind;  and  thence  draws  all  those 
kind  agencies  and  tender  sentiments  which  be 
embodies  in  verse,  giving  to  them  all  the  life  and 
action  of  sorrowing  sympathy,  and  robing  their 
words  and  accents  in  a  sweet  uuder-chaunt  of 
melancholy  and  lamentation. 

Proceeding  in  his  song  he  calls  upon  Urania 
to  visit  the  bier  of  the  departed  : — 

**  The  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay.*' 

Obedient  to  the  high  summons  she  speeds  from 
"  her  secret  paradise," 

'*  Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone  and 
steel," 

and  reaches  the  home  of  the  departed.  TTic  two 
following  stanzas  speak  in  tender  transports  the 
language  of  philosophy  and  love  : — 

In  the  death-chamber,  for  a  moment.  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  might, 

Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Plashed  through  those  limbs  so  late  her  dear  delight 

**  Leave  me  not  wild,  and  drear,  and  comfortless, 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night  1 — 

Leave  me  not  1 "  cried  Urania  :  her  distress 

Roused  death  :  death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her 
vain  caress. 

'*  Stay  yet  awhile !  speak  to  me  once  again ; 
Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live ; 

And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else  sorriTe, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 

Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais  1  I  would  give 

All  that  I  am  to  be  as  now  thou  art  I 

But   I   am   chained  to  time,    and  cannot  thence 
depart." 

After  many  verses  of  beautiful  lamentation 
such  as  this,  Urania  leaves  the  dead  form  of  the 
poet,  and  the  mountain  shepherds  come  with 
others  to  weep  and  sorrow  over  the  dying;  and 
in  this  part  of  the  poem  occur  the  two  following 
sUnzas,  which  a  friend  of  Shelley  has  considered 
as  a  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  himself:— 

'*  'Midst  others  of  less  note  came  one  frail  form, 
A  phantom  among  men,  companionless 

As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm. 
Whose  thunder  is  ito  knell ;  he,  as  I  gaeMt 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness, 

Acteon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray, 

With  feeble  steps,  o'er  the  world's  wildemen; 

And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  wafi 

Pursued,  Uke  raging  hounds,  their  father  and 
their  prey. 
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A  pard-like  ipirit,  beautiful  and  swift, 

A  love  in  desolation  mask'd,  a  power 
Girt  round  with  weakness  ;  it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 

It  ia  a  dyJDg  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  bUlow ;  even  whilst  we  speak 

Is  it  not  broken  ?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  lightly :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  e'en  while  the  heart 
may  break.'' 

How  well  do  those  expressions  "  a  pard-like 
spirit,  beautiful  and  swift,"  "  a  love  in  desolation 
mask'd,"  **  a  power  girt  round  with  weakness," 
designate  the  sentiment  and  person  of  Shelley! 
But  having  given  full  vent  to  the  sorrow  he  feels 
for  his  departed  friend,  he  arouses  from  his  "  lair 
of  lethargy,"  and  bids  hope  and  joy  revive  once 
more, — ^saying 

"  He  lives,  he  wakes ;  'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he ; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais." — 

In  a  strain  of  beautiful  and  touching  delight  he 
expatiates  on  all  the  happiness  and  glory  which 
are  enveloped,  like  light,  around  the  departed 
spirit.  All  who  mourn  for  Adonais  are  told  to 
look  "beyond  all  worlds,"  unto  the  "shining 
land  i"  or,  as  though  he  deemed  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  loved  the  poet  best  would  cling  to 
the  earth  whereon  they  last  beheld  and  visited 
him,  he  bids  them  go  to  Rome,  where,  as  he 
beautifully  expresses  it,  the  young  poet  lies, 

*'  gather'd  to  the  kings  of  thought." 

The  subject  of  the  imperial  city  was  always  a 
favourite  one  with  Shelley ;  he  drenched  his  spi- 
rit to  intoxication  in  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome. 
His  favourite  haunts  were  the  ruined  baths  of 
Caracalla,  or  the  labyrinths  of  the  Coliseum. 
Poetry  was  to  him  what  the  air  around  him  was 
— the  very  element  of  his  being  and  his  nature. 
The  three  following  stanzas  are  solemnly  and 
beautifully  descriptive;  the  fourth  (the  last  in 
the  poem)  is  like  the  dying  echo  of  an  angel's 
p<£an. 

"  Go  thou  to  Rome,  at  once  the  paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shatter' d  mountains 
rise, 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses,  dress 
The  bones  of  desolation's  nakedness. 
Pass,  till  the  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 

Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is 
spread. 

And  grey  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dall 
time 
Feeds  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand. 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime. 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transform' d  to  marble ;  and  beneath 

A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitch' d,  in  heaven's  smile,  their  camp  of 

death, 
Welconung  him  we  lose  with  scarce-extinguish'd 
breath. 


The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows 
fly: 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments.     Die, 
If  thou  would' st  be  with  that  which  thou  dost 
seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled.     Rome's  azure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting   truth  to 
speak. 


The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 

Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given. 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ; 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar. 

Whilst,    burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of 
heaven. 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are." 

Such  is  this  beautiful  and  affecting  monody. 
We  have  not  spoken  of  those  rich,  peculiar,  and 
delicate  expressions  with  which  every  one  of  the 
beautiful  Spenserian  verses  which  we  have  quoted 
abounds ;  our  readers  will  detect  these  readily. 
The  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves 
prevent  our  entering,  on  this  occasion,  as  fully 
as  we  could  wish  into  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Shelley's  poetry — a  subject  which  we  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  discuss  more  fully  in  some  future 
number  of  our  Miscellany. 

It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  lamented  that  no 
correct  or  authorised  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  has  yet  appeared.  Of  his  person,  we 
are  informed  that  "  his  frame  was  a  mere  tene- 
ment for  spirit,  and  in  every  gesture  and  linea- 
ment showed  that  intellectual  beauty  which  ani- 
mated him.  There  was  in  him  a  spirit  which 
seemed  to  defy  the  vcr)'  adversaries  who  had 
waged  so  stormy  a  war  against  him,  time,  and 
suffering,  and  misfortune.  His  features  were 
small,  the  upper  part  not  strictly  regular  ;  the 
lower  had  a  Grecian  contour.  He  did  not  look 
so  tall  as  he  was,  his  shoulders  being  a  little  bent 
by  study  and  ill  health.  Like  Socrates,  he  united 
the  gentleness  of  the  lamb  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  the  playfulness  of  the  boy  with  the 
profoundness  of  the  philosopher.  His  aspect 
had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that  would 
have  suited  the  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist,  or 
the  angel  whom  Milton  describes  as  '  holding  a 
reed  tipped  with  fire  ;*  nor  would  the  most  reli- 
gious mind,  had  it  known  him,  have  objected  to 
the  comparison.  Tlie  leading  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter may  be  said  to  have  been  a  natural  piety ; 
he  was  pious  towards  nature,  towards  his  friends, 
towards  the  whole  human  race,  towards  the 
meanest  insect  of  the  forest.  He  was  like  a 
spirit  that  had  darted  out  of  its  orb,  and  found 
itself  in  another  planet.** 
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To  these  brief  notices  we  may  add  those  of  an 
author  whose  remarks  will  prov«  that  he  has 
studied  the  writings  of  Shelley  with  a  close  and 
philosophic  attention. 

"  I  believe,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  Shelley's 
poetry  and  writings  have  been  influential,  to  a 
degree  perfectly  unguessed  by  those  who  look 
only  to  their  popularity.  In  his  Impetuous, 
intellectual,  and  unworldly  mind,  he  is  the  spirit- 
ualiser  of  all  who  forsake  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  with  lofty  hopes,  and  a  bold  philan- 
thropy, rush  forward  into  the  future,  attaching 
themselves,  not  only  to  things  unborn,  but  to 
speculations  founded  on  unborn  things.  He  re- 
presents that  which  arises  from  the  intellect,  and 
belongs  to  the  contemplative  or  the  ideal ;  he 
bodies  forth  the  beauty  of  a  time  to  be,  and,  with 
a  more  daring  and  dramatic  genius  than  Words- 
worth, he  is  equally  intellectual  in  his  creations  ; 
and  his  poetry  is  of  a  remarkably  ethereal  and 
spiritualising  cast ;  it  is  steeped  in  veneration  ; 
it  is  for  ever  thirsting  for  the  heavenly  and  the 
immortal  s  and  the  Deity  he  questioned  avenges 
himself  only  by  impressing  His  image  upon  all 
that  the  poet  undertook.  Shelley's  unsettled 
aiKl  presuming  faculty  of  verse  deals  little  with 
the  seen  and  known  ;  it  is  for  ever  with  the 
spectral  images  of  things,  chasing  the  invisible 
echo,  and  grasping  at  the  bodiless  shadow.  Wlie- 
ther  he  gives  language  to  Pan,  to  Asia,  to  Demi- 
urgus,  or  song  to  the  cloud,  or  paints  the  river- 
love  of  Alpheus  for  Arethusa,  or  follows,  through 
all  the  gorgeous  windings  of  his  most  wondrous 
diction,  the  spirit  of  poesy  in  Alastor,  or  that  of 
liberty  in  the  revolt  of  Islam ;  he  is  tasking  our 
interest  for  things  that  are  not  mundane  or  fami- 
liar, things  which  be  alone  had  power  to  bind  to 


nature,  and  which  those  who  imitate  him  have 
utterly  dissevered  from  her  control.  They,  too, 
deal  with  demigods  and  phantoms — the  beautiful 
invisibles  of  creation  ;  but  they  forget  the  chain 
by  which  the  Jupiter  of  their  creed  linked  each, 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  one  indissoluble 
connexion,  that  united  even  the  highest  heaven 
to  the  bosom  of  our  common  earth.*** 

These  sentiments  are  beautifully  expressed, 
and  include  much  that  is  true  of  the  poet  spoken 
oL  Anotlier  tribute  to  his  golden  genius,  and 
we  close,  for  the  present*  our  inquiry  into  his 
high  merits  as  a  poet  :~> 


UNES 


WarTTBN  BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  VBB 
TaAOXOT,"  »r  ▲  BI4ANK  LKA9  OV  T«S  ' 
THKUS   UNBOUND." 


bvibb's 


<'  Write  it  in  goM-^  spirit  of  the  tun, 
An  intsUeet,  a  Uase  with  hMvenly  theogkti, 
A  seal  with  all  the  de«f  of  pathos  ihiaiBg, 
Odorous  with  lore,  and  sweet  to  silent  woe, 
With  the  dark  glories  of  concentrate  song, 
Was  sphered  in  mortal  earth.     Angelic  soands, 
AKve  with  panting  thoaghts,   sunned  the  dim 

world; 
The  bright  ereatieiM  of  a  honaaa  hoavt 
Wrought  magic  in  the  boaoma  of  mankind; 
A  flooding  summer  burst  on  poetry, 
Of  which  the  crowning  sun,  the  night  of  beauty, 
The  dancing  showers,  the  hirda»  whose  anthems 

wild, 
Note  alter  note,  unbind  the  eachaoted  leavM 
Of  breaking  buds,  eve,  and  the  flow  of  dawn, 
Were  centred  and  condensed  in  his  one  name, 
As  in  a  providence — and  that  was  Shelley/' 

Enoif. 

•  The  author  of  ^*  EngUad  and  the  llngUsh." 


BRITAIN. 


CHAP   IX. 


N0RMAN0-BEIT1SH  IVBIOD  OF  88  TEABS. 


After  a  preparation  of  eight  months,  with 
sixty  thousand  soldiers,  (fifly  thousand  of  whom 
were  cavalry,)  and  about  one  thousand  ships, 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy, landed  at  Pevensey, 
September  20th,  1065,  to  dethrone  Harold,  who 
had  just  slain  the  two  invaders,  Tosti  and  Harold, 
of  Norway,  at  York.  A  battle  near  Hastings 
followed,  on  the  14th  October,  when  Harold 
and  most  of  the  principal  nobility,  after  a  day's 
hard  fighting,  were  slain,  their  troops,  which 
were  all  infantry,  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and 
axes,  were  scattered ;  while  the  Normans  lost 
fifteen  thousand  men,  the  conqueror  himself 
having  lost  three  horses  from  under  him.  The 
battle  was  begun  by  the  champion  Taillefer,  sing- 
ing on  horseback  the  famous  song  of  Roland 


before  the  Roman  army.  Both  annies  shouted, 
as  they  went  to  the  battle,  the  va»<«ry  of  the 
Normans,  being  "  God  is  our  help  I*  that  of  the 
English,  -  Chrisfs  rood,  the  holy  rood! "  William 
appeared  to  moderate  his  joy  at  the  victory,  by 
giving  thanks  on  the  field,  by  offering  no  violence 
to  the  dead,  who  were  decently  interred,  and  if 
Harold  indeed  were  slaln^by  allowing  his  body  to 
be  taken  by  his  friends,  of  which  however  tliere 
are  different  acoounts,  and  by  buikliDg  an  abbey 
on  the  site  of  the  battle.  He  m«ched  to 
London,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
two  archbishops,  two  bishops,  some  noblemen, 
and  five  principal  citizens,  headed  by  Edgar,  who 
was  afkerwards  pensioned  vrith  **•  poimd  of 
silver  daily."    After  the  neccssaiy  disorders  (^ 
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ercDts,  he  was  crowned  in  a  tuinuU  in 
Westminster,  where,  before  the  ceremony  was 
over,  he,  and  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  engaged 
in  it,  were  left  akme;  and  the  whole  finbhed 
by  a  conflagration  and  slaughter,  too  symptomatic 
of  the  fntnre.  William  having  ordered  fortifica^ 
tions  to  be  built  in  London,  went  to  live  at 
Barking,  where  he  received  great  presents,  secured 
for  lumself  all  the  possessions  of  Harold,  of  hb 
lamily,  and  those  of  King  Edward  ;  alienated  the 
lands  of  the  deceased  nobility  to  his  attendants, 
sent  presents  to  the  pope,  especially  the  standard 
of  Harold,  in  return  for  a  standard  which,  when 
blessed,  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  pope;  and 
to  such  churches  as  had  prayed  for  his  success 
he  gave  other  benefits,  and  (»rdered  castles  to  be 
built  near  all  the  principal  cities  of  York, 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Cambridge,  that  the 
mhabitants  might  be  awed  by  the  Norman 
shadow. 

Wxlliara  the  Conqoerof  retained  Norwich  for 
himself^  commanded  it  to  provide  him  with  one 
hnndred  and  ninety  livres,  and  a  good  horse 
annually ;  and  to  the  greater  portion  of  many 
other  oH  the  chief  towns,  as  York,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Dovor,  command  was  given  to  provide  the 
king  with  contributions  in  kind.  After  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  Arundel  was  given  to  Battle  Abbey, 
Dorchester  only  escaped  with  eighty-eight  houses 
and  Wareham  with  sixty-two.  Oxford,  which 
bad  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  after  the  seizure 
of  William  only  abont  three  hundred  were  left. 
Derby  lost  a  third  of  its  houses,  and  Leicester 
was  almost  rased,  while  Lincoln  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  nxty-six  houses  out  of  a  small  number. 

In  six  months  after  he  had  landed,  having 
reappmnted  Peter-pence,  WiUoam  went  to  Nor- 
mandy, to  exhibit  his  conquests  and  immense 
treasures  which  he  made  many  of  the  great  men 
^  England  grace  by  their  personal  attendance. 
This  allured  swaims  of  the  Norman  emigrants; 
but  the  English  revolted,  and  their  new  governor, 
on  his  return,  revived  the  Danegelt,  which  ended 
in  other  oppressions,  and  caused  many  of  the 
remaining  English  nobility  to  leave  the  country. 
From  the  English  all  arms  were  taken,  and  at 
eight  Of'clock  in  the  evening,  made  known  by  a 
bell,  the  couvre  lefeu  was  to  be  put  on  the  fire ; 
when  they  were  condemned  to  silence  and  dark- 
ness till  the  dawn,  when  another  bell  was  rung 
which  called  them  to  exercise  the  active  part  of 
slaves. 

The  Saxons  had  deposited  much  of  their  wealth 
in  the  churches,  which  were  thought  by  them  to 
be  consecrated,  which,  however,  were  all  rified 
by  the  Normans,  who  acted  under  the  sanction 
of  the  faifiEanons  delegates  of  the  pope. 

Some  of  the  larger  towns  attempted  to  recover 
their  freedom,  and  inflicted  great  sufferings  on 
the  Normans,  especially  at  York,  to  punish 
which,  William  laid  all  the  country  between 
Yak  and  Dvrfaam,  on  the  authority  of  WHfiam 


of  Malmabury,  under  the  sword,  which  lay  waste 
for  nine  years.  This,  with  its  consequences, 
destroyed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  whose  fifteen  thousand  dwellings,  monas- 
teries,  and  churches  were  rased,  and  every  vestige 
of  the  towns  and  villages  disappeared,  while 
subsequently  troops  of  robbers  infested  these 
lands.  The  estates  which  thus  became  tenant- 
leas  were  given  to  the  Normans,  as  also  were 
those  of  the  great  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and 
many  of  the  remaining  monasteries  were  sacked* 

But  at  length,  when  the  work  of  plunder  be- 
came familiar,  many  of  the  Norman  soldiers  grew 
weary  and  sought  to  return,  which  was  politic ; 
for  the  king  no  socmer  conquered  the  Saxons 
than  he  taxed  his  own  Normans,  who  in  1089 
were  eadi  ol^ed  to  pay  Urn  six  silver  pennies ; 
and  the  strifes  between  the  Normans  themselves, 
on  this  account,  were  many,  and  often  led  to  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  from  whom  many  of 
the  English  nobles  bad  obtained  protectioo, 
(thus  was  founded  the  Scottish  nobility,)  often 
damaged  the  northern  possessions  of  the  tyrant, 
who  retaliated.  A  most  valorous  body  of  Saxoaa 
under  the  romantic  Here  ward,  the  last  of  the 
resistless,  intrenched  in  the  marshes  of  Ely, 
witiistood,  for  a  time,  the  attacks  of  tlie  con- 
queror, who  admiring  the  leader^s  courage,  re- 
stored him  to  his  estates,  and  gradually  subdued 
his  followers.  Many  similar  series  of  chivalrous 
actions  were  sustuned*  by  the  northmen  befwe 
they  were  perfectly  subdued.  At  length,  afflicted 
with  the  loss  of  bis  wife;  with  riotous,  because 
oppressed,  subjects;  with  real  and  threatened 
invasions ;  with  the  rebellion  and  ill-fortune  of 
some  of  his  children,  of  whom  he  had  nufie; 
William  died  of  a  wound  in  the  belly,  from  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  leaving  England  to  William, 
bis  second  son,  much  money  to  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  hberty  to  the  imprisoned 
nobles.  Such  was  the  indifference  to  him  at  hb 
death,  that  he  was  left  three  hours  neglected, 
and  even  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  for  all  his  servants 
had  fied  to  secure  their  property.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  corpulent,  temperate,  skilful  in  the 
martial  games,  and  very  superstitious  \  ftnd  much 
given  to  use  the  singular  oath  "  by  the  brightness 
and  resurrection  of  God."  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
describes  William  to  perfection,  where  it  says 
*'  he  was  stark  beyond  all  bounds  to  those  who 
withstood  his  will."  He  was  an  in&mous  traitor 
against  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  for  in  addition 
to  his  deeeitfal  and  cruel  assumption  of  the 
throne,  his  reign  was  but  a  mosaic  of  oppression, 
and  by  the  close  of  it  there  was  none  of  the 
English  who  held  any  important  oflloes  either  in 
state  or  church. 

WILLIAM  DE  POICTOU. 

WHliam  compelled  the  English  to  shave  the 
hair  from  the  upper  lip,  where  th^  had  always 
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worn  it;  troubled  the  great  with  vexatious  re- 
gimes ;  and  the  small  he  reduced  to  slaves ; 
robbed  the  English  merchants ;  made  every  pre* 
vious  transfer  of  property  null;  encouraged 
foreign  merchants  by  confining  fairs  and  markets 
to  the  principal  cities  and  fortified  towns ; 
prohibited  slave  selling  to  infidels ;  patronised 
learned  men.  and  built  many  castles;  while  all 
his  bishops  and  earls,  as  they  received  the  estates 
of  the  English,  also  built  castles  to  preserve 
them.  The  young  should  be  taught  to  detest 
his  character,  and  not  to  admire  it  because  he 
had  great  military  genius.  The  conqueror  was 
so  given  to  hunting  that  he  destroyed  thirty-six 
parishes,  with  their  churches,  and  four  monas- 
teries, (though  he  had  eighteen  forests  at  the 
time,)  to  plant  the  new  forest  in  Hampshire, 
where  he  might  gratify  his  Dianan  taste.  To 
preserve  this  forest,  originated  the  odious  game 
laws,  which  have  damaged  so  many  families  by 
occasioning  so  many  deaths ;  for  the  most  lenient 
punishment  for  poaching  then  was,  whoever 
killed  a  deer  or  a  bird,  to  lose  his  eyes! 

William  Rufus  who  had  red  hair,  and  re- 
ceived his  surname  from  that  accident,  seized 
his  father^s  treasures,  then  deposited  at  Win- 
chester, and  in  value  somewhat  less  than  a 
million  of  our  money,  paid  the  legacies  to  the 
clergy,  and  obtained  the  crown  not  without  con- 
siderable opposition,  which,  by  insincere  promises 
to  the  English,  he  at  length  crushed.  He  then 
warred  upon  his  brothers,*raised  enormous  taxes 
from  his  subjects  to  purchase  Normandy,  which 
his  brother,  about  to  crusade,  mortgaged  for  three 
years.  William  Rufus  afterwards  attempted  to 
humble  the  Welsh,  but  failing,  built  a  line  of 
castles  along  their  frontier  to  check  their  incur- 
sions into  the  adjoining  counties. 

He  was  accidently  shot  in  the  New  Forest, 
where  he  had  also  lost  his  brother  Richard,  by 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  Norman,  who  had  discharged 
his  arrow  at  a  buck,  August  2nd,  1099.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Winchester  in  a  collier's  waggon, 
(by  a  family,  whose  descendants,  of  the  same 
name,  still  live  in  that  town,)  and  buried  the 
next  day  with  kingly  obsequies.  Historians  say 
of  this  king  that  he  was  haughty,  robust,  a  great 
swearer,  a  drunkard,  and  much  addicted  to  forni- 
cation. It  is  certain  that  he  raised  some  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  and  intriguers,  as  Flarabard,  &c., 
to  his  bishoprics.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
castles  of  Norwich,  Exeter,  Dovor,  and  Windsor. 
In  this  reign,  surnames  are  first  mentioned,  as 
Robert  de  Curthose,  or  short  legs — John  de 
Castra — Henry  Beauclerk,  &c.  Westminster  Hall, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  seventy,  (which 
the  king  said  was  but  a  closet  compared  with 
what  he  intended  to  build,)  was  built  for  the 
king's  dining-room ;  London  bridge,  then  of 
wood,  was  burnt  and  rebuilt ;  a  rampart  was 
raised  round  the  London  Tower;  and  the  cru- 
sades were  begun  by  Peter  the  hermit,  a  man 


of  as  little  judgment  as  magnificent  fancy,  and 
spiritual  ambition. 

Henry  I.,  sumamed  Beauclerk,  then  thirty 
years  of  age,  brother  of  the  preceding  king,  and 
who  was  in  the  forest  at  his  death,  galloped  in- 
stantly to  Winchester,  seized  the  treasures,  and 
consequently  much  of  the  royal  power,  and  in 
three  days  procured  his  own  coronation.  To 
propitiate  his  subjects  he  deposed  his  brother's 
favourites ;  recalled  some  of  the  banished  nobles 
and  clergy,  among  whom  was  Anselm ;  revived  the 
Confessor's  laws ;  remitted  many  of  the  crown 
debts;  banished  the  prostitutes  from  court; 
granted  a  favourable  charter  to  the  citizens  of 
London ;  liberated  some  important  prisoners ;  gave 
additional  favours  to  the  church;  abolished  the 
infamous  curfew  regulations ;  gave  all  leave  to 
make  their  wills ;  corrected  the  currency ;  and 
peopled  the  castles  on  the  Welsh  boundary  with 
foreigners.  He  was  besieged  by  his  elder 
brother  Robert,  when  he  returned  from  the  cru- 
sades, who  lost  not  only  his  kingdom  but  his 
liberty;  for  he  suffered  a  cruel  and  roost  un- 
natural imprisonment  in  Cardiff,  and  other  castles, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  his  sight.  Robert  had  sold  his  right  to  the 
English  crown  for  an  annuity  of  three  thousand 
marks,  which,  finding  it  difficult  to  procure,  he 
soon  relinquished  to  save  his  liberty. 

Henry  was  an  oppressive  governor,  for  he  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  Normandy,  whose 
endless  wars  the  English  were  taxed  to  support; 
besides  an  impost  of  three  shillings  a  hide  for  a 
marriage  portion  to  the  king's  daughter  Maud. 
He  governed  mostly  through  his  favourite  the 
Earl  of  Mellent,  whose  death  much  grieved  him. 
The  king  had  a  beloved  son,  whose  name  was 
William,  who  lost  his  life  in  returning  from 
Normandy,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
of  the  young  nobles,  and  eighteen  ladies  of 
rank,  all  of  whom  were  wrecked  through  the 
drunkenness  of  the  sailors.  When  the  king 
heard  the  calamity  he  fell  on  the  floor,  fainted, 
and  resigned  himself  to  the  most  violent  grief ; 
and  is  said  never  to  have  smiled  afterwards ; 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  false,  for  he  subse- 
queutly  married  and  engaged  again  in  the  wars 
of  Normandy,  where  he  died  from  eating  forbid- 
den lampreys,  November  25,  1 135,  and  was  em- 
balmed, wrapped  in  an  ox  hide,  and  buried  at 
Reading.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter 
Maud,  or  Matilda,  to  whom  he  had,  some  time 
before,  obliged  all  his  nobles  to  swear  allegiance. 
Henry  had  used  to  say  "  an  unlearned  king  was 
a  crowned  ass."  In  this  reign,  Gloucester,  Yoric, 
Worcester,  and  part  of  London,  which,  like  all 
other  English  towns,  were  then  built  of  wood, 
were  consumed  by  fire;  Woodstock  Park  was 
laid  out,  and  the  order  of  Knights  Templars 
founded. 

Stephen,  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Maud,  alter 
having  seised  th^  treasures  of  Winchester,  sub- 
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omed  a  person  to  swear  that  Henry  had  left  him 
the  kingdom,  to  which  there  were  ^ve  prior  heirs. 
He,  however,  bribed  the  clergy,  and  was  crowned 
ftt  Winchester,  where  he  promised  what  either 
the  clergy  or  the  barons  were  disposed  to  ask. 
The  first  he  satisfied  by  granting  more  ecclesi- 
astical privileges ;  the  second,  by  allowing  them 
to  build  castles,  so  that  every  one  who  was  able 
bailt  a  castle,  of  which,  besides  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  new  ones,*  some  of 
which  then  belonged  to  bands  of  powerful  robbers, 
many  of  the  dilapidated  were  repaired  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign.  While  to  court  the 
people  Stephen  adopted  an  affable  and  jocular 
habit  of  talking  to  all  whom  be  met,  Maud,  her 
brother,  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  de- 
feated in  II 88  in  the  battle  of  the  standard,  all 
attempted  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  who  success- 
fully retained  bis  seat  till  having  quarrelled  with 
the  clergy,  who  inhabited  many  of  the  castles,  he 
fell  under  their  displeasure,  which  occasioned  an 
invasion  by   Maud,  who,  after  suffering  much. 


overcame  Stephen  in  the  battle  of  the  barons,  at 
Lincoln,  where  the  king  was  taken  prisoner. 
Maud  enjoyed  her  prosperity  but  a  few  months, 
for,  impolitic  towards  friends  and  enemies,  she 
was  soon  deserted,  and  Stephen  again  restored. 
I  This  was,  however,  more  the  effect  of  the  re- 
I  spective  parties  of  the  nobles,  whose  strifes,  be- 
sides the  miseries  of  war,  destroyed  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  induced  a  famine,  in  which  the 
flesh  of  dogs,  cats,  and  horses,  was  greedily 
eaten,  while  whole  villages  were  to  be  seen  with- 
out an  inhabitant.  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  in- 
vaded England,  first  obliged  Stephen  to  a  truce, 
and  then  to  stipulate,  over  a  narrow  part  of  the 
Thames,  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown, 
of  which  hostages  were  given.  Stephen  died 
October  25th,  1154,  with  whom  ended  the  race 
of  the  Norman  kings,  some  of  the  minor  events 
of  whose  lives  (which  from  the  space  they  have 
occupied  in  most  books,  one  would  think,  formed 
the  principal  objects  of  English  history)  may  be 
thus  condensed. 
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OUR  YOUNG  QUEEN. 

FIRST    ARTICLB. 


[We  copy  the  following  paper  from  the  two  firBt  numbers 
of  the  "  Monthly  Repository,"  which  have  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  a  man  whose  name,  in  connexion  with 
the  literature  of  our  country,  we  can  never  mention  without 
feelings  of  respect  and  esteem.  The  following  is  from  his 
pen,  and  affords  evidence  of  Uiat  sincere  and  charitable 
desire  for  peace  and  good- will  unto  all  which  has  ever 
characterised  his  writings  and  private  sentiments.] 

Wb  have  now  a  queen  on  the  throne  whom 
we  have  known  in  youth,  and  youth  only.  We 
know  her  but  publicly,  however ;  we  cannot  be 
said  to  know  any  thing  of  her  real  character,  and 
probably  it  is  known  to  very  few,  if,  completely, 
even  to  those — so  truly  feminine  is  the  retire- 
ment in  which  she  has  been  brought  up.  If  the 
report,  however,  of  her  mother's  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  be  well  founded,  (and  the  fact 
of  that  tranquil  education  says  much  for  it  in 
many  respects,)  we  may  hope  that  England  will 
experience  the  advantages,  for  the  first  time,  of 
having  a  queen  brought  up  in  a  mother's  arms, 
and  in  a  manner  at  once  feminine  and  wise.  We 
may,  in  that  case,  look  to  see  womanhood  on 

*  These  castles  are  said  to  have  been  raised  in  nineteen 
yean,  and  to  have  been  is  oppressive  to  the  unrewarded  work- 
moi  ■•  the  notorious  erection  of  the  pynunids. 


the  throne  in  its  best  character,  and  therefore 
such  as  may  give  life  and  advancement  to  what 
is  best  and  manliest  in  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
But  upon  this  prospect  must  rest,  for  some  time 
at  any  rate,  the  awful  doubt  arising  from  all  that 
is  hitherto  known  of  the  unhappy  chances  of 
royal  spoiling  ;  which  chances,  however,  should 
not  prevent  us  from  hoping  and  thinking  the 
best,  as  long  as  we  are  prepared  for  disappoint- 
ment, and  commit  no  offences  ourselves,  either 
of  adulation  or  the  reverse.  Her  majesty's  posi- 
tion, at  all  events,  is  a  very  serious  one,  both  as 
regards  us  and  herself ;  and  her  youth,  her  sex, 
her  manifest  sensibility,  (whether  for  good  or 
evil,)  her  common  nature  as  a  fellow-creature, 
and  all  those  circumstances  which  will  make  her 
reign  so  blest  beyond  example  if  she  turn  out 
well,  and  so  very  piteous  and  unpopular  if  other- 
wise, but  of  which  neither  she  nor  any  one  else 
will  or  can  have  been  responsible  for  the  first 
causes,  (those  lying  hidden  in  the  mystery  of  all 
things,)  combine  to  make  every  reflecting  heart 
regard  her  with  a  mixture  of  pitying  tenderness 
and  hopeful  respect,  and  cordially  to  pray  that  it 
may  be  consistent  with  the  good  of  mankind  and 
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best  for  it,  whatever  be  their  porticulftr  opinions 
meanwhile,  to  see  her  fak  figure  continue  hover- 
ing over  the  advancing  orb,  like  the  embodied 
angel  of  the  meaning  of  her  name. 


We  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  seeing 
the  queen  return  from  dissolving  the  parliament. 
Bells  rung,  and  cannon  thundered,  and  the  crowd 
pressed  together  with  cries  of  *'  Hats  offi"  and 
"  She's  coming  I "  and  first  appeared  horse-sol* 
diers  clearing  the  way,  then  a  gilt  coach«  very 
stately,  containing  lords  of  the  household,  and  a 
grave  little  page  behind  a  great  hat  and  feathers, 
then  another  with  ladies,  and  then  (all  moving 
slowly,  and  with  abundance  of  beautiful  black 
and  cream-coloured  horses,  whom  we  rather  £sn^ 
cied  than  saw)  the  great  coach  of  coaches,  out 
lord^mayoring  the  Lord  mayor,  and  presenting  to 
the  delighted  eyes  of  her  subjects  the  young 
and  handsome  queen,  gorgeously  attired,  and 
crowned  with  a  diadem  of  gold  and  diamonds. 
Most  courteously,  and  with  a  face  of  good- 
htrmoured  pleasure,  she  kept  bowing  to  the  ex- 
clamations of  •*  God  bless  the  queen  !*  "  God 
save  your  majesty !"  uttered  in  tones  more  fer- 
vent than  loud ;  and  so  the  huge  coach  went 
heavily  on,  putting  "hats  off**  as  it  proceeded, 
and  shining  in  the  distance  amidst  a  sea  of  heads 
and  gazhig  windows,  with  the  gilt  crown  on  the 
top  of  its  great  gilt  self. 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  the  queen 
since  she  was  a  child,  walking  prettily,  hand-in- 
hand,  in  Kensington-gardens,  with  a  young  lady 
of  her  own  age.  Instead  of  a  child  somewhat 
formal  in  countenance,  we  now  saw  before  us  a 
fine-grown  young  woman,  (woman  is  a  higher 
word  than  lady,)  of  the  order  of  figures  called 
"  buxom,"  but  not  inelegant ;  handsome,  indeed, 
in  &ee,  (the  person  we  could  not  so  well  see  ;) 
smiling  self-possessed,  but  highly  pleased  ;  look- 
ing healthy,  (for  she  had  not  the  pale  look  so 


often  attributed  to  her,)  and  erowned,  beside 
her  diadem,  with  a  profusion  of  li^t4»E0«o 
tresses  s  altogether  preseo^g  an  aspect  luxuri^ 
ant,  good-humoured,  and  highly  agreeable.  It 
was  the  Guelphic  face  under  its  very  best  sspect, 
and  improved,  if  we  mistake  not,  with  a  stndght- 
ness  and  substance  of  forehead  eertsinly  not 
common  to  that  portion  of  her  nee.  We  had 
fanded  her  darker,  firom  the  reoollection  of  her 
when  a  child,  though,  at  the  same  time,  more 
like  her  &ther  than  mother.  She  now  appesred 
still  like  her  father,  with  a  mixture  of  something 
more  gladsome  and  open-mouthed ;  (the  upper  Up, 
we  believe,  shows  the  teeth  while  spei^Rg;) 
but  her  crown  seemed  to  reat  on  a  forehead  d^ 
rived  firom  her  mother  and  maternal  uncle,  (Leo- 
pold,) and,  we  thought,  looked  all  the  securer 
and  happier  for  it.  What  a  problem  for  the 
reflecting  portion  of  the  spectators  to  solve,  as 
they  stood  looking  at  her  on  the  occarion  befim 
us !  How  affecting  to  analyse  one^a  own  won- 
der as  we  gaaed,  lo  think  of  the  causes  of  one's 
curiosity!  How  various  are  the  lights  (such 
was  the  natural  reflection)  in  which  this  spec- 
tacle may  be  regarded!  and  how  entirely  it 
depends  for  any  real  dignity  on  the  good  coo- 
nected  with  it  I 

Is  it  a  mere  show  ?  Are  these  ser?«nU  plas- 
tered with  gold,  these  horses,  all  pride  and  rib- 
bons, these  soldierSf  these  Isidies,  these  fine  gilt 
coaches,  and  this  wonderfully-superannuated  old 
coachman,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  come  out  of 
the  century  before  last  on  purpose  to  vindicate 
his  right  of  immortal  drive,  nothing  better  than 
an  imposing  sight,  which  might  as  well  be  spared, 
and  merely  sets  idle  people  gaping  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  is  the  spectacle  of  any  solid  signifi- 
cance ?  and  if  so,  is  the  solidity  to  be  all  on  the 
side  of  the  principal  object  in  it  ?  is  it  simply  to 
add  to  her  power  ?  Then,  besides  being  a  pue- 
rile compliment  io  those  who  admire  it,  It  is  pn>- 
voking  to  those  who  reflect,  and  perilous  to  all. 


A  DOUBT. 


-  Wisdom  is  ofltimet  neuxr  when  we  stoop 
Thau  when  we  soar.'' — Wordsworth. 


I  ENOW  not  how  the  right  may  he« 
But  I  give  thanks  whene'er  I  see, 
Down  in  the  green  slopes  of  the  west, 
Old  Glastonbury's  towered  crest. 

I  know  not  how  the  right  may  be. 
But  I  have  oft  had  joy  to  see. 
By  play  of  chance,  my  road  beside 
The  oross  on  whidi  the  Savioar  died. 

I  know  not  how  the  right  may  be, 
But  1  lov«d  once  a  tall  elm-tree, 
Becaaie,  between  its  bougha  on  higbf 
That  cross  was  opened  on  the  sky. 


I  know  not  bow  the  right  may  be, 
But  I  have  shed  stnnfe  tears  to  aety 
Passing  an  unknown  town  at  night. 
In  some  warm  chamber  full  of  light, 
A  mother  and  two  children  fair 
Kneeling  with  lifted  heads  at  prayer. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  boast 
Of  reason  seems  to  dwindle  down, 

And  my  nind  seems  down -argued 
By  forced  eonelnSions  iK>t  her  o«n« 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  unless 

Weakness  and  strength  are  near  allisd» 
And  joys  whieh  moat  the  apirit  blais 

Are  furthest  iff  fiwm  earthly  pride.       t^^ 
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MR.  WILLIAMS'S  BOOK  ON  MISSIONS. 


A  Nmrrmiim  af  AIMea«ry  EfdtrrriM9  M  iU  South 
S€m  Ukmdsi  with  RmmarkM  yptm  ihi  Natural  Hit- 
iory  ^ike  Atamda,  ortfin,  Um^maget,  tradiiUmit  "^ 
magm  ^  tka  Inkabiiantt.  Br  ioBw  Williams, 
qf  tke  Londm  Wmomry  Sociaty.    LondoD,  1837. 

Tbb  London  MlMionnry  Society,  Mid  the  Mieikmarj 
enterprise  in  whidi  it  Imi  eo  nobly,  libemlly,  and 
penereriaglsr  kbonred  and  enffered  for  llie  space  of 
wmAj  fortf  yean,  have  in  this  toIobm  a  splendid  and 
imperishable  monument,  recording  snooeesftil  achieve- 
mmaka  in  firvoor  of  human  happineis,  which  are  without 
«  parsllel  in  the  historj  of  the  world.  Christianity  is 
the  ffieat  dTilisei^in  the  Sonth  Sea  Islands  this  has 
been  prOYed  under  erery  state  of  social  degradatioB 
and  wretchedness.  But  Christianity  civilises,  by  truths 
spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  by  an  influence  Divine  in 
its  origin.  The  Missionaries,  therefore,  are  not  only 
the  chief  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  take  pre- 
cedence of  statesmen  and  legislators  in  the  great  work 
of  social  improvement ;  but  they  are  the  heralds  to 
announce  another  and  a  brighter  world;  they  build 
the  edifice  of  an  enlightened,  wise,  and  beneficent  ci- 
vilisation on  the  basis  of  an  immortal  principle,  which, 
by  purifying  and  elevating  the  individual  being,  sheds 
its  influence  through  every  portion  of  society.  The 
time  is  past  for  assailiog  with  sophistical  cunning  or 
vrith  virulent  abuse  these  noblest  of  philanthropists ; 
yet,  with  Mr.  Williams,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  there 
are  so  few  of  the  wise  and  the  noble  amongst  us  who 
conntenance  and  contribute  to  aid  their  operations. 

'*  To  what  can  this  be  ascribed  ?  Not  surely  to  any 
thing  In  the  Missionary  enterprise  which  could  disho- 
nour or  degrade  those  who  identify  themselves  with  it. 
Regarded  in  the  lowest  view  in  which  it  can  be  consi- 
dered, as  an  apparatus  for  overthrowing  puerile,  debas- 
ing, and  cruel  superstitions ;  for  raising  a  large  portion 
of  our  species  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  for  introducing 
amongst  them  the  laws,  the  order,  tbenssges,  the  arts, 
and  the  comforts  of  civilised  life,  it  presents  a  claim, 
the  force  and  obligation  of  which  every  one  who  makes 
pretensions  to  intelligence,  philanthropy,  or  even  com- 
mon humanity,  ought  to  admit ;  and,  if  evidence  in 
support  of  this  claim  be  demanded,  the  author  ventures 
confidently  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  This,  however,  is  taking  but  low  ground. 
The  Missionary  enterprise  regards  the  whole  globe  as 
its  sphere  of  operation.  It  is  founded  upon  the  grand 
Drinciples  of  Christian  benevolence,  made  imperative 
by  the  command  of  the  ascending  Saviour,  and  has  for 
its  primary  object  to  roll  away  from  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  race  of  Adam  the  heavy  curse  which  rests 
upon  them  ;^to  sacwe  their  elevation  to  the  dignity 
of  intelligent  creatures  and  children  of  God  ;'*to 
engage  their  thoughts  in  the  contemplation,  and  to 
gladden  their  hearts  with  the  prospects  of  immortality ; 
— to  make  known  <  the  way  of  li/s'  through  the  me- 
ritorious Bufferings  of  the  Redeemer ; — \!a  a  word,  *  to 
fill  the  whole  earth  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.' 
Surely  to  be  identified  with  such  an  object  most  confer 
dignity  on  the  highest  stations,  and  throw  lustre  around 
the  most  brilliant  talents.  If,  then,  there  be  nothing 
in  the  Missionary  enterprise  to  account  for  the  indif- 
ference of  the  more  opulent  and  literary  of  our  coun- 
trymen, but  every  thing  to  condemn  it,  we  are  led  to 
the  condosion,  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be 
suwribed  to  the  drcumstance,  that  the  important  sub- 
ject has  not  been  brought  sufficiently  under  their 
attention." 

Mr.  Williams  modestly  adds,  that  he  "  can  scarcely 
indulge  the  hope,  that  a  Narrative  with  so  few  preten- 
sions to  literary  excellence,  will  meet  the  eye  of  those 


to  whom  his  remarks  refer ;"— we  assure  him,  how- 
ever,  that  its  merits  far  transcend  his  appreciation  of 
them.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  an  enlightened  Mis- 
sionary might  be  expected  to  write.  Its  pretensions 
regard  the  right  objects ;  that  which  ought  to  be 
parmnaunt  maintains  the  first  place  throughout  its 
pages.  We  have  entitled  thU  article,  <<  Mr.  Williams's 
Book  on  Missions,"  simply  for  the  purpose  of  an« 
Bouncing  to  our  readers,  that,  undo'  this  head,  we 
riiall  fomish  extracU,  from  time  to  time,  which  we 
deem  illustrative  of  either  of  the  divieioBS  of  our  Mis- 
cellany, literature,  scieBee,  and  religion.  In  this 
number  w«  begin  with  the  notice  of  the  life  ef  Captain 
Wilsoa,  who  commanded  the  Duff— the  vessel  which 
eonvieyed  the  first  Missionaries  to  the  islands  of  the 
SoBthem  Ooean.     It  is  brief,  but  intsKstiBg  t*** 

*'  The  fathers  and  founders  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  began  their  labours  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  They  purchased  a  ship,  and  sent  out  no  less 
than  twenty-five  labourers  to  commence  missions  simul- 
taneously at  the  Marquesan,  Tahitian,  and  Friendly 
Islands.  The  vessel  returned,  after  a  most  successful 
voyage ;  the  Missionaries  having  been  settled,  and 
every  thing  having  succeeded  to  the  wishes  and  expect- 
ations of  the  friends  and  directors  of  the  benevolent 
scheme.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  skill  of  Captain  Wilson,  whom  God  raised  up, 
and  by  a  series  of  events,  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  man,  t^ualified  to  take  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition. When  in  India,  after  having  rendered  inva- 
luable services  to  the  British  army,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately taken  by  the  French;  and,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  that  SuiTrein  had  basely  accepted  a  bribe 
from  Hyder  Ally  to  deliver  the  English  prisoners  into 
his  hands,  he  determined  to  effect  his  escape,  which  he 
did  by  leaping  from  the  prison  walls,  a  height  not  less 
than  forty  feet.  In  his  flight,  the  vast  Coleroon,  a 
river  full  of  alligators,  obstructed  his  passage;  but, 
ignorant  of  the  danger  he  was  eneounteting,  be  pUiaged 
into  its  waters,  and  swam  to  the  (^posits  shore. 
Flatteriog  himself  that  his  perils  were  passed,  and  his 
liberty  secure,  he  ascended  an  eminence  to  survey  the 
surrounding  country,  when,  to  bis  terror  and  surprise, 
he  was  perceived  by  some  of  Hyder  Ally's  peons,  who 
galloped  towards  him,  seised  him,  stripped  him  naked, 
tied  bis  hands  behind  his  back,  and  fastening  a  rope 
to  them,  drove  him  before  them  to  head-quarters. 

*<Whea  interrogated  by  one  of  Hyder  Ally's  chieftains, 
he  gave  an  ingenuous  account  of  his  escape  from  the 
prison  at  Cuddslore.  The  chieftain  immediately 
eharged  him  with  falsehood,  adding  that  no  mortal  man 
had  ever  swam  over  the  Coleroon,  and  that  if  he  had 
but  dipped  his  fingers  in  its  waters,  he  would  have 
been  seised  by  the  alligatoni.  Upon  being  convinced 
however,  of  the  fact,  they  all  gased  at  him  with  asto- 
nishment, and  the  Turk  exdaimed,  'ThU  is  God's 


After  this  he  was  chainad  to  a  oommoB  soldier,  sBd 
drives  naked,  barefoot,  and  wounded,  a  distance  of 
500  miles.  He  wss  at  length  loaded  with  irons  of 
thirty-two  pounds  weight,  and  thrust  into  a  horrible 
prisoB  oaUed  the  Black  Hole  $  and  while  there  so  great 
at  times  was  the  raging  of  his  hanger,  that  his  jaws 
snapped  involuntarily  when  his  scanty  meal  was  brought 
to  hiflu  Often  the  corpse  was  unchained  from  his 
arm  in  the  morning,  that  another  living  suflerer  might 
take  its  pUce,  and  fell  by  the  same  nMrcUess  treatment. 
'<  That  he  ahould  snrvtve  sBch  accumulated  misery  fer 
twcaty-two  months,  was  next  to  a  miracle.  At  length 
th«  monster  Hyder  AUy  was  subdaed,  sad  the  doon 
of  the  Black  Hole  were  thrown  open,  when,  emaciated, 
naked,  half-starved,  and  covered  with  ulcers,  with 
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thirty- one  companions,  who  alone  remained  to  tell  the 
dismal  tale  of  their  sufferings,  Captain  Wilson  obtained 
deliverance.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  at  Ben- 
coolen,  every  European  in  the  ship  he  commanded 
died !  Yet  during  all  this  time  his  heart  continued 
hardened,  and  he  knew  not  the  hand  that  preserved 
bim. 

**  Having  been  successful  in  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
be  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and  sit  down  con- 
tent. With  this  view  he  embarked  in  the  same  ship 
in  which  the  excellent  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Baptist 
Missionaries,  was  returning  to  England.  Mr.  WiUon, 
being  still  an  infidel  in  principle,  had  frequent  disputes 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  who  one  day  remarked  to  the  chief 
officer  of  the  vessel,  that  he  should  have  much  more 
hope  of  converting  the  Lascars  to  Christianity  than 
Captain  Wilson ;  so  deeply  mysterious,  at  times,  are 
the  ways  of  Providence.  Bat  things  impossible  to 
man  are  possible  with  Grod ;  for  at  length,  by  a  series 


of  most  interesting  incidents,  he  was  induced  to  aban- 
don  his  infidel  principles,  and  became  an  eminent  and 
devoted  Christian. 

"After  some  years  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  around  him,  a  number  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine,  communicating  some  embryo  views  oC  the 
mission  to  the  South  Seas,  fell  into  bis  hands,  which 
immediately  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion,  that  if  his 
services  were  either  needful  or  acceptable,  he  would 
sacrifice  his  comforts,  and  without  any  firospeet  of 
worldly  advantage,  would  embark  once  more  upon  the 
stormy  ocean.  Thus  was  this  wonderful  man  raised 
up,  and  thus  prepared  to  take  command  of  this  novel 
and  important  undertaking. 

'*  When  we  reflect  upon  the  various  cirenmstanees 
which  attended  the  commencement  of  the  misaiony  we 
cannot  wonder  that  our  fathers  had  the  pleasing  im- 
pression *  that  their  undertaking  was  of  God.'  " 


LAST  WORDS. 


Ref&ksh  me  with  the  bright  blue  violet. 
And  put  the  pale  faint-scented  primrose  near, 

For  I  am  breathing  yet ; 

Shed  not  one  silly  tear, 

But  iriien  mine  eyes  are  set, 
Scatter  the  fresh  flowers  thick  upon  my  bier. 
And  let  my  early  grave  with  morning  dew  be  wet. 

I  have  passed  swiftly  o'er  the  pleasant  earth, 
My  life  hath  been  the  shadow  of  a  dream ; 

The  joyousness  of  birth 

Did  ever  with  me  seem ; 


My  spirit  had  no  dearth, 
But  dwelt  for  ever  by  a  full  swift  stream,  ^ 
Lapt  in  a  golden  trance  of  never-failing  mirth. 

Touch  me  once  more,  my  father,  ere  my  hand 
Have  not  an  answer  for  thee  ;  kiss  my  cheek, 

Ere  the  blood  fix  and  stand 

Where  flits  the  hectic  streak  ; 

Give  me  thy  last  command 
Before  I  lie  all  undisturbed  and  meek. 
Wrapt  in  the  snowy  folds  of  funeral  swathing-band. 

H.A. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


Wblls  in  P«nnt8LVAni a. — ^The  Alleghany  Maga- 
sine,  published  in  Pennsylvania,  states  that  a  well  was 
dug,  some  years  since,  in  the  great  valley  between  the 
north  and  south  mountains  in  Franklin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  another  thirty  or  forty  rods  distant  in 
Cumberland  county,  the  bottom  of  which,  at  the  depth 
of  tfairty-six  feet  deep  in  each,  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  a  torrent  of  water  flowed  up.  A  lead  with  fifty 
fathoms  of  line  was  sunk  without  finding  any  obstruc 
tion,  and  the  wells  remain  in  the  same  state  at  present. 
The  presumption,  says  the  writer,  is,  that  there  is  a 
subterranean  lake  in  that  quarter,  extending  under  the 
base  of  the  vast  primitive  ranges  of  mountains  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio. 

MoBOCCO. — ^The  manner  in  which  corn  is  preserved 
in  Morocco  is  deserving  of  mention.  A  subterranean 
cellar  is  dug  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  reeds  and  straw,  the  bottom 
part  being  matted,  and  straw  placed  over  it.  The  grain 
is  then  deposited,  and  well  protected  at  top  by  straw 
being  placed  over  it :  the  opening  is  covered  by  a  large 
slab,  over  which  the  earth  is  heaped  in  a  mound,  to 
prevent  the  rain  settling  and  entering.  In  these  kind 
of  granaries,  or  fnatamoorty  as  they  are  called,  and 
which  are  usually  made  on  sloping  ground,  to  secure 
them  from  damp,  wheat  and  barley,  I  was  informed, 
would  keep  perfectly  good  for  five  years,  and  other  grain 
to  a  longer  period.  The  largest  matamoors  are  at 
Rabat,  and  are  capable  of  containing  some  hundred 
bushels. — Spain,  by  Arthur  de  Capelt  Brooke. 

Hanover. — There  are  in  Hanover  eleven  Protestant 
conYcnts,  where  young  ladies  may  retire  who  have  sur- 


vived the  bloom  of  youth,  and  have  arrived  at  single 
blessedness,  and  may  pass  down  the  stream  of  time,  in 
each  other's  society,  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
Each  of  these  institutions  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
elderly  lady,  corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the 
abbess  of  Catholic  convents.  The  young  ladies  receive 
annually  from  two  to  three  hundred  rix-doUars,  with 
which  they  are  enabled  to  live  genteelly.  The  restraints 
of  the  institutions  are  not  severe.  They  receive  visits 
from  their  friends,  usually  in  the  presence  of  their 
governess,  though  that  is  not  required,  or  has  been  for 
a  short  time  only.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reside  here 
constantly ;  a  few  weeks  of  each  year  being  sufficient 
to  entitle  them  to  the  pension.  Some  of  them  accord- 
ingly pass  most  of  their  time  with  their  friends,  and 
whenever  they  are  thrown  out  upon  the  world  by  the 
dissolution  of  their  families,  they  have  a  refuge  to 
which  they  can  retire,  without  experiencing  those 
mortifications  which  are  so  frequently  attendant  upon 
adversity.  These  asylums  are  under  the  direction  of 
government,  to  which  parenta,  wishing  to  proonre 
such  places  for  their  children,  apply.  It  requires  some 
influence  at  court  to  obtain  them,  as  the  number  of 
applicants  is  much  greater  than  that  of  vacancies. 
Parents  not  unfrequently  solicit  them  while  children 
are  quite  young,  and  some  of  them  receive  the  promise 
of  them  even  from  the  cradle,  although,  I  believe  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  emolument  until  they  approach  the 
shady  side  of  twenty,  unless  they  reside  in  the  convent 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time. — Dwighft  Trtntlt  in  Gtr- 
many. 
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SELF  EDUCATION. 


AJiTICL£  III. 


Let  us  now  mention  some  of  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  self  education. 

The  sort  of  education  we  propose,  will  be  in 
most  instances  better  performed  ;  tlie  knowledge 
collected  will  be  more  valued;  the  difficulties 
overcome  will  be  gratefully  remembered,  as  mo- 
tives to  future  labour ;  the  habits  established  will 
be  deeper  rooted,  and  the  soul  will  set  altogether  a 
higher  value  on  its  attainments,  and  feel  more  af- 
fluent pleasures  as  the  result ;  and  this  ensures  the 
more  faithful  transmission  of  the  mental  stores  to 
the  end  of  life.  An  air  of  mental  independence  will 
not  be  assumed,  but  grow  up  through  all  the 
breadth  of  the  mind ;  literary  authority,  and  the 
slavery  of  opinion,  those  old  friends  of  error,  will 
be  considerably  diminished ;  and,  what  is  more 
than  all,  the  mind's  individuality  will  be  less 
crashed  and  disfigured  by  the  intellectual  fashion, 
which  has  often  strangled  genius  in  the  noblest 
stages  of  its  development.  Besides,  this  educa- 
tion will,  on  the  whole,  be  more  extensive  ;  and 
as  it  is  neither  confined  to  place  nor  time,  life 
itself  will  be  an  extended  term  of  learning,  and 
all  its  events  will  become  part  of  the  educational 
discipline.  For  instead  of  considering  education 
finished  at  the  expiration  of  youth,  the  convic- 
tion will  become  established  that  it  is  a  life-work, 
which  will  of  itself  deliver  the  mind  from  a 
thousand  fundamental  errors.  Look,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  merely  imparted  and  the 
merely  received  thing,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  education.  It  is  thought  good  in  proportion 
to  the  reputation  of  the  school,  or  to  the  degree 
of  its  existence.  The  persons  who  undertake  to 
set  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  in  right 
action  for  immortality,  are  often  but  the  winded, 
jaded,  or  unfortunate  fugitives,  who  "  drag  their 
slow  length  along  *'  after  their  own  generation ; 
the  maimed  members  of  the  intellectual  camp, 
who  follow  the  march  of  mind  merely  to  live  on 
its  bounties,  or  to  shelter  behind  its  protection. 
Most  of  the  school  teachers,  it  is  proverbial,  have 
neither  taste  nor  qualification  for  their  employ- 
ment, and  would  never  have  resorted  to  it  if  they 
had  not  become  widows,  or  unfortunate  in  other 
speculations.  But  even  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  how  limited  are  the  subjects  to  which  the 
professional  pedagogue  confines  his  pupil  I  Lan- 
guage and  mathematics  are  the  principal  things 
taught  at  the  schools;  and  the  plot  of  the  in- 
tellectual field,  which  is  called  classictd,  and 
which  after  all,  is  stuffed  with  fables,  and  my- 
thological lumber,  and  impure  narratives,  is  the 
only  one  cultivated  to  any  extent.  It  is  in  vain, 
in  most  of  these  schools,  that  practical  science 
pleads  for  its  share  of  attention,  now,  through 
the  minstrelsy  of  animated  nature,  and  then 
No.  37.    SEPTEMBBa  13,  1837.— 2(/.     Vol.  i. 


through  the  works  of  art     The  clangor  of  mills 
and  wheels,  the  wonders  of  the  water  and  flre» 
the  mysteries  of  the  lathe  and  the  principles  of 
commerce,  the  celestial  map,  traced  in  lines  of 
eternal  fire,  and  the  earth  a  diamond-mass  of 
natural   wealth,   the  history  of  mind,  and   the 
achievements    of  social    man,    call   in   vain  for 
notice  from  the  horde  of  fashionable  pedagogues. 
In  vain  does  universal  knowledge  plead  its  sim- 
plicity, its  cheapness,  its  condescension  to  chil- 
dren, its  ever  changing  pictures,  its  ever-multi- 
plying examples,  its  connexion  with  hti^piness, 
its  long  neglect,  and  its  Divine  origin ;  fashion 
has  no  ears  for  truth  ;  and  the  Median  decree  is 
gone   forth,   that  scraps   of   Grqek   and    Latin, 
French  and  Italian,  &c.,  imperfectly  acquired,  at 
certain  places,  in  youth,  and  at  a  certain  expense, 
shall  be  considered  good  education.     In  vain 
does  nature  protest  against  cramping  the  genius 
by  the  motions  of  the  dolt,  or  in  flogging  the 
dolt  to  overtake  the  genius.     In  vain  does  it 
protest  against  the  neglect  of  juvenile  taste,  or 
of  working  out  of  the  mind  all  its  individuality, 
by  pressing  it  into  the  school  mould.     In  vain 
is  the  pedagogue  shown  every  day  that  his  im- 
parted knowledge  is  forgotten  before  his  pupil's 
beard  begins  to  appear ;  and  that  the  recollec- 
tions of  school  are  kindred  to  "  prison  thoughts," 
and  seldom  revive  in  their  memory  without  a 
shudder  or  a  laugh.     The  self  educationist,  on 
the  other  hand,  knows  no  bounds  to  his  inquiry, 
but  looks  eastward  and  westward  with  the  same 
inquisitive   interest.      He  owns   no   custom  in 
thinking,  receives  nothing  before  it  is  proved,  but 
when  demonstrated  believes  all,  however  marvel- 
ous.    He  finds  his  nature  in  the  beginning  all 
disorder  ;  every  pin  and  screw,  every  wheel  and 
pivot  out  of  place,  and  he  aims  at  a  general 
rectification ;  and  to  make  all  his  powers  act  as 
nearly  as  possible  according   to    their   original 
destination.     This  is,  however,  a  less  easy  work 
than  that  of  the  Grecian  charioteer,  who  stood 
up  alone  in  his  light  car,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
to  drive  abreast  his  ten  Arabian,  and  all  but 
wild,  stallions,  which  were  yoked  with  a  single 
band,  and   glittering  in    their   own  foam,   and 
alarmed  at  the  light  thunder  of  their  own  heels, 
dashed  with  dishevelled  manes  and  nostrils  of 
fire  through  the  shouting  myriads  of  assembled 
Greece,  leaping  their  own  height  if  they  saw 
but  the  shadow  of  the  whip.     Courage  and  pre- 
cision of  sight  were  all  that  was  necessary  to 
effect  this  ;  but  self  education  calls  upon  all  the 
powers,    and    exercises  and    produces    all    the 
national  virtues. 

Nor  would  we  omit  the  occasional  and  too 
frequent  defects  which  appear  in  the  self  edu* 
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cated  classes.  Too  many  of  this  class,  by  the 
mere  education  of  the  mind,  excluding  the  dis- 
positions from  the  self  culture,  have  become 
dogmatical,  opiniative,  and  even  contemptuous. 
This  leads  to  a  hypercritical  habit,  which  is 
always  the  badge  of  mental  littleness  ;  and  it 
has  inconceivably  damaged  the  repute  of  self 
education.  I  onoe  knew  a  young  man  who  had 
disfigured  his  fine  mind,  under  the  notion  of 
educating  himself,  by  the  mere  study  of  mathe- 
matical science  ;  that  is,  he  had  confined  himself 
to  one  subject  and  to  one  set  of  thoughts,  and 
though  they  attained  to  astonishing  acuteness, 
his  heart  was  a  waste  and  his  life  miserable.  For 
he  magnified  mathematics  above  every  thing: 
who  knew  them  was  wise,  who  was  ignorant  of 
them  was  in  his  esteem  a  fool.  He  tried  all 
subjects  by  that  kind  of  certainty,  and  therefore 
confounded  the  nature  of  evidence,  and  lost  his 
claims  of  talent  by  a  neglect  of  his  character. 
His  intellectual  fire,  instead  of  bursting  into  a 
crown  of  glory,  scorched  the  sweet  and  natural 
locks  of  charity,  which  before  fell  in  simple  grace 
upon  his  brow,  and  irritated  him  with  haughty 
scorn  and  uncourteous  contempt  of  his  superiors. 
Such  is  an  abortion  of  the  self  educated  man. 
Let  our  young  readers  then  remember  that  they 
are  not  to  consider  the  virtues  opponents,  but 
^e  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  this  work. 

But  we  have  yet  said  nothing  relative  to  the 
education  of  the  senses.  The  expression  will 
perhaps,  among  the  superficial,  raise  a  smile,  but 
we,  who  have  often  profited  by  a  contemptuous 
laugh,  have  ceased  to  be  discouraged.  It  is 
universally  received  that  the  senses  are  a  media- 
torial apparatus,  to  establish  and  preserve  a 
communication  between  mind  and  the  extenial 
world,  as  well  as  between  mind  and  mind  ;  and 
that  without  them  the  external  universe  would, 
in  relation  to  man,  be  virtually  annihilated,  and 
every  one  condemned  to  an  awful  isolation  of 
existence.  This  granted,  it  is  evident  that  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  the  communication  must 
depend  on  the  perfection  of  the  intervening  ap- 
paratus of  the  senses.  Hence  the  loss  of  sight 
condemns  the  imagination,  and  through  it  all 
the  mind,  to  an  irreparable  poverty  ;  the  loss  of 
hearing  makes  the  world  silent,  and  excludes  any 
being  from  the  universal  music,  as  the  loss  of 
feeling  would  fill  the  heart  with  constant  sus- 
picion and  fear.  The  loss  of  taste  is  the  removal 
of  the  life-guard  from  the  gateway  of  animal  life ; 
and  the  loss  of  smell  is  a  virtual  destruction  of 
half  the  animal  pleasures.  But,  perhaps,  we 
cannot  better  subsen'e  our  object  than  by  glancing 
at  the  effects  of  cultivating  the  senses  as  they 
appear  in  those  persons  whose  professions  have 
made  it  their  interest  to  educate  a  particular 
sense.  The  science  of  natural  history  has  arisen 
almost  exclusively  from  the  education  of  the 
eye.  Where  would  be  the  sciences  of  entomo- 
logy and  botany  if   the  sight  were  removed? 


And  is  it  not  by  a  particular  cultivation  of  the 
eye  that  the  artist  distinguishes  himself  from  his 
admirers  ?  And  who  has  failed  to  observe  the 
great  benefits  that  result  to  the  legal  pleader  from 
the  educational  practice  of  the  eye?  By  a 
glance  he  investigates,  overpowers,  or  emboldens 
his  witness ;  or  by  a  glance  he  seizes  on  the 
leading  points  of  his  <*  brief,"  which  he  has  only 
had  in  his  possession  a  few  minutes,  though  he 
appears  to  strangers  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  all  the  mimUm  of  the  quarrel.  And  by  an 
education  of  the  ear  alone  what  has  the  musician 
done  ?  What  a  marvellous  compensation  it  be- 
comes to  the  blind  for  the  loss  of  sight !  Who 
is  ignorant  that  nearly  all  the  tricks  of  legerde- 
main, and  all  the  shuffles  of  the  gambler  depend 
on  the  exquistteness  to  which  he  has  carried  the 
sense  of  feeling  ?*  How  frequently  the  chemist, 
by  a  practised  taste,  will  detect  the  presence  of  a 
chemical  agent,  which  it  would  cost  him  hours  to 
demonstrate.  Now  we  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  under  girding  the  work  of  education  with 
beams  of  iron,  if  the  senses  were  as  generally 
educated  as  the  interest  of  a  few  has  shown  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  carried.  Many  a  dor- 
mant mind  would  be  stimulated  into  dignified 
life,  while  the  facts  acquired  would  be  incom- 
parably better  learned,  and  would  be  more  nu- 
merous. Could  our  view  of  the  subject  lie 
better  illustrated  than  by  a  simple  reference 
to  tlie  poets,  the  most  original  of  whom,  as 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  evidently  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  eminence  in  a  better  employ- 
ment of  their  senses  than  their  predecessors; 
while  Crabbe,  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth,  have,  in 
our  own  age,  by  an  accurate  employment  of  the 
senses,  on  the  most  commonplace  subjects, 
created  a  new  style  of  domestic  poetry,  them- 
selves an  evergreen  reputation,  and  have  shown 
clearly  that  the  source  of  originaHty  has  often 
no  other  mystery  than  avoiding  the  popular  error 
of  "  having  eyes,  yet  see  iK>t,  and  having  ears, 
yet  hear  not." 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  use  of  the  senses 
must  depend,  (to  a  great  extent,)  from  natural 
laws,  on  the  proportionate  activity  of  the  mental 
powers  to  which  they  relate ;  but  we  also  be- 
lieve, though  the  faculties  within  must  regulate 
the  exercise  of  the  sensible  powers,  that  the  wake- 
fulness of  these  powers,  which  may  and  ought 
to  be  artificially  secured,  would  prevent  the  in- 
tellectual doze  in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
pass  away  their  life.  The  dull  child  may  be 
substantially  quickened  by  a  skilful  and  constant 
excitement  of  the  senses ;  as  the  inaccurate 
might  be  cured  by  a  rigorous  attention  to  the 
precise  qualities  which  come  into  contact  with 
the  sensible  powers.     By  the  same   discipline, 

*  See  the  Ifttc  trial  of  Lord  de  Roos^  \rho6e  Avu^s  ivu, 
tliat  by  the  improper  but  skilful  cidtivation  of  the  power  of 
feeling,  he  bad  cheated  some  of  his  peer-gamUen  of  Urge 
tums  of  money  in  accomplishing  the  mni€rla€fnfpe. 
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much  of  th«  falsehood  of  life  would  be  prevented, 
as  a  great  portion  of  it  arises  from  the  imperfect 
attention  of  the  senses :  and  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing, consequent  on  fraud,  would  be  spared  in  the 
experience  of  the  next  generation.  Nor  would 
this  universe  of  material  beauty. then  fare  in  the 
next  thousand  years  as  it  has  done  in  the  last. 
For  instead  of  "  the  material  revelation"  lying 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  man,  every  leaf  a 
picture,  limned  by  the  Infinite  fingers,  here  ex- 
hibiting the  storm  blowing  up  all  the  pipes  of  the 
material  organ  into  untaught  anthems,  there  the 
buried  diamond-nest,  flashing  like  hidden  virtues 
on  each  other,  though  unseen,  now  proving  that  a 
beetle's  wing,  in  beauty  and  colour,  is  more 
affluent  than  the  rainbow,  and  then  teaching  that 
the  series  of  the  Divine  wonders,  descending  from 
roan,  is  neither  less  magnificent  nor  various  than 
the  upper  classes  of  his  workmanship ;  instead 
of  all  this  being  disregarded,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
world,  and  that  by  the  principal  minds  that  were 
ever  bom  on  earth,  the  education  of  all  the 
senses  would  inlay  the  imagination  with  stores  of 
material  wealth,  out  of  which  the  judgment 
might  work  its  systems,  or  the  heart  its  con- 
solations. 

We  beg  also  to  subjoin,  briefly,  our  thoughts 
on  the  moral  branch  of  education. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  popular  systems  of 
education  is  either  the  entire  want  of  moral  in- 
struction, resulting  from  the  feeble  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  morals  without  falling 
into  some  of  the  forms  of  sectarianism,  or  such 
Jejume  and  cold  hearted  lessons  as  have  dis- 
gusted the  learner,  and  appeared  to  justify  the 
prejudice  of  the  public  We  think,  however, 
that  in  the  most  sectarian  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions, or  in  those  where  there  prevails  the 
greatest  diversity  of  moral  sentiment  among  the 
managers,  it  is  as  easy  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion on  fundamental  morals,  without  colouring 
from  the  bigot's  palette,  as  it  is  to  teach  a  child 
the  beauty,  parts,  and  properties,  of  a  plant, 
without  referring  to  the  bart)arous  jargon  and 
countless  divisions  of  the  botanical  systems. 
And,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  as  seriously  in- 
cumbent on  public  instructors,  as  its  neglect 
in  most  instances  is  perilous  to  the  welfare  of 
youth.  By  moral  instructions  we  mean  such 
as  relate  to  integrity,  pity,  courtesy,  courage, 
decision,  modesty,  prudence,  temper,  cheerful- 
ness, frugality,  graUtude,  humility,  benevolence, 
moderation,  patience,  perseverance,  regularity, 
docility,  veracity,  temperance,  and  their  oppo- 
sites. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  happiness  of  the 
world  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  state  of 
these  mental  qualities,  which  in  most  of  our 
systems  of  education  are  yet  abandoned  to  the 
influence  of  chance  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that 
the  most  valuable  instruction  on  these  subjects 


must  be  alike  precious  to  even  opposite  sectaries, 
whose  disagreements  are  not  generally  about  the 
qualities  of  fundamental  morals,  but  mainly  re- 
late to  the  best  method  of  propagating  doctrines? 
And  who  will  not  admit  to  us  that  it  is  from 
ignorance  on  these  subjects  that  most  of  our 
young  men  miss  their  road  in  life?  So  that 
when  they  axe  overtaken  with  its  storms,  from 
not  having  knowledge  of  the  moral  armour,  they 
are  either  driven  to  frivolous  or  guilty  amuse- 
ments, sink  into  dejection,  and  lose  ail  sel^ 
respect,  or  fly  to  the  miserable  solace  of  infidelity, 
which,  by  destroying  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil,  the  connexion  of  man  with  the  moral 
universe,  and  the  accountability  of  his  actions^ 
makes  **  free  course  "  for  the  passions,  and  turns 
human  life  into  an  awful  masquerade,  where 
superior  animals,  with  angelic  forms,  play  all  the 
diveraities  of  univeraal  selfishness. 

We  therefore  urge  our  self  educating  reader  to 
inquire  whether  he  ought  notfiret  of  all  to  secure 
correct  sentiments,  feelings,  and  practice,  on  the 
above  subjects,  at  least  contemporaneously  with 
the  education  of  his  intellectual  qualities  ?  and 
if  ibr  no  other  reason  because  the  right  education 
of  the  morals  will  make  the  development  of  the 
other  powera  more  easy  and  safe,  and  their  at- 
tainments more  solid  and  beneficial.  If  we  had 
permission  to  enlarge  we  siKrald  prefer  no  theme 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject to  a  review  of  the  distinguished  men,  who  in 
different  stations  of  life  have  succeeded  or  &iled, 
according  to  the  state  of  their  moral  dispositions. 

Lord  Bacon  is  eternally  disgraced  for  want  of 
judicial  integrity. 

Dr.  Johnson  lost  half  his  influence  in  life  from 
want  of  courtesy. 

James  IL  lost  his  throne  from  want  of  cotf« 
rage. 

Cranmer  is  contemptible  from  defective  ife- 
ciftofi. 

Newton's  greatness  is  increased  by  his  mar- 
vellous modesty. 

Dr.  Horsley's  genius  will  be  always  dis- 
honoured by  his  violent  tewper, 

Milton  by  cheerfulness  greatly  relieved  his 
complicated  misfortunes. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  and  almost  all  men  who 
have  amassed  fortunes,  laid  the  foundation  in 
frugality. 

Bums  was  oppressed  all  through  life  by  the 
effects  of  his  imprudence. 

Napoleon  might  have  been  saved  before  he 
had  fallen  at  all  with  a  little  humility. 

Charles  IL  The  Earl  of  Southampton  partly 
supported  Charles  II  during  his  exile;  served 
him  many  yeara  in  one  of  his  chief  oflices,  and 
even  materially  assisted  in  returning  him  to  the 
throne,  and  yet  that  king  refused  Lady  Russel, 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  merely  one  week's 
respite  of  hef  lord's  life :  this  was  monstrous  tVi- 
gratitude. 
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Sheridan  was  utterly  lost  for  want  of  tempt' 
ranee  and  frugality. 

John  Howard  has  become  immortal  merely  by 
his  benevolence  and  industry. 

Bishop  Burnet,  by  his  moderation^  has  secured 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties. 

Columbus, by  nearly  thirty  ye^Ts  perseverance^ 
through  discouragements,  brought  to  light  a  new 
world. 

Bunyan,  by  patience  in  prison,  overcame  his 
persecutors,  and  performed  a  work  which  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Doddridge,  by  regularly  rising  at  Jive,  instead 
of  seven,  and  devoting  those  two  hours  to  one 
work,  wrote  his  '*  Family  Expositor : "  irregularity 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  genius. 

Walter  Scott,  by  learning  many  of  the  local 
traditions,  from  the  most  superstitious  of  the 
Scotch  peasantry,  and  by  attentively  studying 
their  character,  acquired  the  best  materials  in 
his  imaginative  works;  such  is  the  effect  of  do^ 
ciiity. 

Cromwell  owed  most  of  his  greatness  to  his 
decision. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  averted  many  of  his 
calamities  by  good  temper. 

Andrew  Marvel,  though  a  poor  representative 
of  Hull,  became  terrible  to  the  corrupt  court  of 
Charles  IL  by  his  integrity. 

Judge  Hale  was  in  nothing  greater  than  in 
generously  ybr^vm^  injuries. 

George  IIL  will  ever  be  endeared  to  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  from  the  goodness  of  his  domestic 
disposition  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  few  in- 
stances we  have  just  mentioned,  illustrative  of  our 
remark,  that  the  happiness  of  the  world  and  the 
welfare  of  individuals  chiefly  depend  on  the 
moral  state  of  the  mind,  we  might  have  filled  our 
pages  with  ten  times  the  number,  but  we  forbear. 
What  might  Chatterton,  Savage,  and  Byron,  have 
become  if  they  had  attended  to  this  subject? 
And  what  did  Whitefield,  Defoe,  and  Marvel 
achieve  by  its  pure  influence? 

But  education  in  morals  is  purely  the  work  of 
the  individual  himself:  as  it  depends  too  much 
on  the  state  of  the  will  and  feelings  as  well  as  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  heart  to  be  accomplished 
by  A  stranger.  Knowledge  may  be  imparted* 
but  dispositions  ^rousand  virtue  must  be  acquired; 
and  as  the  value  of  the  first  is  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  last  things  we  have  mentioned,  the 
most  superficial  must  at  once  see  that  his  moral 
education  is  important,  as  the  labour  and  re- 
sponsibility of  it  will  be  principally  his  own. 
The  firm  foundation  of  morals  must  be  revelation, 
firom  which  all  study  on  this  subject  will  either 
graduate  and  measure,  or  run  out  into  the  inane 
uncertainties  of  philosophy,  whose  lights  never 


yet  developed  the  map  of  life,  much  less  filled  its 
fields  and  ways  with  the  luminous  joyfulness 
which  "  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.**  There 
is  no  alternative  but  to  lay  our  heart  and  reason 
on  the  rocks  of  Christianity,  or  to  buUd  on  the 
philosophical  waves  a  float,  which  the  storms  may 
now  drift  into  the  regions  of  fable  and  enthusiasm, 
and  then  into  the  drearier  and  colder  climes  of 
speculation,  where,  at  best,  revelation*s  sun  does 
but  cast  a  lateral  light,  which  oftener  gilds  the 
mountain's  tops,  than  fertilises  the  plain,  or  than 
it  cherishes  the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  In  morals, 
there  must  be  a  fixed  point  from  which  to  mea- 
sure, or  there  is  an  end  to  the  itinerations  of 
mind :  and  if  revelation  be  not  allowed  to  fix 
that  point,  there  is  little  hope  of  its  ever  being 
discovered.  For  the  intellectual  world  has  been 
disputing  for  the  last  four  thousand  years  whether 
"  utility,**  "  pleasure,"  "  the  nature  of  things," 
••  necessity,"  "reason,**  "experience,"  "conscience," 
or  "  Divine  will,"  is  to  be  the  standard ;  and  it  b 
yet  as  far  from  being  settled  by  philosophers,  as 
it  was  when  the  acute  peripatetics  were  filling  the 
classic  groves  with  disputatious  eloquence,  which 
never  approached  nearer  perfection  than  when  it 
broke  out  in  mixtures  of  hope  and  notero/ 
prayer,  that "  the  gods  would  vouchsafe  them  some 
certainties  in  moral  science  I " 

In  conclusion,  self  education  should  ratlier 
aim  at  the  establishment  of  good  habits,  than  a 
premature  collections  of  opinion ;  it  should  con- 
fine the  attention,  at  first,  chiefly,  to  fundamental 
facts,  rather  than  to  miscellaneous  literature;  it 
should  lead  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
sources  of  information ;  it  should  establish  in  the 
mind  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  work  of  self 
accomplishment:  it  ought,  also,  to  lead  to  a 
very  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  minutes  and 
fragments  of  redeemable  time ;  and  it  should  em- 
brace the  sensible  and  moral,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual,  powers  of  man.  It  requires  solid 
self  knowledge,  a  sound  acquaintance  with  an 
attainable  standard,  a  frequent  comparison  of  pro- 
gress, and  no  ordinary  degree  of  self  control 
It  will  have  its  peculiar  joys,  sorrows,  and  tri- 
umphs ;  but  there  will  be  neither  loss  nor  defeat 
with  ordinary  care :  for  missing  the  road  will  be 
one  of  the  methods  of  learning  it  thorougblyi 
and  a  fiill  will  both  illustrate  the  mental  elasticity, 
and  double  the  vision  of  foresight  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  despair  of  his  own  success,  nor  tremble 
at  that  of  others :  for  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
self  education  as  we  advise,  would  consolidate 
the  genuine  interests  of  the  upper  classes^  by 
raising  the  value  of  the  subordinate  characters  in 
life.  And  why  should  those  classes  be  excluded 
from  the  pleasures  of  intelligence  and  taste,  since 
they  share  the  pleasures  of  appetite  and  passion 
with  the  highest,  under  the  sanction  of  the  same 
provisions  in  nature,  and  from  the  same  law? 
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PIETY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


[For  the  following  excoUent  pftper  we  are  indebted  to 
the  *'  litenry  and  Theological  Reriew  "  of  June  last ;  a 
quarterly  work  edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  Woods,  jun.,  and 
published  in  New  York.  Wc  recommend  it  to  the  care- 
ftil  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  containing  many  valuable 
raggiettionB.] 

"  The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Slied  influence.     They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent ;  and  time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  far  them,  they  tn  it/* 

COLERIDGB. 

No  period  since  the  apostolic  has  been  more 
admirably  marked  by  a  happy  development  of 
the  image  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his 
followers,  than  the  time  between  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  George  the  Third.  It  was  an 
age  prolific  in  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  ; 
it  was  an  age  of  vast  erudition  in  literature,  law, 
philosophy,  and  sound  practical  theology.  Great 
principles  sprung  up  and  ripened  into  maturity  ; 
intellects  of  a  giant  aspect  arose,  and  brooded 
over  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  those  turbu- 
lent and  eventful  times,  and  infused  into  the 
mass  conservative  principles,  the  evolution  of 
which  has  caused  the  firm  and  steady  strides  of 
civilisation  and  refinement  to  reach  from  one 
extremity  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  has 
transformed  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  new  worid 
into  the  abode  of  peace,  the  sciences,  and  the 
arts,  and  is  now  drawing  the  effeminate  millions 
of  Asia  within  the  circle  of  their  almost  creative 
influence. 

There  are  to  every  period  in  the  history  of  our 
race  some  great  characteristic  and  distinctive 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  politics  ;  while,  like  specimens  of  statuary, 
each  may  possess  much  in  common  with  the 
rest. 

To  trace  out  some  of  those  traits  that  gave 
character  and  individuality  to  the  period  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  will  be  our  present 
object. 

It  was  an  age  of  profound  psychological  re- 
search, especially  in  those  departments  of  the 
science  in  which  systematic  theology  has  its 
foundation.  How  much  some  may  affect  to 
despise  the  results  of  these  researches  is  not 
our  concern.  But  we  hazard  nothing  when  we 
afiirm  that  the  leading  writers  of  this  period  were 
men  trained  to  severe  thought,  to  keen  research, 
to  an  iron  industry,  lucid  and  masculine  reason- 
ing. They  delved  long  in  the  mine  at  the  un- 
shapen  ore  ;  they  analysed  the  laws  of  their  own 
being,  and  hence  obtained  their  first  principles 
— the  ultimate  grounds  of  their  conclusions  on 
great  and  fundamental  subjects.  The  deep  still- 
ness of  their  closets  testified  to  their  avidity  for 
the  truth.  Introversion  of  mind  became  a  set- 
tled habit.    Laden  almost  to  oppression  with  the 


knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  they  toiled 
along  the  dark  paths  of  mental  science ;  and 
often  the  diligent  and  refiecting  student  will  find 
concealed  under  "  a  venerable  rust,"  the  pure 
gold  of  occult  truths,  enchased  by  a  sound  and 
healthful  reasoning.  This  knowledge  was  not  a 
heavy  and  useless  mass ;  nay,  it  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  made  an  instrument  of 
promoting  his  cause  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  of  suppressing  infidelity  and  apos- 
tacy. 

The  age  of  which  we  speak  was  distinguished 
for  the  practical  and  theological  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  This,  however,  was  not  practised  to 
the  exclusion  of  critical  interpretation ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  well-executed  speci- 
mens of  the  latter.  To  bring  out  into  real  life 
the  ideal  of  the  Bible,  was  the  end  of  their 
ambition  ;  and  how  far  they  succeeded  is  well 
known  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
character  and  writings  of  the  holy  Leighton,  the 
godly  and  ardent  Baxter,  the  great  and  artless 
Taylor,  the  profound  and  meditative  Howe,  Fla* 
vel,  Barrow,  and  others  of  a  kindred  spirit.  "  If," 
says  Leighton,  "  some  of  you  be  careful  of  re- 
peating, yet  rest  not  on  that ;  if  you  be  able  to 
speak  of  it  afterwards  upon  occasion,  there  is 
somewhat  requisite  beside  and  beyond  this,  to 
evidence  that  you  are  indeed  fed  by  the  word, 
as  the  flock  of  God.  As  when  sheep,  you  know, 
or  other  creatures,  are  nourished  by  their  pasture, 
the  food  they  have  eaten  appears  not  in  the 
same  &shion  upon  them,  not  in  grass,  but  in 
growth  of  flesh  and  fleece  ;  thus  the  word  would 
truly  appear  to  feed  you,  not  by  the  bare  dis- 
coursing of  the  word  over  again,  but  by  the  tem- 
per of  your  spirit  and  actions,  if  in  them  yoa 
really  grow  more  spiritual ;  if  humility,  self- 
denial,  charity,  and  holiness  are  increased  in  you 
by  it;  otherwise,  whatsoever  literal  knowledge 
you  attain  it  avails  nothing.  Though  you  heard 
many  sermons  every  day,  and  attained  further 
light  by  them,  and  carried  a  plausible  profession 
of  religion,  yet,  unless  by  the  Gospel  you  be 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Christy  and  grace 
indeed  growing  in  you,  you  are  but — as  one  says 
of  the  cypress-tree — ^fair  and  tall,  but  fruitless." 

The  labours  of  these  men,  as  interpreters,  ori- 
ginated in  great  love  and  reverence  for  the  mys- 
terious truths  of  revelation.  This  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Bible  constitutes  another  chit- 
ractcristic  of  the  piety  of  those  times. 

"  They  loved  the  Bible,  it  was  their  constant 
manual ;  and  the  only  religious  philosophy  they 
desired  to  know  was  that  which  could  bear  the 
searching,  purifying  scrutiny  of  the  word  of  Grod. 
Were  they  metaphysicians,  then  ?  Yes  ;  but 
metaphysicians  of  an  "  ethereal  mould."  They 
studied  to  discover,  and  to  present  to  the  minds 
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of  others,  the  beautiful  connexions,  the  more  than 
earthly  hannony  of  those  varied  dispensations  of 
the  moral  government  of  God  which  were  pub- 
lished successively  in  Eden,  at  Mount  Sinai,  and 
in  the  song  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem.  Did  they  talk  of  the  soul  and  its 
sublime  relations  ?  They  did  ;  but  it  was  with 
profound  submission  to  the  revelations  of  Him 
who  made  the  soul.  They  rightly  judged  that 
all  minds  must  be  such  as  they  were  declared  to 
be  by  their  Creator.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  they 
launched  out  Into  deep  waters  beyond  their 
soundings ;  but  even  then  their  ship  carried  the 
Master,  who  could  rebuke  the  surge,  and  return 
them  in  safety  to  the  shore.  Reason  with  them, 
amidst  all  its  asphrings  and  flights,  which  seemed 
at  times  scarcely  human,  was  but  the  servant  of 
revelation.  If,  in  any  instances,  they  followed 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  visionary  theory,  it  was, 
perhaps,  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  danger  of  im- 
plicit reliance  on  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  inspired  volume,  the  ''entnuice  of  whose 
words  giveth  life." 

These  things,  with  others,  led  the  way  to  ano- 
ther characteristic,  which  gave  complexion  and 
distinctiveness  to  the  piety  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  was  an  habitual  and  devout  me- 
ditation upon  the  great  truths  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  idl  their  mysteriousness  and  remoteness 
from  sense. 

The  advantages,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this  habit  is  seen,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  effects  which  flow  from  it. 

The  want  of  this  habit  of  profound  and  pious 
meditation  upon  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
consequent  reflection  upon  the  laws  of  our  inte- 
rior being,  gives  the  mind  a  materialising  ten- 
dency ;  it  places  us  off  from  the  only  just  ground 
of  sound  philosophical  reasoning  upon  truths,  the 
right  apprehension  of  which  demands  such  rea- 
soning s  and  it  deadens  the  noblest  and  purest 
principles  within  us.  And  Airther,  it  generates 
pride  and  an  over-estimate  of  personal  power  and 
worth,  a  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
a  noisy  and  disgustful  turbulence,  if  our  opinions 
do  not  at  once  revolutionise  the  sacred  customs 
and  institutions  of  antiquity,  and  give  a  new 
complexion  to  settled  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

But  let  its  presence  be  felt,  and  we  have  the 
antithesis  of  these  intellectual  and  moral  obliqui- 
ties. Anchored  where  storms  and  winds  never 
beat,  a  man  accustomed  to  this  habit  may,  with- 
out peril,  ride  where  the  waves  of  the  highest 
popidar  excitement  foam  and  dash  about  him. 
The  actions  of  such  a  man  on  great  and  trying 
occasions  are  those  of  moral  heroism.  He  sees 
not  men  as  trees  walking,  mountains  inverted, 
and  an  Utopia  in  every  evanishing  cloud ;  but 
things  in  their  true  aspect.  He  lays  hold  on  the 
springs  of  action,  and,  from  the  changelessness 
c^  his  own  principles,  labours  in  the  work  of 


reformation  with  a  firm  and  even  hand,  not  with 
intermittent  fits  and  moral  paroxysms. 

This  habit  of  mind  and  action  was  beautifully 
exemplified  by  the  leading  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  By  this  means,  a  peculiar  grace- 
fulness attaches  itself  to  their  writings.  Each 
stood  for  the  defence  of  truth,  firm  and  sel^ 
collected,  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  it,  and 
a  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  objects  of  his 
faith.  The  impress  of  eternity  was  laid  on  every 
moment.  In  all  their  religious  writings,  how 
much  soever  of  invective  they  may  contain,  how 
dissonant  soever  their  diction,  there  is  an  under- 
tone which  falls  sweetly  and  softly  on  the  ear,  as 
it  were,  the  soliloquising  of  a  youthful  seraph  in 
a  heart  that  inshrines  the  h<^y  Jesus. 

Their  imaginative  powers,  by  these  employ- 
ments, were  enlarged  as  they  approached  the 
spirit  of  the  higher  compositions  of  Scripture. 
With  a  sanctified  imagination,  restless  as  the 
wings  of  the  four  beasts  the  prophet  saw  in  vision, 
and  rich  as  a  golden  harvest,  wherever  they  sat 
down  to  meditate,  there  sprang  up  a  well-watered 
garden,  lovely  in  its  own  luxuriance,  through  and 
around  which  strayed  Arcadian  airs.  The  cross 
was  the  centre  of  their  souls.  Nursed,  like  the 
mountain  eagle,  amid  storms  and  winds,  with  a 
mental  nerve  rendered  consistent  by  frequent 
fiights  around  the  fastnesses  of  Calvary,  their 
thoughts  wandered  through  eternity. 

Imagination  was  not  the  only  faculty  strength- 
ened by  these  habits ;  but  the  whole  inner  man 
was  thrust  forward  towards  that  high  stage  of 
intellectual  and  moral  existence  ibr  which  we 
were  designed  by  our  Creator.  Dwelling  in  tiiese 
transalpine  regions  of  thought,  unaffected  by  the 
low  sympathies  of  the  various  multitude,  their 
faith  gave  a  tangibleness  to  the  most  removed 
truths.  Thus  viewing  the  Unseen  and  Infinite, 
humility  and  holy  artlessness  characterised  their 
whole  deportment.  With  intellects  ennobled 
by  such  an  intimacy  with  infinite  excellence,  and 
with  their  vast  acquisitions  of  all  that  was  valu- 
able in  the  men  of  other  times,  they  rote  over 
their  congregations  as  a  full  cloud,  and  h^il 
them  attentive  for  hours  by  thought  ^instinct 
with  spirit." 

Profundity  in  Divine  and  human  knowlet^e, 
without  obscurity,  meditation  without  asoetmam, 
spirituality  without  undue  myatieism,  pure  and 
simple  friith  producing  love,  humility,  and  a 
winning  artleasness,  these  all  intermingled  eon* 
stitute  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  pbiJosopber  ftnd 
divine.  And  this  ideal  we  see  realised  in  the 
outlines  of  the  Christian  ehanioter  befbte  us.  A 
holy  harmony  and  an  all<ubduing  mildness  (like 
evening  fiute-notes  that 

**  Over  delidMU  rai|«t  siak  uA  rise," 

in  the  dewy  air,  athwart  the  lashed  lake  that 
eddies  and  netOos  it0elf  to  test  along  tiie  strand) 
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elevate  these  men  to  the  spiritual  life,  and  em- 
body themselves  in  them  into  a  presentiment  of 
the  angelic  and  heavenly. 

Theirs,  then,  is  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion ;  ibr  by  the  same  means  every  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  become  a  scribe  well 
instructed  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God — a 
rich  householder,  who  may  bring  forth  from  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old,  giving  to  every  one 
his  portion  in  due  time.  Founded  on  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  aided  and  led  on  by  those 
"  whose  words  are  oracles  for  mankind,  whose 
love  embraces  all  countries,  and  whose  voice 
sounds  through  all  time,"  and  inspired  by  Him 
"who  sendeth  forth  his  seraphim  to  touch  the 
lips  of  whom  he  pleases," — the  modem  defender 
of  righteousness  may  successfully  breast  the 
overwhelming   tide   of   philosophy,    falsely    so 


called,  and  the  torrents  of  misdirected  zeal,  al- 
though he  may  not  remain  unscathed  by  the 
shafts  and  vituperations  of  a  baptised  infidelity, 
rank  with  the  stench  of  the  pit,  amidst  those 
thunderings,  and  lightnings,  whirlwinds,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  earthquakes,  in  the  mora)  world, 
that  are  to  precede  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord  Almighty. 

But  their  example  is  not  only  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, it  is  imitable.  By  emplo3ring  the  same 
means,  tbe  despondent  saint  may  cheer  his  heart 
with  a  view  of  the  calm  and  serene  shores  of  the 
land  of  his  future  destiny,  set  a  rich  table  in  the 
dreary  wilderness,  intersperse  the  desert  with 
cooling  oases,  and  people  it,  like  the  dreams  of 
Jacob  in  the  sweet,  open  air  of  Padan-Aram, 
with  the  guardian  hosts  of  God. 


BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER    X. 


By  the  conquest,  religion  was  brought  into 
a  more  miseiable  state  in  this  country  ;  for  the 
English  were  accustomed  to  pray  daily  "from 
tlie  fury  of  the  Normans,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us :" 
while  such  was  the  national  insecurity,  that  the 
religious  offered  a  prayer  every  night  against 
robbers.  The  conqueror,  to  secure  the  emolu- 
ments for  his  favourites  and  the  power  for  him- 
self, invited  the  papal  interference  to  rectify  the 
disorders  of  the  £ngHsh  church;  yet  subjected 
the  clerical  possessors  to  military  and  other 
service,  which  was  subsequently  acknowledged 
on  All  Souls  Day ;  forbade  either  councils,  ex- 
communication, or  papal  interferences  without 
his  permission,  and  separated  the  civil  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  When  William  had  com- 
pleted the  Doomsday  book,  it  was  found  that  out 
of  the  60,2 1 5  knights'  fees,  of  which  the  kingdom 
consisted,  the  clergy  possessed  28,116,  i.  e. 
nearly  half  the  landed  property  in  the  empire. 
The  chief  Saxon  clergy  were  deposed  on  fri* 
volous  pretences,  and  Normans,  much  inferior  to 
their  predecessors,  were  advanced  to  the  sees  of 
Durham,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and  Winchester. 
Lanfraac,  abbot  of  Caen,  who  introduced  tran- 
stihstantiation  to  the  English  church,  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  Thomas  of  Bayeux, 
of  YoHl  ;  who  were  no  sooner  enthroned,  than 
they  began  mutual  recriminations  about  pre- 
cedence, which  was  not  settled  until  a  journey 
to  Rome,  two  councils  in  1072,  and  many  pe- 
dantic debates  had  taken  place.  Laniranc,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  learned,  was  charitable,  for  he 
is  said  to  have  given  away  annually,  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  about  7,560/.  of  our  money.  Sooth- 
saying and  feorteen  difiPerent  kinds  of  divination 
appeal  thm  to  have  been  common.     Every  prii^ 


cipal  family  had  its  astrologer,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  spiritualise  the  dreams  and  construct  the 
horoscopes  of  the  iamily.  To  preserve  theifr* 
selves  from  the  violence  of  the  age,  many  females 
entered  the  nunnery,  while  others  took  up  their 
abode  in  churchyards,  which  from  having  a  right 
of  sanctuary  were  considered  inviolable. 

Clergymen  were  often  lawyers,  and  mostly 
the  best  mechanics*  to  encourage  which  cha- 
racter some  of  the  wealthiest  stalls  were  re- 
served solely  for  their  use.  Thomas  of  Yoik 
made  numbers  of  church  organs,  and  set  the 
hymns  and  translations  of  the  monks  to  such 
airs  as  were  then  popular,  which  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who  blamed 
him  for  want  of  gravity  of  taste.  At  a  council 
in  1076,  the  married  clergy  were  merely  tole^ 
rated,  and  bishops  forbidden  to  ordaui  any  more 
of  that  class.  Anselm,  rehieiantfy,  succeeded 
Lanfranc,  who  died  in  1089,  and  offended  king 
William  H.  by  reproving  his  courtiers  for  their 
gay  apparel  and  long  liair,  of  which  admonitions 
the  king  by  no  means  approved.  Anselm 
soon  afterwards  left  the  kingdom  on  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Rome,  whence  he  never  returned  till 
the  year  1100,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I„  with 
whom  he  immediately  quarrelled  about  homage. 
Endless  quarrels,  concerning  right  of  investi- 
ture, were  excited  between  Rome  and  England, 
where  sons  of  the  priests  hereditarily  claimed 
theur  father's  churches,  while  the  common  people 
worshipped  fountains,  and  sodomy  was  a  crime 
which  the  clergy  often  charged  upon  their  hearere. 
In  a  council  held  1108,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  again  revived  by  Anselm,  who  pro- 
cured the  enaction  of  ten  severe  canons  against 
the  married  clergy,  soon  after  whkh,  he  happily 
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died.  The  married  clergy  were  shortly  afterwards 
revenged  on  the  abettors  of  ceHbacy,  for  which 
one  John  de  Orema,  a  papal  legate,  had  been 
very  violent  on  the  day  preceding  the  night 
In  which  be  was  fovhd  in  bed  with  a  harlot. 
This  was  too  common  an  event,  many  bishops 
and  monks  having  their  concubines  and  bastards, 
as  well  known  as  themselves.  But  this  accident 
rather  checked  than  cured  the  folly,  whose  tide 
set  in  must  run  its  course,  which  was  not  com- 
pleted till  many  barbarities  had  been  practised 
on  the  lawful  wives  and  innocent  children  of  the 
married  priesthood.  The  papal  power  had  now 
come  to  the  flood,  and  nothing  was  to  be  under- 
taken without  permission  of  the  Pope,  whose 
modesty  declared  that  nothing  of  importance  in 
any.  country  ought  to  be  undertaken  without  his 
authority !  Similar  scenes  of  internal  strife  and 
foreign  appeal,  intrigue  and  superstition,  make 
up  the  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  end  of  this 
period;  and  by  nothing  did  the  papal  power 
more  secure  its  ambitious  projects  in  England 
than  by  the  establishment  of  the  legatine  au- 
thority. 

Multitudinous  are  the  wonders  which  the 
monkish  writers  attribute  to  the  worthies  of  this 
period.  Thomas  k  Becket  was  said  to  have 
cured  the  lame,  the  leper,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb, 
(if  not  to  have  raised  the  dead,)  while  it  was  a 
sort  of  pleasantry  to  him  to  resuscitate  dead  birds, 
butterflies,  or  even  rotten  animals.  This  same 
Becket  would  sometimes  condescend  to  reap  and 
make  hay  at  the  monastery,  and  at  others  regale 
himself  with  a  meal  which  cost  a  sum  equivalent 
to  75/.  of  our  money,  attended  by  six  hundred  or 
seven  hundred  knights  and  squires.  While  on  a 
journey,  he  had  generally  above  two  thousand 
attendants,  consisting  of  pages,  clerks,  'squires, 
and  knights,  who  were  mounted,  and  clothed 
according  to  their  grade.  Two  wagons  of  ale, 
one  containing  his  chapel  trinkets,  one  his  bed- 
room furniture,  one  with  his  kitchen  utensils, 
formed  the  first  part  of  his  procession  ;  and  twelve 
pack-horses  carried  his  money,  plate,  books,  and 
mass  paraphernalia.  Under  each  of  his  wagons 
was  a  mastiff,  and  on  each  horse  a  monkey. 
(No  unfit  symbols  of  their  master,  or  of  the  reli- 
gion of  which  he  was  one  of  the  prime  Reformers.) 
William  de  Longchamp  had  above  a  thousand 
horsemen  in  his  retinue.  In  the  same  period 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  seventeen,  and 
those  of  St.  Swithin's  thirteen  dishes  every  day 
at  dinner  ;  and  when  the  abbot  of  the  last  named 
monastery  diminished  the  number  to  eleven,  they 
complained  in  tears  and  prostrate  to  the  king. 
Churches  were  built  low,  very  plain,  and  with 
few  lights  ;  their  architects  were  the  monks  who 
filled  the  cathedrals  and  conventual  churches 
with  statues,  paintings,  and  other  heathen  de- 
vices. 

The  church  walls  and  ceilings  were  painted 
with  such  historical  or  imaginary  subjects  as  were 


supposed  to  explain  the  biblical  history,  an  art 
which  was  sometimes  by  the  monkisb  Angelos  a 
little  overshot,  when  they  introduced  in  the**  Route 
of  Sathan,"  **  the  Raolmes  of  Pargatorie,"  &c., 
the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  or  the  hounds  and 
rabble  of  the  neighbouring  baron,  which  no  doubt 
greatly  contributed  to  the  "solace  of  the  faithfuL" 

Some  of  the  clergy  were  the  richest  men  in 
the  kingdom  ;  for  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
died  in  1 1 39,  worth  a  sum  equivalent  to 
41,000/.,  while  the  money  of  Roger,  archbishop 
of  York,  was  incredible. 

The  crusade  was  enforced  on  the  attention  of 
the  people  by  plaintive  songs,  exhibiting  the 
sorrows  of  Jerusalem,  by  paintings  and  images, 
which  rudely  represented  the  indignities  which 
the  Arabs  offered  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  by 
much  eloquent,  but  misdirected,  zeal.  There 
was  in  this  period  a  metrical  translation  of  the 
Bible,  undertaken  by  some  unknown  rhymer, 
whose  art  was  performed  in  a  language  which  was 
then  little  more  than  a  huddle  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  phrases,  with  some  bad  latin  and  a  little 
old  BriUsh,  which,  after  all,  was  probably  the 
truest  picture  of  mental  Britain  that  could  be 
supplied.  One  of  the  most  alarming  powers 
which  the  church  in  that  age  exercised,  was  that 
of  excommunication.  The  clergy  were,  by 
Eadmer,  called  "  more  wolves  than  shepherds  ; " 
a  proof  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  monasteries  had  above  two  thousand 
slaves.  The  long  hair  of  the  Normans  the 
clergy  often  cited  as  a  mark  of  reprobation  ;  and 
in  this  crime  Anselm  excommunicated  them, 
which  so  terrified  Henry  I.  and  his  courtiers, 
that  they  cut  off  theur  flowmg  locks.  But  during 
the  action  of  these  ecclesiastical  comedies  what 
had  become  of  the  religion  of  the  cottage  ?  and 
where  were  the  priests  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

LEGAL    AFFAI&S. 

The  conquest  increased  the  number  of  the 
virtual  slaves  in  this  country;  for  the  Saxon 
theorl,  the  burgess,  and  the  inferior  thane,  who 
were  in  many  cases  deprived  of  their  property, 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  bordars,  cottars,  and 
villeins,  of  which,  according  to  doomsday  and 
other  authorities,  there  appear  to  have  been — 

Serfs. 

Cotterii,  slaves,  who  practised  mechanic  arts 
for  the  benefit  of  their  masters,  and  were  atfca^ied 
to  the  estate. 

Bordarii,  that  is,  household  servants :  in  gross, 
that  is,  the  personal  property  of  their  masteis. 

Villeins:  regardant,  that  is,  predial  serranfs, 
who  belonged  to  the  lands. 

Burgesses,  or  free  citisens. 

Of  these  villeins,  in  gross,  or  the  peisonal  ser- 
vants, almost  every  decent  family,  either  in 
England  or  Scotland,  had  one  or  more,  according 
to  Hoveden.  Very  occasionally  some  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  these  classes  obtained  their  fireedom. 
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from  some  of  the  inmerous  reasons  which  have 
ever  led  to  the  liberation  of  slaves ;  and  iu  this 
respect  the  clergy  were  great  blessings  to  the 
slave  population,  for  they  always  preached  up  the 
Tiitue  of  manumission,  although  many  of  them 
were  some  of  the  greatest  slave  masters  in  the 
island! 

The  Noimans  are  mostly  the  ancestry  of  the 
vpper  ranks  in  this  country,  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxooa  were  the  progenitors  of  the  middle  and 
inferior  classes ;  who,  in  consequence,  must  be 
considered  the  older  residents,  and  the  nobles  the 
new  comers,  or  the  descendants  of  aliens. 

The  middle  classes  (alas,  how  different  from 

To  Robert,  Earl  of  Montaigne,  he  gave  973 ' 

Alan,  of  Brittany 442 

Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux 4S9 

William  de  Warren 298 

Geoffrey  de  Constance 280 

Richard  de  Clare 171 

Roger  Bigod 123 

William  de  Percy 1 19 

Walter  Gifford 1 07 

Hugh  de  Abiensis  

Thrice  annually,  with  their  hands  between  the 
king's,  the  great  earls  swore  allegiance,  on  their 
knees,  for  the  thirty-two  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred knights'  fees  which  the  nobles  possessed ; 
while  William  obliged  the  clergy,  who  are  by 
some  said  to  have  possessed  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  same  fees, 
to  do  homage  for  their  lands.  This  giving 
honnage  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles 
in  that  half  barbarous  age;  for  while  the  king 
put  on  every  trapping  of  state,  the  nobles  brought 
all  theirs ;  as  well  perhaps  to  prevent  him  from 
asking  more,  as  to  justify  themselves  in  giving 
what  they  did  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
was  possible.  But  the  homage  days  were  festi- 
vals. Ladies  then  felt  all  their  charms;  the 
minstrels  flattered  with  more  assurance ;  the 
wassail  bowl  was  often  emptied ;  the  jester  often 
raised  the  laugh;  and  the  mirth  of  the  night 
almost  oblivionised  the  slavery  of  the  by-gone 
day,  and  the  thought  that  they  were  still  slaves. 
This  tenure  was  a  sort  of  life-loan  of  the  estates, 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  possessor  dying  with 
children  who  had  not  attained  their  majority,  re- 
verted to  the  king  with  their  wardship,  which 
was  at  once  a  source  of  power  and  emolument. 
The  heirs  also  paid  large  bounties  to  the  king, 
who  not  only  sold  them  permission  to  marry  but 
a  coaunutation  of  field  services,  and  also  freedom 
from  other  sources  of  vexation.  And  what  the 
king  demanded  from  his  greater  subjects  they 
required  from  their  vassals,  the  meanest  of  whom 
were  compelled  to  till  their  lands  without  remu- 
neration, and  fight  in  quarrels  in  which  they  had 
no  interest. 

The  Norman  soldiers  were  either  clothed  in 
armour  or  a  c^uilted  cotton  jacket  and  an  iron 


the  modems!)  were  formed  from  the  degraded 
Saxon  thanes,  the  ceorls,  who  had  been  .neutral 
in  the  wars  of  the  conquest,  and  some  of  the  in- 
ferior attendants  of  the  Norman  freebooters,  aad 
these  generally  formed  the  more  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  cities.  The  nobility  were  the 
personal  or  relative  friends  of  the  conqueror; 
who  had  given  to  them,  on  the  condition  of  their 
continuing  in  his  service,  a  barony,  which  wa3 
worth  four  hundred  marks,  and  on  that  account 
its  owner  was  called  "  baron." 

William  secured  for  himself  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  manors,  inclusive  of 
numberless  farms,  forests,  &c. 


Manors,  which  were  given  on  condition  of 
military  and  civil  services,  personal  attendance  at 
the  court  thrice  a  year,  and,  in  some  instances, 
provision  for  the  king's  household. 


The  county  of  Chester. 

cap,  and  carried  a  bow,  a  sling,  a  spear,  and  a 
sword.  The  cavalry  wore  greaves,  a  coat^  of 
mail,  and  a  helmet.  The  earl  and  the  baron 
commanded  their  vassals  in  war,  who  sung  as 
they  went  to  battle,  to  which  they  were  often 
stimulated  by  the  clergy.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  of  war  was  the  Greek  fire, 
a  compound  of  bitumen,  sulphur  and  naphtha, 
which  was  thrown  by  a  machine,  and  even  burnt 
clearer  when  it  fell  into  water. 

In  the  year  1086,  the  conqueror  made  a  con- 
gress of  the  serviceable  military  force,  which 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  armed  men, 
each  of  whom  was  expected  to  bring  with  him 
two  or  three  auxiliaries,  such  as  archers,  &c. 

The  Saxon  courts  were  superseded  by  that  of 
the  baron,  whose  authority  extended  over  his 
barony ;  by  that  of  the  earl,  whose  earldom  was 
almost  absolutely  under  his  sway ;  and  by  that 
of  the  king,  whose  court  was  supreme.  The 
baronial  court  was  held  m  the  hall,  or  in  the 
castle.  The  court  of  the  earl  often  assem- 
bled in  the  chief  town;  but  that  of  the  king 
depended  on  his  migrations.  *  The  seven  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  were  the  high  treasurer, 
the  chancellor,  the  great  chamberlain,  the  high 
steward,  the  marshal  of  England,  the  constable, 
and  the  chief  justiciary.  These  judges  sat  in 
different  rooms,  of  which  one,  from  a  chequered 
cloth  on  the  table,  was  called  the  "  exchequer." 
But  when  William  I.  severed  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  civil  courts,  an  event  of  malign  signi- 
ficance in  that  age,  the  clergy  set  up  several 
courts  of  their  own,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
archbishop's,  or  supreme  court ;  the  bishop's  court, 
or  consistory ;  and  the  court  of  the  archdeacon, 
^  M«iox*t  £xchtq. 
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answering  somewhat  to  the  faundredary  of  the 
Saxons.  The  Nonnan  parliament  appears  to 
have  been  for  a  long  time  merely  a  convention 
of  the  most  powerful  persons,  whether  lay  or 
ecclesiastical,  (natives  excluded,)  who,  doing  the 
best  for  themselves,  supposed  they  were  consult- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  nation.  And  for  a  time  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  out  the  populace  from  enter- 
ing  among  the  members  of  the  parliament. 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  person  of  little  property  to  obtain  a 
legal  settlement  of  a  dispute  without  some  ex- 
orbitant gift  to  the  king,  who  would  neither  ap- 
point to  offices,  nor  protect  his  subjects  without 
remuneration.  Such  was  William's  oppression  to 
his  English  subjects,  who  were,  however,  courted 
by  his  successors  to  carry  on  their  wars,  that  in  a 
few  years  after  his  accession,  there  was  not  one 
who  held  any  important  office  either  in  church 
or  state.  This  introduced  the  Norman,  the  only 
tongue  the  aggressors  knew,  from  their  perfect 
acquaintance  with  which,  the  clergy  became  the 
chief  legal  clerks,  whence  their  present  name. 

The  Saxon  signatures,  in  legal  writings,  gave 
place  to  the  Norman  seals,  which  are  still  used 
at  the  foot  of  charters,  and  which  were  intro- 
dneed  on  account  of  the  grantors'  inability  to 
write.  Such  was  the  erudition  of  these  spiritual 
lawyers,  that  they  were  often  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water,  and  especially  to 
the  duel,  to  decide  on  whose  side  equity  lay! 
I^ese  eierical  lawyers  are  in  very  Hi  savour  with 
the  historians  for  **  being  covetous  and  venal  above 
all  men,"  nor  did  they  occasionally  refuse  to  fight 
when  they  were  either  defendants  or  plaintiffs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  loser  was  considered 
guilty.  The  priests,  minors,  and  women,  gene- 
rally procured  substitutes  for  the  duel,  the  regula- 
tions of  dress,  weapons,  time,  and  place,  con^ 


ceming  which  may  be  seen  in  the  laiger  his- 
torians. Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  more  enlarged 
account  of  the  lawless  tricks  of  the  powerfitl 
clergy*  relative  to  the  ordeals  in  this  age,  may 
read  Madox,  and  other  historians  of  the  period. 
Fines,  gifts,  talliages,  tolls,  rents*  reUefi^  and  foD- 
feiture,  formed  the  income  of  the  Norman  kings* 
who  appear  to  have  realised  an  aanual  sum 
equivalent  to  about  600,000/.  of  our  present 
money. 

The  sources  of  the  crown  revenae  in  the 
Norroanic  period  were 

1.  Voluntary  offerings. 

2.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  manors. 

3.  Rents  from  forests,  parks,  chases,  houses, 
forms. 

4.  Forfeitures  and  fines. 

5.  Church  vacancies. 

6.  Customs,  tolls,  &c. 

7.  Talliages ;  that  is,  extraordinary  exactions. 

8.  Hearth  money. 

9.  Amerciaments,  or  arbitrary  fines,  for  friults 
real  or  imputed. 

10.  Oppressions  of  the  Jews,  guilds,  foreigners. 

11.  Queen  gold,  that  is,  all  who  owed  the 
king  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  queen  so  much 
per  cent  because  she  was  the  king's  wife. 

Crimes  were  in  many  cases  stJU  atoned  by 
pecuniary  mulct ;  that  for  a  murderer  was  forty^six 
marks,  though  hanging,  suspension  by  the  feet, 
beard,  or  thumb,  suffocation,  nmtil&tion,  and 
hunger  were  more  common. 

In  the  time  of  Stephen,  the  pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian were  brought  to  England,  where  one 
Vacarius  explained  them  to  the  people,  though 
the  rulers  were  violently  opposed  to  them,  for 
evident  reasons. 


TRUTH. 


ARTICLE    II. 


TuE  love  of  Truth,  which  may  next  be  ad- 
verted to,  can  be  scarcely  admitted  as  a  con- 
comitant in  other  minds  than  those  who  possess  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  which  must  be  always 
in  proportion  to  the  habits,  education,  and  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  individual  professiug 
it;  for,  like  every  other  feeling  grafted  upon 
human  nature,  the  love  of  truth  is  chiefiy  to  be 
fostered  by  culture,  and  the  opportunities  of 
gratifying  it.  It  is  the  natural  bias  of  the 
human  mind,  that  when  neither  disturbed  or 
beaten  down  by  anxious^  cares,  it  should  soar 
upward  and  aspire  to  those  loftier  themes  in 
which  intellectual  powers  delight  to  indulge 
themselves,  and  it  is  by  the  noble  exercise  of 
these  that  man  becomes,  in  the  language  of 
Bacon,  the  servant  and  interpreter   of  nature. 


Now  if  this  principle  be  applied  to  the  subject 
under  our  consideration,  we  shall  find  that  there 
must  exist  within  the  circle  of  every  man's  mmd, 
a  law  which  impels  him  to  love  the  truth ;  and 
can  that  law  be  explained  by  referring  it  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  discovery  and  con- 
templation of  truth,  or  to  the  pleasure  we  ex- 
perience in  the  moderate  use  of  our  mental 
powers  ?  or  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  love  of 
knowledge  or  the  principle  of  curiosity  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
we  must  amplify  in  some  degree  our  remarks  on 
this  subject.  When  we  seek  to  discover  a  truth, 
that  discovery  when  made  gives  us  pleasure; 
and  the  reception  of  such  pleasure  is  an  inherent 
pwtion  of  that  mind  from  which  all  conscious 
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WBMtkms  are  deriTed.  The  capacity  of  re- 
eeiving  frfeasurable  and  painful  impressions  has 
beeo  stated  by  some  philosophical  writers  to 
fonn  **  the  rery  essence  of  feeling."  Indiffev- 
ence  to  these  can  only  arise  from  their  frequent 
repetition,  or  when  either  one  antagonises  the  other 
in  the  same  person  and  at  the  same  period  of 
time.  It  never  occurs  as  a  primary  resulL  The 
blind,  when  first  restored  to  sight,  are  never 
indifferent  to  the  radiance  and  glory  of  the  light 
which  surrounds  them.  The  deaf,  when  they 
fint  hear,  receive  the  most  exquisite  impressions 
of  pleasure  from  the  sound  of  the  human  voice, 
or  the  harmonious  notes  of  music.  If,  therefore, 
we  admit,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  first  impres- 
sions made  upon  our  sensations  are  those  of 
pleasure,  we  shall  be  fully  borne  out  in  sup- 
posing that  any  impression,  or  series  of  impres- 
sions made  upon  our  minds,  shall  affect  them 
with  the  same  results.  It  may  not  be  com- 
petentk  perhaps,  to  explain  that  ultimate  and 
simple  feeling  of  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
perception  of  truth,  but  it  may  be  stated,  that  as 
truth  can  only  be  considered  as  associated  with 
the  understanding,  so  does  the  understanding 
receiTo  pleasure  from  the  objects  fitted  for  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  senses  do.  The  exercise 
of  all  our  sentient  faculties  constitutes  the  ex- 
istence of  consciousness— consciousness  is  again 
increased  to  many  points  of  energetic  and  mul- 
tiplying pleasure,  by  the  exercise  of  reason — 
reason  engages  our  attention  by  the  discovery 
of  diversified  relations,  and  those  relations  which 
we  perceive  to  be  really  in  existence,  we  believe 
to  be  true.  If  we  reconsider  this  argument, 
we  shall  discover  that  the  understanding  forms 
the  basement-stone,  and  truth  the  topmost  pyr*- 
midal  summit ;  the  one  is  indissolubly  based  and 
founded  upon  the  other-— they  are  equally  ex- 
istent, and  united  the  one  to  the  other.  Truth, 
therefore,  roust  be  considered  necessarily  and 
universally  the  sole  object  of  the  human  under- 
standing. The  thing  which  we  judge  and  think 
of  by  the  understanding,  that  we  judge  to  be 
true.  Our  love,  therefore,  of  truth  may  be  said 
to  be  much  the  same  as  our  idea  of  pleasure 


of  Kfe,  for  the  perception  of  truth  conadtutes 
those  feelings  which  are  associated  with  life. 
None  of  our  mental  powers  are  absolutely  free 
from  error.  We  may  perceive  that  a  propo- 
sition is  false,  but  we  are  even  then  contem- 
plating a  truth,  for  the  one  throws  light  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  other.  If,  therefore,  we 
give  our  affections  to  any  subject  of  mental 
perception,  it  must  be  to  truth.  It  is  only  an- 
other evidence  of  Kfe,  and  of  life  as  dependent 
on  variously  constituted  mental  sensibilities.*— 
The  pleasure  which  we  experience  from  the  love 
of  truth  may  also  arise  from  the  mere  feeling 
of  novelty — ^nor  will  this  be  either  given  up  or 
destroyed,  save  when  it  palls  upon  the  mind 
by  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  or  awakens  by 
its  nature  uneasy  or  unpleasant  feelings.  If, 
therefore,  the  sunple  feeling  of  novelty,  in  con- 
junction with  truth,  gives  pleasure,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  heightened  and  increased,  when 
it  is  found  to  spring  from  many  complex  sources, 
and  out  of  error  and  obscurity  to  bring  us  into 
the  shining  of  a  better  and  more  perfect  light  ? 
How  many  tired  wanderers  from  the  "  ways  of 
holiness,*'  and  the  ^  paths  of  peace,"  have  a  few 
simple  words  of  Gospel  truth  brought  back 
again  to  the  home  and  the  fold  of  that  **  good 
Shepherd,**  who  **  careth  for  his  sheep?"  and  how 
many  have  lived  to  bless  the  golden  dawn  of 
that  happy  day  when  they  escaped  from  the 
trammels  of  iniquity  and  the  burden  of  error, 
and  i;lad  themselves  in  the  robes  of  troth  and 
the  garments  of  salvation  ?  Truth  then,  as  an 
object  of  regard  and  love,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  vivifying  energy  of  new  feelings  within 
us,  bringing  with  it  its  wealth  of  golden  know- 
ledge and  advantage. 

Thus,  then,  this  inquiry  furnishes  us  with  an« 
other  abundant  evidence  that  our  Creator,  in 
placing  the  love  of  troth  within  our  reach,  has 
opened  to  us  another  bountiful  source  of  good 
and  pleasure.  The  most  attractive  inducements 
are  placed  before  us,  in  order  that  we  may  gain 
this  new  love,  and  gather  from  it  a  further  un- 
derstanding of  that  love  which  a  Heavenly 
Father  bears  to  all  his  children  on  earth.  £phon. 


MENTAL  DEPRESSION. 


**  How  wevy,  ttale,  flat,  and  uaprofitable, 
I  to  me  aU  th«  utea  of  this  worid !" 


Thbbb  are  moments,  reader,  cold,  dreary, 
cheerless  moments,  which  occasionally  obtrude, 
like  the  visits  of  a  demon,  into  the  history  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best.  Do  you  anticipate  my 
meaning?  If  not,  pass  on  to  the  next  article, 
for  I  speak  to  sympathy.  "  Vfhj,  who  does  not 
know  that  life  has  its  sorrows  as  well  as  its  joys? 
there  needs  no  ghost  oome  firom  the  grave  to  tell 
us  this.*— My  good  reader,  pass  oo,  as  I  re* 


quested  you,  to  the  next  article ;  I  speak  to 
sympathy. 

The  state  of  mind  which  I  contemplate  ac- 
knowledges no  relation  either  to  a  whining  sen- 
timentality on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  convulsion 
of  grief'  on  the  other ;  it  is  marked  by  silence, 
self-possession,  and  retirement.  It  does  not 
resemble  that  common,  universal  sorrow  which 
has  suggested  the  idea  of  comparing  life  to  the 
ocean  ;  it  is  more  like  those  subterraneous  depths 
sacred  to  darkness  and  silence,  which  curiosity 
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appmaehes  with  caution  and  superstition,  with 
awe.  It  does  not  so  much  resemble  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight  as  it  does  the  twilight  of  a 
summer^s  evening,  when  even  inanimate  nature 
seems  deep  in  thought,  and  the  mind,  detached 
from  the  interests  of  earth,  wanders  to  other 
worlds  and  systems.  It  depends  not  for  its  con- 
tinuance on  time  and  place,  though  it  has  its 
preferences,  and  often  ejaculates  "  O  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest  I "  It  is  not  averse  to  communion, 
for  it  will  •*  weep  with  those  that  weep,"  though 
it  cannot  "  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice."  Its 
course  is  far  away  in  the  past  or  the  future, 
though  it  commonly  takes  its  rise  in  some  pre- 
sent object  or  passing  incident.  Selfishness  does 
not  enter  into  its  composition,  for  it  often  looks 
abroad  with  interest  on  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  species,  and  even  of  the  universe. 

Reader,  hast  thou  friends?  are  they  far  away? 
have  they  forsaken  thee?  or  are  they  dead? 
Then,  at  such  a  moment  they  will  appear  before 
thee  with  their  several  peculiariUes  of  character  ; 
they  will  come  from  the  regions  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  of  the  living,  and  seem  to  stand  around 
thee  with  looks  of  affectionate  concern.  Are 
there  spots  in  the  past  dear  to  memory  and 
friendship?  places  where  you  first  met  or  last 
parted  with  a  congenial  spirit  ?  where  you  have 
often  been  the  subject  of  deep  feeling,  or  have 
taken  sweet  counsel  ?  They  will  all  pass  in  slow 
and  thoughtful  review.  Have  you  been  mis- 
understood, frowned  on,  and  buffeted  by  the 
world  ?  you  will  then  say,  "  My  soul  hath  them 
still  in  remembrance,  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall."  Is  there  a  point  in  the  path  of  life  to 
which  you  fancy  you  must  attain  before  you  can 
deem  yourself  safe  and  happy  ?  it  will  then  seem 
to  recede  far  into  the  distance,  and  to  defy  your 
attempts  to  reach  it.  Is  health  a  timid  and 
unfirequent  companion  in  your  course  ?  you  will 
then  catch,  in  the  ear  of  fancy,  the  distant 
sounds  of  gladness,  uttered  by  those  who  started 


at  the  same  moment  as  yourself  in  the  career  of 
active  life.  And  while  you  mark  their  happy, 
healthful,  easy  progress,  you  will  feel  the  immea- 
surable distance  at  which  you  are  left  behind  to 
pace  along  with  slow  and  painful  steps.  Influ- 
enced by  such  feelings  and  reflections,  the  ima- 
gination may  lead  you  imperceptibly  onwards 
through  scenes  of  treachery,  oppression,  suffer- 
ing and  want ;  for  in  a  world  like  this  it  requires 
but  little  invention  to  pourtray  such  scenes ;  the 
materials  are  all  around.  The  most  familiar 
objects  will,  at  such  a  moment,  assume  an  ap- 
pearance almost  unearthly,  and  the  strains  of 
music  and  the  voice  of  mirth  will  fall  on  the  ear 
like  sounds  from  another  world ;  and,  with  Cot- 
per,  you  may  sigh, 

"  O  for  a  lodge  in  tome  vut  wildenea, 
Some  boundlesi  contiguity  of  shade  !"* 

And  where,  reader,  amidst  this  gloom  and 
prostration  of  mind,  is  a  remedy  to  be  found? 
where  but  in  religion  ?  Reflect,  at  such  a 
moment,  that  His  eye  who  never  slumbers  is 
fastened  on  you  in  compassion ;  that  His  hand 
who  supports  the  universe  is  stretched  out  to 
raise  and  sustain  you.  He  oflfers  you  a  staff  for 
your  pilgrimage,  a  balm  for  your  wounds,  and  a 
lamp,  lighted  at  the  altar  of  heaven,  to  illuminate 
every  scene  of  darkness.  And  to  crown  hb 
other  acts  of  love,  he  points  you  to  his  Son  as  to 
a  friend  who  never  misrepresents,  never  forgets, 
never  abandons  those  who  give  him  the  con- 
fidence which  he  solicits,  and  whose  peculiar 
claim  to  our  affection  is,  that  he  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmity.  And  when,  invigo- 
rated by  these  consolatory  reflections,  you  re- 
member that  he  has  engaged  to  renovate  the 
moral  world,  and  is  actually  carrying  forward  the 
grand  undertaking  towards  perfection,  you  will 
look  up  and  perceive  a  sphere  for  your  activitr, 
and  a  subject  to  employ  and  exhilarate  your 
mind. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


FOUBTR  ARTICLE. 


It  is  an  object  to  us  of  much  regret  that  cir-  ; 
cumstances  as  unexpected  as  they  were  uncon- 
trollable have  conspired  together  to  blot  out  all 
thoughts  of  our  author  and  his  works  from  our 
minds  and  memories  for  many  weeks  past.  The 
world  has  been  our  task-master — ^its  courts  and 
its  cities  have  been  the  scenes  of  our  suffering 
and  endurance,  and  its  wily  and  savage  slavery 
has  surrounded  us  with  the  weight  and  toil  of 
its  more  than  nightmare  suffocation  and  terror. 

A^  the  dose  of  our  last  article  we  promised  to 
pr#sent  our  readers  with  sqme  remarks  on  the 


peculiar  theories  in  which  our  author  has  ravoW 
the  subjects  of  Poetic  DictioD,  and  Poetic  Imtgi- 
nation,  and  this  promise  it  is  now  our  piupose 
to  fulfil.  If  we  take  up  the  subject  of  ourcoo- 
templations  generally,  we  shall  first  inquire  what 
is  meant  by  a  poet ;  secondly,  we  shall  conadtf 
from  previous  inferences  the  peculiarity  of  lan- 
guage in  which  he  conveys  fab  sentimeati  iw 
which  has  generally  received  the  name  of  ?of^ 
Diction;  and,  thirdly,  we  shall  consider  the 
origin  and  source  of  that  feeling  whiirh  is  ^ 
prompting-pulse  of  his  every  thought  and  se» 
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tion,  and  which  we  shall  denominate  imagina- 
tion. 

What  is  a  poet? — He  is  a  man,  as  other  men 
are,  to  all  external  appearance :  but  in  his  inner 
mental  sensibilities  he  shows  first  to  himself,  and 
then  to  the  world  around  him,  a  loftier  and 
li?elier  awakening  to  the  influences  of  all  feel- 
ings ;  they  impress  him  with  a  stronger  and  sterner 
power,  they  are  his  idols,  and  he  boweth  himself 
down  before  them  in  humble  worship  and  adora- 
tion, they  are  his  companions  through  this  world, 
and  his  viewless  and  radiant  guides  to  the  lofty 
world  of  spirits,  whose  spheres  he  inhabits  as  the 
soul  of  the  sleeper  inhabits  the  sphere  of  a  dream 
— ^in  mystic  and  wondering  consciousness.  These 
"  flights  of  fancy  "  invest  his  mental  powers  with 
a  high,  and  in  some  instances,  with  a  daring  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm,  concerning  "  things  above,** 
which  in  a  vision  he  has  as  a  mortal  only  yet 
dimly  seen,  whilst  concerning  "things  below," 
he  is  enabled  to  view  the  vices  and  crimes  of 
this  mundane  existence  with  a  softer  and  holier 
degree  of  reverential  tenderness  than  he  had 
before  done.  Tliis  latter  attribute,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  held  in  esteem  by  few,  and  im- 
perfectly understood  by  many — consequently, 
that  which  should  inspire  regard  awakens  but 
uncandid  and  resentful  feelings — and  that  which 
should  give  to  his  character  all  the  ennobling 
loftiness  of  admiration,  causes  him  most  frequently 
to  fall  under  the  lash  of  severe  and  detrimental 
sarcasm.  Viewing  all  things  through  this  misty 
and  early  dawning  of  inspiration,  it  may  be  well 
conceived  that  as  he  pronounces  a  mild  judg- 
ment on  the  follies  and  iniquities  of  mankind, 
so  he  views  them  on  a  very  wide  and  enlarged 
sphere  of  his  existence — ^his  soul  is  permitted  to 
take  flight  over  a  more  extended  expanse  of 
mankind,  and  its  creation ;  and  he  looks  down 
upon  them  through  a  wider  sphere  of  intellectual 
vision  than  the  surrounding  classes  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  mortals.  The  delightful  rejoicing  of 
the  life  which  is  in  him,  which  is  an  ever-present 
and  ever-enlivening  cause  of  enjoyment,  is 
another  of  the  rewards  and  pleasures  of  which, 
in  mental  taste,  he  is  permitted  to  partake  from 
the  richly  gifted  ideas  of  men  and  things,  which 
are  to  him  the  intellectual  birthright  of  an  ac- 
quired and  highly  sensitive  sphere  of  existence. 
If  he  receives  a  new  and  increased  freshness  of 
pleasufe  from  the  visionary  world  of  thought, 
which  he  has  created,  and  in  which  his  powers  of 
volition  ei\]oy  a  lofty  and  uninterrupted  sway,  so 
does  he  delight  to  contemplate  "  similar  volitions 
and  passions  as  manifested  in  the  goings-on  of 
the  unirerse,  and  habitually  impelled  to  create 
them  where  he  does  not  find  them.**  This  latter 
power  is  one  of  the  most  radiant  and  sbming  in 
bis  system;  by  it  he  has  the  wish  and  the  desire 
to  bring  all  created  things  under  the  same  do- 
minion and  ru&ig  power  as  himself;  he  would 
haireitt  tbatue^'o^iiist''  drink  of  the  fountain 


that  has  been  made  sweet  by  the  stirring  of  the 
angel;  he  would  have  the  broken-hearted  and 
the  mourner  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  same  in- 
tellectual joys  as  himself;  he  would  have  the 
wide  world  to  be  but  one  vast  republic  of  mental 
happiness  and  joy ;  and  wherever  he  met  with 
"  clouds  and  darkness,**  there  would  he  shine  a 
sun  or  a  star.  To  these  qualities  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  addition,  that  the  memory  of  a  poet 
is  as  elastic  as  it  is  strong — it  is  as  powerful  as 
it  is  lasting ;  and  from  the  very  hardihood  of 
remembrance,  (if  we  may  make  use  of  such  a 
term,)  he  possesses  the  will  to  make  the  absent 
thought  as  an  ever  present  thing  with  him — to 
give  to  those  events  and  circumstances  that  to 
the  common  and  intellectual  eye  are  hidden  in 
the  darkness  and  obscurity  of  the  past — *'  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name"  amongst  the  things  that 
are  of  the  present ;  and  robes  them  in  a  rich  and 
gorgeous  drapery,  that  to  the  vulgar  eye  is  totally 
unbecoming  those  events  which  death  had  long 
since  clad  in  the  white  cerements  of  the  grave. 

We  must  here  check  our  remarks  by  the  folf 
lowing  beautiful  quotation  from  the  prose-poetry 
of  this  gifted  author,  in  which,  speaking  on  this 
topic,  he  says  : — "  The  object  of  poetry  is  truth 
— truth  which  is  its  own  testimony,  which  gives 
competence  and  confidence  to  the  tribunal  to 
which  it  appeals,  and  receives  them  from  the 
same  tribunal.  Poetry  is  the  image  of  man 
and  nature — it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
beauty  of  the  universe; — ^it  is  a  task  light  and 
easy  to  him  who  looks  at  the  world  in  the  spirit 
of  love — it  is  a  homage  paid  to  the  active  and 
naked  dignity  of  man,  to  the  grand  elementary 
principle  of  pleasure,  by  which  he  knows,  and 
feels,  and  lives,  and  moves.  The  poet  considers 
man  and  nature  as  essentially  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  the  mind  of  man  as  naturally  the 
mirror  of  the  fairest  and  most  interesting  proper- 
ties of  nature.  The  poet  sings  a  song,  in  which 
all  human  beings  join  with  him,  and  rejoices  in 
the  presence  of  truth  as  his  visible  friend  aad 
hourly  companion.  Poetry  is  the  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all 
science.  Emphatically  may  it  be  said  of  the 
poet,  as  Sbakspeare  hath  said  of  man,  '  that  he 
looks  before  and  after.*  He  is  the  rock  or  de- 
fence for  human  nature ;  an  upholder  and  pre- 
server, carrying  every  where  with  him  relationship 
and  love.  In  spite  of  difference  of  soil  and 
climate,  of  language  and  manners,  of  laws  and 
customs ;  in  spite  of  things  violently  destroyed  ; 
the  poet  binds  together,  by  passion  and  know- 
ledge, the  vi|st  empire  of  human  soeie^,  as  it  Is 
spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  over  all  tbne% 
The  objects  of  the  poeCs  thoughts  ^  are  every 
where  ;  though  the  eyes  and  senses  of  man  are, 
it  is  true,  his  favourite  guides,  yet  he  will  follow 
wheresoever  he  can  find  an  atmosphere  of  sensa- 
tion in  which  to  move  his  wings.     Poet^'is  the 
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fint  and  last  of  all  knowledge— it  is  as  immortal 
as  the  heart  of  man." 

This  last  passage  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lire  have  ever  met  with — ^it  is  a  lump  of  pure  and 
fine  gold*  dug  from  the  mine  of  truth  and  poetry. 


Peruse  it,  oh,  reader,  and  let  it  srak  into  thine 
heart,  till  thou  art  filled  with  that  high  esteem 
and  exalted  admiration  with  which  the  worM 
should  ever  look  upon  its  intelleetuslly-gifted 
author — William  Wordsworth!  Braoff. 


OUR  YOUNG  QUEEN. 

SECOND    ABTICLE. 


But  is  it  meant  also  in  good  feith  and  regard 
to  the  people  ?  Is  love  to  come  of  it  ?  and  joy, 
of  which  this  joy  is  an  earnest  ?  Then,  oh  then, 
the  whole  business  takes  another  aspect,  which 
is  yet  "  another  and  the  same  ;**  that  is  to  say, 
including  all  which  is  good  for  the  love,  good 
for  the  power,  and  pleasant,  nay,  amusing  in  the 
recollection,  even  in  the  tale  of  Cinderella  in  the 
story4M>ok ;  for  it  is  wonderful  what  kindness 
does  for  every  thing,  small  as  well  as  great,  and 
how  it  fuses  the  childlike,  and  the  laughing,  and 
the  respectful,  the  playful,  and  the  dignified  all 
in  one,  and  converts  a  gaudy  spectacle  Into  a 
thing  at  once  grand  and  good-natured,  like  the 
sunshine.  As  such  we,  for  one,  willingly  looked  at 
it  with  eyes  of  hope,  enjoying,  in  no  unpleasant 
confuson  of  ideas,  our  fairy  tale,  our  belief  in 
the  good-will,  and  our  own  good-will,  accord- 
ingly our  own  willing  conces^on  in  the  power, 
with  that  understanding.  There  rode  our  young 
queen,  like  a  proper  queen  of  romance,  with  her 
radiated  diadem  ;  then  we  at  once  smiled  at, 
and  felt  a  reverend  concern  for  the  good  old 
coachman ;  and  somewhere,  we  know  not  where, 
(but  not  iar  ofi^,  we  trust,  in  point  of  time,)  was 
the  young  prince,  or  lord,  whoever  he  might  be, 
destined  to  complete  the  haf^nness  of  the  lady, 
and  make  her,  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  '*  live  happy 
after." 

Her  majesty's  appearance  in  the  House  must 
have  been  very  striking,  particularly  at  the  period 
when  she  remained  courteously  standing  for 
some  time,  in  retuni  for  the  rising  of  the  peers, 
smiling  and  pleasantly  looking  abont  her,  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  garter  across  her  bosom,  and 
the  diadem  on  her  head.  Some  speak  of  having 
seen  a  tear  in  her  eye  at  another  time,  and  of  a 
compression  of  the  lips,  manifesting  some  emo- 
tion kept  under.  The  prevailing  impression  is, 
that  her  majesty  has  great  sensibility;  and 
though  we  ourselves  discerned  nothing  but  self- 
possession  in  her  manner,  as  she  passed  us  on 
her  return  from  the  house,  nor  a  greater  flush  of 
the  face  than  was  consistent  with  it,  it  is  evident, 
from  all  that  has  yet  been  seen  of  her  since  the 
moment  when  she  melted  into  that  a^cting  and 
self-pitying  flood  of  tears  at  her  proclamation, 
that  the  general  conclusion  on  this  point  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  we  have  a  sovereign  who  is  very 
sensitive,  and  liable  to  fedioga  which  she  can 


but  little  conceal — a  temperament  very  charaung, 
if  it  run  on  the  wise  and  generous  side ;  and  veiy 
happy  for  the  possessor,  if  it  succeed  in  diffusing 
happiness  ;  but  perilous  to  all  parties  if  emotion 
is  indulged  from  inability  to  deny  itself  its  mere 
will  and  pleasure. 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  sovereigns,  as  well  as  those 
whom  they  may  injure  by  such  temperameDts, 
when  we  consider  how  tliey  mast  be  lendered 
liable  to  more  than  ordinary  spoiling  by  the  mere 
Utet  of  their  being  sovereigns,  or  of  growing  op 
under  the  probability  of  becoming  such.  But 
our  hopes  on  this  subject  take  refiige  in  tlie 
recollection  of  the  more  than  ordinaiy  advan- 
tages widch  her  majesty — ^to  assist  her  agtiost 
these  chances — ^has  enjoyed,  or  is  understood  to 
have  enjoyed,  in  the  instruction  and  sodety  of 
an  excellent  motlier. 

Consider  a  human  being  so  yonng,  and  of  a 
sex  as  well  as  age  the  most  sensitive,  standing  in 
that  ascendant  manner  before  a  crowd  of  her 
worshipping  elders,  biasing  with  wealth  and  gor- 
geousness,  cried  after  and  blessed  wherever  she 
appears,  never  moving  without  exciting  sn  in- 
terest intense,  possessing  actual  power  of  the 
rarest  and  most  peculiar  description,  conferring 
honours,  altering  and  exalting  the  colour  of  peo- 
ple's sensations  for  their  whole  lives,  and,  ob 
occasions  like  the  present,  issuing  forth  like 
something  superhuman  in  human  shape,  an- 
nounced with  eestacies  of  pealing  and  cnshiog 
bells,  and  the  leaping  thunder  of  cannon.  Who 
could  wonder  if  the  wonder  itself  were  almost 
too  much  for  the  bndn  of  humaii  being  so  raised 
above  its  fellows  ?  Or  who  has  a  right  to  qaairel 
with  the  object  of  such  worship,  if  a  less  senfi- 
bility  take  its  merits  for  granted,  to  the  deib- 
ment  of  those  who  impute  them  ?  At  all  events, 
is  not  tlie  thing  itself  a  wonder  in  man's  history, 
and  reasonably  calculated  to  excite  reflections 
of  the  deepest  nature  on  the  phenomena  ni  cir- 
cumstance and  Provideoce,  whether  to  purposes 
of  duration  or  vicissitude.  We  were  among 
those  who  felt  the  gravest  and  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  young  being 
before  us,  both  as  woman  and  qneen ;  desiring, 
as  we  do,  amidst  the  great  but  gradual  changes 
which  we  certainly  do  desire,  none  that  shoukl 
render  her  existence,  in  that  station,  inconipatible 
with  all  the  modifleattons  conceivable  fer  ^ 
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greatest  good  of  the  dwellers  in  this  world  of 
ornament  as  well  as  utUity.  An  innocent  female 
may  surely  make  as  good  a  sovereign,  for  the 
noblest  order  of  things,  as  a  man ;  and  we  are 
not  among  those  who  take  all  the  superficial 
aspects  of  things  reasonable  for  the  only  ones, 
or  who  see  nothing  desirable  in  what  administers 
to  the  natural  passion  of  mankind  for  looking  up 
to  something  above  themselves. 

One  great  change,  good  for  her  and  for  every- 


body, (from  all  that  we  ever  understood  of  occa- 
sions like  the  present,)  we  noticed  with  delight 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  multitudes  assembled  ; 
and  that  was  the  mixture  of  fervent  good-will 
wHh  the  absence  of  mere  slavish  noise  and  g^- 
tuitous  enthusiasm.  The  expressions  used  were 
deep  in  the  quarter  where  we  stood,  and  there- 
fore, we  conclude,  elsewhere.  But  there  was 
no  huzzaing,  no  loss  of  the  crowd's  own  self- 
possession,  no  violent  outbreak  of  any  sort 


REVIEW. 


A  Ommeniary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romam;  by  i 
Charles  Hodge,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  America.  I 
London. — ^Thc  Religious  Tract  Society.     1837.         ' 

Sbuiom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  iatroduce  to  our 
readers  a  work  that  has  so  many  claims  on  their  nn- 
qnalified  approbation  as  the  present,  of  transatlantic 
origin;  it  not  o&ly  reflects  the  greatest  honour  upon 
the  biblical  and  theological  acquirements  of  its  learned 
author,  but  confers  a  flattering  distinction  upon  the 
seminary  over  which  he  presides. 

America  may  well  be  proud  of  her  colleges^  while 
their  chairs  are  filled  by  such  men  as  Professor  Hodge ; 
and  the  sacred  literature  of  our  country  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  spirited  and  liberal  committee  of  the 
Religions  Tract  Society,  for  reprinting  this  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  the  benefit 
of  onr  pastors  and  churches. 

The  introduction  is  a  well  written  essay,  embracing 
the  following  topics :  **  Paul" — "  Origin  and  condition 
of  the  church  of  Rome" — **  Time  and  place  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Epistle " — "Its  authenticity"  Then 
follows  an  analysis  of  the  whole.  The  author  of  the 
commentary  takes  the  chapter  of  the  epistle  as  he 
finds  them  in  our  authorised  version,  occasionally 
dividing  them.  And  of  each  chapter,  or  selected  portion, 
he  gives,  first,  the  contents;  secondly,  the  analysis; 
thirdly,  the  commentary;  fourthly,  the  doctrines;  and 
fifthly,  the  remarks ;  bringing  all  to  a  practical  result. 
As  we  do  not  intend  to  exhibit  any  thing  profoundly 
critical  in  the  notices  of  the  works  that  are  submitted 
to  our  perusal,  but  rather  to  aim  at  interesting  our 
readers,  by  giving  from  every  production  something 
worth  th^  remembering;  we  shall,  in  the  present 
instance,  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  author's 
account  of  St.  Paul  in  the  introduction,  and  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  in  the  fourth  chapter — "Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness." 

•*  Whtti  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  were  called  to  enter  upon 
their  inportant  doliei,  the  world  was  in  »  deplorable,  and  yet 
most  iut«resting  stete.    Both  Uvathenism  and  Judaism  were  in 
tbe  last  stage  of  decav.     The  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and  ' 
Roman*  bad  been  carried  to  siien  an  extent  as  to  shock  the  com-  | 
mon  sense  of  mankind,  and  to  lead  the  more  intelligent  among 
them  openly  to  reject  and  ridicule  it.    This  scepticism  had  \ 
already  extended  itaelf  to  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  and  become  i 
almost  tinWorsal.    As  the  transition  firom  infidelity  to  siiperstl-  I 
tion  m  «eruia,  and  geovrally  immediate,  all  classes  of  the  . 
people  were  diaposed  tu  confide  in  dreama,  enchantments,  and  , 
other  miserable  substitutes   for  religion.    The  two  reigning 
svstems  of  philosophy,  the  Stoic  and  Platonic,  were  alike  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  agitated  minds  of  men.    The  former  sternly 
repTOMcd  the  best  natural  feelings  of  tbe  soul.  Inculcating 
nothing  but  a  blind  resignation  to  the  unalterable  course  of 
thing),  and  promising  nothing  beyond  an  unconscious  existence 
hereafter.  The  latter  regarded  all  religions  as  but  diiTerent  forms 
of  expressing  the  same  general  truths,  and  represented  the 
whole  mythological  system  as  an  allegory,  as  incomprehensible 


to  the  common  people  as  the  pages  of  a  book  to  those  who  can- 
not read.  This  system  promised  more  than  it  could  aeconiplish. 
It  excited  feelings  which  it  could  not  satisfy,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  produce  that  general  ferment  which  existed  at  this 
feriod.  Among  the  Jews,  generally,  the  state  of  things  was 
ardly  much  better.  They  had,  indeed,  the  form  of  true  religion, 
but  were  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  its  spirit.  The  Phari- 
sees were  contented  with  the  form ;  the  Sadducees  were  sceptics; 
the  Essenes  were  enthusiasts  and  mystics.  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  world,  men  were  led  to  feel  the  need  of  some  surer 
guide  than  either  reason  or  tradition,  and  some  better  founda- 
tion of  confidence  than  either  heathen  philosophers  or  Jewish 
sects  could  aflbrd.  Hence,  when  the  glorious  Gospel  was  re- 
vealed, thousands  of  hearts,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  pre- 
pared by  the  grace  of  God  to  exclaim,  This  is  aU  our  desire  and 
all  our  salvation. 

"The  history  of  the  apostle  Paul  shows  that  he  was  prepared 
to  act  in  such  a  state  of  society.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  bom, 
and  probably  educated  In  part,  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia  ; 
a  city  almost  on  a  level  with  Athens  and  Alexandria  for  its 
literary  zeal  and  advantages.  In  one  respect,  it  is  said  by 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  superior  to  either  of  them.  In 
the  other  cities  mentioned,  the  majority  of  students  were 
strangers,  but  in  Tarsus  tbey  were  the  inhabitants  themselves.* 
That  Paul  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  here  is  probable, 
because  the  trade  which  he  was  taught,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  was  one  peculiarly  common  in  Cilicia. 
From  the  hair  of  the  goats,  with  which  that  province  abounded, 
a  rough  cloth  was  made,  which  was  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tents.  The  knowledge  which  the  apostle  manifests  of 
the  Greek  authors,  1  Cor.  xv.  33;  Tit.  i.  12;  would  also  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  had  received,  at  least,  part  of  his  education 
in  a  Grecian  city.  Many  of  his  characteristics,  as  a  writer,  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  He  pursues  far  more  than  any  other 
of  the  sacred  writers  of  purely  Jewish  education,  the  logical 
method  of  presenting  truth.  There  is  almost  always  a  regular 
concatenation  in  his  discourses,  evincing  the  spontaneons  ex- 
ercise of  a  disciplined  mind,  even  when  not  carrying  out  a  pre- 
vious plan.  His  epistles,  therefore,  are  far  more  logical  than 
ordinary  letters,  without  the  formality  of  regular  dissertations. 
Another  characteristic  of  his  manner  is,  that  in  diseusftiog  any 
question,  be  always  presents  the  ultimate  principle  on  which 
the  decision  depends.  These  and  similar  characteristics  of  this 
apostle  are  commonly,  and  probably  with  justice,  ascribed  partly 
to  his  turn  of  mind  and  partly  to  his  early  education.  We  learn 
tnm  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  employ- 
ing men  as  his  instrumenta  in  conveying  truth,  did  net  change 
their  mental  habits :  he  did  not  make  Jews  write  like  Greeks, 
or  force  all  into  the  same  mould.  Each  retained  his  own  pecu- 
liarities of  style  and  manner,  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  pecu- 
liar in  each,  IB  to  be  referred,  not  to  his  inspiration,  but  to  his 
origin^  character  and  culture.  While  the  circumstances  Just 
referred  to  render  it  probable  that  the  apostle's  habits  of  mind 
were  in  some  measure  influenced  by  his  birth  and  early  educa- 
tion in  Taraaa,  there  are  others  isuch  as  the  general  character  of 
his  style)  which  show  that  his  residence  there  could  not  have 
been  long,  and  that  his  education  was  not  thoroughly  Grecian. 
We  learn  from  himself  that  he  waa  principally  educated  at 
Jerusalem,  being  brought  up,  as  he  says,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
( AcU  xxii.  3.)  This  is  the  second  circumstance  in  the  prori- 
dential  preparation  of  the  apostle  for  this  work,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice.  As  Luther  was  educated  in  a  Catholic  seminary,  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  scholastic  theology  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  great  opposer,  so  the  apostle  Paul  was  initiated  into 
all  the  doctrines  and  modes  of  reasoning  of  the  Jews,  with  whom 
his  principal  controversy  was  to  be  carried  on.  The  early 
adversaries  of  the  Gospel  were  all  Jews.  Even  in  the  heathen 
eitict  they  were  so  numeroua,  that  it  waa  through  them  and  their 
proselytes  that  the  church  in  such  places  was  founded.  We  find, 
therefore,  tliat  in  almost  all  his  epistles,  the  spostle  contends 
with  lewisii  errorisU,  the  oormptsrs  of  the  Ge^  by  aaaas^r 

•  Strabo,  lib.  li.  ch.  5. 
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Jewish  doctrioM.  Paul,  the  most  extensirely  uteftil  of  all  the 
apostles,  was  thus  a  thoroughly  educated  man ;  a  man  educated 
with  a  apeelal  view  to  the  work  which  he  was  called  to  perfonn. 
We  ftnd.  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  most  similar  eases,  that  God 
effects  his  purposes  by  those  instruments  which  he  has,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  providence,  specially  fitted  for  their  ac- 
complishment. In  the  third  place,  Paul  was  converted  without 
the  intervention  of  human  instrumentality,  and  was  taught  the 
Gospel  by  immediate  revelation.  *  I  certiry  you,  brethren,' 
he  says  to  the  Galatlans,  '  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached 
of  me  was  not  after  man.  For  1  neither  received  It  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
These  circumstances  are  important,  as  he  was  thus  placed  com- 
pletely on  a  level  with  the  other  apostles.  He  had  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  could,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his 
resurrection;  he  was  able  to  claim  the  authority  of  an  original 
inspired  teacher  and  messenger  of  God.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
laid  great  stress  upon  this  point,  ftom  the  frequency  with  which 
he  refers  to  it.  He  was  thus  Aimi»hed  not  only  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  earlv  education,  but  with  the  authority  and 
power  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"His  natural  character  was  ardent,  energetic,  uncompro- 
mising, and  severe.  How  his  extravagance  and  violence  were 
subdued  by  the  grace  of  God  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
moderation,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  conciliation  manifested 
in  all  his  epistles.  Absorbed  in  the  one  object  of  glorifying 
Christ  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  anything,  and  to  yield  any- 
thing necessary  for  this  purpose.  He  no  lunger  insisted  that 
others  should  think  and  act  just  as  he  did ;  so  that  they  obeyed 
Christ,  he  was  satisfied,  and  he  willingly  conformed  to  their 
prejudices  and  tolerated  their  errors,  so  ur  as  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  allowed.  By  his  early  education,  by  his 
miraculous  conversion  and  inspiration,  by  his  natural  disposition, 
and  by  the  abundant  grace  of  God,  was  this  apostle  fitted  for  his 
work,  and  sustained  under  his  multiplied  and  arduous  labours." 
-(pp.  iii-vi.) 

**  The  expression  '  faith  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness '  is  variously  explained.  Some  understand  the  word  faith 
as  including  its  object,  that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  so 
that  it  is  not  faith  considered  as  an  act  that  is  imputed,  but 
faith  considered  as  including  the  merit  which  it  apprehends  and 
appropriates.  But  this  interpretation  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
connexion  In  which  the  passage  occurs,  both  In  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

"  Besides  this  view  of  the  passage,  there  are  three  others 
founded  on  the  different  senses  of  the  word  '  righteousness.'  It 
may  mean  all  that  the  law  demands— complete  obedience.  If 
this  sense  of  the  word  be  adopted,  then  the  passage  means  that 
Csith  was  laid  to  his  account  as  though  it  were  complete  obedi- 
ence—it was  taken  for  righteousness.  This  InterpreUtion  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  consistent  with  the  constructure  of  the 
passage  and  the  usage  of  the  terms ;  It,  however,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  apostle's  doctrine.  1.  It  contradicta  all  those  passages 
in  which  the  sacred  writers  teach  that  men  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  of  their  own  works.    Faith  is  as  much  a  work  as  prayer, 


I  repentance,  almsgiTlnf ,  or  any  other  act  of  ohedienoe  to  God ; 

I  and ,  therefore,  if  we  are  Justified  on  the  ground  of  our  tuA,  or  if 
falih  is  uken  in  |dace  of  complete  obedience  to  the  law,  we  are 
justified  by  works.  2.  It  contradicts  all  thooe  pimagn  in  which 
the  merit  of  Christ,  in  any  form,  is  said  to  be  the  gnmad  of  oar 
acceptance.  8.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  office  assigned  to 
faith.  We  are  said  to  he  Justified  by  or  through  fhith,  but  never 
on  account  of  fkitli.  The  expression  *by  Ihith  in  Us  blood' 
admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  '  by  means  of  futh  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  acceptance.'  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice,  that  the  offering  is  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance ;  our  confidence  in  it.  or  our  faith,  is  the  eondition  of  its 
being  accepted  on  our  behalf.  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  Instm- 
mental,  but  not  the  meritorious  cause  of  justification.  4.  Aeconi- 
Ingly,  the  sacred  writers  never  refer  us  to  our  faith,  or  to  any 
thing  in  ourselves,  as  the  ground  of  confidence  towards  God. 

"  According  to  the  second  view,  the  word  righteousness  is 
taken  in  a  much  more  limited  sense ;  and  the  phrase, '  to  impute 
faiih  for  righteousness,'  is  unoerstood  to  mean,  *  faith  was 
regarded  as  right,  it  was  approved.'  This  interpretation,  aUo, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  usage.  Thus,  Paalm  ctL  SI,  it  is 
said  of  the  seal  of  Phineas, '  it  was  counted  to  him  as  righteous- 
ness.' This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  it  was  regarded  as 
complete  obedience  to  the  law,  and  taken  in  iu  stead  as  the 
ground  of  justification;  it  means,  simply,  that  his  seal  was 
approved  of.  It  was  regarded,  says  Dr.  Owen,  '  as  a  Just  and 
rewardable  action.'  In  like  manner,  Deut.  xxlv.  IS,  It  is  saU 
of  returning  a  pledge,  '  It  shall  be  righteousness  unto  thee  before 
the  Lord  thy  God.'  Agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  theae  passages, 
the  meaning  of  this  clauxe  may  be,  '  his  faith  waa  refiarded  as 
right,  it  secured  the  approbation  of  God ; '  how  it  did  this  must 
be  learned  from  other  passagea. 
"  The  third  interpretation  assumes,  that  the  word  translated 

*  righteousness,'  means  here,  as  it  does  in  many  other  passages, 
'justification.'  The  sense  is,  '  Faith  was  imputed  to  him  for 
justification,'  that  is,  that  he  might  be  justified,  or,  in  order  to 
his  becoming  and  being  treated  as  righteous.  See  Deut.  x.  4  : 
'  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,'  that  is,  in  order 
that  every  one  that  believes  may  be  regarded  aa  rlghteoos. 
Nothing  is  more  familiar  than  this  use  of  the  preposition  here 
used  by  the  apostle ;  It  points  out  the  design  vdth  which  any 
thing  is  done,  as  'unto  repentance,*  that  men  may  repent. 
Matt.  ill.  11 ;  'unto  death,' that  we  may  die.  Rom.  vL  S;  ao, 

*  unto  salvation,'  Rom.  x.  1 ;  *  unto  condemnation.'  Luke  xxiv. 
20;  or  it  indicates  the  result,  Rom.  x.  10:  'With  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,'  that  is.  so  that  he  is  justi- 
fied, regarded  and  treated  as  righteous.  This  Tiew  of  the  paa 
sage  expresses  accurately  the  apostle's  meaning.  It  waa  not  aa 
'  one  who  works,*  but  as  a  believer,  that  Abraham  was  regarded 
In  his  justification.  It  was  not  works,  but  faith,  that  was  im- 
puted to  him,  in  order  to  his  being  introduced  into  the  number 
and  blessings  of  the  righteous.  Faith,  therefore  waa  not  the 
ground  of  his  justification!  but  the  means  of  his  being  Juttafied." 
-(pp.  96-98.) 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


TuiiKBT.— A  Turk,  infamons  for  many  barbarous 
■ctSy  presiding  at  the  town  of  Tun'ta,  in  the  Delta, 
went  one  night  to  the  government  granary  of  that 
town,  and  finding  two  peasanta  sleeping  there,  asked 
them  who  they  were,  and  what  was  their  business  in 
that  place.  One  of  them  said  that  he  had  brought  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ardeb'bs  of  com  from  a  village  of 
that  district;  and  the  other,  that  he  had  brought  sixty 
ardeb'bs  from  the  land  belonging  to  the  town.  "  You 
rascal  1 "  said  the  governor  to  the  latter;  **  this  man 
brings  one  hundred  and  thirty  ardeb'bs  from  the  lands 
of  a  small  village ;  and  you,  but  sixty  from  the  lands 
of  the  town.  ''This  man,"  answered  the  peasant  of 
Tan'ta,  *'  brings  com  but  once  a  week  ;  and  I  am  now 
bringing  it  every  day."  '*  Be  silent!*'  said  the  governor; 
and,  pointing  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  ordered  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  granary  to  hang  the  peasant  to 
one  of  its  branches.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the 
governor  returned  to  his  house.  The  next  morning  he 
went  again  to  the  granary,  and  saw  a  man  bringing  in 
a  laige  quantity  of  com.  He  asked  who  he  was,  and 
what  quantity  he  had  brought;  and  was  answered,  by 
the  hangman  of  the  preceding  night,  '*This  is  the 
man,  sir,  whom  I  hanged,  by  your  orders,  last  night ; 
and  he  has  brought  one  hundred  and  sixty  ardeb'bs." 
"What!"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "has  he  risen 
from  the  dead?  **    He  was  answered  **  No,  nr:    I 


hanged  him  so  that  his  toes  touched  the  ground:  and 
when  you  were  gone,  I  untied  the  rope ;  you  did  not 
order  me  to  kill  him."  The  Turk  muttered,  *<  Aha! 
hanging  and  killing  are  different  things:  Arabic  is 
copious  :  next  time  I  will  say  kill.  Take  care  of  Ab'oo 
Da'.ooM."  This  is  his  nickname. — Lane's  Mtmmen 
and  Cuttoma  of  the  Modem  BgyptianM. 

Nbw  Zealand. — What  a  fertile  country  is  die 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  how  fast  the 
character  of  that  land,  and  its  inhabitants,  is  changing. 
An  Englishman  may  now  walk  alone  and  unmolated 
about  any  part  of  the  northern  island,  where,  ten 
years  ago,  such  an  attempt  would  have  been  a  rash 
braving  of  the  club  and  the  oven.  English  and 
American  hotises  are  scattered  near  the  Bay  <2  Islands; 
and  settlers  are  rapidly  increasing.  All  this  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  than  the  view  of  a  flourishing 
agriculturid  settlement,  with  good  farm'houses,  bams, 
water-mill,  mechanics'  shops,  and  large  gardens,  in 
the  interior  of  the  northem  island.  I  was  astonished 
at  what  I  saw ;  and  when  a  New  Zealander  came  out 
of  the  mill,  powdered  with  flour,  and  carrying  a  sack 
of  com  upon  his  back,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes. — Captain  Pitzroft  AeeamU  qf  the  Smrpeyimf 
Voyage  ofH,  M.  8.  Beagle. 
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THE  YELLOW  LEAF. 


"  Now  the  lesf 

Ineemnt  rustles  from  the  moumfal  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
Bat  should  a  quicker  hreeze  amid  the  bou^s 
Sob ;  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams. 
Till,  choked  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 
The  forest-walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields; 
And,  shrunk  into  theb:  beds,  the  flo^rery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.*^ 

Thomson*s  AurrMN. 

Whethbb  it  be  the  fault  or  the  excellence  of 
my  nature,  which  others  may  be  left  to  determine, 
the  &ct  Is,  I  am  very  imaginative.  This,  perhaps, 
predominant  intellectual  quality,  is  not,  however, 
I  trust,  unaccompanied  by  other  counter-balancing 
mental  properties  as  well  as  by  moral  restraints. 
Imagination  may  be  like  poison  in  medicine — 
destractiTe  when  unmixed,  but  conducive  to  great 
good  when  properly  compounded  and  diffused. 
He  who  is  all  imagination  will  be  often  a  mere 
enthusiast,  and  may  be  guilty  of  vain  fancies  and 
frivolities;  while  he  who  is  all  judgment  will  be 
sure  to  be  dull,  and  for  want  of  a  propelling 
power,  may  be  uninstructive  or  silent.  A  man 
of  mere  argument,  or  good  sense,  as  it  is  called, 
can  look  at  the  visible  universe  with  little  emotion, 
and  pass  unobserved  and  unfelt  even  its  vaster 
as  well  as  its  minuter  characteristics  of  grandeur 
or  beauty,  whereas  every  object  will  be  a  theme 
for  the  man  of  glowing  passion  and  observant 
eye.  To  the  one  half  the  creation  is  a  blank ;  to 
the  other,  every  line,  word,  and  letter,  is  distinctly 
marked  and  appreciated  on  "  nature's  ample 
page ; "  so  that  not  only  are  our  means  of  mental 
enjoyment  and  personal  improvement  increased 
by  observation,  and  the  play  of  £Euicy  or  thought, 
but  individual  amusement  is  associated  with 
general  utility.  He  who  can  fetch  a  thought 
from  a  flower,  or  bring  a  new  and  improving  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  to  a  blade  of  grass,  is  a  real, 
though  not,  it  may  be,  so  great  a  benefactor  to 
his  species,  as  he  who  sows  a  seed,  or  plants  a 
tree,  where  seed  was  never  sown,  or  tree  never 
grew  before. 

I  must  own  that  a  green  or  a  yellow  leaf  has, 
like  ten  thousand  other  minute,  and  often  dis- 
regarded objects  in  this  beautiful  creation,  a 
charm—shall  I  call  it,  a  moral  charm  ? — ^for  me. 
Amidst  the  expanding  verdure  of  Spring,  indeed, 
I  can  sympathise  with  the  poet's  language — ^"  this 
is  the  bud  of  being;"  but  thoughts  not  less  im- 
pressive or  beneficial  seem  to  crowd  around  the 
steps  of  Autumn.  This  may  appear  a  fit  subject 
for  poetry,  but  why  should  it  not  breathe  in 
prose? 

Perfect  uniformity  is  seldom  conducive  to  the 
bluest  effect.  We  are  so  constituted  as  to 
desoe  and  to  be  pleased  both  with  change  and 
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variety.  The  green  colour  of  the  opening  spring 
is  grateful  to  the  eye ;  but,  abstractedly,  the 
variegated  colours  of  the  season  of  decay  probably 
please  as  much,  or  more,  both  the  senses  and  the 
taste.  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  effect 
of  autumnal  changes  at  a  distance,  when  the 
foliage  begins  to  exhibit  the  yellow  tinge.  The 
landscape  acquires  new  beauty,  though  it  indi- 
cates decay ;  yet  is  there  sometimes  a  peculiar 
loveliness  even  in  death.  Perhaps  few  scenes  of 
nature  are  more  imposing  than  the  variegations  of 
colour  in  the  landscape,  and  especially  on  the 
thick  embowering  wood,  as  observed  amidst  the 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  October,  and  when  the 
sun  is  just  casting  his  departing  ray  from  his 
throne  of  gold.  It  is  tlie  painter's  and  the  poet's 
hour. 

The  impression  I  have  found  to  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  marking  the  progress  of  decay,  and 
observing  particular  objects.  If  a  tree,  for  in- 
stance, covered  with  its  yellow  livery  stood  alone, 
it  might  indeed  attract  attention  from  its  general, 
gracefulness  of  form,  or  the  brilliancy  of  its  foli- 
age, but  when  seen  in  combination,  and  in  con- 
trast with  a  verdant  mass  around,  in  different 
stages  of  discolouration  and  decay,  we  become  at 
once  senable  of  increased  effect.  It  both  im- 
parts and  imbibes  beauty. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  to  pursue  the 
path  by  the  forest  side,  leafy  and  soft.  The 
gathering  foliage  presents  a  kind  of  pleasing  ob- 
stacle, which  resists,  yet  yields  to  the  foot.  I 
love  to  catch  the  gentle  sound  of  the  breeze,  to 
feel  the  flutterings  of  his  wings,  and  to  follow 
with  the  eye,  leaf  after  leaf  driven  across  the  path, 
and  whirled  about.  It  is  the  play-hour  of  sport- 
ive wind ;  and  let  not  these  wanderings  amongst 
the  woods  be  called  hours  of  idleness,  but  hours 
of  happiness  and  of  profit.  They  are  in  truth 
given,  when  rightly  estimated  and  employed  to 
health,  to  meditation  and  to  God! 

In  an  autumnal  ramble  the  eye  will  be  some- 
times attracted  by  a  single  leaf  suspended  by  ita 
thin  fibre  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch  or  minute 
ramification.  There  it  hangs  as  in  mid  air,  twist- 
ing and  twirling  like  a  culprit  in  agony,  and  ex- 
hibited in  bold  and  striking  relief  upon  the  bright- 
ness of  a  distant  sky.  It  swmgs  hither  and 
thither,  turning  about  in  manifest  contortions, 
till  jerked  from  its  elevation  by  a  severer  blast  or 
a  more  powerful  touch  of  decay,  the  fibre  snaps, 
and  it  falls  amongst  its  kindred  millions. 

And  what  is  fallen?  A  leaf,  say  you,  an  in- 
significant and  withered  leaf;  brush  it  out  of 
the  path,  or  let  the  eddying  winds  whirl  it  away. 
But  no— examine  it — analyse  its  parts,  take  it 
with  you  for  a  closer  inspection,  employ  the  ex- 
ploring microscope— now  say  what  is  fallen — 
what  prostrate  millions  of  living  beings  have 
2q 
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crowded  your  path,  and,  O,  what  a  peopled  uni- 
verse is  this!  Even  amidst  the  decays  of  nature 
we  have  life-sensate,  susceptible,  and  instinctive 
existence.  Mortality  is  even  now,  as  it  were, 
"swallowed  up  of  life."  The  fallen  leaf  is  the 
world  to  an  innumerable  host  of  animalcules,  as 
this  rolling  atom  In  the  boundless  creation  Is  our 
world— itself  less  in  comparison,  both  in  magni- 
tude and  duration  than  the  yellow  leaf  of  the 
forest  to  the  forest,  or  the  earth  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  richest  soils  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  are  those  which  are 
formed  by  decayed  vegetation.  In  the  Western 
States  of  America,  and  particularly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  plants  and  trees  are  seen  in  all  their 
hixuriancy  and  vigour  of  growth,  and  everywhere 
a  vegetable  mould  is  prized,  as  best  subservient 
to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation?  What  then  is 
decay?  Is  it  annihilation?  It  would  seem  not, 
but  a  change  only  of  constitutional  elements,  a 
process  of  re-modification.  The  leaf  iklb.  It  is 
true,  and  returns  to  dust ;  but  what  is  that  dust  ? 
how  is  it  disposed?  what  transformations  may  it 
undergo?  The  particles  of  matter  of  which  the 
leaf  is  composed  do  not  appear,  so  far  as  reason 
or  observation  can  ascertain,  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, but  to  be  cast  Into  new  forms,  and,  as  we 
may  say,  to  rise  into  new  being.  It  is  perhaps 
possible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of  the  annihila^ 
tion  as  well  as  the  creation  of  matter;  and 
though  we  may  have  no  power  of  imagining  the 
modus  operandi  in  either  case,  yet  the  admission 
of  the  fact  or  possibility  is  not  difficult.  But 
though  matter  which  was  created  ma^  be  annihi- 
lated, there  is  no  good  evidence  that  it  trtV/; 
because  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  and  is  con- 
trary to  experience.     In  numberless  instances 


wherein  objects  vanish  from  our  sight,  and  seem 
to  be  dissolved,  they  obviously  reappear,  thoagh 
in  other  and  strange  varieties  and  forms.  The 
seed  is  cast  Into  the  ground,  and  it  soon  presents 
itself  again ;  not  indeed  in  a  molecule  of  matter, 
but  in  the  aspiring  blade,  which  gradually  ad- 
vances to  the  full  com  in  Ike  ear.  And  thus, 
without  bringing  other  examples  from  nature,  in 
which  decay  and  reproduction  are  in  endless  and 
mysterious  operation,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
withered  leaf  rots  into  the  earth  and  contributes 
its  quota  to  the  rich  vegetable  mould  which 
rapidly  accumulates,  and  then  by  the  force  of 
capillary  attraction  the  separated  particles  ascend 
the  fibres,  and  minister  life  and  substance  to  the 
stems,  branches,  and  leaves  of  other  trees— egain 
becoming  green  with  young  existenee— egun 
adorning  the  forest,  and  shadowing  the  walk  of 
meditation — again  bowing  to  the  universal  law, 
and  shivering  on  the  bough  in  the  yeUowness  of 
age,  and  again  in  the  eternal  eirele  rolling  to  the 
dust.  Who  knows  then  but  we  are  now  con- 
lemplating  the  forests  of  the  creation  ?  Who  koows 
but  that  we  are  treading  the  soil  once  trodden, 
though  in  an  altered  organisation  and  arrange- 
ment only,  that  was  pressed  by  the  foot  of  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  kings?  Who  knows,  after 
ten  thousand  transforoMtions  and  transmissioDS, 
but  yonder  tree  contains,  absorbed  from  the  dust 
of  ages,  the  elements  of  the  oak  of  Mainre,  or 
the  leaf  of  the  tree  of  life  ?^Bul  ii»— let  ftmcy 
be  repressed,  and  retire  fh>m  the  images  that  fiit 
around,  with  the  solemn  thought  of  mortality,  as 
ilhistreted  in  the  fidlen  leaf  of  autumn,  blended 
with  the  glorious  hope,  as  pictured  in  the  green 
leaf  of  spring,  of  a  blooming  immortality* 

X. 


COSMOGONY  OP  MOSES^ 


A&TXOUI  ?• 


Now,  what  is  the  foir  and  obvious  presumption  ? 
The  world.  In  which  we  live,  is  a  round  ball  of  A 
determined  magnitude,  and  occupies  Its  own 
place  in  the  firmament.  But  when  we  explore 
the  unlimited  tracts  of  that  space  which  is  every 
where  around  us,  we  meet  with  other  balls  of 
equal  or  superior  magnitude,  and  fipotn  which  our 
earth  would  either  be  invisible,  or  appear  as 
small  as  any  of  those  twinkling  stars  which  are 
seen  on  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Why  then 
suppose  that  this  little  spot,  little  at  least  in  the 
immensity  which  surrounds  it,  should  be  the  ex- 
clusive abode  of  life  and  of  intelligence?  What 
reason  to  think  that  those  mightier  globes  which 
roll  in  other  parts  of  creation,  and  which  we  have 
discovered  to  be  worids  in  magnitude,  are  not  also 
worids  in  use  and  in  dignity  ?  Why  should  we 
think  that  the  great  Architect  of  nature,  Supreme 


in  wisdom  as  He  is  in  poweiv  would  call  (base 
stately  mansions  into  exutenoe  and  leave  them 
unoccupied?  When  we  east  our  eyes  over  the 
broad  sea,  and  look  at  the  country  on  the  etlier 
side,  we  see  nothing  but  the  blue  land  stretching 
obscurely  over  the  distant  horison*  We  are  too 
fitr  away  to  perceive  the  riohneaa  of  its  aoeoeiy, 
or  to  hear  the  sound  of  its  population.  Why 
not  extend  this  principle  to  the  atill  more  distAo* 
parts  of  the  universe?  Wbat  though,  fiom  this 
remote  point  of  observation,  we  can  see  nothing 
but  the  naked  roundness  of  yon  planetary  orbs? 
Are  we  therefore  to  say^  they  are  so  many  vast 
and  unpeopled  solitudes;  that  desolation  reigas 
in  every  part  of  the  universe  but  ours ;  that  the 
whole  energy  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  expended 
on  one  insignificant  comer  of  these  mighty  works, 
and  that  to  this  eaith  alone  belongs  the  bkKHB  of 
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vegetation,  or  tbe  btessedneas   of  life,  or  the 
^gnity  of  rational  and  immortal  existence  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  something 
more  than  the  mere  magnitude  of  the  planets  to 
allege  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the^r  are  in- 
luibited.  We  know  that  this  earth  turns  round 
upon  itself;  and  we  observe  that  all  those  celes- 
tial bodies  which  are  accessible  to  such  an  ob- 
Miration  have  the  same  movement.  We  know 
that  tbe  earth  performs  a  yearly  revolution 
rmmd  the  sun,  and  we  can  detect  in  all  the 
planets  which  compose  our  system  a  revolution 
of  tbe  same  Und,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. They  have  the  same  succession  of  day 
and  night.  Tliey  have  the  same  agreeable  vicis- 
aitades  of  the  seasons.  To  them  light  and  dark- 
ness succeed  each  other;  and  the  gaiety  of 
rammer  is  followed  by  the  dreariness  of  winter. 
To  each  of  them  the  heavens  present  as  varied 
and  magnificent  a  spectacle ;  and  this  earth,  the 
encompassing  of  which  would  require  the  labour 
of  years  from  one  of  its  puny  inhabitants,  is  but 
one  of  the  lesser  lights  which  sparkle  in  their 
firmament.  To  them,  as  well  as  to  us,  has  God 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  he  has 
called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  has 
called  night.  He  has  said,  let  there  be  lights 
hi  the  firmament  of  their  heaven,  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years; 
and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
liieir  heaven,  to  give  lights  upon  their  earth; 
and  it  was  so.  And  Ood  has  also  made  to  them 
great  lights.  To  all  of  them  he  has  given  the 
sun  to  rule  the  day ;  and  to  many  of  them  has 
he  given  moons  to  rule  by  night.  To  them 
he  has  made  the  stars  also.  And  God  has  set 
•feem  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give 
light  upon  their  earth ;  and  to  rule  over  the  day, 
and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
darkness ;  and  God  hts  seen  that  it  was  good. 

In  all  these  greater  armngements  of  Divine 
wisdom,  we  can  see  that  God  has  done  the  same 
things  for  the  accommodation  of  the  planets, 
that  he  has  done  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit. 
And  shall  we  say  that  the  resemblance  stops 
^here,  because  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to  ob- 
serve it  ?  Shan  we  say  that  this  scene  of  mag- 
nificence has  been  called  into  being  merely  for 
the  amusement  of  a  few  astronomers?  Shall  we 
measure  the  councils  of  heaven  by  the  narrow 
impotence  of  the  human  faculties?  or  conceive 
that  silence  and  solitude  reign  throughout  the 
mighty  empire  of  nature ;  that  the  greater  part 
of  creation  is  an  empty  parade ;  and  that  not  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  Divinity  is  to  be  found  through  the 
wide  extent  of  yon  vast  and  immeasurable  regions  ? 

It  lends  a  delightful  confirmation  to  the  argu- 
ment, when,  from  the  growing  perfection  of  our 
instruments,  we  can  discover  a  new  point  of 
resemblance  between  our  earth  and  the  other 
IkkKcs   of  the  planetary  system.     It  is  now 


ascertained,  not  merely  that  all  of  them  liave 
their  day  and  night,  and  that  all  of  them  have 
their  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  that  some  of 
them  have  theur  moons  to  rule  their  night,  and 
alleviate  the  darkness  of  it  We  can  see  of  one, 
that  its  sur&ce  rises  into  inequalities,  that  it 
swells  into  mountains  and  stretches  into  valleys; 
of  another,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
which  may  support  the  respiration  of  animals; 
of  a  third,  that  clouds  are  formed  and  suspended 
over  it,  which  may  minister  to  it  all  the  bloom 
and  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  and  of  a  fourth, 
that  a  white  colour  spreads  over  its  northern 
regions  as  its  winter  advances,  and  that  on  the 
approach  of  summer  this  whiteness  is  dissipated, 
giving  room  to  suppose  that  the  element  of  water 
abounds  in  it ;  that  it  rises  by  evaporation  into  its 
atmosphere,  that  it  feezes  upon  the  application 
of  cold,  that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow, 
that  it  covers  the  ground  with  a  fieecy  mantle, 
which  melts  away  from  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun; 
and  that  other  worlds  bear  a  resemblance  to  our 
own  in  the  same  yeariy  round  of  beneficent  and 
interesting  changes. 

Who  shall  assign  a  limit  to  the  discoveries  of 
future  ages?  Who  can  prescribe  to  science  her 
boundaries,  or  restrain  the  active  and  insatiable 
curiosity  of  man  within  the  circle  of  his  present 
acquirements?  We  may  guess  with  plausibility 
what  we  cannot  anticipate  with  confidence.  The 
day  may  yet  be  coming  when  our  instruments  of 
observation  shall  be  inconceivably  more  poweifuL 
They  may  ascertain  still  more  decisive  points  of 
resemblance.     They  may  resolve  the  same  ques- 
tion by  the  evidence  of  sense  which  is  now  so 
abundantly  convincing  by  the  evidence  of  ana- 
logy.    They  may  lay  open  to  os  the  unquestion- 
able vestiges  of  art,  and  industry,  and  intelligence. 
We  may  see  summer  throwing  its  green  mantle 
over  these  mighty  tracts,  and  we  may  see  them 
left   naked   and   colourless   after   the   fiu^   of 
vegetation  has  disappeared.     In  tlie  progress  of 
years  or  of  centuries,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
cultivation  spreading  a  new  aspect  over  some 
portion  of  a  planetary  surface.     Perhaps  some 
large  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  mighty  empire, 
may  expand  into  a  visible  spot^  by  the  powers 
of  some  future  telescope.     Perhaps  the  glass  of 
some  observer,  in  a  distant  Bge,  may  enable  him 
to  construct  the  map  of  another  world,  and  to 
lay  down  the  surface  of  it  in  all  its  minute  and 
topical  varieties.     But  there  is  no  end  to  con- 
jecture, and  to  the  men  of  other  times  we  leave 
the  fiill  assurance  of  what  we  can  assert  with  the 
highest  probability,  that  yon  planetary  orbs  are 
so  many  worlds,  that  they  teem  with  life,  and  that 
the  mighty  Being  who  presides  in  high  authority 
over  this  scene  of  grandeur  and   astonishment 
has  there  planted  the  worshippers  of  his  glory. 
But  the  discoveries  of  science  do  not  stop  here. 
They  widen  indeed  the  empire  of  creation  far 
beyond  the  limits  which  were  formerly  assigned 
2  Q  2 
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to  it.  They  give  us  to  see  that  yon  sun,  throned 
in  the  centre  of  his  planetary  system,  gives 
light,  and  warmth,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons, 
to  an  extent  of  surface  several  hundreds  of 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit.  They  lay  open  to  us  a  number  of 
worlds  rolling  in  their  respective  circles  around 
this  vast  luminary ;  and  prove  that  the  ball 
which  we  tread  upon,  with  all  its  mighty  burdens 
of  oceans  and  continents,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others,  is  among  the  least 
of  them;  and,  from  some  of  the  more  distant 
planets,  would  not  occupy  a  visible  point  in  the 
concave  of  their  firmament.  They  let  us  know, 
that  though  this  mighty  earth  with  all  its  myriads 
of  people  were  to  sink  into  annihilation,  there 
are  some  worlds  where  an  event  so  awfiil  to  us 
would  be  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and  others 
where  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  little  star  which  had  ceased  from 
its  twinkling.  We  should  feel  a  sentiment  of 
modesty  at  this  humiliating  but  just  representa- 
tion. We  should  learn  not  to  look  on  our  earth 
as  the  universe  of  God,  but  as  one  paltry,  and 
Insignificant  portion  of  it ;  that  it  is  only  one  of 
the  many  mansions  which  the  supreme  Being 
has  created  for  the  accommodation  of  his  wor- 
shippers, and  only  one  of  the  many  worlds  rolling 
in  that  flood  of  light  which  the  sun  pours  around 
him  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  planetary  system. 

But  is  there  nothing  beyond  these  limits? 
The  planetary  system  has  its  boundary,  but  space 
has  none ;  and  if  we  wing  our  fancy  there,  do  we 
only  travel  through  dark  and  unoccupied  regions? 
There  are  only  flve,  or,  at  most,  six,  of  the 
planetary  orbs  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  What 
then,  is  that  multitude  of  other  lights  which 
sparkle  in  our  firmament,  and  fill  the  whole  con- 
cave of  heaven  with  innumerable  splendours? 
The  planets  are  all  attached  to  the  sun ;  and, 
in  circling  around  him,  they  do  homage  to  that 
influence  which  binds  them  to  perpetual  attend- 
ance on  this  great  luminary.  But  the  other  stars 
do  not  own  his  dominion.  They  do  not  circle 
around  him.  To  all  common  observation  they 
remain  immoveable;  and  each,  like  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  his  own  territory,  appears  to 
occupy  the  same  inflexible  position  in  the  regions 
of  immensity.  What  can  we  make  of  them? 
Shall  we  take  our  adventurous  flight  to  explore 
these  dark,  untravelled  dominions?  What  mean 
those  innumerable  flres  lighted  up  in  distant 
parts  of  the  universe?  Are  they  only  made  to 
shed  a  feeble  glimmering  over  this  little  spot  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature?  or  do  they  serve  a 
purpose  worthier  of  themselves,  to  light  up  other 
worlds,  and  give  animation  to  other  systems? 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  scientiBc  ob- 
server of  the  fixed  stars  is,  their  immeasurable 
distance  I  If  the  whole  planetary  system  were 
lighted  up  into  a  globe  of  fire,  it  would  exceed, 
by  many  millions  of  times,  the  magnitude  of  this 


world,  and  yet  only  appear  a  small  lucid  point 
from  the  nearest  of  them.  If  a  body  were  pro- 
jected from  the  sun,  with  the  velocity  of  a  can- 
non ball,  it  would  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  before  it  described  that  mighty  interval 
which  separates  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  our  sun,  and  from  our  system.  If  this  earth, 
which  moves  at  more  than  the  inconceivable 
velocity  of  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  were 
to  be  hurried  from  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same 
rapid  flight  over  this  immense  tract,  it  would  not 
have  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  journey,  after 
taking  all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  These  are  great  numbers 
and  great  calculations,  and  the  mind  feels  its  own 
impotency  in  attempting  to  grasp  them.  We  can 
state  them  in  words.  We  can  exhibit  them  in 
figures.  We  can  demonstrate  them  by  the  powers 
of  a  most  rigid  and  infallible  geometry.  But  no 
human  fancy  can  summon  up  a  lively  or  an  adequate 
conception — can  roam  in  its  ideal  flight  over  this 
immeasurable  largeness— can  take  in  this  mighty 
space  in  all  its  grandeur  and  in  all  its  immensity 
^-can  sweep  the  outer  boundaries  of  such  a  crea- 
tion, or  lift  itself  up  to  the  majesty  of  that  great 
and  invisible  arm,  on  which  all  is  suspended.  But 
what  can  those  stars  be,  which  are  seated  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  planetary  system? 
They  must  be  masses  of  immense  magnitude,  or 
they  could  not  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  place 
they  occupy.  The  light  which  they  give  must 
proceed  from  themselves ;  for  the  feeble  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  some  other  quarter,  would  not 
carry  through  such  mighty  tracts  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  A  body  may  be  visible  in  two 
ways.  It  may  be  visible  from  its  own  light,  as 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  the  brightness  of  a  fire, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  yonder  glorious  sun,  which 
lightens  all  below,  and  is  the  lamp  of  the  world. 
Or  it  may  be  visible  from  the  light  which  falls 
upon  it,  as  the  body  which  receives  its  light 
from  the  taper  that  falls  upon  it.  or  the  whole 
assemblage  of  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  appear  only  when  the  light  of  day  rests 
upon  them :  or  the  moon,  which,  in  that  part  of 
it  that  is  towards  the  sun,  gives  out  a  silvery 
whiteness  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  while  the 
other  part  forms  a  black  and  invisible  space  in 
the  flrmament:  or  as  the  planets,  which  shine 
only  because  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  and  each 
of  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dark  spot 
on  the  side  that  is  turned  away  from  it.  Now 
apply  this  question  to  the  flxed  stars :  are  they 
luminous  of  themselves,  or  do  they  derive  their 
light  from  the  sun,  like  the  bodies  of  our  planetary 
system?  Think  of  their  immense  distance?  and 
the  solution  of  this  question  becomes  evident 
The  sun,  like  any  other  body,  must  dwindle  into 
a  less  apparent  magnitude  as  you  retire  from  it 
At  the  prodigious  distance,  even  the  very  nearest 
of  the  flxed  stars,  it  must  have  shrunk  into  a 
small  indivisible  point.    In  short,  It  must  have 
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become  a  star  itself;  and  could  shed  no  more 
light  than  a  single  individual  of  those  glimmering 
myriads,  the  whole  assemblage  of  which  cannot 
dissipate,  and  can  scarcely  alleviate  the  midnight 
darkness  of  our  world.  These  stars  are  visible 
to  us,  not  because  the  sun  shines  upon  them, 
but  because  they  shine  of  themselves — ^because 
they  are  so  many  luminous  bodies,  scattered  over 
the  tracts  of  immensity; — ^in  a  word,  because 
they  are  so  many  suns,  each  throned  in  the 
centre  of  his  own  domains,  and  pouring  a  flood 
of  light  over  his  own  portion  of  these  illimitable 
regions.  At  such  an  immense  distance  for  ob- 
servation, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can 
collect  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  solar  star,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  our  planetary  system.  There  is  one 
point  of  resemblance,  however,  which  has  not 
escaped  the  penetration  of  our  astronomers.  We 
know  that  our  sun  turns  round  upon  himself  in 
a  regular  period  of  time.  We  also  know  that 
there  are  dark  spots  scattered  over  his  surface 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  per- 
fectly noticeable  by  our  instruments.  If  these 
spots  exist  in  greater  quantity  upon  one  side 
than  upon  another,  it  would  have  the  general 
effect  of  making  that  side  darker,  and  the  re- 
volution of  the  sun  must,  in  such  a  case,  give 
us  a  brighter  and  a  fainter  side,  by  regular  al- 
ternations. Now  there  are  some  of  the  fixed 
stars  which  present  this  appearance.  They  pre- 
sent us  with  periodical  variations  of  light.  From 
tbe  splendour  of  a  star  of  the  first  or  second 
magnitude,  they  fade  away  in  some  of  the  in- 
ferior magnitudes,  and  one,  by  becoming  invisible, 
might  give  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  bad  lost 
bim  altogether;  but  we  can  still  recognise  him 
by  the  telescope,  till  at  length  he  appears  in  his 
own  place,  and  after  a  regular  lapse  of  so  many 
days  and  hours,  recovers  his  original  brightness. 
Now  the  fair  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  fixed 
stars,  as  they  resemble  our  sun  in  being  so  many 
luminous  masses  of  immense  magnitude,  they 
resemble  him  in  this,  also,  that  each  of  them  turns 
round  upon  its  own  axis ;  so  that  if  any  of  them 
should  have  an  inequality  in  the  brightness  of 
their  sides,  this  revolution  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  regular  variations  in  the  degree  of  light  which 
it  undergoes. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  of  these  vast  luminaries, 
that  they  were  created  in  vain?  Were  they 
called  into  existence  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  throw  a  tide  of  useless  splendour  over  the 
solitudes  of  immensity  ?  Our  sun  is  only  one 
of  these  luminaries,  and  we  know  that  he  has 
worlds  in  his  train.  Why  should  we  strip  the 
rest  of  this  princely  attendance?  Why  may  not 
each  of  them  be  the  centre  of  hb  own  system, 
and  give  light  to  his  own  worlds  ?  It  is  true 
that  we  see  them  not ;  but  could  the  eye  of 
man  take  its  filght  into  those  distant  regions,  it 
should  lose  sight  of  our  little  world  before  it 


reached  the  outer  limits  of  our  system ;  the 
greater  planets  should  disappear,  in  their  turn, 
before  it  had  described  a  small  portion  of  that 
abyss  which  separates  us  from  the  fixed  stars ; 
the  sun  should  decline  into  a  little  spot,  and 
all  its  splendid  retinue  of  worlds  be  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  distance  ;  he  should  at  last 
sink  into  a  small  indivisible  atom,  and  all 
that  could  be  seen  of  this  magnificent  system 
should  be  reduced  to  the  glimmering  of  a  little 
star.  Why  resist  any  longer  the  grand  and 
interesting  conclusion  ?  Each  of  those  stars 
may  be  the  token  of  a  system  as  vast  and  as 
splendid  as  the  one  we  inhabit.  Worlds  roll  in 
the  distant  regions ;  and  these  worlds  must  be 
the  mansions  of  life  and  of  intelligence.  In  yon 
gilded  canopy  of  heaven  we  see  the  broad  aspect 
of  the  universe,  where  each  shining  point  pre- 
sents us  with  a  sun,  and  each  sun  with  a  system 
of  worlds,  where  the  Divinity  reigns  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  his  high  attributes,  where  he  peoples 
immensity  with  his  wonders,  and  travels  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength  through  the  dominions 
of  one  vast  and  unlimited  monarchy.  The  con- 
templation has  no  limits.  If  we  ask  the  number 
of  suns  and  of  systems,  the  unassisted  eye  of 
man  can  take  in  a  thousand,  and  the  best  tele- 
scope which  the  genius  of  man  has  constructed 
can  take  in  eighty  millions.  But  why  subject 
the  dominions  of  the  universe  to  the  eye  of  man 
or  to  the  powers  of  his  genius  ?  Fancy  may 
take  its  fiight  far  beyond  the  ken  of  eye  or  of 
telescope  ;  it  may  expatiate  in  the  outer  regions 
of  all  that  is  visible ;  and  shall  we  have  the  bold- 
ness to  say  that  there  is  nothing  there?  that 
the  wonders  of  the  Almighty  are  at  an  end 
because  we  can  no  longer  trace  his  footsteps  ? 
that  his  omnipotence  is  exhausted  because  hu- 
man art  can  no  longer  follow  bim  ?  that  the 
creative  energy  of  God  has  sunk  iuto  repose 
because  the  imagination  is  feebled  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  efforts,  and  can  keep  no  longer  on 
the  wing  of  those  mighty  tracts,  and  shoot  far 
beyond  what  eye  hath  seen  or  the  heart  of  man 
hath  conceived,  which  sweep  endlessly  along, 
and  merge  into  an  awful  and  mysterious  infinity? 
Before  bringing  to  a  close  this  rapid  and  imper- 
fect sketch  of  our  modem  astronomers,  it  may  be 
right  to  advert  to  two  points  of  interesting  specu- 
lation, both  of  which  serve  to  magnify  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe,  and,  of  course,  to  give 
us  a  more  affecting  sense  of  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  thb  our  world.  The  first  is 
suggested  by  the  consideration,  that  if  a  body  be 
struck  in  the  direction  of  its  centre,  it  obtains 
from  this  course  a  progressive  motion,  but  with- 
out any  movement  of  revolution  being  at  the 
same  time  impressed  upon  it.  It  simply  goes 
forward,  but  does  not  turn  round  upon  itself. 
But,  again,  should  the  stroke  not  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  centre,  should  the  line  which 
joins  the  point  of  percussion  to  the  centre  make 
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an  angle  with  that  line  in  which  the  impalse 
was  communicatedi  then  the  hody  is  both  made 
to  go  forward  in  its  space,  and  also  to  wheel  upon 
its  axis.  In  this  way  each  of  our  planets  may 
have  had  their  compound  motion  communicated 
to  it  by  one  single  impulse  i  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  every  rotatory  motion  be  communicated 
by  one  blow,  then  the  progressive  motion  must 
go  elong  with  it.  In  order  to  have  the  first 
motion  without  the  second,  there  must  be  a  two* 
fold  force  applied  to  the  body  in  oppoiute  direc- 
tions* It  must  be  set  agoing  in  the  same  way 
as  a  spinnings  top,  so  as  to  revolve  about  an  axis, 
and  to  keep  unchanged  its  situation  in  space. 
The  planets  have  both  motions,  and  therefore 
may  have  received  them  by  one  and  the  same 
impulse.  The  sun,  we  are  certain,  has  one  of 
these  moiionB  :  he  has  a  movement  of  revolution. 
If  spun  round  his  axis  with  two  opposite  forces, 
one  on  each  side  of  him,  he  may  have  this 
movement,  and  retain  an  inflexible  position  in 
sp«ce  I  bat  if  this  movement  was  given  hun  by 
one  stroke  he  must  have  a  progressive  motion 
along  with  a  whirling  motion ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  is  moving  forward,  he  is  describing  a  tract  in 
space,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  carries  all  his  planets 
and  all  his  secondaries  along  with  him* 

But,  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  the  matter 
only  remains  a  conjectunl  point  of  speculation. 
The  sun  may  have  had  his  rotation  impressed 
upon  him  by  a  spinning  impulse;  or,  without 
tecurring  to  secondary  causes  at  all,  the  move* 
ment  may  be  coeval  with  his  being,  and  he  may 
have  derived  both  one  and  the  other  from  an 
immediate  fiat  of  the  Creator*     But  there  is  an 
actually  observed  phenomenon  of  the  heavens 
which  advances  the  coigecture  into  a  probability. 
In  the  course  of  ages,  the  stars  in  one  quarter  of 
the  celestial  sphere  are  apparently  receding  from 
each  other  I  and  in  the  opposite  quarter  they  are 
apparently  drawing  nearer  to  each  other.     If  the 
sun  be  approaching  the  former  quarter,  and  re>- 
ceding  from  the  latter,  this  phenomenon  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation,  and  we  are  furnished 
with  a  magnificent  step  in  the  scale  of  the  Cre- 
ator's workmanship.     In  the  same  manner  as  the 
planets,  with  their  satellites,  revolve  round  the 
■un,  may  the  sun,  with  all  his  tributaries,  be 
moving,  in   common  with   other  stars,  around 
■ome  distant  centre,  from  which  there  emanates 
an  influence  to  bind  and  to  subordinate  them  all. 
They  may  be  kept  ftom  approaching  each  other 
by  a  centrifugal  force,  without  which  the  laws  of 
attmction  might  consolidate,  into  one  stupendous 
naaB»  all  the  distinct  globes  of  wluch  the  uni- 
verse is  composed.     Our  sun  may,  therefore,  be 
only  one  member  of  a  higher  family,  taking  his 
part,  along  with  millions  of  others,  in  some  loftier 
system  of  mechanism  by  which  they  are  ail  sub- 
jected to  one  law  and  to  one  arrangement,  de- 
scribing the  sweep  of  such  an  orbit  in  space,  and 
oompleting  the  mighty  revolution  i&  such  a 


period  of  time,  as  to  reduce  our  planetary  sea- 
sons and  our  planetary  movements  to  a  very 
humble  and  fractionary  rank  in  the  scale  of  a 
higher  astronomy.  There  is  room  for  all  this 
immensity,  and  there  is  even  argument  for  all 
this  in  the  records  of  actual  observation;  and 
from  the  whole  of  this  speculation  do  we  gather 
a  new  emphasis  to  the  lesson*— how  minute  is 
this  place!  and  how  secondary  is  the  importance 
of  our  world  amid  the  glories  of  sueh  a  surround* 
ing  magnificence  I 

But  there  is  still  another  very  interesting  tnct 
of  speculation  which  has  been  opened  up  to  us 
by  the  more  recent  observations  of  astronomy. 
What  we  allude  to  is  the  discovery  of  the  nebulc. 
We  allow  that  it  is  a  dim  and  indistinct  light 
wliich  this  discovery  has  thrown  upon  the  struo* 
ture  of  the  universe ;  but  still  it  has  spread  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind  a  field  of  very  wide  and 
lofty  contemplation.     Anterior  to  tlib  discovery, 
the  universe  might  appear  to  have  been  composed 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  suns  about  equidUtsnt 
from  each  other,  uniformly  scattered  over  space, 
and  each  encompassed  by  such  4  planetary  at- 
tendance as  takes  place  in  our  own  system.   But 
we  have  now  reason  to  think  that,  instead  of 
lying  uniformly  and  in  a  state  of  equidbtanoe 
from  each  other,  they  are  arranged  into  distinct 
clusters ; — that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  neareat  fixed  stars— ^so  inconceivably 
superior  to  that  of  our  planets  from  each  other- 
marks  the  separation  of  the  solar  system,  so  Um 
distance  of  two  contiguous  clusters  may  be  so 
inconceivably  superior  to  the  reciprocal  distance 
of  those  fixed  stsrs  which  belong  to  the  same 
cluster,  as  to  mark  an  equally  distant  separation 
of  the  clustersft  and  to  constitute  each  of  them 
an  individual  member  of  some  higher  or  more 
extended  arrangement*     This  carries  us  upwards 
through  another  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of 
magnificence,  and  there  leaves  us  wUdering  in 
the  uncertainty  whether  even  here  the  wonderful 
progression  is  ended,  and,  at  all  events,  fixes  the 
assured  conclusion  in  our  minds,  that  to  an  eye 
that  could  spread  itself  over  the  whole^  the  man» 
sion  which  accommodates  our  species  might  be 
so  very  small  as  to  lie  vrrapped  in  mioroscopical 
concealment  i  and  in  reference  to  the  only  Being 
who  possesses  this  universal  eye,  well  might  we 
say,  **  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
or  the  son  of  man  that  Ihou  shouldest  deign  to 
visit  him?" 

And  after  all,  though  it  b«  a  mighty  and  difB- 
cult  conception,  yet  who  can  question  it  ?  What 
is  seen  may  be  nothing  to  what  is  unseen;  fcr 
what  is  seen  u  limited  by  the  range  of  o«r 
instruments  t  what  is  uneeen  has  no  fiuit  (  ^ 
though  all  that  the  eye  of  man  can  take  in,  or 
his  iuicy  can  grasp  at  were  swept  sway)  iheie 
might  still  remain  as  ample  a  field  over  which 
the  Divinity  may  expatiate,  and  whheh  he  mvf 
have  pvopltd  with  hmumeiabltf  woridii    I^  ^ 
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whole  visible  creation  vrere  to  disappear  it  would 
leave  a  solitude  behind  iti  but  to  the  infinite 
Mind,  tliat  can  take  in  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
this  solitude  might  be  nothing — a  small  unoccu- 
pied point  in  that  immensity  which  surrounds  it, 
and  which  be  may  have  filled  with  the  wonders 
of  his  omnipotence.  Though  this  earth  were  to 
be  burned  up«  though  the  trumpet  of  its  dissoliH 
tion  were  fiounded»  though  yon  sk.y  were  to 
pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible  glory 
which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed  on 
it  were  to  be  put  out  for  ever-— an  event  so  awful 
to  us  and  to  every  world  in  onr  vicinity,  by  which 
•o  many  suns  would  be  extinguished,  and  so 
many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  of  population 
would  rush  into  foigetfulness— ^wbat  is  it  ia  the 
high  scale  of  the  Almighty's  workmanship  ?     A 


mere  shred,  which,  though  scattered  into  nothing, 
would  leave  the  universe  of  God  one  entire  scene 
of  greatoess  and  of  migesty.  Though  this  earth 
and  these  heavens  were  to  disappear,  there  are 
other  worlds  whieh  roll  afar,  the  light  of  other 
suns  shines  upon  them,  and  the  sky  which  man- 
tles them  is  garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it 
presumption  to  say  that  the  moral  world  extends 
to  these  distant  and  unknown  regions  f  that  they 
are  occupied  with  people  ?  that  the  charities  of 
home  and  of  neighbourhood  flourish  there  ?  that 
the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up,  and  his 
goodness  rejoiced  in  ?  that  piety  has  its  temples 
and  its  offerings,  and  the  ridmess  of  the  Divine 
attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by  uitelligent 
wocshippen  9* 


HAHUBREADtH  feSCAPES.  No.  VII. 

lOED  CAfiHA&VON. 


In  Lord  Carnarvon's  remarkable  volumes  on 
"  Portugal  and  Gallicia,"  he  relates  tlie  following 
occurrence  as  taking  place  at  Setuval,  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  during  an  insurrectional  burst 
against  the  constitution,  and  in  favour  of  Dom 
Miguel : — 

On  an  open  space  adjoining  the  town  an 
enormous  concourse  of  people  were  assembled. 
Night  had  long  set  in,  but  we  saw  by  the  gUre 
of  the  lamps  the  crowd  collected  most  densely 
around  a  regimental  band^  which  was  playing, 
with  amazing  spirit,  the  ultra-royalist  hymn ; 
but  even  this  favourite  tune  was  often  drowned 
by  the  deafening  shouts  of,  "  Miguel  the  First, 
the  absolute,  the  most  absolute  King  I  and  death 
to  the  MalleatidoSv*  death  to  the  infamous  Con- 
stitutionalists !*  It  was  evident  that  the  designs 
of  the  Miguelites  in  promoting  this  meeting  had 
been  crowned  with  suecess.  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm was  at  its  height,  and  characterised  by 
such  extreme  ferocity,  that  1  could  not  behold 
it  without  awe,  or  hear  the  deadly  imprecations 
heaped  upon  the  Constitutionalists  without  feel- 
ing that  a  terrible  hotit  of  vengeance  was  at 
hand.  I  ha^'^  mingled  much  in  revolutionary 
scenes,  but  never  before  or  since  have  I  seen 
the  human  face  distorted  by  such  a  variety  of 
horrible  passions, — ^passioits  cradled  in  fknaticism 

*  The  ConstiiutioiisliBts  wei«  ubttut  thfa  titnto  eotitempta- 
oiuly  called  the  ''  Malleardol,**  et  ^  Spotted  Ones,**  in  con- 
sequence  of  an  accident  that  heM  Dom  Migitel ;  and  the 
Btory  is  iUustraHve  of  the  qntck  fimcy  and  readiness  of  the 
people  who  made  the  appUealten.  He  w«a  dritito^  to  open 
carriage  drawn  by  two  spotted  horMS,  which  nm  away  with 
him  with  so  much  vehemence  as  to  endanger  his  safety. 
The  people,  who  were  generally  attached  to  Dom  Miguel, 
immediately  applied  the  term  ^*  MiUleardos  **  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalisto,  thereby  intending  to  express  their  belief  that, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  th«y  fesembled  the  spotted  horses, 
being  eqoally  disposM  to  run  away  Aith  ih6  car  of  the 
state,  and  to  cosipromiM  the  lafety  of  their  prince. 


nursed  in  Mlence  and  in  gloom»  but  now  roused 
to  madnessi  and  ready  to  break  down  every  bar- 
rier opposed  to  their  gratification.  EVery  pasa- 
ing  occurrence  administered  to  their  hate,  and 
furnished  matter  for  hateful  illustration;  If  4 
rocket  went  up  ill,  the  people  called  it  a  "  Con- 
stitutionalist,"— a  declaration  received  with  yells 
expressive  of  the  utmost  detestation  and  con- 
teinpt  i  if  It  rose  well  they  cried  out  that  even 
thus  should  their  knives  be  sent  into  the  hearts 
of  the  accnrsed  Freemasons ;  and  then  they  ex- 
pressed fervent  wishes  that  their  traitorous  heads 
were  burning  in  the  wheel  of  the  rocket.  In 
short,  among  that  assembled  multitude  all  seemed 
alike  transported  by  one  conimoh  love  for  the 
Infant,  by  one  cbmmon  hitrtd  to  their  Oppo- 
nents, and  by  one  pervading  sentiment  of  un- 
limited and  almost  fremied  devotiou  to  the 
church.  They  wert  Ihflamed  by  music  and  the 
spirit-stirring  hymn  ;  by  win^,  which  gave  an 
appalling  character  of  desperation  ie  their  ges- 
tures ;  and  by  religious  teak>ts»  Who  whispered, 
in  each  pause  of  the  storm,  that  every  blow  they 
struck  was  stru(^k  for  God.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  effect  produced  at  intervals  by  the 
sudden  glare  of  the  fireworks  dispersing  the 
gloom,  and  lighting  up,  thbtigh  but  Ibr  an  instant, 
their  stem  and  excited  countenances.  iThose 
momentary  gleams  showed  each  mto  his  neigh- 
bour's passion,  and  stTength'(ftned^  his  own  from  a 
sense  of  the  general  sympathy,  so  thai  every 
moment  their  expressions  of  vengeance  became 
fiercer,  and  their  shouts  more  Vehement  and 
unintermitted. 

At  length  they  raised  the  cry  ot  "  Death  to 
the  English  I**  My  host  had  long  before  urged 
me  to  quit  the  scene,   but   the  deep  interest 

*  This  article  la  chieBy  extracted  from  Dr.  Clia]mers*8 
Celebrated  work. 
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with  which  I  viewed  these  tumultuary  proceed- 
ings fixed  me  spell-bound  to  the  spot.  Had  my 
British  origin  been  discovered,  my  situation  might 
have  been  very  unpleasant ;  but  the  same  dark 
face  which  in  Spain  convinced  the  authorities 
that  I  was  a  native  outlaw,  effectually  shielded 
me  at  Setuval  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
Englishman  ;  still  my  foreign  accent  might  have 
betrayed  me  had  I  been  compelled  to  speak, 
and  I  felt  on  many  grounds  the  necessity  of 
retiring,  for  the  people  were  ripe  for  violence ; 
and  their  leaders,  seeing  that  the  time  for  action 
had  arrived,  bade  the  music  cease.  The  crowd, 
that  had  been  long  pent  up,  chafing  like  a  mighty 
stream  within  a  narrow  channel,  now  overflowed 
on  all  sides,  bearing  down  on  Setuval,  to  carry 
their  revolutionary  intentions  into  effect.  In 
trying  to  disengage  myself  from  the  turmoil,  I 
observed  that  I  was  often  recognised  as  a  stranger, 
though  not  as  an  Englishman.  Many  fierce 
inquiring  glances  were  bent  upon  me,  many  per- 
sons seemed  inclined  to  stop  me,  and  were  only 
prevented  by  the  hurried  movements  of  the  mul- 
titude, which  pressed  on,  rank  after  rank,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea;  once,  indeed,  a  savage- 
looking  fellow,  rendered  still  more  fierce  by 
Intoxication,  seized  me  by  the  coat,  and  declar- 
ing that  I  was  a  freemason,  desired  me  to  shout 


for  the  absolute  king.  My  actual  position  was 
not  agreeable  ;  for  my  host  had  warned  me,  that 
although  I  might  pass  through  the  crowd  unmo- 
lested, still  if  a  mere  urchin  raised  the  cry  of 
<*  freemason "  against  me,  the  people,  in  their 
irritated  state,  might  fall  upon  me,  as  a  pack 
obeys  a  single  hound  ;  no  well-known  Constitu- 
tionalist would  that  night,  he  assured  me,  trust 
himself  on  that  plot  of  ground  for  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  British  exchequer.  But  the  danger, 
if  real,  was  but  momentary,  for  disordered  by 
wine,  and  forced  onwards  by  the  irresistible  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd,  my  assailant  lost  his  hold 
before  I  had  time  to  reply.  Extricating  myself 
from  the  crowd,  I  took  refuge  in  a  knoll  of  trees 
behind  the  chapel,  where  I  saw  groups  of  men 
careering  around  with  shouts  and  gesticulations 
absolutely  demoqiac,  and  rather  resembling  en- 
raged wild  beasts  than  rational  beings ;  and  sUll 
as  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  inn  by  a 
circuitous  path,  I  heard  the  loud  beat  of  the 
drum  and  the  infuriated  cries  of  the  people,  as 
they  rushed  to  attack  the  dwellings  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, who  were,  however,  generally 
speaking,  prepared  for  the  tempest,  and  had  fied 
from  their  houses  some  hours  before  the  rising 
of  the  gale. 


LOVE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
[J¥om  JIf iS*.  Poemt  tm  ih$  Affeetiotu.    By  K.  C] 


Child  of  my  heart  I  thine  eyes 
Seem  formed  of  living  light, 
Like  stars  that  gem  the  ikies. 
And  grace  the  brow  of  night ; 
I  feel  the  magic  of  their  beams. 
They  fill  my  thoughts,  and  form  my  dreams. 

IVith  dark  and  lostrous  hue 

They  dazsle  where  they  dwell ; 
Where'er  they  wander,  too. 
They  win  with  potent  ipell ; 
They  are  langhmg,  lively,  bhmd,  intense, 
And  sparkling  with  intdligence. 

Thou  need'st  not  long  to  try 

The  force  of  human  speech ; 
There's  that  within  thine  eye 
That  words  can  never  reach  : 
I  read  them,  hear  them — deepest  things 
Are  utter'd  by  thy  glistenings. 

To  me  the  thought  accords 

With  heavenly  eloquence — 
That  with  the  weight  of  words 
They  in  that  world  dispense : 
Their  looks  are  language — baby,  thou 
Canst  surely  speak  as  angels  do. 

O,  what  a  glance  was  there  I 

'Twas  like  a  tongue  of  flame, 
It  flashed,  and  fiUed  the  air, 
As  if  from  heaven  it  came ; 
It  gleam'd  like  lightning,  blazing,  bright. 
But  scorched  not— for  'twas  lambent  light. 


Alas  i  I  fear,  my  child, 

My  heart  is  too  much  raised ; 
Thy  mother  wept  and  smiled 
As  late  on  thee  I  gazed : 
She  smiled  to  see  me  love  her  boy. 
Yet  wept  lest  I  should  lose  my  joy. 

I  cannot  help  it.    Thou 

Art  all  the  world  to  me ; 
Thy  mother  is  so  too  : 
My  child,  in  loving  thee, 
I  love,  with  double  love,  the  source 
From  whence  thou  sprang'st,  my  universe. 

Thou  hast  thy  mother's  eye. 

But  darker  and  more  bright ; 
The  clear  and  cloudless  sky 
Is  hers ;  its  hue  by  night. 
Its  glow  and  glory,  are  with  thee— 
But  both  are  beautdfol  to  me. 

And  I  may  love  thee  ?    Yes 

I  may,  I  must,  I  will. 
Then  give  thy  sire  a  kiss. 

What  1  art  thou  clinging  still  ? 
O,  language  never  can  express 
The  luxury  of  that  caress. 

<<  Cease,  trifler,  cease  ;  away. 
Thou  lingerest  here  too  long, 
My  vain  and  vapid  lay 
Is  but  an  idler's  song." 

Thus  reason  rises  to  reprove, 

And  dissipate  my  dream  of  love. 
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LEGEND  OF  A  RUINED  TEMPLE  AT  DUGGA. 


Among  the  rains,  which  have  a  circuit  of  two 
leagues,  a  large  temple,  with  its  portico  almost 
perfect,  stands  conspicuous.  At  the  hack  the 
roof  had  fallen  in,  within  the  last  ten  years,  we 
were  told  ;  the  gable  was  yet  undecayed.  This 
temple,  decorated  in  the  Corinthian  style,  with 
great  richness  and  elegance,  has  the  form  of  a 
parallelograro ;  its  length,  including  the  portico, 
is  about  seventy  feet,  and  its  breadth  thirty.  The 
pillars,  which  are  all  built  of  one  piece,  and  in 
admirable  harmony,  are  thirty  feet  high,  and,  at 
the  base,  have  a  diameter  of  four  feet  and  a  half. 
On  the  field  of  the  gable,  on  one  side,  is  a  colos- 
sal eagle  in  alto-relievo  ;  on  the  other,  the  deco- 
ration has  &llen  down :  the  inscription  of  the 
frieze  is  almost  entirely  broken  off.  Shaw  has 
given  a  copy  of  this  inscription;  but,  like  that 
given  of  Spetla,  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
few  words  that  are  still  legible.  It  has  an  almost 
touching  effect  to  find  a  stork's  nest  on  the  pohit 
of  the  gable,  directly  over  the  head  of  the  eagle; 
it  was  a  pity  that  the  inhabitant  was  at  its  sum- 
mer residence  in  Europe,  where,  perhaps,  some 
of  my  readers  may  have  seen  him  stalking  gravely 
about,  while  we  were  looking  at  his  empty 
house. 

We  conclude  with  a  legend  of  this  temple  : — 
Thb  temple  was  probably  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
as  the  finst  word  of  the  inscription  on  the  gable 
field  seems  to  be  **  Jovis ;"  the  eagle,  also,  indi- 
cates such  a  destination.  It  perhaps  owes  its 
preservation  chiefly  to  a  phenomenon  of  nature, 
or  to  a  superstition  that  Dugga  is  one  of  the 
places  where  no  scorpion  can  live;  and  none 
are  really  ever  found  here.  The  Thaleb  of  the 
Sbechs  related  a  singular  fable  concerning  this 
peculiarity,  as  we  reclined  under  the  shade  of 
the  pillars  on  my  carpet:  we  were  obliged  to 
spreaid  it  here  upon  heaps  of  dried  dung  which 
covered  the  floor  of  the  temple,  because  it  was 
the  only  shady  place;  we  took,  however,  the 
precaution  to  lay  some  mats,  obtained  from  the 
Bedouins,  undermost. 

**  A  powerful  king  and  sorcerer,"  said  the  Tha- 
leb, "lived  here  in  ancient  times,  who  had  a 
most  beautiful  daughter.  To  preserve  her  from 
the  bite  of  the  scorpions,  which  then  swarmed 
here,  he  drew  a  magic  circle  in  the  air  around, 
within  which  no  dangerous  animal  could  live. 


When  the  beautiful  princess  was  of  a  marriage- 
able age,  a  neighbouring  giant,  who  was  also  a 
powerful  magician,  demanded  her  hand,  but  was 
refused  as  an  ugly,  deformed,  and  wicked  man. 
He  brooded  long  over  schemes  of  vengeance, 
without  finding  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
wreaking  it,  because  the  art  of  the  good  king  far 
surpassed  his  own.  On  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  the  fair  princess  with  a  beautiful  young 
prince,  whom  the  fame  of  her  extraordinary 
charms  had  brought  from  a  distant  country,  one 
of  his  evil  genii  instructed  him  in  the  following 
diabolical  artifice.  He  changed  himself  into  a 
female  eagle,  built  a  nest  upon  a  neighbouring 
rock,  and  laid  two  eggs ;  in  which  he  inclosed  a 
poisonous  scorpion.  He  knew  that  the  princess 
was  passionately  fond  of  eggs,  which  were  brought 
to  her  of  all  kinds,  as  there  was  no  surer  method 
of  earning  her  favour.  It  happened  she  had 
never  tasted  an  eagle's  egg ;  and  rewarded  the 
bringer  with  the  most  favourable  glance  of  her 
starry  eyes.  The  finder  of  this  new  delicacy 
was  no  other  than  the  bridegroom  himself,  in 
whose  hands  the  wicked  magician  had  contrived 
the  fatal  eggs  should  falL  Scarcely  had  the 
prince  given  them  to  her,  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  wedding-day,  than  the  princess,  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  spoiled  girl  whose  wishes 
must  all  be  gratified  at  the  moment,  desired  to 
enjoy  her  feast ;  but  no  sooner  had  her  tender 
fingers  touched  the  shell,  than  the  sting  of  the 
poisonous  reptile  darted  forth,  and  wounded  the 
beautiful  princess  so  severely  that  her  life  fiowed 
forth  with  her  rosy  blood.  The  tender-hearted 
prince  died  a  few  days  after,  in  grief  and  despair. 
The  inconsolable  father  built  this  temple,  and 
caused  the  figure  of  the  eagle  to  be  represented 
on  it,  in  memory  of  this  melancholy  occurrence  ; 
soon  after,  he  also  sacrificed  within  its  walls  the 
treacherous  giant,  whom  he  easily  caught  by 
means  of  the  legion  of  spirits  that  were  at  his 
command.  Since  that  time,"  concluded  the 
Thaleb,  "  the  custom  has  previuled  with  us,  that 
no  bridegroom  shall  see  his  bride  before  the 
wedduig-day ;  and  none  of  our  girls  need  fear  a 
similar  destiny,  because  no  scorpion  dares  come 
within  a  league  round  Dugga."— «Semi7a««o  in 
Africa, 


THE  CRISIS :  WHAT  OUGHT  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS  TO  DO  ? 


Among  the  various  intimations  that  we  are 
approaching  some  great  crisis  of  national  pros- 
perity or  decline,  of  unprecedented  virtue  or  of 
unexampled  degeneracy,  I  cannot  but  regard 
with  deep  and  anxious  solicitude  the  multiplying 


institutions  which  are  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  informing  the  popular  mind,  and  ren- 
dering accessible  to  the  humbler  classes  the 
treasures  of  intellectual  wealth.  Universal  edu- 
cation has  created  a  new  necessity,  and  not  only 
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excited  the  desire  of  further  knowledge  in  the 
minds  of  its  subjects,  but  excited  it  even  to 
craving ;  so  that  mental  food  is  becoming  nearly 
as  indi^ensable  to  the  comfortable  existence  of 
the  mechanic  as  the  daily  sustenance  of  hb 
body.  This  necessity  has  been  promptly,  gene- 
rously, and  ardently  met  by  the  most  enlightened 
and  patriotic  of  our  countrymen  s  and  now  the 
novel  and  interesting  spectacle  is  every  where 
exhilHted — children  flocking  to  their  Sabbath  and 
other  schools,  youths  repairing  to  their  appropri- 
ate institutes,  to  learn  Uie  rudiments  of  science, 
and  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  particular  call- 
ing which  demands  their  industry;  and  all  re- 
turning to  their  respective  dwellings  busy  and 
thoughtful,  communicative  and  inquiring,  enrich- 
ing their  iamilies  with  their  new-found  stores, 
and  receiving  and  imparting  the  highest  gmtiflca- 
tion-^the  gratification  of  mind. 

In  a  political  and  social  viewi  this  wonderful 
ehange  must  be  big  with  the  most  important 
results*  It  is  a  grand  and  hitherto  untried  ex- 
periment. The  world  has  never  yet  seen  a 
nation  all  mind  and  energy,  knowledge  and  entef^ 
prise,  capable  of  investigating  all  subjects,  and 
determined  to  push  inquiry  to  its  utmost  limits ; 
and  the  politician  and  philosopher  may  well  ask, 
With  som^  degree  of  anxiety,  what  will  be  the 
operation  of  this  stupendous  novelty  upon  ancient 
establishments,  and  that  state  of  things  which 
commenced  when  there  was  no  public  mind, 
when  the  public  consisted  only  of  %  few  privi- 
leged ordersi  and  the  populace  were  in  a  state 
of  villeinage  or  total  ignorance — a  brute  mass, 
unmoved  and  immoreable,  the  mere  live  stock  of 
the  soil.  May  tiot  this  prodigious  change  be 
accompanied  with  a  fearful  reaction  ?  Will  not 
thought,  so  long  dormant,  awake  to  mischief? 
and  wili  not  energy,  thus  roused  from  the  slumber 
of  ages,  avenge  itself  on  the  past,  and  Shiver  the 
frame  of  society  which  was  constructed  without 
aUy  teference  to  its  emph>yment,  or  presage  of 
its  existence  ?  What  was  it,  has  been  asked  by 
some,  that  prostrated  thrones  and  altars,  and,  at 
last,  liberty  itself,  in  revolutionary  France  ?  And 
the  npply  has  been,  the  too  sudden  iihpulse  given 
to  mind,  the  excitement  of  intellect,  without 
allowing  knowledge  time  to  ripen  into  principle ; 
or,  more  property,  the  corruptidn  of  the  popular 
heart  through  the  popular  understandings  ino- 
culating a  whole  people  with  infidelity  and  irrdli- 
gion,  under  the  pretence  of  exalting  their  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  emancipating  them  from  the 
chains  of  ignorance  and  delusion. 

It  is  our  happiness  that  the  instance  adduced 
is  totally  Inapplicable  to  US.  It  is  not  the 
modem  philosophy,  but  the  arts  and  sciences,  so 
far  as  thtdy  dtn  h^  tendered  practical  and  useful, 
that  are  taught  to  our  people ;  and  as  far  as  the 
lectures  and  institutions  are  concemed»  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  fi'om  (he  doctrines  which  are 
Inculcatedi  or  the  inquiries  ihat  are  pursued. 


Yet  is  there  something  in  the  apprehension,  that 
while  the  mind  of  a  whole  people  is  passing  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  indolence  to  ac- 
tivity, their  political  and  ecdesiastioal  institutions 
may  not  remain  stationary,  and  that,  in  the  new 
seal  to  correct  abuses  wbdch  this  change  will  not 
fail  to  excite,  all  that  is  great  and  venerable, 
and  true  and  holy,  may  be  exposed  to  danger 
from  its  indiscriminate  exercise. 

But  under  such  an  apprehendon  as  this^  shaU 
we  interdict  the  progress  of  knowledge  ?  ShaU 
we  attempt  to  lull  the  awakening  energy  to 
sleep  ?  ^lall  we  condemn  the  children  of  the 
poor  to  their  once  hereditary  ignorance  ?  And 
shall  we  compel  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan  to 
the  mere  labour  of  their  hands,  and  bind  upon 
them  the  original  ouise  without  the  alleviation — 
to  elum  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ? 
God  forbid!  The  atteoipt  would  be  utterly 
vain,  if  there  were  heartless  imd  desperate  bigots 
willing  to  engage  in  it>  Men  will  not  unlearn ; 
and  intellect,  conscious  of  its  power,  is  not  again 
to  be  manacled*  All  that  is  required  to  convert 
what  so  many  fear  as  the  most  alarming  evil,  into 
the  greatest  Uessuig  that  was  ever  enjoyed  in 
the  social  state,  is,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
should  be  cultivated  with  as  much  assiduity  as 
their  understanduig ;  that  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion should  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  the 
professors  of  other  sciences ;  that,  with  the  same 
spirit  of  patriotic  liberality,  they  should  bring 
their  quota  to  the  popular  tfeasury»  and  teach, 
without  gratuity  or  reward,  that  science  which 
makes  wise  unto  salvation*  We  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  classes  we  would  especially  benefit 
will  appreciate  our  efforts  i  and  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  apply  their  fiiculties  to  other  and 
rather  abstruse  subjects,  they  will  not  feel  the 
labour  of  attending  to  our  instructions  to  be 
either  irksome  or  exhausting.  The  mecbaniee 
of  our  metropolis,  who  are  delighted  to  be  taught 
philosophy,  are  equally  solititous  to  be  instructed 
in  religion ;  alid  if  they  succeed  in  acquiring  this 
knowledge,  then  all  is  secured  that  either  the 
wise  statesman,  the  enlightened  patriot^  and  the 
genuine  philanthropist  can  either  hope  or  desire. 
The  individuals  are  brought  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  encircled 
with  the  moral  f^ories  of  his  revealed  character, 
which  shed  b  lustre  on  their  natural  reaaod  and 
intellectual  acquirements;  while  the  principles 
by  which  they  are  actuated,  embodiled  in  the 
community  and  diffused  through  its  entire  frame 
and  constitution,  will  effectually  work  out,  though 
gradually,  its  complete  disenthralment  from  the 
evils,  whether  prescriptive  or  established,  which 
retard  its  improvement  and  impair  its  felicity. 
Intellectual  eneiigy  associated  with  Christian 
piety  mustv  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion,  advance 
the  best  interests  of  a  country ;  but  when  the  one 
is  exiled  and  the  other  neglected,  when  increased 
ment^  reeoutces  are  placed  under  the  ditection 
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and  control  of  moial  depravity,  or,  which  i«  the 
samo  thing,  when  the  pride,  the  vanity,  the  con- 
cupiscence, and  the  arrogance  which  are  the 
Inherent  qualities  of  our  fallen  nature,  are  stimu- 


Uted  and  strengthened  by  the  distinctions  of 
science,  and  the  consciousness  of  mental  power, 
the  worst  evils  that  can  befal  a  people  may  be 
justly  ^prehended.  J.  S. 


ANDORRE,  THB  OLDEST  FREE  REPUBLIC  IN  EXISTENCE. 


Tdfe  republic  of  Andorra,  situated  upon  the 
aotttbem  aide  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  beyond  the 
natviml  ftonlier  of  France,  ought,  from  its  physical 
poflitioa,  to  belong  to  Spain.     It  is,  however, 
conadered  as  a  neutral  and  independent  province, 
although  H  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  connected  with 
bolh  Gountfiesi    to   Spain  by  its   religious-^to 
France,  by  its  civil  government*     The  history  of 
this  little  country  presents  a  phenomenon  well 
worthy  the  attention  and  study  of  the  naturalist 
aiid  the  politician.     It  affords  the  most  solitary 
inatanoo  of  a  people^  few  in  number,  and,  u  com« 
paciaon  with  their  powerful  neighbours,  almost 
incapable  of  defence,  having  preserved,  during 
twdve  centuries,  their  independence  and  their 
institutions,  uninjured  by  the  many  revolutions 
which  have  so  frequently  convulsed  the  two  great 
kingdoms  which  surround  it.  The  contented  and 
unambitious  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  with  their 
seclusion  from  the  world,  and  indifference  to,  or 
ignoranee  of,  the  political  intrigues  and  commo- 
tions which  have  overthrown  and  subverted  its 
many  states,  have  for  such  a  length  of  time 
aecored  to  them,  as  the  feudatory  repuUic  of 
France,  ftiore  real  and  substantial  liberty  than 
was  ever  ei\joyed  under  the  purest  of  the  Italian 
republics.     Andorre  is  composed  of  three  moun- 
tain valleys ;  of  the  basin  formed  by  the  union  of 
those  valleys^  and  its  embouehurek  which  stretches 
towards  the  Spanieh  Urgel.     Its  valleys  are  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  mountain^,  with  their  immense  peaks, 
which  endoae  it,  amongst  the  highest  and  most 
ioacceasible*  Its  length  from  north  to  south  may 
be  stx*and*thirty  miles :  from  east  to  west,  thirty. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arriege ;  on  the 
aottth,  by  the  districts  of  Urgel ;  on  the  west,  by 
the  valley  of  P^is ;  and  on  the  east»  by  that  of 
Garolb     It  contains  rix  communes. 

Andorra  is  altogether  independent  of  Spain ; 
audi  aa  regards  Francei  the  annual  payment  it 
makea  to  that  country  is  only  in  lieu  of  certain 
piivilegei  which  it  enjoys  from  it|  while,  Uiere 
being  so  little  crime  in  Andorre^  the  appointraeht 
of  the  fVench  judge  has  beeti  nkora  with  a  view 
to  deter  criminalB  of  that  country  from  taking 
refuge  in  the  neutral  province,  than  for  the 
pUnishmeot  of  its  nativesi  Andorre  may,  therefore, 
be  Justly  considered  as  the  oldest  free  ^public 
in  existence*  The  population  is  from  seven  to 
eight  thouMid;  quite  great  enough  for  the 
teuOureea  of  the  coiintryk  Hie  Andorrians  are 
all  of  the  Church  bf  Rone^  <ind  very  religious. 


The   membera   of  thmr  deigy  are  in  general 
natives ;  and  they,  and  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
inhabitants,  receive  their  education  at  Toulouse 
or  Barcelona.     Each   cure,  m  addition  to   his 
pastoral  duties,  has  the  charge  of  a  school,  where 
the   poor  are  instructed  gratuitously;  but  this 
does  not  give  him  much  extra  trouble,  few  of  the 
peasants  thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to  send  their 
children  to  sohool  to  acquire  what,  in  their  land 
of  shepherds  and  labourers,  they  imagine  can  be 
of  little  consequence  to  them  in  their  future  lives : 
this  erroneous  impression  is  the  cause  why  few 
of  the  natives  have  more  learning  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  read  and  write ;  and 
the  great  migority  are  in  total  ignorance  of  even 
these  firot  principles.   The  Andorrians  are  simple 
and  severe  in  their  manners,  and  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  cities   have   not  hitherto   found 
their  way  into  their  valleys, — still,  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  abode  of  virtue 
and  content.     The  inhabitants  live  as  their  fore- 
fathers lived  a  thousand  years  before  them ;  and 
the  little  they  know  concerning  the  luxuries,  the 
artSk  and  the  civilisation  of  other  countries,  in- 
spiring them  rather  with  fear  than  envy.     Their 
wealth  consists  in  the  number  of  sheep  or  cattle 
they  possess^  or  the  share  they  may  have  in  the 
iron-foiges,  only  a  very  few  of  their  number  being 
the  proprietors  of  any  extent  of  land  beyond 
the  little  garden  which  surrounds  their  cottage. 
Each  family  acknowledges  a  chief,  who  succeeds 
by  right   of  primogeniture.      These   chiefs,   or 
eldest  sons,  choose  theur  wives  from  families  of 
equal  consideration  with  their  own»  reprobating 
mean  alliances,  and  looking  little  to  fortune; 
which   is    always  very    small    on    both   sides. 
The  eldest  sons  have,  even  during  the  lives  of 
their  parents,  a  certain  status,  being  considered 
as   the  representatives  of  their  ancestors  ;  they 
never  leave  the  paternal  roof  until  they  marry ; 
and  if  they  marry  an  heiress,  they  join  her  name 
to  their  own ;  and*  unless  married,  they  are  not 
admitted  to  a  charge  of  public  affairs*     When 
there  are  only  daughters  in  a  family,  the  eldest, 
who  is  an  heiresS}  and  succeeds  as  an  eldest  son 
would  do,  is  idways  married  to  a  cadet  of  another, 
who  adopts  her  namoi  and  is  domiciliated  in  her 
family ;  and,  by  this  arrangement,  the  principal 
Andokriaki  houses  have  continued  ibr  centuries 
without  any  change  in  their  fortunes — niphts  riche 
'■^^mphtspmivre.  They  are  married  by  their  priests, 
aftdr  havuig  had  their  banns,  as  in  Scotland,  pro- 
claimed in  their  parish  chureh  for  three  succes- 
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sive  Sundays.  The  poorest  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  in  Andorre,  not  so  badly  off  as  in  other 
countries  ;  their  wants  are  few  and  ea»ly  sup- 
plied, the  opulent  families  taking  care  of  those 


who  are  not ;  and  they  in  gratitude,  honour  and 
respect  their  benefactors.«-Jlf«rrfl(/«  Summer  in 
the  Pyrenees. 


USEFULNESS  ARISING  FROM  EARLY  PIETY. 


Thebs  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  human  mind  than  ex- 
ample ;  men  will  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  instruc- 
tion, but  while  they  refuse  precept,  they  will 
often  regard   the   lessons  which  are  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  example.     This  accounts 
for  the  great  good  which  so  frequently  results 
from  reading  the  lives  of  persons  who  have  been 
eminent  in  the  service  of  God;  the  mind  has 
followed  them,  step  by  step,  through  the  various 
stages  of  life,  the  influence  of  religion  under  the 
varied  circumstances  of  adversity  and  prosperity 
has  been  discovered,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the 
principle  which   was   formerly   contemned,  has 
been  respected,  and  its  real  worth  acknowledged. 
(And  here  I  would  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
every  young  person,  the  memoirs  of  distinguish- 
ed individuals,  and  especially  those  who  have 
been  removed  from  the  world  at  an  early  age: 
the  frequent  study  of  such  books  you  will  find 
highly  advantageous.)     Tlie  cause  of  God  may 
be  much  served  by  young  persons,  by  maintain- 
ing a  uniform  consistency  of  conduct  in  the  ways 
of  religion.     Instead  of  being  disregarded,  there 
is  scarcely  any  one  more  noticed  than  a  youth 
who  lives  under  the  power  of  religious  principle : 
there  is  more  to  attract  attention  in  him  than  in 
those  who  are  more  advanced  in  age.     It  roust 
be  seen  that  the  follies   of  youth,  which  are 
pursued  by  almost  all  with  the  utmost  avidity, 
are  discarded  by  him,  and  that  his  attention  is 
arrested  by  superior  pleasures,  and  happiness  of 
a  more  exalted  character.     There  is  sufficient  to 
contend  with,  in  the  time  of  youth,  to  distinguish 
the  serious  from  the  profane  and  thoughtless; 
the  volatile  spirit  of  the  one  is  kept  under  the 
salutary  restraint  of  religion,  whilst  the  other  is 
permitted   to   rise  and  exercise   itself  without 
control.     Amongst  your  companions,  the  great 
difference  which  is  discovered  between  you  and 
themselves  may  be  productive  of  the  most  happy 
consequences ;  whilst  they  ridicule  the  conversa- 
tion which  is  serious,  they  may  be  brought  to 
love  the  principle  which  can  produce  the  change 
they  discover  in  your  conduct  and  disposition. 
But  not  only  amongst  those  of  your  own  standing 
in  life,  but  amongst  your  superiors  in  age,  your  ex- 
ample may  be  very  useful.  A  pious  youth  is  the 
loveliest  object  in  creation,  and  those  who  behold 
it  may  blush  with  confusion  at  their  own  de- 
formity ;  and  what  is  more  likely  than  that  those 
who  have  lived  in  a  course  of  dissipation  and  sin 
should  be  shamed  by  such  a  sight?  If  they  have 


minds  capable  of  reflection,  they  must  feel  that 
it  reflects  disgrace  upon  them,  that  persons  o( 
perhaps,  not  half  their  age,  should  be  diligent  in 
the  pursuit  of  true  wisdom,  whilst  they  have  been 
regardless  of  it  through  their  whole  lives.    And 
what  if  your  example  should  be  made  the  means 
of  bringing  others  to  a  sense  of  their  own  folly, 
and  of  inducing  them  to  attend  to  the  important 
claims  of  religion  ?  You  will  not  then  have  to  say 
you  have  been  of  no  use  in  the  cause  of  God. 
David  first  dismayed  the  army  of  the  Philistines, 
by  the  slaughter  of  their  champion,  and  when  he 
began  the  conquest,  the  Israelites  followed  after; 
the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  was  not  begun  till 
David  led  the  way  ;  and  when  his  example  was 
so  beneficial,  '*  he  was  but  a  youth."     But  you 
may  also  be  useful  in  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  have  already  set  out  on  the  road  to  heaven. 
Tliere  are  many  walking  with  you  in  the  same 
path,  and  many  of  your  own  age,  and  it  must  be 
encouraging  to  every  young  person,  to  see  that 
others  are  disposed  as  he  is,  that  their  attention 
is  directed  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  his  chief 
concern,  and  that  he  is  not  called  alone  to  bear 
the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day.     It  is  plea- 
sant to  have  companions  when  we  journey,  and  if 
we  set  out  on  our  journey  together,  we  like  it  so 
much  the  better ;  and  how  pleasant  is  it  to  set  out 
in  the  way  to  heaven  in  the  morning  of  life,  and 
have  company  all  along  the  road  I    Then  if  we 
meet  with  troubles  we  can  comfort  each  other; 
if  one  is  cast  down,  the  other  can  render  him 
assistance ;  if  we  meet  with  opposition,  by  our 
united  strength  we  may  resist  our  adversary.  But 
we  may  also  encourage  those  who  are  fiir  ad- 
vanced in  the  journey  of  life.     How  cheering 
must  it  be  to  the  aged  Christian  to  see  others 
rising  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer,  to 
descend  into  the  grave  with  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  others  advancing  to  fill  up  the  station 
which  he  is  about  to  resign.    And  how  must  the 
aged  Christian  parent  be  encouraged,  to  see  his 
children  rising  up  in  life  to  call  the  Redeemer 
blessed,  to  take  his  last  farewell  of  them  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  meeting  them  again, 
after  a  short  interval,  to  be  separated  no  more 
for  ever;  instead  of  leaving  them  in  love  with  the 
world,  and  at  enmity  with  Christ,  he  has  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  they  have 
given  themselves  up  to  be  the  servants  of  God. 
And   how  must   the  Christian  minister  be  en- 
couraged, when  he  beholds  the  success  of  his 
labour  amongst  the  youthful  part  of  his  congrega^ 
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tion.  With  what  joy  will  he,  like  the  tender 
shepherd,  cany  in  his  hosom  the  lambs  of  the 
fiock,  watchful  and  careful  lest  any  evil  should 
befal  them.  His  heart  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  prospect  of  your  usefulness  in  tbe  church, 
even  to  a  distant  period ;  you  will  be  his  chief 
joy  here,  and  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  heaven. 
Indeed,  my  young  friends,  you  form  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  church  of  Christ  than  you 
imagine:  you  are  the  occasion  of  much  solici- 
tude, and  of  much  joy  to  those  with  whom  you 
are  connected.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
neglect  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth, 
you  will  be  the  occasion  of  distress,  instead 
of  encouragement:  your  friends,  your  parents, 
your  minister  will  mourn  over  you,  you  will  bring 
down  their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave : 
no  pang  can  be  so  rending  to  the  heart  of  a  Chris- 
tian parent,  as  that  which  is  produced  by  the  re- 
collection that  his  child  is  walking  in  the  road  to 
everlasting  perdition.  Your  example  will  be  use- 
ful if  you  become  the  servants  of  God,  and  it  will 
be  injurious  if  you  live  in  the  practice  of  iniquity. 
You  may  also  do  much  for  the  cause  of  God  by 
your  exertions.  Though  you  are  "  but  a  youth," 
you  have  some  strength,  and  religion  is  a  cause 
which  will  accept  willingly  all  the  strength  which 


can  be  brought  into  it.  By  your  prayers  you 
may  always  be  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, for  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  peti- 
tions of  a  youth  will  be  rejected ;  none  of  our 
prayers,  for  their  own  merit,  can  be  acceptable 
with  God,  and  as  all  are  received  through  the 
medium  of  a  Saviour*s  blood,  the  prayer  of  the 
youth  shall  find  acceptance  with  God,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  more  advanced  Christian.  And  we 
are  not  without  instances,  in  which  the  exertions 
and  prayers  of  young  persons  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  their  parents  and  friends  to  an 
acquaintance  with  God  as  their  Saviour.  You 
have  the  same  promises  to  encourage  you  to  be 
fervent  in  prayer,  and  active  in  exertion,  as  others ; 
the  promises  of  God  are  not  confined  in  their  ap- 
plication to  persons  of  particular  ages,  any  more 
than  to  particular  circumstances ;  they  are  equally 
addressed  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  young 
and  the  aged.  You  should  consider  it  your  duty, 
in  all  your  prayers,  to  remember  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion ;  you  should  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God 
would  attend  the  labours  of  all  his  servants,  and 
make  his  own  work  to  prosper  in  the  world.  And 
by  your  continued  supplications  and  persevering 
endeavours,  whilst  you  are  "but  a  youth,"  you 
may  do  much  for  the  cause  of  God. — BiUings, 


CATS. 


ARTICLS  I. 


How,  in  the  name  of  all  the  fates  and  fairies, 
came  the  subject  of  *'  Cats  "  to  enter  the  brains  of 
any  contributor  to  "TTarrf**  Miscellany  f  we 
think  we  hear  some  fair  reader  exclaim,  as  she 
sets  aside,  for  a  time,  her  tambour-work,  or  knit- 
ting-needle, to  refresh  the  romance  which  softly 
stirreth  within  her  by  a  quiet  hour's  perusal  of 
our  pages.  Now  such  a  question  as  this,  and 
tendered  by  so  fair  a  voice,  that  Echo  could  not 
even  imitate  it,  we  feel  that  we  are  bound,  by  every 
tie  of  love  and  admiration  to  our  fair  readers,  to 
answer  at  once  promptly  and  efficiently.  If  they 
will  turn  back  to  the  pages  of  our  ninth  number, 
they  will  find  that,  for  their  express  pleasure  and 
delight,  we  on  a  former  occasion  discoursed  most 
eloquently  on  the  very  fertile  subject  of  "  Rats." 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  concluding 
promise  which  we  made  in  that  paper  of  reverting 
to  the  subject  in  some  future  "  more  fitting 
mood,"  has  met  with  much  approbation  from  that 
fairer  portion  of  the  creation  who  honour  us 
with  their  weekly  patronage,  and  has  caused 
many  to  wait,  with  longing  anxiety,  for  the  due 
performance  of  our  promise.  We  have,  we  con- 
fess it  in  deep  humility,  been  somewhat  unmind- 
ful o(  and  have  tarried  long  in  reducing  our  pro- 
mise to  a  performance,  but  let  not  our  readers 
despaiTi  we  entreat  them  i  we  have  sent  couriers 


in  various  directions  over  the  globe  for  the  finest 
specimens  extant  of  "the  beloved  brood:"  our 
Muscovy  and  Canadian  wanderers  are  not  yet  re- 
turned, and  until  they  have  reached  their  final 
destination — ^home — all  we  might  write  upon  the 
subject  of  their  researches  would  only  terminate  in 
disappointment,  mingled  with  what,  in  such  cases, 
is  generally  denominated  smoke.  Our  readers 
will  thus  see  that,  in  popular  phraseology,  *'  cir- 
cumstances entirely  beyond  our  control,"  have 
concurred  to  produce  the  delay—"  due  notice " 
shall,  however,  be  given  of  their  "  next  appear- 
ance;" in  the  meantime,  we  beg  leave  to  in- 
troduce to  their  perusal  the  subject  of  "  Cats  " — 
which  stands  next  in  order  to  the  above  aforesaid 
one  of  "  Rats." 

In  the  course  of  an  extensive  research  which  we 
have  made  into  this  all-absorbing  subject,  through 
numberless  frightful  folios  and  grim  black-letter 
quartos,  we  have  often  pondered  in  astonishment 
at  the  fact,  that  neither  the  Bodleian  nor  the 
Museum  Libraries  contain  a  single  line  from  which 
any  chronological  accuracy  can  be  deduced  as  to 
the  day  and  hour  in  which  the  first  cat  was  bom— > 
whether  it  were  a  Tom  or  a  Mary — ^whether  it  came 
singly  in  to  the  world,  or  in  coi^uctionwith  numbers 
of  its  own  species,  as  is  done  in  the  present  day-^ 
whether  it  was  bom  blind— whether  it  mewed—* 
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whether  it  was  bom  a  little  Icitten,  or  a  full- 
grown  cat — whether  its  earliest  developed  an- 
tipathies were  directed  against  rats  or  mice — 
whether,  in  short,  it  presented  the  same  charac- 
teristics that  cats  who  are  bom  kittens  do  in  our 
present  day  and  generation.  On  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  at  the  very  onset  of  our  inquiries,  it 
will  thus  be  perceived  that  we  amalgamate  some- 
what with  the  kitten  race — ^for  in  our  earliest 
steps  we  wander  in  the  daik.  But,  supposing  our 
fourteen  primitive  days  of  blind  vitality  to  have 
passed  over — ^suppose  us  frisking  by  the  side  of 
our  tender  mother  after  the  accustomed  manner 
and  due  observance  of  all  young  kittens — suppose 
all  this,  we  say,  (and  supposition  is  an  easy  thing.) 
and  we  shall  have  at  once  arrived  at  a  fit  and 
wholesome  stage  of  progression  to  see  and  judge 
of  the  future  course  which  our  lucubrations  on 
this  all-interesting  topic  should  take. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  speculating  on 
the  probability  that  rats  were  bom  into  the  world 
before  cats :  the  existence  of  the  former  of  these 
was  doubtless  antedated  by  as  many  years  of  the 
latter,  as  are  the  articles  by  weeks  In  which  we 
have  discoursed  relatively  of  them  in  our  A/w- 
ceUany, — Rats  were  bora,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  be  the  objects  of  mental  amusement  and 
physical  enjoyment  of  cats.  This  assertion  may 
be  somewhat  startling,  and  may  not  perhaps  ap- 
pear very  apposite,  but  we  have  many  elucidatory 
remarks  on  this  peculiar  topic,  as  affecting  the 
philosophy  of  Cathood,  which  we   shall   bring 


more  fulfy  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  a 
future  article:  for  the  present  we  content  our- 
selves with  drawing  attention  to  the  circumstance. 
But  where  reality  fails  us  we  must  have  recourse 
to  invention ;  where  history  leaves  us  we  must 
fall  back  upon  the  legendary  lore  which  our 
studies  have  possessed  us  with.  We  can  suppose 
tt  highly  probable  that  Adam  and  Eve  might 
have  employed  their  leisure  hours  in  Eden  by 
playing  at  scratch-cradle,  or  some  such  other  inno- 
cent amusement,  amidst  the  bowers  of  beauty  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  quiet  mathematical 
higenuity  with  which  In  this  game  the  strings 
are  twisted,  must  surely  have  been  first  taught 
them  by  the  slippery  facility  with  which  a  cat 
can  loosen  itself  from  any  entangled  enwovenent 
In  which  it  may  have  been  caught.  The  snpple 
dexterity  of  its  claws  In  extricating  itself  from 
any  accidental  **  mess  *  Into  which  it  may  have 
been  betrayed,  might  have  been  aptly  imitated 
by  the  facile  pliability  of  the  fingers  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  above  wondrous  **jeU'de-mam,^ 
The  mischievous  Innocence  which  the  first  en- 
trapped cat  displayed  when  Eve  first  caught  her 
'*  playing  fklse  **  In  some  sequestered  comer  of 
the  garden,  might  doubtless  have  suggested  to  ttie 
fertile  mind  of  that  *  first  lady  of  the  land*  the 
expediency  of  contriving  some  such  similar  in- 
ventive means  to  extricate  herself  from  any  such 
like  '*  embarrassing  situation,"  should  some  un- 
lucky misfortune  ever  drive  her  to  her  "  wit's-end* 
for  any  ante-adamite  subterfuge.  Epuon. 


HEMLOCK,  THE  POISON  AND  DEATH  OP  SOCRATES. 

(^From  the  ^'Lancet.'*) 

viBST  Aaricic. 


This  plant  claims  considerable  attention  from 
the  classic  celebrity  it  has  acquired,  as  well  as 
from  the  narcotic  influence  it  exerts.  It  is 
known  among  the  older  botanists  under  the 
name  of  cicuta;  the  Italians  at  this  day  oall  it 
the  cicuta  maggiore:  the  FVench,  grand  ciques 
the  Spaniards,  canto  manchado;  the  Oeraians, 
schierling.  It  is  one  of  that  class  of  plants 
known  by  the  rural  classes  under  the  name  of 
**  kicksies ; "  and  the  dried  fistulous  stalks  were 
converted  by  the  shepherds  into  pipes  in  the 
days  of  Virgil,  for  we  find  them  mentioned  by 
that  poet.  The  foolish  Corydt>n  speaks  of  It  in 
his  lamentation,  in  the  second  eclogue,  which  is 
much  more  to  be  admired  for  its  poetry  than  for 
its  subject.  But  It  is  much  more  frequently 
spoken  of  by  the  Roman  writers  As  a  decided 
poison  than  in  any  other  way ;  and  Horace  more 
than  once  alludes  to  it.  In  a  very  playful  ode, 
addressed  to  his  f^nd  Mec«enas,be  very  bitteriy 


inveighs  against  garlic,  speaks  of  it  In  the  i 
opprobrious  terms,  and  condeoma  it  at  fit  for  a 
parricide,  and  as  more  deatrttcCive  than  iMmlock. 
Peraius  speaks  of  It  as  a  poison  to  nan,  but  as 
fkttenhig  to  sheep.  Upon  this  point  Lhmcna 
observes,  that  sheep  eat  the  laavea,  whilst  cows, 
horses,  and  goats  wlH  not  to«oh  Hiem.  Coitia 
has  made  an  observation,  that  sonc^  any  iaaecl 
is  found  upon  them  {  wMlst  Ray  points  cot  thm 
prefbrence  the  thrmh  gives  to  the  seed^  trea 
when  it  can  get  at  the  com. 

There  has  been  agitated  amongst  elftamul 
schoktts,  medical  men,  and  botanists,  a  qnestion 
of  considernble  interest^ whether  the  benlaek 
be  the  plant  used  by  the  Gredans  as  their  alaie 
poison ;  as  it  must  ever  excite  considerable  emo- 
tion in  the  mind,  fttMn  the  reooilection  tliat  it 
was  by  it  that  tlie  Me  of  one  of  the  masteivspirits 
of  ^  age  in  which  he  Kved  was,  Most  probably, 
teftninated.    The  deatli  oC  Sooiaim  Ims  boeo» 
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amongst  all  those  upon  whose  minds  the  slightest 
beam  of  learning  or  of  philosophy  has  dawned,  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  '*  it  has  conferred 
a  notoriety  upon  hemlock  which  time  will  never 
eflkce.* 

Although  it  was  in  the  Lyceum  that  he  first 
publicly  taught  that  doctrine  which  religion  has 
ance  confinBed,^-that  the  soul  of  man,  immortal^ 
rises  from  the  grave, — ^yet  in  the  medical  schools 
this  knowledge  had  existed  long  previous  to  the 
Grecian  sage,  and  medical  men  were  the  sacred 
depositaries  of  this  Divine  truth ;  to  them  had  long 
l»een  rev«aled  the  holy  balm  of  comfort  in  our  pil- 
grimage on  earth.  In  Egypt  the  scieuce  of  medi- 
cine had  attained  an  extraordinary  height ;  and  to 
the  initiated  were  taught,  under  the  form  of  mys- 
teries, some  of  those  precepts  which,  amid  "  darii- 
ness  visible,"  afWrwards  ibund  their  access  to  the 
minds  of  less  instructed  men.     In  the  medical 


school  at  Alexandria,  Ptolemy  Soter  first  col- 
lected together  that  extraordinary  library  whieh 
eontained  a  learning  now  unknown  to  the  world, 
mostly  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  Therapeuteae 
and  Essenes,  on  whose  minds  were  engraved  the 
conviction  of  a  life  to  come,  virtue  as  the  guide 
to  follow  on  earth,  and  all  that  preceding  agee 
had  taught  of  the  power  of  medicine  upon  man. 
The  Greek  philosophers  gathered  from  these 
stores,  and  taught  in  their  cities  and  in  their 
islands  that  which  they  had  collected  from  the 
schools  of  medicine  and  of  philosophy  which  had 
existed  in  Egypt ;  but  as  the  soil  of  Greece  was 
not  yet  fitted  for  the  reception  of  such  seed,  he 
who  planted  and  attempted  to  rear  the  beauteous 
offspring,  died  by  the  hand  of  ignorance,  and  was 
a  martyr  to  a  truth  which  is  now  held  so  sacred 
and  so  dear  to  man,  that  he  who  would  attempt 
to  overthrow  It  is  despised  and  execrated. 


REVIEW. 


Joitph  and  Ber^amin,  A  Series  qf  Letters  on  the 
Controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians  i  comj^m- 
imff  the  most  ImporiasU  DoeMnes  ^the  Ckristim 
Belfgn'ofi.  By  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Fret,  author 
of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish iMotioiiary,  and  sditar  of  Yander  Hooght's 
Hebrew  Bible.  In  Two  Yoktmefl.  Fifth  Edition. 
New  Yorkt  U.  S. 

Tbe  best  acemint  we  can  ctve  of  this  work,  and  the 
best  recommendation  of  ita  oljects,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  preface  addressed  to  the  AaMricaa  reader^  and 
which  wa  therefope  iatrodtioe  into  oar  pages  :— 

"  DxAE  Rkadsr, 

"  At  you  may  probably  hare  seen  ny  namtire,  or  history 
ofny  own  life,  nxtral  editions  of  which  have  been  published 
both  In  England  and  In  this  oountry,  f  shall  not  say  any  thing 
respecting  myself,  exeept  what  may  be  necessary  as  a  key  to 
tbe  following  lettets.  In  the  year  1771, 1  was  bom  in  Germany, 
of  Jewish  parents,  and  brought  np  in  the  strict  observance  of 
all  the  religions  ceremonies  of  my  forefathers.  I  was  eaily 
educated  for  the  olBce  of  rabbi,  tmich  I  sustained  afterward, 
together  with  reader  in  the  synagogue,  ftc.,  ftr  seren  years.  At 
ffae  age  of  twenty-flre,  being  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes> 
sAah,  I  left  my  fathers  house  and  kindred,  and  publicly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  religion.  In  1799  I  devoted  myself  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary,  and  commenced  the  preparatory  studies 
fn  the  missionary  seminary  at  Berlin,  PrusBia,  and  pursued  It 
afterwards  nrore  ftdlyin  England.  In  18RS  I  commenced  mj 
nfssienary  labours  in  London,  and  continued  the  same  until 
1§16,  when  I  removed  with  my  fttmily  to  this  country,  where  I 
beeane  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  fn  the  city  of  New  Yortt. 
In  1823  I  resigned  my  pastoral  charge,  and  engaged  as  agent  for 
the  *  American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Jews/ until  1828.  Since  that  period  I  have  spent  much  of  my 
time  in  travelling,  and  preaching  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God  through  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
tar  the  Lord  has  brought  me  on,  and  I  can  truly  say,  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  me  an  the  days  of  my  life ;  for  which 
I  (toslte  !•  Met*  his  h^ly  name. 

**  The  sniMlaitoa  of  Am  following  letters  constituted  my  lee- 
tures  to  my  Jewish  brethren  in  London,  and  many  of  them  I 
have  preached  in  several  cities  In  Great  Britain,  In  the  city  of 
New  Yoric,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  &e.{  and  to  the  pralae  of  Him 
■•ftem  whoa  cometh  erery  good  gift,'  I  can  say.  upon  good  evi- 
dence,'that  they  have  met  with  general  approbation,  and  been 
frequently  solicited  for  publication.  For  the  last  twenty  years  1 
have  revised  and  enlarged  these  lectures  repeatedly,  and  cere- 
ftdly  oosnpared  tham  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  with  the  writ* 
ipgs  of  our  ancient  and  modem  rabbins,  and  with  the  most 
approved  wdrks  of  Christian  divines,  and  believe  them  to  con- 
tain the  truth  as  it  is  in  J«ius  Christ,  aiy  Messed  horSi  aad 
Saviour. 

**  Now  I  am  old  and  gxey-headed,  and  cannot  expect  to  have 


many  more  days  to  labour  fn  the  vineyard  of  mv  Lord,  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  prepare  them  fbr  tha  pteaa  to  the  bast  e#  my 
poor  abilities,  and  now  humbly  submit  them  to  the  public,  that 
after  I  shall  be  dead  and  gone  to  rest  with  my  fathers  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  may  yet,  by  these 
letters,  teach  transgressors  the  way  of  salvation  through  the 
once  crucified,  and  now  exalted  Redeemer,  and  confirm  be- 
lievers in  the  all-Important  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  tiua 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

**  With  respect  to  the  style  and  eenpoeltloe  of  this  warh,  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  the  critic  win  flnd.asaoy  isaperfaotians; 
but  hope  the  candid  reader  iriU  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
English  is  not  my  native  tongue,  and  ever  since  I  commenced 
speaking  it,  I  have  been  actively  and  constantly  engaged  in  the 
work  af  the  Lord,  which  haa  not  left  aeas  ■uieh  time  aa  1  could 
have  wished  to  attend  more  strictly  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and 
therefore  humbly  request  the  reader  to  attend  more  to  the  mat- 
ter than  to  the  style  and  composition  of  the  fsUowing  latlart. 

"  One  object  which  t  have  coaataatly  kept  in  view  is  to  shew 
that  the  fandamental  doetrinea  of  oax  holy  reliaion  are  neither 
'  cunningly  devised  fisbles/nor  'the  inventions  of  modern  priest- 
craft ;'  but  that  they  have  been  revealed  !n  the  OM  TeiAameiit, 
and  beliaved  by  the  ancient  peopla  of  Ood,  and  have  been  tanghft 
by  Christ  and  hia  aposttoa  In  the  Naw  Testsnaent  only  in  a  ftdlei 
and  clearer  manner. 

"  I  have  addressed  these  letters  to  Benjamin,  my  own  brother, 
merely  as  a  repreeenmtive  of  an  my  Jewish  brethren,  ooBceni* 
ii«  wham  I  can  adopt  the  langnaga  of  tha  great  aoaatla  of  the 
Gentiles^  if  not  aa  feelingly,  yet  1  trust  as  sincerely,  in  declaring, 
'I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing 
me  witness  fn  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  have  great  haavlnasa  and 
eoBtinnal  sorrow  In  my  heart,  (for  I  did  wish  that  myself  ware 
aoeuised  from  Christ,*)  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh :  who  are  Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adop- 
tion, and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  tha 
law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises;  whose  are 
the  fathers,  and  of  Whom  as  conaerning  tha  Aeah  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.'  Rom. 
ix,  1^.    Neither  are  these  letters  written  for  the  Jews  only, 

*  Perhaps  few  passages  have  been  considered  more  difficult 
to  be  understood  than  this.  But  the  mind  of  the  apostle  may 
be  easily  known,  1.  If  the  second  and  third  verses  are  read 
without  the  clause  •  for  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
firam  Christ ;'  2.  Let  the  arliinal  ward  fuckomim,  the  Imperfect 
middle  voice,  be  translated  'I  did '  wish,  instead  of  *  I  could,'  i .  e. 
before  my  conversion ;  3.  Let  this  sentence  be  read  In  a  paren- 
thesis, as  a  reason  why  Paul  felt  and  expressed  greater  sympathy 
tor  his  brethren  than  any  other  of  tha  apeatles  did.  As  if  ha 
had  sakL  •  They  never  hated  Christ  as  1  did ;  for  before  my  con- 
version I  Was  as  bad  as  my  unbelieving  brethren  are ;  for,  like 
them,  I  did  wish  myself  accursed  ttom  Chrlsit ;  that  Is,  I  ab* 
horred  the  Idea  of  believing  in  Mm,  or  as  being  oansidared  ane 
of  his  disciples;  and  tharefbre,  by  sad  experience,  1  can  sympa- 
thise with  them  more  than  others.'  He  who  has  Just  been 
rescued  ftom  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness  fteela  more  for  a  skk 
person  than  he  who  never  knew  what  slckaaaa  means.  Haneai 
even  the  Son  of  God  himself  needed  to  be  tempted  and  tried, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  tuccour  them  that  aie  tempted. 
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but  alio  for  ChristUiM  of  every  denomination.  Tbe  variety  of 
truth  contained  in  them  Is  made  so  plain,  and  ii  in  itself  so 
interesting  and  important,  that  I  hope  the  work  will  prove  ex- 
ceedingly useild  as  a  companion  in  Bible  classes,  a  text  book 
to  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  a  complete  system  of 
divinity  for  pious  families. 

"  Finnly  believing  that  '  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water, 
but  God  alone  can  give  the  increase,'  and  that  *  it  is  not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,'  I  earnestly 
pray  that  the  Lord,  in  infinite  mercy,  may  make  the  truths 
contained  in  the  following  letters  '  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every '  reader,  '  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
to  the  Greek.' 

"Brooklyn,  New  Tori,  March,  1835.  Trk  AuTHom." 

The  author  of  **  Joseph  and  Benjamin  "  if  now  in 
England,  and  ia  actively,  and,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
incceaafully,  employed  in  obtaining  assistance  for 
the  gratnitoos  circulation  of  this  masterly  defence 
of  Christianity,  in  answer  especially  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Jewish  nation,  both  among  the  Jews 
in  the  British  empire  as  well  as  among  those  in  Ger- 
many and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent  In 
the  translation  of  the  work  into  the  German  and 
Firench  languages,  we  think  certain  peculiarities  of 
opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  Frey  might  be  prudently 
omitted ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  English  edition  suc- 
ceeding the  present,  we  recommend  a  careful  revision 
of  the  whole,  and  a  judicious  omission  of  what  is  not 
likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  most  numerous 
classes  of  Christians,  however  it  may  flatter  Jewish 
pride  and  prejudice. 

The  author  has  our  best  wishes  and  eafHest  prayers 
fbr  his  success.  His  credentials  from  America  are 
most  satisfactory ;  and  his  reception  in  England  by 
those  who  witnessed  his  ezertiona  in  early  liie,  must 
afford  him  sincere  pleasure. 


The  Book  qf  the  Denominatiotu ;  or,  thi  Ckureheo  and 
8eei9  of  Ckriiiendom  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Second  Edition.    Virtue,  Ivy-lane. 

Why  this  work  was  so  long  permitted  to  remain 
out  of  print,  when  it  was  so  loudly  called  for  by  the 
public,  has  not  been  explained.  We  are  glad  to  hail 
its  reappearance,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its  wide  circu- 
lation. This  is  the  book  for  the  times.  Erery 
churchman  ought  to  possess  it,  that  he  may  form  just 
views  of  the  character  and  position  of  his  own  church 
at  the  present  critical  juncture ;  and  the  Dissenter 
and  the  friend  of  universal  religious  freedom  should 
read  and  diffuse  its  doctrines  and  sentiments.  It  is 
the  religious  patriot's  manual,  and  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  general  readers  the  following  ex- 
tract, from  the  article  entitled  *'  The  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland."  The  suligect  is  baptism ; 
and  the  author,  after  some  remarks  that  the  clergy 
would  do  well  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest,  goes  on  to  say  :— 

"  Baptism,  as  managed  in  this  church,  li,  as  we  have  seen, 


the  Juggle  of  a  priest,  the  charm  with  which  he  works  a  miracle 
of  grace.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  three  things  in  tbe 
baptismal  service,  which  to  the  members  of  all  other  churchea 
but  that  of  Rome,  appear  exceedingly  strange  and  repugnant  to 
all  their  notions  of  Scripture  and  common  sense. 

"  The  first  is  the  questions  put  to  the  babe,  and  answered  by  the 
sponsors.  The  subject  is  too  grave  for  Ikrce,  and  yet  the  exhi- 
bition is  ludicrous.  Imagine  a  group  composed  of  a  nnrae  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  three  or  four  plsJn,  and  for  the  most 
part,  unlettered  and  thoughtless  persons,  who  seldom,  except  on 
such  occasions,  are  ever  seen  at  church,  standing  round  a  white> 
robed  and  venerable  priest — a  man,  who,  in  all  respects,  appean 
to  be  their  superior,  and  who  now  presents  himself  before  them 
as  their  spiritual  instructor  and  guide.  The  child  is  brought, 
and  a  strange  colloquy  takes  place;  the  priest  addressing  the 
child  by  proxy,  demands  of  the  sureties  in  its  name,  *  Doat  than. 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glocy 
of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the 
carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow,  nor  be  led, 
by  them  f '  On  some  occasions,  when,  to  save  time  and  trouUe, 
half  a  doaen  children  are  to  be  regenerated  at  once,  this  question 
is  proposed  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  sponsors,  godfkthera  and 
godmothers,  as  they  are  called ;  and,  as  instructed  to  reply  by  tbe 
clerk,  who  acts  as  master  of  the  ceremony,  they  simultaBeoasly 
reply,  *  I  renounce  them  all.' 

''  The  priest  then  propounds  to  the  Infant  the  articles  of  the 
Apostle's  creed,  and  the  spoukors  answer  as  before—*  All  this  I 
stedfastly  believe.'  Again  the  clergyman  demands,  *  Wilt  thou 
be  baptised  in  this  faith  1 '  The  response  ia— '  That  is  my  de- 
sire.' *  Wilt  thou  then  obedienUy  keep  God's  holy  wiU  and 
commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  thy  life?' 
'  I  will,'  is  the  decisive  and  prompt  reply.  Thus  tbe  babe  be- 
comes a  Christian,  and  the  sureties,  after  uttering  these  solem- 
nities and  giving  these  pledges,  salute  tbe  little  believer— make 
an  occasional  present— and  will  probably  hear  no  more  of  it  till 
awakened  by  the  terrors  of  that  tremendous  Judgment  which 
will  call  aU  men  to  account,  not  only  for  their  profsne  actions, 
but  their  idle  words  and  serious  blasphemies. 

"  The  absurdity  of  all  this  (to  say  nothing  of  iU  impiety— 
for  impious  it  does  appear  to  me  in  the  highest  degree)  may 
be  exposed  by  presenting  something  resemUing  it  on  another 
subject. 

"  Suppose  an  infant  brought  by  its  parents  and  friends  to  a 

gublic  school,  to  answer  certain  astronomical  interrogations  to 
e  put  by  a  professor  of  astronomy,  as  in  general — wilt  then, 
infant  of  eight  days  old,  wilt  thou  be  an  astronomer  t  Dost  thou 
renounce  all  erroneous  systems  of  astronomy;  in  partteular, 
dost  thou  admire  the  true  Copemican  system?  Suppose  a  proxy 
required  to  answer  fbr  this  infknt— All  this  I,  proxy  for  this 
chUd,  do  stedfastly  believe ;  and  suppose  ttom  this  hour  tbe  child 
became  a  reputed  astronomer. 

'*  The  simplicity  of  scriptural  baptism  Is  infringed  upon,  by 
the  church's  officiously  rendering  the  sign  of  the  crooa  an 


essential  part  of  the  ceremony.    No  dernman  dare  administer 

_     *     nt.    Itisindispen 
when,  to  relieve  tender  consciences,  it  was  proposed  by  the  < 


baptism  without  this  accompaniment. 


I  indispensable:  fcr 


missioners,  who  prepared  the  bill  of  cmnprehension,  to  make  It 
indifferent,  leaving  it  to  be  used  or  not,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  parents  of  the  child — ^the  proposal  was  rejected.  So  that 
what  the  Scriptures  do  not  require,  and  which  has  no  precedent 
in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  the  church  of  ^glaad 
imperiously  enjoins  upon  all  her  members,  from  which  if  they 
dissent,  their  oflkpring  are  at  once,  and  for  ever,  abandoned  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercy  of  God.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what 
has  the  cross  to  do  with  baptism  f  the  three  Persons  In  tbe 
Trinity  are  of  equal  importance  iu  its  administration,  and  if  the 
Son  is  to  be  distinguished  bj  a  symbol  peculiar  to  his  office,  why 
are  appropriate  rites  referring  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  omitted?  Invention  might  easily  form  some  signlflcaat  de- 
vice; and  so  we  might  convert  all  the  simple  and  the  beantifhl 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  New  Testament  into  a  pageant  and  a 
mummery. 

"  If  the  church  of  England  invent  one  rite,  why  may  not  tbe 
church  of  Rome  invent  ten  or  fifty  ?  '  She  may  d^end  the  use 
of  chrism,  salt,  spittle,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  christening 
in  her  ritual,  by  every  argument  by  which  the  sign  of  the  cross 
is  defended.'  But  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  a  svpificant  rite ;  and 
what  absurdity  may  not  be  made  dgniflcantt  ^^<pp.  976—^9.) 


OEMS. 


DisAPPOiNTBD  AifBiTiON.<»Tbe  lame  ran  which 
gilds  aU  nature,  and  exhilarates  the  whole  creation, 
does  not  shine  upon  disappointed  ambition.  It  is 
something  that  rays  out  of  darkness,  and  inspires 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy.  Men  in  this 
deplorable  state  of  mind  find  a  comfort  in  spreading 
the  contagion  of  their  spleen. — Burke, 

Omniscixncu. — There  is  something  in  the  thought 
of  being  surrounded,  even  upon  earth,  by  the  Migesty 
on  high,  that  gives  a  peculiar  elevation  and  serenity  of 
■oul.    To  be  aarared  in  the  loneliest  hour  of  nnknown 


or  neglected  sorrow,  that  every  aigb  ascends  lo  the 
eternal  throne,  and  every  secret  prayer  can  be  heard 
in  heaven ;  to  feel  that,  in  every  act  of  conscious  recti- 
tude, the  heart  can  appeal,  amidst  all  the  contradictions 
of  sinners,  to  One  who  seeth  not  as  man  seetb,  pro- 
duces a  peace  which  the  vrorld  can  never  give.  Feeling 
itself,  like  Enoch,  walking  with  God,  the  heart  per- 
ceives a  spirituality  and  purity  in  every  joy,  a.  mercy 
and  a  balm  in  every  sorrow,  and,  exalted  eboyt  the 
intrusions  of  an  intermeddling  world,  bu  its  **  oon« 
Teiwtioii  in  bsaTsn/'^ATa^fAfw. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  LITERATURE. 


BT   TUB   HON.   QBOROB    LUNT,   NBWBUBTPO£T»   MA88ACHU8BTT8. 


Thb  different  moral  tone,  which  characterises 
the  writings  of  the  present  day,  compared  with 
those  of  the  fathers  of  English  literature,  is  such 
as  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  reader. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  there  is  any  deficiency  of 
books  upon  the  great  subjects  connected  with 
human  improvement,  or  that  the  authors  them- 
selves seem  at  all  wanting  in  just  views  of  the 
real  interests  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  all 
means  available  to  human  effort  are  forced  into 
the  service  of  morality.  Society  is  actually 
overwhelmed  with  the  pruses  of  whatever  is  ex- 
cellent. Science,  in  her  cold,  hard  way,  has 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  its  value.  Wisdom 
uplifts  her  modest  voice  ;  and  she  has  her  own 
hearers :  and  Folly,  throwing  over  her  shoulders 
the  mantle  of  Philosophy,  grows  didactic  and  in- 
structive, until  our  hearts  become  sick  within  us, 
and  we  are  almost  ready  to  despise  those  things 
which  deserve  our  highest  veneration  and  love,  and 
which  of  themselves  are  attractive  with  a  thousand 
beauties.  One  may  now  be  convinced  by  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  virtue 
to  vice ;  but  is  it  not  sometimes  the  case,  that 
the  very  means  which  are  victorious  to  convince, 
fisdl  in  power  to  convert  to  any  good  purpose  ? 
One  may  certainly  be  driven  to  assent  to  con- 
clusions, of  which  he  feels  neither  the  force  nor 
the  truth ;  and  may  store  his  mind  with  innu- 
merable maxims,  without  arriving  at  any  higher 
eminence  in  wisdom  or  virtue.  The  reason  may 
be  overpowered,  while  the  feelings  are  untouched. 
The  intellect  may  be  enlarged,  and  the  heart 
remain  unimproved.  We  bow  down  to  an  idol 
which  we  call  Reason,  and  are  too  often  careless 
or  forgetful,  whether  this  object  of  our  worship 
be  a  true  or  a  false  divinity.  The  time  has  been 
when  men  were  willing  to  trust  to  the  ordinary 
impulses  of  human  nature.  They  gave  them- 
selves up  to  admiration  and  pity,  and  all  the 
more  generous  affections,  without  hesitation  and 
without  fear.  They  felt  that  they  were  right, 
and  they  needed  no  more  convincing  argument. 
But  now-apdays,the  world  has  grown  much  wiser; 
and  where  we  were  once  satisfied  with  feeling, 
we  must  needs  argue  and  dispute.  We  forget 
that  all  men  are  not  capable  of  reasoning  cor- 
rectly. We  forget  that  we  cannot  always  be 
sure  of  the  soundness  of  our  conclusions,  even 
when  we  have  taken  the  most  careful  pains.  We 
forget,  in  fine,  that  men  have  been,  and  may  be 
argued  into  the  most  absurd  results ;  and  that 
passion  and  prejudice  will  artfully  interweave 
themselves  with  our  nicest  speculations.  It  is 
true  that  Reason  is  herself  immutable.  But  we 
are  to  mistake  the  sacrifice  for  the  altar,— dis- 

No.  89.  Sbftbmbbe  27,  1837.— Sc/.]     Vol.  i. 


putation  for  logic,— reasoning  for  reason.  We 
confound  the  mistaken  processes  of  our  own 
weak  minds  with  the  invariable  principles  of 
Truth,  and  thus  syllogise  ourselves  into  errors 
which  are  inextricable,  because  we  are  deter- 
mined to  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  right. 
The  world  now  deems  itself  interested  only  in 
realities,  strangely  and  falsely  so  called ;  for  the 
things  which  we  so  regard  are  indeed  the  un- 
substantial and  evanescent ;  and  things  distant 
and  indistinct  the  future  wiU  show  to  be  (he  only 
'  and  truly  real.  The  daily  cares  that  press  upon 
our  thoughts  are  now  made  to  constitute  the 
daily  food  and  nurture  of  the  mind.  And  san- 
guine Hope  with  her  buoyant  wings,  and  Fancy 
brilliant  with  the  hues  of  heaven,  and  Imagina^ 
tion  that  compasses  the  illimitable  universe,  must 
fold  their  pinions,  and  shrink  away  from  a  power, 
who  without  their  ministry  must  become  in  a 
moment  but  a  cold  and  lifeless  abstraction.  But 
is  it  not  true,  that  all  men  aim  to  escape  from 
the  present?  It  is  not  to-day  that  we  are 
supremely  blest ;  but  yesterday,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, we  were  happy,  and  to-morrow  shall  be 
like,  and  much  more  abundant.  The  slave  of 
care  will  struggle  to  fopget  himself.  He  remem- 
bers a  time  when  he  was  not  so  burdened,  and 
anticipates  a  period  when  he  ahall  be  free  from 
the  perplexities  which  now  oppress  him  ;  and  the 
sick  man  turns  upon  his  restless  pillow,  and 
recalls  the  elastic  step  of  his  early  youth,  or 
dreams  of  breezes,  full  of  the  sweet  south,  that 
shall  yet  breathe  vigour  into  his  frame,  and  re- 
new the  energies  of  his  exhausted  heart  And 
what,  may  we  ask,  has  reason  to  do  with  the 
thoughts  that  soothe,  and  the  hopes  that  cheer 
their  minds?  We  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
suggestions  of  imagination  ;  we  become  happy 
upon  the  blessings  which  hope  insinuates ;  and 
life  derives  its  very  spring  and  buoyancy  from 
things  which  reason  can  neither  control  nor 
supply.  It  is  under  these  influences  that  the 
tired  hand  raises  itself,  and  the  flagging  spirits 
are  encouraged  to  renewed  and  more  vigorous 
exertion,  and  that  we  press  forward,  again  and 
again,  to  the  vast  pursuits  of  the  world,  with  the 
incitements  of  hope  throbbing  and  thrilling  in 
our  bosoms. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  tell  us,  that  the 
operations  of  the  ima^hation  are  inconsistent 
with  the  real  requirements  of  life.  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  very  existence. 
It  has  the  power  to  lift  the  burdens  which  weigh 
upon  the  present.  It  cheers  and  renovates  us 
by  recalling  into  more  splendid  being  the  lost 
glories  which  brightened  the  past.     It  lias  tlie 
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magic  art  to  clothe  the  future  with  more  exquisite 
visions  of  magnificence  and  beauty  than  the 
present  ever  knows. 

The  theory  which  would  confine  us  down  to 
the  mere  objects  of  our  senses  hunUef  our 
nature,  and  deprives  it  of  some  of  its  most 
ennobling  attributes.  It  is  not  surely  the  culti- 
vation of  the  £Buicy,  but  its  neglect  and  abuse, 
which  is  ever  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of 
society.  But  it  is  strange  indeed  that  we  should 
be  always  studying  text-books  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  other  faculties,  and  should  suffer 
that  one  to  run  wild  and  luxuriate  at  will,  which 
needs  the  most  constant  and  attentive  direction, 
and  upon  which,  more  than  any  of  them,  our 
dl^ly  happiness  depends. 

It  <;annot  be  denied  that,  after  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  the  books  which  have  exerted  the 
most  powerful  influence  upon  human  life,  have 
.  been  works  of  imagination.  From  childhood  to 
old  age,  and  through  every  variety  of  character, 
they  have  governed  the  mind  by  the  same  irre- 
sistible and  intense  interest.  How  many  cha- 
racters indeed  have  been  moulded  and  fixed  by 
the  namtive  pf  that  entertaining  voyager,  upon 
whose  story  we  have  all  of  us  hung  delighted  in 
our  youth,  until  bis  solitary  island  seemed  to  us 
lairy-land,  only  that  we  believed  its  marvels  to  be 
truer  than  any  history.  How  many  human  beings 
have  caught  their  more  exalted  emotions  from 
the  pages  of  that  mightiest  master  of  thought 
and  passion,  whose  wildest  conceptions  seem  less 
like  fiction  than  the  daily  occurrences  of  our  own 
existence  I  For  whoever  mused  with  Hamlet,  or 
acted  with  Othello,  without  realising  their  life 
and  presence  like  that  of  his  most  familiar  and 
ordinary  friends  ?  Or,  to  turn  to  a  graver,  but 
no  less  imaginative  specimen  of  fictitious  com- 
position, how  many  have  wandered  with  delight 
over  the  wondrous  story  of  good  and  honest 
John  BunyanI  How  many  ''trembling  minds 
and  hearts  afraid  "  have  gone  with  valiant  Chris- 
tian upon  his  pious  pilgrimage,  and  felt  their  own 
iaith  strengthened  by  his  stedfastness,  their  own 
courage  confirmed  by  liis  example!  We  pre- 
sume, too,  that,  considered  apart  from  its  sacred 
character,  no  more  entertaining  and  instructive 
reading  can  be  foui^d,  than  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  allegorical  portions  of  Scripture 
itself.  What  lofty  fuid  beautiful  images  are 
breathed  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  divine 
Psalmist  and  lus  royal  son  I  What  terrible 
sublimity  rolls  upon  the  awful  strains  of  the 
Arabian  patriarch!  What  holy  sweetness,  what 
heavenly  enthusiasm,  what  mi^gnificcnt  imagery 
interweave  themselves  with  the  thread  of  the 
Old  Testament  narration,  like  pearls  mmgling 
with  gold  I  Who  has  ever  contrived  stories  so 
true  to  nature,  so  touching  in  expression,  so 
beautiful  in  their  application,  so  interesting  in 
their  structure,  as  the  parables  of  our  Saviour 
bimself  I  the  Bible  is  full  of  the  expression  of 


the  tenderest  as  well  as  the  loftiest  imagination, 
and  disdains  not  to  clothe  its  instructions,  its 
tfareatenings,  and  its  consolations,  with  the  flowers 
that  were  wreathed  in  Paradise. 

But  to  confine  our  attention  to  compositions 
of  merely  human  origin,  certainly  a  vast  propor- 
tion pf  the  literature  of  the  present  day  b  deficient 
in  the  higher  characteristics,  which  distinguished 
the  writings  of  our  predecessors.  There  is  plenty 
of  light  literature,  it  is  true,  and  much  which  is 
both  entertaining  and  attractive,  to  a  certun  de- 
gree ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  air  of  super- 
ficialness  and  shallowness  about  most  even  of 
its  best  productions,  which  effectually  prevents  it 
from  entering  very  deeply  mto  our  sympathies, 
from  dwelling  and  incorporating  itself,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  with  the  texture  of  our  mind^, 
and  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  part  and  portion  of 
ourselves.  There  are  undoubted  and  illustrious 
exceptions  to  so  general  a  charge.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  we  seldom  regard  the  vrritings 
of  our  contemporaries  and  companions  with  the 
same  impartiality  as  that  with  which  we  look 
upon  the  productions  of  the  distant  and  the 
dead.  For  Time,  which  separates  the  man  of 
genius  from  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  world  ; 
Time,  which  covers  his  failings,  and  spiritualises 
and  exalts  his  nature ;  Time,  which  transmits  to 
us  only  the  higher  and  more  ethereal  attributes 
of  those  glorious  beings,  breaks  down  also  the 
earthly  barriers  which  limited  their  renown  to 
their  own  kindred  and  country ;  it  sweeps  away 
the  prejudices  which  veiled  their  fame.  They 
are  no  longer  Spaniards  and  Italians,  Englishmen 
and  Americans  :  they  claim  a  communion  with 
the  human  race,  and  we  yield  them  our  venera- 
tion and  love,  as  the  benefactors  of  mankuid. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  older  writers 
intrinsically  superior  to  that  which  now  claims 
our  attention  and  prabc.  Take  some  of  the 
standard  classics  of  the  English  language,  and 
how  rarely  will  the  most  judicious  critic  have 
occasion  for  finding  fitult  ?  But  as  to  the  mass 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  all  men  are 
competent  to  criticise  the  flippant  pertness  of  its 
expressions,  and  its  ill-con^dered  and  unsound 
speculations.  The  pen  seems  to  have  been  taken 
up  as  if  for  the  preparation  of  soine  unwelcome 
task,  which,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  executed 
With  slovenly  carelessness,  and  laid  aside  by  botli 
writer  and  reader  without  regret  But  the  elo- 
quent simplicity  of  the  older.authors,  their  sound 
learning,  the  elegant  variety  of  their  careful 
diction,  their  fine  thoughts  and  profound  reflec- 
tions, show  that  they  came  with  minds  prepared 
for  the  business  which  they  had  undertaken. 
And  thus, "  long  choomng  and  beginning  late,* 
and  writing  with  that  cautious  deliberation,  they 
finally  produced  those  noble  wori^  which  are 
worthy  the  devotion  of  a  life  ;  for  ever  honour- 
able to  themselves,  for  ever  profitable  to  mankind. 
The  popular  works  of  the  present  day  arc  many 
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of  them  josUy  so  n^med.  They,  indeed,  gratify 
the  popi4w:  fiuicy,  which  is  but  for  an  instant, 
and,  as  that  changes,  they  die,  and  are  forgotten. 
They  aie  created  amidst  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  momentary  caprice,  to  suit  a  taste  as 
trustless  and  inconstant  as  a  summer  cloud; 
Ihey  contain  in  themselyes  no  elements  of  solid 
continuance ;  they  amuse,  it  is  possible,  for  a 
day  s  ihey  live  without  renown,  and  perish  with- 
out honour;  and  the  places  which  knew  them 
are  filled  again  and  again  by  others,  as  trifling 
and  as  Idle  as  thamsehes. 

Not  so  is  it  ?rith  the  other  class  of  productions 
to  which  we  hsTe  alluded.  They  were  the 
fruits  of  no  instantaneous  impulse  of  the  ftmcy  : 
they  were  written  to  gratify  no  popular  appetite, 
and  to  minuter  to  no  depraved  taste ;  and  they 
suit  not,  it  may  be,  the  fiishion  of  the  times.  But 
age  soon  frees  them  from  the  passing  prejudice 
of  the  day,  and  then  they  live  and  flourish  for 
ever  f  They  appeal  to  the  common  sympathies 
and  sensibilities  of  our  nature ;  they  enter  into 
the  feelings  which  have  characterised  our  race  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress ;  they  strike  upon 
chords  which  have  throbbed  in  every  human 
bosom.  Man  is  thebr  her  ,  and  the  world  their 
stage.  They  think  for  all  time,  and  their  just 
guerdon  is  immortality. 

We  were  led  into  these  reflections,  by  looking 
over  lately  some  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  more 
truly  valuable  was  a  line  of  his  writing,  than 
whole  libraries  of  many  modem  compositions. 
They  are  true  to  nature,  true  to  philosophy,  true 
to  heaven !  There  is  something  more  in  them 
than  malces  up  the  ordinary  attributes  of  fine 
writing,  something  more  than  fency,  more  than 
imagination,  more  than  learning,  more  than 
genius  ;— there  is  soul  I  There  is  a  fire  which 
caught  its  blaze  at  no  earthly  altar ;  there  is  a 
grand  purpose  conceived  In  the  deep  sotitude  of 
the  author^s  mind.  There  is  not  a  thought  which 
locks  like  grasping  at  present  renown.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  the  anticipation  of  glory ; — but  the 
glory  which  Milton  coveted  was  not  the  accla- 
mation of  the  crowd  around  him.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  soul  breathing  from  his  pages,  conscious 
of  its  own  objects,  serving  its  own  ends,  per- 
forming its  own  resolves,  unpolluted  by  the  vices 
of  men,  but  serene,  heroic,  and  unshaken  amidst 
the  thronging  tumult  of  an  unstable  world. 
There  is  a  conscience,  which  degrades  itself  by 
no  base  compliances,  a  heart  which  holds  its 
hopes  under  higher  control  than  the  world's 
acclaim,  an  intellect  unallured  by  interest  and 
far  too  great  for  vanity,  its  only  impulse  duty,  its 
only  law  its  own  approbation.  It  countenances 
no  false  philosophy;  it  sinks  into  no  morbid 
despondency ;  it  is  full  of  hope,  and  courage, 
and  sublime  contemplation  ;  it  searches  into  the 
business  of  the  world  with  a  just  appreciation ;  it 
mingles  in  the  affiurs  of  life  with  a  generous  aim ; 


it  has  nourished  its  moditaliiqQS  amidst  tho  gar- 
dens of  Sion )  the  flowers  it  has  gathered  have 
been  watered  with  the  dews  of 

**  Siloft*!  fbimt,  that  flowod, 
Vut  by  th«  onde  of  God.*? 

We  do  not  mean  to  he  understood  that  the 
authors  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  expected  to 
write  like  Milton  and  some  of  his  contemporaries ; 
for  with  different  degrees  of  power,  the  same 
spirit  seems  to  have  been  worldng  in  the  mfaida 
of  all  those  great  men.  A  genius  like  Milton's, 
indeed,  must  exist  alone  and  unapproachable  s 
it  is  the  wonder  of  its  own  era,  and  the  admira« 
tion  and  example  of  other  ages*  The  great 
events  which  agitated  their  day  have  l>een  want- 
ing to  our  own ;  the  influences  and  the  emotions 
wluch  tended  to  elevate  their  minds  have  ope- 
rated more  feelily  upon  ours;  the  stoqny  waves. 
which  beat  upon  thehr  shores  with  a  dash  like 
thunder,  have  flowed  by  us  gently  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  like  the  receding  tide  of  a  sum- 
mer stream.  But  there  can  be  no  time  which 
does  not  require  encouragements  to  virtue ;  no 
age  in  which  that  literature  is  not  really  valuable 
which  tends  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  character 
of  man«  But  the  lighter  productions  of  genius, 
whether  good  or  bad,  will  always  exert  a  vast 
influence  upon  the  popular  mind ;  and  we  cannot 
count  that  labour  vain  wliich  may  have  some 
influence  in  directing  the  thoughts  to  those  purer 
fountains  of  meditation  an  philosophy.  It  is 
sad,  indeed,  to  reflect  that  literature,  wliicli 
ought  to  be  able  to  lead  and  to  fonn  the  public 
taste,  is  too  apt  to  derive  its  own  characteristics 
from  the  tendency  of  tlie  times;  and  thus  actmg 
and  reacting  upon  each  other,  a  day  of  inferior 
men  and  ignoble  deeds  will  encourage  oomipt 
and  feeble  habits  of  thought  in  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  resist  such  influences,  and  to  stem  thit 
torrent  of  a  debasing  age.  That  literature  which 
serves  only  to  entertain  an  idle  hoar  is  not  per* 
forming  any  of  its  liigher  ))urpose8.  It  is  its 
duty  to  devote  itself  to  the  encoursgement  ol 
the  better  emotions  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and 
while  it  pleases,  never  to  forget  that  its  chi^ 
aim  should  be  to  raise  and  instruct.  But  who- 
ever reads  much  of  the  fictitious  writing  now 
popular,  will  find  hunself  lulled  into  a  dreamy 
and  enervating  voluptuousness,  or  perhaps  new 
strength  imparted  to  his  evil  passions;  or,  ii 
may  be,  it  will  unsettie  hb  notions  of  right  and 
wr(mg,  will  encourage  a  false  estimate  f  the 
allotments  of  life,  and  cherish  imaginary  but 
&tal  discontents.  Let  such  an  one  turn,  then, 
to  the  pages  of  a  writer  like  Milton,  and  consider 
how  he  regarded  the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of 
existence.  What  deep  and  serene  contentment 
breathes  in  this  sonnet  upon  his  btinduess  I^- 

**  When  I  conflider  how  my  light  is  ^»ciit 

Ere  half  mj  dayi,  in  this  dark  worid  and  wide, 
AaA  that  one  talent,  which  ia  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  Ia  no  useless,  though  my  eoul  more  boat 
2a2 
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To  mte  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  tnie  Bocount,  lest  he  returning  chide ; 
'  Doth  God  exact  day  Uhour,  light  denied  ?' 
I  fondly  ask.     But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  *  Ciod  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  works  or  his  owu  giiU ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.    His  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  witliout  i^est : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait/  ** 

And  how  nobly  does  a  strong  heart  and  an 
unbroken  mind  speak  in  the  thrilling  language 
with  which  he  addresses  a  Mend  upon  the  same 
subject  I — 

^  Syriac,  this  three  yean  day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

•  To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  thjeir  seeing  have  forgot. 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  t'  have  lost  them  overplicd 
In  liberty*s  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europo  talks  from  side  to  side  : 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain 

mask, 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide.** 

It  is  impossible  to  read  such  productions  with- 
out becoming  wiser  and  better ;  for  they  encou- 
rage our  nobler  faculties,  they  cherish  our  more 
exalted  purposes,  they  raise  our  spirits  and  warm 
OUT  hearts,  they  cheer  us  on  the  rough  road  of 
duty,  and  we  go  forward  on  the  business  of  life 
under  the  promptings  of  purer  and  more  generous 
emotions.  You  read  the  writings  of  Milton  and 
some  of  his  compeers,  and  you  feel  that  you 
have  been  in  the  presence  of  great  men ;  and  if 
the  majesty  of  their  genius  awes  you,  it  also 
comforts  you  with  grander  ideas  of  the  capacity 
of  the  human  intellect,  it  inspires  you  to  loftier 
and  more  strenuous  effort  for  your  own  cultiva- 
tion and  the  improvement  of  others.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  trifling  productions  which 
are  such  modem  favourites,  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  written  with  the  direct  purpose  of  debasing 
our  nature.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  is  generally 
the  case ;  but  so  much  the  more  melancholy  is 
the  reflection,  if  they  are  written  to  commend 
themselves  to  a  depraved  taste  already  formed, 
and  open  for  their  reception.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  calculated  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  brightness 
of  our  moral  perceptions,  and  to  confound,  in  our 
minds,  the  eternal  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice. 
They  rob  us  of  the  prouder  hopes  of  life,  and 
chain  us  down  to  the  sordid  and  selfish  maxims 
of  the  world. 

The  true  purpose  of  imagination  is  of  a  higher 
nature,  we  believe,  than  is  generally  apprehended. 
It  is  not  simply  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  still  less 
to  minister  to  a  depraved  taste,  that  she  spreads 
her  starry  wings,  and  compasses  the  broad  and 
teeming  earth,  and  the  illimitable  amplitude  of 
heaven.      Her  storehouse  is  a  treasury  of  un- 


counted gems — pearl  and  opal,  diamond  and 
gold.  As  the  liberal  elements  dispense  their 
bounty,  so  she  diffuses  her  golden  gifts.  There 
is  no  age,  or  climate,  or  condition  of'  men,  in 
which  she  has  not  given  to  glory  its  chiefest 
honour,  and  its  sweetest  magic  to  beauty.  It 
was  by  her  aid  that  the  early  Chaldean  looked 
into  the  blue  depths  of  upper  air,  and  drew 
thence  the  mystic  theories  of  his  ancient  wisdom; 
and  upon  her  pinions  was  wafted  the  soul  of 

'*  That  blind  old  man  of  Scio't  rocky  isle.* 

whose  stirring  songs  yet  echo  upon  the  sanguine 
plain  and  around  the  battlements  of  old  Tny, 
Upon  the  mountain-tops  she  hath  her  dwelling; 
and  in  every  green  field.  The  deep  echoes  of 
primeval  forests  are  filled  with  her  language,  and 
Ocean,  as  it  swells  and  thunders,  answers  to  her 
voice.  Sometimes  she  may  be  found  reponng 
in  the  calm  loveliness  of  a  summer  landscape ; 
and  sometimes  she  builds  her  pavilion  upon 
the  tumultuous  current  of  the  storm.  .  Otiier 
things  are  partial  and  limited  in  their  character 
and  operation ;  but  her  empire  is  unbounded  as 
the  universe.  There  is  no  human  being  so  cold 
and  dull  in  whose  feelings  and  affections  she  has 
not  some  share.  The  savage  in  his  desert  and 
the  philosopher  in  his  closet,  are  equally  within 
the  sphere  of  her  control.  She  is  powerful  to 
melt,  to  persuade,  and  to  teach.  It  is  her  office 
to  elevate,  to  refine,  and  to  humanise  the  mind ; 
and  whether  she  wanders  amidst  the  enchant- 
ments of  Arabia,  or  clothes  the  ragged  hills  of 
Scotland  with  glory  and  delight,  her  influence  is 
acknowledged  and  her  dominion  allowed. 

It  is  the  well-known  remark  of  a  great  English 
statesman,  that  if  he  might  write  the  popular 
songs,  he  cared  not  who  made  the  laws  of  the 
nation.  The  observation  is  manifestly  founded 
upon  a  just  appreciation  of  human  character,  and 
is  but  a  commentary  upon  the  conduct  of  Lycur- 
gus,  who  introduced  the  poems  of  Homer  into 
Greece  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  reforming 
the  legislation  of  Sparta.  How  often  has  the 
stirring  lay  aided  the  patriot  in  the  achievement 
of  his  triumphs  I  How  often  has  the  hero's  heart 
throbbed  with  higher  energies  as  he  listened  to 
the  thrilling  numbers  of  the  muse's  lyre!  His- 
tory is  full  of  the  triumphs  of  song;  and  a  touch- 
ing incident  of  this  nature  is  related  in  Plutarch's 
life  of  Nicias,  where  he  tells  us  that  after  a 
battle  unfortunate  for  the  Athenians,  their  Sici- 
lian conquerors  freely  released  their  captives, 
and  showered  upon  them  benefits  seldom  be- 
stowed upon  the  vanquished,  in  reward  for  the 
recitation  of  a  few  verses  of  Euripides;  and 
which  is  the  same  story  so  beautifully  alluded  to 
by  a  poet  of  our  own  times  :^ 

"  When  AthetiB*  armies  fell  at  Syracaae, 

And  fettered  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  mnae, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  a&r* 
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See !  M  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermftstered  victor  stopa,  the  reius 

Fall  from  his  hands,  his  idle  sdmetar 
Starts  from  its  belt,  he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  hard  for  freedom  and  his 
Btnuns/* 

If,  then,  works  of  imagination  exert  a  more 
powerful  and  constant  influence  upon  the  popular 
mind  than  graver  treatises,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  they  should  be  founded  upon  the  truest 
models,  and  be  dedicated  to  the  best  purposes ! 
It  is  in  Yain  to  attempt  to  subdue  the  outpour- 
ings of  imagination ;  nor  can  it  be  in  any  way 
desirable.  Other  thoughts  may  be  necessary ; 
but  her  promptings  are  a  delight.  It  is  her  pro- 
per business  to  make  goodness  attractive,  and  to 
scatter  flowers  over  the  rugged  paths  of  duty; 
it  is  hers  to  cheer  what  misfortune  depresses, 
and  to  gild  the  clouds  of  life  with  a  halo  of  glory. 
It  is  surely  the  interest  of  society  to  see  to  her 
proper  cultivation ;  and  she  well  knows  how  to 
repay  its  care  a  thousand  fold.  When  she  is 
neglected  she  becomes,  of  necessity,  depraved, 
and  society  feels  the  debasement  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways ;  when  her  honour  is  secured  she 
calls  around  her  the  glories  which  have  illumin- 
ated her  past  existence,  and  thus  she  gives  a 
fresh  charm  to  virtue,  and  throws  a  newer  lustre 
upon  happiness. 

Above  all,  let  not  him  who  is  conscious  of  a 
just  and  noble  purpose  fear  what  some  have 
strangely  said — that  the  day  of  poetry  has  gone 
by,  and  that  he  will  want  readers ;  for  this, 
indeed,  can  never  be  while  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  condition  of  nature  or  of  life  to  impress  us 
more  deeply  than  the  ordinary  current  of  exist- 
ence ;  it  can  never  be  while  a  hue  of  melancholy 
shadows  any  spirit,  or  a  spring  of  joy  gushes  in 
any  heart.  It  would  contradict  the  very  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  itself.  The  sailor  thrills 
upon  the  bounding  sea,  the  student  revels  in  the 
luxury  of  solitary  thought,  the  husbandman  glad- 
dens in  the  freshness  of  spring ;  and  all  these  are 
poetical:  and  the  daybreak,  scattering  the  silence 


of  darkness ;  the  descendmg  spl^idoars  of  even- 
ing ;  the  grey  twilight ;  the  array  of  night ;  hill 
and  valley,  stream  and  forest,  flower  and  ocean  ; 
whatever  is  noble  in  the  history  of  mind,  what- 
ever is  lovely  and  affecting  in  the  story  of  life. 
To  say  that  the  day  of  poetry  is  gone  by,  were^ 
indeed,  to  say  what  none  of  us  would  willingly 
believe ;  for  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  world 
has  grown  old  and  imbecile,  that  its  veins  are 
chilled,  and  its  end  is  nigh ;  that  the  enchant- 
ments of  youth  are  vanished ;  that  the  glory  of 
manhood  is  a  shadow ;  that  his  better  hopes  are 
but  folly,  and  the  purposes  of  existence  only 
degrading ;  it  were  to  say  that  the  freshness  has 
passed  from  the  leaf,  and  the  sunbeam  firom  the 
canopy  of  heaven  ;  that  life,  indeed,  is  worthless, 
and  creation  a  blank. 

And  so,  indeed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  pass  on  and  perish  the  vanities  of 
the  world ;  so  pass  its  idle  fashions  and  its  heart- 
less follies;  and  sorrowing  not  for  them,  we 
might  say  without  regret, 

''  Pass  on,  relentless  world  !** 

But  so  passeth  not  whatever  b  truly  valuable 
and  excellent;  so  can  never  pass  those  loftier 
aspirations  which  are  conceived  in  the  purity  of 
a  good  heart,  and  are  devoted  to  the  exalted 
purpose  of  advancing  and  ennobling  the  human 
character.  So  can  never  pass  the  glory  of  intel- 
lectual achievements,  which,  like  Milton's,  have 
caught  their  inspiration  from  a  Divine  fountain, 
and  whose  hopes  of  endurance  are  built  upon  a 
foundation  which  is  higher  than  the  stars.  No 
generous  impulse,  no  lofty  action,  no  ardent  and 
virtuous  aspiration  of  one  who  sincerely  devotes 
himself  to  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  his 
kind,  shall  ever  perish ;  his  fervent  enthusiasm, 
his  noble  enterprises,  his  magnificent  thoughts, 
his  pure  life,  his  charity  to  man,  and  his  high 
trust  in  God,  will  be  recorded  for  eternity,  where 
the  fashions  of  the  world  have  neither  part  nor 
lot. 


BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TSADE. 

When  the  disturbances  of  the  conquest  had 
subsided,  it  contributed  to  the  spread  of  trade, 
by  opening  communications  with  France,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  which  found  full 
employment  for  the  small,  but  always  increasing, 
navy,  of  the  conqueror. 

Some,of  the  principal  places  of  trade,  in  this 
period,  were  Bristol,  London,  Exeter,  the  Cinque 
ports,  Norwich,  Lynn,  Lincoln,  Grimsby,  Wain- 
fleet,  Boston,  Stamford,  York,  and  Pembrokeshire, 
where  the  Flemings  made  coarse  woollen  cloth. 


The  exports  were  wool,  leather,  yam,  lead,  tin, 
com,  salt,  wax,  cheese,  honey,  horses,  which 
often  sold  for  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  marks  each, 
and  slaves,  often  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
were  sold  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  council 
of  Armagh, 'at  which  it  was  decreed  that  all  the 
English  slaves  should  be  liberated.  None  of  these 
exports  left  the  kingdom  without  a  tax  had  been 
first  paid  to  the  king.  The  merchants,  who  were 
chiefly  Jews,  that  had  come  after  the  conquest  in 
great  numbers,  among  whom  were  some  Flemings, 
Italians,  Germans,  Lombards,  and  even  Anglo- 
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SoxonSy  farmed  a  despicable  part  of  the  English 
population  at  that  time.  Ihey  imported  drags, 
spices,  anns,  pictures,  books,  the  precious  stones, 
and  metals,  oils,  woad,  silks,  wines,  Airs,  and  the 
celebrated  tapestries  from  the  city  of  Airas,  whence 
their  subsequent  name;  and  iron  and  steel  from 
Germany ;  ill  whose  prices  and  times  of  sale  were 
fixed  by  the  king.  There  were  then  embroiderers, 
Jewellers,  piunters.  Writers,  and  illuminatorSy  be- 
sides the  necessary  trades  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mer period.  But  such  tradesmen  and  imports 
Were  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobles  and 
elergy.'  The  merchants  of  a  trading  city  were, 
in  this  period,  formed  into  guilds,  to  lessen  the 
liaaards,  and  to  increase  the  gains  of  commerce, 
for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  rent  to  the  king.  A 
guild  of  London  p«ud  16^;  one  at  Winchester 
9  marks ;  one  at  Lincoln,  2  chasseurs ;  one  at  Ox- 
ford 1  gold  mark;  the  weavers  at  Winchester 
8  marks,  tot  the  permission  to  choose  their  own 
aldermen ;  and  the  ftillers  of  the  same  city  paid 
6L  for  tbeur  guild,  which,  from  its  fine,  might 
lia?e  been  conaidered  a  mora  gainful  trade  than 
the  weayeiB.  One  of  these  merchants  was  usually 
kept  In  the  house  of  a  great  baron,  to  superhitend 
all  his  affairs  of  trade ;  and  some  of  the  more 
suocessftil  traders  rose  to  the  dignity  of  inferior 
barons.  No  usury  wa^  allowed  to  be  practise 
hy  Christians*  which  drove  the  trade  of  money 
lending  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  often 
took  fifty  per  cent,  and  had  large  dealings  tvith 
the  scholars  of  Oxford,  in  compassion  of  whose 

Cverbial  improvidence,  Henry  IIL  afterwards 
ited  the  interest,  or  lent  money,  to  forty-three 
per  cent  t  The  Norman  shilling  was  larger  than 
the  Saxon,  and  the  silver  penny,  when  required, 
was  cilt  bto  smaller  divisions,  until  it  was  for- 
bidden by  Edward  I.  There  were  nd  silver  nor 
gold  mines  in  the  island  in  this  period. 

Some  of  the  Saxon  coins,  as  tiie  marcus  thris- 
mas,  and  the  oras,  fell  into  disuse  soon  after  the 
conquest,  as  well  as  the  copper  strea  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 

A  pound  then  meant  as  many  silver  coins  as 
weighed  five  thousand  four  hundred  troy  grains : 
the  marks  were  }  of  the  pound ;  a  shilling  the 
1-20:  a  penny  1-240.  Of  gold  corns  it  Would 
appear  that  there  were  none  coined  then,  though 
such  foreign  gold  coins  as  passed  among  the 
Saxons  were  still  current,  and  the  proportion  of 
gold  to  silver  appears  to  have  been  1  to  9.  If 
when  money  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  it  was 
a  little  too  light,  rix  diver  pennies  in  the  pound 
were  added  by  the  payer:  if  much  too  light,  the 
money  was  paid  in  by  weight,  and  the  number  of 
coins  were  disregarded:  but  if  impure,  a  part  of 
it  was  melted,  and  the  proportion  of  the  rest  was 
thus  settled.  Hence  it  became  necessary  in  a 
bargain  to  agree  upon  the  mode  of  payment 
whether  by  weight,  tale,  in  kind,  or  by  combus- 
tion! In  1126  there  was  a  decurth,  when  wheat 
sold  for  6#«  ft  quattef,  that  Is,  about  lO/L  bf 


our  money;  but  in  1244,  ii  was  so  cheap  that  it 
sold  for  2«.  the  quarter.  With  all  thb  disadvan- 
tage, the  balance  of  trade  was  in  &voiir  of 
England,  even  then,  for  as  there  were  no  mines 
to  increase  the  coin,  which,  with  all  its  liabilities 
to  loss,  did  yet  increase,  foreign  commerce  must 
have  sent  more  money  into  the  English  markets 
than  Englishmen  sent  coin  from  bomcj  and  when 
we  connder  the  immense  sums  which  were  sunk 
by  the  clergy,  in  the  papal  service,  the  trade 
of  Britain  must  have  been  very  great 

It  was  customary  for  the  great  barons  to  keep 
in  their  household  a  superior  inmate,  who  was 
called  *'  the  merchant,"  analagous,  In  part,  to  the 
present  office  of  steward,  but  differing  from  him 
in  the  fact  that  the  merchant  often  engaged  hi 
foreign  trade,  his  lord  finding  the  money  and  re- 
ceiving the  gains. 

A  person  who  had  102.  a  year,  in  this  period, 
could  have  obtained  as  much  as  1501  of  our  pre- 
sent money  would  procure,  which  aiose,  partiy 
from  the  fact,  that  tbcir  10/.  contained  much 
more  actual  silver  than  ten  «f  oursi  and  thai  a 
pound,  in  those  times,  was  worth  twelve  «nd  a 
half  times  more  than  it  is  now. 

The  state  of  agriculture  was  greatiy  neg^lected 
hi  the  firstpartof  this  period,  whose  wan  were  so 
destructive  to  the  country  that  it  was  said,  "  to 
till  the  land  was  to  plough  the  sea,*  and  though 
many  of  the  Normans  were  superior  farmers,  as 
Richard  de  Rulos,  who  converted  some  of  the 
fens  into  good  lands,  they  were  fer  the  first  cen- 
tury too  engaged  with  their  sword  to  attend  to 
the  peaceful  plough.  In  this  age  the  plough  had 
but  one  stilt,  and  in  Wales  the  ploagfamen 
walked  backwards.  A  sickle  was  a  double 
handled  blade.  Water,  and  horse  mills,  were 
numerous.  Mari,  Chalk,  and  Dung,  were  osed 
for  manures.  The  sower  carried  the  grain  in  a 
sheet  slung  firom  his  neck.  But  the  agricullutfd 
art,  like  all  the  redt  then  in  Britdn,  vrae  eo- 
cUmbered  with  useless  laws,  which  regulated  the 
times  of  ploughfaig,  and  tiie  quantities  of  tillage, 
and  even,  sometimes,  declared  penalties  for  suffer^ 
ing  the  continuance  of  certam  weeds  I  Nothing, 
but  particukrly  cattie,  could  be  yet  bou^t 
witiiout  witnesses.  All  wrecks  fell  to  the  king, 
or  the  earl,  which  barbarous  custom,  a  littie  modi- 
fied, still  exists.  Glass  punting,  bmding,  and 
illuminating  books,  were  not  uncommon,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  were  the 
clergy.  John  of  Salisbury  compares  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  nobles  towards  musicians  to  that  of 
Nero ;  and  music  then  prospered  the  better  be* 
cause  it  was  directly  employed  in  panegyilang 
the  great,  or  in  praidng  the  fairl 

Some  of  the  husbandmen  had  Inferior  gardens, 
which,  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  wewr  pos- 
sessed by  nearly  all  the  great  monasteries,  tiiat 
b  the  time  of  Henry  L  began  to  be  built  in  tiie 
Norman  &shion.  Wifliam  of  Malmsbntj  pcr- 
ticularly  mentiona  the  guldens  tad  vlneyaids  of 
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the  vale  of  Gloucester  as  the  hest  in  all  Englahd. 
The  houses,  in  general,  were  of  wood  and  slime, 
wattled  and  covered  with  rushes.  To  hiduce  the 
eregtion  of  better  churches  and  monasteries,  the 
builders  had  a  remission  of  their  penances,  and 
were  honoured  with  fbasts,  provided  by  the  clergy ; 
on  one  of  which  occasions,  JeofTred,  abbot  of 
Croyland,  when  about  to  build  a  church,  pro- 
vided a  dinner  to  five  thousand  guests.  It 
was  oflen,  however,  remarked  by  the  monks,  that 
the  Saxons  had  mean  houses,  but  good  living; 
the  Normans  fine  houses,  but  poor  fare.  In  this 
period  the  churches,  abbeys,  and  castles,  had 
small  glass  windows:  the  walls  were  only  white- 
washed :  and  the  roo&  of  the  richest  monasteries 
were  covered  with  lead.  The  houses  of  the 
ordinary  people  were  still  made  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  sods,  straw,  or  reeds,  and  even  the 
respectable  burgesses  of  London  lived  in  places 
which  would  be  now  considered  inferior  cow- 
sheds. But  the  higher  classes,  conscious  that 
England  had  been  taken  from  its  want  of  places 
of  fortification,  built  numerous  castles,  which  were 
defended  by  the  ditch,  barbican,  moat,  and  walls, 
from  which  modem  gaols  have  been  copied.  A 
sight  of  two  or  three  of  the  castles  which  yet 
remun  at  Warwick,  Alnwick,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
would  be  better  than  pages  of  description. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  brass  founding 
began  to  be  practised  by  the  clergy ;  armour  and 
images  were  covered  with  gilt ;  jewellery  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  some  skilful  artists, 
amongst  whom  Baldwin  is  mentioned,  who  made 
several  vessels,  which  charmed  even  Adrian  IV., 
the  noted  Breakspear.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  artists  found  their  best  market  in  the  church. 
The  emigration  of  the  Flemings  advanced  the 
arts  of  weavuig  and  spinning,  but  they  were 
ordered  not  to  stretch  thehr  cloths  before  the  door ; 
they  were  required  to  make  them  of  two  ells 
wide,  as  good  in  the  middle  as  at  the  sides,  and 
none  but  black  cloth  was  to  be  sold  in  cities  and 
boroughs;  to  enforce  which  regulations  six  or 
eight  '*  honest  men  **  were  appointed,  from  whose 
inspection,  however,  some  of  the  richer  merchants 
easily  purchased  exemption.  Silks  were  worn  by 


many  of  the  nobles;  and  English  ladies  retained 
their  celebrity  for  works  of  embroidery,  by  which, 
in  patches  of  biblical  or  church  histories,  the  won- 
ders of  the  saints  proclaimed  the  triumphs  of  the 
needle;  on  which  account  the  English  ladies 
were  oflen  employed  to  make  the  sacerdotal 
dresses,  and,  sometimes,  even  those  of  the  pope. 
The  rooms  of  great  houses  were  painted  with 
histories,  wmnscotted  and  hung  with  tapestries* 
while  the  warrior  hdd  his  saddle  and  shield 
painted.  Sculpture  could  not  be  disregarded 
since  every  church  wanted  the  statue  of  Its 
patron  saint;  and  most  of  them  were  as  well 
stocked  with  Images,  as  the  niches  in  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  are  still. 
Nor  did  sculpture  rest  when  it  had  stored 
churches  with  many  a  gilded  row  of  the  "  twelve 
patriarchs,"  and  the  '*  twelve  apostles,^  the 
martyrs,  &c.,  but  it  created  files  of  angels,  with 
^t  wmgs,  and  not  seldom  dared  to  represent  the 
Almighty  himself.  Portrait  paintiilg  was  common, 
and  the  church  walls  were  generaUy  the  caiivas 
where  the  great  condescended  to  hdve  their 
images  drawn;  and  in  some  of  the  churches, 
the  grandees  not  only  had  thei^  own  full-lengths 
*'  painted  in  fresco "  (I)  on  the  walls,  but  accom- 
panied It  with  drawings  of  thehr  favourite  dogs, 
hawks,  and  horses,  with  soine  of  their  principal 
slaves ;  doubtless,  a  very  edifying  picture  for  the 
King  of  heaven.  Do  not  smile,  reader;  it  was  by 
this  art  that  the  clergy  moved  the  compassion  of 
even  kings  and  courts  to  engage  in  the  crusades ; 
for  which  purpose  Abulfeda  tells  us,  among  other 
things,  that  two  remarkable  paintings  had  a  great 
effect  in  deciding  the  oscillating  zeal  of  the 
nobles;  namely,  one  representing  Mahomet  flog- 
ging Christ,  who  was  tied  to  a  stake!  and  the 
other,  an  Arabiab  stallion,  stalmg  on  the  holy 
sepulchre. 

LB  ABNINO. 

Ilappily  for  ns  there  was  learning  enough  in 
the  monasteries  to  provide  Us  with  some  his- 
torians of  that  most  melancholy  period,  of  which 
it  may  be  useful  tti  mention  the  fbllowing  9^ 


A.D. 


A.l>. 


Ingulphus,  whose  history  extends  from  

Eadmer    • '••. 

Simeon  of  Durham  ••• • 

Richard  of  Hexham 

William  of  Malmsbury  or  Somerset 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  from  the  beginning.. 

John  of  Hexhem ; • 

Benedict  of  Peterboro* 

William  the  little 

Gervase  of  Canterbury 

Roger  de  Hoveden  (continued  BedesT)  •••• 

Matthew  Paris ... » • 

Matthew  Paris,  with  lUshangei^s  additions  ••« 

Thomas  Wykes    • 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  history  of  Ireland. 


664 

to 

1091 

1066 

«•• 

1122 

616 

*•• 

1130 

1185 

••• 

1189 

449 

4«« 

1148 

... 

1154 

1130 

•  •• 

1156 

1170 

•«. 

1192 

1066 

•  •• 

1197 

1122 

••• 

1200 

731 

••« 

1202 

1066 

•  •• 

1259 

•  •• 

1278 

1066 

•  •• 

1804 
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Of  these,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  In- 
gulphus  was  secretary  to  the  conqueror,  went  on 
the  crusades  with  seven  thousand  other  pilgrims, 
out  of  .which  only  twenty  ragged  and  &mished 
fugitives  returned.  He  removed  to  Croyland, 
where  he  wrote  his  history.  William  of  Malms- 
bury  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  most  veracious 
of  the  historians.  He  was  only,  however,  monk 
and  librarian  of  his  abbey.  Benedict,  of  Peter- 
borough, also  wrote  a  life  of  Becket,  of  whom 
John  of  Salisbury  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 
Besides  these  scholars,  there  are  others  whose 
works  are  yet  distingubhed,  as  Anselm,  Lanfranc, 
Nicholas,  Breakspear,  Ailred,  Peter  Blois,  of 
whose  works  there  are  yet  extant  sixty-five  ser- 
mons, seventeen  tracts,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirtyofour  letters.  AU  the  scholars  of  those 
times  went  to  Paris,  which,  added  to  their  fre- 
quent political  employment,  often  contributed  to 
make  their  histories  partial  and  prolix.  We  learn 
that  at  Croyland,  in  1091,  there  was  a  library  of 
nine  hundred  volumes,  and  a  beautiful  orrery. 
Original  authorship  was  a  dangerous  pursuit;  for 
if  the  writer  mentioned  the  crimes  of  the  great, 
they  crushed  him;  if  of  the  litUe,  none  read; 
and  if  of  the  clergy,  they  excommunicated  him, 
and  burnt  his  books.  Rude  poems,  without  a 
spark  of  the  great  natural  fire  which  all  good 
poetry  must  possess,  appear  to  have  been  then  a 
part  of  the  staple  literature.  From  the  specimens 
which  are  extant  they  appear  to  have  been  in- 
decently amorous,  full  of  tiny  conceits  about 
metaphysical  morality,  or  pompous  panegyric  of 
the  nobles.  These  Norman  poets  were  called 
troubadours,  and  their  productions,  romances,  from 
the  name  of  the  language  Roman-French,  in 
which  they  were  written.  Of  course,  love  songs, 
and  doggrel  hjrmns,  were  as  common  as  hawthorn 
berries ;  and,  occasionally,  satire  wrote  in  rhymes; 
but  satire  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  chief 
schools  of  learning  besides  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, where  out  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
houses  above  five  hundred  were  in  ruins  at  the 
conquest,  and  where  there  were  yet  about  three 
thousand  scholars  and  teachers,  were  the  cathe- 
dral schools  of  York,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  Win- 
chester, Saint  Alban's,  and  London.  The  monas- 
teries, of  which,  from  the  conquest  to  the  death 
of  John,  there  arose  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
new  ones,  were  the  chief  schools  of  medicine, 
no  mean  part  of  the  maxims  of  which  were  drawn 
from  the  depths  of  astrology ;  and  it  was  gene- 


rally thought  then  that  medicines  depended  more 
on  the  quarter  and  age  of  the  moon  than  on  their 
own  native  efficacy. 

The  real  scholars,  justiy  disgusted  with  the 
trash  to  which  the  Norman  jargon  had  reduced 
the  vigorous  Saxon-English,  cultivated  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  which  all  their  books,  letters,  accounts, 
sermons,  and  many  of  their  conversations  were 
expressed;  and  some  of  the  historic  writers^ 
whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  are,  by  no  mean 
judges,  thought  to  have  attained  to  an  elegance 
in  Latinity  which,  in  this  country,  has  certainly 
never  been  surpassed.  In  addition  to  Latin,  the 
knowledge  of  Arabic  was  ascribed  to  Robert  of 
Reading,  and  Adelard  of  Bath,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  whom  Latin  appears  to  have  been  then 
the  utmost  classical  acquirement,  of  which  even 
the  great  officers  of  the  court  often  did  not  know 
a  word.  The  metaphysics  and  logic  of  Aristotle 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  and  much  studied, 
even  by  the  ladies ;  which  may  account  for  that 
nice  discrimination  of  all  the  casuistry  of  feminine 
moralities,  in  which  the  romancers  make  them 
such  adepts.  But  what,  except  such  nonsense, 
could  be  expected  from  the  scholastics  who  sat  in 
solemn  debate  over  such  themes  as  what  is  the 
substantial  form  of  sound?  what  is  the  essence 
of  universals?  can  angels  pass  from  one  point  to 
another  without  passing  through  intermediate 
space?  does  the  body  of  Christ  ut  or  stand  in 
heaven?  in  short,  the  best  intellects  of  the  age 
were  employed  in  the  ethereal  fooleries  of  that 
real  metaphysician  Aristotle ;  and  though  John 
of  Salisbury,  with  a  manly  eloquence,  and  often  a 
two-edged  wit,  denounced  and  exposed  such 
follies,  the  practice  was  continued,  to  the  infinite 
detriment  of  all  the  sciences,  but  especially  to 
that  of  theology.  Canon  law,  which  had  special 
attractions  for  the  clergy,  came  into  fiatshion,  and 
at  the  discovery  of  the  Justinian  code,  the  Roman 
law  began  to  be  studied.  Geometry,  medidne, 
and  astronomy,  were  but  littie  known,  and  arith- 
metic less  studied;  while  the  astrologer  was 
caressed  in  every  family  of  consequence,  as  the 
most  important  guest,  until  in  September,  1186, 
having  in  an  almanac  ventured,  from  their  equivo- 
cal prognostications,  to  foretell  a  dreadful  stoma, 
which  never  happened,  they  fell  into  temporary 
neglect  For  the  people  had  prepared  for  the 
evii,  with  a  three  days  fast,  which  was  Texa- 
tiously  of  no  consequent  use. 


CATS. 


ARTICLE   II. 


Wb  can  fully  participate  in  the  wondrous  looks  I  garden  of  Eden  was  first  cUstuibed  by  the  loud 
of  surprised  astonishment  which  onr  "  first  pa- 1  and  unruly  love-chaunt  of  a  Cat,  How  must  "soft 
rents**  dbplayed  when  the  solemn  silence  of  the  I  fear**  have  disturbed  their  *' identic  breasts,*  when 
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the  •*  peace  •  of  the  land  was  "  broken,"  and  no 
policeman  was  at  hand  to  quell  the  boisterous 
brawlers :  how  they  must  have  exchanged  looks 
of  dire  wonder  and  dismay  when  listening  to  the 
chords  of  music  thus  discordantly  strung  by  the 
first  cat-chorus  that  ever  woke  the  infant  world — 
how  dread  must  have  been  the  din — how  fright- 
ened they  must  have  been — ^how  spell-bound  by 
the  fearful  voice  of  misrule  that  then  reigned 
— ^how  utterly  confounded  their  senses  by  this 
stunning  ** confusion  of  tongues,"  "ere  Babel  was" 
— and  how  provoked  Adam  must  have  felt  if  the 
**  voice  of  sound*  was  first  heard  when  he  and  Eve 
were  in  their  "  first  sleep."  Knowing,  as  we  do, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Curtis,  "  that  the  ear  is  an 
instrument  delicately  tuned,"  we  wonder  it  was 
not  put  out  of  tune  on  the  instant,  and  deaf- 
ness been  the  future  lot  of  the  '*  first-bom  paur." 
Our  surprise  is,  that  both  their  tympani  were  not, 
in  newspaper  language,  "  shivered  all  to  atoms  " 
by  the  reverberating  chorus  of  swelling  sounds. 
How  unlike  the  "  dulcet  notes "  to  which  they 
had  ever  been  accustomed  from  *'  bird  and  brook." 
In  truth,  it  must  have  been  a  sad  "  falling  off" 
in  harmony,  and  whenever  we  revert,  in  thought, 
to  these  "  past  times,"  we  pity  our  "  parents." 

We  have  already  presumed  upon  the  proba- 
bility that  when  cats  were  bom  "a  parte  post,** 
rats  must  have  been  bom  "  a  parte  ante,"  The 
purposes  for  which  their  relative  births  were 
fixed  at  different  periods  of  time  may  (as  the  case 
may  happen  to  be)  or  not  have  been  divulged  to 
them.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  ascertain  this 
fact  for  a  trath,  but  we  are  inclined  to  reckon 
our  ignorance  of  this  matter  as  our  greatest  bliss, 
and  profess  not,  therefore,  to  question  the 
planets  about  it  Joy  and  terror  have  never,  we 
conceive,  been  more  aptly  pourtrayed  that  when 
first  they  met  as  mond  and  physical  antagonists 
in  the  relative  persons  of  Cat  and  Rat.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  Grimalkin  largely  swelling  out  under 
the  infiuence  of  hitherto  unknown  sensibilities  of 
force  and  power  and  longing  enjoyment  for  a 
meal  of  ratVmeat ;  her  whole  mind  enkindling 
under  the  feeling  of  a  foretaste  for  a  yet  unrelished 
delicacy ;  her  mouth  watering,  and  her  heart  pant- 
ing for  the  savoury  odour  and  the  rich  gravy  of  an 
underdone  rat-steak,  the  picking  the  bones,  the 
digging  out  the  marrow  with  her  claw  for  a  spoon, 
the  tit-bits,the  savoury  relish,  the  stew-like  warmth, 
the  gravy  oozing  into  the  skin  for  a  natural 
dripping-pan,  and  the  lapping  up,  and  the  smack- 
ing the  lips,  when  the  delicious  meal  was  over, 
the  long  remaining  afier-ta;>te  of  savoury  relish 
remainuig  upon  the  tongue,  the  fully  enlarged 
feeling  of  •*  having  had  enough"  newly  deve- 
loping itself  just  beneath  the  ribs,  on  the  right 
side  where  the  stomach  lies — all  these  "pleasure^ 
able  delights,"  aye,  and  many  more  than  these, 
must  have  passed  with  a  hop  and  skip  step 
through  the  brain  of  the  first  cat  on  her  first 
ijntroductton  to  a  member  of  the  rat  coqununity. 


And  then  the  "  preparing  for  battle  " — the  sharp 
eye,  the  set  and  stiffened  whisker,  the  gradually 
unfolding  claw,  the  stiff  bur,  the  swellijig  tail, 
the  set  and  expanded  paw  on  which  to  start 
fairly  for  the  fight ;  and  then  the  spring,  the  leap, 
tHe  bound,  and,  in  an  instant,  claw,  and  fang, 
and  tooth,  were  deeply  digging  into  the  "  fiesh 
and  blood"  of  rat's- meat.  Of  the  feelings  of 
"  the  opposite  party,"  it  is  not  our  business  here 
to  speak  ;  we  shall  reserve  what  we  have  to  say 
on  this  head  for  another  opportunity,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  catastrophe  attending 
the  first  slaughter  only  stimulated  the  ''oppressor" 
to  further  acts  of  violence ;  and  from  this  acci- 
dental introduction,  as  it  were,  to  '*  a  good  thing," 
a  desire  for  a  further  and  closer  intimacy  was 
awakened  ;  but  when  this  was  repelled,  destruc- 
tion took  the  place  of  desire,  slaughter  termi- 
nated where  castigation  had  begun,  and  a  fierce 
cat-crusade  was  forthwith  established ;  holy  al- 
liances were  formed,  between  Toms  and  Tab- 
bies, quadrapartite  treatises  signed,  and  an  ex- 
terminating war,  "offensive  and  defensive,"  was 
forthwith  commenced  against  the  tribes  that 
dwell  in  wainscot-holes  and  hay-lofts.  The 
"nooks  and  comers"  of  Eden  were  converted 
into  battle-plains,  slaughter  was  made  in  seclu- 
sion, and  carnage  and  cruelty  reigned  where 
peace  had  formerly  been  wont  to  dwell.  The 
long  lasting  animosity  and  uproar  between  the 
"  contending  parties  "  scattered  dread  and  dismay 
amongst  the  greater  creatures  who  looked  on. 
Doves  and  young  pigeons  were  scared  out  of 
their  very  senses ;  young  chickens  caught  the 
croop  and  died ;  and  thus  the  first  "  slaughter  of 
the  innocents"  was  caused  by  a  cat. 

We  may,  however,  rest  tolerably  sure  of  the 
&ct,  that  if  Noah  took  a  male  and  female  of  every 
animal  species  with  him  into  the  ark,  that  cats 
were  among  the  number.  We  know  not  how 
these  gentle  creatures  deported  themselves  in 
those  days,  but  this  we  know,  that  a  week's  resi- 
dence at  the  treadmill  villa,  at  Brixton,  would  be 
positive  happiness  to  us,  when  compared  with 
the  forty  day's  close  confinement  in  a  box  with  a 
cat.  The  bare  consideration  of  it  brings  upon 
us  a  fit  of  shiverings.  The  golden  age  of  Cat- 
hood  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs  m 
Egypt,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  feline  tribes  then, 
and  verily  they  made  fine  hay  whilst  it  lasted. 
Nice  fat  and  sleek  creatures  they  must  have  been, 
backs  of  richest  black  and  tortoise-shell  fur,  and 
fine  electric  sparks  they  doubtless  gave  out  when 
some  unlucky  Egyptian  curry-combed  their  backs 
the  wrong  way  in  the  dark.  A  fine  array  of 
whiskers  there  must  have  been  then,  horizontal, 
long,  white,  straight,  and  pointed ;  curls  they 
doubtless  turned  up  their  noses  at,  in  downright 
disdain ;  Egyptian  cats  might  do  this,  we  never 
knew  an  English  cat  attempt  so  bold  a  feat  with 
her  nose.  It  must  have  been  a  very  difficult 
thing  (Q  brin^  such  an  array  of  cats  as  Thebes  or 
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Memphis  must  then  have  shown,  into  any  thing 
like  positive  order  or  subjection ;  there  must  have 
reigned  sad  confusion  at  times  in  cat-land  ;  dread- 
ful disasters'-  and  rampant-riots  must  have  fre- 
quently been  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  cat-con- 
stabulary must  have  had  hard  work  of  it;  there 
must  have  been  numberless  clawings  and  scratch- 
ings  on  both  sides.  A  cat  when  she  is  drunk, 
and  in  good  fighting  condition,  is  all  head  and 
tail,  and,  by  a  tremendous  feat  of  harlequinade, 
they  somehow  manage  to  make  both  ends,  that  is, 
head  and  tail,  to  meet,  and  bring  them  to  bear  with 
terrific  and  overbearing  violence  upon  their  enemy. 
Verily,  cats  had  a  fine  time  of  it  in  those  **  olden 
'  living  in  temples,  and  being  made  much 


of,  they  doubtless  gave  themselves  many  airs  and 
graces  upon  state  occasions,  and  would  not  have 
scrupled,  we  dare  to  say,  to  scratch  king  Fharaoh*s 
eyes  out,  if  they  had  felt  a  wish  to  do  so.  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  much  to  be  felt  for,  and  we  have 
often  pitied  him,  when  reflecting  upon  the  num- 
berless scratches  which  his  back  must  have  shown, 
when  engaged  in  some  uncongenial  combat  with 
his  cat  subjects,  who,  like  many  of  their  betters, 
when  enraged,  would  Ibten  neither  to  colloquy 
nor  parley.  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown,"  says  the  adage  in  our  days—**  Uneasy 
sits  the  king  that  keepeth  cats,"  must  have  been 
the  adage  hi  the  days  of  our  friend  Pharaoh. 

Ephon. 


A  SKETCH. 


B7  J.  O.  PBRCIVAL. 


[Of  tbe  numerous  writers  of  that  rich  ami  graceful 
poetry  Dfhich  distinguishes  the  modem  literature  of  America, 
there  are  none  whose  genius  is  more  lofty  or  moro  em- 
phatically pooiic  than  that  of  J.  O.  PerciTaL  Even  in  the 
earlier  days  of  school-boy  youth  tho  hidden  fire  struggled 
within  him,  and  ho  soon  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
his  friends  and  companions  by  thewonderfnl  quickness  wliich 
ho  displayed  in  acquiring  languages.  Throughout  his  earlier 
years  ho  was  in  his  temper  and  character  timid,  sensitive, 
and  affectionate ;  mild  And  softly  gentle  in  all  his  actions,  and 
shrinking  sensibly  from  that  ron(^  and  joyous  hilarity  which 
pro-eminciitly  distinguishes  tho  gladness  and  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  the  youthful  heart.  As  be  grew  up,  he  par- 
ticularly directed  his  talents  to  Uie  study  of  chemistry  and 
botany;  whilst  his  acquirements  in  every  branch  of  general 
knowledge  and  literature,  including  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, increased.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of 
poetiy,  from  which  we  shall  occasionally  select  the  best 
q)ecimens  for  our  Miscellany.  Tho  following  ^  Sketch  " 
describes  a  scene  in  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  was 
written  in  a  miserable  apartment  in  the  suburbs  of  New  Vork, 
whilst  Percival  was  suffering  from  tho  pangs  of  hunger :  it 
was  sold^  for  About  thirty  shillings,  to  tho  Editor  of  an 
American  newspaper.] 

"  Night 
Wag  far  upon  its  watches,  and  the  voice 
Of  nature  bad  no  sound.    The  piure  blae  sky 
Was  fair  and  lovely,  and  the  many  stars 
Looked  down  in  tranquil  beauty  on  anearth 
That  smiled  in  sweetest  summer.     She  looked  out 
Through  the  raised  window,  and  the  sheeted  bay 
Lay  in  a  quiet  sleep  below,  And  shdn^ 
With  the  pale  beam  of  midnight.    All  was  still, 
And  the  white  sail,  that  o'er  the  distant  stream 
Moved  with  so  slow  ^  pace,  it  seemed  to  rest. 
Fixed  in  the  glassy  water,  and  with  care 
Shunned  the  dark  den  of  pestilence,  and  stole 
Fearfully  from  the  tainted  gale  that  breathed 
Softly  along  the  crisping  wave ;  that  sail 
Hung  loosely  on  its  yaid,  and,  as  it  flapped, 
Caught  moving  undiUations  from  the  light. 
That  silently  came  down,  and  gave  the  hills, 
And  spires,  and  walls,  and  roofs,  a  tint  so  pale. 
Death  seemed  on  all  the  landscape— but  so  still, 
Who  would  have  thought  that  any  thing  but  peace 
And  beauty  had  a  dw^ling  there  1    The  world 
Had  gone,  and  life  was  not  within  those  ynHh ; 
Only  a  few,  who  lingered  ftilntly  on, 
Waiting  the  moment- of  departuru ;  or 
Sat  tending  at  thdr  pillows^  with  a  lovo 


So  strong  it  mastered  fear — and  they  were  few, 

And  she  was  one — and  In  a  lonely  house, 

Far  from  all  sight  and  sound  of  living  thing. 

She  watched  the  eouch  of  him  she  loved,  and  drew 

Contagion  from  the  lips  that  were  to  her 

Still  beautiful  as  roses,  though  so  pale 

They  seemed  like  a  thin  snow-curL     All  was  still, 

And  even  so  deeply  hushed,  the  low,  filint  breathy 

That  trembling  gasped  away,  came  through  the  mght 

As  a  loud  sound  of  awe.    She  passed  her  hand 

Over  those  quivering  lips  that  ever  grew 

Paler  and  colder,  as  the  only  sign 

To  ten  her  life  still  lingered :  it  went  out— 

And  her  heart  sunk  within  her,  when  the  last 

Weak  sigh  of  life  was  over,  and  the  room 

Seemed  like  a  vaulted  sepulchre,  ao  lone      . 

She  dared  not  look  around ;  and  the  light  wind 

That  played  among  the  leaves  and  flowers  that  grew 

Still  freshly  at  her  window,  and  vraved  back 

The  curtahi  with  a  rustUng  sound,  to  her, 

In  her  intense  abstiaetlon,  seemed  the  voiee 

Of  a  departed  spirit.    Then  she  heard— 

At  least  in  fancy  heard— a  whisper  breathe 

Close  at  her  ear,  and  tell  her  all  was  done, 

And  her  fond  loves  were  ended*     She  had  watehfed 

Until  her  love  grew  maolyt  and  she  cheeked 

The  tears  that  came  to  flow,  and  nerved  her  heart 

To  the  last  solemn  duty.    With  a  hand 

That  trembled  not,  she  closed  the  fallen  lid,    ^^^ 

And  pressed  the  lips,  and  gave  them  one  hmg  nis- 

Then  decently  spread  over  all  a  shroud  f 

And  sitting  with  a  look  of  lingering  kyve« 

Intense  in  tearless  passion,  rose  at  length. 

And  pressing  both  her  hands  upon  her  brow. 

Gave  loose  to  all  her  gushing  rricf  In  showeri. 

Which,  as  a  fountain  sealed  tSS  it  had  swelled 

To  its  last  fulness,  now  gave  way  and  flowed 

In  a  deep  stream  of  sorrow.    She  mw  calffii 

And  partmg  back  the  curtains,  looked  abroad 

Upon  the  moonlight  loveliness,  all  sank 

In  one  unbroken  silence,  save  the  moan 

From  the  lone  room  of  death,  or  the  dull  soaad 

Of  the  slow  moving  hearse.    The  homes  of  tarn 

Were  now  all  desolate,  and  daikneas  t]iefe» 

And  solitude  and  silence  took  their  seat 

In  the  deserted  streets,  as  If  the  wing 

Of  a  destroyhig  aogd  had  gone  I7, 

And  hlasted  aH  exUtenoe,  and  had  ahangefl 

The  gay»  tiw  bssy^  and  tiia  cmwded  mark 

To  one  cold,  speM^dM  dty  of  tha  dead. 
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ATHENS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  PERICLES. 


It  was  during  the  days  of  Pericles  that  those 
glorious  fabrics  progressed  which  seemed,  as  Plu- 
tarch gracefully  expresses  it,  endowed  with  the 
bloom  of  a  perennial  youth.  Still  the  houses  of 
private  citizens  remained  simple  and  unadorned ; 
still  were  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular ;  and 
even  centuries  afterwards,  a  stranger  entering 
Athens  would  not  at  first  have  recognised  the 
claims  of  the  mistress  of  Grecian  art.  But  to 
the  homeliness  of  her  common  thoroughfares  and 
private  mansions,  the  magnificence  of  her  public 
edifices  now  made  a  dazzling  contrast.  The 
Acropolis,  that  towered  above  the  homes  and 
thoroughfares  of  men,  a  spot  too  sacred  for 
human  habitation,  became — to  use  a  proverbial 
phrase—"  a  city  of  the  gods."  The  citizen  was 
every  where  to  be  reminded  of  the  majesty  of 
the  state ;  his  patriotism  was  to  be  increased  by 
the  pride  in  her  beauty ;  his  taste  to  be  elevated 
by  the  spectacle  of  her  splendour.  Thus  flocked 
to  Athens  all  who,  throughout  Greece,  were 
eminent  in  art.  Sculptors  and  architects  vied 
with  each  other  in  adorning  the  young  empress 
of  the  seas ;  then  rose  the  masterpieces  of  Phi- 
dias,  of  CalHnates,  of  Mnesicles,  which,  even 
either  in  their  broken  remains,  or  in  the  feeble 
copies  of  imitators  less  inspired,  still  command 
so  intense  a  wonder,  and  furnish  models  so  im- 
mortal. And  if,  so  to  speak,  their  bones  and 
relics  excite  our  awe  and  envy,  as  testifying  of  a 
lovelier  and  grander  race,  which  the  deluge  of 
time  has  swept  away,  what,  in  that  day,  must 
have  been  their  brilliant  effect,  unmutilated  in 
their  fair  proportions,  fresh  in  all  their  linea- 
ments and  hues?  For  their  beauty  was  not 
limited  to  the  symmetry  of  arch  and  column,  nor 
their  materials  confined  to  the  marbles  of  Pente- 


licus  and  Paros.  Even  the  exterior  of  the  tem- 
ples glowed  with  the  richest  harmony  of  colours, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  purest  gold ;  an 
atmosphere  peculiarly  favourable  both  to  the 
display  and  the  preser^'ation  of  art,  permitted  to 
external  pediments  and  friezes  all  the  minute- 
ness of  ornament,  all  the  brilliancy  of  colours, 
such  as  in  the  interior  of  Italian  churches  may 
yet  be  seen,  vitiated,  in  the  last,  by  a  gaudy  and 
barbarous  taste.  Nor  did  the  Athenians  spare 
any  cost  upon  the  works  that  were — ^like  the 
tombs  and  tripods  of  their  heroes — to  be  the  monu- 
ments of  a  nation  to  distant  ages,  and  to  transmit 
the  most  irrefragable  proof  "  that  the  power  of 
ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle  legend.**  The 
whole  democracy  were  animated  with  the  passion 
of  Pericles;  and  when  Phidias  recommended 
marble  as  a  cheaper  material  than  ivory  for  the 
great  statue  of  Minerva,  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  ivory  was  preferred  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  assembly.  Thus,  whether  it  were  extra- 
vagance or  magnificence,  the  blame  in  one  case, 
the  admiration  in  another,  rests  not  more  with 
the  minister  than  with  the  populace.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  those  works, 
that  they  were  entirely  the  creations  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  without  the  people,  Pericles  could  not  have 
built  a  temple  or  engaged  a  sculptor.  The 
miracles  of  that  day  resulted  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  population  yet  young,  full  of  the  first  ardour 
for  the  beautiful,  dedicating  to  the  state,  as  to  a 
mistress,  the  trophies  honourably  won,  or  the 
treasures  injuriously  extorted,  and  uniting  the 
resources  of  a  nation  with  the  energy  of  an  indi- 
vidual, because  the  toil,  the  cost,  were  borne  by 
those  who  succeeded  to  the  enjoyment  and  arro- 
gated the  glory. — Bulwer's  Athens, 


HEMLOCK,  THE  POISON  OF  SOCRATES. 

SECOND    ARTICLE. 


LiNNiEus  and  Lamarck  believed  the  hemlock, 
Haller  and  others  that  a  composition  of  different 
herbs,  was  the  Greek  poison ;  and,  more  latterly, 
Fodere  has  investigated  the  subject.  The  details 
of  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  they  are  sufilciently 
mmute,  have  led  medical  men  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  means  which 
were  employed. 

We  have  had  handed  down  to  us  a  dialogue, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Plato,  between  two  of  the 
friends  of  Socrates,  one  of  whom  was  present  on 
the  sad  occasion,  and  from  whom  this  remnant 
of  antiquity  takes  its  name — Phoedo.  This  dia- 
logue is  a  beautiful  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  the  great  heathen  philosopher ;  his  words,  his 
thoughts,  bis  actions,  are  touchingly  recorded ; 


and  Cicero  declares  that  he  never  read  it  without 
shedding  tears.  We  learn  the  names  of  the 
friends  of  Socrates,  who,  by  permission  of  the 
magistrates,  spent  the  last  sad  day  with  their 
revered  preceptor,  listening  to  the  beauteous  dis- 
course on  life  and  immortality,  which  he  pro- 
nounced on  this  the  eve  of  his  departure  hence. 
We  are  particularly  informed  of  the  absence  of 
his  scholar  Plato,  in  consequence  of  indisposition. 
Early  in  the  morning  Phcedo  and  his  companions 
sought  the  prison  in  which  Socrates  had  for  some 
time  been  confined.  His  fetters  were  just  re- 
movedf  the  magistrates  having  announced  to  him 
that  he  must  that  day  imdergo  the  punishment 
which  their  folly  had  pronounced.  They  found 
him  with  his  wife ;  and  their  entrance  made  her 
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lamentations  again  burst  out.  At  the  request  of 
Socrates  she  was  removed,  together  with  one  of 
her  children  that  had  accompanied  her.  The 
sensation  of  pleasure  which  followed  the  removal 
of  the  pressure  of  the  fetters,  drew  forth  from  the 
suiferer  some  philosophic  observations,  which 
were  followed  by  a  long  and  beautiful  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  unlawfulness  of  suicide,  upon  the 
conviction  that  dwells  on  the  mind  of  a  future 
state,  the  reasoning  that  had  led  him  to  such  a 
conclusion,  and  upon  the  immortality  and  inde- 
structibility of  the  human  soul.  In  the  micl^t  of 
a  long  train  of  exquisite  argument,  to  which  he 
b  excited  by  the  remarks  of  his  attached  and 
admiring  pupils,  he  was  warned  by  Crito,  one  of 
his  favourite  disciples,  that  he  ought  to  speak  as 
little  as  possible,  for  that  the  person  whose  duty 
it  was  to  make  ready  the  pobon,  had  previously 
told  him,  that  any  discussion  or  argument  would 
most  probably  overheat  the  system,  and  that 
those  who  had  not  observed  caution,  had  been 
obliged  to  repeat  two  or  three  tunes  the  dose  of 


poison.  Socrates  continued  his  philosophic  dis- 
course, merely  observing  that  the  executioner 
had  only  his  duty  to  perform,  whether  it  was 
three  or  more  doses  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
give.  He  resumed  the  even  tenour  of  his  way» 
and,  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately reasoned  upon  the' life  of  man,  con- 
vincing his  auditors  that  the  great  end  and  aim 
of  the  philosopher's  life,  is  to  learn  to  die.  He 
maintained  his  opinions,  though  closely  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  who 
eagerly  listened  to  every  word  that  dropped  from 
one  to  whom  they  so  long  had  been  taught  to 
look  as  "  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.* 
As  the  evening  drew  on  he  retired  to  seek  the 
bathing-room,  where  he  prepared  himself,  by 
ablutions,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  render  the 
attendance  of  the  females  (who  usually  washed 
the  body  after  life  had  departed)  unnecessary. 
Here  some  of  his  children  were,  for  the  last  time* 
introduced  to  his  presence. 


LOVE,  FAME,  AND  HEAVEN. 

[The  fingen  tbat  traced  the  foUowing  beautiful  ttuaaa  are  cold  In  the  grave,  and  the  imagination  that  oonmved 
them  is  now  ranging  through  the  glorious  paradise  of  a  brighter  world ;  that  heaven  of  which  it  dreamed  is  now  ita 
home.  The  fair  writer — ^who  has  left  hehind  her  seyeral  manuscript  volumes  of  original  composition,  chiefly  poetical — 
died  at  the  age  of  seventeen—  so  transient  are  the  dearest  possessions  of  earth.  We  can  only  exclaim,  ai  they  vanbh 
from  our  sight,  **  Avct  tUque  valeT'] 

I  DRi  AM T  of  love,  I  dreamt  of  love,  and  doted  on  my  dream, 

For  to  my  heart  of  trusting  faith  a  beacon  did  it  seem ; 

A  soul  th'  Eternal's  breath  had  lit,  a  pulse  of  living  fire, 

Whose  throb  went  through  the  universe,  and  never  could  expire. 

Too  soon  I  found,  too  soon  I  found,  the  vision  could  not  last— 

'Tfras  human,  'twas  a  mockery, — ^my  dream  of  bliss  was  past : 

The  lightning  was  within  my  heart,  and  left  but  ashes  there, 

Then  came  a  voice  upon  my  soul — **  Where  is  thy  day-dream,  where  ?" 

I  dreamt  of  fame,  I  dreamt  of  fame, — a  dream  of  glorious  pride ; 
A  thousand  voices  bail*d  me  "  Great  1 "  in  one  impetuous  tide ; 
A  thousand  spirits  bent  to  mine,  a  thousand  greetings  poured, 
To  hail  me  as  their  idol-one,  their  spirit's  sceptred  lord  ; 
•  But  soon  my  heart  was  parch'd  with  light,  and  thirsted  for  the  stream 
Of  peace  and  love,  that  could  not  live  beneath  that  fiery  beam  ; 
My  soul  was  sick  with  glare  and  praise,  and  panted  for  the  rest 
The  weary  spirit  finds  alone  in  some  fond  human  breast : 
I  turned  with  loathing  from  the  sound  of  praise  that  round  me  rose, 
I  would  have  given  it  all  fbr  that  sweet  voice  affection  knows ; 
I  msh'd  to  BoHtade  to  hide  my  writhing  heart's  dmair, 
And  through  the  gloom  those  accents  thriU'd— **  Where  is  thy  day-dream,  where?** 

I  dreamt  of  heaven,  I  dreamt  of  heaven,— my  agony  was  stilled, 

A  voice  of  comfort  and  of  peace  my  inmost  spirit  thrilled — 

A  murmur  like  a  mother's  voice  when  on  her  shielding  breast 

She  soothes  the  wUd  and  passionate  cry  of  infancy  to  rest. 

The  whirlwind  of  my  soul  was  hush'd,  my  heart's  dark  tempest  flown. 

It  seem'd  as  though  a  pitying  hand  had  claim'd  me  for  its  own. 

Had  hushed  the  fever  of  my  brain,  had  soothed  my  wild  despair, 

And  murmur'd  with  its  voice  of  love—*'  Where  are  thy  Borrows,  where  ?** 

COMSTAMTIA, 
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REVIEW. 


Obtervatimu  on  the  PrettrvaUon  qf  Health  in  It^fancy, 
romik^  Mankood,  and  Agi.  By  Jo^n  Harrison 
Curtis.    *" 


Thr  world  we  inhabit  is  composed  of  two  large 
daases  of  hnmaii  beisga ;  one  of  these  knows  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  other  does  not  know  him.  The  first  dags 
oomprises  a  large  nomber  of  her  majesty's  faithful 
liege  subjects,  men,  women,  and  children.  If  they 
take  their  central  point  in  Soho-sqnare,  and  radiate 
thence  orer  a  space  of  fifty  miles  in  erery  direction, 
they  cannot  traverse  a  solitary  square  inch  of  ground 
where  Mr.  Cnrtis's  footsteps  have  not  been;  they  dare 
not,  on  their  consciences,  affirm  that  the  soles  of  their 
shoes  oorer  a  single  spot  of  which  they  can  say  it  is 
harren ;  for  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  Mr.  Curtis  maketh 
all  things  rich  and  fruitftU.  We  know  not  whether  he 
takes  a  bath  in  the  Nile  occasionally  or  not,  but  of  a 
truth  his  mind  oreiflows  in  books  like  that  river  in 
wares ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  his  latest  published 
▼ohime ;  to  introduce  the  excellent  contents  of  which 
to  our  numerous  readers,  is  the  especial  purpose  which 
we  have  in  view  in  writing  this  article.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  this  pleasing  task,  we  must  hare  a  few 
words  with  that  second  clsss  of  human  beings  to  whom 
we  have  alluded — those  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Curtis. 
Some  one  who  understood  mankind  before  we  did,  has 
■aid  that  they  are  all  fools ;  and  it  is  of  those  included 
in  this  latter  denomination  that  this  class  are  chiefly 
composed.  It  were,  indeed,  a  hard  task  to  penetrate 
the  tough  bide  of  ignorance  which  covers  these  per- 
■ons ;  but,  for  the  benefit  they  will  for  ever  hereafter 
derive  when  we  shall  have  made  known  to  them  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  willing 
to  write  till  our  fingers  turn  up  stumps. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  minority  of  those 
who  may  peruse  this  article  belong  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons whom  we  are  now  addressing ;  but  we  believe 
that  many  of  their  friends  may ;  for  amongst  every 
man's  firiends  there  are,  and  ever  must  be,  some  fools. 
We  have  one  fool  whom,  in  the  world's  language,  we 
eall  friend;  nor  will  his  first  appellation  be  considered 
in  any  way  inappropriate  by  our  readers,  when  we 
inform  them  that  he  looks  upon  the  respected  author 
whose  work  we  are  now  noticing,  as  nothing  better 
nor  worse  than  a  quack.  Since  the  period  when  he 
first  broached  this  theory,  we  have  not  scrupled  to 
Rumber  him  amongst  those  whose  brains  are  gone  in 
Search  of  an  employer.  Ignorant  people  cannot  help 
hearing  much  of  Mr.  Curtis ;  and  not  having  much 
sense  to  guide  them,  they  forthwith  imagine  him  to 
be  a  sort  of  nonsuch,  whom  it  is  worth  living  for  to 
behold  once  in  a  life-time ;  they  look  upon  him  as  a 
wonder,  a  genius,  a  doctor,  a  modem  anthropophagus, 
and  we  know  not  what  besides.  Now  let  us,  in  sober 
earnest,  sssure  all  such  simple-minded  people,  that 
Mr.  Curtis  is  neither  one  nor  other  of  these ;  he  aspires 
not  so  high,  he  looks  not  for  a  habitation  in  the  hea- 
ven of  their  invention ;  he  is  ss  plain  and  honest  a 
gentleman  as  may  be  met  with  any  day  between  Soho- 
square  and  the  Strand ;  along  the  intermediate  peram- 
bulations of  which  he  may  be  frequently  seen.  He 
dresses  like  other  people,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary ;  his  coat  is  niade  by  Stults,  his  waistcoat  by 
Buckmaster,  and  his  trowsers  by  Nugee ;  Jupp  Bup- 
plies  his  hats,  and  James,  of  Charing,  cross,  his  shirts. 
Hit  tradesmen  are  genteel;  so,  indeed,  is  he.  He 
understands  eyes  and  ears  better,  perhsps,  than  most 
people.  When  at  home  he  sits  in  sn  acoustic  chair, 
most  meritoriously  contrived  and  designed  by  himself; 
and  when  his  leisure  will  permit,  be  Is  one  of  the  most 


pertinacious  perusers  of  "  Ward*M  Misceliany,"  Hav- 
ing said  ^us  much  of  our  author,  we  end  by  cordially 
and  sincerely  wishing  each  and  all  of  our  readers  to 
visit  him  at  his  own  house,  where,  every  morning,  he 
will,  with  the  most  gentlemanlike  politeness  and  ur- 
banity, receive  both  their  coin  and  their  company. 

But  what  of  the  book  before  us  ?  Why,  we  have 
much  to  say  of  its  merits  and  its  value,  boUi  in  a  lite- 
rary and  medical  point  of  view.  The  aim  which  the 
author  has  had  before  him  has  been  to  sift  snd  gamer 
from  the  immense  mass  of  experience  which  he  has 
had,  the  best  and  most  profitable  lessons  for  the  sup- 
port, preservation,  and  long  continuance  of  health 
under  every  variety  of  age,  dimate,  and  constitution. 
Life,  through  all  its  varying  periods  of  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  and  age,  are  brought  under  notice  and 
review ;  its  lights  and  shadows,  of  health  and  disease, 
are  skilfully  pourtrayed  with  reference  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  one,  and  prevention  of  the  other. 

In  the  chapter  on  Infancy  we  recognise  the  various 
topics  of  lactation,  clothing,  cleanliness,  temperature, 
respiration,  and  sleep.  Youth  is  brought  under  our 
notice  in  a  passing  review  of  the  subject  of  indigestion, 
which  has  received  a  more  honourable  notice,  and  has 
been  more  faithfully  chronicled  than,  perhaps,  all  the 
other  diseases  of  the  human  frame  put  together.  We 
recognise  nothing  remarkably  new  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  fertile  subject  is  here  treated,  yet  sufficient 
notice  for  every  purpose  of  prevention  is  bestowed 
upon  it.  To  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Curtis  makes  on 
the  subject  of  exercise,  at  the  period  of  life  when  all 
its  physical  and  mental  energies  are  undergoing  a 
daily  and  progressive  development,  we  give  our  most 
sincere  and  cordial  assent;  nor  should  we  have  felt 
it  a  task  to  peruse  the  remarks  which  he  has  so  judi- 
ciously made  on  this  subject,  had  they  extended  over 
a  larger  number  of  pages. 

The  chapter  on  Maturity  opens  with  some  vsluable 
remarks  respecting  diet,  both  of  a  liquid  and  solid 
kind.  We  shall  extract  some  of  these,  removing  from 
them  many  of  their  fitnetiontd  and  organic  incongru- 
ities, which,  however  learned  the  general  class  of 
readers  in  the  present  day  may  be,  are  terms  which, 
we  can  assure  our  author,  are  still  caviare  to  the 
miUxon  :— 

"  Although  the  quantity  of  food  is  one  of  the  most  fanportant 
matters  connected  with  it,  yet  it  is,  mt  the  sune  time,  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  substances  differ  widely  In  their  digestible  and 
nutritious  qualities;  on  accouut  of  which,  some  kinds  of  food 
are  to  be  preferred  to  others,  and  some  to  be  wholly  abstained 
ftom,  by  those  whose  digestive  oqians  are  in  any  way  imnalred. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  plainer  the  food  the  better.  Condiments 
serve  only  to  stimulate  and  prolong  the  appetite  after  the  wants 
of  the  body  have  been  supplied,  and  are  thus  the  causes  of  indi- 
gestion and  other  maladies. 

'*  It  is  commonly  thought,  that  without  an  abundant  supply 
of  animsl  food  it  ia  impossible  to  be  strong  or  healthy.  Some 
animal  food  is,  in  our  northern  climate,  undoubtedly  necessary; 
but  that  its  importance  is  too  highly  rated  will  be  evident,  when 
we  consider  that  the  Irish  peasants  live  almost  exclusively  upon 
potatoes;  the  East  Indians  upon  rice;  the  Italian  makes  his 
dinner  upon  bread,  wine,  and  a  few  figs;  and  that  the  French 
consume  far  less  butcher's  meat  than  we  do.  A  substantial 
meal  once  a  day  is,  in  general,  enough  of  animal  food.  The 
time  of  eating,  as  well  aa  the  quantity  of  food,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  appetite  indicating  the  wants  of  the  system ;  for 
there  is,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  a  tendency  to  periodicity, 
which  makes  it  both  easy  and  advantageous  to  adopt  fl  ved  timet 
for  supplying  his  wants. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  an  interval  of  fk-om  five  to  six  hours 
should  elapse  between  the  meals ;  but  this  must,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  and  depend  upon  the  appetite. 
Persons  engaged  in  business  fluently  do  themselves  much 
mischief  by  disregarding  its  monitions,  amidst  the  bustle  and 
excitements  of  trade.  After  a  time,  it  is  true,  the  appetite  sub- 
sides ;  but  the  necessity  for  food  is  not  thereby  removed*  It  Is 
no  unusual  thing  for  a  merchant  to  breakfkat  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  ride  several  miles  to  towoi  and  return  to  dine 
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in  the  evcnlnp  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  without  having, 
during  all  this  time,  ate  any  thing.  This  long  fasting  is  injur!. 
ou«,  and  the  subsequent  full  meal  still  more  so.  In  such  cases 
•  luncheon  ought  certainly  to  be  taken,  which  may  consist  of 
a  hard  biscuit. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  liquid  food. 

"  The  fluids  of  the  -body  are  continually  diminishing,  by 
«neans  of  secretion  and  exhalation ;  these  the  health  of  the 
ftame  renders  it  needfUl  to  replace ;  and  this  necessity  is  indi- 
cated by  the  sensation  of  thirst— a  sensation  perfectly  analagous 
to  that  of  hunger,  (?)  and  to  which,  therefore,  most  of  the  rules 
and  observations  alreadv  made  In  reference  to  the  latter,  are 
applicable.  The  general  practice  of  civilised  men  clearly  shows 
that  the  Arst  meal  should  be  of  a  liquid  kind.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  the  great  expenditure  of  fluids  during  the  night,  which  is 
manifested  by  the  sensation  of  thirst  commonly  experienced  in 
the  morning. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  requisite  that  a  large  quantity  of  liquid 
should  be  taken  at  dinner  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Ukely  to  delay 
the  digestion  of  the  meal ;  and,  if  habitually  indulged  in,  per- 
manently to  weaken  the  stomach.  The  best  time  for  taking 
drink  is  about  three  or  four  hours  after  a  solid  meal ;  and  the 
usual  time  for  drinking  tea  in  this  country  corroborates  this 
view  of  the  matter. 

"  Water,  the  fluid  which  nature  has  so  abundantly  provided, 
is  that  best  fitted  for  man  to  drink ;  it  is  suitable  for  every 
variety  of  constitution,  and  is  more  eflectual  than  almost  any 
other  liquid  in  allaying  thirst ;  thereby  showing  that  it  is  the 
beverage  designed  to  supply  the  loss  of  fluid  to  which  we  are 
perpetually  subject.  There  are  many  simple  compounds  in 
which  water  is  an  ingredient,  such  as  ginger-beer,  lemonade, 
toast  and  water,  soda-water,  tea,  coflbe,  chocolate,  cocoa,  &c. 
All  these  are,  for  common  consumption,  far  preferable  to  fer- 
mented llquon ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  superseded  these  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
introduction  of  tea  and  coflee  in  particular,  into  general  use, 
has  done  much  towards  eflecting  this  change;  and  notwith- 
standing the  objections  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
brought  against  them,  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  bene- 
ficial qualities  is  (Urnlshcd  by  the  constantly- Increasing  quan- 
tity of  them  imported  into  this  rountry. 

"  StiU  It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  they  are  stimulants ;  and 
that  if  taken  too  strong,  or  in  too  great  quantity,  they  give  rise  to 
nervous  complaints;  and  that  the  latter,  especially,  although 
for  a  time  an  aid  to  digestion,  does  yet,  like  all  other  stimulants, 
if  too  fteely  indulged  in,  weaken  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach, 
And  derange  its  (Unctions.  And  tt  must  be  borne  in  n^ind,  also, 
that  diluents  of  any  kind,  in  large  quantities,  relax  the  coats  of 
that  organ,  and  impair  its  eflJciency. 

"  As  to  fermented  liquors,  it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  physiologists,  that  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  health,  they  are 
decidedly  injurious;  their  efiect  is  directly  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  circulation,  which  they  stimulate  and  quicken. 
Now,  in  a  state  of  health,  the  nervous  system  is  duly  balanced, 
neither  too  active  nor  depressed ;  and  the  circulation  is  of  the 
kind  best  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  waste  and 
nutrition.  >\hatever  thwn  tends,  In  however  slight  a  decree,  to 
disturb  this  condition  of  the  system,  is  a  eamse  of  disease, 
Although  its  eflects  may  be,  for  a  time.  Imperceptible.  But  fer- 
mented liquors  are  hurtful,  for  they  inflict  terrible  injuries, 
wlilch,  if  the  bad  habits  be  persisted  in,  become  permanent. 
But  substances  poisonous  in  themselves,  may  often  be  exceed, 
ingly  useful  as  medicines,  in  preserving  health  and  life;  and 
•uch  is  the  case  with  fermented  lujuors.  There  are  some  con- 
ditions of  the  body  in  which  the  circulation  is  sluggish,  and  the 
nervous  system  weak  and  depressed  :  here,  then,  is  the  occasion 
when  such  liquors  may  be  usefully  and  appropriately  pre- 
scribed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  such  eases;  and  it  would 
be  absurd,  therefore,  to  denounce  their  use  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally. But  as  no  one  takes  medicines  but  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  his  medical  attendant,  so  let  it  be  with  fermented 
liquors.  But  supposing  they  produced  no  other  than  physical 
Ills,  the  magnitude  of  these  would  render  any  attempt  to  extir- 
pate them  worthy  of  our  sincerest  admiration  and  support.  Such 
an  attempt  is  the  institution  of  Temperance  Societies, — an  at- 
tempt which  has  already  been  extensively  successful  in  the  land 
where  it  was  commenced,  and  which  is  taking  root  in  our  own 
country.  In  the  lately  published  work  on  America,  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Grund,  remarkable  for  its  statistical  precision  and  accuracy,  it 
is  stated  that  in  18SS  the  American  Temperance  Society  con- 
tained two  million  members.  And  that  in  18.11,  when  the  num- 
ber was  far  less,  one  thousand  Ave  hundred  distilleries  had  been 
stopped;  four  thousand  merchants  had  ceased  to  traflic  in 
spirits;  four  thousand  Ave  hundred  drunkards  had  been  re- 
formed, and  one  thousand  vessels  sailed  without  ardent  spirits 
as  a  part  of  their  provisions,  while  the  men  were  better  able  to 
undergo  the  fugues  and  hardships  of  the  sea,  than  those  in 
vessels  where  the  old  pUn  was  persevered  in.  In  this  country, 
Temperance  Societies  have  already  made  some  progress,  but  not 
10  extensively  as  is  to  be  desired.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  they  will  increase  in  number  and  usefulness  as 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  more  forcibly  directed  towards 
them,  and  as  the  conviction  of  the  destructive  eflects  of  spirituoui 
liquors  upon  the  health  becomes  more  general.  Mr.  Lfvesey  of 
Preston  has  informed  me  that  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons in  Lancashire,  principally  mechanics  and  artisans,  have 
Joined  the  Temperance  Society;  and  that  the  good  eflfects  of 
temperance  have  already  manifested  themselves  in  the  increased 
•nd  increasing  comfofts  of  themselves  and  families.  Temperance 


Societies  are  not  modem  institutions.  In  1517,8igliRnradde 
Dietrichstein  established  one  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Chris- 
topher ;  a  secular  association  was  formed  in  ISOO  by  Maorice, 
Duke  of  Hesse,  which,  however,  allowed  a  knight  to  drink  seven 
glasses  at  each  meal,  but  only  twice  hi  the  day.  Another  tem- 
perate society,  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Rlnf ,  was  huti- 
tuted  by  Frederic  V.,  Count  Palatine. 

"  The  good  eflfected  by  Temperance  Societies  must  not  be 
reckoned  merely  by  the  number  of  thdx  pladgad  members; 
this,  it  is  probable,  is  but  a  small  part  of  their  benefldal  results ; 
by  powerfully  calling  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  to  the 
tremendous  evils  of  intemperance,  they  have,  doubtless,  led 
many  thousands  of  perMma  who  have  not  Mudlled  themsdvei 
under  their  bannera,  to  see  the  real  ttata  of  the  ease,  isd  ta 
abandon  habits  so  Aitally  destructive  to  physical, *nuinl,  ud 
Intellectual  excellence.'*--<pp.  5(»-~05.) 

Every  author  'who  has  written  upon  the  pnterrBtion 
of  health  has  felt  himself  imperatiTely  calkd  upon  to 
notice  the  sad  and  baneful  effects  of  dwelling  too  mach 
within  doors ;  the  evil  and  pemidouB  results  of  whkh 
cannot  be  too  strongly  or  severely  reprobated*  The 
sun  of  heaven  sheds  nis  beams  alike  upon  all,  dis- 
pensing warmth,  heat,  and  health,  wherever  they  fiQ; 
the  fresh  winds  stir  up  the  very  air  with  gladnsM ;  and 
every  breath  we  respira  ia  ndolent  with  frsgranoe. 
Were  there  no  habitable  cities  in  the  world,  diseiae 
would  ever  remain  afar  off,  doctors  would  be  at  i  dii* 
count,  physic  would  become  what  it  will  ever  remiis^ 
a  drug ;  and  even  Mr.  Curtis  would  wnte  no  more 
books.  The  cares  and  anxieties  of  mind,  the  wear  sod 
tear  of  life,  both  physical  and  mental,  the  cancer  of 
suffering,  and  the  ulcer  of  disappointment^  d^ict  their 
ceaseless  and  constant  presence  in  the  countenances  of 
many  thousands  whom  we  meet  in  the  crowded  courts 
and  streets  of  our  metropolis.  Mr.  Curtis,  like  his 
medical  brethren  in  general,  has  not  failed  to  depict 
the  sad  evils  of  such  a  state  in  strong  and  aerrou 
language ;  our  space  will  not  permit  of  any  further 
quotation,  and  we  must  on  this  topic  rettt  our  resden 
to  the  work  itself. 

In  the  last  chapter,  which  is  devot^  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  Old  Age,  every  topic  is  discussed  ud 
noticed  which  may  in  any  way  lengthen  that  period 
which  leadeth  but  to  the  grave.  T%^  reflections  miy 
be  trite  and  common-place,  and  the  remazks  on  Loa* 
gevity  we  shall  perhaps  notice  in  a  future  nomber, 
when  we  shall  bring  before  our  readers  a  variety  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  upon  record. 

Our  readers  will  bear  full  testimony  to  the  indulgeat 
manner  with  which  we  have  spoken  of  this  book  of 
books,  for  such  in  truth  it  really  is,  and,  therefore, 
critically  speaking,  we  might  have  felt  inclined  to  viot 
the  sin  of  compilation  somewhat  heavily  upon  Uf' 
Curtis 's  shoulders ;  but  as  ''facts  are  stubborn  thingif'* 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  followiqg  vorb, 
from  whose  pages  this  author  haSt  without  Bsa  cere* 
mony,  begged  and  borrowed  much  of  what  iiboUinla* 
able  and  useful. 

Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man — Combe*s  Phy- 
siology—Sir.  J.  SincUir's  Code  of  Health— The  Flois 
Londinensis  and  Botanical  Magaiine — ^Locke  oa  the 
Understanding — Hartley's  ObserrationB  on  Man- 
Mill  on  Education— Dr.  Southvrood  Smith's  Fhik)* 
sophy  of  Health — Dr.  Brigham  on  the  Inflaenoe  of 
Mental  Cultivation  and  Excitement  i\pon  Health— 
Julien  upon  Education— Hufeland*s  Art  of  ProlongiBS 
life— Dr.  Caldwell  on  Physical  Education— Dr.  Hol- 
land's Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  life^ 
Dr.  Thomson's  Leotures  on  Medical  Jurif prudence— 
Dr.  Cummin's  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence— 
The  North  American  Review— Salquet'  Rules  for  P»- 
serving  the  Health  of  the  Aged— Sir.  Henry  Halfordi 
Orations. 

From  the  contents  of  the  above  eighteea  Tolunea, 
it  would  require  but  little  trouble  beyond  that  of 
compilation,  to  ensure  the  production  of  a  work  of 
tolerable  pretensions :  but  in  order  to  supply  a  richj 
abundance  of  materials,  and  a  more  dunty  feait  oi 
physic  for  his  readorsi  Mr.  Curti^  ]»y|4m  !^^' 
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lets  raikq  and  inaximB,  gathered  from  the  works 
of  the  followiiig  eminent  men :  namely,— Blaekstone  ; 
Herodicns;  Socrates;  Agesilaos;  Asclepiades;  Berk- 
ley; (**  System  of  Training ; "  }  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  ; 
Crdbbe;  Dr.  James  Johnson;  Dr.  Thackrah;  Mr. 
AbemediT;  Dr.  Paris ;  M.  Andral ;  Dr.  A  Morrison ; 
(Hbboii ;  roster,  and  Mr.  Mayo. 


Gentle  Reader,  what  more  can  we  say  unto  thee— 
than  that  if,  having  followed  us  to  the  close  of  this 
article,  thou  dost  not  forthwith  procure  Mr.  Curtis's 
hook,  and  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it, 
the  fature  pangs  of  sickness  tiiou  mayest  suffer  wHl  lie 
at  thine  own  door,  not  at  oar's. 


COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK, 


Kbsnmbbs  akd  Subtlkty.— Few  men  of  genius 
are  keen,  hut  almost  every  man  of  genius  is  suhtle. 
If  you  ask  me  the  difference  between  keenness  and 
subtlety,  I  answer,  that  it  is  the  difference  between  a 
point  and  an  edge.  To  split  a  hair  is  no  proof  of  sub- 
tlety, for  subtlety  acts  in  distbguishing  differences,  in 
lowing  that  two  things  that  are  apparently  one,  are  in 
fact  two ;  whereas,  to  split  a  hair  is  to  cause  division, 
and  not  to  ascertain  difference. 

Religion. — ^A  religion — that  is,  a  true  religion — 
must  consist  of  ideas  and  facts,  both;  not  of  ideas 
alone,  without  facts,  for  then  it  would  be  mere  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  of  facts  alone,  without  ideas  of  which  those 
facts  are  the  symbols,  or  out  of  which  they  arise,  or 
upon  which  they  are  grounded,  for  then  it  would  be 
mere  history. 

Chusch,  Statb,  Dissbntkbs. — Even  to  a  church 
—the  only  pure  democracy,  because  in  it  persons  are 
alone  considered,  and  one  person,  h  priori,  is  equal  to 
another  person-— even  to  a  church,  discipline  is  an 
essential  condition.  But  a  state  r^ards  classes,  and 
dassea  as  they  represent  classified  property ;  and  to 
Introduce  a  system  of  representation  which  must  in- 
evitably render  all  discipline  impossible,  what  is  it  but 
madbeaa— the  madness  of  ignorant  vanity  and  reckless 
obetinaey  ? 

Insfibatiok  and  Dictation. — ^There  may  be 
^Relation  without  inspiration,  and  inspiration  without 
dictation ;  they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  griev- 
ouflly  confounded.  Bahuim  and  his  ass  were  the  pas- 
sive organs  of  dictation ;  but  no  one,  I  suppose,  would 
call  either  of  these  worUiies  inspired.  It  is  my  pro- 
found conviction  diat  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  were 
di^nely  inspired ;  but  I  totally  disbelieve  the  dictation 
of  any  one  word,  sentence,  or  argument  throughout 
their  writings.  Observe,  there  was  revelation:  all 
religion  Is  revealed.  Revealed  religion  Is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  mere  pleonasm.  Revelations  of  fticts  were 
imdefubtedly  made  to  the  prophets,  revelations  of  doc- 
trines were  as  undoubtedly  made  to  John  and  Paul ; 
Imt  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  our  very  senses  that  John 
Bnd  Paul  each  dealt  with  those  revelations,  expounded 


them,  insisted  on  them,  just  exactiy  according  to  his 
own  natural  strength  of  intellect,  habit  of  reasoning, 
moral  and  even  physical  temperament.  We  receive 
the  books  ascribed  to  John  and  Paul  as  their  books 
on  the  judgment  of  men  for  whom  no  miraculous 
judgment  is  pretended,  nay,  whom,  in  their  admission 
and  rejection  of  other  books,  we  believe  to  have  erred. 
Shall  we  give  less  credence  to  John  and  Paul  them- 
selves ?  Surely  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  Christian 
give  him  sufficient  assurance  that,  in  all  things  that 
concern  him  as  a  man,  the  words  that  he  reads  are 
spirit  and  truth,  and  could  only  proceed  iVom  him  who 
made  both  heart  and  soul.  Understand  the  matter 
so,  and  all  difficulty  vanishes  ;  you  read  without  fear, 
lest  your  faith  meet  with  some  shock  from  a  passage 
here  and  there  which  you  cannot  reconcile  with  imme- 
diate dictation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  with- 
out an  absurd  violence  offered  to  the  text.  Tou 
read  the  Bible  as  the  best  of  all  books,  but  still  as  a 
book,  and  make  use  of  all  the  means  and  appliances 
which  learning  and  skill,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
can  afford  towards  rightiy  apprehending  the  general 
sense  of  it ;  not  solicitous  to  find  out  doctrine  in  mere 
epistolary  familiarity,  or  facts  in  clear  ad  hominem 
et  pro  tempore  allusions  to  national  traditions. 

**  Vox  PoPULi,  Vox  Dki." — I  never  said  that  vox 
populi  was,  of  course,  the  vojp  Dei.  It  may  be  ;  but  it 
may  be,  and  with  equal  probability,  h  priori,  vox 
diaboH,  That  the  voice  of  ten  millions  of  men  calling 
for  the  same  thing  is  a  spirit,  I  believe ;  but  whether 
that  be  a  spirit  of  heaven  or  hell,  I  can  only  know  by 
trying  the  thing  called  for  by  the  prescript  of  reason 
and  God's  will. 

SociKTT. — That  is  the  most  excellent  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  ennobles, 
but  does  not  merge,  the  individual  energy  of  man. 

Philosophy. — A  philosopher's  ordinary  language, 
and  admissions  in  general  conversation  or  writings, 
adpopuium,  are  as  his  watch  compared  with  his  astro- 
nomical timepiece.  He  sets  the  former  by  the  town 
clock ;  not  because  he  believes  it  right,  but  because 
his  neighbours  and  his  cook  go  by  it. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


PoiBONOVB  Flt.— Near  this  place  (Babakala,  pn 
the  Danulie)  we  found  %  range  of  paverns,  famous  for 
producing  the  poisonous  fiy,  too  well  know^  in  Servia 
and  Hungary  under  the  name  pf  the  Golubacser  fly. 
These  singular  and  venomous  insects,  somewhat  re- 
sembling mosquitoes,  generally  make  their  appear- 
ance during  the  first  great  heat  of  summer,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  seem  like  vast  volumes  of  smoke; 
their  attacks  are  always  directed  against  every  de- 
scription of  quadruped,  and  so  potent  is  the  poison 
they  communicate,  that  even  an  ox  is  unable  to  with- 
stand its  influence,  for  he  always  expires  in  less  than 
two  hours.  This  results,  not  so  much  from  the  viru- 
lence of  the  poison,  as  that  every  vulnerable  part  is 
simultaneously  covered  with  these  most  destructive 
insects;  when  the  wretched  animals,  frenzied  with 
pain,  rush  wild  through  the  fields  till  death  puts  a 
period  to  their  ffofferings,  or  they  accelerate  dissolution 


by  plunghtg  headlong  into  the  rivers-  The  shepherds 
of  these  cpuntries,  taught  by  experience  the  time  of 
their  approach,  anoint  every  part  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  unprotected  by  nature,  with  a  strong  decoction 
of  wormwood ;  to  which,  it  appears,  these  flies  have  a 
great  antipathy.  In  addition  to  th^,  the  shepherds 
keep  immense  fires  constantly  blazing ;  around  which 
the  poor  animals,  aware  of  their  dapger,  tremblingly 
and  patientiy  congregate.  Kind  nature  has,  however, 
mercifully  ordained  that  their  existence  shall  be  most 
ephemeral ;  for  the  slightest  variation  in  the  weather 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  swarm ;  hence  they 
seldom  live  beyond  a  few  days.  The  probable  sup- 
position, however,  is,  that  when  the  Danube  rises,  which 
It  ilways  does  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  the  caverns 
are  flooded,  and  the  water  remaining  in  them  becomes 
putrid,  and  produces,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  this 
most  noxious  fly.— iS^pencer'f  Cireauia, 
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Trb  Jbws  at  Lbohorn. — This  wandering  and  ex- 
commnnicated  race  form  no  inconBiderable  part  of  the 
resident  population  in  L^^horn,  being  estimated  at 
twenty-five  thousand  out  of  seventy-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Their  synagogue  is  a  spacious  building, 
but  not  otherwise  remarkable  than  for  Che  extraordinary 
number  of  lamps  in  it.  Except  the  latticed  galleries 
for  the  females,  there  is  little  to  indicate  its  purpose, 
and  very  little  indeed  of  that  respect  due  to  a  place  of 
worship  is  to  be  seen  in  the  beharionr  of  those  who 
frequent  it.  Although  a  rabbi  was  reading  part  of  their 
ritual,  instead  of  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  him, 
those  around  me  were  conversing- together  on  ordinary 
topics,  just  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  they  had 
h^n  in  the  open  street,  or  in  any  other  place  than  a 
house  of  prayer ;  nay,  some  of  them  were  talking  over 
matters  of  business,  so  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  who 
had  repfoached  their  forefathers  for  similar  profiinity, 
and  for  converting  the  sanctuary  of  their  religion  into 
**  a  den  of  thieves."    What  singular  inconsistency, 


that «  people  who  so  pertinacionsly  adhere  to  ordi- 
nances which  subject  thein  to  many  privations  and  in- 
conveniences, possess  so  little  of  the  real  devotioikal 
spirit  of  religion  1 — Bae  WU9(m. 

Rbhmb. — The  salt-works  at  Rehme  could  not  be 
passed  unseen.  The  manner  in  which  the  water  from 
the  saline  spring  is  made  to  deposit  its  treasure  is  very 
ingenious.  Stacks  of  thorn  boughs,  three  hundred  feet 
long,  sixty  feet  high,  and  thirty  wide,  are  constnicted 
with  the  uniform  symmetry  and  neatness  of  m  brick 
mansion.  The  water  is  forced  to  the  top  of  this  ttroc- 
ture,  and,  being  carried  in  troughs  along  its  whole  ex- 
tent, is  made  to  drip  gradually  through  every  part  of 
it.  In  its  passage  this  water  deposits  lime,  which 
attaches  to  every  twig,  and  forms  a  little  forest  of 
petrifactions.  Below  the  works  are  cellars,  twelve  feet 
deep,  into  which  the  purified  water  runs,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  boiling  house,  where  a  most  pore  and 
beautiful  deposit  of  salt  takes  place  on  the  sides  of  the 
boilers.  This  deposit  is  laded  out,  and  iounedintelj 
packed  in  baskets. — Mr$,  TroUop^i  Belgium. 


GEMS. 


Trb  Blbssino  or  Books. — Many  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  wealth  or  high  standing  in  society, 
are  apt  to  repine  at  their  situation — to  regret  that  they 
are  debarred  from  much  refined  and  intellectual  inter- 
course; but  this  deprivation  is  in  a  great  measure 
ideal;  there  is  an  intercourse  far  more  intelligent  than 
that  of  any  living  society  whatever — the  great  common- 
wealth of  letters — ^which  knows  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons, admits  of  no  adventitious  superiority,  where 
every  thing  is  rated  at  its  real  value,  and  reduced  to 
it»  legitimate  standard.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
rank  of  authors,  the  wealth  or  consequence  attaching 
to  their  living  persons,  they  exact  no  further  homage ; 
they  are  entertained  without  expense,  dismissed  with- 
out ceremony;  they  are  at  once  our  preceptors,  mas- 
ters, servants;  they  come  or  go  at  our  bidding ;  they 
speak  or  are  dumb  at  our  pleasure.  We  open  the 
book,  its  eloquence  streams  upon -us;  we  close  the 
leaves,  it  Is  instantly  sealed  in  sUence.  We  have  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  in  the  best  possible 
form:  we  benefit  by  a  close  communion  with  great 
and  shining  characters,  without  being  annoyed  by  those 
foibles  and  eccentricities  which  appear  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly inherent  in  genijos.  Had  we  lived  in  the  same 
time,  and  possessed  the  intimacy  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
should  have  been  shocked  to  find  that,  with  all  his  in- 
telligence and  strength  of  mind,  he  was  contracted  in 
principle,  insolent  and  overbearing  in  argument.  We 
should  have  blushed  for  the  tarnished  honour  of  our 
common  nature,  to  think  that  so  great  a  mind  as 
Addison's  could  have  been  meanly  jealous  of  contem- 
porary worth.  And,  as  we  aH  know,  poor  Goldsmith, 
amidst  innumerable  follies  and  foibles,  was  so  great  a 
glutton  of  praise  that  he  considered  the  applause  be- 
stowed upon  a  rope-dancer  unjustly  diverted  from 
himself;  and,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
several  others,  actually  broke  his  shins  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  to  prove  he  could  surpass  him.  In  books 
are  treasured  up  the  matured  fruits  of  the  greatest  and 
most  cultivated  minds;  they  contain  the  pure  andcon- 
idensed  intelligence  of  the  human  mind,  without  any 
proportionate  alloy  of  its  passions  and  weaknesses. 
Thus  the  noblest  conceptions  of  our  nature  are  pre- 
served in  the  odours  of  language,  as  formerly  the 
bodies  of  the  great  and  noble  were  embalmed  in  per- 
fumes. In  reading  history,  for  instance,  we  participate 


in  the  actions  of  the  illnstrions  dead,  and  ezdunge 
with  pleasure  the  dull  monotony  of  our  own  existence 
for  the  glorious  achievements  and  enthusiasm  of  theirs. 
Under  the  pen  of  the  historian,  the  events  of  time 
undergo  a  refining  and  condensing  process :  he  retains 
all  that  is  worth  preserving,  the  kernel  without  the 
husks  or  shell.  We  thus  engage  in  war  without  the 
peril  of  a  wound,  and  accompany  the  voyager  withomt 
encountering  the  dangers  of  tiie  seas. — Pr^tmor  Osl- 
rer/. 

Old  Agb.— Old  age  is  often  querulous.  It  m  one 
of  its  defects  to  be  so:  but  let  not  this  oocasionel 
weakness  deceiveyou.  Ton  may  beassnred that  natnnllj 
it  has  gratifications  of  its  own,  which  fuUy  balance 
those  of  earlier  days,  and  which,  if  cultivated,  wonld 
carry  on  the  stream  of  happiness  to  its  grave.  If  lile 
has  been  rightly  employed,  it  will  also  have  the  rissoned 
recollection  of  its  preceding  comforts  to  fnhsnce  the 
pleasures  which  it  is  actually  enjoying.  My  own  ex- 
perience in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age  is,  that 
notwithstanding  certain  ailments  and  infirmities,  and 
the  privations  they  occasion,  it  is  just  ss  happy  aa  all 
the  preceding  seasons  were,  though  in  a  different  way, 
— so  happy  as  to  cause  no  regret  that  they  have 
passed,  and  no  desire  to  exchange  what  is  fox  what 
has  been.  If  youth  has  hopes,  and  prospects,  and 
wishes  that  enchant  it,  age  has  no  inferiority  «ven  in 
this  respect. — Turner, 

Mourning  for  Friends. — Grief  at  the  loas  of 
friends  is  natural.  To  say,  therefore,  that  team  fer 
the  deceased  are  unseasonable,  because  they  are  na- 
profitable,  is  to  speak  without  regard  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  human  nature.  A  pious  tear  is  a  sign  of 
humanity  and  generosity;  but  still,  exceeding  care 
must  be  taken  that  men  do  not  run  into  excesses  in 
this  kind.  To  grieve  mxLy  be  laudable :  to  be  loud  and 
querulous  is  childish ;  and  to  carry  matters  so  fsr  as  to 
refuse  comfort  is  inexcusable.  It  is  impious  towards 
Grod,  without  whose  permission  nothing  happens  in  the 
world :  it  expresses  too  great  a  disregard  to  other 
men,  as  though  no  one  remained  worthy  of  esteem  or 
love;  and  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  ourselves,  as  it 
impairs  our  health,  weakens  our  minds,  unfits  ns  far 
our  several  oflSces,  and  sometimes  ends  in  death  itsdf* 
— Bithop  Conybeare, 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND. 


To  the  student  who  reposes  his  belief  in  the 
truth  that 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,** 

the  subject  of  his  inquiries  naturally  resolres 
itself  into  two  portions.  The  history  of  mankind 
can  be  contemplated  only  under  two  separate 
views— the  moral  and  the  physical.  The  one 
embodies  the  capacities  and  powers  of  a  super- 
natural agency  over  man,  the  -  other  lays  down 
the  principles  of  his  physical  development  and 
conformation.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  field  of  inquiry  which  it  presents  to  the 
mind  is,  in  its  very  nature,  vast  and  boundless. 
The  contemplations  which  the  moral  government 
of  the  Eternal  Mind  over  man  exhibits,  are  such 
as  to  call  into  active  energy  the  loftiest  and 
noblest  capacities  of  man's  nature  and  intellect. 
The  imagination  must  take  "  the  wings  of  the 
morning,"  and  travel  into  "  the  uttermost  parts," 
where  thought  may  scarcely  abide,  and  where 
man's  mental  energy  soon  sinks  bowed  down  and 
exhausted.  The  result  of  such  speculative  in- 
quiries is  seldom  satisfactory ;  the  grasp  of  mind 
becomes  loosened,  and  where  mortality  approaches 
to  the  confines  of  spiritual  intelligences,  the 
eagle-wing  becomes  wavering  in  its  career,  and 
the  cheering  sunbeam  that  led  upward  the  adven- 
turous flight,  soon  blinds  the  mental  eye  by  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  its  lightnings.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  which  go  to  the 
development  of  the  inquiry  into  the  physical 
history  and  condition  of  man,  there  are  no  start- 
ling points  or  periods  to  encounter ;  the  regions 
of  calm  philosophic  investigation  lie  open  to  the 
view  of  the  inquirer;  and  he  reaps  the  greatest 
profit  and  advantage  whose  powers  of  research 
and  observation  enable  him  to  penetrate  the 
deepest  into  those  recesses  of  abstruse  philosophic 
investigation  whrch  are  involved  in  the  inquiry. 

The  history  of  our  species,  from  the  earliest 
annals  of  creation  down  to  the  present  time,  pre- 
sents a  very  wide  field  for  inquiry  and  research ; 
yet,  in  our  own  country,  the  subject  has  scarce 
occupied  the  minds  of  any  other  than  the  two 
kindred  spirits  of  Lawrence  and  Pritchard.*  The 
"  Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man  '*  by 
the  former,  obtained  a  wide  and  undeserved 
popularity,  and  has,  in  consequence,  gone  through 
several  editions;  whilst  Dr.  Pritchard's  work  — 
though  more  extensive  m  its  range  of  facts  and 
reasonings,  and  generally  superior  to  it  in  every 
respect — ^is  known  to  very  few  readers  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  author's  profession. 

From  the  abundant  inquiries  and  extensive 
research  which  Dr.  Pritchard  has  made  into  this 

•  "  Lecturea  upon  Man.  By  W.  Lawrence,  F.  R.  S." 
"  Beaearchea  into  the  Physical  Hiatory  of  Mankind.  By 
J.  C.  Pritchard,  M.D." 

[No.  40.     October  4,  1837.— 2c/.]     Vol.  i. 


his  favourite  study,  he  has  laid  down  his  argu- 
ment over  a  very  wide  and  extensive  field  of 
investigation.  Amongst  some  of  these  may  be 
enumerated  natural  history  and  general  philoso- 
phy, physiological  research,  the  nature  of  moral 
and  intellectual  diversities,  the  characteristics  of 
mental  and  social  disposition,  and  the  more  ab- 
struse and  difficult  inquiries  relating  to  the  origin, 
formation,  and  spread  of  languages.  These  are 
the  points  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
solution  of  the  inquiry  of  "  whether  all  the  races 
of  men  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
distinguished  as  they  are  from  each  other  in 
structure  of  body,  in  features,  and  in  colour,  and 
differing  in  languages  and  in  manners,  are  the 
offspring  of  a  single  stock,  or  have  descended 
respectively  from  several  original  families."  And 
in  order  to  solve  this  problem,  he  traces  from  the 
earliest  recorded  date,  the  history  of  the  creation 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds ;  he  traces 
up 

"  The  leafy  flower  and  the  golden  fnut," 

from  their  origin  and  beauty  in  the  immortal 
bowers  of  the  earthly  paradise,  and  reviews  the 
entire  scheme  of  their  dispersion,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  or  artificial  causes  over  the 
wide  regions  of  the  habitable  world.  In  the 
same  manner  he  discourses  of  the  first  develop- 
ment and  eventual  dispersion  of  the  lower  orders 
of  insects,  birds,  marine  animals,  mammiferse,  rep- 
tiles, and  the  higher  classes  of  quadrupeds.  He 
next  speaks  of  man  in  his  highest  and  noblest 
state  of  physical  conformation,  giving  records  of 
him  as  he  is  found  in  every  habitable  region  .of 
the  earth;— -of  the  various  external  diversities 
which  he  assumes  in  colour  and  complexion,  in 
form  and  structure,  both  of  skull  and  skeleton ; 
and  these  are  analogically  compared  with  those 
external  physical  varieties  which  are  foivid  to 
exist  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  The 
reasoning  which  the  author  has  employed  iA 
embodying  the  apparently  contradictory  evidence 
which  he  has  thus  accumulated,  forms  a  most 
valuable  recapitulation  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ment laid  doWn. 

Thus  far  in  the  inquiry  does  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Pritchard*s  work  extend ;  his  ensuing  one 
will  terminate  it.  When  that  is  published  we 
shall  lay  a  full  and,  we  trust,  a  meritorious  ana- 
lytical review  of  its  contents  before  our  readers. 

Of  the  work  itself,  it  is  perfectly  competent 
in  us  to  state,  that  the  author  has  collected 
together  a  large  mass  of  materials,  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  all  the  information  that  has  been 
derived  on  this  subject  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  from  the  enterprising  voyages  of  those  trap 
vellers  who  have  penetrated  into  the  wild  and 
desert  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  in 
9  0 
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search  of  knowledge^  physical,  political,  and 
geographical.  On  this  he  has  raised  Uie  best 
foundation  for  the  physical  history  of  man  that 
exists  in  this  country.  He  has  given  to  its  com- 
position a  long  period  of  uninterrupted  labour 


and  investigation,  and  has  rendered  it  fully  wor- 
thy of  that  high  rank  which  it  will  always  main- 
tain amongst  works  devoted  to  the  noble  pur- 
posea  of  literature,  science,  and  learning. 

£raoN, 


SATIRE. 


Tub  projects  of  reform  which  have  flattered 
the  hopes  of  successive  generations  as  effectual 
remedies  for  human  depravity,  if  summoned  at 
once  before  the  mind,  would  be  a  whimsical  but 
melancholy  exhibition.  On  one  side  we  should 
behold  an  immense  array  of  lawgivers,  turnkeys, 
and  hangmen — the  army  of  public  justice,  whose 
trophies  are,  unfortunately,  the  record  of  her 
defeats.  We  should  see  the  whole  myriad  fear- 
lessly encountered  by  a  single  philosopher,  who 
rails  at  prisons  and  halters,  proclaiming  the 
omnipotence  of  truth,  and  the  perfectibility  of 
mankind.  Another  swarm  of  philanthropists  have 
discovered  that  the  calamities  of  the  people  ori- 
ginate in  defects  of  the  goveniment ;  they  have 
traced  all  the  varieties  of  evil  in  society  to  one  cor- 
rupt man,  and  have  expected,  by  deposing  this  one 
and  enthroning  five  or  five  hundred  corrupt  men, 
to  restore  the  golden  age.  A  crowd  of  elegant 
persons  expatiate  on  the  efficacy  of  civilisation 
as  a  purifier  of  the  morals,  and  detail  the  virtues 
of  refinement  from  the  converaatiou  of  a  Parisian 
coterie,  or  the  columns  of  the  "  Morning  Post." 
A  romantic  lover  of  solitude  and  paradox  re- 
claims them  to  pure  and  unsophisticated  nature, 
and  enforces  the  precepts  of  his  eloquence  by  an 
exhibition  of  earousing  caimibals.  A  venerable 
host  of  theologians,  some  in  the  dress  of  an 
Eleusinian  hierophant,  and  some  in  the  humbler 
habiliments  of  a  Presbyterian  academic,  or  an 
Oxonia[b  master  of  arts,  harangue  on  the  attrac- 
tions of  virtue  and  the  prospects  of  a  future 
state ;  they  are  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  their  sys- 
ten,  for  mankind,  during  the  last  score  or  two  of 
centuries,  having  been  tolerably  versed  in  its 
principles,  have  lived  very  good  lives,  and  made 
very  good  ends.  A  very  scientific  inquurer,  how- 
ever, starts  forth  firom  among  ^e  denunciators 
of  final  retribution,  announcing  the  dethrone- 
ment of  terror  from  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
assuring  his  audience  that  the  worst  they  have 
to  expect  is  a  philosophical  purgatory;  that 
every  woe  they  at  any  time  may  suffer  ia  for 
their  good ;  that  they  only  require  different 
degrees  of  discipline,  and  shall  all  be  happy  at 
last.  One  of  the  most  approved  nostrums  is 
education:  when  the  poor  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  they  are  sure  to  be  virtuous,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  instructed  draymen  are 
much  more  sober  and  honest  than  illiterate  shep- 
herds. A  classical  education,  however,  is  sdll 
better;  it  is  especially  exioUed  by  «  reelii^ 


pedagogue,  who  chants,  '^JngemmB  didieiue* 
displaying  the  immortal  Busby  in  one  hand,  and 
pointing  with  his- rod  in  the  other  to  a  model  of 
the  temple  of  vurtue,  as  a  porch  to  the  temple  of 
fame  ;  he  recites  the  fine  setitiments  of  bea(b«a 
writers,  describes  the  moimlity  of  a  college,  and 
refers  to  the  manners  of  the  great  The  sapieot 
Edinburgh  reviewers  opine,  that  we  may  preacb, 
or  we  may  let  it  alone.  But  If  any  thing  will 
reform  the  vices  of  the  fashionable  world,  it 
is  Edgeworth's  *<  Moral  Tales."  whkh  are  not 
adulterated  with  Christian  sentiment*  Another 
hawker  of  infallible  elixirs  expluns  the  purifyisg 
influences  of  the  arte;  he  praises  Annibal  Csp 
racci,  and  Raffaelle,  and  Haoimiogo^  and  Kiri(> 
and  Morland,  and  he  oelebmtet  the  nonli  of 
Italy.  Another  acqiwints  ua  that  the  stage  is  • 
school  for  virtue.  His  inlormfttion  ll  Moquee- 
tionaUe,  for  its  scholars  are  practising  in  the 
lobby*  It  would  be  endless  to  trace  the  spirit 
of  reform  in  all  its  shapee  and  iafluences  i  at  one 
time  we  find  it  in  a  pair  of  eontempomy  queeni, 
one  of  whom  improves  her  people  with  baytmeti 
and  dragoons;  the  other,  with  fiiggols  and  bi- 
ahops.  At  another  time  it  stimulates  a  pfimete 
to  promote  sports  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  piety ;  and  at  length  it  betiayi « 
member  of  parliament  into  a  panegyfic  on  buil- 
batting,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  improve  the  indue- 
try  and  order,  the  humanity  and  patriotism  of 
his  countrymen.  According  to  Molien,  it  hn 
even  possessed  fiddlers  and  dancing-masteni  wiio 
ascribed  the  miseries  of  theworid  lo  an  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  taking  folae  steps.  They  cectaioly 
were  not  smgukur ;  great  beaeftl^  we  doubt  no^ 
is  expected  finom  the  acoonpliahvient  of  dsncuig. 
as  it  occupies  so  much  of  the  probatioaary  time 
of  immortal  behigs;  and,  in  addition  to  the  leme 
argument  in  favour  of  music  we  have  repeatedly 
heard  that  tiie  tones  of  an  oigan  are  a  specif 
for  the  cure  of  indevotion  t  and  have  also  leamei 
from  the  lips  of  an  ingeaioos  profoaaoc*  tkat  tbe 
refomation  ef  mankind  wonhi  be  siieh  promoted 
by  «  more  general  acqnainCance  with  HindeT* 
oratorios. 

Such  are  the  leoopiitionii  prineipi6%  t^ 
labours  of  die  lefoimer.  iU.aeknewiedg0S  the 
guilt  of  mdividuals  and  the  coifoptionof  tlieege, 
for  this  is  only  a  censure  upon  his  neighbour ; 
but  eveMles  the  imputation  of  depiufity  to  the 
I  species,  for  tMs  would  be  a  censure  <m  htosett 
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He  perceives  the  necessity  of  a  change ;  yet  will 
not  admit  that  it  must  he  radical.  He  is  willing 
that  our  nature  should  be  reformed  j  but  not  that 
it  should  be  regenerated.  He  will  try  every  par* 
tial  remedy  and  palliative,  he  will  submit  to  any 
process  or  agent— except*  it  be  Divine  ;  and  the 
chronicle  of  time  is  the  catalogue  of  his  disap- 
pointments. 

Another  class  there  is  which  belongs  to  that 
fiu;ulty  in  the  college  of  Laputa  which  expects 
wondefB  of  reformation  In  this  wicked  world, 
from  an  exposure  of  the  world's  wickedness ; 
and  expresses  its  opinion,  on  comparing  projects 
of  reform,  iu  the  following  well  known  and  most 
absurd  couple't  :-<- 

^  Satire  well  writ  has  most  sueceasful  proved, 
And  cures  because  the  remedy  is  loved," 

Thus,  the  persons  in  question  consider  the 
object  of  Juvenal  to  be  a  very  noble  one,  namely, 
that  of  exposing  vice  in  its  true  colours  and 
natural  deformity  ;  the  aim  of  Juvenal  in  writing 
so  grossly,  was  to  lay  open  the  native  unsightli- 
ness  of  vice,  to  renu>ve  that  fascinating  cloak 
which  hides  its  horrors,  and  thereby  to  render  it 
an  object  too  disgusting  to  be  publicly  espoused, 
SAd  a  guest  too  dangerous  to  be  privately  ad- 
mitted into  our  bosoms. 

These  notion's  find  such  ready  currency  in  the 
worid,  that  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  assaying 
them. 

Considering  satire  most  favourably,  not  as  the 
effusion  of  personal  animosity,  but  as  an  attempt 
to  expose  viee  and  folly  to  indignation  and  con<< 
tempt,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  rarely  inno- 
cent The  exercise  of  ridicule  implies  in  the 
satirist,  and  exeites  hi  the  reader,  a  contemptu- 
ous feeling,  oompesed  of  pride  and  mirth  ;  that 
of  invective  implies  and  excites  an  indignant 
feeling,  composed  of  pride  and  malioe ;  and  how- 
ever faint  and  harmless  these  feelings  may  appear 
in  single  instances,  and  on  just  occasions,  the 
character  which  they  induce  on  the  mind  by  fre- 
quent recurrence  is  neitlier  dubious  nor  amiable. 
The  mob,  which  has  been  assisting  with  stones 
and  mud  at  an  exhibition  on  the  pillory,  returns, 
perhaps,  with  strong  feelings  of  contempt  or  in- 
dignation against  some  particular  crime ;  hut  we 
cannot  applaud  such  an  attack,  even  on  vice, 
nor  recommend  such  an  employment  as  a  salu- 
tary discipline  for  the  heart. 

If  the  innocence  of  satire  be  doubtful,  we  are 
BtHl  more  inclined  to  question  its  efficacy.  We 
wiH  not  affirm  that  it  has  been  wholly  useless  in 
combating  the  follies  and  delusions  of  mankind. 
It  may  have  abated  some  nuisances  in  literature, 
and  reformed  some  offences  against  taste )  it 
may  have  rectified  some  little  absurdities  in  dress 
or  manner,  and  assisted  in  deinolishing  the  reve- 
rence for  monks,  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry, 
and  the  devotion  to  a  corrupt  and  despotic 
priesthood.     These   absurdities  were  easy   to 


overcome ;  to  expose,  was  to  defeat  them  ;  they 
had  no  hold  on  the  passions  and  appetites}  they 
maintained  their  power,  injuriously  to  the  public 
interest,  under  a  temporary  cover  of  ignorance, 
and  were  vanqutslied  by  a  gleam  of  light ;  they 
were  not  the  canker  at  the  heart  of  a  flower,  but 
the  caterpillar  on  its  leaf.  The  follies  of  men 
are,  however,  so  volatile  and  fantastic,  they  are 
so  ready  to  vanish  spontaneously,  and  re^appear 
in  new  shapes,  that  the  touch  of  satire  is  scarcely 
needed  to  anticipate  their  destiny;  it  is  unable 
to  extinguish  their  essential  being,  and  can  only 
pretend  to  hasten  that  metamorphosis  which 
might  otherwise  have  waited  a  little  for  the  lapse 
of  time.  But  the  vices  derive  their  influenoe, 
not  from  novelty  or  accident,  but  from-  the  most 
powerful  and  permanent  propensities  of  human 
nature  ;  they  maintain  it,  not  by  favour  of  igno- 
rance, but  against  convictions  of  interest  and 
sentiments  of  obligation.  The  vice  which  has 
resisted  them  all  is  invulnerable  to  the  wrath  or 
the  ridicule  of  the  satirist;  he  cannot  make  it 
appear  more  odious  than  it  is  known  to  be,  by 
any  poetical  association  of  circumstances  or  ag- 
gravation of  phrase ;  nor  propose  any  motives  to 
virtue  which  conscience  or  policy  Ims  not  often 
suggested  in  vain. 

Should  It,  however,  be  admitted  that  the 
vicious  are  not  accustomed  to  surrender  their 
favourite  gratifications  at  the  summons  of  a  spe- 
culative satirist,  yet  personal  satire  may  still  be 
supposed  to  have  its  use,  to  deter  the  delinquent 
from  repeating,  or  the  tempted  from  committing, 
a  crime,  by  the  prospect  of  exposure  and  public 
scorn.  To  condemn  the  vicious  may  be  effec- 
tual, where  it  is  useless  to  condemn  vice.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried ;  the  early  comic 
writers  of  Athens,  as  long  as  they  were  endured, 

"  Si  quit  enU  dignua  ietcrihi^  quod  malus^  aut/ur^ 
Q^Mxi  fModiusforet^  aut  sioarius^  aut  cUiaqui 
FamomtSy  multa  cum  liberiate  notabant,** 

We  do  not  hear  that  the  ridicule  of  Aristo« 
phanes  reformed  or  banished  any  culprit,  or  cor- 
rected the  licentiousness  of  tlie  Athenian  man- 
ners ;  but  we  do  remember  that  a  venerable  and 
innocent  sage  was  the  victim  of  this  hopeful  cen- 
surate.  The  satire  of  the  middle  comedy  has 
been  revived  in  our  own  times.  We  do  not 
hear  that  Samuel  Foote  could  claim  the  credit 
of  reduchig  the  number  of  **  Mother  Coles ;"  but 
we  doubt  not  that,  in  blackening  the  character 
of  Whitfield,  he  stimulated  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  persecution  which  raged  against  him  amongst 
vulgar  minds,  and  confirmed  multitudes  in  their 
derision  of  religious  truth,  their  habits  of  vice, 
and  their  heedlessness  of  eternity.  We  must 
further  observe,  that  few  vices  can  be  imputed 
to  an  individual  which  would  not  subject  him  to 
punishment  or  Injury ;  and  that  no  orderly  go 
vemment  can  admit  the  publication  of  charges 
without  proof,  or  tolerate  the  continual  breaches 
2b2 
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of  the  peace  which  must  result  from  employing 
the  press  as  a  vehicle  of  personal  accusation  and 
scurrility.  Some  crimes,  however,  escape  the 
vengeance  of  public  justice  by  favour  of  an  im- 
perfect and  partial  system  of  law.  Yet  even  here 
it  is  needless  for  the  satirist  to  interfere,  with 
any  other  design,  at  least,  than  to  recommend  a 
revision  of  the  jurisprudence.  Few  crimes  will 
come  to  his  knowledge  which  are  not  sufficiently 
public  without  his  intervention.  And  the  seducer, 
the  adulterer,  the  miser,  the  duellist,  who  appre- 
hends no  censure  from  his  immediate  connexions, 
or  if  he  did  would  despise  it,  must  be  ridicu- 
lously weak,  should  he  concern  himself  for  the 
good  opinion  of  the  satirist,  the  nation,  or  pos- 
terity. If  any  efficacy  could  be  ascribed  to 
sature  when  directed  against  crimes,  we  might 


anticipate  its  success  when  directed  agunst  na- 
tional crimes — against  crimes  which  the  nation 
has  power  to  suppress,  and  its  members  in 
general  have  no  interest  to  maintain ;  against 
the  hideous  traffic  in  blood,  for  instance,  which 
has  yielded  at  length  to  far  other  influence  than 
that  of  humane  satirists,  double-tongued  adveraa- 
ries,  or  national  repentance.  In  fine,  one  que^ 
tion  may  perhaps  be  equivalent  to  fifty  argu- 
ments :  what  profligate  has  it  ever  reclaimed  to 
virtue?  and  what  crime  has  it  ever  banished 
from  society  ?  If  one  instance  could  be  produced, 
we  must  again  inquire,  before  we  acknowledge 
its  efficacy  as  an  instrument  of  reform,  has  it 
altered  the  character,  or  only  changed  the  vice? 
has  it  purged  a  constitutional  taint,  or  only  obli- 
terated a  particular  symptom  f^^Parken, 


THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC— No.  I. 


TAURUS,  THE  BULL. 


The'  subject  of  the  ancient  zodiac  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  but  too  often  with  a  spirit 
far  from  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  truth, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  a  view  to  unsettle 
chronology,  or  to  impugn  Scripture.  It  is  my 
intention  to  enter  the  same  arena  of  discussion, 
with  less  glittering  arms,  but  under  a  more  con- 
secrated banner ;  to  maintain  the  thesis  of*  Pagan 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  Holy  writ ;  **  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  in  the  teeth  of  infidelity,  and 
begin  the  contest  with  the  chivalric  war-cry  of 
— •*  God  defend  the  right.* 

Of  the  evidence  to  which  I  allude,  the  zodiac 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  important.  Of  the 
symbols  which  compose  it,  Taurus,  or  the  Bull, 
is  the  most  conspicuous ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  once  been  the  leading  constella- 
tion ;  but  chiefly,  inasmuch  as  the  superstitions 
connected  with  it  have  deeply  coloured  the 
whole  stream  of  ancient  mythology.  With  Taurus, 
therefore,  I  propose  to  begin  my  investigation. 

Most  of  the  conquests  of  animals  ascribed  to 
heroes  belong  to  Hercules,  under  other  names, 
as  Jason,  Theseus,  Cadmus,  Perseus.  They 
originate,  most  probably,  in  Egyptian  illustrations 
of  the  zodiac ;  or  mystical  paintings  of  the  sun 
passing  through  the  signs,  which  were  misunder- 
stood, or  misinterpreted  by  the  Greeks. 

In  Grecian  fable,  Hercules  was  represented  as 
conquering  the  Elean  bull.  In  Persia,  he  was 
pictured  as  Mythra  Victrix,  grasping  a  bull  with 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  holding  a  sacrificial 
knife.  Jason  the  Argonaut,  who  killed  the  bull 
with  brazen  hoofs,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
golden  fleece  ;  Cadmus,  whom  a  bull  conducted 
to  the  site  of  Thebes ;  and  Theseus,  who  slew  the 
Minotaur,  (the  Grecian  Apis,)  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  story,  which   describes   the 


Grecian  Hercules  as  triumphing  over  the  Elean 
bull. 

The  mysteries  of  Apis,  as  this  sign  was  called 
in  Egypt,  were  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and 
entered  into  the  religious  dograft  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  primeval  nations.  The  ancient  Per- 
sians pictured  the  first  man  with  a  bull's  head. 
The  Hindoos  anciently,  and  still  venerate  the 
same  character.  One  of  the  Hindoo  avatars 
pictures  the  bull-man  perishing  in  the  flood.  A 
bull-headed  human  form  is  frequent  among  Java- 
nese monuments,  and  agrees  precisely  with  simi- 
lar figures  on  those  of  Egypt.  The  monuments 
preserved  by  Hyde,  leave  nothing  uncorroborated 
on  the  same  subject,  as  far  as  regards  the  My- 
thratic  rites.  The  god  Osiris  was  sometimes 
pourtrayed  with  a  bull's  head,  sometimes  with 
bull's  horns.  Among  the  Syrians,  Astarte  was  a 
human  figure  with  a  bull's  head;  for  she  was 
male  and  female.  So,  among  the  Phenicians, 
their  chief  god,  Moloch,  bore  the  head  of  an  oi 
annexed  to  the  figure  of  a  man.  The  GreelL 
Osiris,  namely  Bacchus  Bugenes,  or  Tauriformis, 
was  represented,  as  the  name  imports,  by  the 
same  form.  So  was  the  Cretan  Blinotaur.  The 
golden  fleece  and  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides 
were  equally  guarded  by  bulls.  An  apple  fonned 
into  the  shape  of  a  bull  was  sacred  to  Hercules. 
A  bull's  head  hung  upon  a  tree  was  a  symbol 
appertaining,  as  appears  from  Hyde,  to  Mythra 
Victrix.  The  head  of  Bacchus  Taurifonfiis  was 
hung  upon  trees,  as  Spence  instances,  in  order 
to  produce  fructification.  Even  the  draids  de- 
voted milk-white  steeds  to  the  sacred  misletoe. 
The  same  traditional  veneration  exhibits  itself 
repeatedly  among  Jewish  antiquities.  The  Jews 
had  scarcely  left  Egypt,  when  they  recurred  to 
the  worship  of  the  calf,  Apis;  ^d,  as  it  was  their 
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first  offence,  so  it  adhered  to  them  tHl  their 
punishment  and  dispersion.     '*  Thy  calf,  O  Sa- 
maria!** says  the  denouncing  prophet,  "  has  cast 
thee  off."  The  chimerical  bulls  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  cherubim,  (as  they  named  them  from  the  root, 
to  "plough,")  are  evidently  of  Egyptian  origin. 
The  twelve  bulls  of  Solomon's  brazen  sea,  ar- 
ranged in  threes  towards  each  cardinal  point, 
have  a  precise  Egyptian  counterpart  in  the  twelve 
bulls  arranged  also  in  threes  round  the  apex  of 
the  Heliopolitan  obelisk ;  and,  like  the  former, 
quadrate  with  the  cardinal  points.  The  behemoth 
and  leviathan  of  the. rabbins  are  the   Apis,  or 
Osiris,  and  the  river-dragon,  or  the  Typhon  of 
the  Egyptians.     Joseph  was  symbolised  by  an 
ox,  as  well  as  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephrainr;  and  it  was  to  him,  under  this  symbol 
of  Behemoth,  that  the  blessing  of  the  **  ancient 
mountaias"  was  promised  to  the  "  thousand  hills" 
of  Esdras,  and  the  '*  Elysios  Collos  "  of  Hesiod. 
To  the  last,  according  to  Esdras,  was  assigned 
the  ocean,  and  thence  the  Scandinavian  sea-snake. 
The  leviathan  and  river-dragon,  were  both  to  re- 
ceive their  final  wound.     According  to  the  rab- 
bins, behemoth,  or  the  ox,  is,  at  the  consumma- 
tion, to  be  divided  among  the  elect.     By  this 
was  evidently  implied,  the  partition  of  Paradise, 
or  of  the    whole  earth  in  a  state  of  paradise, 
as  by  the  wine  of  Adam  to  be  then  produced, 
was  meant  original  prosperity;  for  grapes  and 
prosperity  are  synonymous  in  Hebrew.   This  rab- 
binical fable  is  very  singular,  inasmuch  as  Osiris 
Apis  appears  to  have  been  similarly  separated 
into  various  divisions,  during  the  mysteries,  which 
divisions  were  subsequently  rejoined,  with  one 
exception ;  a  type  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  ex- 
pected restoration  of  mankind,  as  one  family,  to 
pristine  innocence.      In   the   mysteries   of  the 
Grecian  Osiris,  or  Bacchus,  the  same  remarkable 
feature  was  preserved,  a  bull  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  devotees.     Among  the  hieroglyphics,  the 
thigh  of  Apis  is  frequently  seen.     Belzoni  found 
one  in  the  tomb  of  Psammis.     I  take  it,  as  the 
ox  was  a  symbol  of  the  first  race  of  men,  perhaps 
of  antediluvian  man,  that  the  thigh  was  a  symbol 
of  the  choicest  part  of  the  earth  or  paradise. 
Hence  it  was  always  set  apart  for  the  gods,  and 
considered  sacred.     The  thigh  was  the  region 
sacred  to   oaths.      It  contained  the  sinew  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  by  the  Jews ;  and  the  incor- 
ruptible bone,  or  luez,  which  the  rabbins  suppose 
to  be  the  germ  of  a  restored  future  corporeal  life. 
Paradise  is  called  Meru  by  the  Hindoos,  which 
is  the  root  of  the  Greek  word  for  a  thigh ;  and 
the  Brahmins  seat  their  tenth  world  of  gardens 
in  the  thigh  of  Brahma.     It  is  worthy  here  of 
rema^-k,  that  pots  of  flowers,  similar  to  what  are 
called  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  (see  Coptic  Manu- 
script in  Denon,)  were  offered  to  the  ox :  neither 
will  it  be  unimportant  to  add,  that  apples  and 
apple-trees  were  connected  with  the  mysteries  of 
Apis, 


What  is  human  reason  to  infer  from  all  this 
singular  analogy  of  facts,  and  images  as  shigular? 
My  inference  is  short:  That  the  whole  is  a 
hieroglyphical  portraiture,  (of  what  Moses  de- 
scribed in  words,)  namely,  of  the  fall  and  expected 
.restoration  of  man,  with  some  dark  shadowing  of 
the  means  through  the  death  of  a  second  Adam, 
leader  or  teaclier  (ox  in.  Hebrew). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  illogical  in  our 
supposition,  that  Ham,  whose  name  Egypt  bears 
to  this  day,  and  who  lived  with  the  antediluvians, 
should  have  handed  down  the  creed  and  traditions 
of  the  first  men  to  his  children,  in  the  only  lan- 
guage they  possessed ;  nor  is  it  wonderful,  from 
the  metaphorical  nature  of  that  language,  that 
these  traditions  should  become  distorted,  and 
vary  from. the  true  and  simple  statement  of  Moses, 
himself  an  Egyptian  scribe.  Neither  the  general 
coherency,  nor  peculiar  variations,  of  these  tradi- 
tions, ought  therefore  to  excite  the  least  surprise. 
But  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  proceed  to  a  more 
elaborate  proof  of  my  hypothesis.  My  first  posi- 
tion is,  that  Apis  was  a  symbol  of  antediluvian 
man;  when  connected  with  apples,  his  paradisaical 
state  was  implied ;  when  connected  with  water, 
scyphi,  crescents,  &c.,  his  partial  destruction  by 
a  deluge. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  that  all  the 
pagan  fables  of  apples  are  referable  to  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  those,  for  instance,  of  Atalanta,  of 
Hercules,  of  Discord  and  the  rival  goddesses. 
Let  the  reader  examine  these  fables,  and  judge 
for  himself. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  vernal  equinox,  at  the 
creation,  was  in  the  first  degree  of  Taurus.  Two 
thousand  years  after,  Aries,  by  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  occupied  its  place,  and  Aries  is, 
accordingly,  the  first  sign  on  the  most  ancient  of 
the  zodiacs.  Taurus  was,  therefore,  an  apt  and 
legitimate  symbol  of  antediluvian  man,  and  we 
may  presume  that  the  mysteries  of  Apis  related 
to  that  state. 

The  mythological  account  of  the  fall  differs 
little  from  that  of  Moses.  According  to  Plato 
and  his  disciples,  man  fell  when  he  descended 
from  his  intellectual  to  a  sensual  state,  and  multi- 
plied himself;  this  was  apparently  Milton's  idea. 
It  was  the  version  of  a  large  portion  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  thence  the  celibacy  of  the  monas- 
tic orders.  Moses,  therefore,  may  have  employed 
a  delicate  metaphor  to  express  what  Plato  philo- 
sophically inferred,  and  the  double  interpretation 
of  fruit  and  fruition  at  this  day,  warrants  the  in- 
ference. The  Mohammedans  say,  that  inconti- 
nency  was  the  cause  of  the  fall. 

Another  pagan  fable  bears  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence to  the  narrative  of  Moses.  The  pagan 
Eve,  Persephonch,  (which  name  signifies  "  lost 
fruit,")  is  condemned  to  Hades,  or  death,  for  eat- 
iug  a  portion  of  the  forbidden  pomegranate. 
Numerous  pictorial  and  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  same  event,  may  be  referred  to,    I 
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apprehend  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  the  narrative  of  Moses  could 
not  have  been  more  closely  adhered  to.  I  will 
endeavour  to  refer  to  these  pictorial  descriptions 
in  the  order  of  the  Mosaic  account. 

Montfaucon  exhibits  several  instances  of  the 
bu11«nian,  or  first  parent,  crowned  with  apples. 

Osiris  was  represented  as  enclosed  in  the 
thigh  of  Apis,  an  emblem  of  paradise. 

Protogonus  and  Eon,  the  first  man  and  woman, 
were  described  as  sailing  through  space  in  an 
egg*shaped  vehicle.  There  are  similar  represent- 
ations among  the  hieroglyphics. 

On  one  of  the  Egyptian  planispheres,  exhibited 
by  Kircher,  instead  of  Astrea,  who  represented 
the  paradisaical  state,  there  appears  a  fruiUtree, 
with  two  dogs  in  the  branches,  looking  different 
ways.  Now,  two  cynocephali  were  symbols  of 
light  and  daiiness,  of  good  and  evil. 

On  a  Mythratc  sculpture  preserved  by  Hyde, 
there  are  two  fruit*trees.  The  first  has  a  scorw 
pion  winding  round  it,  and  near  it  a  ladder,  which 
was  the  mystic  symbol  of  descent  or  fall.  Scorpio, 
on  some  Egyptian  aodiacs,  is  a  serpent ;  in  others 
Typhon,  depictured  as  the  devil  now  Is,  with  a 
serpent's  tail  and  breathing  flames. 

In  Montfaucon  there  are  many  representations 
of  the  Hesperian  tree,  with  a  serpent  twined  round 
\t,  and  a  male  and  female  on  the  opposite  sides. 

So  much  for  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  theory 
of  the  fall.  The  Hesperian  gardens,  in  &ct,  were 
the  pagan  paradise  ;  the  golden  apples,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  the  dragon,  or  seraph,  the 
angel  who  guarded  the  way  of  it.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  a  chimera,  resembling  the  Jewish  cheru* 
bim,  was  substituted  for  the  seraph  or  fiery  sefi- 
pent.  At  others,  the  golden  apples  were  con- 
verted into  a  golden  fieece,  and  the  bulls  ^the 
cherubim  of  the  Hebrews)  with  fiery  breath,  were 
the  guardians.  Orifiind  (a  mixed  monster,  also 
resembling  the  cherub)  are,  in  a  different  hiero* 
glyphical  version  of  the  same  story,  guarding  the 
"  treaAures  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  promised  to 
Joseph.  Throughout  it  is  the  same  Mosaic  story, 
only  difflsrently  coloured  by  the  picturing  vehicle. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Jacob,  in  hia 
blessing  on  the  twelve  tribes,  alluded  to  the 
figures  of  some  Chaldean  or  Egyptian  todiao. 
Without  we  admit  this,  we  must  infer  that  the 
patriarch  uttered  complete  nojisense.  If,  as  is 
not  disputed,  the  twelve  tribes  were  signaUsed  by 
,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  sodiac  on  their  standards, 
they  must  have  adopted  them  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Jacob*s  prophecy.  In  blessing  the 
twelve  tribes,  which  were  to  fill  the  world,  it  is 
not  only  not  wonderful  that  the  old  patriarch 
should  refer  to  the  twelve  signs,  but  they  dearly 
furnished  the  most  obvious  illustration,  and  the 
most  lasting  memorial.  Common  sense,  there- 
fore, is  in  favour  of  an  argument  which  has  been 
exclusively  referred  to  Sir  William  Drummond, 
but  which  belongs  to  Kiichen     TIm  soiiplttztl 


allusions  to  Taunis,  are  the  following:  ''Hia 
glory  (Joseph's)  is  like  the  firstlings  of  the 
bullock;*'  see  blessing  of  Moses.  "Ephraiin  is 
as  a  heifer  \ "  Hosea.  *'  And  unto  Enoch  (behe* 
moth,  or  the  ox)  thou  hast  given  one  part  to 
dwell  wherein  are  a  thousand  hills;"  Esdrsa. 
Jacob's  blessing  on  Joseph  (according  to  the 
reading  of  Hebraists)  is  as  follows  t  "  Joseph  is 
a  fhiitful  Ml^  by  a  well,  whose  children  run  over 
the  neck.  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him, 
and  shot  at,  and  hated  him :  but  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made 
strong  by  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob; 
from  thence  is  the  Shepherd  the  Stone  of  Israel* 
Now,  I  maintain,  that  all  this  is  nothing  but  a 
correct  translation  of  the  antediluvian  prophecy, 
pictorially  represented  in  the  figures  which  ao- 
company  Taurus,  as  extant  on  the  planbpheie 
and  sodiao  of  Dendereh.  Let  us  arrange  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  presented  themselves 
to  the  eyes  of  Jacob,  the  inspired  interpreter  of 
an  imagery  not  improbably  invented  by  his  great 
antediluvian  ancestor  Seth,  the  Thoth  of  Egpyt. 
A  bull,  and  near  it  an  eye  in  a  circle,  (ain  means 
an  eye  or  well ;)  a  representation  of  the  seven 
Atlantlds,  or  Hesperidc,  on  the  neck  of  Taurus; 
another  representation  of  a  bull  recumbent,  and 
shot  at  by  an  archer;  two  more  characters  ex- 
pressive  of  the  same  violence;  a  bull  beheaded; 
a  chimerical  figure  of  the  head  and  thigh  of  Tao^ 
rus  held  chained  by  Typhon,  while  another  pe^ 
sonage  transfixes  it  with  an  arrow.  To  this  the 
allusion  of  the  Brethren,  or  Gremini,  the  next 
sign,  also  applies.  "  Cursed  be  their  wrath,  for 
it  was  cruel)  for  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man, 
and  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  an  ox."  In 
(act,  '*  violence  **  characterises  the  whole  of  these 
two  starry  habitations.  Next,  we  have  the  Bov- 
man  rising  from  the  decapitated  Taurus,  and  de- 
stroying the  power  of  evil  as  Scorpio.  The  strange 
metaphor,  the  "arms  of  the  hands,"  is  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  front  limbs  of  the  cfaimeia, 
representing  Sagittarius  having  human  bands. 
Next  to  Taurus  is  the  Shepherd,  with  his  pas- 
toral sUff,  the  Shiloh  elsewhere  noticed,  and 
directly  beneath  AgathodsNDon*  or  a  squars 
stone. 

Symbolic  mementos  of  man's  predicted  restora^ 
tion,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  effecting 
it,  are  equally  common  as  those  which  record  his 
fall.  But  as  these  will  more  naturally  occur 
during  the  consideration  of  other  portions  of  the 
xodiac,  I  shall  confine  myself,  at  present,  to  such 
only  as  relate  to  Taurus. 

Apis  was  drowned  at  particular  periods,  as  • 
symbol  of  the  flood;  as  a  symbol  of  the  antici- 
pated hope  of  the  ancient  world,  he  was  buried  in 
a  sarcophagus,  and  on  the  fourth  day  a  new  Apis 
waa  led  forth  to  the  people,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  wa»  by  a  violent  death  of  the  chief  god 
(such  was  the  dogma  of  the  earliest  piies^)  ^ 
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was  to  be  restored.  A  bull  was  torn  to 
pieces  at  the  Bacchanalian  orgies.  Apia  was  cut 
in  pieces,  as  was  Osiris,  whom  he  represented, 
before  he  was  deposited  in  his  three  days*  sepul- 
ehre*  The  thigh  was  set  apart  as  something 
mystical  and  sacred.  A  vast  number  of  evidences 
of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  sculptures  of  Bel« 
lonPs  tomb.  As  for  the  head,  the  curse  of  evil 
was  laM  upon  it  in  Egypt,  tt  it  is  now  in  India. 
Oo  the  sodiac  of  Esneh  the  head  and  thigh  of 
Apis  are  on  the  point  of  being  pierced  by  a  figure 
with  an  arrow.  At  Dendereh,  a  bull  is  represented 
shot  at  by  an  archer.  In  the  centtfe  of  the  plani- 
sphere of  the  latter  place  is  the  thigh  of  Apis, 
and  Tjrphon  standUig  beside  it  with  a  sacrifioial 
knile.^  The  archer  at  Dendereh  is  a  Centaar, 
and  Ihence,  perhaps,  the  name,  which  means  to 
pierce  a  bull.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkitble  fkot 
hat  the  original  Sagittarius  is  a  winged  and 
crowned  figure,  having  a  bow,  and  with  the  face 
of  a  man  and  lion,  (precisely  the  conquering 
Meadah  of  the  spoealypse.)  This  was  the  golden- 
haired  Chrysaor  of  the  mythologists,  and  the 
golden-winged  divine  love  of  Aristophanes.  The 
half  human  figure  is  represented  as  rising  from 
the  decapitated  body  of  Apis,  and,  beyond  a 
doubt,  was  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  of  Horus, 


the  second  person  of  the  Egyptian  trinity,  who  is 
called  by  ancient  writers  the  mediator,  who  gene- 
rally grasps  a  fac  simile  of  the  Christian  cross,  and 
who  is  represented  sometimes  nursed  upon  tlie 
lap  of  Virgo,  and  at  another  piercing  Typhon,  or 
the  great  dragon,  with  his  finally  extirpating 
arrows.  It  is  not^  therefore,  unlilcely  that,  as  the 
terminating  of  the  mysteries,  Horus,  or  Chrysaor* 
was  represented  ririug  in  glory  from  the  sarco- 
phagus, in  which  the  severed  fragments  of  Apis 
had  been  depodted» 

Anon  a  tremulous  flash 
Dotocti  a  table  intcipoaiog  veil, 
Which  seven  that  monotonous  grim  room ; 
And  broidered  images  of  gods  are  seen 
Fluttering  aoross  it,  as  the  light  augBflnti 
In  ovatwytiyiBg  lines,  and  fleetiBg  hues, 
It  parts,  it  rolls  away.    The  illumined  flood 
Which  follows,  palsies  each  inebriato  sense. 
Before  a  tabernaele  strewed  with  gems 
A  sculptnnd  ooffbr  laj.     Twice  rose  tbs  cry» 
Of  Eleu,  Elulul  and  at  the  last, 
The  alabaster  lid  was  rolled  aside. 
Then,  from  the  depths  of  Its  mysterious  womb 
A  vision  rose  amidst  the  curling  smoke, 
Of  whitfr>wreathed  incense  and  odoioas  myrili; 
A  regal  visage,  diadem*d  with  rays, 
And  shining  like  the  sun,t  engendering  day 
In  the  dark  bosom  of  rock-canopied  ni^t 


CANOVA  AND  THE  YOUNG  SOLDIER. 


Thbes  was  in  Rome  a  young  soldier  of  the 
pope's  guard,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
entertained  an  ardent  passion  for  painting  and 
drawing.  The  walls  of  the  Monte  Cavallo  and 
the  Vatican  were  covered  with  figures  and  groups 
drawn  in  chalk.  These  sketches  displayed  ex- 
traordinary talent,  and  the  costumes  were  sin- 
gularly correct. 

One  day  Canova  happened  to  pass  by  while 
the  young  soldier  was  occupied  in  sketching  on 
one  of  the  walls.  Struck  with  surprise  and  ad- 
iniratlon,  the  Roman  Phidias  stopped  and  ques- 
tioned him.  Canova  was  fond  of  encouraging 
and  patronising  talent  wherever  he  discovered  it. 
The  soldier  said  he  had  so  strong  a  taste  for 
drawing  and  painting,  that  he  could  not  refrain, 
at  his  leisure  moments,  from  amusing  himself  by 
chalking  on  the  walls  designs  which,  he  modestly 
observed,  he  knew  to  be  very  fkulty. 

**  How  I  should  like  to  be  taught!"  he  ex- 
didmed  with  transport  i  '*  but  I  am  too  poor  to 
pay  any  one  for  giving  me  lessons.* 

"  Well,"  said  Canova,  "  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  teach  you  for  nothing.... ...  I  will  even  settle 

upon  you  a  pension  of  fifteen  piastres  per  month, 

to  enable  you  to  quit  your  regiment. .1  am 

Canova  the  sculptor." 

The  young  man  thougiht  he  had  awakened 
from  a  dream.     He  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 

*  AjOMBg  the  Mythrae  scnl|itnres  is  a  head  of  Taunii, 
httog  en  a  tree,  with  a  quiver  of  anoirs  luspeodod  besido  it. 


great  man,  whose  generosity  overwhelmed  him 
even  more  than  his  brilliant  reputation.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  return 
thanks,  as  an  Italian  thanks  God  or  his  patron 
saint.  Next  day  the  young  enthusiilst  was  re- 
ceived among  the  pupils  of  Canova.  But  Canova 
had  looked  only  at  the  brilliant  side  of  the  adven^ 
ture.  A  month  had  not  elapsed  beforo  the  young 
soldier  became  pale  and  thin.  He  sighed  at  the 
recollection  of  the  time  when  he  could  wander 
alone  by  moonlight,  and  trace  on  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  Di  Trinita  di  Monti  the  profile  of  some 
protty  Roman  girl.  He  was  then  unfetterod  by 
academic  rules,  and  his  pencil  was  never  checked 
by  the  words,  **  Rub  that  out,  it  is  bad."  He  wished 
to  learn,  but  etintit  became  more  powerfbl  than 
all  the  arguments  either  of  himself  or  his  master. 
One  moniing  he  entered  Canova*s  study,  kissed 
his  hand,  and  thanked  him  fervently  for  all  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  him,  but  candidly  avowed 
that  he  could  not  submit  to  the  restraint  to 
which  the  other  pupils  were  subjected.  He  said 
he  was  like  a  plant  whose  stem  was  too  old  to 
bend,  on  which  the  art  of  the  cultivator  could 
produce  no  improvement,  and  must  be  left  to  its 
wild  and  natural  growth. 

He  returned  to  his  regiment,  and  resumed  his 
untaught  sketches  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  eternal 
city.— Jlf«motrs  of  the  Duchess  o/Abrantee. 

t  ItissoppoiedthstMai^lriiivrMtlwiUialexhibUioq 
of  ths  mysteries. 
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THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  PAST, 


[Wk  make  the  following  extract  from  aa  article  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  **"  Christian 
Reyiew."] 

But  these  are  not  the  only  declaimers,  who 
commit  the  &ult  on  which  we  arc  now  animad- 
verting. There  are  religionbts,  who  fall  into  the 
same  error,  and  owe  no  small  part  of  their  sue* 
cess  in  playing  the  orator^  to  the  fecundity  of 
this  theme,  about  which  the  most  prosing  are  fre- 
quently quite  animated  and  spirited.  Thus  it  is 
our  lot,  in  this  age,  to  hear  the  times  of  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  Melancthon,  lauded  to  heaven, 
as  the  period  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
were  best  understood,  and  the  system  of  Divine 
truth  most  perfect  and  symmetrical.  Similar 
praise  is  awarded  to  the  age  of  Flavel,  Howe, 
Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  not  to  enumerate  others 
of  no  less  fame  in  the  galaxy  of  British  divines. 
Were  we  to  take  for  granted  all  that  we  hear  on 
this  subject  we  might  suppose,  that,  contrary  to 
all  experience  in  other  cases,  the  progress  of 
time  has  produced  an  inversion  of  the  order  of 
things  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  God.  For,  in  those  other  cases,  the  more 
discussion  there  is,  the  better  is  a  subject  under- 
stood. Truth  is  thereby  evolved,  and  its  scin- 
tillations struck  out  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind.  But  with  reference  to  Divine  truth,  the 
order  of  nature  is,  forsooth,  reversed ;  and  they 
who  first  opened  their  eyes  to  it,  when  it  burst 
forth,  like  the  sun  through  a  cloud,  at  the  Reform- 
ation, received  more  of  its  rays,  and  measured 
its  orb  more  accurately  than  all  their  successors 
put  together.  But  this  cannot  be  true ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  believe  in  such  an  inverted  order  of 
things.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  If  they 
who  first  contemplated  Divine  truth,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation,  had  many  facilities,  they  had 
also  many  obstacles  to  its  acquisition.  For  un- 
less they  were  more  than  men,  they  must  have 
remained  wedded  to  numerous  prejudices,  those 
'*  idols  of  thd  cave,"  as  Bacon  quaintly  calls  them, 
and  attached  to  many  absurd  notions,  that  were 
produced  and  fostered  by  the  darkness  of  the 
preceding  ages,  during  which  they  bad  been 
educated.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  throw 
off  these  incumbrances  to  their  minds  at  once, 
and  divest  themselves  of  such  errors  as  they  must 
have  cherished,  provided  they  were,  not  super- 
human. On  entering  upon  their  investigations, 
and  constructing  their  theories  and  systems,  many 
things  they  took  for  granted,  not  suspecting  that 
any  could  doubt  their  truth.  Some  things  they 
examined,  but  employed  an  abstruse,  scholastic 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  satisfied  their  own 
minds,  but  must  fail  to  satisfy  others,  who  have 
had  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  such  reasoning. 
Some  things  they  rested  upon  as  tests,  which,  it 
is   plain,  they  had   not  *  sufficiently  studied   to 


know  the  meaning  of;  while  other  things  they 
led  unnoticed,  because  no  mind  is  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  embrace  all-  the  points  of  a  ?ast 
subject. 

That  the  men  who  figured  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  had  a  great  deal  of  truth  on  their 
side,  no  one  would  be  so  reckless  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  candour  as  to  deny.  They  dug  very  deep, 
and  brought  up  much  gold  and  many  precious 
gems.  They  fought  against  error,  with  unconw 
monly  well-furbished  weapons,  and  smote  with 
sinewy  arms.  They  deserve  highly  from  the 
world,  as  its  greatest  benefactors,  nor  can  any 
meed  be  too  honourable  for  them  to  receive.  But 
since  their  time,  much  has  been  done  to  ad?ance 
Divine  truth,  and  promote  a  far  better  understand- 
ing of  its  doctrines,  than  even  those  great  men 
possessed.  The  streams  of  religious  knowledge 
have  been  deepened,  the  fields  of  investigation 
widened,  and  new  paths  struck  out  by  modem 
inquiries  into  the  re^ons  of  moral  truth  ;  former 
errors  have  been  exploded,  and  the  means  of 
rightly  understanding  the  Bible  multiplied,  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  science, — that  of  sacred 
interpretation,— founded  upon  a  deeper  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  language,  greater  familiarity 
with  oriental  customs  and  manners,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  east.  To  sup- 
pose that  these  causes  have  not  advanced  Divine 
truth,  would  be  at  war  with  fact  and  common 
sense.  To  suppose  that  the  present  age  is  ui- 
ferior  in  its  theology,  compared  with  past  ages, 
would  be  to  reverse  the  stream  of  knowledge, 
and  make  it  broader  at  the  fountain  than  it  is  at 
its  mouth,  narrowing  its  limits  and  becoming 
more  shallow  the  further  it  flows.  That  many 
errors  have  crept  into  the  divinity  of  this  age,  is 
not  denied.  No  age  deserves  indiscriminate 
eulogy..  But,  allowing  that  some  errors  are 
mingled  with  what  is  true,  we  may  challenge  an 
honest  comparison  with  our  predecessors.  Per- 
haps no  fact  more  convincingly  shows  the  supe- 
riority of  .the  present  over  the  past,  with  reganl 
to  religious  knowledge,  than  that,  formerly  a 
fiercer  sectarian  and  polemic  warfare  was  waged, 
than  could  now  possibly  be  fomented  between 
two  different  persuasions  of  Christians.  Such 
ferocity  of  attack  and  defence  would  now  be 
universally  frowned  upon.  There  is  too  much 
religious  enlightenment,  for  men  any  longer  to 
mistake  the  raven  for  the  dove.  A  century  or 
two  ago,  what  was  more  common  than  for  Bap- 
tists, and  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  to 
eye  each  other  with  suspicion  and  jealousy?  And 
how  often  did  these  bitter  looks  end  in  quanels 
and  railings,  and  an  odious  war  of  sects,  in  which 
hostilities  were  carried  on  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  lion  than  of  the  lamb?  Than 
this,  nothing  could  inore  certamly  indicate  the 
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ignoranee,  narrowness,  and  bigotry  that  existed 
among  all  parties.  But  as  a  clearer  perception 
of  truth  was  attained,  and  sounder  views  of 
theology  prevailed,  the  consequences  were,  more 
liberality,  a  kindlier  feeling,  more  fraternal  affec- 
tion, a  disposition  to  regard  chiefly  essentials, 
hatred  of  discord,  and  the  love  of  peace,  pur- 
chased at  any  price  short  of  sacrificing  truth. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  how  common 
it  is  for  many  religionists  to  inquire,  what  is  the 
cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these? 

But  the  fault  which  we  are  now  pointing  out 
is  not  confined  to  politicians  and  religionists. 
The  aged  are  another  class,  who  are  prone  to  cry 
out  against  the  present  and  extol  the  past.  Per- 
haps none  are  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
times  axe  out  of  joint,  than  they.  The  period  of 
their  youth  was  one  in  which,  forsooth,  men 
were  wiser  citizens,  and  purer  patriots,  and  better 
Christians.  Mankind  were  then  less  mean  and 
selfish,  more  honest  in  their  dealings,  more  punc- 
tual in  their  engagements ;  the  public  morals  were 
kept  at  a  higher  standard,  and  the  fear  of  God 
more  generaUy  acknowledged;  there  was  then 
more  honour,  and  virtue,  and  principle  in  the 
world ;  but  now  hardly  any  of  these  noble  quali- 
ties of  character  are  to  be  found.  The  idea  is 
presented  in  many  forms.  But  the  whole  t)f  it  is 
this,  there  is  a  general  declension  in  those  things 
that  marked  the  good  old  times.  Even  religion 
herself  is  not  what  she  used  to  be,  when  the 
venerable  class  here  spoken  of  solicited  her 
smiles  and  wooed  her  embrace.  This  is  the 
strain  which  they  too  often  indulge,  especially  to 
their  young  brethren,  who  sometimes  ill  suppress 
the  contempt  which  they  feel.  Not  aware  of  the 
deceitful  influence  of  distance,  in  hiding  deform- 
ities in  any  object,  and  mellowing  the  roughest 
features,  they  judge  from  deceptive  views,  and 
make  no  allowance  for  the  deceit  practised  upon 
their  understandings  by  the  long  space  through 
which  they  look ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  as  little  on  their  guard  against  the  error  to 
which  they  are  exposed  by  contemplating  an 
object  too  nearly.  Let  them  know,  however, 
that  intellectual  and  moral  objects  require  to  be 
held  at  a  certain  point,  to  be  viewed  correctly, 
just  as  material  objects  must  be,  in  order  to  see 
them  in  their  proper  and  just  proportions.  Owing 
to  these  causes  of  misapprehension,  the  class  of 
men,  now  alluded  to,  misjudge  in  their  estimate 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  past  and  the 


present;  unduly  magnifying  the  virtues  of  the 
one,  and  the  vices  of  the  other.  And  hence, 
they  do  not  wisely  inquire,  what  is  the  cause 
that  the  former  days  were  better,  than  these? 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  our  observa- 
tions are  not  designed  to  rebuke  all  comparison 
of  the  past  with  the  present.  This  would  de- 
stroy history,  and  cut  off  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  that  useful  branch  of  knowledge. 
But  such  inquiries  respecting  the  past,  as  are 
found  upon  the  historic  page,  are,  in  the  highest 
degree,  useful  and  proper ;  nor  do  they  conflict, 
in  the  least,  with  what  we  are  maintaining.  From 
this  study,  political  and  all  other  kinds  of  wisr 
dom  are  gleaned.  In  this  way,  the  experience 
of  one  age  subserves  the  progress  of  another  suc- 
ceeding one.  Ffom  thence,  the  orator  draws 
kindling  motives  to  arouse  a  people  from  their 
lethargy,  and  stir  them  up  to  noble  daring  and 
splendid  achievement  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Thus  none  of  the  motives  urged  by  Cicero  pene- 
trated the  souls  of  his  audience,  on  a  certain 
public  occasion,  so  deeply,  as  an  appeal  to  the 
indignation  which  their  fathers  would  have  felt, 
had  they  heard  that  a  Roman  citizen  had  been 
scourged  and  crucified  by  a  foreign  power.  So, 
also,  from  appeals  to  the  past,  the  ministers  of  our 
holy  religion  draw  often  the  most  potent  persua- 
sives to  Christian  duty  and  engagedness.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  if  this  sort  of  argument  is  to  pro- 
duce effect,  such  views  of  the  past  must  be 
chosen,  as  shall  appear  bright  and  illustrious.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  contrast,  for  the 
time  being,  must  be  favourable  to  the  past,  tend- 
ing to  exalt  our  conceptions  of  antiquity,  and 
inspire  us  with  a  noble  emulation  to  imitate  them 
in  the  scents  described. 

What  we  condemn  is,  a  querulous  temper  re- 
specting the  times  in  which  we  live  ;  a  disposition 
to  see  nothing  creditable  in  the  present,  and  no- 
thing reprehensible  in  the  past ;  a  proneness  to 
enlarge  the  degeneracy  of  our  own  age,  magnify 
existing  evils,  undervalue  the  blessings  which  we 
enjoy,  and  depreciate  the  Divine  goodness  as  it 
descends  upon  ourselves,  our  families,  our  church, 
our  country  ;  while  we  are  ready  to  believe,  that 
such  dark  and  trying  times  were  scarcely  ever 
suffered  before,  and  that  we  are  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate in  living  at  an  era  so  troublous  and  per- 
plexing. Such. we  charge  with  folly,  in  their 
inquiry,  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  ? 


AUTUMN. 

A    FRAGMENT. 


The  Spring  is  past,  the  summer  is  come  and  I  land. .    We  love   the   delicious  outpouring  of 
gone,  and  the  autumn  is  again  a  dweller  in  the  |  beauty  which  is  visible  over  the  wide  heavens 
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and  the  njoioing  earth  In  the  early  and  lovely 
days  of  spring ;  we  delight  to  bask  on  the  turfy 
meadow-side,  or  by  the  drooping  bank  of  some 
stream  whose  glittering  waves  reflect  the  daxzling 
sheen  of  the  golden  summer«heaven.  But,  more 
than  these,  we  rejoice  to  contemplate  the  silent 
and  soothing  decay  of  all  these  glories  as,  one 
by  one,  they  fade,  and  droop,  and  die,  and  lehve 
the  landscape  covered  with  the  cold,  bare,  and 
skeleton  array  of  a  thousand  hedgerows  and 
forest  trees.  But  the  early  days  of  aulnmn  are 
preparatory  to  all  these  great  and  mighty  changes 
in  the  universe  of  nature.  The  heavy,  leaden 
tinted  clouds  hang  low  upon  the  earth ;  and  In* 
stead  of  the  gladdening  sunshine,  the  world  is 
lit  by  a  dim  and  saddening  cloud*light.  Mom« 
ing  breaks  with  a  chilly  and  mist-clad  splendour  i 
the  dew  loses  its  diamond  sparkle,  and  gleams 
with  a  white  and  pearly  dimness ;  the  leaves  do 
not  wave  or  flutter  in  the  wind,  they  shiver, 
tremble,  rustle,  and  flill.  The  wide  atmosphere 
is  frigid  and  damp,  and  the  world  sleeps  in  a 
grey  and  misty  shroud,  preparatory  to  the  burial 
of  all  that  made  it  glad,  and  bright,  and  happy» 
Yet  we  love  the  autumn,  we  love  it  for  the  dear, 
delightAil  remembrances  of  youth  which  it  brings 
back  to  us;  we  love  It  for  all  the  associated 
memories  and  recollections  of  departed  friends 
who  have  passed  away  from  amongst  us  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

An  evening  in  autumn  Is  at  test  but  a  sad 
and  gloomy  scene.  There  are  fewer  sunsets, 
and  they  come  like  angels'  visits— bright,  brief, 
and  beautiful ;  radiant  with  splendour,  but  soon 
to  decay ;  burning  with  brightness,  but  consumed 
by  the  very  lightning  and  illumination  of  their 
transitory  glory.  Eve  comes  clad  in  grey  and 
pilgrim  weeds;  her  pathway  is  over  darkness 
and  decay,  hastening  on  to  death ;  she  weareth 
no  purple  robe  around  her,  nor  is  she  crowned 
with  the  immortal  diadem  of  A  star.  We  knew 
one  in  our  eariy  youth,  she  was  pale,  graceful, 
and  beautiful,  one  who  was  more  fitted  for  the 
shrines  of  heaven  than  the  dwellings  of  the  earth, 
one  whose  aspirations  were  for  the  bright  stars 
and  the  golden  firmaments  of  a  lofiier  universe. 
She  was  a  sad  and  gentle  giri,  and  dwelt  in  a 
visioned  world  of  rich  and  glittering  imaginations. 


She  had  numbered  sixteen  imtamni;  ihe  had, 
in  that  short  yet  happy  period,  seen  many  pass 
away  around  her ;  she  had  planted  and  watered 
flowers  over  their  graves,  and  had  maiked  the 
grass  grew  sere  and  the  leaves  decay;  and  she 
longed  to  be  fiir  away  in  "  the  sfNrittf  land"  with 
them. 

There  was  a  quiet  hush  In  that  little  hoiue* 
hold  on  the  hill-side  when  Mary  died.  The 
night  was  calm  and  stany,  and  the  young  inoon^ 
last  smile  that  night  fell  upon  the  white  coverlid 
that  was  over  her  who  was  so  soon  to  pass  away 
lirom  aniongst  them,  and  be  at  rest  An  old  and 
venerable  man  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the  djin^ 
girl ;  the  only  sound  wae  tnm  the  choking  sob 
and  the  suppressed  moan ;  but  these  were  hnthfd 
when  that  venerable  man  opened  the  holy  Bible, 
and  began  reading  that  solemn  passage^^  I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Each  one  Icnell 
in  deepest  siletl^e,  and  the  stillness  of  that  room 
was  the  stillness  of  death ;  for  with  the  last  echo 
of  that  venerable  pastor's  prayer,  the  lingering 
spirit  took  flight  from  death  unto  ]iie(*-life  im- 
mortal beyond  the  grave. 

In  a  few  days  the  lost  and  the  loved  was 
buried.  The  same  returning  hour  of  eariy  night 
that  witnessed  her  death,  witnessed  her  burial 
The  venerable  church,  the  burial-ground,  and 
the  dirk  grave  surrounded  by  solemn  mouraen, 
were  below ;  the  unclouded  sky,  the  stars,  and 
the  full-orbed  moon,  were  above ;  the  corpse  was 
in  the  earth,  the  spirit  was  in  heaven. 

Weep  not,  xreep  not,  she  is  dead  ; 

Cold  and  dreamless  now  she  licth, 
Wbeie  the  damp,  dnll  day  is  spread. 

And  the  deaUi«womi  sigbeth. 

Lay  a  white  rose  on  her  breast, 
Pied  violate  dim,  attd  cypress  sere, 

That  the  scent  of  flowers  may  rest 
In  her  wintiy  sepulchre. 

Strew,  O I  strew  bright  shells  aroand, 
Gathered  from  the  white  sea-shore^ 

For  in  life  she  loved  the  sound 
Of  old  ocean's  roar. 

DecVd  and  crown*d  with  conch  and  It^ 
Sleep,  O !  sleep  till  mom  restore 

All  thy  beauty,  bright  and  brie^ 
To  Ufb  and  love  for  evermore 

Efios. 


SKETCH    OF    RANGOON. 

BT  THE  BEV.  H.  MALCOlt,  A.M. 


The  name  of  Rangoon  is  so  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  our  mission,  and  occurs  so  often  In 
the  narrations  of  travellers  on  this  coast,  that  I 
naturally  entered  it  with  feelings  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. Association  of  ideas  of  course  keeps  up 
some  of  that  interest ;  but  so  wretched  a  looking 
town,  of  its  size,  I  have  no  where  seen.  The  city 
Is  spread  upon  a  part  of  a  vast  meadowi  but  little 


above  high  tides,  and  at  this  season  resembling  a 
neglected  swamp.  The  approach  from  the  sea 
reveals  nothing  but  a  few  wooden  houses  between 
the  city  wall  and  the  shore.  The  fortifications 
are  of  no  avail  against  modem  modes  of  attadc 
They  consist  of  merely  a  row  of  timbers  set  m 
the  ground*  rising  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
feet,  with  a  narrow  platform  running  nmA  in^ 
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side  for  tnusketeen,  and  a  few  cannon,  perhaps 
half  a  dosen  In  all,  lying  at  the  gateways,  in  a 
useless  condition.  Some  consideTable  streets  are 
at  the  back  of  the  town,  outside  the  walls. 

The  entire  population  is  estimated  at  fifty  thou- 
sand, but  that  is  probably  too  much.  There  is  no 
other  seaport  in  the  empire,  but  Bassein,  which 
has  little  trade,  and  the  city  stands  next  in  im- 
portance to  Ava ;  yet  there  is  literally  nothing  in 
it  that  can  interest  a  traveller.  A  dosen  foreigners, 
chiefly  Monguls,  have  brick  tenements,  very 
^abby.  There  are  also  four  or  five  small  brick 
places  of  worship,  for  foreigners,  and  a  mise- 
rable custom-house.  Besides  these  it  is  a  city  of 
bamboo  huts,  perfectly  comfortable  for  this  peo- 
pie  considering  their  habits  and  climate ;  but  in 
general  ^)pearance  as  paltry  as  possible,  MauU 
mein  has  already  many  better  buildings.  The 
eaves  of  the  houses  generally  descend  to  within 
six  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground ;  very  few  being  of 
more  than  one  story,  or  having  any  other  covers 
ing  than  thatch.  Cellars  are  unknown,  and  all 
the  houses  are  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
ground  for  coolness  and  ventilation.  As  the 
floore  are  of  split  bamboo,  all  dirt  falls  through, 
and  what  is  not  picked  up  by  crows,  dog8«  fowls, 
&c.»  is  occanonally  swept  out,  and  burned.  For 
nearly  half  of  the  year  the.  city  presents  a  most 
singular  appearance,  half  sad,  half  silly.  By  a 
standing  law,  on  the  setting  in  of  the  dry  season, 
all  the  thatch  must  be  removed,  except  a  par- 
ticular kind,  not  common,  made  partly  of  split 
bamboo,  which  will  not  easily  bum.  Were  it  not 
for  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  the  clothes  of 
various  kinds  put  up  in  the  houses  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  it  would  seem  like  a  city  deserted. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  and  paved  with  half 
burnt  bricks,  which,  as  wheel  carriages  are  not 
allowed  within  the  city,  are  in  tolerable  repair. 
There  la  neither  wharf  nor  quay.  In  four  or 
five  places,  are  wooden  stairs,  at  which  small 
boats  may  land  passengers,  but  even  these  do  not 
extend  within  twenty  feet  of  low-watef  mark. 
Vessels  lie  in  the  stream  and  discharge  into  boats, 
from  which  the  packages  slung  to  a  bamboo  are 
lugged  on  men's  shoulders  to  the  custom-house. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  is  still  consider- 
able, though  greatly,  crippled  by  enormous  port- 
charges,  and  absolute  prohibitions  against  export- 
ing lice  or  the  precious  metals.  Specie  is  exported 
by  adroit  smuggling.  Could  rice  be  exported 
freely,  a  most  beneficial  trade,  both  to  gorem- 
ment  and  people,  might  be  carried  on,  the  agri- 
culturist receive  a  better  reward  for  his  toil,  and 
the  price  of  land  be  raised  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Paddy  (that  is,  rice  uncleaned)  is  now 
selling  at  five  rupees  the  hundred  baskets  ;«*-that 
Is,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  hun- 
dred bushels. 

The  best  of  cleaned  rice  is  four  annas  a  basket, 
about  twelve  cents  a  bushel]  Wheat,  as  good  as  I 
have  ever  aeent  b  selling  at  thirty  rupees  per 


hundred  baskets.  Such  prices  would  send  here 
half  the  vessels  in  Bengal  bay.  How  strange 
that  governments  must  always  be  doing  damage, 
by  dabbling  into  matters  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  prosper!— However,  the  policy. is 
certainly  more  wise  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  lets  some  of  her  subjects  annually  starve, 
and  thousands  of  othen  constantly  suffer,  by 
keeping  bread-stuff  away. 

Other  necessaries  are  equally  cheap  in  Ran- 
goon. Fowls  about  two  rupees  per  dosen,  black 
tea,  brought  down  the  Irrawaddy  from  China, 
one  rupee  per  viss ;  that  is>  nearly  twelve  cents  a 
pound.  Almost  every  kmd  of  British  manufao* 
tures  may  be  had  in  the  bazaar,  at  rates,  not 
higher  than  they  cost  ia  Beston.  Medicines  are 
not  easily  procured,  and  many  kinds  are  exces* 
sively  dear. 

During  the  long  wan  of  Europe,  in  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  many  vessels  were  built  herei 
chiefly  by  the  English,  amounting,  on  an  average, 
from  1790,  to  1602,  to  three  or  four  thousand 
tons  per  annum.  At  the  time  of  Col.  Symes* 
visit  in  1706,  there  were  several  ships  on  the 
stocks,  of  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  tons 
burden.  This  branch  of  business  is  now  almost 
annihilated. 

Two  miles  from  Rangoon  is  the  celebrated 
pagoda,  called  Shoo-da-gon.  It  stands  on  a  small 
hill,  surrounded  by  many  smaller  pagodas,  some 
fine  zayats  and  kyoungs,  and  many  noble  trees* 
The  hill  has  been  graduated  into  successive  ter- 
races, sustained  by  brick  walls,  and  the  summit^ 
which  is  completely  levelled,  contains  about  two 
acres. 

The  two  principal  approaches  from  the  city, 
are  lined  on  each  side,  for  a  mile,  with  fine  pago* 
das,  some  almost  vying  for  size  with  Shoo-da«gon 
itself.  These  are  in  every  state  of  repair;  from 
beautiful  white  new  ones,  to  mere  grass*grown 
heaps.  In  most  of  them  the  apertures  still  re- 
main, through  which  the  English  soldiers  pene- 
trated, to  take  the  treasure  always  deposited  in 
them.  Even  the  great  pagoda  did  not  escape  i 
but  it  is  so  perfectly  repdred,  as  to  show  no  signs 
of  the  indignity. 

Passing  these  on  your  way  from  ihfi  city,  you 
come  to  a  flight  of  time-worn  steps,  covered  by  a 
curious  arcade  of  little  houses  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  one  above  another,  some  in  partial  de- 
cay, othere  truly  beautiful.  After  crossing  some 
terraces,  covered  in  the  same  manner,  you  reach 
the  top,  and,  passing  a  great  gate,  enter  at  once 
this  sad,  but  imponng,  theatre  of  Gaudama's  glory» 
One's  first  impressions  are,  what  terrible  graib^ 
deur — what  'sickening  msgniflcence — ^what  absurd 
Imagery — what  extravagant  expenditure — what 
long  successions  of  devotees  to  procure  this 
throng  of  buildings  of  such  various  dates — what 
a  poor  religion  that  makes  such  laboun  its  chief 
meritoriousness.  Before  you  stands  the  huge 
Shoo*da-gon,  its  top  among  the  clouds,  and  its 
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golden  sides  blazing  in  the  glories  of  an  eastern 
sun.  Around  are  pompous  zayats,  noble  pave- 
ments, gothic  mausoleums,  uncouth  colossal 
lions,  curious  stone  umbrellas,  gracefully  cylin- 
drical banners  of  gold-embroidered  muslin  hang- 
ing from  lofty  pillars,  enormous  stone  jars  in 
rows  to  receive  offerings,  tapers  burning  before 
the  images,  exquisite  flowers  displayed  on  every 
side,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  carved  figures  which  cannot  be  pourtrayed 
without  the  pencil. 

Always  in  the  m0ming,  men  and  women  are 
seen  in  every  direction  kneeling  behind  their 
gift,  and  with  uplifted  hands  reciting  their  devo- 
tions, often  with  a  string  of  beads  counting  over 
each  repetition ;  aged  persons  are  sweeping  out 
every  place,  or  picking  the  grass  from  the  crevi« 
ces;^-dogs  and  crows  straggle  around  the  altars, 
and  devour  the  recent  offerings ; — the  great  bells 
utter  their  frequent  tones; — and  the  mutter  of 
praying  voices,  makes  a  hum  like  the  buzzmg  of 
an  exchange.  The  whole  scene  is  so  strange,  so 
distressing,  that  one  is  relieved  to  stroll  away 
among  the  huge  trees,  and  gaze  from  the  parapet 
on  the  unlimited  scene  around.  It  is  one  wide 
flat  jungle,  without  a  single  hill,  but  that  of  Sy- 
riam  in  the  distance ;  but  it  is  nature.  It  is  the 
true  temple  of  the  true  God — the  only. represent- 
ation he  has  given  of  his  natural  perfections,  as 
the  Bible  is  of  his  moral  ones.  AH  the  rest  is 
distortion,  absurdity,  and  crime.  Of  inferior 
pagodas,  (though  some  surpass  in  size  any  I 
have  seen  elsewhere,)  there  are,  in  Rangoon, 
more  than  five  hundred,  occupying  as  much 
space  as  the  city  itself,  probably  more.  Most  of 
them  stand  a  little  out  of  the  city,  interspersed 
with  groves,  embowering  costly  kyoungs  and 
commodious  zayats.  The  latter  are  particularly 
numerous,  to  accommodate  the  hosts  of  worship- 
pers, who  resort  hither  at  cer-tain  seasons  of  the 
year. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  hill  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families  of  "  slaves  of  the  pagoda,"  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  men,  and,  as  their  chief 


told  me,  "  plenty  of  women.*  They  do  not  ap. 
pear  to  be  poor  or  despised,  and  their  quarter  of 
the  city  is  not  distingubhed  by  any  particular 
feature.  They  become  so,  not  always  because 
of  crime,  but  often  by  merely  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  a  great  man,  who  spares  his  life  and 
gives  him  to  the  pagoda.  Most  of  them  are  so 
by  birth,  for  the  children  of  such  persons  are  for 
ever  in  the  same  condition.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  marry,  except  among  themselves. 

I  visited  the  pagoda  frequently,  about  sunrise, 
as  it  is  the  only  direction  in  which  one  can  ride. 
There  were  always  twenty-five  or  thirty  worship- 
pers scattered  up  and  down ;  and  on  the  regular 
worship  days,  one  or  two  hundred.  •  They  come 
and  go  during  the  cool  of  the  morning,  remain- 
ing about  fifteen  minutes,  and  amounting,  I  was 
told,  in  the  whole,  to  two  or  three  thousand.  A 
few  remain  all  day  in  the  cool  zayats,  often  per- 
forming their  worship,  and  spending  the  inter- 
vals of  the  time  in  friendly  chat.  Some,  as  an 
act  of  particular  merit,  stay  all  night.  No  priests 
are  in  official  attendance,  nor,  indeed,  did  1  ever 
see  any  there  performing  their  own  worship. 

Every  one  brings  a  present,  often  a  bunch  of 
fiowers,  or  only  a  few  green  twigs,  plucked  on 
the  way ;  but  generally  nice  eatables,  done  up 
tastefully  in  fresh  leaves,  or  articles  of  raiment, 
&c.  The  act  of  worship  is  called  shee-ko,  though 
the  name  is  often  given  to  the  mere  act  of  pros- 
tration which  accompanies  it.  The  amount  of 
offerings  here  is  very  great.  Stone  vases,  some 
of  which  will  hold  fifty  or  sixty  gallons,  stand 
round  the  pagoda,  into  which  the  devotees  care- 
fully lay  their  leafy  plates  of  tice,  plantains, 
cakes,  &c.  As  these  are  successSvely  filled,  tf- 
pointed  persons  from  among  the  pagoda  slaves 
empty  them  into  their  vessels,  assorting  the  va* 
rious  kinds.  The  beautiful  flowers  remain  all 
night,  and  are  swept  out  in  the  morning.  No 
one  ever  objected  however  to  my  gathering  them 
at  pleasure.  A  gift  once  deposited  is  no  more 
regarded. 


CATS. 

AETICLE  III. 


Cats  I  by  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  we 
profess  no  respect  for  them.  Kitten-bom  they 
come  into  the  world,  blind  as  though  the  ophthal- 
mia (which  doubtless  they  inherited  from  their 
ancestors  in  Egypt)  were  a  disease  with  which 
they  were  quite  *'  at  home."  Nasty  little  muling 
puny  things,  good  for  nothing  in  the  world  but 
to  make  a  noise  and  lap  milk.  Just  let  our 
readers  picture  to  themselves  the  perils  with 
which  those  persons  provide  themselves  who 
nourish  mother  cats,  just  delivered  by  parturien 
pangs  of  a  basket-full  of  youthful  caterwaulers, 
avera|;ing  between  fifteen  and  twenty  in  number. 


Imagine  any  one  of  these  "  little  ones"  seised  with 
a  sudden  fit  of  the  gripes  or  the  mulligrubs,  what 
a  hideous  wowing  and  wailing  the  motheKat 
would  instantly  set  up,  the  parish  in  which  her 
pregnancy  was  perpetrated  would  ring  with  a 
peal  of  purrs — the  feelings,  sensiUve  and  physicali 
of  every  Cat  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  mil« 
around,  would  be  set  in  motion  in  some  one  waf 
or  other,  the  wide  clan  of  Cats  would  be  visibly 
affected,  there  would  be  meetings  summoned  for 
condolence,  and  committees  appointed  to  besiege 
all  the  chemists*  shops  in  the  vicinity  forDalbys 
carminative,' poppy  syrupi  and  Godfrey's  coidi*'- 
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There  would  be  no  rest  in  those  days  for  either 
the  wicked  or  the  good.  But  the  mischief  would 
not  unfortunately  rest  here  :  every  family,  whose 
Cat  presents  them  with  a  kitten  budget,  feels  it 
to  be  their  imperative  duty  to  divide  their  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion  ;  "  the  young  ladies  "  of  the 
family  are  to  retain  all  the  kind  and  affectionate 
feelings  of  their  tender  natures  for  the  young 
brood ;  whilst  Sally  and  Betsy  and  Mary,  in  the 
kitchen  and  scullery,  are  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  sharing  between  them  the  choice  of 
either  wringing  the  necks  or  drowning  the  bodies 
of  the  "  newly  arrived  young  strangers."  Forth- 
with the  kitchen  is  in  a  skrimmage  and  a  scuffle, 
and  the  maids  below  stairs,  forgetting  that 
modesty  which  should  ever  accompany  maiden- 
hood, forthwith  indulge  in  most  unamiable  re- 
marks upon  the  cruel  cantankerousness  of  their 
master  and  mistress  up  stairs,  in  "  putting  upon" 
them  so,  as  to  bring  them  to  be  obliged  to  de- 
stroy the  dear  little  kittens,  who  would'nt  harm  a 
mouse,  the  blessed  little  dears,  if  they  could  help  it. 
Drowmng  the  "  little  insensibles,"  too,  and  master 
a  subscriber  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society  all  the 
time  ;  the  bare  idea  of  the  kitten-  swamping  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  without  the  assistance  of  a  pint 
bottle  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  the  critical  ceremony ;  putting  the 
little  things  into  water  before  they  were  ever 
taught  to  swim ;  and  then  wringing  their  necks, 
oh  I  who  could  do  it  ?  their  *'  last  dying  speech 
and  confession  *  to  terminate  in  a  sqyeak.  Oh  I 
here  Mary  sinks,  and  falls  in  a  fainting  fit  into 
the  dripping  pan,  from  which  she  b  only  aroused 
by  the  pleasing  sensation  of  a  ten-pound  red-hot 
coal,  iast  turning  her  right  rosy  cheek  into  roast 
mutton.  This  cruel  catastrophe  adds  to  the 
dilemma,  and  exemplifies  the  truth  of  that  adage, 
which  sayfr-* 

^*  What  great  events  from  trivial  cauiei  ipring ;  ** 
whilst,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  the  parlour 
bell  rings,  and  the  breakfastrroom  bell  itnmediately 
follows  its  example ;  the  contents  of  one  room 
inquire,  with  much  trepidation,  whether  the  kit- 
tens have  been  drowned,  according  to  orders ; 
the  inmates  of  the  other  inquire  whether  they 
have  been  roasting  the  kittens,  by  mistake,  as 
there  is  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  meat  exuding 
from  the  kitchen.  An  involuntary  and  unpre- 
pared negative  is  given  to  each  of  these  queries, 
and  fresh  orders  from  the  "  seat  of  government " 
are  forthwith  issued,  that  within  ten  minutes'  time 
the  whole  **  affair  "  shall  be  concluded  under  pain 


of  incurring  the  severe  displeasure  of  master  and 
missus,  and  receiving  ''warning"  and  wages  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  All  Mary's  finer  feelings 
now  evaporate,  Betsy  "  drabbits  "  the  dripping- 
pan  and  the  kittens  too,  whilst  Sally  declares  it 
makes  her  heart  ache  to  see  how  the  little  dears 
*'  take  on  "  when  they  get  half  strangled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water-butt,  into  which  by  mistake 
she  unconsciously  pops  them.  Order  now  reigns 
in  the  household  till  the  following  day,  when  it 
suddenly  occurs  to  the  united  tongues  of  the 
whole  family  that  they  taste  something  "very 
queer  "  in  the  water  of  the  tea  and  coffee.  This 
"  very  queer"  sensation  soon  becomes  a  "  tick- 
ling one,^  this  again  degenerates  into  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  *'  puke,"  which  after  awhile  runs 
into  the  positive  and  pleasurable  sensation  of 
"  heart-sickness."  Beds  and  basins  are  the  only 
things  now  thought  of,  every  stomach  has  a 
Niagara  fit,  and  every  one  unconsciously  wonders 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  it.  Sleep  at  last  lulls 
the  weary  to  rest,  and,  relaxing  the  tight  hold 
they  have  all  day  had  upon  their  respective 
basons,  they  sink  into  profound  rest  and  sleep. 
Dreams  now  take  the  place  of  painful  realities, 
and  night-mares  ride,  rough  shod,  over  the  breasts 
of  all,  with  a  weight  and  pressure  becoming  the 
bulk  of  a  night  elephant;  dreams  bring  sad 
visions  of  water-butts,  strangled  kittens,  red-hot 
coals  and  dripping-pans,  till  morning  comes,  with 
"  yellow  eyes,"  and  brings  "  the  doctor."  He, 
with  the  skill  natural  to  his  craft,  soon  detects 
the  cause,  and  with  plausibility,  a  pill  and  phial 
he  soon  quiets  the  restless  stomachs  of  the 
household,  never  to  be  disturbed  again  by  Cat  or 
kitten  for  many  many  months  to  come. 

•  We  need  not,  surely,  here  insist  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  above  scenes  form  no  "  part  or  parcel " 
of  either  a  domestic  farce  or  extravaganza ;  but 
contadn  the  rudiments  of  what  the  oath-administer- 
ing clerk  of  the  Old  Bailey  would  term  "  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
Our  readers  must  have  been  themselves  the  living 
witnesses  to  many  such  ;  ay,  even  in  the  home 
of  many  a  member  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression and  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals." 
We  have  seen  occurrences  of  **  the  facts  and 
circumstances  "  which  we  have  sketched  above, 
many  hundred  times,  and  they  have  in  truth 
affected  us  with  "  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears," 
but  scarcely  too  deep  for  description — ^which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  best  of  our 
power.  Epuon. 


REVIEW. 


Poems,    By  John  Moultrib. — Pickering,  1837. 

Wordsworth  tells  us,  "  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
admirer  of  verae,  as.  a  species  of  laxuriooi  amasemeot, 
that  is  fitted  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  poetical  compoiitions ;  bat  he  who,  having 


been  enamoured  of  the  art  in  his  youth,  has  found 
time  in  his  maturer  years  to  cultivate  its  study,  when 
it  is  no  longer  a  passion,  as  a  part  of  general  litera- 
ture." 
The  former  possessing  only  an  uncultivated  tattei  or. 
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vhtt  It  wone,  a  taste  probaUy  perrartod  by  aariy  and 
faulty  imprefuons,  it  Uke  the  child  or  the  down,  who 
would  prefer  the  gorgeona  extraTagancea  of  a  Chinese 
tea-cbesti  or  the  glittering  tinael  of  a  French  fan,  to 
the  sublime  compositions  of  an  Angelo,  or  the  chastened 
beautiea  of  a  Da  Vinoi.  The  latter  has  obtained  the 
practised  eye  of  a  connoiaaeur;  and,  though,  with  the 
■mltifende,  he  may  be  amused  by  the  danUngs  of  a 
Japanner,  and  will  not  oencure  Uiem  if  they  are  not 
put  forward  with  higher  pretenaions,  yet  the  admira- 
tion of  hia  judgment  It  only  bettowed  <m  the  nobler 
efforta  of  puier  art. 

There  are,  doubtleaa,  tome  who  seem  to  bo  gifted 
with  an  intutiTe  perception  of  excellence  in  some  one 
or  more  branches  of  art  or  literature ;  and  there  are, 
too,  some  productions  of  genius  of  such  aurpaaslng 
merit  that  they  have  at  once  teiced  the  admiration  of 
every  obserrer,  and  have  been  still  enabled,  on  longer 
acquaintance,  to  maintain  the  territory  they  have  oon- 

Suered.  But  theae  are  not  the  occurrences  of  every 
ay.  The  rule  we  have  brought  forward  will  be  found 
to  hold  good  in  ordinary  instances,  and  excellence  of 
whatever  kind,  will  always  be  moat  aocuralely  appre- 
eiated  by  those  whose  minda  have  been  ditciplined  in 
that  department  in  which  the  individual  excellence 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  of  this  just 
Judgment  may  often  be  perverted  by  the  jealousy  of 
rividahip,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  envy;  but  yet  the 
hidden  offering  of  secret  admiration  ia  gradnaUy, 
though  it  may  be  slowly,  manifeated  and  developed, 
and  on  this  foundation  alone  can  an  author  hope  to 
erect  a  monument  of  enduring  reputation,  for  the  mo- 
mentary breath  of  popular  applause  quickly  dies  away, 
and  the  transitory  iame  that  it  fanned  into  exiatenoe 
perishes  at  once  on  its  withdrawal. 

Beside  bringing  with  us  the  qualifications  w<e  have  ad. 
verted  to,  we  must  also,  before  we  attempt  to  criticise 
the  works  of  anv  author,  endeavour  to  ascertain  with 
what  intention  he  is  writing,  and  in  what  character  he 
deaigna  to  appear  before  na.  For,  to  take  another 
illustration  from  the  sister  art,  it  would  be  manifeatly 
absurd  to  apply  the  same  rules  of  criticism  to  the 
works  of  a  disciple  of  RaflTaelle,  to  those  of  a  follower 
of  Hogarth,  and  to  those  of  a  laborious  Dnrer;  and  it 
would  be  still  more  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to  value,  On 
the  same  prindplea,  the  laboun  of  the  imitator  of 
marble  and  fancy  woods  for  our  doorways  and  our 
furniture.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  in  dif- 
ferent productions  of  the  same  hand*,  different  styles 
may  be  attempted,  and  that  with  varying  degreea  of 
snooess,  according  4o  the  genius  or  ability  of  the 
author  t  and  that  these  may  be  regarded  individually  as 
forming  distinct  grounds  for  our  admiration  or  our 
censure,  as  well  as  forming  a  united  whole,  by  which 
we  may  learn  something  of  the  general  talent  of  the 
writer.  Fair  success  In  various  styles  assuredly  gives 
the  individual  a  higher  claim  in  the  scale  of  genius, 
than  a  rather  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  one  man- 
ner only,  for  this  single  excellence  may  be  attained 
even  by  an  ordinary  mind,  by  untiring  perseverance 
and  application,  and  by  confining  its  attention  aolely 
to  that  one  style,  the  excellence  by  degreed  becoming 
«n  almost  mechanical  habit — while  auccesafttl  composi* 
tiona  of  varied  kinds  must  claim  origin  from  another 
source.  FVom  those,  from  either  source  we  may  receive 
pleasure.  In  the  one  case  it  is  like  that  received  from 
a  view  of  the  ocean,  grateful  indeed  at  first,  but  by  ita 
monotony  soon  degenerating  into  wearisomeness,-^in 
the  other,  it  is  the  delight  we  experience  as  we  scan 
over  the  variegated  landscape,  boasting,  perhaps,  not 
things  so  grand  as  the  sublimities  of  the  gathering  of 
the  waters,  yet  holdii^g  a  power  whose  fasdnation  It 
far  more  permanent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  degree  of 
pleasure  depends  on  the  character  of  the  landscape. 
it  may  be,  that  there  are  few  features  of  interest,  or 
It  may  teem  with  romantic  tcenery,  or  its  beautiet 


■lay  all  be  owing  to  the  shofi-fived  blooin  of  seme 
pcriahing  flower  that  hat  decorated  tha  roeks  with  ito 
blossoms. 

The  volume  before  us  is  made  up  of  varied  prodao- 
tions,  which,  if  not  possessing  grandeur  ani  deTatioa, 
are  at  least  pleasing  and  intereating.  They  are  not 
put  fturward  aa  dain^ng  to  rank  with  the  loftier  breatk- 
ings  of  the  more  devoted  foUoweni  of  pocay,  sad, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  condemned,  if  a  want  of  pro. 
fuodity  should  be  discoverable.  It  may  be  that  some 
captioua  bdags  may  ask'*'  why,  tiien,  publish  atsD? " 
But,  on  the  saoM  prindple,  every  painter  oogkt  ts 
throw  down  his  bmahet  if  be  bappena  not  to  be  i 
Buonarotti. 

Speaking  of  those  who  have  "  won  ^px  ntj  to 
fame,"  oar  author  modestly  writes: — 

"  With  rach  as  thMe  I  may  iwt  east  my  lot. 
With  tueh  aa  theae  I  ttuat  not  wek  a  name, 
Coatent  to  pleaaa  awhile  md.  ke  tagals 


Winning  from  daily  toU,  (which  irka  me  aot,) 
Ran  and  brief  kisura  theae  poor  lenfi  la  msM.' 
^p.64. 

Tet  with  these  humble  prateatloDt,  we  hera  mm 
portiont  that  would  do  honmir  to  a  mora  eidwfi 
poet — ^many  that  only  careleaaneat  haa  occasioned  to 
hold  a  lower  rank,  and  some  tha^  it  must  be  oonfeud, 
are  not  at  all  above  mediocrity.  They  are  divided  mto 
two  sections,  the  first  consisting  of  poems  Istelyeem- 
posed,  theoth«r,of  those  written  betwoen  18I8aBdll28. 
Judging  by  our  author's  own  cvidenAo,  it  wobU  ip- 
pear  that  of  Ute  years  he  haa  fared  aumptuondy  eieiy 
day,  as  his  more  recent  poems  are  certainly  of  aa  m* 
ferior  stamp,  taken  as  a  whole,  than  those  of  n  eulicr 
date. 

Hero ftdloweth  hit  depoaitlMit-^ 

"  I  should  have  t)een  more  cautlooa  in  my  diet, 
Eaten  leu  buteher'a  neat,  end  dank  aa  vlaej 
Not  uifftred  heart  or  head  to  run  auoh  riot: 
Lored  but  one  maid  instead  of  e^ht  or  nfaie; 


Kqil  aU  my  pulaea  steady,  oool,  aad  ^KkL 

And  then  my  poema  would  have  been  divb 
Wheffeaa,  Tve  been  so  waywaid  and  uawiaSb 


Aa  to  waste  aU  my  better  eympathiee." 
—p.  259. 

However,  we  must  grant,  if  there  is  lets  of  the  fire 
of  the  poet,  there  is  more  of  the  feeling  of  the  Chrii- 
tian,  in  the  verses  of  later  date.  Hie  death  of  a  cherish- 
ed  son  seems  to  have  originated  the  best  of  *'tbeie 
floreta  of  a  aeoond  apring,"  to  whom  he  this  heaati- 
fully  alludes  in  a  piece  entitled  "  My  three  sou."— 

**  I  have  a  son,  a  third  awoet  aoa.  hia  i«o  I  esaaet  ^ 
For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  wheze  he  ii  !»< 

to  dwell, 
To  us  forfourtoea  anxioua  Bftontha,  bis  Iniaat  smSoe wsis  pn** 

And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live  in  besna. 

I  cannot  tell  what  (brm  bis  ia.  what  looks  he  vesvi^  sot. 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  prov. 
The  thoughts  that  fiU  hia  slnleas  aoui  the  bllai  whish  bt  Ml 

Are  numbered  with  the  secret  things,  which  Qod  will  not  rtsiL 

But  I  know  (for  God  baKh  td)d  mo  this)  that  ha  is  now  et  n^ 
Where  other  blessed  infants  lie,  on  their  loving  SavhmT'i  Jrcsft 
I  know  his  spirit  Asela  no  mon  thla  woaiy  lead  of  4«*k, 
But  hia  sleep  is  bleeaed  with  endless  die«nu  of  joy  forsverl»>^- 

I  know  that  aageto  Md  him  ekieo  bMuath  their  cltt(«N[.*!*f, 
And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  beaten  i  dinnwi 
things.  .  ri 

I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  sweet  sndii 
Wheio  God,  for  aye,  shaU  wipe  away  aU  tears  from  cTeryeye. 

Whate'er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  hh  bliss  can  nerer  eesse, 
Their  lot  may,  here,  be  grief  and  fear,  but  ki»ia  certato  pa«^ 
It  may  bo  that  the  tempter's  wUes  ikdr  souls  ftvn  Wis*  "wy 
iover,  ,    ^^ 

But  if  our  own  poor  ihith  lUl  not,  Aa  must  ^wntast^' 

THien  we  think  of  what  our  daxlhig  is,  and  what  we  f«a  ■«* 

wnoa  we  mvM  fa  tttt  v«4A1  jwim  MlNbin4>M^''^ 

misery; 
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mm  wt  gnw  bMMlli  tiiU  load  of  tin,  and  ft^l  tliis  grtof 

and  pain, 
Oh  1  ve'd  rather  loie  oni  other  two  than  have  him  hare  again." 

It  is  ponibie  that  our  author  borrowed  his  idea  from 
Wordsworth,  but  if  this  really  be  the  eaae,  he  baa  cer- 
tainly eviiUfied  end  ivproTed  and  elevated  the  chikl's 
notion  in  '<  We  are  aeren/'  This  poet  at  least  seems 
to  possess  alaiige  share  of  tha  author's  present adnira. 
tion;  and  bortowings  at  iaritatiaits  from  his  works, 
especially  in  the  sonnets,  may  be  detected  in  several 
parta  of  Mr.  Movltrfe's  voliune.  We,  perhaps,  ought 
scarcely  to  eharacterise  them  as  sneh,  for  though  there 
are  bmut  points  of  dose  resemblance,  yet  we  cannot, 
io  this  instance,  attempt  to  substantiate  a  charge  of 
plagiarism. 

On  leaving  the  spot  where  their  infant  is  buried, 
after  noticing  how  painful  was  the  separation  to  ma- 
ternal tenderness,  and  how  differently  it  acted  on  his 
awn  feelings,  Mr.  M.  adds,  with  r^ard  to  local  in* 
flnenoea,-^ 


isavi  yet  I  deem 

wild  heart  and  wai)d«ripg  brain 


"It  willdoubcleaa  aeem 
A  parados  to  n 

Tb«t  we  of  tbe  

Are  leea  aocenfllile  to  joy  or  pain 
From  each  aaandaHoni    gnd  the  eceao 
Of  joy  long  paat,  or  aorrow  that  hath  booq, 
I^n  pregnant  with  ideal  bliia  or  woe 
Ttuui  othen  do,  whose  feelings  are  more  slow, 
Whoee  bnclea  leea  intonse.    When  we  survey 
Tlio  wreelM  sad  reliquee  of  the  olden  day, 
Old  battle  Afild.  or  camp,  or  ruin  grey 
Of  abbey,  or  of  fbrtress,  we  feel  less 
Of  Its  paat  pride  than  of  the  Jovelinesa 
Which  time  hath  shod  around  iti  others  east 
Their  mind's  eye  far  more  fondly  on  the  past, 
And  muse  so  fixedly  on  days  gone  by, 
That  they  Impart  a  diead  roalfty, 
A  present  Ufob  to  tkinga  that  were  of  old, 
PeopUng  with  phantoms  what  th£y  now  behold 
Io  niln  and  decay.    So  do  not  we; 
Our  Ught-wiiiged  thoughU  so  easily  can  flee 
From  that  which  is  to  that  which  ought  to  be, 
Glance  with  such  swiftness  tram  the  scene  that's  nigh 
Into  the  airiest  realms  of  phantasy, 
That  If  such  scene  should  raise  a  transient  pais 
Within  the  heart,  the  ever-ready  brain, 
Almost  ere  felt,  disperses  it  again, 
PUUn^  Ite  ploee  wKh  teneies  sweet,  and  ttraage, 
Asid  rich*  and  over  on  the  mage* 
lis  this,  and  more  than  this,  tho  post's  eye 
So  heen  to  seek,  sp  ready  to  descry 
All  "rfsitale  beauty,  and  the  poet's  breast, 
80  eager  to  eu}oy,  so  glad  to  rest 
Id  contemplation  oalm,  and  deep  delight. 
Known  but  to  him,  on  every  lovely  sight 
Of  nature  or  of  art ;  extracting  thence 
Whato'or  it  fields  to  gladden  outward  seaea, 
Unmixed  and  undisturbed     Tis  this  that  takes 
The  pressure  from  our  hearts ;  *tis  thift  that  make 
The  interest,  deep  and  keen,  which  others  feel 
la  the  mam  seene  of  inmer  woe  and  wed, 
Known  by  themselves  or  others,  km  acute 
la  tt«  thia  tbeni." 
-<p.  SI.) 

To  this  creed  we  aannot  fully  and  unhesitatingly 
tubscribe.  We  have  ever  regarded  the  poet,  not  as 
one  whoso  pleasure  wholly  centres  in  the  present,  but 
as  preserving  in  his  pages  the  records  of  the  past, 
outlined  more  boldly,  and  tinged  with  more  glowing, 
and  yet  more  delicate,  tints  than  those  that  belong  to 
tbe  mere  historian;  penetrating  the  future  with  an 
almost  {prophetic  glaacci  and  anticipating  the  events 
of  eomiag  years^  while,  at  tbe  same  time,  he  flings 
over  present  scenes  a  halo  of  brightness  and  a  zone 
of  beauty.  We  have  regarded  him,  too,  as  a  being 
who  really  feels  more  deeply  than  others ;  and  his 
productions  we  have  looked  upon  as  the  overflowings 
of  that  feeling.  Yet  there  is  k  seeming  truth  in  the 
statement  of  our  author ;  but  we  believe  it  is  only  a 
seeming  one,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

Aa  emotiett  of  the  mind  wnoommuaieatad,  Kvals 
said  lusuriales  in  u»disp«led  empire,  if  once  it  be 
•■fieleBtly  poweiM  to  ovweome  mare  imaaedlata  Im* 
rNssfoas ;  b«t  wban  it  49  aemmunieatad,  the  BpeU  Is 
half  broken,  we  look  upon  it  as,  in  some  measwe,  Um 


amotioa  of  asothar,  aud  analyia  it  as  snoh,  till  we 
oome  to  view  It  in  its  real  bearings  and  importance, 
as  having  ceased  to  be  a  thing  in  which  we  alone  were 
eapedaUywid  overwhelmini^y  interested;  and,  eon* 
■eqneatly,  have  basn  enabled  to  examine  it  without 
pr^udiot,  at  least  with  a  much  lass  degree  of  preju^ 
dice  than  heretofore* 

Now,  in  the  situations  supposed  ia  the  lines  pre* 
ceding  our  axtrae^,  there  will  arise,  in  sensitive  minds, 
ieelings  which,  to  most,  are  *'  too  deep  for  words;'' 
or  if  they  are  not,  indeed,  so,  there  is  yet  a  something 
which  readers  their  communication  impossible.  There 
may  be  no  companion  present,  or  that  companion  may 
be  devoid  of  feeling,  or,  at  least,  o(  congenial  feeling ; 
or  there  may  be  so  exact  a  resemblance  between  the 
minds  of  the  associates,  that  each  one  feels  that  he 
has  nothing  to  communicste  which  his  fellow  does 
not  already  poaaess.  Hence  the  emotion  which  had 
been  originated  remains  undivided,  and  keeps  its 
dwelling-place  I  and  the  longer  it  possesses  it  the 
deeper  seems  its  claim,  till  some  future  and  indefinite 

C'  >d  shall  witness  its  gradual  decay,  when  it  does 
me  merged  with  those  very  emotions  and  feelings 
with  which,  at  first,  it  seemed  not  to  have  the  remotest 
sympathy.  But  the  poet  had  ever  a  something  which 
is  even  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  companionship 
of  a  fellow«being.  The  mere  flowipg  of  his  ideas  in 
the  ohannel  of  poetry,  amounts  to  yery  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  the  communication  of  them  to  a  friend ; 
and  if  his  pencil  pr  his  pen  embody  his  thoughts,  they 
then  come  to  be  scrutinised  rather  as  the  productions 
of  his  intellect,  than  as  the  simple  suggestion  of  sur- 
rounding things.  The  inevitable  consequence  is, 
that  the  thoughts  diverted  from  the  original  emotion 
to  one  arising  from  his  work  as  a  metrical  perform- 
ance, are  not  influenced  by  the  primary  impressions 
to  that  extent  which  those  of  other  minds  must  be 
under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  "  ever-ready  brain  "  softens  the  harshness  of 
feeling,  though  we  cannot  allow  that  it  renders  the 
heart  less  accessible  to  impressions.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  cistern  furnished 
with  a  pipe  to  carry  off  its  contents  when*  filled  to  a 
certain  point,  is  less  accessible  to  water  than  another 
cistern  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  only 
without  so  direct  and  eUglble  a  mean  for  removing  the 
rain  it  may  receive.  We  cannot  help  regarding  the 
feelings  stated  in  the  above  quotation  to  belong  to 
others,  as  feelings  decidedly  belonging  to,  and  emanat- 
ing from,  if  not  making  tip  the  greater  port  of  the 
constitution  of  a  true  poet.  The  impaiting  present 
life  to  things  that  were  of  old,  and  peopling  with  phan- 
toms of  his  own  creation  the  soenes  around  him,  is 
what  the  poet  really  does ;  and  this  has  the  effact 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  it.  Instead  of  which,  Mr. 
Moultrie  gives  this  creative  attribute  to  the  common- 
alty of  our  fellow-beings,  and  tells  us  that  it  renders 
impressions  on  their  minds  deeper  and  more  vivid. 
Now,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Ordinary  minds  are 
oppressed  by  the  monotony  of  sorrow,  just  as  the  body 
is  wearied  out  by  one  unvarying  exertion.  Imagina- 
tive minds  find  relief  In  ever-changing  emotions,  as 
our  limbs,  when  fatigued  by  one  species  of  labour,  are 
rested  by  resorting  to  a  dlJIerent  kind,  ne  creative 
Cpargy  of  poetieal  genius  raises,  ever  and  anon,  new 
images,  which,  mingling  with  recollections  of  the  post 
or  suggestions  of  the  present,  still  tend  to  beautify  and 
obscure  both,  to  render  their  influence  most  uncertain, 
and  sometimes,  by  raising  the  poet  to  a  sphere  above 
them,  rendering  them  entirely  inoperative.  He  is, 
thito,  Cmlf  dwielliiig  ia  a  fairy  land  of  bright  imagin- 
ings,  where  more  substaatial  realities  may  searoelj 
venCnre  to  intnide  1  but  he  has  been  carried  there  by 
the  iaiteaaity,  not  kf  the  daficianoy,  •f  feeling. 
▲•  wa  maal  sow  draw  tomvds  a  wadygigai  w« 
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shall  content  onneWes  with  very  briefly  noticing  the 
second  division  of  the  Tolume.  The  first  piece,  "  My 
Brother's  Grttvey"  originally  published  in  the  Etonian, 
is  decidedly  the  most  pleasing  of  the  whole.  "  Sir 
Launfal,"  also  an  early  production,  abounds  with 
smartness.  Its  manner  is  too  evidently  borrowed 
from  Byron*8  **  Don  Juan ;"  going  on  in  the  style  of 
an  improvisatore ;  seizing  the  ideas  as  they  arise  in 
the  mind,  and  setting  them  down  either  with  or  with- 
out  connexion,  just  as  it  happens  ;  often  putting  in  a 
few  lines  of  sheer  nonsense  to  fill  up  time,  whilst  the 
mouse-conceiving  brain  delays  its  parturition;  and 
very  frequently  reminding  us  of  one  of  a  band  of  vil- 
lage literati,  who,-  iu  order  to  appear  quite  at  ease 
whilst  reading  aloud,  was  wont  to  substitute  **  apple- 
dumpling  "  for  each  crack-jaw  word,  to  the  great  de- 
light and  edification  of  his  hearers.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  some  beautiful  and  elegant  passages. 

Had  we  space  remaining,  we  would  undertake  to 
prove  that,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Moultrie  is  very  fre- 
quently a  literary  plunderer ;  and  moreover,  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  sin  with  which  his  model  is  charged, 
namely,  that  of  bitterly  reviliog  those  whom  he  plun- 
dered ;  for  as  often  as  our  author  pillages  from  Byron, 
so  often  does  he  add  bullying  to  his  robbery.  In  its 
very  incompleteness  this  piece  resembles  its  prototype, 
though  we  trust  some  noble  motives  prevented  its 
completion,  leading  the  reverend  author  to  devote  his 
powers  to  higher  objects,  and  making  him  sensible 
that  such  trifling  as  &iis  is  scarcely  befitting  the  pen 
of  a  clergyman. 

The  extracts  we  have  made  would  scarcely  do  jus- 
tice to  the  writer  were  we  to  omit  a  quotation  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  part.  This  is  made  up  of 
the  pieces  lately  composed,  and,  addressing  them  as 


"florets  of   his  fancy's   second   spring," 
ceeds  :— 


he   pTO- 


"  I  know  not  of  what  depth  the  loQ  may  be 

By  which  your  growth  is  nurtured;  but  I  know 

That  henceforth  never  ihall  it  yield  for  me 
Such  gaudy  wild  flowers  and  rank  weeds,  ai  grow 

In  the  parterres  of  wanton  phantasy ; 
But  all  its  poor  fertility  bestow 

On  holier  produce,  lays  of  faith  and  love. 

And  His  great-  praise  who  died  and  reigna  above. 

High  theme,  and  worthy  to  attune  the  strings 

Of  seraph-harps  to  symphonies  diTine; 
Whereat  the  angels,  folding  their  bright  wings 

In  trance*like  silence,  should  r^>t  ears  incline 
To  strains  which  told  them  of  profounder  things 

Than  thought  of  theirs  can  fathom.    And  shall  mine 
Venture  beyond  them?    Daring  flight,  I  weca. 
For  groTeUing  fancy  such  as  mine  hath  been/' 
-(p.  173.)   . 

Yet  we  should  hail  with  delight  the  appearance  of 
a  volume  of  strains  such  as  these  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Moultrie.  He  has  proved  himself,  at  least,  capable 
of  writing  well  in  some  instances,  if  not  always ;  and 
if  we  are  to  consider  the  present  specimens  as  "  fore- 
runners of  autumnal  fruit,*'  as  we  are  told  they  haply 
may  be,  we  would  willingly  accord  the  volume  some 
additional  favour.  With  many  beauties,  and  with 
some  glaring  defects,  which  hereafter  we  may  possi- 
bly be  generous  enough  and  malignant  enough  to  par- 
ticularise, these  poems  will  probably  meet  with  a  kiad 
reception  at  the  hand  of  the  ladies;  and  if  stem 
judges  should  not  regard  them  as  worthy  of  their 
admiration,  our  author  will  have  no  just  £^und  for 
complaint,  as  these  will  choose  the  more  Tsloable 
fruit,  after  his  blossoms  are  scattered  and  strewn,  and 
after  the  zephyr-like  breath  of  lady-patronage  acorns 
to  wanton  any  longer  among  the  decaying  florets. 
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Mrs.  Bakbwell*s  Mother*9  Practical  Guide,  is  a 
very  useful.little  volume,  published  by  Hamilton  and 
Co.,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  parent 
should  direct  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education  of  her  children.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  very  important  class  of  society  to  whom 
it  proffers  Its  aid. 

Not  less  valuable  are  the  Qmveraaiion  Card*  on 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Subjects,  prepared  by  the  same 
lady  for  the  junior  branches  of  families.  They  indicate 
correct  thought,  combined  with  pure  taste. 

The  8aviour*8  Bright  Example ;  a  Model  for  Sun^ 
day-achool  Teachers,  by  C  Gorbell,  is  a  work  of 
but  mediocre  talent,  but  as  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  piety 
it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
designed. 

Calvin^a  Chrietian  Theology,  by  Samuel  Dunk,  is 
an  able  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  best  portions 
of  the  practical  writings  of  the  Genevan  Reformer, 
arranged  under  their  respective  heads,  forming  a 
sort  of  body  of  divinity.  The  idea  was  happily  con- 
ceived, and  is  well  executed. 

Mre.  Henderson' a  Cottage  Preacher ;  or  Plain  8er~ 
mom  for  Plain  People,  published  by  Ward  and  Co.,  is 
a  little  volume  adxnirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  it 


has  in  view — that  of  communicating  Christian  instruc- 
tion to  our  country  villagers.  We  ardently  desire  the 
vast  increase  of  such  female  preachers  as  Mrs.  H. 

Married  Life.  A  Wedding  Gjft,  is  a  small  and 
elegant  brochure.  It  is  filled  with  elegant  proae  and 
poetry,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  every  stage  of  life, 
from  the  wedding  to  the  funeral. 

The  Witnessing  Church.  This  is  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  Missionary  Sermon,  by  the  able  author  of 
'*  Mammon.''  We  shall  hereafter  advert  to  it  at 
length,  for  the  present  we  strongly  commend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Infant  Education,  far  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Families,  by  Dr.  MUto  and 
Miss  Mato,  is  a  very  valuable  little  volume,  published 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Society.  No  parent  or  teacher  can  peruse 
it  without  advantage. 

Counsels  to  Young  Men  on  Modem  InfideUiy  and 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  John  Mormon, 
D.D.  This  neat  little  volume  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  the  important  class  of  society  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  its  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  Christian  church  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
its  production. 


GEM. 


D18APP01MTMSNT.— Men  are  very  seldom  disap- 
pointed, except  when  their  desires  are  immoderate,  or 
when  they  suffer  their  passions  to  overpower  their 
reason,  and  dwell  upon  delightful  scenes  of  future 
honours,  power,  or  riches,  till  they  mistake  probabili- 


ties for  certainties,  or  wild  wishes  for  rational  expecta- 
tions. If  such  men,  when  they  awake  firom  these 
voluntary  dreams,  find  the  pleasing  phantom  vanish 
away :  what  can  they  blame  but  their  own  foUy  ^-»i)r. 
Johnson, 
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THE  APPARENT  MOTION  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 


{From  Dr.  DidCs  "  Celestial   Scenery,"*  now  in  the  press.) 


All  the  phenomena  which  we  have  described, 
when  duly  considered  and  compared  together; 
conspire  to  show  that  the  whole  celestial  vault 
performs  an  apparent  revolution  round  the 
earth,  carrying,  as  it  were,  all  the  stars  along 
with  it,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  This 
may  be  plainly  demonstrated  by  means  of  a 
celestial  globe  on  which  all  the  visible  stars  are 
depicted.  When  the  north  pole  is  elevated 
fifty-two  degrees  above  the  northern  horizon,  and 
the  globe  turned  round  on  its  axis,  all  the  variety 
of  phenomena  formerly  described  may  be  clearly 
perceived. 

Here,  then,  we  have  presented  to  view  a 
scene  the  most  magnificent  and  sublime  :  all 
the  bright  luminaries  of  the  firmament  revolving 
in  silent  grandeur  around  our  world,  not  only 
the  stars  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  but  all 
the  ten  tliousands  and  millions  of  stars  which 
the  telescope  has  enabled  us  to  descry  in  every 
region  of  the  heavens ;  for  they  all  seem  to  par- 
take of  the  same  general  motion.  If  we  could 
suppose  tills  motion  to  be  real,  it  would  convey 
to  the  mind  the  most  magnificent  and  impres- 
sive idea  which  could  possibly  be  formed  of  the 
incomprehensible  energies  of  Omnipotence;  for 
here  we  have  presented  to  view,  not  only  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousands  of  immense  globes, 
far  superior  to  the  whole  earth  in  magnitude, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  carried  round  in 
their  revolutions  with  a  velocity  which  baffles 
the  power  of  the  most  capacious  mind  to  con- 
ceive. In  this  case  there  would  be  millions  of 
those  vast  luminaries  which  behoved  to  move  at 
the  rate  of  several  thousands  of  millions  of  miles 
in  the  space  of  a  second  of  time ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distances  of  any  of  these  bodies,  would 
be  the  rapidity  of  their  motions.  The  nearest 
star  would  move  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
millions  of  miles  during  thei  time  that  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  moves  from  one  side  to  another. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  stars  visible  through 
our  telescopes  at  least  a  hundred  times  further 
dbtant,  and  whose  distance  cannot  be  less  than 
2,000,000,000,000,000,  or  two  thousand  bil- 
hons  of  miles.  This  forms  the  radius,  or  half  di- 
ameter of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  about 
12,500,000,000,000,000,  or  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  billions  of  miles.  Around  this  cir- 
cumference, therefore,  the  star  behoved  to  move 
every  day.  In  a  sidereal  day,  of  twenty-three 
hours,  fifty-six  minutes,  and  four  seconds,  there 
are  86,164  seconds.  Divide  the  number  of 
miles  in  the  circumference  by  the  number  of 
seconds  in  a  day,  and  the  quotient  will  be  some- 
what more  than  145,000,000,000,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thousand  millions,  which  is 
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the  number  of  miles  that  such  a  star  would  move 
in  the  space  of  a  second,  or  during  the  pulsation 
of  an  artery,  were  the  celestial  vault  to  be  con- 
sidered as  really  in  motion — a  rate  of  motion 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  millions  of  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  seven 
hundred  thousand  times  more  rapid  than  the 
motion  of  Hght  itself,  which  is  considered  as  the 
swiftest  motion  in  nature. 

The  idea  of  such  astonishing  velocities  com- 
pletely overpowers  the  human  imagination,  and 
is  absolutely  inconceivable.  We  perceive  no  ob- 
jects nor  motions  connected  with  our  globe  that 
can  assist  our  imagination  in  forming  any  definite 
conceptions  on  this  subject.  The  swiftest  im- 
pulse that  was  ever  given  to  a  cannon  ball,  or 
any  other  projectile,  sinks  into  nothing, on  the 
comparison.  Were  we  transported  to  the  planet 
Saturn,  and  placed  on  its  equatorial  regions,  we 
should  behold  a  stupendous  arch,  thirty  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  and  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  circumference,  revolving  around 
us  every  ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  minute,  and  sixty  thousand  miles 
every  hour.  But  even  this  astonishingly  rapid 
motion  would  afford  us  little  assistance  in  form- 
ing our  conceptions,  as  it  bears  no  comparison 
to  the  motions  to  which  we  have  now  adverted. 
It  becomes  those  persons,  therefore,  who  refuse 
to  admit  the  motion  of  the  earth,  to  coiisider, 
and  to  ponder  with  attention,  the  only  other 
alternative  which  mu^t  be  admitted,  namely,  that 
the  whole  of  the  bodies  of  the  firmament  move 
round  the  earth  every  day  with  such  amazing 
velocities  as  have  now  been  stated.  If  it  appear 
wonderful  that  this  globe  of  land  and  water,  with 
all  its  mighty  cities  and  vast  population,  should 
move  round  its  axis  every  day  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  miles  an  hour,  how  much  more  wonder- 
ful, and  passing  all  comprehension,  that  myriads 
of  huge  globes  should  move  round  the  earth  in 
the  same  time  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity  ? 
If  we  reject  the  motion  of  the  earth  because  it 
is  incomprehensible,  and  contrary  to  all  our  pre- 
conceived notions,  we  must,  on  the  same  ground, 
likewise,  reject  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  which 
is  far  more  difficult  to  be  conceived,  and,  conse- 
quently, fall  into  downright  scepticism,  and  reject 
even  the  evidence  of  our  senses  as  to  what  ap- 
pears in  the  economy  of  nature.  Such  views 
and  considerations,  however,  teach  us  that,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate  the  works 
of  the  Almighty,  particularly  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  inspired  with 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  wonder.  To  the 
vulgar  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  philosophic,  **  the 
heaveiiB  declare  the  glory  of  God."  Their  bar- 
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inony  and  order  evince  his  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  numerous  bodies  they  contain, 
and  the  astonishing  motions  they  exhibit,  on 
whatever  hypothesis  they  are  contemplated,  de- 
monstrate, both  to  the  savage  and  the  sage,  the 
existence  of  a  Power  which  no  created  being 
can  control. 

"  View  the  amazing  canopy ! 

The  wide,  tlic  wonderful  expanse ! 
Let  each  bold  infidel  agree 

That  God  is  there,  unknown  to  chance.*^ 

We  cannot  however  admit,  in  consistency 
with  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  that  the 
apparent  diurnal  movements  of  the  stars  are  the 
real  motions  with  which  these  bodies  are  im- 
pelled. For,  in  the  first  place,  such  motions  are 
altogether  unnecessary  to  produce  the  effect  in- 
tended, namely,  the  alternate  succession  of  day 
and  night  with  respect  to  our  globe;  and  we 
know  that  the  Almighty  does  nothing  in  vain, 
but  employs  the  most  simple  means  to  accom- 
plish t6e  most  astonishing  and  important  ends. 
The  succession  of  day  and  night  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  will 
completely  account  for  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  same  time,  from  east  to 
west.  This  we  fiivl  to  be  the  case. with  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  which  are  a  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  earth,  as  well  as  with  the  other  planets, 
which  hav9  a  rotation  round  their  axis  some  in 
ten  hours,  some  in  twenty-three,  and  some  in 
ten  hours  and  a  half;  and,  consequently,  from 
the  surfaces  of  these  bodies  the  heavens  will  ap- 
pear to  revolve  aroufid  them  in  another  direction 
from  what  they  do  to  us,  and,  in  certain  instances, 
with  a  much  greater  degree  of  velocity.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  our  motion  every 
day  towards  the  east  causes  the  heaveps  to  ap- 
pear as  if  they  moved  towards  the  west ;  just  as 
the  trees  and  houses  on  the  side  of  a  narrow 
river  appear  to  move  to  the  west  when  we  are 
sailing  down  its  current  in  a  steam  boat  towards 
the  east. 

2.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
so  many  bodies,  of  different  magnitudes,  and  at 
different  distances  from  the  earth,  could  all  have 
the  same  period  of  diurnal  revolution. 

The  sun  is  four  hundred  times  further  distant 
from  us  than  the  moon,  and  is  sixty  millions  of 
times  larger.  Saturn  and  Herschel  are  still  fur- 
ther from  the  earth ;  the  comets  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  traverse  the  heavens  in  all  directions, 
and  at  different  distances;  the  fixed  stars  are 
evidently  placed  at  different  distances  from  the 
earth  and  from  each  other ;  yet  all  these  bodies 
have  exactly  the  same  period  of  revolution,  even 
to  a  single  moment,  if  the  heavens  revolve  around 
the  earth ;  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
other  motions,  in  various  directions,  which  many 
of  them   perform.     It  is  therefore  much  more 


natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  earth 
revolves  around  its  axis,  since  this  circumstance 
solves  all  the  phenomena,  and  removes  every 
difficulty. 

3.  Because  such  a  rate  of  motion  in  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  exist, 
would  soon  shatter  them  to  atoms. 

Were  a  ball  of  wood  to  be  projected  from  a 
cannon  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
in  a  few  moments  it  would  be  reduced  to  splin- 
ters ;  and  hence  the  wadding  and  other  soft  sub- 
stances projected  from  a  musket  or  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  are  instantly  torn  to  pieces.  What, 
then,  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  consequence, 
were  a  body  impelled  through  the  regions  of 
space  with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  millions  of  miles  in  a  moment  of  time? 
It  would  most  assuredly  reduce  to  atoms  the 
most  compact  bodies  in  the  universe,  although 
they  were  composed  of  substances  harder  than 
adamant.  But  as  the  fixed  stars  appear  to  be 
bodies  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  sun, 
and  as  the  sun  is  mucli  less  dense  than  the  earth, 
and  only  a  little  denser  than  water,  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  withstand  such  a  rapidity  of 
motion,  which  would  instantly  shatter  their  con- 
stitution, and  dissipate  every  portion  of  their 
substance  through  the  voids  of  space. 

4.  Because  there  is  no  instance  known  in  the 
universe  (if  that  to  which  we  are  now  adverting 
be  excepted)  of  a  larger  body  revolving  around 
a  smaller. 

The  planet  Jupiter  does  not  revolve  around 
his  satellites,  which  are  a  thousand  times  less 
than  that  ponderous  globe ;  but  they  all  revolve 
around  him.  Nor  does  the  earth,  which  is  fifty 
times  larger  than  the  moon,  revolve  around  that 
nocturnal  luminary;  but  she  regularly  revolves 
about  the  earth,  as  the  more  immediate  centre  of 
her  motion.  The  sun  does  not  perform  his  revolu- 
tion around  Venus  or  Mercury ;  but  these  planets, 
which  are  small  compared  with  that  mighty  orb, 
continually  revolve  about  him  as  the  centre  of 
their  motions.  Neither  on  earth  nor  in  the 
heavens  is  there  an  instance  to  be  found  contrary 
to  this  law,  which  appears  to  pervade  the  whole 
system  of  universal  nature.  But  if  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  stars  is  to  be  co];isidered  as 
their  proper  motions,  then  the  whole  universe, 
with  all  the  myriads  of  huge  globes  it  contains, 
is  to  be  considered  as  daily  revolving  around  an 
inconsiderable  ball,  which,  when  compared  with 
these  luminaries,  is  only  as  an  atom  to  the  sun, 
or  as  the  smallest  particle  of  vapour  to  the  vast 
ocean. 

5.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens  can- 
not be  admitted  as  real,  because  it  would  con- 
found all  our  ideas  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Deity  ;  while  it  tended  to  exalt  our  concepUons 
of  his  omnipotence  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  would 
convey  to  us  a  most  unworthy  and  distorted  idea 
of  his  wisdom« 
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Wisdom  is  that  perfection  of  an  intelligent 
agent  which  enables  him  to  proportionate  one 
thing  to  another,  and  to  devise  the  most  proper 
means  in  order  to  aoccmplish  important* ends. 
We  infer  that  an  artist  is  a  wise  man  from  the 
nature  of  his  workmanship,  and  the  methods  he 
employs  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  We  should 
reckon  that  person  foolish  in  the  extreme  who 
should  construct,  at  a  great  expense,  a  huge  and 
clumsy  piece  of  machinery  for  carrying  round  a 
grate,  and  the  wall  of  a  house  to  which  it  is 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  a  small 
fowl  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  motion,  instead 
of  making  the  fowl  turn  round  its  different  sides 
to  the  fire.  We  should  consider  it  as  the  most 
preposterous  project  that  ever  was  devised,  were 
a  community  to  attempt,  by  machinery,  to  make 
a  town  and  its  harbour  to  move  forward  to  meet 
every  boat  and  small  vessel  that  entered  the 
river  on  which  it  was  situated,  instead  of  allow- 
ing such  vehicles  to  move  onward  as  they  do  at 
present.  But  none  of  these  schemes  would  be 
half  so  preposterous  as  to  suppose  that  the  vast 
univeise  moved  daily  round  an  inconsiderable 
bally  when  no  end  is  accomplished  by  such  a 
revolution  but  what  may  be  effected  in  the  most 
simple  manner.  Such  a  device,  therefore,  can- 
not be  any  part  of  the  arrangements  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  It  would  tend  to  lessen  our  ideas  of 
the  intelligence  of  that  adorable  Being  who  is 
**  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing," who  "  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom, 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  understand- 
ing," and  whose  wisdom  as  far  excels  that  of 
man  as  the  "  heaven  in  its  height  surpasses  the 
earth.**  This  argument  alone  I  consider  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  pomtion  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  support. 

The  above  are  a  few  arguments  which,  when 
properly  weighed,  ought  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  rational  inquirer,  that  the 
general  motion  which  appears  in  the  starry  hea^ 
vens  is  not  real,  but  b  caused  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  round  its  axis  every  day,  by  which  we 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  carried 
round  in  a  regular  and  uniform  motion  from  west 
to  east.  When  this  conclusion  is  admitted,  it 
removes  every  difficulty  and  every  disproportion 
which  at  first  appeared  in  the  motions  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  reduces  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  to  a  scene  of  beauty,  har- 
mony, and  order,  worthy  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  Him  who  formed  the  plan  of  the  mighty  fabric, 
and  who  settled  "the  ordinances  of  heaven." 
Instead,  then,  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  absolute 
rest,  as  we  are  at  first  apt  to  imagine,  we  are 
transported  every  moment  towards  the  east  with 
a  motion  ten  times  more  rapid  than  what  has 
ever  been  effected  by  steam-carriages  or  air- 
balloons*  It  is  true,  we  do  not  feel  this  motion, 
because  it  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  is  never 
intenupted.    The  earth  is  carried  forward  in  its 


course,  not  like  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest- 
uous ocean,  but  through  a  smooth  ethereal  sea, 
where  all  is  calm  and  serene,  and  where  no  com- 
motions to  disturb  its  action  ever  arise.  Carried 
along  vidth  a  velocity  which  is  common  to  every 
thing  around  us,  we  are  in  a  state  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  person  in  a  ship  which  is  saiU 
ing  with  rapidity  in  a  smooth  cunrent :  he  feels 
no  motion,  except  when  a  large  wave  or  other 
body  happens  to  dash  against  the  vessel ;  he 
fancies  himself  at  rest,  while  the  shore,  the  build- 
ings, and  the  hills,  appear  to  him  to  move ;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  vessel,  compared  with  the 
largeness  of  the  objects  which  seem  to  move, 
convinces  him  that  the  motion  is  connected  with 
the  ship  in  which  he  sails:  and,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, we  infer  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens  is  caused. by  the  real  motion  of  the  earth* 
which  carries  us  along  with  it  as  a  ship  canies 
its  passengers  along  the  sea.  \nth  regard  to 
motion,  it  may  be  observed  that,  strictly  speak-^ 
ing,  we  do  not  perceive  any  motion  either  in  the 
earth  or  in  the  heavens.  When  we  look  at  a  star 
with  the  utmost  steadiness,  we  perceive  no  mo- 
tion, although  we  were  to  keep  our  eye  fixed 
upon  it  for  a  few  minutes;  but,  if  we  mark  the 
position  of  a  star  with  regard  to  a  tree  or  a 
chimney  top,  and,  aiter  an  hoiir  or  two,  view  the 
star  from  the  same  station,  vre  shall  find  that  it 
then  appears  in  a  different  direction.  Hence  we 
infer  that  motion  has  taken  place :  but  whether 
the  motion  be  in  the  star,  or  in  the  persons  who 
have  been  observing  it,  remains  still  to  be  de- 
termined. We  perceive  no  motion  in  the  star 
any  more  than  we  feel  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
All  that  we  perceive  is,  that  the  two  objects  have 
changed  their  relative  positions;  and  therefore 
the  body  that  is  really  in  motion  must  be  deter- 
mined by  such  considerations  as  we  have  stated 
above. 

Besides  the  apparent  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  there  is  another  apparent  motion  which 
requires  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  this 
subject,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  same  clus- 
ters of  stars  at  every  season  of  the  year.  If,  for 
example,  we  take  a  view  of  the  starry  heavens  on 
the  first  of  October,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  again  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  first  of  April, 
we  shall  find  that  the  clusters  of  stars  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  heavens  are,  at  the  latter 
period,  altogether  different  from  those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  former ;  and  those  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pole  will  appear  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  in  April,  from  what  they  did  at 
the  same  hour,  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
square  of  the  Great  Bear,  for  example,  will  ap- 
pear immediately  below  the  pole-star  in  October ; 
whereas,  in  April,  it  will  appear  as  far  above  it, 
and  near  to  the  zenith.  In  the  former  case,  the 
two  stars  called  the  pointers  will  point  upwards 
to  the  pole,  in  the  latter  case  they  will  point 
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downwards.  These  variations  in  the  appearance 
of  the  stars  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  an 
apparent  annual  motion  in  these  luminaries. 
This  motion  may  be  observed,  if  we  take  notice, 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  of  those  stars  which  are 
situated  near  the  path  of  the  sun.  When  we  see 
a  bright  star  near  the  western  horizon,  a  little 
elevated  above  the  place  where  the  sun  went 
down,  if  we  continue  our  observation,  we  shall 
find  that  every  day  it  appears  less  elevated  at  the 
same  hour,  and  seems  to  be  gradually  approach- 
ing to  the  point  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun 
is  situated,  till,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  it 
ceases  to  be  visible,  being  overpowered  by  the 
superior  brightness  of  the  sun.  In  the  course  of 
a  month  or  two,  the  same  star  which  disappeared 
In  the  west,  will  be  seen  rising  some  time  before 
the  sun  in  the  east,  having  passed  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sun  to  a  distance  considerably 
westward  of  him.  Tlie  stars  in  the  w^estern 
quarter  of  the  heavens  which  appeared  more 
elevated,  will  be  found  gradually  to  approximate 
to  the  sun,  till  they  likewise  disappear ;  and  in 
this  manner  all  the  stars  of  heaven  seem  to  have 
a  revolution,  distinct  from  their  diurnal,  from  east 
to  west,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

The-  different  positions  of  the  Pleiades,  or 
seven  stars,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  will 
afford  every  observer  an  opportunity  of  perceiving 
this  motion.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
these  stars  will  be  seen,  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  north- 
east point  of  the  horizon ;  about  the  middle  of 
January,  at  the  same  hour,  they  will  be  seen  on 
the  meridian,  w  due  south  ;  on  the  first  of  March, 
they  will  be  seen  half-way  between  the  zenith 
and  the  western  horizon ;  about  the  middle  of 
April,  they  will  appear  very  near  the  horizon ; 
soon  after  which  they  will  be  overpowered  by  the 
solar  rays,  and  will  remain  visible  for  nearly  two 
months,  after  which  they  wiH  re-appear  in  the 
cast,  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  sun. 

This  annual  motion  of  the  stars  evidently  in- 
dicates that  the  sun  has  an  apparent  motion  every 
day  from  west  to  east,  contrary  to  his  apparent 
diurnal  motion,  which  is  from  east  to  west. 
This  apparent  motion  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a 
degree  every  day,  a  space  nearly  equal  to  twice 
the  sun's  apparent  diameter.  In  this  way,  the 
sun  appears  to  describe  a  circle  around  the  whole 
heavens,  from  west  to  east,  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  This  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  caused 
by  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun  as  the  centre  of  its  motion,  which  completely 
accounts  for  all  the  apparent  movements  in  the 
sun  and  stars  to  which  we  have  now  adverted. 
If  we  place  a  candle  upon  a  table  in  the  midst 
of  a  room,  and  walk  round  it  in  a  circle,  and,  as 
we  proceed,  mark  the  different  parts  of  the  •oppo- 
site walls  with  which  the  candle  appears  coin- 
cident, when  we  have  completed  our  circle  the 


candle  will  appear  to  have  made  a  revolution 
round  the  room.  If  the  walls  be  conceived  to 
represent  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  candle  the 
sun,  ir  will  convey  a  rude  idea  of  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  different  clusters  of 
stars  which  appear  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  in  consequence  of  the  annual  moUon  of  the 
earth.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly 
explained  in  the  sequel. 

From  what  we  have  now  stated  in  relation  to 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  conceive  of  the  earth  as  a  body, 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  infinite  space, 
and  surrounded  in  every  direction,  above,  below, 
on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left,  with  the 
luminaries  of  heaven,  which  display  their  radiance 
from  every  quarter,  at  immeasurable  distances; 
and  that  its  annual  and  diurnal  motions  account 
for  all  the  movements  which  appear  in  the  celes- 
tial sphere.  Hence  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  we  are  surrounded  at  all  times  with  a  host 
of  stars,  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the  night, 
although  they  are  then  imperceptible.  The  rea- 
son for  their  being  invisible  during  the  day  is 
obviously  owing  to  their  fainter  light  being  over- 
powered by  the  more  vivid  splendour  of  the  sun, 
and  the  reflective  power  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
although  they  are  then  imperceptible  to  the  un- 
assisted eye,  they  can  be  distinctly  perceived, 
not  only  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  but  even 
at  noon- day,  while  the  sun  is  shining  bright,  by 
means  of  telescopes  adapted  to  an  equatorial 
motion ;  and  in  this  way  aJmost  every  star  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  at  night .  can  be  pointed  out, 
even  amidst  the  effulgence  of  day,  when  it  is 
within  the  boundary  of  our  hemisphere.  When 
the  stars  which  appear  in  our  sky  at  night  have, 
in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
passed  from  our  view,  in  about  twelve  hoars 
afterwards  they  will  make  their  appearance 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  to  those  who  live  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  and  when  they 
have  cheered  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  with 
their  radiance,  they  will  again  return  to  adorn 
our  nocturnal  sky. 

On  the  whole,   the   starry  heavens  present, 
even  to  the  vulgar  eye,  a  scene  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence.     We  know  not  the  particular  des- 
tination of  each  of  those  luminous  globes  which 
emit  their  radiance  to  us  from  afar,  or  the  specific 
ends  it  is  intended  to  subserve! in  the  station 
which  it  occupies,  though.we  .cfmnot  doubt  that 
all  of  ihem  answer  purposes  in  the  Creator's  plan 
worthy  of  his  perfections  and  of  their  maguitude 
and  grandeur ;  but  we  are  certain  that  they  have, 
at  least,  a  remote  relation  to  man,  as  well  as  to 
other  beings  far  removed  from  us,  in  the  decora- 
tions they  throw  around  his   earthly  mansion. 
They  serve  as  a  glorious  ceiling  to  his  habitation. 
Like  so  many  thousand  sparkling  lustres,  they 
are  hung  up  in  the  magnificent  canopy  which 
covers  his  abode.     He  perceives  them  shining 
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•lid  glittering  on  every  hand,  and  the  dark  azure 
which  surrounds  them  contributes  to  augment 
tbeir  splendour.  The  variety  of  lustre  which 
appears  in  every  star,  from  those  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  to  those  of  the  first,  and  the  multi- 
farious figures  of  the  different  constellations,  pre- 
sent a  scene  as  diversified  as  it  is  brilliant.  What 
are  all  the  decorations  of  a  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
with  their  thousands  of  variegated  lamps,  com- 
pared with  ten  thousands  of  suns,  diffusing  their 
beams  over  our  habitation  from  regions  of  space 


immeasurably  distant?  A  mere  gewgaw  m  com- 
parison,— and  yet  there  are  thousands  who  eagerly 
fiock  to  such  gaudy  shows  who  have  never  spent 
an  hour  in  contemplating  the  glories  of  the  fir- 
mament, which  may  be  beheld  "  without  money 
and  without  price."  That  man  who  has  never 
looked  up  with  serious  attention  to  the  motions 
and  arrangements  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  must  be 
inspired  with  but  a  slender  degree  of  reverence 
for  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  devoid  of  taste  for 
enjoying  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 


CRANIOLOGY. 


Upon  Dr.  Call's  theory,  how  many  and  what 
obvious  advantages  result !  Nor  are  they  merely 
confined  to  the  purposes  of  speculative  physio- 
gnomy; the  uses  of  his  theory,  as  applied  to 
practice,  offer  to  us  hopes  scarcely  less  delight- 
ful than  those  which  seemed  to  dawn  upon  man- 
kind with  the  discovery  of  the  gases,  and  with 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
and,  in  these  later  days,  with  the  progress  of  the 
Bible  Society.  In  courts  of  justice,  for  instance, 
how  beautifully  would  this  new  science  supply 
any  little  deficiency  of  evidence  upon  trial  I  If 
a  man  were  arraigned  for  murder,  and  the  case 
were  doubtful,  but  he  were  found  to  have  a 
decided  organ  for  the  crime,  it  would  be  of  little 
matter  whether  he  had  committed  the  specific 
fiict  in  the  indictment  or  not;  for  hanging,  if 
not  applicable  as  punishment,  would  be  proper 
for  prevention !  Think,  also,  in  state  trials,  what 
infinite  advantages  an  attorney-general  might 
derive  from  the  opinion  of  a  regius  professor  of 
craniology  I  Even  these  are  but  partial  benefits. 
Our  generals,  ministers,  and  diplomatists  would 
then  unerringly  be  chosen  by  the  outside  of  the 
head,  though  a  criterion  might  still  be  wanted  to 
ascertain  when  it  was  too  thick  and  when  too 
thin.  But  the  greatest  advantages  are  those 
which  this  new  system  would  afford  to  educa- 
tion ;  for  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Dr.  Gall  and  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  we  should  be  able  to  breed  up  men 
according  to  any  pattern  which  parents  or  guar- 
dians might  think  proper  to  bespeak.  The  doc- 
tor would  design  the  mould,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
by  his  skill  in  mechanics,  devise,  with  character- 


istic ingenuity,  the  best  means  of  making  and 
applying  it.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  the 
professional  cap— medical,  military,  theological, 
commercial,  or  legal — would  be  put  on,  and  thus 
he  would  be  perfectly  prepared  for  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  admirable  system  of  professional  educa- 
tion. I  will  pursue  this  subject  no  further  than 
just  to  hint,  that  the  materials  of  the  mould  may 
operate  sympathetically ;  and  therefore,  that  for 
a  lawyer  in  mst  the  cap  should  be  made  of 
brass ;  for  a  divine,  of  lead ;  for  a  politician,  of 
base-metal;  for  a  soldier,  of  steel;  and  for  a 
sailor,  of  heart  of  English  oak. 

Dr.  Gall  would  doubtless  require  the  naked 
head  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  judgment.  Con- 
trariwise, I  opine, — and  all  the  ladies  will  agree 
with  me  in  this  opinion, — that  the  head  ought 
neither  to  be  stript,  nor  even  examined  in  un- 
dress, but  that  it  should  be  taken  with  all  its 
accompaniments,  when  the  owner  has  made  the 
best  of  it,  the  accompaniments  being  not  unfre- 
quently  more  indicative  than  the  features  them- 
selves. Long  ago,  the  question  whether  a  man 
is  most  like  himself  drest  or  undrest,  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  British  Apollo ;  and  it  was  an- 
answered  by  the  oracle,  that  a  man  of  God 
Almighty's  making  is  most  like  himself  when 
unijirest ;  but  a  man  of  a  tailor's,  periwig->maker^s, 
and  sempstress's  making,  when  drest.  The  orar 
cle  answered  rightly,  for  no  man  can  select  his 
own  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth ;  but  his  wig  and  his 
whiskers  are  of  his  own  choosing.— TAe  Doctor, 
vol.  L 


THE  GUIDE,  AT  MOUNT  ETNA. 


The  following  anecdote,  was  preserved  and 
communicated  to  me  by  my  brother,  J.  T. 
Coleridge : — 

As  I  was  descending  from  Mount  Etna  with  a 
very  lively  talkative  guide,  we  passed  through  a 
village,  I  think  called  Nicolozzi,  when  the  host 


happened  to  he  passing  through  the  street. 
Every  one  was  prostrate  ;  my  guide  became  so  ; 
and,  not  to  be  singular,  I  went  down  also.  After 
resuming  our  journey,  I  observed  in  my  guide  an 
unusual  seriousness  and  long  silence ;  which, 
after  many  hums  and  hahs,  was  interrupted  by  a 
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low  bow,  and  leave  requested  to  ask  a  question. 
This  was  of  course  granted,  and  the  ensuing 
dialogue  took  place. 

Guide.  "  Signor,  are  you  then  a  Christian  ?" 

Coleridge.  "  I  hope  so." 

G.  «*  What  I  are  all  Englishmen  Christians?" 

C.  "  I  hope  and  trust  they  are?" 

G.  "  What  are  you  not  Turks  ?  Are  you  not 
damned  eternally  ?  " 

C.  "  I  trust  not,  through  Christ" 

G.  "  What !  you  believe  in  Christ,  then  ?  " 

C.  "  Certainly." 

This  answer  produced  another  long  silence. 
At  length  my  guide  again  spoke,  still  doubting 
the  grand  point  of  my  Christianity. 

G.  "  I  am  thinking,  signor,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  you  and  us,  that  you  are  to  be 
certunly  damned  ?" 

C-  "  Nothing  very  material ;  nothing  that  can 
prevent  our  both  going  to  heaven,  I  hope.  We 
believe  in  the  Father,  the  Soti,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost." 


G.    (Interrupting  me.)   "  Oh,   thsoe  ■ 
priests  !  what  liars  they  are !  '  But  (pausing)  we 
cannot  do  without  them  ;  we  cannot  go  to  heaven 
without  them.-     But  tell  me,  signor,  what  are 
the  differences  ?  " 

C.  "  Why,  for  instance,  we  do  not  worship  the 
Virgin." 

G.  "  And  why  not,  signor?" 

C.  "  Because,  though  holy  and  pure,  we  think 
her  still  a  woman,  and  therefore  do  not  pay  her 
the  honour  due  to  God." 

G.  "  But  do  you  not  worship  Jesus,  who  sits 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  ?" 

C.  "  We  do." 

G.  "  Then  why  not  worship  the  Virgin,  who 
sits  on  the  left?" 

C.  "  I  did  not  know  she  did.  If  you  can 
show  it  me  in  the  Scriptures  I  shalf  readily  agree 
to  worship  her." 

"  Oh,"  said  my  man,  with  uncommon  triumph, 
and   cracking   fingers,   "  kirum.  xinnnr! 
signor  I " —  Coleridge. 


'  statro,  signor!  stcuro 


BRITAIN. 

ADDITION   TO   CHAPTSR  VIU.,  ENDING   ON   PAGE   538. 


[If  our  readers  have  never  conducted  a  Periodical,  they 
know  nothijig  of  the  anxieties,  the  vezationa,  and  the  paina, 
of  such  a  task.  We  really  thought  we  had  gone  on  quite  right 
with  **  Britain,"  when,  after  Chapter  XI.  was  in  print, 
arriyed  the  continuation  of  Chapter  VIIL  We  examined, 
and,  singularly  enough,  found  that  the  printer  had  gone  on 
with  his  copy,  and  had  not,  any  more  than  ourselves,  de- 
tected the  error.  Could  we  have  a  personal  interview  with 
the  reader,  we  might  prove,  to  a  demonstration,  tliat  the 
&ult  rests  neither  with  the  audior,  the  editors,  nor  the 
printer.] 

To  prevent  tbe  sudden  destruction  of  the 
criminal,  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  given  to  the 
kin^s  court,  which  extended  three  and  a  half 
miles  every  way  from  his  actual  abode ;  to  all 
churches  and  their  yards ;  to  some  of  the  castles 
of  the  thanes ;  to  monasteries ;  to  bishops'  resi- 
dences; to  depositories  of  the  holy  relics  i  to 
graves  of  the  saints ;  and,  in  some  places,  to  the 
plough.  When  arrived  at  any  of  these,  the 
criminal  had  several  days'  respite  from  justice, 
during  which  he  could  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  his  fine. 

Their  design  was  evidently  to  compensate  in- 
juries, to  preserve  the  power  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  not  to  punish  the  offender.  Every  person 
was  valued,  the  price  of  which  was  called  his 
**  were  i "  if  he  were  murdered  the  murderer  paid 
his  were,  and  if  a  woman  were  sought  in  marriage 
her  price  was  paid  to  her  guardian,  hence  the 
common  Saxon  phrase,  **  buy  him  a  wife."  This 
method  of  punishment  was  morally  lenient ;  in  its 


appeals  to  some  natures  more  acute,  and  for 
some  crimes  more  equitable.  But  it  was  decidedly 
destructive  to  the  existence  of  patriotic  virtue, 
and  public  morality ;  for  any  crime  could  be  com- 
mitted for  its  price,  always  within  the  power  of 
the  rich,  which,  to  illustrate  further  the  injustice 
of  its  imposition,  was  not  equal,  but  graduated; 
higher  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
dignity  of  the  person  against  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted. 

To  kill  a  slave  was  fined  nothing,  if  done  by 
his  master. 

But  to  kill  a  free  man  one  hundred  shillings. 

A  rape  committed  on  a  slave  was  hve  shilliiigs« 

To  steal  was  fined  six  shillings. 

To  steal  from  the  king  nine  shillings. 

To  steal  the  goods  of  a  bishop  eleven  fold. 

Adultery  with  the  king*^  maid  was  death. 

The  laws  against  stealing  became  gradually 
more  severe,  till  the  thief  was  obliged  to  pay  hb 
were,  and,  at  last,  forty  years  after  the  Conquest, 
it  was  judged  a  capital  crime. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  crimes  to  which 
a  pecuniary  fine  was  attached : — 

PBaSONAL   IN^UaiES. 

A  broken  shoulder  was  compensated  by  29 
The  loss  of  the  power  of  bearing  •••  •••  25 

A  broken  bone •••  10 

If  an  ear  were  cut  off*. •• ...  12 

The  loss  of  an  eye • ••  ##•  50 

An  ii^ury  to  the  mooth,«,  •••  «• m  12 
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8. 

If  the  nostrils  were  slit  6 

The  loss  of  any  of  the  fore  teeth  6 

If  the  jaw  bone  were  broken 6 

If  the  thumb  were  cut  off 20 

The  thumb  nail ^  3 

The  fore  finger 8 

The  ring  finger .„  6 

The  litUe  finger 1 1 

For  each  other  nail 1 

For  a  broken  rib 8 

For  a  wounded  vertebra 3 

The  loss  of  a  foot 50 

The  loss  of  a  great  toe  10 

With  all  these  singular  rates  every  judge  was 
required  to  be  familiar. 

Ethelred,  in  1008.  began  to  show  that  some 
crimes  are  inexpiable,  by  ordaining  that  a  murder 
in  a  church  was  so,  except  the  king  interfered. 

A  calumniator  was  fined  nineteen  shillings,  or 
lost  his  tongue. 

An  adulteress  lost  her  nose,  lips,  and  property, 
and  was  declared  infamous  for  life. 

A  coiner  of  base  money  lost  his  right  hand. 

Nor  are  the  methods  less  singular  by  which 
our  Saxon  forefathers  proceeded  to  prove  guilt, 
or  to  acquit  the  accused.  Among  which,  was 
compurgation,  that  is  procuring  a  sufilcient  num- 
ber of  witnesses  to  swear  their  belief  in  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner,  and  the  validity  of  his 
oath.  On  these  occasions,  the  defendant  and 
plaintiff,  if  powerful  persons,  would  sometimes 
appear  with  a  thousand  on  each  side  ready  to 
make  oath  in  favour  of  their  different  friends.  A 
thane  required  twelve  peers  to  clear  him.  The 
compurgators  laid  their  hands  one  above  another, 
either  on  the  gospels  or  the  relics,  and  the  ac- 
cused at  the  top,  while  he  swore  by  all  the  hands 
beneath  that  he  was  innocent,  which  he  was 
thought  to  be  if  the  compurgators  were  unani- 
mous. A  female  prisoner  required  female  com- 
purgators. These  compurgators,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  the  incipient  English  jury. 

Oaths,  which  were  valued  according  to  the 
property  of  the  swearer,  though  numerous,  were 
made  as  terrible  as  possible,  and  they  were 
only  administered  to  persons  fasting.  This  was 
a  difficult  task,  and  to  avoid  it  the  criminal 
preferred  an  appeal  to  ordeals,  to  testify  his 
innocence ;  which  suited  the  ignorance  of  the 
judge,  who  was  only  required  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Dom-boc,  where  the  prices  of  every 
crime  were  written ;  and  the  superstition  of  the 
fJcrgy,  Of  these,  the  appeal  to  boiling  water, 
in  which  a  hand  was  to  be  dipped  ;  to  hot  iron, 
which  when  red,  was  to  be  carried  with.the  naked 
hand  several  feet;  to  the  holy  cross;  to  bread 
and  cheese,  after  having  prayed  that  if  guilty 
it  might  choke  him ;  to  cold  water,  in  which  he 
was  thrown  with  his  legs  tied  and  a  cord  round 
Ws  waist ;  if  he  fioated,  he  was  guilty,  but  if  he 


sunk,  innocent.  All  of  which  tests  of  guilt  might 
be  compounded  for  great  fines. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  this  period  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  exode  of  the  Romans 
was  as  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  Britain  as  to  its 
peace.  The  vast  exports,  and  the  numerous  in- 
land manufactures,  through  the  piracies  of  the 
homeless  sea-kings,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
Picts,  had  ceased ;  nor,  with  individual  exceptions, 
revived  again  until  the  comparative  settlement  of 
the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  in  the  heptarchy, 
and  the  expatriation  of  the  Britons  beyond  the 
sky-girt  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons,  who 
had  lived  almost  on  the  sea,  were  no  sooner 
seated  among  the  ruined,  but  fertile  orchards, 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  fields  of  Britain,  than 
they  abandoned  their  ships,  and  the  little  com- 
merce was  then  transacted  by  foreigners,  who 
chiefly  used  the  port  of  London  till  the  timei  of 
Offa«  How  could  trade  exist  among  the  endless 
scufiles  of  the  heptarchy?  Then  a  man  could 
buy  nothing  in  the  city  of  London  without  the 
presence  of  several  persons  in  authority,  or  the 
portgrieve,  who  was  the  principal  magistrate,  and 
elsewhere,  he  could  only  buy  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  pence,  without  the  same  security,  and 
when  kings  and  monasteries  had  nearly  all  the 
money  shut  up  in  gold  tables,  of  which  Charle- 
magne is  said  to  have  had  three  hundred,  and 
foolish  relics.  Nor  could  exchanges  be  made 
under  a  fine  of  thirty  shillings,  unless  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  mass  priest, 
sheriff,  or  some  othbr  officer,  which  .insured  the 
payment  of  the  king's  part  of  the  price,  which 
was  four  pence  on  every  article  that  was  sold 
in  some  towns  in  the  south.  These  measures 
were  not  all  the  result  of  a  jealous  police,  but  of 
a  mistaken  regard  for  the  tradesmen,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  therefore  had  no 
proof  of  bargains  except  the  presence  of  the^e 
grandees,  whose  oaths  were  taken  to  be  indubit- 
able evidence.  Edgar  made  a  law  that  no  sale, 
purchase,  exchange,  or  bargain,  could  be  legally 
made  in  large  towns,  except  before  some,  or  all, 
of  the  thirty-three  "honest  men,"  who  were  a 
sort  of  itinerant  evidence,  necessary  to  be  called 
to  every  shop  oir  stall  to  witness  a  purchasfe. 
Twelve  of  such  were  thought  sufficient  for  a  small 
town.  The  price  of  every  article,  as  well  living 
as  dead,  even  to  the  cat,  was  legally  fixed,  and 
the  king's  share  taken,  at  the  time  of  sale,  by  the 
witnessing  "honest  men."  Among  others  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  in  SaXon  money : — 

£     s.     d. 

Acre  of  land 0     4     0 

A  hawk 10     0 

Slave 1     0     0 

A  hide  of  land  15     0     0      • 

Horse    ; 0  30     0 

Mare 0  20     0 

Ass,  or  mule 0  12     0 

Ox 0     6     0 
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£  8.  d. 

Cow  0  5  4 

Swine 0  1  8 

Sheep 0  1  0 

Goat 0  0  2 

The  Roman  British  markets  had  been  con- 
tinued, but  the  day  of  their  observance  was 
changed  to  the  Sunday,  on  which  day,  for  a  long 
period,  they  were  held  within  the  church ;  but 
before  any  one  entered,  he  was  obliged  to  pledge 
that  he  would  neither  steal,  cheat,  nor  lie !  When 
the  effects  of  this  system  became  prodigiously 
indecent,  the  market  was  changed  again  to 
Saturday,  and  held  close  to  the  church,  whose 
services  which  also  began  on  the  Saturday,  were 
then  better  attended  when  the  secular  was  joined 
to  the  spiritual  motive  for  convention,  which  made 
large  congregations,  and  good  markets.  Fairs 
were  also  held  on  saint  days  and  church  holi- 
days,  within  the  precincts  of  the  church  or  monas- 
tery, and  to  whose  abbot  or  bishop  every  buyer 
paid  a  toll,  which  accounts  for  the  right  of 
several  bishops  at  the  reformation  to  the  tolls  of 
the  fairs. 

Foreign  commerce  then  exported  slaves^  horses, 
other  cattle,  a  little  com,  and  woollen  garments, 
to  avoid  the  tax  of  which,  some  of  the  merchants 
were  detected  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  asserting 
their  bales  to  be  the  necessaries  of  a  foreign 
journey ;  and  imported  from  Pisa  and  Venice, 
which  traded  with  the  east,  precious  stones, 
spices,  silks,  drugs,  and  wines, — from  Germany, 
cloths,  seal  and  whale  skins,  of  which  the  ropes 
and  rude  rigging  for  ships  were  made,  and  whale 
oil.  But  the  chief  imports  were  from  Rome,  and 
consisted  of  relics,  church-books,  vessels,  orna- 
ments, and  dresses,  of  which  the  priests  were 
often  the  merchants,  to  mauy  of  whom  it  was  an 
incredible  source  of  wealth,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  Benedict  Biscop,  who  first  brought  glass 
makers  to  Britain.  Of  the  domestic  trades,  little 
genuiue  knowledge  is  extant,  but  we  know  that 
physicians  were  itinerant,  and  resided  with  their 
patients  for  a  part  of  their  fee,  which  was  eighteen 
pennies  for  a  dangerous  wound ;  and  music  was 
sometimes  used  as  medicine ;  that  the  lay  trades- 
men were  virtual  slaves,  obliged  to  trade  in  guilds 
or  societies  for  mutual  protection,  and  to  lessen 
the  tolls.  Every  thane  had  his  tradesmen,  who 
were  slaves,  and  who  itinerated  in  their  callings, 
and  whose  reward  went  to  the  lord.  The  king 
had  great  numbers  of  these  mechanic  slaves, 
who,  with  the  ceorls  and  others,  are  the  patres 
antiqui  of  the  present  middle  classes.  But  some 
of  the  best  workmen  were  the  monks  and  clergy ; 
and  it  is  said  of  Dunstan,  that  he  was  not 
x>nly  the  best  blacksmith  and  brazier  of  his  age, 
but  a  goldsmith  and  an  engraver,  and  a  very 
Angelo  in  sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  the 
Bodleian  is  a  proof ;  that  his  works  rose  im- 
mensely in  price  from  his  death,  till,  no  longer 


subjects  of  commerce,  they  virtufied  into  relics 
capable  of  wonders  and  worthy  of  the  devotion 
they  received.  Stigand,  bishop  of  Winehester, 
gilded  shoals  of  images ;  other  monks  manu- 
factured gold  and  silver  pence,  founded  bells, 
and  dyed  wool  and  cloths  with  all  hues,  and 
especially  scarlet  and  purple.  The  names  of 
carpenter,  bailiff,  merchant,  fisherman,  hunter, 
hawker,  furrier,  bleacher,  often  occur  in  the 
chronicles  of  this  period,  but  the  smith  was  a  per- 
son of  very  singular  estimation,  nor  is  it  pre- 
cisely known  how  many  arts  and  mysteries  were 
comprehended  in  his  handicraft.  The  cattle 
belonging  to  a  town  was  then  all  kept  in  a  com- 
mon by  persons  called  the  kyeward,  the  swine- 
herd, the  swanhard.  The  ropes  were  made  of 
twisted  willow  twigs,  and  oxen  alone  were  used 
to  work  the  plough,  which  then  served  seven  or 
eight  farms,  and  which  the  ploughman  was  re- 
quired to  make.  The  Anglo-Saxon  garden  was 
a  wretched  place,  containing  only  the  ordinary 
pot-herbs  then  used,  and  a  little  flax,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  slave's  taste  and  labour,  except  at 
the  monastery,  where  fruit  trees  were  to  be  found, 
especially  the  apple ;  and  all  the  flowers  that 
had  been  consecrated  to  any  of  the  saints,  or  the 
herbs,  which  with  the  help  of  a  propitious  planet, 
a  concurrent  moon,  and  the  savour  of  a  stinking 
relic,  were  to  be  the  materia  medica  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  hawker  was  a  tradesman 
only  in  demand  in  the  winter,  when,  for  the 
tables  of  the  king  and  thanes,  he  caught  game. 
The  fisherman  was  a  person  of  more  general  re- 
quest, because  the  customs  of  the  religious  often 
required  fish.  Long  after  the  time  of  Alfred 
almost  every  building  was  wood,  covered  with 
straw,  which  explains  why  the  Danish  conflagra- 
tion was  so  easy  and  awful,  many  whole  towns 
having  often  been  on  fire  at  the  same  moment, 
like  so  many  flaming  craters.  A  great  house 
then  had  a  kitchen,  a  dormitory,  a  granary,  a 
bakehouse,  a  chapel,  a  stable,  and  a  kennel. 
Castles  were  built  mostly  of  wood,  whose  in- 
terstices were  clay  and  straw,  and  even  when 
of  stone,  not  in  regular  courses,  and  mortared ; 
they  were  divided  into  four  stories,  which  were  as 
often  places  of  penance  as  of  refuge ;  the  lower 
one,  which  was  subterraneous,  was  called  the 
keep.  In  the  same  time  a  monastery  had  a  large 
hall,  a  strangers*  room,  a  chapel,  an  hospital, 
a  scriptorium,  where  the  young  monks  copied 
books  for  the  library,  a  bath,  a  brewhouse,  a 
bakehouse,  dormitories,  and  stable;*.  In  these 
houses  were  the  largest  collections  of  plate, 
and  tapestry,  in  working  which  the  greatest  and 
devoutest  ladies  spent  most  of  their  time,  which 
they  thus  dedicated  to  the  churches.  These 
tapestries  were  often  histories,  as  that  of  Bayeux, 
nineteen  inches,  by  sixty-seven  yards,  of  the  life 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  from  a.d.  1065  nearly 
to  his  death. 

The  church  of  Ely  had  a  historic  tapestiy 
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of  Britdnod,  of  Northumberland,  done  by  his 
wife.  In  this  work  the  English  ladles  excelled. 
The  fine  arts,  which  under  the  Romans  had 
risen  to  great  perfection,  were  totally  neglected 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons,  who  with  as 
little  taste  as  is  possible  for  the  savage  to  possess 
it,  reduced  to  ashes  all  those  glorious  monuments 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  other 
sciences,  which  the  British  genius,  great  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  its  enemies,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Romans,  was  three  centuries 
in  working  to  maturity.  All  remains  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  sculpture  are  wretched  productions. 

But,  at  length,  several  of  the  British  sovereigns 
began  to  see  that  trade,  and  not  war,  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  right  hand  of  the  nation,  whose 
merchants  were  then  encouraged,  by  having  the 
dignity  of  a  thane  conferred  on  them,  when  they 
had  voyaged  thrice  beyond  the  seas  each  in  his 
own  ship.  And,  in  the  time  of  Ethelstan,  any 
town  which  was  engaged  in  foreign  trade  might 
if  it  pleased,  have  its  own  mint ;  a  privilege 
which,  though  never  allowed  in  Wales,  the  fol- 
lowing places  for  a  little  time  possessed:  the 
figures  denote  how  many  mints  exbted  there: — 


Bridport   1 

Canterbury  7 

Chichester    1 

Juxeter  •••  •••  ••«  •«.  ••■  « 

Hastings  1 

Hereford  7 


Lewes 2 

London 8 

Rochester 3 

Shaftesbury 2 

Southampton 2 

Winchester  and  York  2 


And  each  of  the  other  burghs  had  one  in  the 
time  of  Ethelstan. 

For  the  liberty  of  coining, each  mint  paid  to  the 
king  a  tax,  varying  from  twenty  Saxon  shillings 
to  the  worth  of  the  privilege,  pr  to  the  wealth  of 
the  place. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  moneys  gene- 
rally current  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period : — 


Names  of  Saxon 

Preient    \ 

reighl  in 

Money. 

worth. 

Troy  oz. 

Pornid 

.  2  16     3 

5400 

Mark 

.  1   17     9 

3600 

Byznnt      . 

.         9    <* 

73     8f.  Saxon. 

Gold  MancuB      \ 
Frank  Solidus    J 

7 

56 

SilTcr  Mancus   • 

•       7 

675 

Ora  . 

4    8 

450 

Great  SbiUing 

Leas  Frank  Solidus 

Leas  Shilling      . 

Hi 

90 

Thrimaa    . 

H 

67i 

Penny 

2f 

22^  5  in  a  ShiUing. 

Halfling. 

Ferithling, 

Saxon  rent  of  a  farm  : — 

300  loaves  ;  12  casks  of  strong  ale;  30  casks 
of  weak  ale  ;  10  casks  of  honey;  1  cask  of  but- 
ter ;  2  oxen ;  1 0  wethers ;  1 0  cheeses ;  1 0  geese ; 
20  hens  ;  5  salmon  ;  and  1 00  eels. 

'  But  this  rent  must  have  varied,  for  in  conse- 


quence of  the  bad  system  of  agriculture,  ordinary 
provisions  were  often  ten  times  as  dear  at  the  end 
of  a  summer  as  at  its  beginning. 

A  piece  of  water  was  rented  at  2000  eels ; 
sheep-shearing  was  not  allowed  before  midsum- 
mer, and  the  farmer  sowed  all  his  wheat  in 
spring. 

In  the  time  of  Athelstan,  a  poor  person  re- 
ceived for  his  monthly  allowance  from  the  autho- 
rities : — 

An  amber  of  meal ;  four  pennies,  or  a  ram ;  a 
gammon  of  bacon ;  and  some  coarse  cloth. 

Landowners  were  always  obliged  to  provide 
the  king  in  his  military  expeditions  with  men,  of 
which  Oxford  sent  two  ;  Leicester  twelve  ;  War- 
wick ten ;  besides  a  tax  to  repair  bridges  and 
fortifications. 

We  have  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
learning,  of  which  they  were  at  first  destitute, 
destroying  all  they  found,  and  remaining  ignorant 
till  after  they  had  received  Christianity,  which 
brought  a  new  order  of  impulses  to  the  heart, 
originated  a  new  taste — a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  an  emulation  of  the  arts.  All  the  celebrated 
Roman-British  scholars,  however,  including  Mer- 
lin, Melchin,  &c.,  dispirited  with  the  dark  prospects 
of  their  country,  had  died ;  while  their  feeble 
successors,  who  never  rose  above  the  weak  and 
plaintive  spirit  of  the  age,  left  no  writings  of  con- 
sequence. But  the  clergy  taught  a  little  ancient 
geography,  medicine,  mixed  with  the  wildest 
scraps  of  astrology,  botany,  and  relics,  a  sort  of 
latin,  polemic  theology,  music,  manners,  customs, 
natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  logic, 
mathematical  mechanics,  and  arithmetic ;  the 
first  four  rules  of  which  few  of  the  clergy  knew 
before  the  introduction  of  Arabic  numerals, 
brought  to  England  by  Grabert,  about  971,  when 
their  only  figures  were  Greek  and  Latin  letters, 
and  other  arbitrary  signs.  Even  Aldhelm  said, 
that  nothing  was  so  difficult  to  him  as  arithmetic. 
In  an  age  when  Charlemagne  could  not  write, 
when  there  were  neither  books,  teachers,  know- 
ledge, a  press,  materials  for  copying,  nor  demand 
for  any  of  them,  we  are  neither  surprised  to  learn 
that  Alfred  gave  eight  hides  of  land  for  a  poor 
cosmography;  nor  that  such  men  as  Boniface, 
Tobias  of  Rochester,  Ceolfrid,  and  Willibald, 
were  considered  profound  scholars.  Yet,  of  these 
the  monasteries  produced  some,  as  Gildas,  Daniel 
bishop  of  Bangor,  Adrian,  the  eloquent  Dinoth, 
Plegmuned,  Nennius,  Dunwulph,  Elfric  the  gram- 
marian, Wufsig,  Clement,  and  Bede.  Nor  did 
the  period  want  men  of  astonbhing  acuteness, 
as  Scotus,  at  once  the  light  and  pest  of  his  age, 
and  of  whose  mind  we  may  judge  from  the  title 
of  his  best  book,  which  was  "  On  the  Division  of 
the  Natures,"  and  Edbert,  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  immortal  Alarin.  All  the  greater 
monasteries  had  a  school ;  one  also  existed  near 
every  bishop's  palace;  and  among  those  most 
celebrated,  ar^  (be  schools  of  Oxford,  Glaston- 
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bury,  Dunwich,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  and  York. 
At  the  last,  Edbert  bad  collected  a  library,  of 
which  Alcuin  has  given  Charlemagne  a  catalogue 
in  heroic  Latin  verse. 

The  great  Alcuin  called  these  '*  treasures  of 
wisdom,"  and  so  recommended  them  to  Charle- 
magne, that  we  may  conclude  there  were  few 
similar.  And  with  these  helps  they  taught  "  the 
harmony  of  the  sky,  the  labour  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  five  zones,  the  seven  wandering  planets, 
the  laws  and  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  8rc, ; 
the  aerial  motions  of  the  sea,  earthquakes,  the 
nature  of  man,  cattle,  birds,  and  wild  beasts, 
their  various  species  and  "  figures,"  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  standing  school  order  at  Vork. 
From  similar  studies  arose  Aldhelm,  Bede^  and 
Alcuin.  The  first,  who  wrote  in  latin,  was  be- 
sides the  literary  apostle  of  France,  the  Jeremy 
Taylor  for  sportive,  never-tired,  solemn  fancy: 
and  the  last  was  the  schoolmaster  of  this  and 
other  nations,  though  both  are  now  forgotten  in 
comparison  of  Bede.  Thus  vicissim  appears  to 
be  tlie  rule  of  fame.  Seeing  his  countrymen  de- 
plorably ignorant,  the  great  Aldhelm  employed 
bis  fine  mind  in  the  composition  of  songs,  to 
which  bis  wonderful  voice  was  yet  necessary  to 
arouse  their  attention ;  discovering  himself  at 
once  to  be  a  good  philosopher  for  instructing 
through  amusement,  and  a  good  divine,  for  be- 
coming, in  a  good  sense,  **  all  things  to  all 
men." 

Music,  in  that  age  allied  invariably  with  paint- 
ing, appears  to  have  been  almost  the  first  art  to 
which  the  SaxOns  applied.  Such  power  indeed 
had  songs  over  them,  that  they  would  often  de- 
cide battles,  liberate  captives,  change  despair  into 
courage,  anger  to  laughter,  and,  as  the  monks 
say,  *'  cast  out  devils  and  chain  the  winds." 
Many  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  ten  years  in 
learning  music,  which  was  more  difficult  before 
Gregory  denoted  the  notes  by  A,  B,  C,  &c.; 
indeed  it  was  requisite  to  qualify  for  the  best 
society,  in  which  every  guest  was  required  both 
to  sing  and  play  the  harp ;  and  the  instrument 
was  so  sacred  that  it  could  not  be  taken  for  debt. 
Bede  tells  us  the  harp,  trumpet,  pipe,  tabor, 
psaltery,  atola,  flute,  and  organ,  were  in  use  in 
bis  days,  as  well  as  the  cymbal,  the  violin,  and 
the  bell.  Ailwyn,  founder  of  Ramsay  abbey, 
expended  about  900/.  of  our  money  in  building 
an  organ  in  Ramsay  church. 

Church  music  is  thought  to  have  been  first 
taught  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  John,  an  arch  chanter, 
from  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  by  Agatha  to 
Britain.  In  those  times  church  singers  were 
itinerant,  and  travelled  through  the  continent 
for  improvement,  and  the  best  singers  went  for 
the  most  learned  men.  Of  the  prabes  of  these  in- 
struments, Bede  and  others  are  full.  Norwere  poets 
wanting,  for  besides  Alfred  Cedmon,  the  Cowper 
of  his  time,  and  Rodvald,  of  the  Orkneys,  many 
other  names  could  be  mentioned^  but  as  their 


works  nearly  all  perished  under  the  Danes,  fame 
is  at  its  last  gasp,  therefore  we  must  omit  tiiem. 
The  poetic  art  was^  not  less  compMcated  than 
critics,  those  wasps  of  genius,  have  made  the 
Grecian ;  for,  besides  one  hundred  and  thirty-sii 
different  metres  in  which  they  vm)te,  endless 
were  their  concerts  in  rhyme — appoation,  and 
alliteration,  the  bounds  of  which,  the  poetic  fire, 
the  Saxon  vertigo,  or  Shakspeare's  "fine  frenzy 
rolling"  easily  burst  Poets  were  then  the 
teachers  of  the  people,  the  flatterers  of  the 
great,  and  the  historians  of  the  dead:  hence 
the  florid  and  epjisodical  character  of  oar  oldest 
chronicles,  which  were  often  compiled  from 
ballads. 

A  desire  to  keep  the  notices  of  this  astonish- 
ing man  separate,  is  the  reason  why  little  has 
been  yet  sidd  of  Alfred.  In  his  childhood,  be 
was  taken  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  learned  to 
read  after  he  was  considerably  grown,  when  his 
wise  mother  offered  a  valuable  book  to  the  first 
of  her  children  who  should  be  able  to  read  it 
After  which  he  waS  self-educated.  He  at  first 
refused  the  crovtm.  He  was  for  a  period  immoral, 
and  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  who  are  said  to 
have  abandoned  him ;  when  overpowered  by  the 
Danes,  he  went  disguised  out  of  Somersetshire, 
lived  for  a  time  with  a  herdman,  whose  wife 
scolded  him  for  neglecting  her  cakes,  as  he  sat 
by  the  fire.  He  afterwards  sought  concealment 
in  a  morass,  till  an  opportunity  arose  to  surprise 
the  Danes,  whom  he  had  paid  to  withdraw,  which 
was  not  long  wanting. 

When  he  had  somewhat  settled  the  country, 
he  rectified  the  laws,  heard  appeals,  and  important 
trials,  expelled  forty-two  judges  in  one  year,  and 
obliged  others  to  learn  the  Dom-boc ;  brought  as 
many  artists  and  monks  to  England  as  he  could 
persuade  to  settle  after  the  ravages  of  the  Danes; 
spoke  of  learning  always  with  approbation,  and 
advanced  learned  men ;  compelled  las  nobles  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  which  was  thought 
a  severe  law,  when  many  priests  could  not  under- 
stand the  Latin  service ;  translated  several  books, 
among  which  were  Boetius  de  Cansolatme,  and 
Gregory's  "  Pastorals,"  of  which  he  sent  a  copy 
to  each  of  the  bishops;  opened  several. schools 
at    Oxford   for   divinity,    grammar,   logic,  &c., 
which  has  been  called  founding  the  university, 
to  whose  support  he   gave   an   eighth  of  nii 
income,  and  sent  his  own  children.     He  made 
a  survey  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Winchester,  where  there  is  « 
curious   description   of  woods,   towns,  villa^Si 
cities,  farms,  and  population.     He  divided^« 
counties,  as  they  have  been  already  described, 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  daughter,  built  many 
castles.   He  also  divided  his  time,  which,  for  want 
of  a  watch,  he  contrivfed  to  do  by  candles  made 
of  the  same  size,  into  thirds,  of  irhich  one  was 
devoted  to  sleep,  &c. ;  a  second  to  the  affaus  of 
his  station  j  and  a  third  to  leanunfc  reUgioCi  *"* 
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good  works.  Of  his  activity  few  will  be  able 
to  conceive,  for,  besides  building  many  places 
which  the  Danes  had  destroyed,  he  personally 
looked  after  his  servants,  rewarding  the  skilful, — 
paid  his  workmen,  received  and  dismissed  his 
visiters,  supported  the  monastenes,  relieved  the 
destitute,  for  all  which  he  consecrated  a  seventh 
of  his  property.  Yet  he  lived  in  a  house  little 
better  than  our  stables,  for  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  light  in  a  lantern,  from  the  winds,  which, 
when  the  tapestry  hangings  were  down,  pushed 
in  with  the  rain  and  snow,  through  the  crevices. 
To  which  may  be  added,  he  was  always  subject 
to  a  very  acute  disease.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  his 
praise,  that,  by  confining  all  legal  slavery  to  six 
years,  he  effectually  prevented  its  increase  when 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  abolish  it.  To  show 
the  worth  of  the  man,  we  must  remember  the 
age  in  which  he  lived :  when  property  consisted 
in  many  places  only  of  large  herds  of  swine,  in 
others  of  church  trinkets ;  when  the  slaves,  and 
even  the  clergy,  eat  horseflesh;  when  porpoises 
were  thought  to  be  the  dainties  of  the  rich,  and 
periwinkles  of  the  poor;  and  the  common  people 
had  probably  never  heard  of  letters.  His  works 
proved  that  he  had  as  good  a  knowledge  as  then 
existed  of  botany,  astronomy,  physics,  theology, 
laws,  geography,  fables,  and  poems,  which  he 
ai]dently  admired. 

The  language  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  was  re- 
markably simple,  poetic,  and  vigorous  ;  and  such 
is  the  proportion  in  the  present  language  of 
Saxon  words,  that  of  the  sixty-five  in  the  pater- 
noster, only  five  are  not  Saxon.  And  the  most 
classical  nervous  words  in  the  English  language 
are  decidedly  Saxon.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  most  important 


English  towns,  whose  names  in  the  Saxon  are 
significant : — 


EngliBh 
Bath 

Bedford 

BfeTcrley 

Bristol 

Buckingham 

Barton 

Canterbury 

Colchester 

Chippenham 

Derby 

Durham 

Folkstone 

Fulham 

Gainsborough 

Peterborough 

Lichfield 

Nurthampton 

Stafford 

Nottingham 

Wilton 


Saxon  name. 
•  f  Acemancestcrl 

i     "^      r 

1^  Bathancaster  J 
Bedanford 
Beverlic 
BrigstoW 
Buccingaham 
Byrtune 
Cantwara^urh 
Colneceaster 
Cyppanham 
Deoraby 
Deorham 
FolcesBtan 
FuUenham 
Gegnesburh 
Gildeneburh 
Licetfeld 
Northampton 
Stftford 
Snotingaham 
WUtto 


Meaning. 
Sick  man*8  city 

BcdanVford 

Beavcr-liko 

Bridge-place 

Beech-tree-town 

Bear's- town 

Kent-menVtown 

Colnc-city 

Merchant's- town 

Deer's-place 

Decr's-home 

People'tstone . 

Poul-town 

Tribe's-town 

Gilded-town 

Corps-field 

North-home- town 

Staff-ford 

Cave- town 

Willow-town. 


As  a  further  specimen,  many  of  these  names, 
however,  are  thought  to  have  been  imposed  at 
birth  ;  these  are  common : — 


Names  of  Females. 


Adeleve,  the  noble  wife 
Adelfleda,    —  pregnancy 
^thelgiva,  —  gift 
^thclhild,  —  war  goddess 
Eadburgh,  the  happy  gift 
Beagc,  the  bracelet 
Heaburghe,  tall  as  a  castle 
Wynfrede,  the  peace  of  man 
^thelwolf,  the  noble  wolf 

And  so  of  the  rest,  from  which  may  be  seen 
what  qualities  were  in  greatest  estimation.  Few 
surnames  were  then  used. 


Eadwolf^  the  prosperooa  wolf 
Ealdwolf,  tlie  old  wolf 
Bclfric,  the  poweiful  wolf 
Beltarelf,   the  distinguished 

wolf 
Athelwyn,  the  noble  warrior 
.^Iflieag,  aa  the  elf,  tall 
Ethelstan,  the  noble  rock 


BENEFICENCE. 
(fVom  Conder'i  CAoir  and  Oratory*) 

^  Blessing ;  knowing  tliat  ye  are  thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing.^' — 1  Peter  iii.  9, 


Why  are  spriiigB  enthroned  on  high, 
Where  the  mountains  kiss  the  sky  ? 
'Us  that  thence  their  streams  may  flow, 
Fertilizing  all  below. 

Why  have  clonds  such  lofty  flighty 
Basking  in  the  golden  light .' 
'Tls  to  send  down  genial  showers 
On  this  lower  world  of  ours. 

Why  does  God  exalt  the  great  ? 
'Tis  that  they  may  prop  the  state ; 
So  that  toil  its  sweets  may  yield. 
And  the  sower  reap  the  field. 

Riches,  why  doth  He  confer  ? 
That  the  rich  may  minister 
To  the  children  of  distress, 
To  the  poor  and  fiitberless. 


Does  he  light  a  Newton's  mind  ? 
'Tis  to  shine  on  all  mankind. 
Does  he  give  to  Virtue  birth  ? 
'Tis  the  salt  of  this  poor  earth. 

Reader,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
What  thy  God  has  given,  impart ; 
Hide  it  not  within  the  ground ; 
Send  the  cup  of  blessing  round. 

Hast  thou  power  ?  The  weak  defend. 
Light  ?  Give  light :  thy  knowledge  lend. 
Rich  ?  Remember  Him  who  gave. 
Free  ?  Be  brother  to  the  slave. 

Called  a  blessing  to  inherit. 
Bless,  and  richer  blessings  merit. 
Give,  and  more  shall  yet  be  given : 
Love,  and  serve,  and  look  for  heaven. 
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HEMLOCK,  THE  POISON  OF  SOCRATES. 


THIXD  ARTICLE. 


The  last  day  was  now  spent ;  the  hour  had 
arrived,  when  the  servant  of  the  magistrates, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  expressing  his  regret, 
announced  that  the  time  was  come  for  drinking 
the  fatal  draught.  Socrates  desired  that  the 
poison  should  immediately  be  brought  to  him 
if  bruised ;  if  not,  that  the  person  upon  whom 
this  duty  devolved  should  bruise  it.  Crito,  one 
of  the  faithful  followers  of  his  venerable  master, 
wishing  to  delay  to  the  latest  possible  moment 
the  eventful  scene,  and  to  protract  the  fatal 
moment,  observed  that  the  sun  still  lingered  upon 
the  mountain-top;  he  said  that  he  had  known 
many  who  drank  from  the  bitter  cup  very  much 
later  after  the  announcement  had  been  made  to 
them;  that  they  had  even  supped  and  drank 
abundantly,  and  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  those 
they  loved.  Socrates  declined  such  a  delay ;  he 
requested  that  the  cup  should  be  brought  to  him ; 
and  when  the  executioner  appeared  with  it,  he 
put  a  question  to  him  as  to  what  he  should  do 
when  he  had  swallowed  the  potion.  The  reply 
made  to  him  was,  that  he  had  nothing  further  to 
do  than,  when  he  had  drunk  it,  to  walk  about 
until  a  heaviness  came  on  in  his  legs,  and  after- 
wards to  lie  down.  Socrates  asked  whether  it 
was  right  to  make  a  libation  to  the  gods ;  for  it 
was  the  custom  before  drinking  to  spill  upon  the 
earth  a  small  quantity.  The  answer  made  was, 
"  We  only  bruise  as  much  as  we  think  necessary 
to  produce  the  effect."  With  calm  and  philo- 
sophic indifference  Socrates  hastily  drank  the 
beverage.  His  friends,  who  had  with  difficulty 
restrained  their  emotion,  burst  into  floods  of 
tears,  which  he  gently  and  calmly  reprehended. 
He  paced  the  floor  of  his  prison  till  he  found  the 
weariness  of  his  limbs  come  on ;  he  then  laid 
himself  down.  He  who  had  administered  to 
him  the  poison  examined,  at  intervals,  his  feet 
and  his  legs;  and  having  forcibly  pressed  his 
foot,  asked  him  if  he  felt  it.  Socrates  answered 
he  did  not.  After  this,  the  executioner,  in  the 
same  way,  pressed  his  thighs ;  and,  gradually 
extending  this  examination  upwards,  showed  that 
he  was  growing  stiff  and  cold.  Socrates  also 
touched  himself,  and  observed,  that  when  the 
poison  reached  his  heart,  he  should  then  leave 


his  friends.  His  lower  belly  was  almost  cold ; 
and  now  uncovering  himself — for  he  had  pre- 
viously been  covered, — ^he  said,  and  these  were 
his  last  words,  "  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  ^scu- 
lapius ;  discharge  this  debt  for  me,  and  do  not 
neglect  it." 

"  Your  wishes  shall  be  attended  to,*  was  the 
reply  of  Crito ;  "  have  you  any  further  injunc- 
tions?" 

To  this  no  reply  was  made  by  Socrates ;  but 
just  afterwards  he  moved  himselt  The  execu- 
tioner then  covered  him  over;  Socrates  fixed 
his  eye,  and  then  Crito  closed  his  mouth  and 
eyes.  Such  are  the  terms  in  which  the  last  days 
of  the  philosopher  are  detailed ;  and  this  descrip- 
tion has  served  as  a  picture  on  which  all  hare 
gazed  with  respect  and  admiration. 

There  are  some  circumstances  detailed  in  this 
narrative  which  are  very  interesting,  first,  as 
regards  the  symptoms  which  are  spoken  o(  and 
then  as  leading  to  soine  conclusions  as  to  tbe 
herb  which  was  thus  used.  The  effects  are  evi- 
dently those  of  a  narcotic,  taken  in  so  large  a 
dose  that  the  stomach  must  have  been  instanta- 
neously overpowered,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ejec- 
tion of  it  by  vomiting.  No  visible  effects  were 
produced  upon  the  mind ;  the  limbs  first  betrayed 
the  action  ;  the  muscular  powers  decreased ;  the 
recumbent  position  became  necessary.  The  next 
marked  effect  was  the  loss  of  sensation  and  dimi- 
nution of  animal  heat,  which  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  the  great  centre  of  life.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  this  went  forward  is 
not  detailed  to  us ;  bnt  evidently  it  was  very 
short.  Not  the  slightest  suffering  is  mentioned. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  arose 
from  the  magnanimity  of  the  dying  man,  for  we 
learn  from  iElian,  that  when  old  persons,  weary 
of  the  infirmities  of  the  close  of  life,  were  deter- 
mined to  quit  its  pain  and  sorrow,  they  invited 
each  other  to  a  banquet,  when,  crowned  with 
chaplcts,  they  quaffed,  from  a  goblet  contuning 
its  juice — "  Death  in  this  world,  life  in  one  here- 
after." Valerius  Maxim  us  himself  saw  an  old 
lady  of  ninety,  in  the  island  of  Cos,  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  termi- 
nate in  this  manner  her  existence. 


TRADE  WINDS. 


In  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  trade- 
winds  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  a  more 
striking  instance,  perhaps,  could  not  be  adduced 
than  the  following,  which  is  given  in  a  volume 
entitled,  "  Four  Years'  Residence  in  the  West 


Indies,"  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Bayley.  In  the  description  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  it  is  stated  that  a  little  sloop,  the  pri- 
vate signal  of  which  was  unknown  to  any  of 
the  merchants,  sailed  into  the  harbour  one  mom* 
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ing,  and  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
surrounding  crowd ;  and  the  history  of  its  unex- 
pected appearance  is  thus  given  : — 

"Every  one  has  heard  of  the  little  fishing. 
smacks  employed  in  cruising  along  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  which  carry  herrings  and  other  fish  to 
Leith,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  worked  by  three 
or  four  hardy  sailors,  and  generally  commanded 
by  an  individual  having  no  other  knowledge  of 
navigation  than  that  wliich  enables  him  to  keep 
his  dead  reckoning,  and  to  take  the  sun  with  his 
quadrant  at  noon  day. 

**  It  appears  that  a  man  who  owned  and  com- 
manded one  of  these  coasting  vessels,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  West  India  ships  load 
and  unload  in  the  several  ports  of  Scotland ;  and 
having  heard  that  sugar  was  a  very  profitable  cargo, 
he  determined,  by  way  of  speculation,  on  making 
a  trip  to  Sl  Vincent,  and  returning  to  the  Scot- 
tish market  with  a  few  hogsheads  of  that  com- 
modity. The  natives  were  perfectly  astonished  ; 
they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  feat  before ;  and 
they  deemed  it  quite  impossible  that  a  mere 
fishing  smacky  worked  by.  only  four  men,  and 


commanded  by  an  ignorant  master,  should  plough 
the  boisterous  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reach 
the  West  Indies  in  safety ;  yet  so  it  was.  The 
hardy  Scotchman  freighted  his  vessel,  made  sail, 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  gale,  got  into 
the  **  trades,"  and  scudded  along  before  the  wind 
at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour,  trusting  to 
his  dead  reckoning  all  the  way.  He  spoke  no 
vessel  during  the  whole  voyage,  and  never  once 
saw  land  until  the  morning  of  the  thirty-fifth 
day,  when  he  descried  St.  Vincent's  right  a-head  ; 
and  setting  his  gaff-top-sail,  he  ran  down,  under 
a  light  breeze,  along  the  windward  coast  of  the 
island,  and  came  to  anchor  about  eleven  o'clock, 
under  the  circumstances  before  mentioned." 

Such  a  vessel,  and  so  manned,  could  hardly 
have  performed  the  voyage  here  described,  had 
it  not  been  aided  by  the  current  of  the  trade- 
winds  ;  and  what,  then,  must  be  the  advantages 
of  such  a  wind  when,  instead  of  aiding  the  puny 
enterprise  of  a  single  and  obscure  individual,  it 
forwards  the  annual  fleets  of  mighty  nations  ?— 
Kirbtfa  Bridgewater  Treatise. 


THE  SEA-STORM. 

A   FRAGMBNT. 


"  There  I  felt  thee !  on  that  lea-cliiTi  verge ; 

Yet,  while  I  stood  and  gaied,  my  templet  bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  lea,  and  air." 

CoLzarnGB. 

I. 

Oh,  eydese  darkness  I  grim  despair  and  death  I 

The  sea-world  shook  beneath  a  mighty  storm, 
Each  billow  on  his  brow  had  bound  a  wreath 

Of  white  foam-flowers  ;  and  every  moving  form 
Of  spectral  Typhoon  and  sea-monster  rose, 

To  battle  wildly  with  the  deep,  wild  sea- 
Twin  spirits  dread  I  they  fought  as  maddened  foes 

Woidd  fight,  in  kingly  wrath,  to  gain  eternity. 
The  wind  swelled  up  her  mighty  trumpet-blast, 

And  blew  her  clarion  o'er  the  stormy  deep, 
The  shrieking  billows  hurried  madly  past. 

The  Maelstroom- monster  woke  aghast  from  sleep. 
And  stirred  again  the  waters  of  his  wrath, 

Hurling  the  quivering  storm-shafts  in  his  ire, 
And  scattering  blood  like  foam  upon  his  path, 

Till  the  great  deep  glowed  red,  like  suns  when  they 
expire. 

II. 

Oh,  mercy,  mercy  I  'twas  a  fearful  time : 

The  storm-rack'd  billow  tossed  in  agony, 
The  sea's  wild  wail  rose  up  to  heaven  sublime, 

The  heaven's  re-answered  with  a  dreadful  cry, 
As  though  in  thunder-sound  an  angel  spoke. 

The  tempest  paused  to  listen ;  but  no  shout, 
Save  the  dread  echo  of  the  deep,  awoke — 

That  still  in  fearless  wrath  ran  wildly  out. 
The  wanderer  cursed  the  sea- deep  on  that  night ; 

The  lordliest  bark  that  ever  rode  the  wave 
Lay  tost  and  stricken  by  the  stormy  blight ; 

And  proud,  high  hearts  that  spumed  the  darkling 
grave 
Saw  gleaming  down  beneath  the  horrid  surge 

The  pale  white  arms  that  rock  th'  accursed  to  sleep, 
And  heard  in  choral  strains  the  fearful  dirge 

With  whkh  the  Syren  lolls  the  doomed  beneath  the 
deep. 


III. 


The  dark,  infernal  caverns  of  the  dead 

Shook  off  the  dreamy  silence  of  the  tomb  ; 
The  great  Leviathan,  that  droops  his  head 

On  a  cloud-pillow  of  hell's  blackest  gloom, 
Stirred  like  the  sound  of  thunder  on  the  flood 

Of  the  great  fountain-deeps ;  and  forth  there  came 
The  **  voice  of  many  waters  "  in  their  roar, 

Mingling  like  mighty  blasts  blown  from  the  trump 
of  fame. 
Hell  oped  her  wide  and  adamantine  gates 

The  sea-wrecked  dead  thronged  in  by  thousands 
there ; 
Satan  sat  throned  in  pomp  and  awful  state. 

Where  millions  bowed  who  only  knew  despair — 
The  living-dead  1     Each  wore  a  burning  star — 

A  breastplate,  quivering  with  unquenchiug  Are — 
To  guide  their  footsteps  through  hell's  realms  afar. 

Whose  ashes  never  quench,  whose  burnings  ne'er 
expire. 

IV. 

The  wail,  the  wail,  when  storm-winds  sink  and  die  I 

The  weary  echo  of  a  wandering  blast ! 
The  thrill  of  life,  when  life's  last  agony 

Hurries  the  dying  o'er  the  death-sea  fast  I 
The  billow  sank  aghast  upon  the  shore, 

The  dark  surge  slept  beneath  its  shroud  of  foam. 
The  hush  of  death  still'd  the  wild  tempests  roar. 

And  mad  waves,  monster-like,  ran  madly  to  their 
home. 
Uprose  the  cloud ;  the  blue  and  lovely  mom 

Led  the  young  day  from  out  her  eastern  cave, 
The  Triton  blew  aloud  his  wild  sea-horn. 

The  Naiad  sang  along  the  summer-wave. 
The  great  sea  spread  her  beauteous  bosom  bare. 

Where  the  bright  sunbeam  like  a  monarch  lay, 
The  ocean-eagle,  from  his  rocky  lair. 

Spread  his  wild  flight  wide  o'er  the  shining  spray, 
Day,  like  a  star,  kept  watch  above  the  sea, 

To  guard  serene  as  heaven  the  de^'s  serenity. 

Ephon. 
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REVIEW. 


Sietcheifrom  Life,  Lyrietflram  the  Peniaiettck,  and 
other  Poeme.  By  Thomas  Raog,  Author  of  *'  The 
Deity/*  "The  Martyr  of  Verulam,"  &c.— London. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Thb  trae  poet  needs  no  adrentitioni  aid  to  lecnre 
the  sympathies  of  his  readers ;  his  wand  is  that  of  an 
enchanter ;  he  can  "  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,*' 
and  they  will  obey  his  call ;  the  whole  maierial  uni- 
Terse  is  his  for  the  purposes  of  his  art.  There  is  no 
part  oif  it  so  mean  that  his  genius  cannot  clothe  it 
vith  poetical  attributes,  and  confer  on  it  power  to  in- 
fluence human  hearts  and  minds.  From  objects  the 
most  minute  and  neglected  he  gathers  the  material  of 
poetry,  as  the  bee  extracts  honey  from  the  disregarded 
weed  ;  And  if  he  were  forbidden  access  to  the  inex- 
haustible storehouse  of  nature,  still  the  creative  power 
which  he  possesses  would  fashion  imaginary  worlds,  and 
people  them  with  airy  and  beauteous  beings,  whom  his 
fellows  would  "  not  willingly  let  die.'*  'fiie  real  poet, 
therefore,  finds  access  to  the  heart  of  his  reader  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Ragg  is  a  poet,  and 
as  such,  needs  no  extrinsic  recommendation  to  the 
favour  of  the  public.  Yet  poets  are  men ;  and  there 
are  cases  in  which,  while  we  feel  with,  and  admire  the 
author,  we  are  called  on  to  feel  for,  and  sympathise 
with,  the  man ;  we  would  not,  then,  forget  the  fact, 
nor  would  we  have  our  readers  forget,  that  the  author 
of  the  poems  under  notice,  whose  genius  has  struggled 
into  publicity  through  the  impediments  with  which  the 
humble  coniUtion  of  a  mechanic  had  environed  it,  has 
recently  suffered  severe  domestic  calamities,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  harassing  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. The  purchaser  of  this  volume  will  have  a  double 
gratification ;  he  will  enrich  his  shelves  by  the  addition 
of  much  delightful  poetry,  and,  at  the  same  time* 
asaist  to  free  its  author  from  his  diflicultiea. 

"  Night,"  the  first  poem  of  the  collection,  is  deeply 
imhned  with  the  melsincholy  which  his  trials  might  be 
expected  to  engender  in  the  author's  mind,  but  breathes 
throughout  the  spirit  of  resignation  and  piety.  Beli- 
gtous  sentiment,  indeed,  and  amiable  feeling  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  whole,  and  we  have  not  read 
throughout  the  author's  productions  "  one  line  which, 
dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot." 

Among  the  **  Sketches  from  Life "  are  some  ex- 
tremely touching.  We  select  for  quotation,  although 
somewhat  long,  "  Burnt  Row,"  a  tragical  incident, 
■amply  and  pathetically  nanrated  in  the  fine  old  ballad 
style. 

BURNT  ROW. 

"  Have  you  ever  beta  to  Someicoatet, 
In  rocky  Derbyshire? 
If  so,  then  haply  you've  heard  my  tale, 
If  not  you  shall  shortly  hear. 

For  in  Somercoates  some  houses  stand. 

Which  people  call  Burnt  Row; 
And  the  elds,  they  dolesome  things  relate, 

Which  happened  there  long  ago. 

The  sun  was  up,  the  mom  was  fkir, 

The  mists  were  fleeing  away, 
And  the  birds  sang  sweet  in  the  bushel  foond, 

To  welcome  the  rising  day. 

A  mother  said  to  her  eldest  girl, 

To  her  eldest  girl  said  she— 
« We  go  to  your  aunt's  to-day,  my  dear, 
So  take  care  of  your  sisters  three.' 

'  Then  give  me  a  kiss,  my  sweet  mothei^ 

For  jott  scolded  me  yester  e'en; 
And  thouffb  I  own  I  was  naughty  then, 

J  wish  I  never  had  been. 


'  And  give  me  another,  my  mother  dear, 

For  I  feel,  I  can't  tell  why. 
As  thoogh  I  should  hiss  those  lips  ae  SMif .' 

And  a  tear  sprang  into  her  eye. 

'Oh,  foolish  child  I'  said  the  good  woman, 
'  TIs  but  a  few  miles  we  go; 
And  we  shall  retnm  by  the  ftiU  saoonlight. 
By  a  path  that  well  we  know. 

There  is  no  river  for  us  to  cross, 

No  pit  lies  in  our  wav; 
And  many  along  trotn  the  wake  vBl  come, 

80  banish  your  feaza  I  pray.' 

The  tear  went  ba«k  In  the  daughter's  aye. 
And  a  smile  came  o'er  her  cheek; 

But,  oh!  it  was  not  a  smile  of  Joy, 
For  she  fell  aa  her  heart  would  bccak. 

She  tended  her  little  siaieia,  l^r, 

As  merrily  they  plsyed. 
And  strove  to  throw  off  the  load  of  care 

lliat  on  her  yoong  apirita  preyed. 


But  her  smiles  were  like  the  transient  _ 
That  pierces  the  thick  miaU  through, 

When  clouds  envelope  ihe  bright  sun-beam, 
And  the  heavens  wear  a  murky  hue. 

She  played  with  her  little  aistera,  three, 
Tin  t)ie  long  aummer  day  vaa  spent. 

As  over  the  green  grass,  Joyfully, 
They  danced  to  their  hearta'  content. 

And  to  bed  they  went  when  the  night  came  oo, 
Thoogh  she  trembled  over  her  prayers. 

And  sleep,  ere  long,  with  his  aoothing  ehaim, 
Had  lulled  her  bosom's  care*. 

How  sweet  the  sleep  of  the  young  must  be, 
When  troubles  are  small  and  few; 

When  the  heart  la  light,  and  the  thoughts  aie  ftee. 
And  stainless  as  morning's  dew. 

For  sweet  it  is  even  to  see  them  sleep. 
And  watch  the  unconscious  smile, 

That  over  the  rosy  Ikce  will  creep. 
Though  the  lips  are  closed  the  while. 

But  oft  'tis  but  as  a  poison  eup. 

Which  charms  their  cares  away ; 
And  greedily  as  they  drink  it  up. 

Destruction  grasps  his  prey. 

The  moon  rose  over  tha  mountains  high* 

The  midnight  hour  was  vast. 
And  kindred  who  met  at  the  vrake  that  mora, 

Prepared  for  their  homes  at  last. 

*  But  what  is  that  light  in  the  heaven,  yonder!' 

The  wife  to  her  good  man  said ; 
*It  does  not  come  from  the  moon,  I  wist, 
It  seema  auch  a  fieiy  red.' 

*  Tis  the  northern  light/  said  the  company, 

*  Though  seldom  lb  siimmer-tide, 
lU  beautifiil  tints  thus  brUManUy« 
Spread  over  the  welkin  wfde.' 

*  But  it  changes  not,'  said  the  mother  then. 

As  she  thought  of  her  distant  home ; 
And  her  daughter's  words  rushed  into  her  mind. 
That  was  tossed  like  the  wUd  sea's  foam. 

And  many  and  deep  were  the  mothei'a  ligba, 
As  homeward  they  went  along ;    '  " 

Though  they  laughed  at  her  fears,  and  teM  her  oR 
To  bridle  her  moUah  tongue. 

The  flame  grew  brighter  and  brighter  stm, 

As  on  the  road  they  went, 
TUl  nought  appeared  but  a  glewiag  zed 

"  "        :  the  f 


Half  Qvex  I 


)  firmament. 


The  leaves  were  tinged  with  a  ruddy  hoe, 
And  the  moon  grew  deadly  pale; 

And  each,  as  he  looked  in  the  other's  fsee, 
Felt  all  his  courage  ikO. 

<  There  must  be  a  fire  in  SomercoataSi 

For  see  it  is  drairing  near.* 
•  Yes,  there  is  a  fire  in  SomercoatH, 
And  my  children  ate  burning  there/ 
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The  mother  laid,  'with  a  hursting  heart, 

Aa  her  tears  in  torrents  flowed ; 
And  nothing  they  spake  would  comfort  her, 

As  they  hastened,  along  the  road. 

Away,  away  to  the  iktal  placQ 

Breathlessly  hurried  they  all, 
And  Just  arrived  in  time  to  see 

The  roofs  of  two  bouses  fall. 

*  The  row  if  on  fire  I  the  row  is  on  Are  1 

How  many  will  ^hare  in  the  woe  ? ' 
But  from  thought  of  the  many  to  share  her  grief. 
To  her  could  no  comfort  flow. 

For,  O,  what  a  sight  for  a  mother  there  1 

Her  children  all  lifeless  lay, 
And  the  lips  that  sued  for  a  kiss  that  mom 

Were  blackened  and  shrivelled  away. 

She  gave  at  her  children  one  long,  long  gase. 

Then  laughed  like  a  maniac  wild. 
And  never  another  word  she  spake. 

Save,  ' Kiss  theet  O  yes!  my  child.' 

Three  days  she  suifered  in  speechless  woe, 
Twas  all  that  her  strength  could  do; 

Then  the  earth  that  over  her  children  spread 
Covered  the  mother  too. 

Twelve  years  passed  on.    In  a  distant  town 

Ifhere  wandered  the  Avon's  tide, 
A  priest  was  sent  for  in  haste  one  night. 

To  pray  by  a  sick  man's  side. 

'What  lies  on  your  conscienre  so  black t' said  he; 

The  blood  that  the  Saviour  spilt 
la  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  cleanse 

Every  penitent  heart  from  guilt' 

But  in  vain  were  his  prayers,  his  preaching  vain, 

Still  writhing  in  agony, 
The  sick  man  said,  as  he  wrung  his  hands, 
'  O,  there  Is  no  hope  for  me ! ' 

I  hated  a  neighbour  in  Somercoates, 

Twelve  long,  long  years  ago, 
And  to  Injure  him  sought,  with  malice  aa  deep 

Af  a  spirit  accursed  could  know. 

I  set  Are  to  the  house  where  his  children  lay 

In  innocent  sleep  locked  fast, 
And  twelve  houses  were  burnt  in  that  dreadful  night, 

By  the  brand  these  fingers  cast. 


The  mother  was  laid  in  her  children's  grave, 

The  father  looked  up  no  more. 
But  nobody  knew  how  the  Are  broke  out. 

And  the  wonder  at  length  passed  o'er. 

My  jconscience,  smitten  with  keenest  pangs, 

I  fled  from  that  dreadful  scene, 
StiU  hoping  that  time  would  banish  It  alJ, 

As  though  it  had  never  been. 

But  whithersoever  my  body  went, 

No  peace  could  my  spirit  find ; 
The  awful  deed  of  that  sad  sad  night 

Is  ever  before  my  mind. 

And  now  I  am  going,  alas !  to  reap 

The  seed  I  have  sown  before. 
For  that  brand  has  purchased  a  place  for  me 

In  fire  to  be  quenched  no  more.' 

'  Though  dark  are  thy  deeds,'  said  the  holy  man, 
'  A  penitent  still  may'st  thou  die, 
For  the  Saviour  came  but  to-  seek  the  lost ; 
Then  now  to  his  bosom  fly.' 

*I  cannot,  I  cannot,'  the  sick  man  cried; 
<See!  the  demons  are  round  me  now; 
The  brand  that  I  threw  in  the  house  that  night 
Is  fixed  on  my  burning  brow. 

*  O  mercy  I  O  mercy  1  His  all  too  late, 

My  doom  it  is  fixod,  I  seel' 
Then  he  drew  up  his  legs,  and  died  U^  bed, 
Crying,  •  Iliere  is  no  hope  for  me.* 

.  Many  of  the  "  Lyrics  froB;i  the  Pentateuch  "  are 
sweetly  and  powerfully  written  "  Caradoc "  we  like 
least,  not  because  it  is  deficient  in  poetry,  but  because 
it  is  written  in  that  species  of  octo -syllabic  verse 
which,  even  in  the  hands  of  Scott,  owed  success 
chiefly  to  novelty,  and  in  other  hands  is  to  us  the  re- 
verse of  pleasing. 

We  feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  fourth 
essay  of  the  poet  to  the  regard  of  our  readers.  Not- 
tingham has  had  the  honour  to  produce  among  her 
poorer  classes  many  men  of  considerable  genius,  and 
the  author  of  "  Sketches  from  Life/'  &c.  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  brotherhood. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


Chinbsb  Houses. — ^Very  few  of  the  houses  or 
temples  of  Canton  have  more  than  one  story,  the  halls 
of  which  are  usually  of  the  whole  height  of  the  fabric, 
without  any  concealment  of  beams  or  rafters  of  the 
roof.  Terraces  are  often  built  above  the  roofs ;  and 
when  surrounded  by  a  breast- work,  afford,  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  a  pleasant  and  secure  retreat,  where  people 
can  ascend  to  enjoy  a  purer  air,  to  secure  a  wider 
prospect,  or  to  witness  any  event  that  transpires  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  terraces  are  not,  perhaps,  very 
nnKke  the  flat  roofi  of  other  orientals.  In  some  other 
points,  also,  there  is  a  coincidence  between  the  houses 
of  the  Chinese,  and  those  which  are  noticed  in  sacred 
literature. 

Referring  to  these  latter,  professor  Jahn,  in  his 
Biblical  Archseology,  says,  *'  the  gates,  not  only  of 
houses,  but  of  cities,  were  customarily  adorned  with 
an  inscription,  which  was  to  be  extracted  from  the  law 
of  Moses ;  a  practice  in  which  may  be  found  the 
origin  of  the  modem  Mezuzaw,  or  piece  of  parchment 
inscribed  with  sacred  texts,  and  fastened  to  the  door- 
posts. The  gates  were  always  shut,  and  one  of  the  ser- 
Tants  acted  the  part  of  a  porter.  The  space  immediately 
inside  the  gate  is  called  the  porch,  is  square,  and  on 
one  side  of  it  is  erected  a  seat  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  strangers  who  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  house.    From  the  porch  we  are  in- 


troduced, through  a  second  door,  into  a  court,  which  is 
commonly  paved  with  marble,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  sometimes,  however,  only  on  one,  with  a  peristyle 
of  covered  walk,  over  which,  if  the  houses  have  more 
than  one  story,  there  is  a  gallery  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, supported  by  columns  and  protected  by  a  balus- 
trade.  In  this  court,  large  companies  are  received,  at 
nuptials,  &c.  On  such  occasion8>  a  large  veil  of  thick 
cloth  is  extended  by  ropes  over  the  whole  court,  to  ex- 
chide  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  back  part  of«the  house 
is  allotted  to  the  women,  and  is  called  in  Arabic,  the 
harem,  and  in  Hebrew,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  palace. 
Behind  the  harem  there  is  a  garden,  into  which  the 
women  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  looking  firom  their  apart- 
ments. In  the  smaller  houses  the  females  occupy  the 
upper  story.  This  is  the  place  assigned  them,  also,  by 
Homer  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

Now  in  the  buildings  of  the  Chinese,  the  various  in- 
scriptions seen  on  their  door-posts ;  the  porter  at  the 
outer  gate,  and  the  porch  and  court  within ;  the  peri- 
style with  its  columns,  and,  perhaps,  a  gallery  above, 
and  the  palace,  kin-te,  or  '*  forbidden  gronnd,'^  with 
its  garden,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  in  the 
above  description.  The  inner  apartments  of  the  em- 
peror are,  in  like  manner,  called,  by  way  of  emineiioe, 
kung-teen,  or  <*the  palace." 
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GLANCES  AT  THE  PAST. 


Mexico. — ^When  Fernando  Cortez  conquered  Mex- 
ico, in  1518 — VJi  the  city  of  Mexico  contnined  a 
population  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  families.  It 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  in  one  of  which 
lived  the  nobility,  and  in  the  other  the  castes.  The 
public  edifices  and  the  dwellings  of  the  court  and  nobility 
were  built  of  stone.  The  temples  were  magnificent ;  the 
one  dedicated  to  Yitzputzli,  the  god  of  war,  and  the 
most  worshipped  of  all  their  deities,  was  the  most  spa- 
cious. Besides  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  erected  on 
the  inside,  and  the  great  number  of  squares  it  con- 
tained for  other  inferior  deities,  to  which  the  people 
had  to  pay  homage  on  their  entrance,  this  great  edifice 
would  accommodate  more  than  ten  thousand  persons, 
who  came  to  dance  at  their  regular  festivals.  One  ojf 
the  squares  was  set  out  with  trees,  at  regular  distances, 
through  which  iron  bars  were  passed,  whereon  were 
suspended  the  heads  of  the  victims  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  In  another  apartment  was  a 
large  stone  terminating  in  an  acute  angle,  upon  which 
the  priests  suspended  the  victim  to  be  sacnficed,  cut 
open  his  breast,  and  took  out  his  heart.  A  splendid 
chapel  contained  the  grand  idol.  It  was  the  figure  of 
a  man  sitting  upon  a  high  altar.  His  head  was  crowned 
with  a  helmet  of  burnished  gold ;  in  the  right  hand  it 
held  a  serpent,  and  in  the  left  a  shield  of  four  arrows ;' 
the  countenance  was  most  horrific.  The  priests  slowly 
withdrew  the  curtains  when  they  permitted  the  people 
to  pay  their  adoration  to  this  deity  of  their  worship. 
On  the  left  was  another  idol  of  similar  display  and 
characteristics,  pretending  to  be  his  brother,  and 
equally  an  object  of  profound  adoration. 

The  city  contained  eight  temples  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. The  chapels  in  these  edifices  amounted  to 
not  far  from  two  thousand,  dedicated  to  difierent  dei- 
ties. They  were  constructed  in  great  magnificence, 
and  their  appendages  and  trappings  were  of  inestimable 
value. 

No  one  would  approach  the  royal  presence  except 
being  barefoot,  with  profound  awe,  and  *'  my  great 
lord  "  uttered  in  a  suppressed  tone.  When  he  d^ned 
in  public,  (which  was  frequent,)  he  sat  by  himself  at 
a  superb  table,  being  first  helped  from  his  choice  of 
two  or  three  hundred  dishes,  and  then  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  nobility.  He  drank  several  kinds  of  liquors 
firom  richly  ornamented  cans.  The  herd  were  kept 
out  by  a  rail ;  they  could  look  on  and  see  the  royal 
gormandising  "  in  distance."  Buffoons  displayed 
themselves  to  amuse  the  royal  eyes,  and  9II  sorts  of 
music  saluted  the  royal  ear.  And  then  the  people 
went  to  the  squares,  to  wrestle,  shoot,  and  run,  to 
please  his  grace. 

The  vast  mines  contributed  much  to  Montezuma's 
prodigious  wealth ;  besides,  he  drew  by  usage  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  productive  wealUi  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  nobility  were  compelled  to  make  him  vast 
annual  presents  in  person.  The  emperor  was  the  law 
in  all  things ;  and  Uie  slightest  disrespect  towards  him 
cost  the  life  of  a  subject.  Every  town  in  the  empire 
had  a  regular  militia ;  and  it  is  even  stated  that  Mon- 
tezuma had  upwards  of  thirty  vassals,  from  each  of 
which  he  could  have  brought  into  the  field  one  bun- 
dred  thousand  men. 

Napolbon'b  Sacrifice  or  Human  Life. — Never 
was  there  a  conqueror  who  fired  more  cannon,  fought 
more  battles,  or  overthrew  more  thrones,  than  Napo- 
leon. But  we  cannot  appreciate  the  degree  and  quality 
of  his  glory  without  weighing  the  means  he  possessed, 
and  the  roraltt  which  he  accomplished.    Enough  for 


our  present  purpose  will  be  gained,  if  we  set  before  us 
the  mere  resources  o'f  flesh  and  blood  which  he  called 
into  play  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1804,  down  to  his  eventful  exit.  At  that  time  he  had, 
as  he  declared  to  Lord  Whitworth,  an  army  on  foot  of 
480,000  men.  (Here  follows  a  detail  of  the  different 
levies  made  from  1804  tiU  1814.  Total  of  men, 
2,965,965.)  This  detail,  which  is  derived  from  Napo- 
Icon's  official  journal,  the  Monitewr,  under  the  several 
dates,  is  deficient  in  the  excess  which  was  raised  be- 
yond the  levies ;  but  even  if  we  deduct  the  casualties, 
as  well  as  the  300,000  men  disbanded  in  1815,  we 
shall  be  much  under  the  mark  in  affirming  that  he 
slaughtered  two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beii^s, 
and  these  all  Frenchmen.  But  we  have  yet  to  add 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Germans, 
Swiss,  Poles,  Italians,  Neapolitans,  and  lUyrians  whom 
he  forced  under  his  eagles,  and,  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, these  cannot  have  fallen  short  of  half  a  million. 
It  is  obviously  just  to  assume  that  the  number  who 
fell  on  the  side  of  his  adversaries  was  equal  to  that 
against  which  they  were  brought.  Here,  then,  are 
our  data  for  asserting  that  the  latter  years  of  his  glory 
were  purchased  at  no  less  expense  than  six  millions  of 
human  lives.  This  horrible  inroad  on  the  fairest  por- 
tion  of  the  population  of  Europe,  resulted  in  the  aban- 
donment  of  every  conquered  territory,  the  bringing  of 
foreign  enemies,  twice  within  four-and-twenty  months, 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the  erasure  of  his  name 
from  the  records  of  dominion. — Paru  Paper, 

QuBBN  Elizabeth's  Vanity. — The  following 
anecdote  is  a  very  curious  illustration  both  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  great  princess,  and  of  the  bad  taste  of 
the  pulpit  eloquence  of  her  age: — "There  is  almost 
none  that  waited  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  and  ob- 
served any  thing,  but  can  tell  it  pleased  her  voy  much 
to  seeme  to  be  thought,  and  to  be  told,  that  she  looked 
younge.  The  majesty  and  gravity  of  a  scepter  bom 
forty-four  yeeres,  could  not  alter  that  nature  of  a 
woman  in  her.  Whan  bishop  Rudd  was  appointed  to 
preach  before  her,  he  wishing,  in  a  godly  zeie,  as  weU 
became  him,  that  she  should  think  sometime  of  mor- 
tality, being  then  sixty-three  yeeres  of  age,  he  tooke 
his  text,  fit  for  that  purpose,  out  of  the  Psalms,  (xc 
12,)  *  O  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
incline  our  hearts  unto  wisdom ; '  which  text  he  handled 
most  learnedly.  But  when  he  spoke  of  some  sacred 
and  mystical  numbers,  as  three  for  the  Trinity,  three 
times  three  for  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  seven  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  seven  times  seven  for  a  jubilee,  and, 
lastly,  seven  times  nine  for  the  grand  cUmactereal  yeere, 
(her  age,)  she,  perceiving  whereto  it  tended,  began  to 
be  troubled  with  it.  The  bishop  discovering  ^  was 
not  well,  (for  the  pulpit  stood  opposite  to  her  majes- 
tic,) he  fell  to  treat  of  some  more  plausible  numberB, 
as  of  the  number  666,  making  Latinui,  with  which,  he 
said,  he  could  prove  Uie  Pope  to  be  the  antichrist,  &c. 
He  interlarded  his  sermon  with  Scripture  passages 
touching  the  infirmities  of  age,  as  that  in  Ecclesiastes 
xii.:  '  When  the  grynders  shall  be  few  in  nlimber,  and 
they  wax  darke  that  looke  out  of  the  windowes,  &c., 
and  the  daughters  of  singing  shall  be  abased;'  and 
more  to  like  purpose.  The  queen,  as  the  manner  was, 
opened  the  window ;  but  she  was  so  farre  from  giving 
him  thanks  or  good  countenance,  that  ahe  said  pUinly, 
'  He  should  have  kept  his  arithmetic  for  himseife ;  bat 
I  see  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men ;'  and 
10  went  away  discontented." 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 

AUTHOE  OF   '*  TUE  AGE  OF  EBASON." 


CHAPTEfi  I. 


[In  dragging  forth  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they 
liATe  been  nnking  for  tevenl  yein,  the  name  and  memory 
of  Thomas  Paine,  the  writer  has  a  spedBc  object,  which  he 
conceivet  will  perfectly  justify  him  in  the  estimation  of  hit 
readers ;  it  it,  through  the  life  of  this,  its  modem  qham- 
pion,  to  test  the  character  of  inBdelity ;  and  then  to  place, 
in  contraat  with  the  life  of  Paine,  the  life  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  as  a  practical  comment  upon  the  nature  and  genius 
of  Christianity.  Let  the  motto  to  each  be,  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.**] 

The  conTersion  of  the  witty  and  profligate 
Carl  of  Rochester,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  from 
infidelity  to  a  sincere  and  penitent  belief  in  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  indu- 
bitably proved  by  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  event  written  by  the  cele- 
brated bishop  Burnet.  This  narrative  has  been 
pablbhed  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  and  is  in  very 
wide  and  general  circulation;  it  ought,  indeed, 
to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  every  cottage 
library.  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  in 
this  pamphlet  a  most  impressive  declaration  of 
the  dying  Wilmot,  exposing  and  denouncing  the 
atrocious  character  of  infidelity,  which  had  well 
iiigh  destroyed  his  happiness  in  both  worlds. 
Laying  his  trembling  and  emaciated  hand  on  the 
sacred  volume,  he  exclaimed,  with  unwonted  and 
solemn  energy,  "  The  only  objection  against  this 
book  is  a  bad  life."  In  this  sincere  hour  the 
unhappy  Rochester  disclosed  the  secret  of  all 
his  former  and  restless  enmity  against  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  those  most  conversant  with  the 
subject,  who  have  examined  it  with  the  scruti- 
nising eye  of  philosophy  and  reason,  unanimously 
concur  in  opinion  that  infidelity  originates  in  the 
heart  rather  than  in  the  head.  Every  good  man 
must  at  least  wish  religion  to  be  true ;  and  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  wicked  man  to  persua^de 
himself  that  it  is  false.  Christianity  is  a  system 
of  moral  restraint,  addressing  all  our  hopes  and 
fears,  to  induce  a  life  at  war  with  appetite,  pas- 
sion, and  vice.  Infidelity  takes  off  this  restraint, 
andy  annihilating  every  object  of  hope  and  fear, 
produces  licentiousness  and  sin.  Its  maxim  is, 
•*  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Accordingly,  the  Founder  and  apostles  of 
Christianity  exhibit  an  example  of  the  most  self- 
denying,  yet  ennobling  and  sublime  virtue ;  while 
the.  authors  luid  abettors  of  infidelity  have  been, 
almost  without  an  exception,  the  disgrace  and 
the  abhorrence  of  their  species.  Infidels  have 
generally  been  so  perfectly  aware  of  this,  that 
they  have  deprecated  all  reference  to  personal 
character  in  our  controversy  with  them ;  while 
they  have  traduced  and  vilified  the  character  of 
prophets  and  confessors,  and  even  stained  the 
reputation  of  Christ  himself  with  the  imputation 
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of  deliberate  and  base  imposture ;  they  have  pro- 
hibited Christians  from  examining  and  repro- 
bating their  own  spirit  and  conduct.  When  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  attacked,  it  is  to  be  attacked 
through  the  characters  of  those  on  whose  moral 
worth,  in  point  of  testimony,  its  credibility  de- 
pends; but  infidelity  is  to  be  refuted  on  the 
ground  of  principles  alone.  We  must  not  uncha- 
ritably scrutinise  the  promulgators  of  these  prin- 
ciples; the  arguments,  not  the  men,  are  to  be 
the  subjects  of  investigation. 

But  we  think,  on  this  great  moral  question, 
very  serious  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  both. 
We  have  no  objection  that  Christianity  should 
stand  or  fall  upon  her  own  moral  character,  and 
the  moral  character  of  her  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists ;  and  we  are  resolved  to  bring  infidelity 
to  the  same  test.  Should  this  prove  offensive  to 
the  real  enemies  of  religion  and  the  pretended 
friends  of  virtue,  we  cannot  help  it.  We  have, 
however,  the  sanction  of  one  of  their  great  leaders 
in  our  favour ;  and  though  it  is  not  oracular  with 
us,  it  may  serve  to  silence  them.  "  No  man," 
says  Cobbett,  ■'  has  a  right  to  pry  into  his  neigh- 
bour's private  concerns,  and  the  opinions  of  every 
man  are  his  private  concerns,  while  he  keeps  them 
so ;  that  is  to  say,  while  they  are  confined  to  him- 
self, his  family,  and  particular  friends.  But  when 
he  makes  those  opinions  public,  when  he  once 
attempts  to  make  converts,  whether  it  be  in  reli- 
gion, politics,  or  any  thing  else ;  when  he  once 
comes  forward  as  a  candidate  for  public  admira- 
tion, esteem,  or  compassion,  his  opinions,  his 
principles,  his  motives,  every  action  of  his  life, 
public  or  private,  becomes  the  fair  subject  of 
public  discussion." 

Thomas  Paine  was  born  at  Thetford,  in  Nor- 
folk, January  29th,  1736,  of  respectable,  but 
comparatively  indigent,  parents.  His  father  fol- 
lowed the  humble  craft  of  stay-making,  the  art 
and  mystery  of  which  he  imparted  to  his  son, 
who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  assisted  his  father  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  family.  In  due  time  he  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  business  to  render  him- 
self useful  ;  but  the  moment  he  felt  this  to  be 
the  case,  his  froward  and  restless  disposition  in- 
duced him  to  abscond  from  home,  and  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures.  The 
sobriety  of  industry,  the  quiet  regularity  of  the 
domestic  sphere  in  which  Providence  had  placed 
him,  he  viewed  as  a  degradation,  because  it 
imposed  upon  him  restraint;  and  restraint  and 
slavery,  in  his  vocabulary,  were,  even  at  that 
early  period,  synonymous  terms.  Of  this  step, 
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so  indicative  of  his  future  character,  and  so  dis- 
tressing to  his  parents,  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing account : — 

"  At  an  early  age,  raw  and  adventurous,  and 
heated  with  the  false  heroism  of  a  master  who 
had  served  in  a  man-of-war,  I  began  my  fortune, 
and  entered  on  board  the  '  Terrible,'  captain 
Death.  From  this  adventure  I  was  happily  pre- 
vented by  the  affectionate  and  moraJ  remon- 
strances of  a  good  father,  who,  from  the  habits 
of  his  life,  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  looked 
on  me  as  lost ;  but  the  impression,  much  as  it 
affected  me  at  the  time,  wore  away,  and  I  en- 
tered afterwards  in  the  '  King  of  Prussia  *  pri- 
vateer, captain  Mender,  and  went  with  her  to  sea." 

Finding,  however,  that  subordination  was  re- 
quired at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  and  that  the 
shocking  evil  of  government  existed  every  where, 
he  soon  quitted  the  privateer  for  terra  firma. 
For  a  few  months  he  sought  subsistence  by  fol- 
lowing his  trade  in  London.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Dover,  and  there  obtained  employ- 
ment with  Mr.  Grace,  a  respectable  stay-maker. 
By  hypocritically  professing  attachment  to  the 
daughter  of  his  master,  he  induced  him  to  lend 
him  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  commence 
business  for  himself  at  Sandwich.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  he  neither  married  the 
young  woman,  nor  discharged  the  debt  to  her 
father. 

He  settled  at  Sandwich,  in  April,  1759,  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  in  the  same 
year,  he  married  Mary  Lambert,  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman  at 
Sittingboume,  who,  on  the  decease  of  both  her 
parents,  became  waiting-woman  to  Mrs.  Solly, 
of  Sandwich.  This  amiable  and  unsuspecting 
young  woman  had  no  sooner  confided  her  hap- 
piness to  the  man  who  had  won  her  affections 
by  the  most  passionate  expressions  of  regard, 
than  she  experienced  from  him  treatment  the 
most  cruel  and  infamous.  He  first  placed  her 
in  furnished  lodgings ;  then  he  procured  a  house, 
and,  with  difficulty,  obtained  furniture- upon  cre- 
dit ;  but  having  contracted  debts  which  he  was 
unable  to  discharge,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
take  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  "  moonlight 
flitting;**  and  in  the  night  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  April,  1760,  Paine  ^d  his  wife 
set  out  from  Sandwich  to  Margate,  carrying  with 
them  the  furniture  purchased  on  credit,  a  stove 
belonging  to  the  house,  and  the  stays  of  a  cus- 
tomer. He  sold  the  furniture  by  auction  at 
Margate.  Such,  at  that  period,  were  his  clear 
apprehensions  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
nature  of  moral  obligation.  We  shall  see,  as 
we  proceed,  what  he  thought  of  the  rights  of 
women. 

From  Margate,  Paine  returned  to  London. 
His  wife  set  out  with  him ;  but  her  subsequent 
fate  is  not  well  known.  Some  say  that  she 
perished  on  the  road  by  ill  usage  and  a  prema- 


ture birth;  certain  it  is  that,  in  1761,  T^iomas 
returned  without  her  to  his  father's  house. 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  business  of 
a  stay-maker,  he  was  now  anxious  to  leave  it  for 
the  excise.  In  the  excise,  after  fourteen  months* 
study  and  trial,  he  was  established,  on  the  first 
of  December,  1762,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
The  kindness  of  Mr.  Cocksedge,  recorder  of 
Thetford,  procured  for  him  this  appointment. 
He  was  sent  as  a  supernumerary,  first  to  Grant- 
ham, and  on  the  eighth  of  August,  1764,  to 
Alford.  Being  detected  in  some  misconduct,  he 
was,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1765, 
dismissed  from  his  office. 

In  this  state  of  wretchedness  and  disgrace  he 
repaired  to  London  a  third  time.  Here  charity 
supplied  him  with  clothes,  money,  and  lodgings, 
till  he  was,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1 766,  re- 
stored to  the  excise,  although  not  to  immediate 
employment.  For  support  in  the  meantime,  he 
engaged  himself  as  an  usher  to  two  schools  in 
succession,  one  in  Goodman's  Fields,  the  other 
at  Kensington,  to  teach  English  and  walk  out 
with  the  children.  About  this  period  he  would 
willingly  have  taken  holy  orders ;  but  his  efforts 
to  obtain  the  necessary  certificates  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

At  length,  in  March,  1 768,  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  the  calling  of  an  excise  officer,  and 
was  sent  in  that  capacity  to  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 
He  was  now  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  but  with- 
out industry  or  any  other  qualities  which  render 
a  man  respectable.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  clubs  and  taverns.  Though  ambitious  of 
shining  among  his  companions  as  a  jolly  fellow, 
he  was  rather  endured  than  welcomed.  In  hia 
temper  he  was  always  sullen,  litigious,  over- 
bearing, and  insolent.  He  loved  contradiction 
for  its  own  sake.  Every  opinion,  whether  true 
or  false,  advanced  in  his  presence,  he  spontane- 
ously controverted;  it  was  a  matter  of  coune 
with  him  to  differ  from  every  body.  In  ai^^uing, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing,  he  was  utterly  devmd 
of  principle ;  and  was  more  than  once  heard  to 
say,  "  that  the  man  who  could  only  argue  when 
he  had  truth  on  his  side,  was  nobody ;  but  be 
who  could  make  falsehood  appear  to  be  troth, 
was  the  man  for  him.** 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Lewes,  having 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  widow  ftud  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ollive,  with  whom  he  had  lodged  till  his 
death,  he  undertook  to  mi^nage  their  affairs,  and 
united  to  the  business  of  an  exciseman  that  of  a 
grocer  and  tobacconist.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  his  cruelty,  he  persuaded 
Miss  Ollive  to  become  his  wife,  and  thus  put 
himself  in  possession  of  an  excellent  shop  of 
trade  and  a  tobacco  mill. 

One  of  his  biographers  observes,  "  Etisabeth 
Ollive  was  a  handsome  and  worthy  woman, 
eleven  years  younger  than  Paine;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  her  unfortunate  att^chmant  to  bim , 
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might  have  married  to  much  greater  advantage. 
Upon  the  occaaon  of  this  second  marriage,  he 
thought  proper  to  represent  himself  in  tiie  mar- 
riage register  as  a  bachelor.** 

His  treatment  of  this  amiable  woman,  whom 
he  married  solely  for  the  sake  of  her  property, 
impresses'  upon  him  a  character  of  monstrous 
and  unparalleled  villany.  Having  pledged  their 
mutual  vows  before  the  altar,  Mrs.  Paine  returned 
to  their  dwelling  in  the  full  confidence  that  her 
husband  would  manifest  towards  her  something 
of  the  tenderness  and  affection  due  to  her  sex; 
and  the  new  and  interesting  relation  upon  which 
she  had  entered.  But  from  that  moment  the 
savage  repelled  her  from  his  bosom  as  a  stranger. 
Yes,  this  boasting  advocate  of  human  rights, 
who  shuddered  at  the  barbarity  of  kings,  could 
deliberately,  coldly,  and  basely  violate  the  first 
law  of  his  nature,  dishonour  his  parents,  and 
deprive  the  confiding  heart  that  had  sacrificed 
all  for  him,  of  one  of  the  justest  rights  of  human- 
ity, in  a  case,  too,  where  it  was  impossible  so 
much  as  to  complain. 

To  this  unhappy  creature  the  endearing  name 
of  husband  was  but  a  mockery  and  an  insult. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  wife ;  that  is,  she  had  linked 
her  mortal  destiny  with  a  man  who,  in  order  to 
secure  his  victim,  pretended,  to  regard  her  with 
the  fondness  of  the  most  ardent  attachment. 
How  bitter  must  have  been  her  disappointment, 
to  find  him  the  reverse  of  what  he  seemed  I — a 
heartless  monster,  who  had  bound  her  with  the 
trammels  of  law,  only  that  he  might  squander 
her  property,  and  agonise  her  feelings  with  im- 
punity. 

If  this  be  infidel  virtue,  parents  shield  the 
daughters  that  you  love  from  the  possibility  of 
forming  alliances  with  the  atrocious  disciples  of 
such  a  school.  Be  not  deceived  by  their  affected 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  society.  Tliink  not 
that  they  are  tender-hearted  because  they  have 
nothing  but  "douce  humanite"  in  their  mouth. 
Even  this  wretch  could  talk  in  raptures  of  the 
Freneh  revolution  "restoring  parents  to  their 
children,  and  children  to  their  parents,  relations 
to  each  other,  and  man  to  society."  "  I  ever 
suspect,**  says  William  Cobbett,  (mark  it,  reader,) 
"  I  ever  saspect  the  sincerity  of  a  man  whose 
discourse  abounds  in  expressions  of  universal 
philanthropy.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a 
person  of  some  imagination  to  raise  lumself  to  a 
swell  of  sentiment  without  the  aid  of  one  single 
feeling  of  the  heart.  Rousseau,  for  instance,  is 
everlastingly  babbling  about  his  genre  humain, 
(*  human  race,*)  and  his  coeur  aimant  et  tendre, 
(*  tender  and  loving  heart.*)  He  writes  for  the 
human  race ;  his  heart  bleeds  for  the  distresses 
of  the  human  race ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
he  sends  his  unfortunate  children  to  the  poor- 
house-^the  receptacle  of  misery.  Virtuous,  and 
tender-hearted,  and  sympathetic  Rousseau  !** 

Gruel  to  his  wife,  Fame  was  also  unjust  in 


all  his  dealings.  In  violation  of  the  solemn  oath 
by  which  he  had  obliged  himself  faithfully  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  an  exciseman,  he  engaged 
without  scruple  in  smuggling  practices  himself, 
and  connived  at  the  same  practices  in  others, 
whose  assistance  he  required  in  the  neiiBLriotta. 
traffic.  Employed  by  his  brother  excisemen  to 
draw  up  their  case,  in  order  to  obtain  for  them' 
an  increase  of  salary,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
their  behalf,  four  thousand- copies  of  which  were 
printed  at  Lewes.  A  contribution  was  made  by 
the  general  body  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
by  this  measure,  and  also  to  enable  them  to 
carry  their  application  to  government.  Paine' 
undertook  their  cause,  did  nothing,  pocketed  the 
amount  of  the  printers  bill,  (reader,  the  printer 
was  his  particular  friend,)  and  robbed  them  of  an 
additional  sum  amounting  to  more  than  thirty 
pounds. 

At  length  his  credit  failed.  By  gross  habits 
of  intoxication  and  idleness,  he  sunk  into  diffi- 
culties and  distress,  and,  in  this  situation,  made 
over  a  bill  of  sale  of  his  whole  effects  to  Mr. 
Whitfeld,  a  considerable  grocer  at  Lewes,  and 
his  principal  creditor.  Mr.  Whitfeld  seeing  no 
prospect  of  payment,  took  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises, and,  in  April,  1774,  disposed  of  them  as 
his  own.  The  other  creditors,  thinking  them- 
selves outwitted  by  Whitfeld,  and  cheated  by 
Paine,  had  recourse  to  the  rigours  of  the  law. 
Paine  sought  concealment  for  a  time  in  the  cock% 
loft  of  the  White  Horse  inn.  When  in  after- 
life he  arose  to  circumstances  of  comparative 
affluence,  he  never  chose  to  remember  his  pecu- 
niary obligations.  He  was  never  known  volun- 
tarily to  pay  a  single  debt;  and  in  Mr.  Rick- 
man*s  ledger,  the  father  of  his  bosom  friend  Clio 
Rickman,  there  stands  at  this  moment  against 
the  name  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  sum  of  twenty- 
one  guineas. 

To  complete  his  calamities,  he  was  degraded 
from  his  situation  in  the  excise.  His  forlorn- 
hope,  in  his  wretchedness,  was  to  induce  his  wife 
to  purchase  emancipation  from  his  tyranny,  by 
paying  him  thirty-five  pounds  sterling.  How 
the  poor  woman  procured  such  a  sum  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining ;  it  was  her  all,  and  he 
kindly  fleeced  her  of  every  shilling;  agreeing, 
however,  to  claim  no  part  of  whatever  property 
she  might  hereafter  acquire. 

He  now  returned  to  London ;  but,  in  defiance 
of  his  solemn  engagement  not  to  trouble  his 
wife  again,  and,  perhaps,  hoping  to  wring  from- 
her  friends  a  little  more  money,  he  once  more 
disturbed  her  peace.  In  this  mean  attempt  he 
did  not  succeed.  They  mutually  entered  into 
new  articles  of  separation,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared, on  his  part,  that  he  **  no  longer  found  a 
wife  a  convenience;'*  and  on  her's,  that  ''she 
had  too  long  suffered  the  miseries  of  such  a  hus- 
band.** 

Paine  now  finding  that  his  notoriously  bad 
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character  rendered  \t  advisable  for  him  to  leave 
a  country  where  he  was  known,  had  the  ad- 
dress to  procure  a  recommendation  to  the  late 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  America,  as  a  person  who  might, 
at  such  a  crisis,  be  useful  there.  He  accordingly 
sailed  for  America  in  September,  1774. 

The  following  letter  from  his  mother  to  his 
wife,  written  about  this  time,  proves  that  she  had 
the  distress  of  hearing  of  his  crimes  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  of  feeling  for  them  as  a  parent  natu- 
rally feels  for  a  child  wicked  or  unhappy : — 

"  Thetford,  July  21th,  1774. 

''Dbab  Daughter, 

"  I  MUST  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  my 
inquiries  concerning  my  unhappy  son,  and  your 
husband.  Various  are  the  reports,  the  wliich  I 
find  came  originally  from  the  excise  office ;  such 
as  hb  ill  treatment  to  you ;  his  secreting  upwards 
of  thirty  pounds  intrusted  with  him  to  manage 
the  petition  for  advance  of  salary ;  that  since  his 
discharge  he  have  petitioned  to  be  restored, 
which  was  rejected  with  scorn.  Since  which,  I 
am  told,  he  have  left  England.     To  all  which,  I 


beg  you  will  be  kihd  enough  to  answer  me  by 
due  course  of  post.  You  will  not  be  a  little 
surprised  at  my  so  strongly  desiring  to  know 
what  is  become  of  him,  after  I  repeat  to  you  his 
undutiful  behaviour  to  the  tenderest  of  parents. 
He  never  asked  of  us  any  thing  but  what  was 
granted,  that  were  in  our  poor  abilities  to  do; 
nay,  we  even  distressed  ourselves,  whose  woiks 
are  given  over  by  old  age,  to  let  him  have  twenty 
pounds  on  bond,  and  every  other  tender  maik  t 
parent  could  possibly  show  a  child.  His  ingra* 
titude,  or  want  of  duty,  has  been  such,  that  he 
has  not  wrote  to  me  upwards  of  two  years.  If 
the  above  account  be  true,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
that  a  woman  whose  character  deserves  the 
greatest  love  and  respect,  (as  I  have  always  oo 
inquiry  been  informed  your's  did,)  should  be  tied 
for  life  to  the  worst  of  husbands. 

*'  I  am,  dear  daughter, 

'*  Your  affectionate  mother, 
«  F.  Paine. 

"  For  God*s  sake,  let  me  have  your  answer, 
as  I  am  almost  distracted." 


THE  CITY  STATE  SWORD-SHEATH. 


**  Sir  C.  Marshall  submitted,  that  as  the  Queen  was 
to  come  into  the  City  on  tlie  9th  of  November,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  repair  the  sheath  of  the  City  state  sword,  out 
of  which  several  pearls  had  dropped  on  state  days. 

^  The  sword  was  here  produced,  and 

"  The  Recorder  sharply  observed,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  pearls  which  had  dropped  out  were  the  very  best 
that  had  adorned  the  sheath."— iZ^iorf  in  the''  TwueT 

Alas  I  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and 
desires.  He  in  whose  brain  the  idea  first  arose 
of  a  City  sword — ^he  who  first  wished  for  a  weapon 
to  defend  the  corporation — doubtless  never 
dreamt  that  the  day  would  come  when,  amid 
••  piping  times  of  peace,"  it  would  requure  rege- 
neration and  repair,  that  it  would  reach  a  stage 
of  corruption  and  decay,  unfitting  it  to  reflect 
back  the  light  from  the  lovely  eyes  of  our  youth- 
ful and  gracious  Sovereign.  Little  would  it  be 
supposed  that,  in  the  race  of  time,  the  harness 
would  reach  the  goal  of  dissolution  and  decay 
before  the  horse,  that  the  shield  of  the  City  would 
become  shorn  of  its  covering,  and  that  the  civic 
gewgaw  would  become  stript  of  its  jewels,  and 
thereby  become  bereft  of  its  gems,  its  beauty, 
and  its  glory. 

Yet  such,  alas  I  b  the  fact,  such  is  the  plain, 
honest,  and  simple,  and  naked  truth  ;  and  It  can 
no  longer  remain  a  secret  from  the  world,  that 
some  pearls  have  dropped  out  of  the  sheath  of 
the  City  sword.  And  having  arrived  at  this  all- 
important,  this  all-anxious  stage  of  our  inquiry, 
it  becomes  next  our  bounden  duty  to  inquire 
how  this  unfortunate  accident  has  occurred,  how 
it  was  brought  about,  whether  by  sheer  and  un- 
toward chance,  or  by  direct  connivance  and  con- 


trivance of  a  brace  of  cockney  citizens ;  how  the 
stable  door  came  to  be  stolen,  and  the  steed  left ; 
how  the  lion's  skin  happened  to  be  abstracted, 
and  the  noble  animal— the  right  honourable  the 
lord  commissioner  of  the  four-footed  foresters— 
to  remain  ;  how  the  ass*s  ears  came  to  be  cat 
off,  and  the  ass  not  Uken ;  how  the  trowsere 
were  despoiled,  and  the  wearer  left  in  a  breech- 
less  condition.  And  in  answering  these  pre- 
sumptive queries,  it  will  not  do  to  either  shirk 
or  shrink  from  the  question ;  it  must  be  met 
boldly  and  bravely,  face  to  face ;  and,  as  the  vul- 
gar say,  (whose  words,  when  speaking  of  an  ap- 
propriate subject  in  an  appropriate  manner,  it  is 
sometimes  worth  while  quoting,)  "no  mistake 
about  it." 

We  must  beg  leave  to  repudiate  all  idea  of 
the  pearls  having  dropped  out  of  the  aforesaid 
sword-sheath  by  mbtake ;  it  is  a  thing  which  we 
never  heard  of  pearls  doing,  it  is  a  habit  which 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  ;  and  aware,  as  thef 
must  be,  of  the  important  official  situation  they 
held  among  the  ranks  of  the  civic  jewellery,  they 
would,  we  are  quite  sure,  have  disdained  to  drop 
from  the  lofty  eyry  they  occupied,  of  their  own 
free  will  and  accord.  Tliey  must  have  been 
removed  by  miun  force,  violence  must  have  been 
done  to  their  feelings ;  there  must  have  been  a 
struggle  between  the  pearls  and  the  picker;  some 
"cunningly-devised  fable"  must  have  been  ** got 
up  "  to  seduce  them  from  their  lawful  allegiance 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen ;  there  must,  we 
fear,  have  been  something  very  much  like  "bmi- 
ing  "  in  the  case,  when  they  were  ruthlessly  »• 
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moved  from  the  parental  shelter  of  the  sword- 
sheath.  The  pearls  have  not  been  cast  before 
swine,  but  before  one  of  the  anti-swinish  multi- 
tude— to  wit  and  videlicet— a,  Jew.  Is  there  a 
Salomon,  a  Levy,  a  Harti^a  Samuels,  an  Emanuel, 
or  a  Garcia,  who  knoweth  any  thing  about  the 
pearls  of  the  sword-sheath  ?  If  there  is,  let  him  or 
her  come  boldly  forward  and  confess  to  "  the  soft 
impeachment;"  and  own  that  the  temptation  to 
prig  the  pearls  was  too  strong  for  mortal  flesh, 
unfed  and  unnourished  by  pork,  to  resist.  Let 
them  come  out  of  their  hiding-places,  we  say, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
suffering  state  to  which  the  nerves  of  every  civic 
functionary  between  Temple-Bar  and  White- 
chapel  church  is  reduced  on  this  very  lamentable 
occasion.  Our  readers  would  be  astonished 
could  they  have  witnessed  the  dreadful  dilemma 
iuto  which  every  one  who  has  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  City  at  heart  is  thrown,  at  the 
loss  of  these  pearls.  We  have  many  fears  for 
the  ultimate  consequences.  We*  have  been  as- 
sured, as  the  newspapers  say,  "  upon  competent 
authority,**  that  they  were  "  pearls  of  greatest 
price;"  that  they  were  nonsuches  in  their. way; 
that  they  had  neither  brothers  nor  sisters  at  all 
resembling  them ;  that  they  stood  alone  in  the 
world,  having  neither  equal   nor  superior,   and 


receiving  the  due  homage  and  respect  of  All 
inferior  pearlets. 

But,  alas  I  the  immutable  mutability  of  all 
earthly  things  is  come  upon  them ;  the  power  of 
"  passing  away  "  has  reference  to  pearls  as  well 
as  to  persons.  They  are,  for  aught  we  know, 
now  suffering  under  the  various  chances  and 
changes  of  this  mortal  life,  Hiey  have  left  their 
apartments,  vacated  their  lodgings,  changed  their 
quarters,  undergone  what  the  French  so  pathetic- 
ally call  a  changement  de  domicile ;  they  are  miss- 
ing ;  they  have  strayed  or  have  been  stolen ;  they 
are  found  wanting  at  the  bottom  of  King-street. 
The  sword  of  civic  state  groweth  rusty;  the 
sheath  lacks  lustre,  it  has  lost  its  pearls. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  under  these  trying 
circumstances  ?     Why,  we  think  we  should-—— 

"  Please,  sir,  I  vants  your  place,  to  put  this 
here  genTm'n's  plate  in." 

"What?" 

The  question  was  repeated. 

«  Why What  the  plague Well" 

Reader,  we  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  i  we 
have  been  writing  this  at  Williams's  a4ti'mode 
beef  house,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  We  declare  we 
did  not  know  where  we  were.  We  must,  surely, 
have  been  dreaming.  Ephon. 
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And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which 
teems  with  them  ?  and  what  are  they  who  occupy 
it  ?  The  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little, 
in  its  splendour  and  variety,  by  the  destruction 
of  our  planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magni- 
ficence of  a  forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a 
single  leaf. 

After  these  illustrations  of  the  minuteness  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  creation,  a  mind  enlight- 
ened by  Divine  revelation  glows  with  adoring 
admiration,  and  pays  its  duteous  and  awful 
homage  at  the  footstool  of  the  supreme  Intelli- 
gence who  called  the  glorious  and  stupendous 
scene  into  existence.  Supposing  the  original 
principle — the  being  of  a  God — to  be  established 
in  ouc  conviction,  the  more  we  know  of  the  ex- 
tent of  nature  the  loftier  will  be  our  conception 
of  Him  who  sits  in  high  authority  over  the  con- 
cerns of  so  wide  a  universe.  Is  it  not  adding 
to  the  bright  catalogue  of  Divine  attributes  an- 
other glorious  gem,  when  we  say  that  while  mag- 
nitude does  not  overpower  him,  minuteness  can- 
not escape  him,  and  variety  cannot  bewilder  him ; 
and  that  at  the  very  time  while  the  mind  of  the 
Deity  is  abroad  over  the  whole  vastness  of  crea- 
tion, there  b  not  one  particle  of  matter,  there  is 
not  one  individual  principle  of  rational  or  of 
animal  existence,  there  is  not  one  single  world 
in  that  expanse  which  teems  with  them^  that  liis 


eye  does  not  dbcem  as  constantly,  and  his  hand 
does  not  guide  as  unerringly,  and  his  Spirit  does 
not  watch  and  care  for  as  vigilantly,  as  if  it 
formed  the  one  and  exclusive  object  of  his  atten- 
tion? 

Having  thus  seized  the  grand  fundamental 
principle  that  the  whole  universe  owes  its  exist- 
ence and  preservation  to  one  eternal  Being,  infi- 
nite in  wisdom  and  [Jower,  how  delightful  is  it  to 
range  through  his  creation,  amid  the  innumerable 
and  wonderful  displays  of  liis  goodness  I  Of 
this  goodness,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, the  proof  rests  upon  two  propositions,  each 
capable  of  being  made  out  by  observations  drawn 
from  the  appearances  of  nature.  The  first  is, — 
that  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances  in  which  con- 
trivance is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contriv- 
ance is  beneficial. 

The  second, — that  the  Deity  has  super-added 
pleasure  to  animal  sensations  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or  when  the 
purpose,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have 
been  effected  by  the  operation  of  pain. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  may  observe  that 
no  production  of  nature  displays  contrivance  so 
manifestly  as  the  parts  of  animals ;  and  the  parts 
of  animals  have  all  of  them  a  real  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  all  of  them  a  known  and  intelli- 
gible subserviency  to  the  use  of  the  animal. 
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Now,  when  the  multitude  of  animals  is  consi- 
dered, the  number  of  parts  in  each,  their  figure 
and  fitness,  the  faculties  depending  upon  them, 
the  variety  of  species,  the  complexity  of  struc- 
ture, tlie  success — in  so  many  cases — and  felicity 
of  the  result,  we  can  never  reflect  without  the 
profoundest  adoration  upon  the  character  of  that 
Being  from  whom  all  these  things  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  what  an 
exertion  of  benevolence  creation  was— of  a  bene- 
volence how  minute  in  its  care !  how  vast  in  its 
comprehension ! 

When  we  appeal  to  the  parts  and  faculties  of 
animals  in  particular,  we  state,  I  conceive,  the 
proper  medium  of  proof  for  the  conclusion  which 
we  wish  to  establish.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
insensible  parts  of  nature  are  made  solely  for  the 
sensitive  parts ;  but  this  I  say,  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  only 
consider  ft  in  relation  to  sensitive  being.  With- 
out this  reference,  or  referred  to  any  thing  else, 
the  attribute  has  no  object,  the  term  has  no 
meaning.  Dead  matter  is  nothing;  the  parts, 
therefore,  especially  the  limbs  and  senses  of 
animals,  although  they  constitute,  in  mass  and 
quantity,  a  small  portion  of  the  material  creation, 
yet,  since  they  alone  are  instruments  of  percep- 
tion, they  compose  what  may  be  called  the  whole 
of  visible  nature,  estimated  with  a  view  to  the 
disposition  of  its  Author.  Consequently  it  is  in 
these  that  we  are  to  seek  his  character,  it  is  by 
these  that  we  are  to  prove  that  the  world  was 
made  with  a  benevolent  design. 

Nor  iis  the  design  abortive.  It  is  a  happy 
world  after  all ;  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water  teem 
with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon  or 
a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my 
eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my 
view:  "the  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing;" 
swarms  of  new-bom  flies  are  trying  their  pinions 
in  the  air ;  their  sportive  uiotions,  their  wanton 
mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual 
change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify 
their  joy,  and  the  exultation  they  feel  in  their 
lately-discovered  faculties.  A  bee  among  the 
flowers  in  spring  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
objects  that  can  be  looked  upon ;  its  life  appears 
to  be  all  enjoyment,  so  busy  and  so  pleased; 
yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with 
which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half  domes- 
ticated, we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than 
we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged 
insect  tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent 
upon  their  proper  employments,  and,  under  every 
variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps 
equally  gratified,  by  the  ofilces  which  the  Author 
of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  But  the 
atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment 
for  the  insect  race  ;  plants  are  covered  with 
aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices,  and  con- 
stantly, as  it  would  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  is  a  state  of  grati- 


fication ;  what  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to 
the  operation,  and  so  long  ?  Other  species  are 
running  about,  with  an  alacrity  in  theur  motions 
which  carries. with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure; 
large  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half 
covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures. 
If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of 
the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of 
lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy 
that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves ; 
their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of 
the  water,  their  frolics  in  it,  (which  I  have  no- 
ticed a  thousand  times  with  equal  attention  hnd 
amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of 
spirits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess. 
Walking  by  the  seaside  in  a  calm  evening,  upon 
a  sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have 
frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
cloud,  or  rather  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over 
the  edge  of  the  water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of 
half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three 
yards,  stretchfng  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the 
waters.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  examined , 
it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much  space 
filled  with  young  shrimps,  in  the  act  of  bounding 
into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the 
water,  or  from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of 
a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was  this ; 
if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happi- 
ness, they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligi- 
bly. Suppose,  then, — ^what  I  have  no  doubt  of 
—each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state 
of  positive  enjoyment,  what  a  sum,  collectively, 
of  gratification  and  pleasure  have  we  here  before 
our  view! 

Tlie  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to 
receive  pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their 
limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without  reference  to 
any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered 
by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high  degree 
delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  inces- 
sant repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or  per- 
haps of  the  single  word  which  it  has  learned  to 
pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it 
less  pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavours 
to  walk,  or  rather  to  run,  (which  precedes  walk- 
ing,) although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and 
even  without  applying  it  to  any  present  purpose. 
A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking,  without  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  say ;  and  with  walking,  without 
knowing  where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both  these, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  waking  hours 
of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exer- 
cise of  vision,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great 
Parent  of  creation  hath  provided ;  happiness  is 
found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less  than  with  the 
playful  kitten ;  in  the  armchair  of  dosing  age,  as 
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well  As  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance, 
or  the  animation  of  the  chace.  To  novelty,  to 
acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardour  of  pur- 
suit, succeeds — ^what  is  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree an  equivalent  for  them  all — *'  perception  of 
ease;*  herein  is  the  exact  difference  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not 
happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are 
happy  when  free  from  pain.  And  this  constitu- 
tion suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
they  respectively  possess.  The  vigour  of  youth 
was  to  be  stimulated  to  action  by  impatience  of 
rest,  whilst,  to  the  imbecility  of  age,  quietness 
and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In 
one  important  respect  the  advantage  is  with  the 
old :  a  state  of  ease  is,  generally  spealiing,  more 
attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure ;  a  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  prefer- 
able to  that  which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This 
same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old 
age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially  when 
riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous 
life.  It  is  well  described  by  Rousseau,  to  be 
the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment  between 
the  hurry  and  the  end  of  life.  How  hx  the 
same  cause  extends  to  other  animal  natures, 
cannot  be  judged  of  with  certainty.  The  appear- 
ance of  satisfaction  with  which  most  animals,  as 
their  activity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  af- 
fords reason  to  believe  that  this  source  of  gratifi- 
cation is  appointed  to  advanced  life  under  all  or 
most  of  its  various  forms.  In  the  species  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  namely,  our  own, 
I  am  far — even  as  an  observer  of  human  life — 
fh>m  thinking  that  youth  is  its  happiest  season, 
much  less  the  only  happy  one.  As  a  Christian, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  following  representation,  given  by 
a  very  pious  writer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  man : 
— **  To  the  intelligent  and  virtuous,  old  age  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  obedient 
appetite,  of  well-regulated  affections,  of  maturity 
in  knowledge,  and  of  calm  preparation  for  immor- 
tality. In  this  serene  and  dignified  state,  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the 
mind  of  a  good  man  reviews  what  is  past  with 
the  complacency  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
looks  forward  with  humble  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  with  devout  aspirations  to- 
wards his  eternal  and  ever-increasing  favour.** 

What  is  seen  in  different  stages  of  the  same 
life,  is  still  more  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  dif- 
ferent animals.  Animal  enjoyments  are  infi- 
nitely diversified.  The  modes  of  life  to  which 
the  organisation  of  different  animals  respectively 
determines  them,  are  not  only  of  various,  but  of 
opposite  kinds.  Tet  each  is  happy  in  its  own  ; 
for  instance,  animals  of  prey  live  much  alone ; 
animals  of  a  milder  constitution,  in  society :  yet 
the  herring  which  live  in  shoals,  and  the  sheep 
which  live  in  flocks,  are  not  more  happy  in  a 
crowd,  or  more  contented  amongst  their  com- 


panions, than  is  the  pike  or  the  lion  with  the 
deep  solitudes  of  the  pool  or  the  forest. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  instances  we  have 
here  brought  forward,  whether  of  vivacity  or  re- 
pose, or  of  apparent  enjoyment  derived  from 
either,  are  picked  and  &vourable  instances.  We 
answer,  first,  that  they  are  instances,  neverthe- 
less, which  comprise  large  provinces  of  sensitive 
existence ;  that  every  case  which  we  have  de- 
scribed is  the  case  of  millions.  At  this  moment, 
and  every  given  moment  of  time,  how  many 
myriads  of  animals  are  eating  their  food,  gratify- 
ing their  appetites,  ruminating  in  their  holes, 
accomplishing  their  wishes,  pursuing  their  plea- 
sures, taking  their  pastimes !  In  each  individual, 
how  many  things  must  go  right  for  it  to  be  at 
ease  I  yet  how  large  a  proportion  out  of  every 
species  is  so  in  every  assignable  instant !  Se- 
condly, we  contend.  In  the  terms  of  our  original 
proposition,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  as 
it  is  diffused  in  nature,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  it,  looking  to  the  average  of 
sensations,  the  plurality  and  preponderancy  is  in 
favour  of  happiriess  by  a  vast  excess.  In  our 
own  species,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  assertion 
may  be  more  questionable  than  in  any  other,  the 
preponderancy  of  good  over  evil, — of  health,  for 
example, — and  ease  over  pain  and  distress,  is 
evinced  by  the  very  notice  which  calamities  ex- 
cite. What  inquiries  does  the  sickness  of  our 
friends  produce  !  what  conversation  their  misfor- 
tunes I  This  shows  that  the  common  course  of 
things  is  in  favour  of  happiness ;  that  happiness 
is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception.  Were  the 
order  reversed,  our  attention  would  be  called  to 
examples  of  health  and  competency,  instead  of 
disease  and  want. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  is  the  very  extensive- 
ness  of  his  bounty.  We  prize  but  little  what 
we  share  only  in  common  with  the  rest  or  with 
the  generality  of  our  species.  When  we  hear 
of  blessings  we  think  forthwith  of  successes,  of 
prosperous  fortunes,  of  honours,  riches,  prefer- 
ments, that  is,  of  those  advantages  and  superiori- 
ties over  others  which  we  happen  either  to  pos- 
sess, or  to  be  in  pursuit  of,  or  to  covet.  The 
common  benefits  of  our  nature  entirely  escape 
us ;  yet  these  are  the  great  things ;  these  consti- 
tute what  most  properly  ought  to  be  accounted 
blessings  of  Providence,  what  alone — if  we  might 
so  speak — are  worthy  of  its  care.  Nightly  rest, 
and  daily  bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our  limbs, 
and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts  which 
admit  of  no  comparison  with  any  other;  yet, 
because  almost  every  man  we  meet  with  pos- 
sesses these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumera- 
tion; they  raise  no  sentiment,  they  move  no 
gratitude.  Now,  herein  is  our  judgment  per- 
verted by  our  selfishness.  A  blessing  ought,  in 
truth,  to  be  the  more  satisfactory ;  the  bounty,  at 
least,  of  the  donor  is  rendered  more  conspicuous 
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by  its  very  diffu«on,  its  commonness,  its  cheap- 
ness, by  its  falling  to  the  lot  and  forming  the 
happiness  of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  our 
species  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  Nay,  even  vrhen 
we  do  not  possess  it,  it  ought  to  be  matter  of 
thankfulness  that  others  do ;  but  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  thinking.  We  court  distinction ; 
that  is  not  the  worst — we  see  nothing  but  what 
has  distinction  to  recommend  it.  This  necessa- 
rily contracts  our  views  of  the  Creator's  benefi- 
cence within  a  narrow  compass ;  and  most  un- 
justly. It  is  in  those  things  which  are  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  no  distinction,  that  the  amplitude 
of  the  Divine  benignity  is  perceived. 

But  pain  and  privations  no  doubt  exist  in 
numerous  instances,  and  to  a  degree  which,  col- 
lectively, would  be  very  great  if  they  were  com- 
pared with  any  other  thing  than  with  the  mass 
of  animal  fruition.  For  the  application,  there- 
fore of  our  proposition  to  that  mixed  state  of 
things  which  these  exceptions  induce,  two  rules 
are  necessary ;  and  both,  I  think,  just  and  Sdr 
rules,  one  is,  that  we  regard  those  effects  alone 
which  are  accompanied  with  proofi  of  intention ; 
the  other,  that  when  we  cannot  resolve  all  ap- 
pearances into  benevolence  of  design,  we  make 
the  few  give  place  to  the  many,  the  littie  to  the 
great:  that  we  take  our  judgment  from  a  large 
and  decided  preponderancy,  if  there  be  one. 
When  God  created  the  human  species,  either 
he  wished  their  happiness,  or  he  wished  their 
misery,  or  he  was  indifferent  and  unconcerned 
about  either. 

If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have 
made  sure  for  his  purpose,  by  forming  our  senses 
to  be  so  many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as  they  are 
now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment : 
or  by  placing  us  amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to 
our  perceptions,  as  to  have  continually  offended 
us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  and 
delight  For  example,  he  might  have  made  every 
thing  we  tasted  bitter ;  every  thing  we  saw  loath- 
some; every  thing  we  torched  a  sting;  every 
smell  a  stench ;  and  every  sound  a  discord. 

If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness 
or  misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortune 
(as  all  design  by  this  supposition  is  excluded) 
both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  plea- 
sure, and  the  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to 
produce  it.  But  either  of  these,  and  still  more 
both,  being  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  accident, 
nothing  remains  but  the  first  supposition,  that 
God,  when  he  created  the  human  species,  wished 
their  happiness,  and  made  for  them  the  provision 
which  he  has  made  with  that  view,  and  for  that 
purpose.  The  same  argument  may  be  proposed 
in  different  terms,  thus:  Contrivance  proves 
design;  and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the 
contrivance  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  de- 
signer. The  world  abounds  with  contrivances: 
and  all  the  contrivances  which  we  are  acquainted 
with  are  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.     Evil, 


no  doubt,  exists;  but  is  never,  that  we  cm  pes- 
ceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat.  not  to  aehe ;  their  adung  now 
and  then  b  incidental  to  the  contrivance,  per- 
h^)8  inseparable  from  it;  or  even,  if  yon  viU, 
let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance,  but 
it  is  not  tbe  object  of  iL  This  is  a  distinctioQ 
which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In 
describing  implements  of  huriModry*  yon  would 
hardly  say  of  the  ackle  that  it  is  made  to  cot 
the  reaper's  hand ;  though  from  the  constructioa 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  uang  it, 
this  mischief  often  follows.  But  if  you  had 
occasion  to  describe  instruments  of  torture  or 
execution,  this  engine,  you  would  say,  b  to  ex- 
tend the  sinews ;  this  to  dislocate  the  joints,  tlus 
to  break  the  bones ;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  Here  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  objects 
of  the  contrivance.  Now  nothing  of  this  soil  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We  never 
discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about  in 
evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  discovered  a 
system  of  organisation  calculated  to  prodace 
pain  and  disease ;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of 
the  human  body,  ever  said,  this  b  to  irritate; 
thb  to  infiame  ;  thb  duct  b  to  convey  the  gravel 
to  the  kidneys  ;  thb  gland  to  secrete  tbe  homoor 
which  forms  tiie  gout:  if  by  chance  he  come  at 
a  part  he  knows  not  the  use  of,  the  most  he  can 
say  is,  that  it  is  useless;  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoj,  or 
to  torment 

Our  second  proposition  is»  **  that  the  Deity 
has  added  pleasure  to  animal  sensation ;  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose;  or 
when  the  purpose,  so  &r  as  it  was  necessary, 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  operation  of 
pain."  This  proposition  may  be  thus  explamed: 
The  capacities,  which  according  to  the  esta* 
bUshed  course  of  nature  are  necessary  to  the 
support  or  preservation  of  an  animal,  however 
manifestly  they  may  be  the  result  of  an  or- 
ganisation contrived  for  the  purpose,  can  only 
be  deemed  an  act,  or  a  part  of  the  same  will  as 
that  which  decreed  the  existence  of  the  animal 
itself;  because,  whether  the  creation  proceeded 
from  a  benevolent  or  malevolent  being,  these 
capacities  must  have  been  given,  if  the  animal 
exbted  at  all.  Animal  properties,  therefore, 
which  fall  under  thb  description,  do  not  strictly 
prove  the  goodness  of  God:  they  may  prove 
the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  they  may  prove  a 
high  degree  of  power  arid  intelligence;  but  they 
do  not  prove  his  goodness ;  for  as  much  as  they 
must  have  been  found  in  any  creation  which 
was  capable  of  continuance,  altiiough  it  is  pos- 
sible to  suppose,  that  such  a  creation  might  have 
been  produced  by  a  being  whose  views  rested 
upon  misery.  But  there  b  a  class  of  properties 
which  may  be  said  to  be  superadded  from  an 
intention  expressly  directed  to  happiness;  an  in- 
tention to  give  a  happy  exbteuce,  distinct  from 
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the  geueral  iutention  of  providing  the  means  of 
esstence ;  and  that  is,  of  capacities  for  pleasure, 
Id  cases  wherein,  so  far  as  the  conservation  of  the 
indiTidual  or  of  the  species  is  concerned,  they 
were  not  wanted ;  or  wherein  the  purpose  might 
have  been  secured  by  the  operation  of  pain. 
The  provision  which  is  made  of  a  variety  of 
objects  not  necessary  to  life,  and  ministering 
only  to  our  pleasures,  and  the  properties  given 
to  the  necessaries  of  life  themselves,  by  which 
they-  contribute  to  pleasure  as  well  as  preserva- 
tion, show  a  further  design  than  that  of.  giving 
existence.  A  single  instance  will  make  all  this 
dear.  Assuming  the  necessity  of  food  for  the 
support  of  animal  life,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
animal  be  provided  with  organs,  fitted  for  the 
procuring,  receiving,  and  digesting  of  its  food. 
It  may  be  also  necessary  that  the  animal  be 
impelled  by  its  sensations  to  exert  its  organs. 
But  the  pain  of  hunger  would  do  all  this — why 
add  pleasure  to  the  act  of  eating?  sweetness  and 
relish  to  food?  why  a  new  and  appropriate  sense 
for  the  perception  of  the  pleasure?  Why  should 
the  juice  of  a  peach,  applied  to  the  palate,  affect 
the  part  so  differently  from  what  it  does  when 
rubbed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  ?  This  is  a 
constitution  which,  so  far  as  appears  to  me, 
can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  the  pure  bene- 
Tolence  of  the  Creator.  Eating  is  necessary; 
but  the  pleasure  attending  it  is  not  necessary  ; 
and  that  this  pleasure  depends,  not  only  upon 
our  being  in  possession  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
which  is  different  from  every  other,  but  upon  a 
particular  state  of  the  organ  in  which  it  resides — a 
felicitous  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  object — 
will  be  confessed  by  any  one  who  may  happen 
to  have  experienced  that  vitiation  of  taste  Which 
frequently  occurs  in  fevers,  when  every  taste  is 
irregular,  and  every  one  bad. 

In  mentioning  the  gratifications  of  the  palate, 
it  may  be  sud  that  we  have  made  choice  of  a 
trifling  example:  I  am  not  of  that  opinion. 
They  afford  a  share  of  enjoyment  to  man ;  but  to 
brutes  I  believe  that  they  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance. A  horse  at  liberty  passes  a  great  part 
of  his  waking  hours  in  eating.  To  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  deer,  and  other  ruminating  animals, 
the  pleasure  is  doubled.  Their  whole  time  almost 
is  divided  between  browsing  upon  their  pasture, 
and  chewing  their  cud.  Whatever  the  pleasure 
be,  it  is  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  there  be  animals,  such  as  the  lupous 
fish,  which  swallow  their  prey  whole  and  at  once, 
without  any  time,  as  it  should  seem,  for  either 
drawing  out  or  relishing  the  taste  in  the  mouth, 
is  it  an  improbable  cox^ecture  that  the  seat  of 
taste  with  them  is  in  the  stomach ;  or,  at  least, 
that  a  sense  of  pleasure,  whether  it  be  taste  or 
not,  accompanies  the  dissolution  of  the  food  in 
that  receptacle,  which  dissolution  in  general  is 
carried  on  very  slowly?  If  this  opinion  be  right, 
th^y  are  more  than  repaid  for  the  defect  of  palate. 


The  feast  lasts  as  long  as  the  digestion.  In 
seeking  for  argument,  we  need  not  stay  to  insist 
upon  the  comparative  importance  of  our  example ; 
for  the  observation  holds  equally  of  all,  or  of 
three  at  least,  of  the  other  senses.  The  neces- 
sary purposes  of  hearing  might  have  been  answer- 
ed without  harmony ;  of  smell  without  fragrance.; 
of  vision  without  beauty.  Now,  if  the  Deity,  as  we 
before  said,  were  indifferent  about  our  happiness 
or  misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortune  (as 
all  design  by  this  supposition  is  excluded)  both 
the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure, 
and  the  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  excite 
it.  I  allege  these  as  two  felicitous,  for  they  are 
different  things,  yet  both  necessary:  tTie  sense 
being  formed,  the  objects  which  were  applied  to 
it  might  not  have  suited  it;  the  objects  being 
fij^ed,  the  sense  might  not  have  agreed  with  them ; 
a  coincidence  is  here  required,  which  no  accident 
can  account  for.  There  are  three  possible  suppo- 
sitions upon  the  subject,  and  no  more: — The 
first,  that  the  sense,  by  its  original  constitution, 
was  made  to  suit  the  object; — the  second,  that 
the  object,  by  its  original  constitution,  was  made 
to  suit  the  sense ; — the  third,  that  the  sense  is  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able,  either  universally  or 
within  certain  limits,  by  habit  and  familiarity,  to 
render  every  object  pleasant.  Whichever  of 
these  suppositions  we  adopt,  the  effect  evinces, 
on  the  part  of  the  Author  of  nature,  a  studious 
benevolence. 

If  the  pleasures  which  we  derive  from  any  of 
our  senses  depend  upon  an  original  congruity  be- 
tween the  sense  and  the  properties  perceived  by 
it,  we  know  by  experience,  that  the  adjustment 
demanded,  with  respect  to  the  qualities  which 
were  conferred  upon  the  objects  which  surround 
us,  not  only  choice  and  selection,  out  of  a  bound- 
less variety  of  possible  qualities,  with  which  these 
objects  might  have  been  endued,  but  a  propor- 
tioning also  of  degree,  because  an  excess,  or  de- 
fect of  intensity  spoils  the  perception,  as  much 
almost  as  an  error  in  the  kind  and  nature  of  the 
quality.  Likewise,  the  degree  of  dulness  or  acute- 
ness  in  the  sense  itself  is  no  arbitrary  thing,  but 
in  order  to  preserve  the  congruity  here  spoken  of, 
requires  to  be  in  an  exact  or  near  correspondeucy 
with  the  strength  of  the  impression.  The  dul- 
ness of  the  senses  forms  the  complaint  of  old 
age.  Persons  in  fevers,  and,  I  believe  in  most 
maniacal  cases,  experience  great  torment,  from 
their  preternatural  acuteness.  An  increased,  no 
less  than  an  impaired  sensibility,  induces  a  state 
of  disease  and  suffering. 

The  doctrine  of  a  specific  congruity  between 
animal  senses  and  their  objects,  is  strongly 
favoured  by  what  is  observed  of  insects  in  the 
election  of  their  food.  Some  of  these  will  feed 
upon  one  kind  of  plant  or  animal,  and  upon  no 
other :  some  caterpillars  upon  the  cabbage  alone ; 
some  upon  the  black  currant  alone.  Tlie  species 
of  caterpillar  which  eats  the  vine  will  starve 
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upon  the  elder;  nor.  will  that  which  we  find 
upon  fennel  touch  the  rose-bush.  Some  insects 
confine  themselves  to  two  or  three  kinds  of 
plants  or  animals.  Some,  again,  show  so  strong 
a  preference  as  to  afford  reason  to  believe  that, 
though  they  may  be  driven  by  hunger  to  others, 
they  are  led  by  the  pleasure  of  taste  to  the  few  par- 
ticular plants  alone ;  and  all  this,  as  it  should 
seem,  independently  of  habit  or  imitation.  But 
should  we  accept  the  third  hypothesis,  and  even 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  ascribe  every  thing  which 
concerns  the  question  to  habit,  (as  in  certain 
species,  the  human  species  most  particularly, 
there  is  reason  to  attribute  something,)  we  have 
then  before  us  an  animal  capacity,  not  less  per- 
haps to  be  admired  than  the  native  congruities 
which  the  other  scheme  adopts.  It  cannot  be 
shown  to  result  from  any  fixed  necessity  in 
nature,  that  what  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
senses  should  of  course  become  agreeable  to 
them.  •  It  is,  so  far  as  it  subsists,  a  power  of  ac- 
commodation provided  in  these  senses  by  the 
Author  of  their  structure,  and  forms  a  part  of 
their  perfection. 

In  whichever  way  we  regard  the  senses,  they 
appear  to  be  specific  gifts  ministering  not  only 
to  preservation,  but  to  pleasure.  But  what  we 
usually  call  the  senses  are  probably  themselves 
!kr  from  being  the  only  vehicles  of  enjoyment, 
or  the  whole  of  our  constitution,  which  is  calcu- 
lated  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  many 
internal  sensations  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
hardly  referrible  to  any  of  the  five  senses.  Some 
physiologists  have  held,  that  all  secretion  is 
pleasurable;  and  that  the  complacency  which 
in  health,  without  any  external  assignable  ob- 
ject to  excite  it,  we  derive  from  life  itself,  is  the 
effect  of  our  secretions  going  on  well  within  us. 
All  this  may  be  true ;  but  if  true,  what  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  it  except  the  will  of  the 
Creator?  It  may  reasonably  be  asked.  Why  is 
any  thing  a  pleasure?  And  I  know  no  answer 
which  can  be  returned  to  the  question,  but  that 
which  refers  it  to  appointment.  We  can  give 
no  account  of  our  pleasures  in  the  simple  and 
original  perception;  and  even  when  physical 
sensations  are  assumed,  we  can  seldom  account 
for  them  in  the  secondary  and  complicated 
shapes  in  which  they  take  the  name  of  diver- 
sions. I  never  yet  met  with  a  sportsman  who 
could  tell  me  in  what  the  sport  consisted ;  who 
could  resolve  it  into  its  principles,  and  state  that 
principle. 


The  •*  quantum  In  rebus  inane,*  whether 
applied  to  our  amusements  or  to  oar  gnrer 
pursuits,  (to  which  in  truth  it  sometimes  equally 
belongs),  is  always  an  ui\just  complaint.  If  miles 
engage,  and  if  trifies  make  us  happy,  the  true 
reflection  suggested  by  the  experiment  is  upon 
the  tendency  of  nature  to  gratification  and  en- 
joyment ;  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  goodness 
of  its  Author  towards  his  sensitive  creation. 

Rational  natures,  also,  as  such,  exhibit  quali- 
ties which  help  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  posi- 
tion. The  degree  of  understanding  found  in 
mankind  is  usually  much  greater  than  what  is 
necessary  for  mere  preservation.  The  pleasure 
of  choosing  for  themselves,  and  of  prosecuting 
the  object  of  their  choice,  should  seem  to  be  an 
original  source  of  enjoyment.  The  pleasures 
received  from  things  great,  beautiful,  or  new, 
from  imitation,  or  from  the  liberal  arts,  are  in 
some  measure  not  only  superadded,  bat  ve 
mixed  gratifications,  having  no  pains  to  balance 
them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  attachment  to 
property  be  not  something  more  than  the  mere 
dictate  of  reason,  or  even  than  the  mere  effect  of 
association.  Property  communicates  a  charm  to 
whatever  is  the  object  of  it  It  is  the  first  of 
our  abstract  ideas ;  it  cleaves  to  us  the  closest 
and  the  longest.  It  endears  to  the  child  its 
plaything,  to  the  peasant  his  cottage,  to  the 
landholder  his  estate.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
prospect  and  scenery.  Instead  of  coveting  the 
beauty  of  distant  situations,  it  teaches  every  man 
to  find  it  in  his  own.  It  gives  boldness  and 
grandeur  to  plains  and  fens ;  tinge  and  colouring 
to  clays  and  fallows. 

All  these  considerations  come  in  aid  of  oar 
second  proposition.  The  reader  will  now  bea 
in  mind  what  our  two  propositions  were.  Thej 
were,  first,  that  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances, in 
which  contrivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the 
contrivance  is  beneficial;  secondly,  that  the 
Deity  has  added  pleasure  to  animal  sensations 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  pur- 
pose ;  or  when  the  purpose,  so  fkr  as  it  «ss 
necessary,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
operation  of  pain.  Whilst  these  propositions  can 
be  maintained,  we  are  authorised  to  ascribe  to 
the  Deity  the  character  of  benevolence;  and 
what  is  benevolence  at  all,  must  in  him  be  infinite 
benevolence,  by  reason  of  the  infinite,  that  is  to 
say,  the  incalculably  great  number  of  objoct< 
upon  which  it  is  exercised. 


STATISTICS  OF  CRIME  AT  PRESTON. 

BT    THE    BJBV.    JOHN   CLAT;   BEAD    AT   THE    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY,    AMD    PRINTED    IN   THE   ATUESJEVlt' 

The  second  paper  read  stated,  first,  the  nura-  I  gaol  in  each  year,  together  with  the  result  of 
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leugth.  One  gratifying  fact  which  this  exhibits 
is  vorthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  the  number  of 
committals  has  considerably  decreased  within  the 
last  two  years,  the  average  of  that  period  being 
less  by  23  per  cent,  than  the  average  of  the  four 
preceding  years.  The  results  of  the  trials  also 
indicate  the  offences  to  have  been  of  a  much 
less  serious  character  than  during  former  years. 
The  proportion  of  offences  was  then  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  several  towns  and  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  were  committed.  In  the 
district  of  Pendle  Forest,  containing  more  than 
7000  inhabitants,  and  in  Oswaldtwistle,  contain- 
ing 5897  uihabitants,  the  number  of  offences  in 
two  years  was  only  one  in  each.  In  the  other 
fifteen  districts  the  average  fluctuates  between 
one  offender  in  28dd  inhabitants  to  one  in  530. 
Mr.  Clay  had  *  examined  these  proportions  in 
order  to  discover  whether  they  indicated  any 
excess  of  crime  in  either  the  manufecturing  or 
the  agricultural  districts;  but  he  found  that  any  re- 
ference to  the  employment  of  the  population 
would  fidl  to  afford  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
disparity  ;  thence  he  concludes,  that  these  varia- 
tions are  not  differences  in  the  amount  of  real 
crime,  but  only  in  that  which  is  detected — that 
there  exists  no  great  real  disparity  in  the  moral 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts, 
but  that  irregular  characters  are  more  closely 
watched,  and  the  police  more  efficient  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  and  that  consequently  the 
laws  are  not  enforced  with  that  uniformity  which 
is  essential  to  their  proper  efficacy. 

Two  causes  likely  to  affect  any  comparisons 
between  the  amount  of  crime  existing  in  different 
districts  are,  proximity  to  a  large  town,  which  will 
occasion  an  increase  in  the  number  of  offences, 
although  the  population  of  the  district  may  share 
in  them  to  a  very  small  extent ;  and  a  difference 
in  the  practice  of  disposing  of  cases  by  summary 
conviction  instead  of  committing  the  parties  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration is,  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  offences  committed  at  a  place,  and  the  number 
of  offenders  resident  there. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  criminal  statistics 
in  this  country,  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  comparative  morality  of  different  districts. 

The  next  point  noticed  was  the  ages  of  the 
prisoners,  divided  into  periods  of  ^\e  or  ten  years, 
and  the  proportion  which  the  number  within  each 
period  bears  to  the  total  population  in  the  same 
class. 

Thus,   of   1046   persons   committed   in   five 
years, 
71    or   7\  per  cent,  were  under  1 5  years  of  age. 

289  ...  27\  between  15  and  20. 

361  ...  34    20  and  30. 

167  ...  16    30  and  40. 

84...  '8     40  and  50. 

67  ,..     7     M«tM«» above  50. 


Taking  the  average  yeariy  committals  for  four 
years,  and  comparing  each  of  the  above  classes 
with  the  gross  publication,  as  given  in  the  census  of 
1831,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  yearly 
offences  to  the  population,  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15,  was  one  to  2076  persons ;  between  15  and 
20  one  in  500 ;  between  21  and  30  one  in  583 ; 
between  31  and  40  one  in  1238  ;  between  41 
and  50  one  in  1406  ;  and  above  50  one  in 
2453. 

Thus  it  is  shovm  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  offences  is  committed  by  persons  under 
20  years  of  age,  and  34  per  cent,  by  persons 
between  20  and  30,  after  which  age  the  prone- 
ness  to  crime  seems  to  diminish  rapidly ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  criminals  are  not  long 
lived,  and  many  are  transported. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  proportion  of  crimes 
committed  by  persons  between  15  and  20  years 
of  age  exceeds  that  committed  by  persons  of  any 
other  class ;  and  this  latter  pomt  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  estimate  of  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  among  persons  of  one  age  com- 
pared with  those  of  another.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  persons  existing  at  any 
one  time  of  a  certain  age,  considerably  exceeds 
the  number  existing  of  another  age  j  and  hence, 
although  the  greatest  numerical  amount  of  of- 
fence existed  among  persons  between  2 1  and  30 
years  of  age,  yet  the  greatest  proportionate 
amount  was  among  those  between  15  and  20. 

Offences  committed  by  children  under  15  are 
equal  in  number  to  those  committed  by  persons 
between  40  and  50,  which  is  doubtless  the  direct 
consequence  of  parental  neglect. 

These  reports  contain  valuable  statements  as  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  violations  of  the  law,  ex- 
hibited sometimes  in  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  the  offences,  sometimes  with  the  ages  of  the 
offenders.  The  information  was  obtained  chiefly 
by  personal  inquiry  from  the  prisoners  themselves, 
who  are  stated  generally  to  manifest  a  great  de- 
gree of  candour  in  detailing  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  offences. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  723  cases  :— 

Drunkenness  375 

Want  50 

Temptation 1  ^ 

Neglect  of  parents    6 

Weak  intellects    6 

Combination     1 1 

Idleness  and  bad  company   52 

Idleness  and  ignorance 18 

Confirmed  bad  habits   16 

Alleged  innocence  and  various  causes  170 

723 

It  hence  appears  that  no  less  than  375,  or  52 
per  cent.,  arose  from  drunkenness  directly  con- 
nected with  the  crime  ;  either  from  offences  which 
took  place  in  public  houses  and  beer  shops,  or 
when  the  offender,  or  party  upon  whom  the 
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offence  wu  committed,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxica^ 
tion.  Mr.  Clay  expresses  his  opinion,  that  if  all 
the  particulars  connected  with  a  criminal*s  guilt 
were  made  known,  or  if  his  general  habits  could 
be  ascertained,  drunkenness,  which  now  appears 
to  account  for  52  per  cent,  of  the  offences,  would 
manifest  itself  as  being  little  short  of  the  uni- 
versa]  cause  of  criminality. 

A  comparison  of  the  causes  of  crime  with  the 
ages  of  the  offenders,  shows  that  the  influence  of 
intoxication  in  causing  crime  b  greatest  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30. 

In  the  two  principal  classes  of  offences,  felonies 
and  assaults,  the  number  of  the  latter  arising 
from  intoxication  was  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  the  felonies,  from  the  same  cause,  did  not 
exceed  56  per  cent. 

The  occupations  of  the  persons  indicted  for 
felonies  during  three  years  were  noticed,  showing 
that  of  550  men  and  boys,  268,  or  46^  per  cent., 
were  immediately  connected  with  manufactures  ; 
78,  or  14  per  cent.,  were  labourers;  and  26,  or 
5  per  cent.,  were  tramps.  The  remaining  22-)- 
per  cent,  comprehended  persons  engaged  in  va- 
rious trades,  or  occupations  of  a  mixed  nature. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the 
factory  system  in  producing  crime,  the  Report 
remarked,  that  the  rigid  discipline,  vigilance,  and 
ceaseless  activity,  in  cotton  mills,  precludes 
opportunity  for  concerting  the  commission  of 
crime. 

The  following  statement  was  given  of  the  de- 
gree of  instruction  which  had  been  received  by 
each  individual : — 

Of  340  men,  158,  or  43  per  cent.,  were  alto- 
gether unable  to  read ;  82,  or  23  per  cent.,  were 
barelv  able  to  read. 

Of  the  remainder,  76,  or  22  per  cent.,  could 
read  easy  sentences,  while  only  41,  or  13  per 
cent.,  could  read  well. 

Of  the  340  men,  25  could  write  their  names  ; 
1 7  others  could  write  a  little ;  1 4  could  write 
tolerably  well;  and  only  10  could  write  with 
any  &cility. 

Of  78  women,  33,  or  43  per  cent,  were  un- 
able to  read ;  28,  or  36  per  cent,  could  barely 
read;  12,  or  15  per  cent.,  could  read  easy  sen- 
tences ;  and  5,  or  7  per  cent,  only  could  read 
well. 

Of  the  78  women,  4  could  write  their  names ; 
2  others  could  write  a  little ;  and  2  could  write 
well. 


From  which  it  appears  that,  instroction  in 
reading  is  less  genenil  in  this  district  among 
females  than  among  males.  The  proportion  of 
females  instructed  in  writing  is  also  much  smaller. 

The  Report  contained  some  just  remsiksopon 
the  frequent  misapplication  of  the  term  educa- 
tion. It  was  stated,  that  it  is  certainly  mistaking 
the  means  for  the  end,  to  suppose  that  a  man  is 
educated,  when,  by  having  been  taught  to  ose 
books,  he  is  only  put  into  a  capacity  for  attaining 
education — that  is,  for  culttvatmg  Us  understand- 
ing, and  learning  to  regulate  his  prinriples.  It 
was  added,  that  of  the  398  prisoneis  who  coold 
in  some  degree  read  and  write,  there  were  not 
more  than  1 4  or  15  to  whom  the  term  "educated' 
was  at  all  applicable. 

A  great  difference  was  noticed  between  the 
state  of  instruction  among  the  criminals  at  Pres- 
ton and  those  in  the  gaols  of  London.  It  appeals 
from  the  report  of  the  Chaplain  of  Cold  Bith 
l^lelds,  that  of  066  prisoners,  the  uneducated 
portion  amounted  to  103,  and  the  educated  to 
863.  Thus,  while  at  Preston  the  number  of 
uneducated  criminals  is  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  the  educated,  in  London  the  pro- 
portion of  uneducated  is  only  one-ninth.  Lon- 
don, it  was  said,  is  the  attractive  centre  and 
receptacle  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  trained 
thieves  in  the  kingdom,  who  subsbt  by  a  sUIl 
dependent  on  education,  or  rather  knowledge; 
while  the  criminals  of  a  neighbourhood  like  that 
around  Preston  are  such  as  have  been  bom 
within  it,  and  therefore  furnish  better  daU  for 
estimating  the  moral  value  of  educadon. 

The  last  point  noticed  in  the  Report  related  to 
the  state  of  religious  instruction  among  the 
prisoners.  In  1836,  there  were  in  198  persons 
only  8  persons  who  possessed  any  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  116 
were  wholly  unable  to  answer  the  simplest  ques- 
tions about  it.  It  was  renmrked  ss  an  omission 
of  the  greatest  importance,  that  no  information 
was  given  respecting  the  number  and  circum- 
stances of  relapsed  criminals;  and  that  great 
misconception  prevails  with  respect  to  the  extent 
of  crime  and  the  number  of  habitual  criminals,  it 
being  a  fiact  that  the  number  of  criminab  beats  a 
small  proportion  to  the  number  of  offences  com- 
mitted, so  that  the  government  might  readily 
adopt  measures  for  confining  or  otherwise  rid- 
ding the  country  of  its  whole  criminal  populft* 
tion. 


BEARDS  AND  WIGS. 


That  very  important  and  unexpected  effects 
arise  from  the  most  trivial  cau<tes,  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  every  page  of  history,  as  well  as  in 
every  line  of  the  passing  volume  of  life.  Circum- 
stances, to  all  appearance,  the  most  inconsequen- 
tial and    insignificant,  have  not    only   dipped 


thousands  of  pens  in  the  bitter  ink  of  contw- 
versy,  produced  infinite  envy,  heart-burning,  and 
calumny,  but  have  also  turned  the  ploughsharf 
and  the  pruning-hook  into  weapons  of  bloodshed 
and  destruction. 

Tunung  away,  with  alarm,  from  the  subject  at 
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large,  which  would  be  little  less  than  the  history  | 
of  the  world*  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  virulent  animosities  which  have  been  created, 
among  a  large  and  powerful  part  of  mankind,  in 
different  ages,  by  the  modes  of  dressing  the  hair, 
wearing  beards,  and  weaving  periwigs. 

It  is  not  with  any  view  to  instruct  you  that  I 
mention  the  great  veneration  which  in  former 
times  has  been  paid  to  the  hair,  but  to  give 
somewhat  of  order  and  arrangement  to  the 
weighty  matter  under  my  immediate  considera- 
tion. That  the  tresses  of  pious  virgins  were 
thought  an  acceptable  offering  to  their  tutelary 
goddess,  is  well  known  by  every  classical  student ; 
nor  is  it  less  an  object  of  common  literary  know- 
ledge that,  among  the  Greek  and  Romans,  the 
first  fruits  of  the  human  temples,  as  well  as  of 
the  chin,  were  claimed,  with  great  ceremony,  by 
the  altars  of  Bacchus,  Neptune,  and  other  pre- 
siding divinities.  In  later  times,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  our  era,  (you  perceive  I  write  as  a  Chris- 
tian,) an  oath  was  supposed  to  demand  instant 
conviction,  when  a  man  swore  by  his  hair ;  and 
the  act  of  salutation  was  never  so  graceful  or 
acceptable  as  when  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
plucking  an  hair  from  the  head,  and  presenting  it 
to  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  respectful 
attention.  The  offering  the  hair  to  be  cut  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty,  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  was  considered  as  an  assur- 
ance of  adoption.  The  serf,  or  bondsman,  was 
distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  his  hair;  and 
the  insolvent  debtor,  on  resigning  himself  to 
the  future  service  of  his  creditor,  presented 
potent  scissors,  whose  instant  sharpness  was  ap- 
plied to  his  flowing  locks,  the  marks  of  that 
freedom  he  no  longer  possessed. 

Long  hair  being  at  this  period  the  distinguish- 
ing proof  of  a  gentleman,  and,  of  course,  an  object 
of  great  care  and  attention,  became  a  subject  for 
pulpit  sarcasm ;  and  religious  oratory  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  churches  echo  with  the  crime  of 
toilet  assiduity.  At  length,  however,  some  of  the 
younger  clergy,  sighing  after  the  appearance  of 
fashionable  life,  ventured  upon  the  reigning  mode, 
and  gave  a  new  ton  to  clerical  coeffure,  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  a  long  train  of  their  com- 
plying brethren.  This  schism  in  dress  caused 
the  ecclesiastics  to  turn  the  tide  of  invective 
from  the  lay  world  to  each  other,  and  produced 
a  division  in  the  church,  which  drew  forth, 
through  no  small  period,  the  retaliating  menaces 
of  damnation  from  the  long-haired  and  short-haired 
clergy. 

The  respect  which  has  been  shown  to  the 
beard,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  uncivilised  world,  is  well  known  to 
the  slightest  erudition  ;  nay,  a  certain  prejudice 
in  its  favour  still  exists  even  in  the  countries 
where  the  razor  has  long  been  omnipotent.  This 
impression  seems  to  arise  very  naturally  from  the 
habit  of  associating  with  it  those  ideas  of  ezpe> 


rience  and  wisdom  of  which  it  is  the  emblem.  It 
cannot  wait  upon  the  follies  of  youth  ;  its  bushy 
and  descending  honours  are  not  known  to  grace 
the  countenance  of  early  life ;  and  though  it 
may  be  said  in  some  degree  to  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  our  strength,  it  con- 
tinues to  flourish  in  our  decline,  and  attains  its 
most  honourable  form  and  beauty  when  the 
knees  tremble,  the  voice  grows  shrill,  and  the 
pate  is  bare. 

When  the  bold  and  almost  blasphemous  pencil 
of  the  enthusiastic  painter  has  umed  at  repre- 
senting the  Creator  of  the  world  upon  the  can- 
vas, a  flowing  beard  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
characteristic  and  essential  marks  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity.  The  pagan  Jupiter,  and  the  graver 
inhabitants  of  Olympus,  would  not  be  known 
without  this  majestic  ornament.  Philosophy, 
till  our  days,  has  considered  it  as  the  appro- 
priate symbol  of  its  profession.  Judaic  supersti- 
tion^  Egyptian  wisdom,  Attic  elegance,  and  Roman 
virtue,  have  been  its  fond  protectors.  To  make 
it  an  object  of  dissension,  and  alternately  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  sign  of  orthodoxy  or  the  standard  of 
heresy,  was  reserved  for  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
the  antichristian  church. 

In  more  modem  times,  not  only  provincial 
and  national,  but  general  councils  have  been 
convened,  synods  have  been  summoned,  ecclesi- 
astical congregations  and  cloistered  chapters  of 
every  denomination  have  been  assembled,  to  con- 
sider, at  different  periods,  the  character  of  this 
venerable  growth  of  the  human  visage ;  infinite 
disputes  have  been,  of  course,  engendered,  some- 
times with  respect  to  its  form,  at  other  times  in 
regard  to  its  existence.  Religion  interested  itself 
in  one  age  in  contending  for  that  pointed  form 
to  which  nature  conducts  it;  at  a  succeeding 
period,  anathemas  have  been  denounced  against 
those  who  refused  to  give  it  a  rounder  shape ; 
and  to  these,  other  denunciations  have  followed, 
which  changed  it  to  the  square  or  the  scollop. 
But  while  religious  caprice — for  religionists,  sorry 
am  I  to  say  it,  seem  to  be  troubled  with  caprices 
^-quarrelled  about  form  and  shape,  the  disputes 
were  confined  within  the  pale  of  the  western 
church ;  but  when  the  beard  lessened  into  whis- 
kers, and  the  scythe  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
threatened  to  mow  down  every  hair  from  off  the 
face,  the  east  sounded  the  alarm,  and  the  churches 
of  Asia  and  Africa  took  up  the  cause,  and  sup- 
ported with  all  the  violence  of  argument  and 
remonstrance  those  honours  of  the  chin  that  they 
still  preserve,  and  to  which  the  existing  inha- 
bitants of  those  climates  offer  up  a  perpetual 
incense. 

In  the  history  of  the  Gallic  Church,  (for  by 
some  unaccountable  accident  I  have  sometimes 
stumbled  upon  a  page  of  ecclesiastical  story,)  the 
scenes  of  religious  comedy  still  live  in  descrip- 
tion. For  example  :  a  bearded  bishop  appears 
at  the  door  of  a  cathedral  in  all  tiie  pomp  ef 
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prelacy,  and  demands  installation  to  the  diocese 
to  which  he  is  appointed.  He  is  there  met  by  a 
troop  of  beardless  canons,  and  refused  admit- 
tance unless  he  will  employ  the  golden  scissors 
they  present  to  him,  to  cut  that  flowing  orna- 
ment from  his  face,  which  they  would  think  a  dis- 
grace to  their  own,  as  well  as  to  the  religion 
they  profess.  Tliis  same  history,  also,  is  not 
barren  of  examples,  where  the  sturdy  prelate  has 
turned  indignant  from  the  disgraceful  proposal, 
and  sought  the  enforcing  aid  of  sovereign  power, 
which  has  not  always  been  able,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  compel  the  reluctant  chapter  to  ac- 
knowledge a  bearded  diocesan.  Others,  unwil- 
ling to  risk  or  delay  the  power  and  wealth  of  an 
episcopal  throne  for  the  sake  of  a  cumbrous  bush 
of  hair,  have,  by  the  ready  sacrifice  of  their 
beards,  been  installed  amid  acclamations  and 
hosannas,  as  disgraceful  as  they  were  undeserved. 
It  may  appear  still  more  ridiculous,  but  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  some  of  these  bishops  have  com- 
pounded the  matter  with  their  refractory  clergy, 
in  giving  up  the  greater  part  of  the  beard,  but 
retaining  the  growth  of  the  upper  lip  in  the  form 
of  whiskers.  The  idea  of  a  bishop  en  mousiaches 
must  trouble  the  spirit  of  a  modem  Christian  ; 
but  such  there  have  been,  who,  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing  to  the  God  of  peace,  have  exhibited 
the  fierce  terrific  aspect  of  a  German  pioneer. 

At  length  the  persecuted  beard,  which  has 
been  the  object  of  such  faithful  veneration,  finds 
in  our  quarter  of  the  globe  (if  we  except  the 
corner  of  European  Turkey)  its  only  asylum  in 
the  Capuchin  cloister ;  unless  we  add  the  casual 
protection  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  fanatical 
Jew  or  mendicant  hermit. 

The  wig,  peruke,  or  periwig,  with  the  clerical 
tonsure,  have  been  the  cause  of  as  much  eccle- 
siastical contention  as  the  Arian  and  Athanasian 
schisms.  The  last  century  experienced  all  its 
fury,  which  would  not  have  given  way  to  less 
important  events  than  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
the  Questions  of  Jansenius.  The  former  turned 
bigotry  to  a  more  engaging  object,  and  lost 
common  sense  in  astonishment ;  while  the  latter 
opened  a  new  vent  in  the  combustions  volcano 
of  religious  discord. 

The  first  wig  which  is  mentioned  in  history  was 
the  hairy  skin  of  a  goat,  which  the  daughter  of 
Saul  is  related  to  have  employed  to  save  the  life 
of  her  husband.  In  a  succeeding  age,  Xenophon 
makes  mention  of  the  periwig  of  Astyages,  the 
grandfather  of  Cyrus  ;  and  describes  the  astonish- 
ment which  seised  the  royal  boy  on  beholding 
his  ancestor  so  majestically  covered.  Suidas  and 
Tacitus  both  bear  testimony  that  Hannibal,  of 
Carthage,  wore  a  peruke,  and  that  his  wardrobe 
was  furnished  with  a  very  large  assortment  of 
wigs,  of  all  kinds,  fashions,  and  colours,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  magnificence,  but  also  from  the 
policy  which  frequently  obliged  him  to  change 
his  appearance. 


The  Romans,  and  in  particular  the  foshionable 
ladies  of  Rome,  had  great  recourse  to  false  hair; 
that  of  a  white  colour  was  the  ton  in  Ovid's 
days ;  and  it  was  imported  from  Germany,  where 
it  was  common  i-r- 

**  Nnne  Hbi  capHvot  mittei  Gtrmania  crme$; 
Cnl»a  Uiumpkaim  wmmtr*  geniii  em.** 

This  courtly  gallant  poet  is  very  severe  upon 
the  custom  ;  Martial  has  made  it  the  subject  of 
several  epigrams ;  and  Juvenal  charges  Messalina 
with  wearing  the  adscititious  ornament  of  her 
head  to  obtain  concealment  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
debaucheries.  The  ladies  of  the  present  day 
may,  therefore,  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
greater  extravagance  of  the  female  Romans.  The 
latter  imported  their  borrowed  locks  from  a 
foreign  country,  while  the  former  are  contented 
with  the  spoils  of  death  in  their  own,  and  do  not 
shudder  at  mingling  with  their  own  tresses  such 
as  are  furnished  by  the  fatal  hand  of  disease  io 
hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  having  lost  his  hair, 
was  obliged  to  ask,  or,  as  he  was  king,  I  should 
rather  say,  command,  the  comfortable  wd  of  a 
periwig  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  sovereign  cut 
off  all  the  hair  of  his  fashionable  subjects.  Louis 
XIV.  annexed  great  dignity  to  his  peruke,  which 
he  increased  to  an  enormous  size,  and  made  a 
lion's  mane  the  object  of  its  similitude.  That 
monarch,  who  daily  studied  the  part  of  a  king, 
was  never  seen  with  his  head  uncovered  but  b^ 
the  barber  who  shaved  him.  It  was  not  his 
practice  to  exchange  his  wig  for  a  night-cap  till 
he  was  enclosed  by  his  curtains^  when  a  page 
received  the  former  from  his  hand,  and  delivered 
it  to  him  in  the  morning  before  he  undrew  them. 
The  figure  of  the  great  Bourbon  must  at  times 
have  been  truly  ridiculous.  But  of  ridiculous 
figures— had  I  lived  in  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Anne,  my  thread-paper  form  and  baby  face  must 
have  been  adorned  with  a  full-bottom  periwig, 
as  large  as  that  which  bedecks  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  when  he 
scowls  at  the  unhappy  culprit  who  is  arraigned 
before  him. 

It  is,  I  believe,  very  generally  known,  that 
there  is  no  small  number  of  the  clergy  who  Iotc 
a  little  of  the  ton  as  well  as  the  ungodly  laymen : 
the  question,  therefore,  of  wearing  wigs,  with  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  became  a  matter 
of  bitter  controversy ;  and  the  first  petii-nuiitre 
of  a  clergyman,  who  was  bold  enough  to  appear 
in  a  wig,  was  called  le  patriarche  des  eccUsias- 
tiques  emperruques.  At  this  time  was  published 
the  famous  book  in  favour  of  periwigs,  with  the 
admirable  title  of  "  Absalom,*  whose  melancholy 
fate  was  caused  by  his  hair ;  and  I  remember 
in  the  humorous  exhibition  of  sign  painters, 
with  which  I  think  Bonnel  Thornton  amused  the 
town  some  years  ago,  that  he  adopted  this  idea 
in  a  representation  of  the  Jewish  prince  suspend- 
ed in  mid-air,  as  related  in  Holy  Writ,  which 
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was  entitled  **  A  Sign  for  Peruke  makers.'*  Tom 
Warton,  of  Oxford,  wrote  a  little  Latin  Jew  ^esprit 
on  the  subject  of  wigs,  with  their  applications 
and  effects,  of  which  it  concerns  me  to  remember 
DO  more  than  that  it  possessed  his  usual  latinity 
and  classical  humour.  Hogarth  also  employed 
his  pencil  to  ridicule  the  full  bottoms,  especially 
the  aldermanic  ones  of  the  last  coronation,  with 
his  accustomed  success.  But  of  the  histories 
that  relate  to  this  subject,  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  which  will  be  hardly  credited  by  posterity,  is 
the  petition  delivered  by  the  peruke  makers  of 
London  to  his  present  rasgesty,  praying  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  trade,  to  resume  the  wig  he 
had  been  pleased  to  lay  aside :  and,  what  adds 
to  the  ridicule,  as  well  as  the  impudence  of  the 
measure,  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  spectator 
of  their  procession,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  them  actually  wore  their  hair,  though  they 
openly  avowed  the  sacrilegious  wish  to  pluck 
that  ornament  from  the  pate  of  sovereignty. 

In  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  wit  and  the  satirist  have  employed  their  dif- 
ferent weapons  against  the  prevailing  attentions 
to  the  decorations  of  the  hair ;  and  Seneca,  in 


one  of  his  epistles,  writes  with  solemn  indica- 
tion against  the  Roman  toilets,  which  he  describes 
in  the  preeise  form  and  process  of  our  own.  Some 
of  the  fathers  were  equally  severe  against  the 
female  coquettes  of  their  time,  as  their  denuncia^ 
tions  seem  to  be  more  particularly  levelled  at  the 
fairer  part  of  the  creation.  One  of  them,  in  par- 
ticular, declares,  that  they  who  employ  their 
hours  in  arranging  their  hair,  instead  of  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  Christians,  sacrifice  to  the  fabled 
deities  of  impurity. 

But,  to  conclude  my  unsuspected  learning  on 
this  subject,  I  must  add  the  curious  reproach  of 
Tertullian  against  the  high  head-dresses,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  dying  the  hair,  so  prevalent  in 
his  day.  He  concludes  his  earnest  address  on 
this  subject  to  the  ladies,  by  impressing  on  their 
attention  the  sacred  text,  that  we  cannot  make 
an  hair  white  or  black,  or  cause  the  least  addi- 
tion to  our  stature ;  and  reproaches  them  on 
employing  the  above-mentioned  arts  of  the 
toilet  to  effect  both  these  purposes,  and  thereby 
giving  an  express  lie  to  the  Divine  declaration  of 
the  Gospel. — Lord  LyttleiinCM  Letters, 


REVIEW. 


TMe  Progresi  qf  Creation  considered  with  reference 
to  the  preeent  Condition  of  the  Earth,  By  Mary 
RoBBBTS.    London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.   1837. 

This  is  really  a  very  elegant  volume*  fnll  of  valuable 
matter,  illastrated  by  fourteen  steel  and  wood  en- 
gravingi,  and  printed  and  bound  in  a  manner  which 
must  please  the  most  fastidious.  We  have  but  little 
acquaintance  with  its  fair  author,  (for  how  is  it  possible 
in  these  busy  days  to  know  a  tithe  of  those  who  press 
forward  to  literary  fame?)  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
mind  which  could  produce  a  volume  like  that  on 
our  table,  is  destined  to  extensive  usefulness.  The 
crowded  state  of  our  pages  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
the  subject  of  this  book  as  we  would  otherwise  do, 
but  we  will  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  preface, 
illustrative  of  the  sound  principles  on  which  the  work 
is  constructed,  and  will  then  extract  a  single  passage 
firom  the  book  itself,  to  show  the  interesting  manner 
in  which  the  author  has  executed  her  task. 

"  My  xneditationi  on  this  subject  have  led  me  to  pass  on  to  the 
present  eondition  of  the  earth,  and  to  consider  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  with  an  especial  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  they  confer  on  man.  J  have  further  observed  their  adap- 
tation to  different  portions  of  tlie  globe,  and  how  inronderfully 
the  most  inhospitable  regions  are  rendered  habitable  by  the 
location  ot  some  peculiar  species.  Remarkable  phenomena  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  have  been  also  pointed  out ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  I  must  confess  my  obligations  to  the  learned  author  of 
the  *  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geolo- 
gies,' and  to  '  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  ' 

"  Thronghout  this  volume,  I  have  ever  XepI  in  view,  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  nost  of  them,  in  six 
days;  and  that  no  theory,  however  plausible,  can  be  admitted  in 
oppoftition  to  the  Divine  record." 

We  select  the  following  nassage  on  the  means  by 
which  the  beds  of  the  great  nvers  were  first  formed: — 

"  If  a  flood  of  waters  was  to  descend  for  the  first  time  firom  a 
mountainous  source,  and  spread  itself  along  a  level  conntrv,  and 
increase  by  means  of  the  waters  that  continually  followed  with 


equal  violence  and  rapidity,  what  would  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence  t  If  the  first  rushing  waters  found  no  bed  ready  to  receive 
them,  no  channel  through  which  to  flow,  they  would  spread 
themselves  in  all  directions,  and  roll  on  in  a  state  of  wild  and 
uncontrolled  inundation,  or  rush  tumultuously  down  some  steep 
declivity,  to  overflow  the  lower  ground.  Most  assuredly  they 
could  not  fbrm  for  themselves  a  narrow  and  confined  channel, 
below  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  between  upright  banks.  Let 
any  one,  for  instance,  survey  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  and  see 
that  majestic  river  flowing  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  from  the 
Seven  Mountains  to  Cologne,  through  a  vast  and  level  plain,  and 
in  a  bed,  whose  uniform  breadth  appears  in  the  distance,  like  an 
azure  ribbon  drawn  along  that  plain,  and  he  will  be  sensible  that 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  even  a  considerable  stream  could  not 
have  formed  for  that  river  the  deep  channel  through  which  it 
flows.  For  let  us  consider  what  the  bed  of  a  river  really  is.  It 
is  a  vast  and  extensive  trench,  and  we  know  that  in  the  forming 
of  a  trench,  considerable  labour  is  required;  the  soil  must  be 
thrown  out  with  care,  and  the  stones  removed.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  by  the  action  of  the  waters.  The  Danube,  for  ex- 
ample, could  never  have  won  its  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  dia- 
tance  of  seven  hundred  leagues,  and  often  through  a  level 
country;  where  the  land,  on  either  side  the  banks,  slopes  con- 
siderably; yet  over  these  the  waters  are  prevented  firom  falling, 
by  the  restraint  of  their  banks,  when  without  them,  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  be  liable  to  perpetual  inundations.  In 
tracing  the  original  formation  of  these  river-beds,  and  of  the 
valleys  through  which  they  occasionally  pass,  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  era  of  the  deluge.  When  the  waters  which  had 
overwhelmed  the  earth  began  to  roll  towards  the  place  that  was 
assigned  them,  they  must  have  produced  on  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing earth,  effects  proportioned  to  their  rapidity  and  weight. 
Currents  of  such  mighty  power,  when  driven  forward  by  the 
wind  that  was  made  to  pass  over  them,  were  tatty  adequate  to 
fUrrow  the  soil,  and  to  excavate  the  valleys.  The  winds,  there- 
fore, and  the  currents,  produced  those  undulations  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  are  eithergently  sloping  hollows,  or  deep 
valleys*  or  those  deeper  channels  that  form  the  beds  of  rivers, 
which  are  so  turned  in  many  places  from  the  nearest  seas,  and 
conducted  through  extensive  inland  regions,  that  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  them,  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
excellency  of  their  arrangement.  This  is  especially  discoverable 
in  the  Danube,  and  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Amazon.  The 
direction  of  all  these  rivers  is  determined  by  the  vallevs  In  which 
they  begin  to  flow.  The  first  formation  of  those  vaJleys  must 
therefore  be  ascribed  to  Him  who  sendeth  the  springs  to  flow 
among  them,  and  who  by  their  means  gives  drink  to  every  beast 
of  the  field.  Were  it  not  for  this  admirable  method  of  irrigating 
the  earth,  the  whole  system  of  vegeUtlon  must  necessarily 
perish. 
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"The  Tari«d  amnipement  of  thote  dqtretilont,  irhicb  are 
called  valleya,  and  their  connexion,  both  with  mountains  and 
with  riven,  can  therefore  only  be  refened  to  the  one  *  Great 
Cause  teom  which  alt  things  proceed/  And  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  refrr  them  to  that  one  '  Great  Cause.'  Every  thing  shall 
live  whither  the  river  oometh,  •  and  why?  Because  a  channel  is 
cut  for  each,  and  all  are  collectively  directed,  where  (hey  are 
most  wanted.  But  if  the  streams  had  overflowed,  when  the 
waters  gushed  out,  without  confinement  or  direction,  many  por- 
Hone  of  the  earth  would  have  perished,  either  because  the 
rivers  could  not  have  extended  to  them ;  or  becauae  the  uncon- 
lined  waters  would  have  stagnated,  or  have  pursued  the  nearest 
declivities  that  tended  to  the  sea.  Instead  of  this.  God  cut  out 
the  rivers  among  the  rocks,  and  sent  the  springs  into  the  valleys.! 
He  cleft  the  earth  with  rivers,  |  and  thus  watered  its  separate 
portiona. 

'  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  deep  proud  sea  I ' 

"  What  a  glorious  prospect  is  afforded  by  its  vast  expanse ! 
How  admfa'ably  aie  afi  things  adjusted  for  the  convenience  of 
this  world !  What  boundaries  are  set  to  the  wild  impetuosity  of 
the  billows  I  At  one  time  high  mural  rocks  forbid  their  en- 
croachments; at  another,  smooth  sand  Is  placed  for  the  bound  of 
the  sea,  by  a  perpetual  decree  that  it  cannot  pass  it,  and  though 
the  waves  thereof  tosa  themselves,  yet  they  cannot  prevail; 
though  they  roar,  yet  they  cannot  pass  over  it."  Jer.  ▼.  22. 
pp.  260—262. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  we  fed  to  place 
before  oar  readers  the  following  beautiful  passage 
with  which  the  Tolome  closes ;  assured  that  such  a 
book  must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  everj 
enlightened  mind:^- 

•  Eiekiel  zlvii  9.       f  Pnhn  dr.  10.       t  Habak.  Ui.  9. 


"  One  thoniand  miUioni  of  hmnaa  beings  are  c«^)eetiued  te 
exist  upon  this  revolving  planet  But  who  can  number  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  fishes  that  pass  alongthe  great  wsters, 
and  the  insect  population  that  inhabit  every  leaf  and  opcniof 
flower.  Examine  a  map  of  the  world.  There  are  the  Alps  sad 
the  RiphKn  hills,  and  Gancaaua,  and  the  magaiflcent  sweep  of 
the  Andes.  There  are  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  high  hilU  «r 
Tartary  and  China.  Yonder  are  the  snow-clad  mounCsias  of  the 
flroxen  r^ons,  and  beneath  them  rolls  the  Arctie  sea.  Lovn 
down  is  Iceland,  the  cultivated  fields  of  Britain, civilised  Europe, 
and  burning  Africa,  the  vast  continent  of  America,  itretching 
from  north  to  south,  the  smiling  plains  of  Mexico,  Peru,  ud 
Chili,  turbaned  India,  and  all  the  f^ory  and  luxuriance  of  the  tut 
Look  again,  but  with  the  mental  eye,  for  the  visual  organ  esa  no 
longer  follow  it ;  dissimilar  races  of  men  are  consjpicooas  is 
various  portions  of  the  globe.  One  part  is  crowded  with ftir  men, 
in  another  are  seen  clear  olive  faoea,  in  another,  black.  8«ae 
are  swarthy,  others  of  pale  complexions.  Their  languages  ue 
various,  and  their  modes  of  thinking  widely  diflbreat.  Each 
continent,  and  every  large  island,  has  also  iu  own  neculiar  kind 
of  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  and  insects.  The  lordly  lion,  the  boar, 
the  antelope,  the  wild  bison,  the  tusked  elephant,  the  reindeer, 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  arctic  fox,  have  all  their  boundaria 
assigned  them.  The  air  is  filled  with  a  winged  population.  Tht 
lakes  and  ponds,  every  sea  and  river,  is  stocked  with  fish  and  aai- 
mated  beings,  of  strange  forms  and  aapecta.  Myriads  of  teiectt, 
and  creeping  things  innumerable,  are  seen  walking  in  the  ficca 
savannah  to  their  forests  of  interminable  length,  and  somnv 
the  branched  moss  that  clothes  the  roots  and  branches  of  high 
trees.  And  more  than  even  these,  every  leaf  that  qnivcti  in  dw 
sun-beam,  and  every  fiower  that  drinks  the  dew  of  heaven,  ia  io 
itself  a  world  of  animated  life. 

'*  Over  the  mighty  whole  watches  One  who  never  sbnaben, 
and  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  prayers  of  hii  children.  He  is 
our  Father ;  his  eye  is  perpetually  upon  oa ;  the  darknew  of  the 
night  cannot  hide  Arom  nim,  he  spieth  out  all  our  ways.  He  vill 
not  overlook  us  in  the  thronged  city;  nor  need  we  fear  to  be  for> 
gotten  in  the  most  solitary  plaoe." 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


Leprosy. — ^There  is,  near  the  walls  of  Morocco, 
about  the  north-west  point,  a  Tillage,  called  the  Vil- 
lage of  Lepers.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  visit  it;  I  mounted 
my  horse,  and  took  two  horse-guards  with  me,  and  my 
own  servant.  We  rode  through  the  lepers'  town;  the 
inhabitants  collected  at  the  doors  of  their  habitations, 
but  did  not  approach  us;  they,  for  the  most  part, 
showed  no  external  disfiguration,  but  were  generally 
sallow.  Some  of  the  young  women  were  very  hand- 
some; they  have,  however,  a  paucity  of  eye-brow, 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  somewhat  incompatible 
with  beauty ;  some  few  had  no  eyebrows  at  all,  which 
completely  destroyed  the  effect  of  their  dark  animated 
eyes.  They  are  obliged  to  wear  a  large  straw  hat, 
with  a  brim  about  nine  inches  wide ;  this  is  their  badge 
qf  separation^  a  token  of  division  betireen  the  clean 
and  the  unclean,  which,  when  seen  from  the  country, 
or  on  the  road,  prevents  any  one  from  having  personal 
contact  with  them.  They  are  allowed  to  beg,  and  ac- 
cordingly are  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  vrith  their 
straw  hat  badge,  and  a  wooden  bowl  before  them  to  re- 
ceive the  charity  of  passengers,  exclaiming,  **  Bestow 
on  me  the  charity  of  God  I  "  <'  All  belongs  to  God ! " 
reminding  the  passenger  that  he  is  a  steward,  and  ac- 
countable for  the  appropriation  of  his  property  ;  that 
he  derives  his  property  from  the  bounty  and  favour  of 
God.  When  any  one  gives  them  money,  they  pro- 
nounce a  blessing  on  him,  as  "  May  God  increase  your 
good,*'  &c. — Jackson* 9  Morocco, 

American  Musquitoes. — ^The  musquitoes  seldom 
annoyed  us  at  mid-day ;  but  when  we  wished  to  enjoy 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  morning  or  evening's  walk, 
they  fastened  on  us  with  their  horrid  stings,  against 
which  we  had  no  defence  except  leather.  By  smoking, 
we  might  indeed  keep  them  at  a  civil  distance  from  our 
noses  and  the  parts  tiiereunto  adjacent;  but  this  was  a 
preventive  which,  if  constantly  practised,  would  have 


in  a  short  time  reduced  our  tobacco  to  a  small  qusntitf* 
The  annoyance  during  our  meals  was  worse.  We 
were  obliged  to  have  an  iron  pot  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  filled  vrith  saw-dust  or  rotten  wood;  which  rab- 
stance,  when  ignited,  produced  a  quantity  of  thick 
smoke  without  flame.  It  eifectually  drove  them  awaj ; 
but  it  was  a  desperate  remedy ;  for  during  tiie  procea 
of  mastication  we  were  nearly  suffocated  from  the 
dense  clouds  of  vapour  by  which  we  were  enveloped. 
In  the  meantime  our  tormentors  hovered  about  the 
doors  and  windows,  watching  the  gradual  dispersion  of 
the  smoke ;  and  the  moment  the  atmosphere  bsenae 
sufficiently  dear,  they  charged  in  from  all  directioBi 
on  our  heads,  necks,  ears,  faces,  and  hands,  from 
whence  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them,  until  i 
fresh  supply  of  saw-dust,  thrown  over  die  dying  em- 
ben,  put  them  once  more  to  flight.  The  horses  also 
suffered  severely  from  these  insects  and  the  horKfliei> 
We  caused  several  fires  of  rotten  wood  to  be  msde  ia 
the  prairie  in  which  they  were  grating,  and  iwtA 
which  they  instinctively  congregated  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  smoke.  Those 
which  had  short  tails  and  cropped  manes  suffered  more 
than  the  others ;  for  with  these  weapons  of  nataie  (of 
which  in  America,  at  all  events,  it  is  cruel  to  depriTe 
them)  they  could  whisk  off  great  numbers  of  the  enemy; 
while  the  cropped  horses,  having  no  such  defence, 
often  had  their  hoofs  and  legs  severely  burned  by 
standing  in  the  fires  to  avoid  the  stings  of  their 
assailants.  I  have  often  observed  the  poor  animsb, 
when  the  smoke  began  to  evaporate,  gallop  up  to  the 
fort,  and  neigh  in  the  most  significant  manner  fort 
fresh  supply  of  damp  f^el ;  and  on  perceiving  the  awn 
appointed  for  that  purpoae  proceed  to  the  diAmt 
fires,  they  followed  them,  and  waited  with  the  msst 
sagacious  patience  until  the  smoke  began  to  deseeoa 
and  disperse  their  tormentom.^Cojr'f  CohtmiiM  Bher, 
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THE   BOATMAN'S  FOUNDLING. 


It  18  a  truth  so  generally  believed  as  to  have 
become  almost  an  axiom,  that  benevolence  always 
meets  with  its  reward.  Indeed,  if  no  other  re- 
ward were  met  with,  the  feelings  it  produces 
were  sufficient;  for  it  is,  as  Scripture  plainly 
declares,  •*  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

It  was  midnight ;  the  busy  hum  of  nature  was 
hushed,  and  the  gentle  breezes  of  summer,  as 
they  kissed  the  soft  waters  of  the  canal,  upsent 
a  feeble  murmur  that  seemed  the  lullaby  of  care. 
The  boat  of  Robert  Edwards  was  sinking  in  one 
of  the  locks  about  ten  miles  from  the  town  of 
B  ,  where  he  resided,  when  suddenly  he 
heard  at  a  distance  a  splashing  and  a  feeble  cry. 
Impelled  by  humanity  as  well  as  curiosity,  he 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  something  white  floating  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  Fearless  of  that  which  was  now,  as 
it  were,  his  native  element,  without  waiting  to 
undress  himself,  he  rushed  in,  and  lifted  up  in  his 
arms  an  infant  child.  Not  knowing  what  route 
the  miscreant  who  had  perpetrated  the  dark  deed 
had  taken,  to  attempt  a  pursuit  would  have  been 
useless  ;  so,  as  his  wife  was  not  blessed  with  any 
children,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  little  unpro- 
tected creature  as  his  own.  Hastening,  there- 
fore, back  to  the  boat,  he  took  off  its  wet  clothes, 
wrapped  it  up  in  a  blanket,  and  laid  it  to  rest 
near  his  cabin  fire. 

Robert  was  not  the  best  nurse  in  the  world ; 
bnt  he  managed  to  keep  his  little  charge  pretty 
quiet  by  feeding  it  w^ith  bread  and  milk,  till  his 
arrival  at  home ;  he  then  presented  it  to  his  wife 
for  her  protection.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  many  women  who  have  no  children  are 
most  partial  to  them;  and  such  was  the  case 
with  Sally  Edwards.  She  received  the  little 
creature  as  a  precious  boon,  and  found  herself 
sufficiently  repaid  for  her  maternal  cAres  by 
watching  its  infantile  antics, 

"  And  those  quick  burBts  of  joj,  those  glances  hright, 
Those  gentle  gleams  of  the  half-risen  sun 
Upon  the  young  horizon  of  its  hrow, 
Those  smiles  that  seemed  reflections  of  her  own, 
So  fond,  so  tender,  which  she  sometimes  met. 
When  waking  from  its  rosy,  peaceful  sleep. 
It  upward  fondly  turned  its  azure  eyes, 
Like  planets  toward  their  suns,  to  catch  the  light 
That  flowed  from  hers." 

Henry,  for  that  was  the  name  they  gave  the 
young  foundling,  soon  grew  a  fine  boy,  and  was 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  dutiful  attention  to 
his  foster-parents  as  many  children  are  for  their 
want  of  it  to  those  who  have  still  farther  claims 
on  their  regard.  At  an  early  age  he  was  put  to 
a  Sabbath-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
gained  the  respect  of  his  teachers  for  his  good 
behaviour  and  attention ;  and  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  (as  near  as  they  were  able  to  calcu- 
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late,)  he   occasionally  accompanied  his  foster- 
father  with  the  boat. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  voyages  that  the 
mind  of  the  lad  seemed  one  evening  unusually 
lost  in  thought;  and  the  pained  eye  of  his  pro- 
tector perceived,  or  thought  he  could  perceive, 
a  great  depression  of  spirits.  In  vain  he  pointed 
out  to  him  the  beauties  of  the  scenery ;  in  vain 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  gambols  of  the 
fishes,  as  they  leaped  up  exulting  in  the  air. 
Unusual  gloom  overspread  his  fair  countenance, 
and  the  waters  of  his  eye  looked  dim. 

"  Father,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  do  you 
think  we  shall  go  to  heaven?" 

"  I  hope  so,  my  lad,"  replied  Edwards,  *•  but 
what  made  you  ask  that  question?" 

"  Because,"  he  returned,  "  teacher  told  me  last 
Sunday,  that  those  what  want  to  go  to  heaven 
should  walk  in  the  way  there ;  and,  above  all 
things,  pray  to  God." 

"  And  so  they  should,  my  lad,"  answered 
Robert,  with  somewhat  of  an  involuntary  tremor. 

"  And  why  not  you  pray,  father,**  said  the 
boy;  "and  pray  for  me  too?" 

These  words,  spoken  in  the  sweetest  simpli- 
city, touched  the  very  soul  of  the  boatman.  The 
kind  attentions  of  Henry,  and  his  constant  fulfil- 
ment of  his  commands,  brought  home  to  his 
thoughts  his  own  neglect  of  that  Father  who  had 
constantly  supplied  him  with  all  that  he  needed. 
The  sun,  at  that  moment  sinking  behind  the 
western  hills,  reminded  him  that  the  sunset  of 
his  existence  was  at  hand.  He  burst  into  tears ; 
and  while  the  arms  of  the  child  were  twined 
fondly  round  his  neck,  sunk  upon  his  knees  in 
fervent  prayer. 

The  distant  landscape  was  immersed  next 
morning  in  the  brilliance  of  the  rising  sun,  and 
looked,  to  the  rapt  eye  of  the  saint,  like  the  new 
Jerusalem  descending  in  its  glory  from  on  high. 
The  eye  of  young  Henry  was  lit  with  its  usual 
vivacity  on  his  waking  from  the  dreams  of  night. 
Robert  requested  him  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  teachers, 
and  knelt  down  with  him  to  prayer — a  practice 
which,  though  begun  in  a  moment  of  peculiar 
excitement,  he  carried  on,  whenever  he  was  able, 
till  the  day  of  his  departure  from  this  world. 
The  confidence  of  the  apostle  was  not  vain.  He 
who  beg^nneth  a  good  work  in  the  heart  of  man, 
carries  it  forward  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  few  words  which  the  child  had  spoken  so 
simply  in  his  ear  had  sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  boatman ;  and  both  were  eventually  led  to 
Him  whose  arms  are  ever  open  to  receive  the 
returning  sinner. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  brought  its  changes :  the 
foster-father  fell  ill,  and  Henry,  then  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  attend  (for  a  few 
2  X 
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times  he  hoped)  the  boat  in  his  stead.  But  the 
death-warrant  of  the  old  man  was  sealed  by  the 
Eternal,  and  the  angels  were  commissioned  to 
bear  his  happy  spirit  to  a  place  of  rest. 

The  heart-broken  youth  had  already  gone 
three  voyages  by  himself,  when,  on  retoming 
from  the  last  of  them,  he  found  the  saviour  and 
protector  of  his  life  sinking  beneath  the  strokes 
of  mortality,  and  she  who  had  rocked  the  cradle 
of  his  in&ncy  weeping  beside  him. 

'<  Thank  God  1"  exclaimed  the  dying  man  as 
he  entered,  "  I  behold  thee  then  once  more,  my 
child,  my  darling  child.  O,  blessed  be  those 
lips  that  first  taught  me  the  way  of  salvation ! 
and  blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  who  gave  to  me  such  an  inestimable 
treasure  I  I  leave  thy  mother  with  thee.  He 
who  has  sealed  thee  as  a  jewel  of  his  own  will 
teach  thee  thy  duty  towards  her." 

"  My  father !  my  more  than  father  I"  exclaimed 
Henry— he  could  say  no  more.  He  grasped 
the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and  sinking 
on  his  knees,  bathed  it  with  tears. 

Sally  wept  aloud.  Robert  Edwards  alone,  in 
the  prospect  of  approaching  dissolution,  was  un- 
moved, and  calmly  rebuked  them  for  thenr  sor- 
row. *'  Mourn  not,"  he  cried,  *'  as  those  who 
have  no  hope.  Have  ye  not  heard  that  there  is 
a  resttirectioo  from  the  grave?     Have  ye  not 


heard  that  they  who  are  alive  and  remain  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  those 
which  are  asleep,  who  first  shall  rise  to  meet 
him  in  the  air.  The  days  of  my  pilgrimage  are 
almost  over;  but  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  though  worms  after  my  flesh 
devour  this  body,  he  shall  raise  it  again  to  reign 
with  him  for  ever. 

*■  Tbe  vorid  recedes,  it  ditappears, 
HcsTcii  c^MDt  OB  my  cyet,  my  on 

With  aoands  aer^^ie  ring. 
Lend,  lend  your  wings,  1  moant,  I  flj, 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory ! 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting!' 

*  Thanks  be  to  God  that  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  T  " 

"  My  father  I  O  my  father ! "  exclaimed  Heory, 
may  the  God  of  all  grace  and  mercy"— tears 
again  choked  his  utterance ;  he  sobbed  violeotly, 
and  Sally,  sinking  on  her  knees  beside  hiiB, 
seemed  swallowed  up  in  grief. 

The  old  man  himself  was  moved;  he  shed 
tears ;  but  that  momentary  burst  of  feeliog  was 
too  much  for  his  weakened  frame:  the  pangs  of 
death  gat  h<^d  upon  him ;  he  cast  an  afiectionate 
look  at  his  wife,  another  at  his  child,  and  fer- 
vently exclaiming,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,"  expired  vrithout  a  groan. 

J.R. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE» 

AUTHOR    OP    THE    "AGE    OP    REASON." 


CBAPTSB  II. 


It  was  in  America,  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  Paine 
were  developed,  and  that  he  wrote  the  most 
popular  and  least  noxious  of  his  works. 

As  this  memoir  is  not  designed  to  exhibit  the 
political  opinions  of  its  subject,  or  to  follow  him 
in  the  stormy  career  of  anarchy  and  revolution, 
his  writings  and  his  conduct  during  this  period 
will  be  only  so  far  noticed  as  they  discover  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  heart  in  reference  to  the 
genius  and  spurit  of  Christianity,  and  as  they 
prepared  him  to  beoome  the  author  of  a  work  so 
detestable  and  dangerous  as  the  '*  Age  of  Kea« 
son."  To  deny  the  writer  of  "  Common  Sense," 
the  **  Crisis,"  and  the  **  Rights  of  Man,"  talents 
of  a  very  superior  order,  would  be  an  act  of  the 
silliest  ii\|ustiee.  These  productions  are  unques- 
tionably written  with  great  power  of  intellect, 
and  great  dexterity  of  management.  They  are 
exactly  suited  to  an  agitated  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  are  acjmirably  calculated  to  rivet  the 
attention  and  to  control  the  judgment  of  the 
BMiltitode,  as  they  ju»t  awake  to  a  sense  of  poli- 
tical wrongs. 


Their  tendency  is  not  to  reform,  but  to  eradi- 
cate, to  alter  the  very  substance  of  existing 
governments,  to  get  rid  of  all  their  essential 
good,  as  well  as  of  all  the  accidental  evil  annexed 
to  them.  They  aim  not  to  improve,  but  to 
destroy.  They  magnify  and  exaggerate  the 
acknowledged  evils  of  ancient  establishments. 
They  even  transfer  the  fiinlts  of  human  nalore 
from  the  mass  of  mankind  to  these  establish- 
ments. They  call  for  a  total  revolution  in  eyery 
country  where  there  is  a  monarch  and  an  aristo- 
cracy, and  propose,  with  an  air  of  confidence,— 
as  if  politick  constitutions  were  as  easily  formed 
out  of  the  elements  of  anarchy  as  they  arc  in^ 
and  exhibited  on  paper, — that  the  people  should 
first  will  their  disenthialment,  and  then  'vamt- 
diately  proceed  to  harmonise  the  chaos,  and 
legislate  for  themselves.  The  polittciao  «bo 
values  himself  on  the  following  dogma,  as  a  new 
discovery  in  political  sdiexKe,  ought  surely  to  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  visionary, 
dropped  down  from  the  regions  of  Utopia,  or 
rather  as  a  demon  of  evil,  sent  up  on  an  embassy 
of  mischief  from  the  bottomless  pit:-—* 

vmtera  have  so  confounded  sodetf 
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with  government,  as  to  make  little  or  no  distinct 
lion  between  them,  whereas,  they  are  not  only 
different,  but  have  different  origins.  Society  is 
produced  by  our  wants,  government  by  our  wick- 
edness ;  society,  in  every  state,  is  a  blessing,  but 
government,  even  in  its  best  state,  is  but  a 
necessi^  evil." 

This  is  the  keystone  of  Paine*s  mighty  arch 
of  political  principles,  it  is  the  genn  of  his 
"Rights  of  Man;**  it  is  the  original  sin  which 
taints  and  perverts  all  the  children  of  his  prolific 
brain;  and  as  it  is  a  fundamental  error,  it  is 
fatal  to  his  whole  system.  A  man  who  under- 
stood the  subject  would  have  said,  society  is  the 
union  of  all  for  the  safety  of  every  one  ;  happi- 
ness is  the  end  of  this  union,  and  government 
is  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 
Government  and  society  being  thus  parts  of  one 
whole,  and  being  thus  directed  to  the  same  end, 
have  the  same  origin,  and  cannot,  without  each 
other,  exist.  Government  defines  and  embodies 
all  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  and  brings 
them  to  aet,  with  all  its  sanctions,  upon  society ; 
and  so  far  from  contemplating  the  best  govern- 
ment as  a  necessary  evil,  we  may  recognise  in  it 
all  the  glories  with  which  the  venerable  Hooker 
has  invested  the  abstract  principle  of  law :  "  Of 
law,  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than 
that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from 
her  power;  both  angels,  and  men,  and  creatures, 
of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  dif- 
ferent sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy." 

Having  accomplished,  as  he  vainly  supposed, 
a  great  design  in  America,  he  sailed,  in  April, 
1787,  from  the  United  States,  for  France,  to 
mingle  with  and  to  increase  the  pent-up  elements 
of  revolution,  which  were  then  just  ready  to 
burst  forth  with  volcanic  fury  upon  that  ill-fated 
country.  From  France  he  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, in  September,  1787,  where  he  continued 
writing  and  publishing  upon  every  topic  likely 
to  harass  government,  and  to  inflame  the  public 
mind,  till  the  year  1792.  He  was  hailed  by  the 
discontented  and  turbulent  as  their  apostle.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  designated  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  human  race;  it  was  certain, 
however,  that  he  professed  to  be  the  friend  of 
every  man,  and  the  willing  and  unrewarded  ser- 
vant of  all.  His  admirers  have  dwelt  with  ludi- 
crous complacency  on  what  they  term  the  manly 
and  generous  disinterestedness  which  he  evinced 
in  the  disposal  of  hb  literary  property.  Indeed. 
it  was  his  frequent  boast,  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  derive  the  profit  of  a  shUling  from  his 
numerous  works,  which  he  wrote  solely  for  the 
good  of  oppressed  mankind.  Tti'ts  is  his  pub- 
lished deelmtioit  to  Ihe  world ;  let  us  see  what 


were  his  secret  views  and  expectations,  and  how 
facts  disprove  the  one  and  corroborate  the  other. 
In  a  confidential  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Mr.  King,  and  which  Cobbett,  by  some 
means,  procured  and  printed,  this  is  his  truly 
patriotic  and  disinterested  language  i-^ 

'*  Dbab  Kino, 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  these  many  years 
that  surprised  and  hurt  me  more  than  the  senti- 
ments you  published  in  the  '  Courtly  Herald,* 
the  twelfth  of  December,  signed  'John  King, 
Egham-Lodge.'  You  have  gone  back  from  all 
you  ever  said.  You  used  to  complain  of  abuses 
as  well  as  me,  and  wrote  your  opinions  on  them 
in  free  terms.  What,  then,  means  this  sudden 
attachment  to  kings  ?  this  fondness  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  hatred  of  the  French  ?  If 
you  mean  to  curry  favour  by  aiding  your  govern- 
ment, you  are  mistaken ;  they  never  recompense 
those  who  serve  it ;  they  buy  off  those  who  can 
annoy  it,  and  let  the  good  that  is  rendered  it  be 
its  own  reward.  Believe  me.  King,  more  is  to 
be  obtained  by  cherishing  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
people  than  by  subduing  it.  Follow  my  for- 
tunes, and  I  will  be  answerable  that  you  shall 
make  your  own. 

"  Thomas  Paine. 
"*  Paris,  Jan.  3,  1793." 

Here  the  mask  completely  drops  off;  and 
what  is  the  evidence  of  facts  ? 

"  I  did  not,**  says  the  hypocrite  in  the  second 
part  of  what  he  calls  the  **  Rights  of  Man,"—"  I 
did  not,  at  my  first  setting  out  in  public  life,  turn 
my  thoughts  on  subjects  of  government  from 
motives  of  self-interest;  and  my  conduct,  from 
that  moment  to  this,  proves  the  fact.** 

Long  before  the  publication  of  this  last-quoted 
performance,  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  in  America,  ex« 
pressly  as  a  reward  for  the  service  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  rendered  to  the  colonies,  by 
the  writing  of  "  Common  Sense,"  and  the  *'  Cri- 
sis;'* and  though  his  conduct  in  this  office  made 
it  imperious  on  his  employers  to  dismiss  him  for 
ever  from  their  confidence,  in  the  year  1785,  he 
procured  from  congress,  "  by  much  importunity,** 
says  Mr.  Cheetham,  three  thousand  dollars;  from 
Pennsylvania,  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  from  the 
opulent  and  more  liberal  state  of  New- York,  the 
confiscated  estate  of  Mr.  Davoe,  valued  at  not 
less  than  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  And 
not  contented  with  this  remuneration,  many  years 
afterwards  he  set  up  a  visionary  claim  to  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  congress,  as  a  compensatioa 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  visit  to  France,  which 
he  undertook  without  any  appointment  from  the 
government  of  America,  and  without  achieving 
any  thing  for  the  good  of  his  adopted  country. 
Congress  frowned  with  indignation  upon  the 
mercenary  wretch  who  could  thus  ungmtefuUy 
2x2 
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forget  their  former  kindness,  and  coldly  resisted 
his  application,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful 
threat  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
them.  The  following  paragraphs  from  his  letters 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
will  exhibit  his  disinterestedness  in  a  very 
amiable  point  of  view. 

The  generous  services  to  which  he  alludes 
were  publishing  "  Common  Sense,"  the  various 
numbers  of  the  **  Crisis,"  and  a  few  other  pam- 
phlets, all  of  which  might  have  been  written  in 
a  few  months,  and  when  bound  together,  form 
but  a  slender  octavo  volume.  He  had  already 
received  for  these  performances  the  sums  and  the 
estate  before  mentioned.  Thus,  then,  he  writes 
to  his  liberal  benefactors : — 

"It  will  be  convenient  to  me  to  know  what 
congress  will  decide  on,  because  it  will  deter- 
mine me  whether,  after  so  many  years  of  gene- 
rous services,  and  that  in  the  most  perilous  times, 
and  after  seventy  years  of  age,  I  shall  continue 
in  this  country,  or  offer  my  services  to  some 
other  country.  It  will  not  be  to  England,  un- 
less there  should  be  a  revolution. 

"  Tlie  explanation  I  sent  to  the  committee 
respecting  a  resolve  of  the  old  congress  while 
they  sat  at  New  York,  should  be  known  to  con- 
gress ;  but  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  the  committee 
keep  every  thing  to  themselves,  and  do  nothing. 
If  my  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  claims  for  the  purpose  of  losing  it,  it  is  un- 
manly policy.  After  so  many  years  of  service, 
my  heart  grows  cold  towards  America." 

Paine  was  the  subject  of  many  base  appetites, 
but  his  ruling  passions  were  vanity,  ingratitude, 
and  revenge.  When  writing  on  American  affairs, 
every  thing  good  and  great  either  originated 
with  him,  or  was  carried  forward  by  his  wisdom 
and  zeal.  Though  no  more  than  a  private  secre- 
tary, he  styled  himself,  in  the  title-pages  of  his 
subsequent  publications,  "  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  Congress  during  the  American  war."« 

In  September,  1 792,  after  he  had  resided  long 
enough  in  England  to  provoke,  by  his  seditious 
writings,  a  prosecution  from  the  attorney  general, 
he  was  opportunely  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  convention  of  France.  This  inflated 
his  vanity  to  the  highest  degree,  and  he  con- 
ceived himself  nothing  less  than  a  demi-god 
among  men.  Delighted  with  this  honour,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  assembly  of  revolutionists 
and  infidels,  till  proscribed  and  imprisoned  by 
Robespierre. 

In  his  confinement  he  was  attacked  by  dis- 
eiise,  the  effect  of  a  long-continued  habit  of 
inebriation ;  and  would  have  perished  in  cap- 
tivity, but  for  the  humane  and  judicious  atten- 

*  American  indq)endeiico,  it  leeins,  was  exclusively  his 
work.  This  is  his  modest  account  of  himself  in  the  *'  Age 
of  Reason  :  **  I  \(Tote  ^  Common  Sense  *  the  Utter  end  of 
1775,  and  published  it  the  first  of  Januvy,  1776;  inde- 
pendence WiS  declared  the  fourth  of  July  foUow.ng." 


tion  of  Mr.  Bond,  an  Englishman,  who  wts  incar- 
cerated for  the  foul  crime  of  confiding  in  Ftrench 
hospitality.  The  medical  skill  of  Mr.  Bond 
renovated  the  health  of  his  companion,  who, 
being  sufficiently  restored  to  resume  his  studies, 
employed  the  first  hours  of  his  convalescence  io 
preparing  for  the  press  the  first  part  of  his  "  Age 
of  Reason."  The  sadden  downfal  of  Robo- 
pierre  reinstated  Paine  in  his  former  dignity  as 
member  of  the  convenUon.  Thus  elevated  to 
power,  and  owing,  as  he  did,  his  very  life  to  the 
assiduity  and  skill  of  Mr.  Bond,  it  will  scaicelf 
be  believed,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  be 
left  his  benefactor  in  the  dungeon,  and  though 
importuned,  neglected  to  make  a  single  effort  to 
obtain  his  liberation.  Of  his  vanity  we  hare 
spoken ;  here  was  an  instance  of  his  base  ingra- 
titude ;  and  what  I  have  next  to  record  exhibits 
in  him  a  disgraceful  union  of  ingratitiide  and 
revenge.  To  general  Washington  he  was  under 
greater  obligations  than  to  any  man  on  earth. 
To  his  kind  interposition  he  was  indebted  for 
the  bounty  of  congress  ;  and  at  his  table  he  was 
supported  when  he  was  homeless  and  fiiendless; 
yet  because  the  general  declined  to  attempt 
what  he  could  not  consistently  undertake  in  hb 
behalf,  impelled  by  furious  revenge,  and  unmind- 
ful of  all  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  thus 
assails  his  generous  friend  and  patron :  "  As  to 
you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private  friendship,  and  a 
hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  be  puziled 
to  decide  whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an 
impostor ; .  whether  you  have  abaindoned  good 
principles,  or  whether  you  ever  had  any."  At 
the  same  period  he  wrote  the  fbllowing  epi- 
gram: - 

**  Take  from  the  mine  the  hardest,  roaghest  atone, 
It  needs  no  fashion,  it  is  Washington ; 
But  if  you  chisel,  let  your  strokes  be  rode, 
And  on  his  breast  engrave  *  Ingratitude.*" 

About  this  time  the  French  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  try  and  execute  their  king.  Paine 
protested  against  a  sanguinary  sentence,  and  re- 
commended perpetual  banishment  Yet,  though 
his  proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn,  he  con- 
tinued to  sit  with  regicides  and  murderers.  He 
even  made  a  speech  commending  a  paper  con- 
stitution submitted  to  this  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane assembly,  in  which  he  virulently  abused 
the  principles  and  plan  of  the  American  goirem- 
ment,  which  he  had  in  former  instances,  and  in 
all  his  publications,  applauded,  as  the  only  per- 
fect model  of  a  constitution  upon  earth.  It  was 
about  this  period  his  friend  King  addressed  to 
him  the  following  remonstrance : — 

"  *  If  the  French  kill  their  king,  it  will  be  a 
signal  for  my  departure,  for  I  will  not  abide 
amongst  such  sanguinary  men.'  These,  Mr. 
Paine,  were  your  words  at  our  last  meeting;  y<' 
after  this  you  are  not  only  with  them,  but  tkc 
chief  modeller  of  their  new  eonstitutkw,  *»i«<* 
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on  principles  so  heterogeneous  and  inconsistent, 
so  hypothetical  and  contradictory,  as  shows  me, 
that  provided  your  theories  obtain  fame,  you  are 
indifferent  how  the  people  may  be  disappointed 
in  the  practice  of  them." 

We  have  now  conducted  the  hero  of  our  tale 
to  an  important  era  in  his  literary  and  moral 
history.  The  politician  now  becomes  a  theolo- 
^n.  He  relieved  the  tedium  of  imprisonment 
by  putting  together  his  thoughts  on  religion. 
He  apprehended  himself  to  be  every  moment  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  and 
every  time  he  heard  the  creaking  of  the  door  of 
his  dungeon,  he  expected  to  be  led  forth  to  the 
guillotine.  He  had  not  a  Bible  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  but  he  had  received  a  Christian  education ; 
he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with 
Christians,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  holy  book.  He  reflects  on  its 
well-remembered  pages;  it  has  been  his  guide 
and  polar  star  amidst  the  darkness  and  storms  of 
his  feverish  being,  and  now  its  cheering  light  is 
thrown  upon  a  scene  of  beauty  and  glory  in 
which  he  is  shortly  to  recreate  his  wearied  spirit 


The  angel  of  mercy  is  identified  in  his  ima^a- 
tion  with  the  messenger  of  death,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  scaffold  vanish  before  the  benignant  splen- 
dors of  the  crown  with  which  the  ministering 
spirits  of  the  Christian  patriot  and  martyr  long 
to  invest  his  honoured  brow.  O  that  this  were 
more  than  a  bright  illusion !  Alas  I  the  wretched 
captive,  darting  his  keen,  malignant  eye  through 
the  gloom  of  this  antichamber  to  the  grave,  is 
neither  Christian,  patriot,  nor  martyr.  Having 
spent  his  life  in  labouring  to  dethrone  the  mo- 
narchs  of  earth,  and  to  shiver  the  frame  of  civil 
society  to  atoms,  he  now  regards,  with  convul« 
sive  rage  and  vengeance,  the  thrones,  the  prince- 
doms, the  orders,  and  the  royalties  of  heaven. 
The  agents  of  darkness  eagerly  hover  round  him, 
and  a  black  inspiration  pours  its  unhallowed  and 
pestiferous  afflatus  on  a  head  and  heart  the 
fittest  instruments  of  satanic  delusion  and  malice 
that  were  ever  conjoined  in  one  being  since  the 
days  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute that  being  the  connecting  link  in  the 
moral  chain  which  unites  the  human  with  an 
infernal  nature. 


THE  POET'S  HYMN  OP  PRAISE. 


Eternal  God  I  thy  presence  we  behold 

In  all  thy  works — ^in  river,  land,  or  sea, 
Where  boiuuUog  waves  since  Time's  first  birth  have 
rolled. 
Charming  the  soul  with  deep  sublimity : 
I  hear  thee  in  the  summer's  sighing  gale, 
And  view  thee  in  the  peaceful,  slumbering  vale. 
I  praise  thee,  O  my  God ! 

Thou  art  where  Andes  rear  their  giant  forms, 

Capped  with  an  everlasting  snow-wreathed  crown ; 

Home  of  the  clouds,  and  cradle  of  the  storms, 
That  o'er  the  land  with  sullen  darkness  frown : 

In  the  deep  mountain-stream's  impetuous  fall, 

Rocks  call  to  floods,  and  floods  to  mountains  call, 
To  praise  thee,  O  my  God  1 

Thon  form'dst  the  world,  and  madest  man  to  dwell 

A  humble  denizen  on  earth  below, 
Yet  lord  o'er  all,  as  holy  records  tell, 

Fraught  with  deep  inspiration's  sacred  glow : 
For  mines  of  wealth,  a  rich  unbounded  store. 
Gifts  from  that  land  where  angel-bands  adore, 

I  praise  thee,  O  my  God  I 

Swift  at  thy  word  the  blazing  star  of  day 

Springs  from  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  night ; 

Chases  the  mountain  mists  and  clouds  away, 
And  yields  to  earth  his  glad  refulgent  light ; 

That  thou  hast  given  to  man  his  quickening  rays, 

My  sool  shall  speak  her  mighty  Maker's  praise  : 
I  praise  thee,  O  my  God  I 

That  thou  hast  given  the  fanning,  balmy  gale, 
And  made  the  lucid  streamlet  softly  glide ; 

Hast  formed  the  peaceful  haunt — the  silent  vale, 
The  leafy  grove,  the  mountain's  grassy  side  ; 

And  bid  the  verdant  scenes  of  earth  arise, 

A  glorious  Eden  'neath  the  azure  skies : 

I  praise  thee,  O  my  God  1 

Thou  to  the  flower  hast  given  its  beauteous  form, 
Its  scented  fragrance — its  alluring  hue ; 

Bnlest  the  whirlwind,  ridest  on  the  storm, 
Speak'st  in  the  thunder ;  in  the  heaven's  blue 


Thou,  Lord !  art  seen ;  o'er  all  thy  foot  hath  trod ; 
"  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God :" 
I  praise  thee,  O  my  God  1 

That  thou  hast  made  my  soul  rejoice,  and  feel 
The  raptures  of  devotion's  holy  flame ; 

That  thou  hast  Uught  me  with  delight  to  kneel, 
And  o£fer  homage  to  thy  sacred  name ; 

That  I  have  felt  the  peace  thy  Spirit  brings. 

Unbought  by  richest  gems  of  eastern  kings, 

I  praise  thee,  O  my  God  I 

That  thou  didst  look  from  heaven  with  pitying  eye 
When  earth  was  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  sin : 

That  Jesus'  spirit  groaned  on  Calvary, 
Redeeming  grace  for  guilty  man  to  win ; 

That  thou,  within  the  realms  of  light  above. 

Wilt  crown  us  with  thy  everlasting  love, 

I  praise  thee,  O  my  God  1 

Long  as  life  beats  within  this  mortal  frame. 
To  thee,  O  God,  my  grateful  song  I'll  raise ; 

Welcome  reproaches,  and  all  earth  calls  shame. 
If  to  thy  glory  shall  redound  the  praise : 

If  thou  art  mine,  and  heaven  my  future  rest, 

No  sorrow  shall  disturb  my  peaceful  breast : 

I  praise  thee,  O  my  God  I 

Earth*s  fleeting  joys  are  formed  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Gliding  ephemeras  of  a  hasty  hour, 
Cradled  in  sin,  and  washed  in  guilt's  big  tears. 

That,  torrent-like,  their  watery  deluge  pour : 
O  I  may  I  seek  enduring  joys  on  high. 
Where  streams  of  bliss  shall  roll  eternally, 

And  praise  thee,  O  my  God ! 

And  when  relieved  of  all  this  sin  and  shame 

I  feel  below,  and  to  the  heavens  above 
I've  winged  my  flight,  thy  ever  glorious  name 

I'll  praise,  and  chaunt  a  Saviour's  dying  love ; 
And  in  sublimer  strains  of  melody, 
Hymn  to  the  golden  harps  his  grace  so  free, 

And  praise  thee,  O  »y  God  I 
T.  W.  A. 
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A  LEAP  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF  EHRENBREITSTEIN. 


Oic  the  banls  of  the  fidr  Rhine,  opposite  the 
town  of  Coblentz,  and  close  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  stands  a  lofty  rock, 
crowned  by  the  shattered  ruins  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein.  This  once  impregnable  fortress,  with  its 
varied  fortunes  and  magnificent  locality,  has  be- 
come so  familiar  to  us  by  means  of  "  Tours," 
**  Views,*  &c.,  as  to  need  no  description.  Its 
image,  frowning  over  the  waves  of  that  exulting 
and  abounding  river,  which  nobly  foams  and 
flows  at  the  base,  and  its  shattered  wall,  "  black 
with  the  miner's  blast,"  is  present  to  every  one. 
The  remembrances  induced  by  the  sight  of  the 
dismantled  fortress  are  of  a  character  peculiarly 
affecting  and  tragic ;  and  the  scenes  of  suffering 
included  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  blockade  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  have  few  parallels  in  the  annals 
of  war.  In  the  course  of  the  campaigns  imme-> 
diately  following  the  French  revolution,  this 
castle  experienced,  on  several  occasions,  the 
vicisdtudes  of  war,  and  more  than  once  ex- 
changed its  possessors  by  force,  stratagem,  or 
capitulation.  In  1797  it  endured  a  close  siege 
for  eighteen  months,  terminated  only  by  the 
peace  of  Leobeo,  which  transferred  it  from  the 
elector  of  Mayence  to  French  mastery.  On  this 
occasion,  colonel  Faber  was  its  brave  and  reso- 
lute commandant;  and  determined,  with  his 
veteran  garrison,  to  abide  the  event  of  the  siege, 
for  which  he  was  well  prepared  as  to  means  of 
defence.  The  excavated  galleries  and  bomb- 
proof walls  of  Ehrenbreitstein  bade  defiance  to 
the  enemy;  but  a  sorer  foe  lurked  within  her 
walls  than  force  or  firaud,  and  not  many  days 
had  passed  before  the  governor  appointed  a  more 
economical  distribution  of  provision,  in  order  to 
avert,  as  long  as  possible,  the  dreaded  evil  of 
famine.  Among  the  fated  inmates  of  the  castle 
were  Count  D'Aubigny,  his  lovely  wife,  and  their 
child,  the  blooming  Eugene.  They  had  sought 
safety  in  emigration  during  the  reign  of  tenor  in 
Paris,  and  had  quitted  their  residence  in  that 
city,  and  the  unquiet  scenes  of  their  native  land, 
until  more  peaceful  times.  Now  too  hastily 
attempting  a  return  to  their  loved  home,  they 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man government,  and  their  passports  proving 
unsatisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  Coblentz,  the 
noble  prisoners  were  transferred  to  Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and  there  detained  as  valuable  hostages. 
Count  D'Aubigny  felt  the  peculiar  severity  of 
his  }ot  in  thus  being  captured  at  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  his  own  country ;  detained  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  and  shut  within  these  guarded  walls 
by  his  own  friends,  who  were,  without  unfriendly 
intentions,  to  prove  the  means  of  the  severest 
suffering  to  him  and  his  unfortunate  family. 
'  But  he  dreaded  most  the  threatened  evils  of  the 
siege  for  his  gentle  Eveline  and  darling  child. 


He  pleaded  for  permission  to  send  them  QDder  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Coblentz,  while  he  remained  and 
shared  the  lot  of  the  garrison ;  he  asked  not  for 
liberty  even  for  them,  but  only  a  change  in  their 
place  of  imprisonment,  that  they  might  not  incur 
the  risk  of  the  most  horrible  of  deaths. 

The  sturdy  Faber  denied  the  suit.  ''The 
lady's  tongue,*  said  he,  "  is  not  to  be  trusted ; 
she  will  betray  our  present  destitute  condition. 
She  and  her  son  must  share  our  fare  and  our 
famine ;  and  when  the  provisions  fail,  as  fail  they 
will  ere  I  yield  the  fortress,  periiaps  tiie  know- 
ledge  of  a  lady's  sufferings  may  dispose  your 
gallant  countrymen  to  come  more  readily  to 
terms." 

D'Aubigny  returned  to  the  apartment  of  his 
countess,  who  already  guessed  the  terrible  truth. 
Her  mind  was  as  firm,  her  character  as  elerated, 
and  her  love  as  ^thful,  as  her  dispo^tion  was 
feminine  and  gentle,  and  she  strove  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her  agonised  husband,  whispefing 
words  of  hope  which  she  hardly  felt.  The  cop 
of  woe  from  which  the  tender  mother  and  heroic 
wife  shrunk  not  on  her  own  account,  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  dnuned  to  its  last  most  bitter  dregi, 
and  every  day  brought  an  increase  of  suffering. 
beneath  which  the  firmest  soldier  quailed.  The 
frail  and  delicate  boy,  ill  prepared  by  his  eaiefol 
and  luxurious  training  to  bear  such  trials,  was 
the  first  to  sink ;  and  his  agonised  parents  sav 
his  cheek  fade,  his  laughing  eye  become  dim, 
and  his  step  bound  less  playfully  over  the  court- 
yard, and  they  gazed  mournfully  op  each  other, 
and  on  their  drooping  blossom. 

The  count  took  Eveline's  hand  and  said, 
«  Could  I,  my  loved  wife,  could  I  have  believed 
when  I  sought  your  heart  in  scenes  of  festal 
gaiety  and  wealth,  that  I  should  only  win  it  to 
share  in  the  horrors  of  such  a  destiny,  or  could 
I  have  dreamed,  when  I  first  looked  on  my 
child's  lace,  that  I  should  live  to  wish  him  un- 
born rather  than  see  him  perish  thus  slowly  wA 
horribly," 

•*  Hush  I  D'Aubigny,"  said  his  gentle  wife, 
"  repine  not;  we  are  still  the  objects  of  the  lore 
and  care  of  a  merciful  Ood,  and  he  will  soon 
give  us  freedom  and  happiness,  if  not  on  earth, 
in  the  world  of  enjoyment  above.  But.  see! 
our  boy  sleeps;  let  us  cherish  his  repose;  it  will 
win  him  a  few  minutes  firom  hunger." 

"  Nq,  mamma,  I  cannot  sleep,"  sud  »h«  ^ 
guid  voice  of  the  little  Eugene. 

The  count  took  up  the  emaciated  child  m  his 
arms,  and  forced  his  wi^y  to  colonel  Faber,  ex- 
claimmg,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  **  hoA  on 
my  boy ;  he  is  my  only  child.  If  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  man,  pity  him  before  it  is  too  lat«i 
send  him  away  from  Ehrenbreitstein.* 

"  I  cannot/'  reptied  Faber  resolutely,  *bw 
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bis  eye  glistened  with  a  tear  of  sympallif  as  he 
spoke  $  **  I  am  responsible  to  flty  country  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  tnut  which  she  has  given  me. 
Your  child  shall  have  my  share  of  provision ;  but 
my  duty  sternly  forbids  your  request,  I  cannot, 
air,  I  cannot  grant  it." 

"Do  not  weep»  dear  papa,"  murmured  the 
chOd ;  "  I  never  saw  you  weep  before.  I  shall 
soon  be  better.  I  will  eat  what  we  can  still 
procure.     O,  do  not  weep,  dear  papa.** 

With  an  effort  mighty  at  his  age,  did  the  little 
Eugene  force  himself  to  share  the  loathsome 
moraels  scantily  doled  out  to  the  starving  garri* 
son.  The  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses  had  long 
been  exhausted,  and  were  now  vainly  sought  as 
the  highest  luxuries.  Many  of  the  troops  had 
already  perished ;  and  the  fair  young  mother  and 
her  boy  showed,  by  their  failing  strength  and 
tremulous  voices,  that  they  were  soon  about  to 
follow.  Again  the  wretched  father  and  husband 
attempted  to  aove  the  governor,  who  continued 
inexorable ;  and  becoming  almost  frantic  by  re- 
peated denials  of  his  request,  was  ordered  to 
solitary  confinement.  '*  A  merciful  punishment," 
asdd  Faber,  "  since  the  unfortunate  man  will  now 
be  spared  the  misery  of  looking  on  sufferings 
which  he  cannot  alleviate." 

Deprived  of  the  society  of  her  husband,  the 
last  resource  of  her  wretchedness,  the  only  solace 
in  her  deep  anguish,  the  countess  and  her  little 
8on  remained  in  a  lonely  chamber  in  the  loftiest 
tower  of  the  fortress,  and  with  longing  eyes  and 
yearning  hearts  looked  out  on  the  free  waters  of 
the  Rhine  that  sparkled  brightly  as  they  flowed, 
eight  hundred  feet  below  the  walls  of  their  pri- 
son. The  glad  sunshine  streamed  through  the 
narrow  slits  which  afforded  them  light  and  air, 
and  from  which  they  could  see  the  white  city  of 
Coblentz  glittering  among  the  trees  on  the  oppo> 
site  side  of  the  river.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
to  look  upon ;  but  the  mental  anguish  the  mother 
endured  as  she  gazed  upon  her  boy,  and  thought 
shudderingly  of  the  husband  who  had  been  torn 
from  her  side,  and  who  was  wont  to  soothe  her 
in  her  sorrows,  prevented  her  from  deriving  the 
pleasure  she  was  accustomed  to  experience  when 


beholding  the  glories  of  nature  and  the  produc- 
tions of  art. 

Hour  after  hour  slowly  waned  away,  the  still- 
ness of  their  apartment  broken  only  by  the 
hoarse  mingled  sounds  of  the  besieging  army,  or 
the  step  of  the  sentinel  before  the  tower  in 
which  they  were  confined.  Within  the  fortress 
all  was  dismay:  the  succours  which  they  had 
asked  from  the  city  of  Rastadt  had  been  re- 
fused ;  and  men  loolted  on  each  other's  pale  and 
withered  features,  each  seeking  to  read  the  opi- 
nion of  his  brother-in-arms,  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  iron-hearted  Faber  surrendering  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  now  that  all  external  aid  was 
helpless,  or  whether,  still  keeping  the  gates 
closed,  he  would  perish  within  the  walls. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  beautiful  wife  of 
D*Aubigny  were  fast  ending.  On  the  moming 
of  the  day  on  which  the  governor  capitulated, 
the  mother  spoke  faintly  to  her  child,  who  laid 
with  Us  frtee  on  her  bosom,  "  Eugene,"  said  she, 
if  you  survive  this  peril,  let  the  deliverance  be  a 
pledge  to  you  of  the  never-failing  mercy  of  God, 
and  let  it  teach  you  sympathy  with  the  wants  of 
others.  Never  let  the  poor  and  the  hungry 
plead  with  you  in  vain." 

"  Mamma,**  feebly  articulated  the  child,  "  let 
me  hold  your  hand." 

She  clasped  it ;  it  was  cold.  She  looked  upon 
her  boy ;  his  eye  was  closing ;  he  gave  her  one 
glance  of  affection,  and  his  spirit  fled. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  fortress  surrendered. 
The  brother  of  Eveline  was  in  the  army  of  the 
conquerors ;  he  knew  his  sister  and  her  husband 
and  child  were  in  Ehrenbreitstein ;  and  hastily 
commanding  one  of  the  fainting  garrison  to  lead 
him  to  their  apartment,  rushed  eagerly  into  the 
room.  No  living  one  was  there  save  himself; 
and  at  the  sight  that  met  his  view,  he  stood 
transfixed  with  horror.  Eugene  was  lying  on 
the  bed,  his  limbs  composed  in  death,  and  the 
wasted  form  of  his  once*beautifoI  mother  lay 
beside  him.  She  had  perished  while  performing 
the  last  sad  ofllces  of  affection  for  her  child. 

The  count  lived  bot  to  receive  the  embrace  of 
his  brother,  and  died  in  bis  arms. 


MEMORY. 


BT  LOSB  MORTHAICFTOW. 


[Extracted  from  ^*  The  Tribate,''  a  volume  edited  hy 
the  noble  lord  above  named,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Rev.  £.  Smedley,  M.  A.] 

O,  memory,  thov  ever  reatless  power, 

Recalling  all  that*8  vanished  from  our  sight ; 
Thy  pencil  dipp'd  now  in  the  rainbow's  light, 

New  in  the  gloomy  tints  of  midnight's  hour ; 

From  youth*!  gay  garden,  manhood's  blighted  bower, 
CttUing  thy  varied  chaplet,  dark  and  bright— 


The  rose,  the  roe,  the  baleful  aceaita ; 
Alternating  the  cypress  and  the  flower  ; 

Casting,  with  lightning  apeed,  thy  wizard  glance 
Through  th'  long  retrospect  of  by-gone  years, 

Whence,  at  thine  heat,  in  dim  array,  advance 
Shadows  of  idle  hope  and  idle  fears  ? 

Half  cheerful  is  thy  saddest  countenaaee. 
Thy  sweetest  smile,  alas  I  is  moist  with  tears. 
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WARD'S  MISCELLANY. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  PAPER. 
(Prom  HallanCs  History  ofEurcpean  Literature.) 


The  date  of  the  invention  of  our  present  paper, 
manufactured  from  linen  rags,  or  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
controversy.  Hiat  paper  made  from  cotton  was 
in  use  sooner,  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Some 
charters  written  upon  that  kind  not  later  than 
the  tenth  century  were  seen  by  Montfaucon ;  and 
it  is  even  said  to  be  found  in  papal  bulls  of  the 
ninth.  The  Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the 
west  of  Europe  is  conceived  to  have  borrowed 
this  sort  of  paper,  did  not  much  employ  it  in 
manuscript  books,  according  to  Montfaucon,  till 
the  twelfth  century,  from  which  time  it  came 
Into  frequent  use  among  them.  Muratori  had 
seen  no  writing  upon  this  material  older  than 
1100,  though  in  deference  to  Montfaucon,  he 
admits  its  employment  earlier.  It  certainly  was 
not  greatly  used  in  Italy  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  Among  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  east,  it  was  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Charta  Danuucena,  having  been  manufactured 
or  sold  in  the  city  of  Damascus.  And  Casiri,  in 
his  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the 
Escurial,  desires  us  to  understand  that  they  are 
written  on  paper  of  cotton  or  linen,  but  generally 
the  latter,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed. 
Many  in  this  catalogue  were  written  before  the 
thirteenth,  or  even  the  twelfth  century. 

This  will  lead  us  to  the  more  disputed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  antiquity  of  linen  paper.  The 
earliest  distinct  instance  I  have  found,  and  which 
I  believe  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  is  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
the  manuscript  bearing  the  date  of  1 100.  Tliis 
Casiri  observes  to  be  on  linen  paper,  not  as  in 
itself  remarkable,  but  as  accounting  for  its  injury 
by  wet.  It  does  not  appear  whether  it  were 
written  in  Spain,  or,  like  many  in  that  catalogue, 
brought  from  Egypt  or  the  east. 

The  authority  of  Casiri  must  confirm  beyond 
doubt  a  passage  in  Peter,  Abbot  of  Clugni,  which 
has  perplexed  those  who  place  the  invention  of 
linen  paper  very  low.  In  a  treatise  against  the 
Jelirs,  he  speaks  of  books,  ex  pellibus  arietum, 
hircorum  vei  vitulorum,  sive  ex  biblis  vel  juncia 
Orienttilium  pahidum,  aut  ex  rasuris  veterumpem" 
ftoruTttt  aeu  ex  aiid  qudiibet  forte  viliore  materia 
eompactos,  A  late  English  writer  contends  that 
nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  last  words,  **  unless 
that  lUl  sorts  of  inferior  substances  capable  of 
being  so  applied,  among  them,  perhaps,  hemp  and 
the  remains  of  cordage,  were  used  at  this  period 
in  the  manofncture  of  paper."  It  certainly  at  least 
seems  reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  ex  ramris 
veteiTtm  panHorum,  of  linen  rags ;  and  when  I 
add,  that  Peter  Cluniacensis  passed  a  consider- 


able time  in  Spain,  in  1141,  there  can  remain,  it 
seems,  no  rational  doubt,  that  the  Saracens  of 
the  Peninsula  were  acquainted  with  that  species 
of  paper,  though  perhaps  it  was  as  yet  unkDown 
in  every  other  country. 

Andres  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  that  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  beariog 
the  date  1 1 78,  and  written  upon  linen  paper,  is 
extant  in  the  archives  of  that  city.  He  alleges 
several  other  instances  in  the  next  page ;  wben 
Mabillon,  who  denies  that  paper  of  linen  vss 
then  used  in  charters,  which  indeed  no  one  is 
likely  to  maintain,  mentions,  as  the  earliest  speci- 
men he  had  seen  in  France,  a  letter  of  Jonrille 
to  St.  Louis,  which  must  be  older  than  1270, 
Andres  refers  the  invention  to  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  using  the  fine  flax  of  Valencia  and  Mnrcia; 
and  conjectures  that  it  was  brought  into  use 
among  the  Spaniards  themselves  by  Alfonso  of 
Castile. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer  to  whom 
we  have  above  refened,  paper,  from  a  very  early 
period,  was  manufactured  of  mixed  materials, 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken 
for  pure  cotton.  We  have  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  III.  by  Ray- 
mond, son  of  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulonse, 
and  consequently  between  1216  and  1222,  when 
the  latter  died,  upon  very  strong  paper,  and  con- 
sequently made,  in  Mr.  Ottley's  judgment,  of 
mixed  materials ;  while  in  several  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  written  upon  genuine  cotton  paper  of 
no  great  thickness,  the  fibres  of  cotton  present 
themselves  every  where  at  the  backs  of  the  let- 
ters so  distinctly  that  they  seem  as  if  they  might 
even  now  be  spun  into  thread. 

Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  which  I 
must  confirm  by  my  own  observation,  and  of 
which  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  looked  at  the 
letters  themselves,  several  writers  of  high  autho- 
rity, such  as  Tiraboschi  and  Savigny,  persist  not 
only  in  fixing  the  invention  of  linen  paper  very 
low,  even  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  in  maintaining  that  it  is  undistinguish- 
able  from  that  made  of  cotton,  except  by  the 
eye  of  a  manufacturer.  Were  this  indeed  true, 
it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  we  have 
here  in  view,  which  is  not  to  trace  the  origin  of 
a  particular  discovery,  but  the  employment  of  a 
useful  vehicle  of  writing.  If  it  be  true  that 
cotton  paper  was  fabricated  in  Italy  of  so  good  a 
texture  that  it  cannot  be  discerned  from  linen,  it 
must  be  considered  as  of  equal  utility.  It  is  not 
the  case  with  theietters  on  cotton  paper  in  our 
English  repositories,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which 
were  written  in  France  or  Spain. 
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Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  said,  that  "  few,  very  few 
instances  indeed  occur  before  the  fifteenth  cen^ 
tury»  of  letters  written  upon  paper.  The  use  of 
cotton  paper  was  by  no  means  general,  or  even, 
I  believe,  frequent,  except  in  Spain  and  Italy, 


perhaps  also  in  the  South  of  France.  Nor  was 
it  much  employed  even  in  Italy  for  books. 
Savigny  tells  us  that  there  are  few  manuscripts 
of  law  books  among  the  multitude  that  exist, 
which  are  not  written  on  parchment." 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  NOBODY. 


The  "  pensive  public  **  has  of  late  years  been 
overwhelmed  with  "  Lives,"  "  Memoirs,"  "  Remi- 
niscenses,"  "  Autobiographies,"  and  /biographical 
Sketches,"  "  Diaries,"  "  Note  Books,"  "  Conversa- 
tions," and  after-dinner  chit-chat  have  issued,  as 
a  torrent,  firom  the  press.  In  truth,  we  have  been 
so  nauseated  with  the  *'  Life,  death,  last  dying 
speech  and  confession"  of  anybody,  and  every 
body,  that,  by  way  of  variety,  we  have  determined 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Nobody. 

Nobody  is  so  exalted  above  other  men,  that 
no  human  being  can  be  brought,  however  re* 
motely,  into  comparison  with  him.  Nobody  is 
older  than  Methuselah  was  when  he  died.  In- 
deed, when  nature  was  emerging  from  chaos,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  breathed  upon  the 
shapeless  mass,  Nobody  was  by.  Nobody  plucked 
the  olive  leaf  with  which  Noah*s  dove  returned  to 
the  ark ;  and,  when  the  waters  had  subsided, 
and  Noah  left  his  floating  habitation  and  placed 
bis  foot  again  on  the  slimy  earth,  Nobody  was 
there  to  receive  him.  Nobody  communicated  to 
Joseph  the  purport  of  the  dreams  which  he  in- 
terpreted to  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  while  in 
prison. 

When  Fliaraoh  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
Red  Sea,  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  to  the  de- 
struction of  himself  and  his  host.  Nobody  escaped. 
Nobody  recollects  the  building  of  the  Pyramids ; 
Nobody  had  the  honour  to  trim  the  beard  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
banishment ;  Nobody  saw  the  she-wolf  affection- 
ately suckling  the  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus  i 
and,  when  "  the  eternal  city "  was  in  flames. 
Nobody  danced  to  the  fiddling  of  Nero.  During 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia,  Nobody  antici- 
pated the  early  frost  and  the  burning  of  Moscow. 
Nobody  saw  the  devil  fling  an  ink-stand  at 
Luther,  in  his  study,  and  Nobody  interfered  to 
prevent  its  taking  effect.  Nobody  was  present 
when  Eugene  Aram  committed  the  murder  for 
which  he  suffered. 

Nobody  has  traversed  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  encountered  perils  of  every  description. 
When  the  Moyal  George  went  down  with  Kem- 
penfeldt  and  his  eight  hundred  men,  Nobody 
was  saved.  Nobody  enjoyed  the  squeeze  and 
suffocation  in  the  black-hole  at  Calcutta. 

Nobody  has  -a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
laws  to  which  the  several  phenomena  of  nature 
may  be  referred.   Nobody  is  acquainted  with  the 


kind  of  matter  of  which  the  earth's  centre  is 
composed.  The  nature  and  various  phenomena 
of  light,  heat,  electricity,  Galvanism,  &c.,  are  as 
familiar  as  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  Nobody.  The  principles  of  aerostation  are 
fully  understood  by  Nobody;  and  when  poor 
Cocking  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  in  descend- 
ing in  a  parachute  of  his  own  construction.  No- 
body was  astonished.  The  Newspapers,  the 
other  day,  favoured  us  with  a  long  and  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  a  balloon,  which  was 
seen  descending  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Martin's-lane,  from  which  narrative  it  appears, 
that  when  the  gaping  and  breathless  multitude, 
who  had  been  watching  its  progress,  reached  the 
car,  they  found  Nobody  in  it.  Nobody  can  steer 
a  balloon  in  a  direction  exactly  opposed  to  the 
current  of  the  wind ;  it  is,  accordingly.  Nobody's 
amusement,  atmospherically,  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  in  order  to  acquire  an  appetite  for 
dinner. 

Nobody  is  credulous  on  all  subjects  and  pcca* 
sions,  believing,  for  instance,  the  statements  cx)n« 
tained  in  the  travels  of  Gulliver  and  Munchausen, 
American  newspapers,  hustings  declarations  of  par- 
liamentary candidates,  epitaphs,  and  love-letters. 
When  Mr.  Waterton  published  a  book,  and  prefixed 
to  it  a  frontispiece  representing  himself  astride  a 
large  crocodile,  which  appeared  to  be  trotting 
him  obediently  to  the  next  village — the  reptile's 
fore-legs  serving  for  a  bridle^and  stated  that  the 
event  actually  occurred.  Nobody  believed  him. 

Nobody  is  universally  generous.  Bums  ex- 
perienced his  bounty,  for  he  says, 

"  I  h»ve  a  penny  to  spend. 
There — thanks  to  Nobody; 
I  have  nothing  to  lend, 
1*11  borrow  from  Nobody,** 

•When  Otway,  the  gifted,  the  neglected  Otway, 
was  so  reduced  by  misfortune  that  a  penny  tart 
was  to  him  an  almost  unattainable  luxury.  No- 
body relieved  him  I  In  fact,  most  of  the  sons  of 
genius  have  risen  to  eminence  in  spite  of  the 
sleek  dunces  who  fattened  on  their  bnuus  $  and 
if  some  have  escaped  obscurity,  misfortune,  and 
indigence,  they  have  been  indebted  for  their 
comparative  good  fortune  to  Nobody. 

Nobody  has  read  every  work  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  press,  of  whatever  country. 
Accordingly,  the  literary  knowledge  of  Nobody 
is  universal.  Nobody  knows  who  was  the  author 
of  ^he  series  of  letters  published  with  the  signa- 
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ture  "JunicM."  Every  body  h«s  read  some  of 
the  works  of  the  Laureates-Nobody  has  read 
them  all.  Many  people  made  desperate  attempts 
at  bis  "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  but  Nobody  liked— 
Nobody  comprehended  it ;  most  people  qutssed — 
Nobody  failed  to  laugh  at  it.  We  are  bound,  in 
candoar,  to  acknowledge  that,  as  an  author, 
Nobody  surpasses  Mrs.  Trollope  in  falsehood, 
vulgarity,  ignorance,  and  conceit :  yet  Nobody 
can,  when  he  pleases,  by  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, make  a  man  believe  himself  to  be  an- 
other person.  Nobody  can,  by  dint  of  mere 
rhetorical  flourish,  convert  a  ditch  into  "  a  river,** 
a  swamp  into  "  a  lake,"  a  dung  heap  into  *'  a 
gentle  declivity,**  an  old  tumble-down  house  into 
**  an  ancient  mansion,**  better  than  George  Robins. 
Nobody  thinks  Lo^d  Londonderry  wrote  the 
"  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,**  which  bears 
his  name,  for  Nobody  doubts  that  Mr.  Gleig 
wrote  it  for  him.  When  the  clever  author  of  the 
Pickwick  papers  attempted  to  delineate  what  he 
had  evidently  never  seen — a  type  of  that  class  of 
ignorant  hypocrites  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  all 
sects  of  Christians,  as  suttlers  and  fortune-tellers 
do  on  the  track  of  an  army,  yet  have  as  little  in 
common  with  the  former,  as  such  vagabonds  have 
with  the  latter,  Nobody  recognised  the  portrait, 
and  no  wonder — it  represents  Nobody. 

The  knowledge  of  Nobody  is  without  limit. 
Every  body  has  his  or  her  opinion  as  to  the  just- 
ness and  propriety  of  entailing  on  us  the  national 
debt,  but  Nobody  knows  when  or  how  it  is  to  be 
liquidated.  Nobody  knows  the  meaning,  purport, 
and  use  of  the  "  Unknown  Tongues  :**  Nobody 
has  witnessed  the  performance  of  an  Irvingite 
miracle.  Nobody  knows  how  the  vast  sums  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  repair  and  alteration 
of  Buckingham-palace  can  have  been  absorbed 
by  that  sponge-like  piece  of  deformity.  Nobody 
can  tell  what  will  be  the  result  of  any  known  suit 
in  any  existing  court  of  law  ;  for  our  legislators 
appear  to  have  taken  great  pains  so  to  frame  the 
laws  which  they  have  made,  as  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  Nobody.  There  is  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  too,  which  appears  to  have  been  enacted 


for  the  especial  benefit  of  Nobody— Nobody  nay 
marry  his  grandmother ! 

Nobody  is  of  so  sympathetic  a  nature,  that  he 
mourns  for  all  who  die.  An  instance  of  Nobody's 
extreme  sensibility  is  narrated  in  an  old  epitaph, 
which  we  quote  from  memory  : — 

^  Beneath  lies  John  Tomlmu.    IHien  he  died 
Nobody  sorrowed,  and  Nobody  cried ; 
And  where  he  it  gone  to,  and  how  he  fiuei, 
Nobodjr  knows,  and  Nobody  cares.'' 

This  John  Tomkins  must  have  been  a  very  par- 
ticular friend  of  Nobody. 

Nobody  ia^wise  at  all  times,  yet  Nobody  likes 
to  be  considered  a  fool.  Nobody  is  insensible  to 
pain,  therefore  Nobody  likes  to  have  his  corns 
trodden  on.  Nobody  likes  to  be  a  principal  hi  a 
duel  with  a  good  shot  for  his  antagonist  No- 
body perfectly  understands  wherein  consists  the 
justice  and  honour  of  shooting  a  roan  whom  you 
have  offended,  or  suffering  him  to  shoot  you; 
and,  when  two  men  quarrel,  fire  at  each  other, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  both  miss,  yet  imme- 
diately become  reconciled.  Nobody  comprehends 
on  what  rational  principle  the  reconciliation  is 
effected.  Nobody  prefers  cold  boiled  mutton  to 
hot.  Nobody  is  responsible  for  the  neglect  and 
omissions  of  the  whole  human  race,  for  "  what  is 
every  body's  business  is  Nobody's."  Nobody  is 
exempt  from  liability  to  disease  of  any  kind ;  yet 
Nobody,  when  in  possession  of  his  senses,  takes 
Morison's  Pills. 

We  could  furnish  the  reader  with  many  more 
interesting  anecdotes  of  Nobody,  so  as  to  make 
our  narrative  as  long  as  the  biography  of  Any- 
body. But  we  have  no  particular  desire  to  be 
esteemed  by  Nobody,  and  if  we  extend  our 
article  we  are  sore  Nobody  will  be  pleased ;  suf- 
fice it  then,  that  as  Nobody  has  existed  from  the 
moment  of  creation,  so  Nobody  will  continue  to 
exist  till  matter  shall  be  no  more  ;  and  when  the 
elements  shall  be  resolving  into  their  original 
nothingness,  the  mighty  fiames  which  still  em- 
brace a  universe  in  their  destructive  grasp  will 
possess  power  to  effect  the  annihilation  of  No- 
body. N.  (not  Nobody.) 


FICTION. 


THIRD  ARTICLE. 


In  our  last  paper  on  this  subject  (which  has 
preceded  this  by  a  much  longer  period  than  we 
could  have  wished)  we  alluded  in  a  general  man- 
ner to  the  well-known  fact,  that  **the  golden 
ages "  of  Greece  and  Rome  possessing,  as  they 
did,  a  very  rich  and  abundant  supply  of  materials 
for  the  construction  of  novels  and  romances, 
did  yet  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  and 
did  not  bring  to  bear  upon  the  literature  of  their 
country  the  scenes  and  sketches  either  of  cha- 


racter or  society  which  were  so  aptly  fitted  for 
display  in  the  hands  of  a  liieraieur  either  in  the 
pages  of  a  novel  or  a  romance. 

We  believe  that  the  reasons  why  the  moderns 
have,  and  the  ancients  had  not,  this  form  of  com- 
position, may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  although 
the  materials  for  it  were  good,  and  tlie  situations 
in,  and  characters  of  life,  the  very  ones  best  suited 
and  adapted  to  the  purpose — that  the  persons  (or 
those  who  go  under  the  generally  significant 
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title  of  ^  the  piibHe»*  in  our  day  and  gentMlMm) 
to  whom  they  would  have  been  addressed, 
would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  soft  words 
and  the  winning  entreaties,  and  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  brought  either  to  the  pockets  of 
printer,  editor,  author,  or  publisher,  that  rich  re- 
ward which  is  gained  daily  and  weelily  by  every 
one  of  the  parties  connected  with  Ward^s  MU- 
ceUany.  In  those  early  days  of  literature,  the 
only  species  of  literary  composition  which  "  went 
down  "  with  the  public  was  the  drama,  which  was 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  fiction  extant  On 
this  subject  an  able  writer  thus  appropriately 
expresses  himself:  "  The  old  Greelcs  as  a  people 
could  not  read,  nor  if  they  could,  was  it  possible 
to  supply  them  as  a  people  with  boolLS.  The 
elements  of  their  narrative  and  lyric  poetry, 
therefore,  were  gradually  blended  together  in  a 
form  of  composition,  which  in  addition  to  the 
original  accompaniments  of  music  and  dance, 
admitted  those  of  action  and  spectacle,  and  with 
this  elaborated  into  perfection  by  consummate 
art  and  genius,  the  lively,  the  essentially  southern 
imagination  of  a  people,  whose  talent  was  pro- 
digiously superior  to  their  icnowledge,  was 
abundantly  satisfied.  The  Romans  borrowed 
not  only  the  form  but  the  substance  of  their 
drama  from  the  Greelcs;  and  to  little  purpose, 
for  the  character  of  the  people  was  essentially 
mihtaiy,  and  the  display  of  martial  skill,  the 
pomp  of  wariike  processions,  and,  above  all,  the 
horrible  interest  of  actual  combats  between  man 
and  beasts,  and  roan  and  man  seem  to  have  left 
little  room  in  the  popular  affections  for  the 
milder  and  more  elegant  excitements  of  dramatic 
art.  Even  had  the  political  curcumstances  of  the 
country  been  as  favourable  as  in  the  olden  times, 
when  poetical  art  flourished  in  any  shape,  they 
were  otherwise  to  the  theatrical  display  of  the 
heroic  characters  and  events  of  the  national 
history  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  free  coram  popuio 
exposure  of  actual  national  manners  on  the 
other." 

In  the  earlier  tiroes  of  modem  literature  we 
find  that  songs  and  ballads  occupied  the  fore- 
most rank — the  minstrel  was  the  literaieur  of  the 
day— *hia  life  was  spent  in  musical  wanderings 
from  castle  to  castle,  and  froro  abbey  to  abbey ; 
his  precarious  livelihood  was  derived  froro  the 
largess  of  the  lord  or  the  charity  of  the  monk. 
The  poetic  romance  soon  degenerated  into  the 
prose  narrative;  the  troubadour  became  the 
trouveur,  and  from  this  anomalous  and  ambigu- 
ous birthright  sprang  the  romance  and  novel  of 
those  days  which,  though  changed  somewhat  in 
UAme  and  character,  are  still  the  same,  which  in 
our  own  day  alternately  enchant  and  enliven,  cap- 
tivate or  subdue  the  weak  and  willmg  spirits  who 
hend  to  their  perusal.  Cervantes,  the  Spanish 
t^uthor,  was  the  first  who  amalgamated  and  en- 
^ovened  together  the  materials  which  an  every  day 
life  aibided  him  lor  the  '*  perpetration  "  of  a  novel, 


and  iia  may  be  considered  as  the  fkther  of 
novelists.  We  shall  pass  over  here  (as  unsuit- 
able altogether  to  Hm  object  which  we  have  in 
view  in  these  papers)  all  mention  of  the  origin, 
rise,  and  progress  of  that  department  4if  literary 
fiction  to  which  the  drama  more  parUcularly  np^ 
pertains,  simply  observing,  in  the  words  of  a  well- 
known  author,  that  **  it  demands  brevity  of  ex- 
pression, and  concentration  of  parts,  as  among 
its  first  requisites ;  it  trusts  much  to  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  apparatus ;  and  much  more  to 
the  ready  imaginations  of  persons  excited  during 
a  brief  space  by  external  stimulants ;  and  although 
it  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  the  very  highest  genius,  and  also  of  the  very 
highest  art  that  the  annals  of  poetry  have  to 
display,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  admit  that  it 
hopes  in  vain  to  advance  in  power  and  popu- 
larity along  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
people  at  large."  This  passage  was  written 
many  years  since,  and  suns  have  risen  and  set 
over  the  sentiments  which  it  conveys,  and  have 
not  altered  its  power  or  falsified  its  justice;  its 
latter  portion  has  become,  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, a  true  and  prophetic  one,  and  every  hour 
and  every  day  only  hastens  the  advent  of  its  ful- 
filment. 

But  ere  we  close  this  article  we  have  some 
few  concluding  observations  to  make  upon  that 
class  of  candidates  for  approval  in  the  world  of 
fiction — ^we  mean  vicious  novels. 

It  will  be  surely  conceded  by  the  most  in- 
veterate novel  reader,  that  not  one  novel  out  of 
twenty  conveys  either  a  good  or  even  a  satis- 
factory moral  principle  to  the  minds  of  its 
readers,  or  that  it  even  pretends  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  This  observation  is  as  applicable  to 
what  is  termed  the  religious  novel  as  to  one 
whose  author  is  utterly  guiltless  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  of  all  principles. 
We  had  occasion,  a  short  time  since,  to  revert 
to  a  very  bad  example  of  this  kind  in  reviewing 
the  "  Monk  of  Cim^,"  and  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  remarks  we  then  made  on  that  subject. 

Novels  are  again  to  be  deprecated  on  account 
of  the  fallacious  views  which  they  take  on  most 
topics  which  they  presume  it  to  be  their  province 
to  discuss.  Tlie  writers  of  this  class  of  fiction 
paint  virtue  in  such  bright  and  dazzling  colours 
as  are  sufficient  to  blind  the  eyes  of  all  who  con- 
template her  masquerade  attire ;  and  vice  is  too 
hideously  deformed  in  the  hands  of  the  novelist 
to  admit  of  any  transforming  power  or  influence 
affecting  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Every  action 
and  sentiment,  although  the  property  of  cha- 
racters who  profess  to  be  mortal,  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  truth  of  such  a  supposition. 
Their  **  sayings  and  doings  "  are  more  appropriate 
to  those  who  obtain  chance  "  glimpses  of  the 
moon,"  than  to  mere  inheritors  of  mortal  flesh 
and  blood.  The  personages,  more  especially  the 
hero  and  heroine,  are  invariably  either  preter- 
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naturally  good  or  superlatively  evil  s  their  "  lives 
and  conversations'*  are  either  seraphic  or  satanic, 
and  tlieir  difficulties,  trials,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  out  of  all  sorts  of  impending  death  and 
dangers,  are  such  as  to  put  competition  out  of 
the  question,  and  at  utter  defiance.  But  these 
points  are  some^of  the  lightest  to  which  the  evil 
of  this  class  of  writings  is  attached.  The  im- 
pression which  they  make  upon  all  grades  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power  is  such  as  tends  to 
their  utter  degeneracy,  degradation,  and  downfal. 
To  the  young,  whose  unformed  and  hitherto 
uncontamiuated  minds  gladly  resort  to  the 
perusal  and  contemplation  of  the  fictitious  lives 
and  exploits  which  this  false  class  of  fictions  dis- 
play, the  effect  of  such  canker-poison  is  de- 
structive in  the  highest  degree.  The  young 
give  an  easy  credence  to  the  gorgeous  scenery 
of  a  pantomime,  and  a  ready  belief  to  the  purity 
of  character  with  which  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sonages of  a  novel  are  sure  to  be  graced  ;  and 


in  proportion  to  the  truth  vrith  which  they  invest 
all  they  read,  is  the  disappointment  they  experi- 
ence when  treading  from  the  threshold  of  the 
golden  doors  of  fiction  they  step  out  among  the 
busy  throngs  of  the  every-day  worid  of  resiity 
around  them.  The  bright  vision  then  fades— the 
sunny  landscapes,  with  which  in  their  imsginatioa 
they  had  invested  life,  then  dissolve  away,  and, 

"  Like  the  bateleas  hhnc  of  a  Tisioii 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.** 

The  truth  of  the  change  does  violence  to  the 
false  feelings  which  fiction  had  engendered.  The 
mind  becomes  unsettled,  disquietude  and  dis- 
content soon  step  in,  and  a  mock  fatigue  and 
weariness  of  the  world  in  which  their  lot  has 
been  placed  assumes  the  sway  and  power,  vrhere 
the  happiness  and  contentment  which  a  gracioos 
Benefactor  has  vouchsafed  to  them  should  be  the 
cause  of  great  and  sincere  thankfulness  of  heart. 

Ephon. 


COSMOGONY  OF  MOSES. 

ABTICLE    VII. 
THE  ABSURDITY  OF  THE  MERE  INVENTION  OF  MAN  AS  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Thus  have  the  discoveries  of  science  lent  their 
useful  aid  to  those  of  revelation ;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  reflect  that  the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  is 
the  only  account  of  the  creation  which  remains 
unimpeached,  and  even  strengthened  by  the  re- 
sults of  philosophical  inquiry.  Yet  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  science  alone  could  never 
conduct  the  human  mind  to  God,  as  the  first 
cause  of  all  things ;  and  a  very  humiliating  re- 
flection it  forces  upon  us  when  we  take  a  review 
of  the  inventions  and  schemes  of  the  wisest 
philosophers,  who,  without  the  guidance  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  have  attempted  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  universe.  Our  next  reflection  there- 
fore regards. 

Secondly,  The  ignorance  and  folly  of  man; 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  his  reason  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  Deity,  through  the  medium  of 
his  brightest  works ;  and  the  arrogance  of  his 
presumption  in  assigning  to  those  works  either 
eternity  of  existence  or  a  commencement  by  the 
operation  of  causes  that  are  altogether  inadequate 
and  absurd. 

It  was  the  Jewish  legislator  who  first  laid 
down  the  hypothesis,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Ms  whole  system,' that  every  thing  which  exists 
owes  its  existence  to  a  first  Being :  to  Him  who 
IS  the  fountain  of  being;  to  him  who  calls  him- 
self «*  I  am,"  by  excellence.  This  is  the  title  of 
Ins  sovereignty  over  the  creatures  -,  this  is  that 
whicli  renders  him  worthy  of  the  honours  of 
adoration ;  for  if  we  do  not  owe  l^iin  all  that  we 


are,  if  any  be  before  him,  if  he  does  not  exist  by 
himself,  we  cannot  pay  him  the  supreme  homage 
of  our  minds  and  of  our  hearts  ;  which  supposes 
a  sovereign  perfection  in  him  that  receives  it: 
as  it  does  an  absolute  dependance  in  him  that 
renders  it.  The  hypothesis  of  the  newness  and 
beginning  of  the  world,  which  naturally  implies 
the  being  of  a  God,  puts  everlasting  bars  to 
idolatry,  that  admits  of  several  gods,  as  it  does  to 
inreligion,  which  allows  of  none.  It  was  abscH 
lutely  indispensable  that  Moses  should  make  this 
supposition  of  the  newness  of  the  world  the 
comer-stone,  (as  one  may  call  it,)  upon  which 
he  was  to  build  the  whole  system  of  religion 
which  he  was  about  to  impart  to  the  church. 
How  necessary  was  this  lesson,  especially  is 
those  ages  in  which  the  legislator  lived,  as  well 
as  for  some  of  the  ages  that  immediately  followed! 
One  is  amazed  to  read  the  different  opinions  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  about  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  men 
who  were  formerly  the  admiration  of  their  own 
times,  and  whose  fame  has  descended  from  age 
to  age,  even  to  this  time,  were  capable  of  such 
strange  notions  upon  this  subject.  Let  a  man 
consult  the  famous  work  of  Cicero,  eutituied  Ik 
Natura  Deorum,  and  which  ought  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  list  of  extravagant  fiuicies,  which 
he  had  formed  about  the  Divinity,  than  as  a  tret> 
tise  upon  his  natiure,  and  he  will  find  this  remark 
most  abundantly  confirmed. 

What  a  wretched  account  was  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  (from  wh(nn  the  Epicufeaqa  booowed 
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their  hypothesis,)  that  the  world  was  made  by 
chance,  and  mankind  grew  out  of  the  earth  by 
a  kind   of  regetati^e   process  I    What   strange 
stories   does   the  Grecian  theology  teli  us   of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn !  and  what  sad  work  do  their 
ancient  writers  make,  when  they  come  to  form 
men  and  women  out  of  projected  stones  I     How 
unaccountably  does  the  Phenician  historian  make 
a  dark  and  windy  idr  the  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  all  intelligent  creatures  to  be  formed  alike 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  both  male  and  fe- 
male awakened  into  life  by  a  loud  clap  of  thun- 
der !  Tlie  Chinese  are  accounted  a  wise  people  ; 
and  yet  the  articles  of  their  creed  are  such  as 
these  : — ITiat  one  Tayn,  who  lived  in  heaven,  and 
was  famous  for  his  wisdom,  disposed  the  parts  of 
the  world  into  the  order  in  which  we  find  them  ; 
that  he  created  out  of  nothing  the  first  man  Pan- 
son,  and  his  wife  Pansone  ;  that  this  Panson  by 
a  power  from  Tayn,  created  a  man  called  Tauhom, 
who  was  a  great  naturalist,  and   thirteen  men 
more,  by  whom  the  world  was  peopled,  till  after 
a  while  the  sky  fell  upon  the  earth,  and  de- 
stroyed them  all ;  but  that  the  wise  Tayn  after- 
wards created  another  man,  called  Lotziram,  who 
had  two  horns,  and  an  odoriferous  body,  from 
whom  proceeded  several  men  and  women,  who 
stocked  the  world  with  the  present  inhabitants. 
The  modems,  who  have  either  perverted  Divine 
revelation,  or  daringly  rejected  it,  have  promul- 
gated absurdities  quite  as  gross  and  incredible  as 
their  less  culpable  predecessors.     The  prophet 
of  Arabia  has  outdone  all  that  went  before  him 
in  extravaganee,  when  yet  he  had  undoubted 
access  to  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  the  proudest 
genius  of  our  own  times,  but  who  was  too  great 
and  too  wise  to  believe  in  the  being  of  a  God,  has 
vied  with  Mohammed  in  absurdity,  while  he  has 
infinitely  surpassed  him  in  the  imposing  splen- 
dour of  his  impious   speculation.     Mohammed 
was  simply  an  impostor,  who  invented  the  most 
extravagant  falsehoods,  in  order  to  insure  the  de- 
votion  of  his  weak   and   credulous    followers. 
Bufibn  was  a  philosopher,  who  hated  creeds  and 
fiiiths,  and  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
there  was  a  Being  in  the  universe  greater  than 
himself.  The  Mohammedan  account  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  world  is  the  following: — It  tells 
us  that  the  first  things  which  were  created  were, 
the  throne  of  God,  Adam,  Paradise,  and  a  great 
pen,  wherewith  God  wrote  his  decrees;    that 
this  throne  was  carried  about  upon  the  necks  of 
angels,  whose  heads  were  so  stupendously  large, 
that  birds  could  not  fly  in  a  thousand  years  from 
one  ear  to  another ;  that  the  heavens  were  propped 
up  by  the  mountain  Koff;  that  the  stars  were 
firebrands,  thrown  against  the  devils  when  they 
invaded  hean^en,  and  that  the  earth  stands  upon 
the  top  of  a  great  cow's  horn;  that  this  cow 
stands  upon  a  white  stone,  this  stone  upon  a  moun- 
tain, and  this  mountain-~but  here  they  are  lost 
The  taaiatlon  of  Adam  is  tho*  deaoribed.    That 


after  God,  by  long  continued  rains,  had  pre- 
pared the  slime  of  the  earth  out  of  which  he 
was  to  form  it,  he  sent  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
commanded  him,  of  seven  layers  of  earth,  to  take 
out  of  each  a  handful ;  that  upon  Gabriel  coming 
to  the  earth,  he  told  her,  that  God  had  deter- 
mined to  extract  that  out  of  her  bowels  whereof 
he  proposed  to  make  man,  who  was  to  be  sove- 
reign over  all  and  his  viceregent ;  that  surprised 
at  this  news,  the  earth  desired  Gabriel  to  repre- 
sent her  fears  to  God  ;  that  this  creature,  whom 
he  was  going  to  make  in  this  manner  would  one 
day  rebel  against  him,  and  draw  down  his  curse 
upon  her;  that  Gabriel  returned  and  made  a  report 
to  God  of  the  earth's  remonstrances  ;  but  God,  re- 
solving to  execute  his  design,  despatched  Michael, 
and  afterwards  Asraphel,  with  the  same  commis- 
sion; that  these  two  angels  returned,  in  like 
manner,  to  report  the  earth's  excuses,  and  abso- 
lute refusal  to  contribute  to  this  work;  where- 
upon he  deputed  Azrael ;  who,  without  saying 
any  thuig  to  the  earth,  took  a  handful  out  of  each 
of  the  seven  different  layers  or  beds,  and  carried 
it  to  a  place  in  Arabia,  between  Mecca  and 
Taief;  that  after  the  angels  had  mixed  and 
kneaded  the  earth  which  Azrael  brought,  God 
with  his  own  hand  formed  out  of  it  a  human 
statue,  and  having  left  it  in  the  same  place 
for  some  time  to  dry,  not  long  after,  communi- 
cating his  Spirit  or  enlivening  breath,  infused  life 
and  understanding  into  it ;  and  clothing  it  in  a 
wonderful  dress,  suitable  to  his  dignity,  com- 
manded the  angels  to  fall  prostrate  before  it ; 
which  Eblis  (by  whom  they  mean  Lucifer)  re- 
fusing to  do,  was  immediately  driven  out  of 
Paradise.  Thus  puerile  was  the  mind  of  that 
daring  impostor,  who  has  set  up  a  rival  throne  to 
that  of  the  Messiah.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of 
man  when  he  presumes  to  reject  the  counsel  of 
God. 

The  philosophers  of  Europe  were  for  a  season 
dazzled  with  the  sublime  invention  of  Buifon, 
but,  like  a  meteor,  it  gleamed,  and  passed  away. 
It  was  invested  with  only  momentary  splendour, 
and,  like  every  system  of  nature  from  which  a 
Deity  is  excluded,  fell  by  its  own  dead  weight. 
Let  us  place  it  in  contrast  with  tlie  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony, and  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  the 
most  wonderful  human  intellect,  in  its  bold  at- 
tempt to  supersede  the  inspired  narrative,  is 
driven  to  admit  absurdities,  which  even  credulity 
rejects,  and  superstition  laughs  to  scorn.  When 
vain  man  would  be  wise  in  opposition  to  his 
God,  it  is  at  his  peril.  He  descends  from  his 
high  eminence  as  an  intelligent  creature,  to  he* 
come  the  sport  of  the  wildest  fancies,  and  the 
roost  irrational  chimeras. 

The  system  of  Buffon,  (and  we  give  it  as  the 
ne  phts  ultra  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  moat 
enlightened  age  of  the  world, — an  age,  when  it 
was  assumed  that  in  another  generation  philo« 
sophy  would  probably  triumph  over  revefaitiODy) 
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depends  principally  upon  two  facts,  which,  though 
generally  trae,  were  totally  insufficient  to  sustain 
his  extravagant  hypothesis. 

It  had  been  long  observed,  that  such  flinty,  or 
silicious  bodies  as  form  a  part  of  the  composition 
of  glass,  are  among  the  most  abundant  materials 
which  compose  the  earth,  and  that  many  of  them 
nearly  resemble  glass  in  colour,  transparency, 
lustre,  hardness,  and  specific  gravity.  As  glass  is 
produced  by  fusion  in  a  strong  heat,  it  was  in- 
ferred by  BuiFon,  that  the  flinty  bodies  found  in 
the  earUi,  derived  their  origin  from  a  similar 
fusion ;  and  as  no  heat,  sufficient  to  produce  so 
great  an  effect,  could  t>e  found  on  our  globe,  the 
author  has  recourse  to  the  sun  as  its  source.  He 
supposes  the  planets,  and  the  earth  among  the 
number,  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sun.  In  this  situation,  a  comet  fall- 
ing in  on  that  great  body,  might  have  given  it 
such  a  shock,  and  so  shaken  its  whole  frame, 
that  some  of  its  particles  might  have  been  driven 
ofi^,  like  streaming  sparkles  from  red-hot  iron ;  and 
each  of  these  streams  of  fire,  though  very  small 
in  comparison  of  the  sun,  might  have  been  large 
enough  to  form  a  planet  much  greater  than  our 
earth,  or  any  other  of  the  planetary  system.  In 
this  manner  the  planets,  together  with  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit,  might  have  been  driven  oiF 
from  the  body  of  the  sun  by  impulsion ;  and  in 
this  way  they  would  have  continued  to  recede 
from  it  for  ever,  had  they  not  been  arrested  by 
the  superior  power  of  attraction  exerted  on  them 
by  the  sun  ;  and  thus,  by  the  combination  of  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  they  were 
whirled  round  in  the  orbits  which  they  now  de- 
scribe. 

After  giving  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  cre- 
dibility, or  at  least  possibility,  of  the  foregoing 
supposition,  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  earth  assumed  its  present  figure 
when  in  a  melted  sUte.  "  It  is  natural  to  think," 
says  he,  **  that  the  earth  when  it  issued  from  the 
sun,  had  no  other  form  but  that  of  a  torrent  of 
melted  and  inflamed  matter ;  that  this  torrent,  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts,  took  on  a 
globular  figure,  which  its  diurnal  motion  changed 
into  a  spheroid  ;  that  when  the  earth  cooled,  the 
vapours,  which  were  expanded  like  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  gradually  condensed,  and  fell  down  in  the 
form  of  water  upon  the  surface,  depositing  at  the 
same  time  a  slimy  substance  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  salts,  part  of  which  was  carried  by  the 
motion  of  the  waters  into  the  perpendicular  fissures 
of  the  strata,  and  produced  metals,  and  the  rest 
remained  on  the  surface,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
vegetable  mould  which  abounds  in  different 
places,  with  more  or  less  of  animal  or  vegetable 
particles,  the  organisation  of  which  is  not  obvious 
to  the  senses." 

Thus  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe  were  ori- 
ginally composed  of  vitrified  matter,  and  probably 
(hey  are  so  at  present.     Above  this  were  placed 


those  bodies  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  heat 
to  the  smallest  particles,  as  sand,  which  are  oolj 
portions  of  glass,  and  above  these  pumice  stones, 
and  tlie  scoriie  of  melted  matter,  fron  which 
were  afterwards  produced  the  several  kiods  of 
clay.  The  whole  mass  was  covered  with  water, 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  hundred  leet,  arising 
from  the  condensation  of  the  vapours  when  the 
earth  began  to  cool.  This  water  deposited  a 
stratum  of  mud,  mixed  with  all  those  substances 
which  were  capable  of  being  sublimed  or  exhaled 
by  fire,  and  the  air  was  formed  of  the  nost  sab- 
tile  vapours;  which,  from  their  small  speciie 
gravity,  floated  above  the  water. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  earth  when  the 
tides,  the  winds,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  began 
to  introduce  changes  on  its  surface.  The  diornal 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  tides,  elevated 
the  waters  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  neces- 
sarily transported  thither  great  quantities  of  slime, 
clay,  and  sand  ;  and  by  thus  elevating  those  parts 
of  the  earth,  they  perhaps  sunk  those  under  the 
poles  about  two  leagues,  or  a  two  hundred  and 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  ;  for  the  waters  would 
easily  reduce  into  powder  pumice  stones,  and 
other  spongy  parts  of  the  vitrified  matter  upon 
the  surface ;  and  by  this  means  excavate  some 
places  and  elevate  others,  which,  in  tine,  would 
produce  islands  and  continents,  and  all  those  in- 
equalities on  the  surface,  which  are  more  coof 
siderable  towards  the  equator  than  towards  the 
poles.  Tkie  highest  mountains  lie  between  the 
tropics  and  the  middle  of  the  temperate  fooea, 
and  the  lowest  from  the  polar  circles  towards  the 
poles.  Indeed,  both  the  land  tir^  sea  have  most 
inequalities  between  the  tropics^  as  is  erident 
from  the  incredible  n9r*tbisi  of  islands  peculiar  to 
these  regions. 

The  other  circumstance  which  forms  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  basis  of  this  theory,  b  derifed 
from  the  composition  of  sea^hells.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  shells  consist  chiefly  of  an 
earth  like  that  which  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  limestone  or  marble ;  and  it  was  hence 
inferred,  that,  after  a  series  of  ages»  these  shells 
being  broken  down  into  minute  particles,  pro- 
duced those  immense  masses  of  calcareoas  suh* 
stances  which  are  now  found  either  in  vast 
mountains;  or  in  stratified  plains,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  earth. 

Buffon  conceives,  very  naturally,  that  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth  must,  at  the  beginning,  have 
been  much  less  solid  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
consequently  the  same  causes  which  at  this  day 
produce  but  slight  changes,  must  then,  on  so 
yielding  a  body,  have  been  attended  with  very 
considerable  effects.  There  is,  he  thinks,  eveiy 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  earth  was  at  that  time 
covered  with  the  waters  of  the  sea;  and  that 
these  waters  were  above  the  tops  of  our  highest 
mountains,  sinoe,  even  in  such  elevated  sitoations, 
we  find  shells  and  other  marine  productions  in 
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very  great  abundance.  It  appears  also  that  the 
sea  continued  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  for  as  these  layers  of  shells 
are  found  so  frequently  at  such  great  depths, 
aad  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  it  seems  im- 
possible for  such  numbers  to  have  been  supported 
all  alive  at  one  time;  so  that  they  must  have 
been  brought  there  by  successive  depositions. 
These  shells  also  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  where  they  could  not  have  been 
all  deposited  at  once,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
or  at  any  such  instant  revolution  ;  since  that 
would  be  to  suppose  that  all  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  found  were  at  that  instant  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  which  would  be  absurd  to  assert.  The 
sea,  therefore,  deposited  them  wherever  they  are 
now  to  be  found,  and  that  by  slow  and  successive 
degrees. 

It  will  appear,  also,  that  the  sea  covered  the 
whole  earth,  from  the  appearance  of  its  layers, 
which,  lying  regularly  one  above  the  other,  seem 
all  to  resemble  the  sediment  formed  at  different 
times  by  the  ocean.  Hence,  by  the  irregular  force 
of  its  waves  and  its  currents,  driving  the  bottom 
into  sand-banks,  mountains  must  have  been 
gradually  formed  within  this  universal  covering 
of  waters  ;  and  these,  succesnvely  raising  their 
beads  above  its  surface,  must,  in  time,  have 
fonned  the  highest  ridges  of  mountains  upon 
land,  together  with  continents,  islands,  and  low 
grounds,  all  in  their  turns.  This  opinion  will 
receive  additional  weight  by  considering  that,  in 
those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  power  of  the 
ocean  b  the  greatest,  the  inequalities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  highest ;  the  ocean's  power 
is  greatest  at  the  equator,  where  its  winds  and 
tides  are  most  constant ;  and,  in  fact,  the  moun- 
tains at  the  equator  are  found  to  be  higher  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  sea,  there^ 
&re,  has  produced  the  principal  changes  in  our 


earth  ;  rivers,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  storms,  and 
rain,  having  made  but  slight  alterations,  and  onljr 
such  as  have  affected  the  globe  to  very  incon- 
siderable depths. 

"  In  the  formation  of  this  theory,"  says  Mr. 
Kirwan,  "  genius  (I  mean  genius  in  its  primitive 
sense,  the  sublime  talent  of  fascinating  invention, 
and  not  the  energetic  power  of  patient,  profound, 
and  sagacious  investigation)  unhappily  presided. 
Yet  dazzled  by  the  splendid  but  delusive  scenery, — 
pourtrayed  by  an  ardent  imagination  soaring  to  the 
source  of  light,  and  rending  from  its  flaming  orb 
the  planetary  masses  that  surround  it,  then 
marking  with  daring  and  overweening  confidence, 
fancied  successive  epochs  of  the  consolidated 
fabric  of  the  terraqueous  globe, — the  public  at- 
tention was  long  arrested  by  the  magical  repre- 
sentation, and  the  understanding  nearly  betrayed 
into  a  partial,  if  not  a  total,  assent  to  it. 

"  This  proud  gigantic  theory  was, however,  like 
another  Goliath,  soon  demolished  by  a  common 
flint  or  pebble— the  very  substance  it  sprung 
from.  Common  glass  essentially  contains  an 
alkaline  salt,  to  which  alone  it  owes  its  fusibility ; 
silicious  substances  contain  none,  and  are  abso- 
lutely infusible  when  unassociated  with  any. 
Macquer  found  them  infusible  but  in  the  still 
incomparably  superior  heat  of  inflamed  oxygen. 
Hence  the  hypothesis,  grounded  on  the  assumed 
identity  of  these  substances  and  common  glass, 
vanished  like  the  unembodied  visions  of  the 
night.  With  respect  to  limestone,  the  other 
pillar  on  which  this  theory  rests,  Cronstedt, 
Ferberborn,  Arduini,  and  Bergman,  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  numerous  and  immense  moun- 
tains, in  which  not  only  no  vestiges  of  shells 
could  be  traced,  bat  whose  internal  stmctnre  of 
position  was  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of 
an  origination  thence  derived." 


VICTORY. 


Wavt  not  to  me  the  blast  of  fame, 
That  swelb  the  trump  of  victory ; 

For  to  my  ear  it  gives  the  name 
Of  slaughter  and  of  misery. 

Boast  not  so  much  of  hoBoar*s  sword, 
Wav«  not  10  high  the  victor's  plume; 

They  point  me  to  the  botom  gored, 
They  point  me  to  the  blood-staiuedl  tomb. 

The  beaatful  shout,  the  revd  loud. 
That  strive  to  drowu  the  voice  of  pain, 

What  are  they  but  the  fickle  crowd 
Rejoicing  o'er  their  brethren  skda  ? 

Ana  ah,  tfanragh  glory's  fading  blaae, 

I  see  the  cottage  taper,  pale, 
WUch  sheds  its  faint  and  feeble  rays 

Where  nnproteeted  orphans  wail. 


Where  the  sad  widow  weeping  stands, 

As  if  her  day  of  hope  was  done ; 
Where  the  wild-mother  clasps  her  hands 

And  asks  the  victor  for  her  son: 

Where  the  lone  maid  in  secret  aigba 

O'er  the  lost  solace  of  her  heart. 
As  prostrate  in  despair  she  lies. 

And  feels  her  tortured  life  depart : 

Where,  midat  the  desoUted  land, 

The  aire  lamenting  o'er  his  son, 
Extends  his  pale  and  powerless  hand. 

And  finds  its  only  prop  is  gone. 

See,  how  the  bands  of  war  and  woe 

Have  rifled  sweet  domestic  bliss ; 
And  tell  me  if  your  laurels  grow 

And  flourish  in  a  soil  like  thia  ? 

Mrs.  L.  H.  SieovBirxY, 
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A  Tabular  Ckronologieal  Epitome  rf  ike  Hietory  qf 
Arehiteeiure  in  England,  By  Obo&gb  Godwin » 
Jan.,  Architect.    J.  Weale ;  C.  Tilt. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Architectural 
Epitomes  we  have  ever  witnessed ;  it  is,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Gk>dwin — "  an  attempt  to  show  at  one  view  an 
approjrimaiion  to  the  date,  duration,  and  character- 
istics of  the  principal  styles  which  have  prevailed; 
some  examples;  and  names  of  eminent  architects.*' 
The  most  prevalent  style  of  architecture  observed 
amongst  our  principal  cathedrals,  churches,  and  cas- 
tles, is  the  Gothic,  under  the  different  divisions  of 
Early  Pointed,  Pointed,  Florid  Pointed,  and  Elizabe- 
than ;  and  the  information  connected  with  these  is  well 
given  by  Mr.  Godwin :  for  instance,  the  Florid  Pointed 
style  was  most  prevalent  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  in  1377,  to  that  of  Henry  VIL 
and  Henry  VIIL,  in  1509,  including  the  reigns  of  10 
kings,  and  occupying  a  period  of  about  140  years.  The 
leading  features  of  this  style  are  thus  enumerated  by 
our  author. — "Windows  very  large;  occasionally 
with  horisontal  embattled  transoms ;  General  lines  of 
mulUons,  &c.,  perpendicular;  Horisontal  transoms 
over  doorways  with  ornamented  spandrils ;  Lofty 
turrets  and  cupolas ;  Elaborate  pannelUng ;  Rich  fan- 
like tracery  to  vaultings ;  Heraldic  ornaments;  Pointed 
arches  obtuse;  Details  overwrought.  In  private 
residences  security  less  studied  than  during  preceding 
periods,  and  convenience  more.'*  The  best  examples 
of  this  style  may  be  easily  seen  by  our  readers — they 
are  to  be  met  with  at  Westminster  Hall,  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  Henry  the  Vllth's.  Chapel, 
Westminster.  The  most  eminent  architects  of  this 
style  were  Bishop  Wsjrneflete,  Bishop  Beanchamp, 
Bishop  Alcock,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  John  Hylmer,  and 
Prior  Bolton. 

We  should  recommend  to  Mr.  Godwin,  whose  love 
of  his  art,  and  perseverance  in  its  pursuit,  are  very 
great,  to  construct  an  architectural  chart,  on  a  plan 
somewhat  similar,  but  more  extensive  of  course,  than 
this  epitome.  A  more  ample  series  of  details  might 
there  be  given  of  every  point  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  architecture,  and  diagrams  and  sketches  slightly 
shadowed  might  be  introduced,  which  we  can  conceive 
would  tend  to  enhance  its  value  in  a  ten-fold  degree, 
both  to  the  architectural  student  and  professor,  and 
be,  we  should  conceive,  of  far  higher  service  than  the 
most  elaborate  literary  finish  which  we  know  Mr.  God- 
win gives  to  all  his  works. 


The  Waldefuee,  w  Proteeiani  Vallege  iff  PiedmoiU 
Dauphiny.  By  William  Bbattis,  M.D.  lUos- 
trated  in  a  series  of  views,  taken  on  ths  spot 
expressly  for  the  work,  by  Messrs.  Bartlett  and 
Brockedon.  First  quarterly  part.  George  Virtoe, 
Ivy-lane. 

Ws  have  waited  a  considerable  time  for  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  a  work, 
which  if  it  equals  its  promise,  will,  no  doubt,  meet 
with  the  most  liberal  patronage.  Besides  a  beaatifal 
vignette,  exhibiting  the  Villar,  Val  Pelioe,  this  part 
is  enriched  with  eighteen  illustrations  of  the  vallejs, 
by  the  artists  employed  in  this  truly  noble  undertaking. 

The  Bridge  of  the  Po  is  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty, 
gradually  rising  in  the  distance  to  a  degree  of  sublime 
magnificence.  All  possess  merit,  and  as  works  of  art, 
pourtraying  nature  in  every  diversified  form  of 
grandeur  and  loveliness,  they  are  highly  gratifyiii;  to 
the  eye  of  taste;  but  some  of  them  awaken  a  poweHul 
moral  interest.  Every  mountain  and  every  glen, 
every  dark  recess  and  deep  ravine,  have  witnessed 
heroic  deeds  and  sufferings,  which  induce  us  to  gaze 
upon  them  with  breathless  awe  and  intense  sympathy, 
while  they  call  up  to  our  recollection  the  eveots,  the 
deeds,  and  woes  of  other  times.  We  conclude  oar  brief 
notice  of  this  portion  of  the  work  with  a  paragrapli 
from  the  introduction,  which  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  our  views  and  fedings: — 

"  With  respect  to  the  scenery  of  these  valleys,  the  engnringi 
speak  for  themselves,  they  embrace  a  Mch  and  stxiking  Tsrirtjr 
of  subjects,  such  as  may  be  expected  on  the  confines  of  two 
countries  so  different  in  physical  character,  and  range  between 
the  awful  solitudes  of  Fressinl^re,  or  DormeQleuse,  and  th« 
summer  valleys  of  the  Lusem  and  the  Po.  But  had  nature  been 
less  auspicious  to  the  painter— had  the  scenery  been  lesi  tob- 
lime,  or  picturesque,  or  beautiful  than  it  ia — the  actions  alooe, 
of  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  it  has  been  the  theatre,  would 
stamp  its  blealcest  rocks  with  an  interest  which  no  mere  Isnd- 
scape,  however  beautiful,  could  inspire.  The  scenery  indeed  is 
well  calcnlated  to  fascinate  the  eye  and  enchant  the  imagina- 
tion. But  it  is  only  when  surrounded  by  aasodatkms  tlut  it 
has  power  to  reach  the  heart,  addressing  us  like  an  intelligent 
spirit,  through  the  allurements  of  a  beautiftil  exterior.  Tbe 
connexion  between  natural  scenes  and  hlatorieal  records  it  here 
so  peculiarly  striking,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  Ax  on  ssf 
point  of  Waldensian  landscape,  which  in  the  almost  incredible 
series  of  thirty-three  wars,  has  not  been  the  'vantage  groond  of 
religious  freedom,  or  the  sepulchre  of  its  champions.'if«Masr 
neieio  quo  paetoy  loeii  ipHs  quibtu  eorum  qmoa  diUgimnt  ut 
admirarur  adiunt  vaiigia.— Cicero  De  Le$ibui.** 

As  the  work  advances  we  shall  avail  oursel?ei  of 
some  of  its  heart-stirring  tales  for  the  gratification  of 
our  readers. 


GLANCES  AT  THE  PAST. 


SiMPLtciTT. — When  the  Americans  first  perceived 
the  intercourse  the  Spaniards  kept  up  with  each  other 
at  immense  distances,  by  means  of  little  bits  of  white 
paper,  they  imagined  some  spirit  to  be  concealed 
within  them,  who  communicated  what  was  ever  going 
on.  An  Indian  boy  being  sent  with  a  present  of  figs 
to  a  Spanish  captain,  ate  part  of  them  by  the  way. 
Upon  the  captain  reading  tiie  letter  which  accompa- 
nied them,  he  discovered  the  deficiency,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  poor  boy,  who,  the  next  time  he  was 
sent  on  a  simihur  errand,  determined  to  outwit  the 
spirit,  and  prevent  his  telling  tales ;  he  therefore  cun- 
ningly plaoed  the  letter  under  a  stone,  while  he  in- 
dulged his  appetite  with  the  coveted  luxury. 

Inosnvitt  of  NscBSsmr. — ^Although  the  ancient 
Peruvians  were  civilised  in  comparison  with  the  other 
Bitloni  of  America,  they  were  to  be  eonsidered»  with 


respect  to  Europe,  as  in  a  state  of  great  barbarity.  Of 
singular  ingenuity,  however,  their  history  affords  nsny 
traits.  The  great  road  of  the  Incas,  which  extended 
from  north  to  souUi  upwards  of  one  thoussnd  five 
hundred  miles,  was  intersected,  in  its  course,  by  all 
the  torrents  which  roll  from  the  Andes  toward  the 
Western  Ocean.  The  Peruvians  could  not  constroct 
bridges  either  of  stone  or  timber ;  but  necessity,  the 
parent  of  invention,  suggested  a  derioe  which  soppliw 
that  defect.  They  formed  cables  of  grest  strength,!^ 
twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  osiers  withwbieh 
their  country  abounds.  Six  of  these  cables  they 
stretched  across  the  stream  parallel  to  one  aaothtf, 
and  made  them  fast  on  each  side ;  these  they  firniJ|r 
bound  together,  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes,  which 
being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they 
passed  along  with  complete  leciirity. 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CONDEMNED  MAN. 


FAOU    THE    FRENCH. 


FART  I. 


CoNBEicNED  to  death ! For  five  weeks  has 

this  thought  dwelt  alone  with  me ;  I  have  been 
always  frozen  by  its  presence,  always  crushed 
down  beneath  its  weight.  Formerly — for  it 
seems  to  me  these  are  rather  years  than  weeks 
•— I  was  a  man  as  others  are.  Each  day,  each 
hour,  each  minute  had  its  idea ;  my  spirit,  young 
and  lofty,  was  full  of  phantasies.  It  amused  me 
to  unravel  them,  the  one  after  the  other,  without 
order  and  without  end,  embroidering,  from  inex- 
haustible arabesques,  this  rough  and  slender  staff 
of  life.  There  were  visions  of  young  maidens, 
splendid  mitres,  battles  won,  theatres  filled  with 
light  and  sound,  and  again  young  maidens  and 
solemn  walks  at  night  beneath  huge  branches  of 
chestnut-trees.  There  was  always  a  festivity  in 
my  imagination.  I  could  think  on  what  I  would ; 
I  was  free. 

Now  I  am  a  captive ;  my  body  is  in  irons  in 
a  dungeon;  my  spirit  imprisoned  in  one  idea, 
one  horrible,  bloody,  implacable  idea.  I  have 
but  one  thought,  one  conviction,  one  certainty— 
I  am  condemned  to  death. 

Whatever  I  do  it  is  always  there — ^that  infernal 
thought ! — ^like  a  leaden  sceptre  at  my  side,  alone, 
jealous,  chasing  all  distraction,  face  to  face  with 
me,  miserable,  and  shaking  me  with  its  two  icy 
hands,  when  I  would  turn  away  my  head  or 
close  my  eyes.  It  creeps  into  all  forms  where 
my  spirit  would  flee  from  it,  and  it  mingles,  like 
the  horrible  burden  of  a  song,  with  all  the  words 
that  are  addressed  to  me ;  it  glues  itself  with  me 
to  the  hideous  gratings  of  my  dungeon,  possesses 
me  when  awake,  watches  my  convulsive  sleep, 
and  reappears  in  my  dreams  as  a  knife. 

I  have  just  started  in  my  sleep  from  its  pur- 
suit. Ah  I  it  is  but  a  dream.  Well,  even  before 
my  eyes  have  had  time  to  open  sufficiently  to 
see,  this  fatal  thought,  written  in  the  horrible 
reality  which  surrounds  me,  on  the  damp  and 
sweltering  flag-stone  of  my  cell,  in  the  pale  rays 
of  my  night-lamp,  in  the  coarse  woof  of  the  cloth 
of  my  garments,  in  the  gloomy  figure  of  the 
guard-soldier,  whose  cartouch-box  shines  through 
the  grating  of  my  dungeon ;  it  seems  that  a  voice 
has  already  murmured  in  my  ear,  "  Thou  art  con- 
demned to  death!" 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  August.  For 
three  days  my  trial  had  been  entered  upon,  for 
three  days  had  my  name  and  my  crime  drawn 
together  each  momuig  a  cloud  of  spectators, 
who  came  crowding  down  on  the  benches  of  the 
hall  of  audience  like  ravens  around  a  carcass; 
for  three  days  had  all  the  phantasmagoria  of 
judges,  witnesses,  advocates,  and  king's  attorneys 
passed  and  repassed  before  me,  sometimes  gro- 
tesque, sometimes  bloody,  but  always   gloomy 
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and  fatal.  The  two  first  nights  of  uneasiness  and 
terror  I  had  not  slept,  the  third  night  I  slept  from 
lassitude  and  fatigue.  At  midnight  I  had  left 
the  jury  deliberating;  I  had  been  brought  back 
to  the  straw  of  my  dungeon,  and  I  had  fallen, 
immediately  into  a  deep  sleep,  into  a  slumber  of 
oblivion.  They  had  been  to  me  the  first  hours 
of  repose  for  many  days. 

I  was  in  the  depth  of  this  profound  sleep, 
when  they  came  to  awake  me.  This  time,  nei^ 
ther  the  heavy  step,  nor  the  iron  shoes  of  the 
jailer,  nor  the  clashing  of  his  knot  of  keys,  nor 
the  harsh^gnashing  of  the  bolts,  were  sufficient;, 
it  required  his  rude  hand  on  my  arm,  and  his 
rough  voice  in  my  ear,  to  arouse  me  from  my 
lethargy. 

"  Awake  I "  said  he. 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  rose  up  scared  upon 
my  seat  At  that  moment,  through  the  high 
and  narrow  window  of  my  dungeon,  I  saw,  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  neighbouring  gallery,  the  only 
sky  I  could  have  a  glimpse  of,  that  yellow  re- 
flection in  which  eyes  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a  prison  know  so  well  how  to  recognise 
the  sun.     I  love  the  sun. 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,*'  I  said  to  the  jailer. 

He  remained  a  moment  without  answering 
me,  as  though  not  knowing  whether  it  were  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  word  ;  but  after  some  efibrt  he 
answered  bluntly,  "  It  is  possible." 

I  remained  immoveable,  my  spirit  half  lulled 
asleep,  my  mouth  in  a  smile,  my  eyes  fixed  on 
that  soft  golden  reverberation  that  diapered  the 
ceiling.     "  Here  is  a  fine  day,"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  man.  "  They  wait  for  you." 

These  few  words,  like  the  thread  that  breaks 
the  insect's  fiight,  threw  me  back  violently  into 
reality.  I  saw  again,  suddenly,  as  in  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  gloomy  hall  of  the  assizes,  the 
horse-shoe  range  before  the  judges  covered  with 
bloody  hues,  the  three  ranks  of  the  stupid-faced 
witnesses,  the  two  gend'armes  at  each  end  of  my 
bench,  the  dark  robes  rustling,  and  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  swarming  in  the  depth  of  the  shadow, 
and  the  fixed  looks  of  the  twelve  jurymen — 
who  had  watched  while  I  slept — resting  upon  me. 

I  arose ;  my  teeth  chattered,  my  hands  trem- 
bled, and  I  knew  not  where  to  find  my  clothes. 
My  legs  were  weak ;  at  the  first  step  I  made  I 
stumbled  like  a  street-porter  overcharged ;  never- 
theless, I  followed  the  jailer. 

The  two  gend'armes  waited  for  me  at  the 
threshold  of  my  cell.  They  replaced  the  hand^^ 
cuffs.  They  had  a  small  complicated  lock  on 
them,  which  they  closed  carefully.  I  let  them 
do  it :  it  was  a  machine  on  a  machuie. 

We  traversed  an  interior  court.  The  light 
2  Y 
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air  of  the  morning  revived  me.  I  lifted  up  my 
head.  Tlie  sky  was  clear;  and  tlie  warm  rays 
of  the  sun,  divided  by  the  long  chimneys,  de> 
scribed  large  angles  of  light  on  the  summit  of 
the  high  and  gloomy  walls  of  the  prison.  It  was 
indeed  a  fine  day. 

We  mounted  a  circular  staircase ;  we  passed 
along  one  corridor,  then  another,  then  a  third, 
then  a  low  door  opened ;  a  hot  air  mingled  with 
sounds  struck  my  face — ^it  was  the  breath  of  the 
crowd  in  the  hall  of  the  assizes.  I  entered.  At 
my  apparition  there  waa  a  rumour  of  arms  and 
voices;  the  raised  benches  were  displaced  with 
a  noise,  the  partitions  cracked ;  and  whilst  I  tra- 
versed the  long  room,  between  two  masses  of 
people  walled  in  with  soldiers,  I  seemed  like  a 
centre  to  which  were  attached  the  threads  which 
moved  all  those  inclined  and  gaping  faces. 

At  diat  minute  I  perceived  that  I  was  without 
irons;  nor  could  I  remember  either  when  or 
where  they  had  been  removed  from  me. 

There  was  then  a  great  silence.  I  had  reached 
my  place:  at  the  moment  the  tumult  ceased 
among  the  crowd,  it  ceased  also  in  my  ideas. 
I  suddenly  and  clearly  understood  that  which, 
until  then,  I  had  only  seen  in  confused  glimpses 
— diat  the  decisive  moment  was  come,  and  that 
I  was  there  to  hear  my  sentence. 


Let  him  explain  it  who  can;  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  idea  came  to  me,  I  can 
state  that  it  caused  me  no  terror.  The  windows 
were  opened ;  the  air  and  the  noise  of  the  city 
came  freely  from  without;  the  hall  was  bright 
as  for  a  bridal.  The  gay  beams  of  the  suu 
traced  here  and  there  the  luminous  figure  of  the 
casements^  sometimes  lengthened  on  the  floor, 
sometimes  developed  on  the  tables,  sometimes 
broken  at  the  angle  of  the  walls ;  and  from  these 
shining  lozenges  of  the  windows  each  lay  cut 
out  in  the  air  a  large  prism  of  golden  dost  The 
judges  at  the  end  of  the  hall  looked  contented, 
probably  from  the  delight  of  their  task  being 
soon  finished.  The  hce  of  the  president*  softly 
lit  up  by  the  reflection  of  a  window,  had  some- 
thing of  calmness  and  goodness  spread  over  it ; 
and  a  young  barrister  was  talking,  almost  gaily, 
and  grasping  the  hand  of  a  pretty  woman  in  a 
rose-coloured  hat,  placed,  by  fkvomr,  behind  him. 
The  jurors  alone  i^>peared  wan  and  dejected; 
but  it  was  appanently  from  the  fatigue  of  baring 
watched  all  the  night.  Some  of  them  yawned; 
nothing  in  their  countenances  indicated  men  who 
had  just  home  sentence  of  death;  and  in  the 
figures  of  these  good  citizens  I  could  divine  no- 
thing beyond  a  great  wish  for  sleep. 

Erbon. 


THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC— No.  II. 


GBHINI,   THE  TWINS. 


In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  sign  Taurus, 
I  produced  a  variety  of  pagan  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  holy  writ :  to  bring  together  all  the 
proof  would  overwhelm  me  beneath  the  load  of 
my  arms.  That  which  ought  to  shield,  (gorgeous 
and  impenetrable  as  it  might  be,)  would  crush  me 
beneath  its  weight,  like  Tarpeia  beneath  the 
Sabine  shields.  Let  it  suffice,  that  the  substance 
of  a  beautiful  and  universal  creed  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  variety  of  ancient  fables,  beautifully, 
but  variously  and  capriciously  told.  Sometimes 
it  was  Pereephoneh,  "  the  lost  fruit,"  which  human 
nature  (Isis,  Isheh,  *<the  woman")  sought  in 
vain,  and  found  in  death.  Anon  it  was  the 
secret  of  primitive  perfection,  which  Theseus  and 
Pirithous  strove  to  ravish  from  the  initiatory  rites, 
but  perished  in  the  attempt.  It  was  the  loss  of 
light  which  Isis  wept  over  Horns;  it  was  the 
decree  of  death  which  Venus  wept  over  Adonis. 
It  was  the  promise  of  his  revival  which  shook 
with  triumph  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  echoed  in 
gratulation  from  the  hills  of  Libanus.  Sometimes 
this  creed  depictured  Orpheus  descending  into 
hell  in  search  of  his  lost  love,  stung  to  death  by 
a  serpent,  and  bitten  in  the  heel.  At  other  times 
it  represented  Psyche,  (**  the  fallen  soul,")  de- 
serted  by  heavenly  love,  descending  into  the 
realms  of  night,  and  opening  the  repository  of 


evil.  Again,  it  pourtrayed  the  first  woman, 
urged  by  curiosity  to  open  the  fbrbidd^  chest, 
and  introducing  the  plagues  of  sin  and  death  into 
the  worid,  while  nothing  but  hcpe  (hope  of  the 
future  seed)  remained.  Lastly,  it  pourtrayed  the 
promised  seed,  (so  the  pagans  thought,)  the 
magnum  Jovis  incrementaan,  the  self  immolated 
Hercules,  dragging  up  the  grave  (Cerberus,  the 
"cry  of  the  grave")  in  triumph  ;  wounding  JBfl^*. 
or  hell,  (Pluto,)  trampling  on  the  dragon's  head, 
(see  the  modem  sphere,)  and  grasping  the  im- 
mortal fruit  I  revert  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
and  my  proposed  investigation. 

The  Gemini  of  the  ancient  Zodiac  were  some- 
times represented  as  a  male  and  female.  On  the 
Famese  globe,  Venus  and  Apollo  occupy  this 
sign,  and  so  it  is  on  some  of  the  ancient  plani- 
spheres of  Egypt,  preserved  by  Kircher,  They 
were  the  Dioscuri  of  the  Greeks,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  story  of  whom  springing  from  an  egg, 
and  their  half  year's  division  of  light  and  darkness, 
sufiiciently  attests  Egyptian  orig^naL  Tbey  were 
emblems  of  the  upper  and  lower  spheres,  of  the 
light  and  darkness,  and  of  the  mingled  good  and 
evil  which  were  produced  from  the  egg  of  chaos. 
In  the  language  of  the  Rabbins,  they  were  the 
tvfo  arms  of  the  Deity,  and  are  firequcntly  re- 
presented as  such  among  the  hieroglyphics,  the 
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liglit  hand  holding  an  emblem  of  resurrection, 
(the  Tau,)  and  the  left  a  besom  of  destruction. 
Philosophically  considered,  their  embrace  (the 
attitude  in  which  they  are  usually  represented) 
was  a  type  of  the  harmony  produced  by  the  con- 
test of  attraction  and  repulsion,  or  l&ve  and  war, 
as  Aristophanes  argued;  and  thence  it  was, 
perhaps,  that  on  one  of  the  Roman  spheres,  the 
Twins  are  represented  as  Venus  and  Mars.  But 
these  were  later  inventions.  The  Dioscuri  and 
Cabiri  were  the  oldest  deities  of  the  world,  and, 
indeed,  were  the  same  deities;  they  were  the 
yistble  potencies  oi  the  most  ancient  trinity ;  for 
though  the  Dioscuri  and  Cabiri  were  originally 
three,  Pausanias  expressly  says,  that  "  two  only 
of  these  gods  were  visible,  while  the  third  and 
and  greatest  was  invisible.  It  was  unlawful,"  he 
adds,  "  to  pronounce  their  name ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  called  Dioscuri."  Bochart  says,  that 
"  the  Cabiri  were  Proserpine,  Ceres,  and  Pluto." 

In  the  mystical  metaphors  of  the  sacred  dialect, 
they  occupied  the  same  place  as  the  twin  Che- 
rabim  of  the  ark,  and  the  witnesses  referred  to  by 
Zechffiriah  iv.  12,  14,  and  the  Apocalypse,  xi.  4, 
•'These  are  the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two 
candlesticks  standing  before  the  God  of  the 
earth."  **  And  when  they  shall  have  finished  their 
testimony,  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit  (that  is,  Typfam^  for  so  he  is  pre- 
cisely depicted,  as  a  dragon  with  seven  heads) 
shall  kill  them ;  and  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie 
in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually 
is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt :  and  after  three  days 
and  a  half  the  Spirit  of  life  shall  enter  into  them, 
and  they  shall  stand  upon  their  fbet." 

As  to  the  Egyptiem  Dioscuri  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  "brothers"  were  Osiris  and  Ty- 
phon ;  the  one  representing  light  and  the  other 
darkness,  and  both  springing  from  the  mundane 

egg. 

On  the  Zodiac  of  Esneh,  they  are  represented 
under  the  double  form  of  a  harpy,  as  an  amphis- 
bena ;  as  two  dragons,  flying  different  ways  ; 
and  as  two  seraphs,  uniting  their  wings  over  an 
ark.  On  one  of  the  planispheres  in  Kircher, 
they  are  represented  by  two  serpents ;  in  another 
by  the  caducous  of  Mercury  ;  the  knot  of  which 
united  the  warring  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
was  called  "  Herculetf  and  Harmonia."  This 
wand,  consisting  of  the  globe,  wings,  and  two 
serpents,  wa»  a  talisman,  connected  with  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  magic.  The  figure  of  a 
man,  in  the  same  sign,  grasping  a  serpent  in 
either  hand,  was,  doubtless,  connected  with  the 
same  mysterious  philosophy  of  good  and  evil. 

On  the  planisphere  of  Dendera,  the  sign  is 
representied  by  a  double  shaped  monster,  on  one 
side  a  baboon,  on  the  other  a  wolf.  Little  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  royal  prO' 
phet  (so  Horus  Apollo  explains  the  first  hiero- 
glyphic) was  Osiris;  and  the  impious  man, (so he 
interprets  the  latter,)  his  brother  Typhon,     The 


wolf,  as  a  symbol  of  evil,  has  found  its  way  even 
to  the  Edda,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
last  battle  between  the  great  serpent  and  the 
gods.  It  is  still  considered  as  the  great  enemy 
of  the  sun  and  moon  (Osiris  and  Isis)  by  the 
remotest  nations,  negroes  and  Chinese.  On  one 
of  the  planispheres  of  Kircher,  he  is  depicted  as 
in  the  act  of  being  transfixed  by  Orus,  a  repre- 
sentation which  has,  indeed,  descended  to  the 
modem  celestial  globe,  whereon  there  still  is  to 
be  seen  the  wolf  transfixed  by  the  Centaur. 

The  Cabiri  are  called  "the  sons  of  King  Sadek, 
by  Sanchoniatho."  Bishop  Cumberland  sup- 
poses Sadek,  which  means  "  a  just  man,"  was 
Shem.  But  is  he  not  more  likely  to  have  been 
Noah,  who  is  called  "  a  just  man  "  by  Moses  ? 
Indeed  ,*nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  his 
three  sons  were  the  first  objects  of  hero  worship. 
But  there  are  fearful  characteristics,  relating  to 
the  rites  of  the  Cabiri,  which  are  not  reconcileable 
with  the  history  of  those  three  patriarchs,  which 
would  seem  to  point  to  some  antediluvian  enor- 
mity of  the  accursed  line  of  Cain,  and  which 
possibly  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deluge. 
Perhaps  the  crime  may  be  that  mysterious  one 
confessed  by  Lamech  to  Adah  and  Zillah,  his 
wives.  "  Hear  my  words,  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
and  hearken  unto  my  speech,  for  I  have  slain  a 
man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my 
hurt.  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold,  surely 
Lamech  seventy  and  seven-fold."  To  warrant 
such  a  scale  of  comparison  the  enormity  must  be 
great  indeed. 

It  is  curious  that  the  cause  of  the  deluge,  as 
assigned  by  Ovid,  is  the  offering  up  a  human 
victim  to  Jupiter  by  Lycaon  (the  wolf.) 

But  however  this  be,  the  rites  of  the  Cabiri 
were  of  the  gloomiest  possible  character.  They 
had  a  temple  near  Memphis,  which  none  but  the 
priests  could  enter.  All  things  black  were  offered 
to  them ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  unwortliy  of  re- 
mark, as  a  singular  corroboration,  that  the  Copts, 
who  call  the  three  larger  pyramids  by  the  names 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  are  in  the  habit  of 
ofiPering  a  black  cock  at  that  which  they  call  the 
pyramid  of  Shem.  The  Cabiritic  rites  were  cer- 
tainly bloody.  Bochart  says  that  a  man  was 
supposed  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  their  mysteries, 
from  a  perverted  notion  of  the  predicted  seed, 
and  the  necessary  atonement.  Hence  perhaps 
the  fable  of  Busiris  and  his  human  victims,  the 
name  of  Busiris  merely  signifying  the  "  house"  or 
"  tomb"  of  Osiris.  Men,  it  appears,  were  origin- 
ally sacrificed  to  Osiris,  under  the  form  of  a 
vulture  :  but  Alnasis  ordered  images  of  wax  to 
be  offered  in  their  stead.  As  a  proof  that  a 
mediatorial  atonement  was  implied  by  the  Egyp- 
tian sacrifices,  it  was  customary  to  place  a  seal 
on  the  oxen  selected  as  victims,  which  seal  had 
upon  it  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  with  his 
hands  bound  to  a  stake  and  a  sword  to  his 
throct.  There  is  one  of  these  representations 
2  y2 
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among  the  hieroglyphics  in  Denon.  As  to  the 
human  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  and  else- 
where, the  Greeks  fabled  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  going  to  offer  up  Hercules  to  his 
father  Jupiter,  but  that  he  delivered  himself  by 
slaying  the  sacrificants.  Every  one  knows  that 
he  afterwards  became  a  voluntary  victim. 

Many  wild  and  dark  traditions  seem  to  point 
to  an  atrocious  antediluvian  crime,  committed  un- 
der a  blasphemous  interpretation  of  the  expected 
atonement.  Thus  Chronus,  in  Sanchoniatho,  is 
described  as  offering  his  own  son,  Ilus,  in  sacri- 
fice, in  order  to  realise  a  prophecy.  Atlas,  the 
king  of  the  Atlantis,  which  was  submerged  by  the 
deluge,  was  murdered  and  thrown  into  a  pit,  by 
Hermes  and  Chronus,  his  brothers.  So  Lynceos 
was  slain  by  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Now  all  this  is  corroborated  by  what  Julius  Fir- 
mianus  intimates,  that  the  Cabiri  were  three 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was  slain  by  the  other 
two,  and  then  deified ;  and  he  describes  "  his 
worshippers  as  holding  up  their  bloody  hands  to 
the  once  bleeding." 

Were  the  Cabiri  then  the  Mercury,  (Jabal,) 
the  Vulcan,  (Tubal  Cain,)  and  the  Apollo,  (Jabal,) 
of  holy  writ  ?  Was  the  latter  murdered  by  his 
brethren  ?  and  was  this  the  "  young  man,"  whose 
murder  is  rated  at  so  enormous  a  proportion  of 
criminality,  by  Lamech,  the  repentant  father  ? 

Certain  it  is  that  similar  stories  of  murder  and 
mangling  of  a  body,  with  its  subsequent  deifica- 
tion, are  related  of  other  personages  besides 
Osiris.  Thus  Orpheus,  the  primitive  bard,  was 
torn  to  pieces.  Apollo  was,  by  some  accounts, 
slain  by  Python,  and  partook  of  a  three  days' 
death  ;  Adonis  was  torn  by  a  boar ;  Bacchus 
was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Titans,  and  Jupiter  by 
the  giants;  the  Manicheans  had  their  Manes, 
and  the  Freemasons  their  Hiram.  In  all,  the 
same  family  feature  of  violence  and  funereal 
mourning  is  strikingly  apparent. 

The  following  allusion  to  the  sign  Gemini^  or 
the  •*  brothers,"  Jacob's  blessing  to  the  tribes 
wonderfully  corroborates,  and  strikingly  illumin- 
ates the  whole  of  the  above  inferences  : — 

"  Simeon  and  Levi  are  the  *  brothers  ;'  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.  Oh, 
my  soul^  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  (mys- 
teries,) and  unto  their  assembly  be  not  thou 
united,  (be  not  initiated,)  my  honour.  For  in 
their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  digged  a  well,  (this  agrees  with  the 
&ble  of  Atlas,)  or  houghed  an  ox,  (this  agrees 
with  the  Tentyrian  planisphere.") 

Nothing  can  agree  more  completely  with  this 
reproving  exclamation,  nor  with  the  history  to 
which  it  seems  to  allude,  than  the  ancient  sign 
Gemini,  and  the  symbols  and  figures  which  sur- 
round it.  On  all  sides  of  it  the  planisphere  of 
Dendera  presents  "instruments"  and  memorials 
of  "  cruelty."  Typhon,  a  compound  figure  of  a 
hog  and  crocodile,  leans  on  a  sacrificial  knife, 


with  which  he  appears  to  have  just  destroyed  the 
sacred  bull.  The  scriptural  term  of  "  houghing 
an  ox,"  seems  borrowed  from  the  twin  symbols 
of  the  ox's  thigh  and  the  knife.  Close  at  hand 
appears  a  figure,  intended  perhaps  to  represent 
the  Gorgpn  head,  with  its  single  eye,  severed  by 
the  Egyptian  Perseus,  and  from  the  blood  of  which 
the  giants  are  said  to  have  been  born.  The  symbol 
is.  an  eye  and  a  circle,  which  agrees  precisely  with 
the  word  Cyclops,  implying  also  an  eye  and  a  circle. 
Now  the  race  of  giants  were  called  **  Cyclopean,' 
and  it  is  to  the  enormities  of  that  race  of  giants 
that  Moses  attributes  the  flood.  Beneath  this  is 
a  gigantic  figure,  (the  Orion  and  Nimrod  of  the 
modem  sphere,)  who  grasps  an  animal  by  the 
neck,  and  has  just  lopped  off  the  bead  of  an  ox, 
or  cow,  perhaps,  for  it  has  human  feet,  and  in 
that  manner  Isis  is  sometimes  represented.  The 
Chaldean  Ormorca  was  fabled  to  be  beheaded, 
with  reference  to  a  similar  tradition.  So  was 
Cannes,  who  predicted  the  flood.  Belus  also, 
like  Osiris,  was  beheaded,  and  the  bead  of  the 
latter  is  seen  carried  above  his  coffin  on  the 
zodiac  of  Tentyra,  while  amidst  the  dilurian 
signs  of  the  same  zodiac  appears  a  beheaded 
man. 

The  Egyptian  "  brethren,"  therefore,  were 
Typhon  and  Osiris,  who  were  twins,  Gemini, 
and  to  these  Jacob  doubtless  alluded.  The 
"secret  assembly"  and  conspiracy  of  Typhon 
need  not  be  insisted  on,  nor  the  resurrection  of 
Osiris  in  the  form  of  Horus.  The  Greek  fables 
of  Coelus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  their  mutual 
cruelties,  and  **  wrath,"  and  contentions,  are  :no 
doubt  derived  from  this  source.  No  painting 
nor  narrative  could  explain  more  forcibly  the 
words  of  Jacob  than  the  hieroglyphics.of  the  plani- 
spheres and  zodiacs  in  question,  and -the  fables  I 
have  shown  to  be  connected  with  them. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  words  of  Jacob  point  to 
a  greater  sufferer  than  Osiris,  and  so  did  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  antediluvian  picture-writing  of 
the  prophecy.  But  could  any  symbolic  representa- 
tive of  the  great  atonement  more  apposite  be  found 
than  the  great  teacher  Osiris,  the  priest  and  king, 
slain  by  his  brethren,  and  doomed  to  a  three 
days*  sepulture  and  resurrection?  or  his  M<w- 
8and  yeari  reign  of  gold,  as  Horns,  (the  word 
implying  "  gold  and  light?")  Could  any  sym- 
bol more  apposite  be  found  for  the  desolation  of 
the  future  church  than  the  widowhood  of  his 
wife,  or  her  persecution  and  flight,  than  its  per- 
secutions and  flight?  The  Apocalypse  evidently 
sanctions  the  inference  that  these  symbols  were 
prophetic.  "  And  to  the  woman  (or  the  church, 
Isheh,  Isis)  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great 
eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness  from 
the  face  of  the  serpent."  (Typhon.)  Now  Isb 
was  supplied  with  quail's  wings  to  fly  with  her 
son  from  the  successful  treason  of  Typhon.  The 
same  wanderings  and  fiight  are  recorded  of 
Latona  and  her  son,  (the  Greek  Horus,  or  Apollo,) 
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and  the  same  persecution  imputed  to  Python, 
the  "  great  serpent."  Can  any  one  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  these  things  are  the  disjecta  membra 


of  one  most  ancient,  most  sublimes  traditional, 
homogeneous  religious  system  ? 

E.  C. 


SCRIPTURE  TALES. 


SIDDIM. — GENESIS,  CHAPTE&  XIV. 


The  waters  of  the  deluge  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  with 
them  had  vanished  all  thoughts  of  the  judgment 
from  the  hearts  of  her  apostate  sons.  God  was 
again  forgotten  amid  their  strivings  for  empire  ; 
especially  by  the  race  of  Ham.  The  miraculous 
dispersion  from  Babylonia  appeared  also  to  be 
utterly  lost  upon  their  idolatrous  minds.  Expelled 
from  the  region  they  unjustly  usurped,  the  Re- 
brodian  Cuthites  sought  refuge  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  world.  Some  penetrated  beyond 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ;  others  possessed 
themselves  of  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Mizraim ; 
some  patiently  sought  the  allotment  given  to  their 
father,  in  the  more  southerly  districts  of  Afric ; 
and  others  took  possession  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise between  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tarshish, 
from  Hobnah  to  the  vale  of  Siddira. 

But  the  dispersion  of  the  rebel  tribes  was  not 
the  only  consequence  of  the  check  they  re- 
ceived at  Babel.  Thence  also  arose  the  first 
protracted  struggle  that  stained  the  face  of  the 
newly  regenerated  earth  with  blood.  In  the 
mythological  reveries  of  the  Ethnic  writers  we 
read  of  a  decennial  war  between  the  Titans  and 
the  gods.  That  war,  and  the  fabled  conquests 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  are  said  to  have  achieved 
such  victories  over  many  nations  in  days  when 
those  nations  could  scarcely  be  established,  we 
have  intimated  to  us,  in  language  free  at  once 
from  ambiguity  and  hyperbole,  in  the  word  of  the 
living  God. 

A  few  of  the  Hamonians,  notwithstanding  the 
fate  of  Nebrod  and  their  own  discomfiture,  yet 
lingered  in  Shinar  and  Babylonia ;  and  a  much 
greater  number,  as  previously  remarked,  still  re- 
sisting the  command  for  their  dispersion,  settled 
on  the  coasts  of  Tarshish,  and  the  region  round 
about;  while  Canaan  took  possession  of  that 
country  which  the  Lord  had  reserved  for  another, 
and  claimed  as  his  own  peculiar  portion.  These 
people,  powerful  as  they  had  been,  and  trained 
to  ambition  and  warfare  under  their  fallen  leader, 
whom  they  now  worshipped  as  a  god,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  children  of  Shem,  who 
entered  into  a  family  confederacy  against  them. 
Aramphal,  king  of  Shinar,  (which  had  been 
recovered  by  the  Shemetic  tribes,)  Arioch,  king 
of  Ashur  or  El-Asur,  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  and  Tidal,  king  of  the  nations  of  the 
children  of  Aram,  were  the  principals  in  this 
confederacy,  by  which  not  only  the  scattered 
Chaldees  of  Shinar,  but  all  the  Hamonians  even 


to  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  brought  into  sub- 
jection. Twelve  years  they  served  Chedor- 
laomer, and  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled ;  and 
in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaomer  and 
those  that  were  with  him,  bringing  on  their 
armies  to  battle,  resolved  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  or  expel  them  from  the  land. 

The  martial  trumpet  sounded  through  Sodom, 
and  assembled  her  bold  sons  at  the  command  of 
Bera,  to  give  battle  to  the  foe.  Imposing  was 
the  appearance  of  the  warriors  as  they  marched 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  arrayed  in  the 
habiliments  of  destruction,  and  rending  the  air 
with  loud  shouts  of  "freedom  to  our  children," 
and  "  vengeance  on  the  foe."  But  beneath  those 
breast-plates  of  steel  beat  many  a  heart  whose 
palpitations  confessed  a  sway  other  than  Bera's, 
many^a  heart  that  could  not  leave  behind  the 
tender  ties  which  bound  it  to  home  and  kindred, 
from  which  the  din  of  martial  clamour  could  not 
erase  the  impress  of  near  and  dear  onels  whom 
they  had  left  perhaps  for  ever. 

Go,  look  into  the  homes  of  Sodom !  why  are 
their  wives  so  sad?  and  why  are  her  children 
weeping?  will  not  the  spirit-stirring  sound  of 
martial  music  quell  their  fears?  will  not  the 
sight  of  their  mail-clad  husbands  and  fathers  in* 
spire  them  with  ardour?  Oh,  what  are  these  but 
mockeries  to  the  bosom  that  has  clung  to  the 
warrior's  last  embrace  ?  One  truth  only  is  pre- 
sent before  them — they  have  parted  perhaps  for 
ever. 

The  temples  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
devotees,  who  implored  their  deaf  idols  to  assist 
their  heroes  in  the  strife.  But  alas!  they  turned 
not  from  their  iniquities,  nor  acknowledged  the 
hand  that  in  righteousness  had  smitten  them. 
There  every  kind  of  vice  was  rampant,  and  few 
heeded,  none  obeyed,  the  mandates  of  that  law 
which  had  been  transmitted  by  their  father  Noah. 
One  heart  only  in  Sodom,  the  heart  of  a  Shemite 
who  was  sojourning  among  the  people,  was  lifted 
to  the  one  true  God,  and  owned  the  justice  of 
the  rod  that  afflicted  them. 

<*Why  art  thou  so  sad?**  exclaimed  Shelah 
to  her  consort,  "they  call  thee  not  forth  to 
battle." 

Lot  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  court  of  his 
house,  and  heeded  not  her  words.  He  had 
before  felt  his  spirit  wounded  to  see  the  iniquity 
of  the  land.  But  now  that  battle  and  destruc- 
tion drew  nigh,  he  experienced  more  keenly  the 
bitterness  of  dwelling  among  the  wicked. 
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"  Wretch  that  I  am,**  he  exclaimed  mentally, 
"  why  was  I  not  satisfied  to  abide  with  my  own 
kindred,  and  marry  among  them?  Now  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  upon  me,  and  I  too 
must  suffer  with  the  idolaters,  among  whom  I 
dwell.  Oh  God  of  Enoch  and  of  Noah !  I  have 
hidden  thy  name  in  my  heart,  and  have  not  de- 
clared thy  almightiness  among  my  neighbours, 
more  anxious  about  my  own  safety  than  theirs ; 
while  I  have  gathered  up  wealth  among  them,  I 
have  let  their  dark  deeds  go  unreproved.  Now 
justly  dost  Jbhou  mix  me  with  them  in  condemna- 
tion, and  the  sword  is  commg  upon  me." 

"What  ails  thee.  Lot?"  cried  Shelah  in  a 
louder  voice.  "  On  what  are  thy  thoughts  thus 
wandering?" 

"  I  was  thinking,"  he  answered,  "  of  peace  and 
the  plains  of  Bethel,  where  the  son  of  Terah 
feeds  his  flocks." 

"  And  what  has  peace  or  war  to  do  with  thee  ?  " 
said  she,  "thy  hands  are  not  required  to  raise 
the  sword ;  and  soon  will  the  brave  citizens  of 
Sodom  free  their  people  from  the  bonds  of 
Chedorlaomer." 

Lot  ahook  his  head  in  token  of  dissent,  bufr 
answered  not.  He  knew  that  the  eye  of  the 
Eternal  kept  watch  upon  the  earth,  and  he  felt 
the  guilt  of  the  people  had  brought  this^judg- 
ment  down  upon  them ;  makhig  the  tribe  of  the 
apostate  usurper,  so  soon  after  the  prophecy  had 
been  uttered,  "a  ser^'ant  of  servants."  He 
looked  at  his  playful  daughters,  then  like  young 
fiowrets  in  their  bloom,  destined  perhaps  to  fall 
by  the  jough  hands  of  the  exasperated  foe.  The 
pangs  of  his  heart  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 
He  wished  himsdlf  again  beside  the  tent  of  his 
uncle,  the  fayoured  of  the  Lord ;  and  cursed  the 
time  when  the  quarrels  of  their  herdsmen  had 
iizged  him  from  bis  presence. 

Thai  day  was  an  anxious  one  for  Sodom. 
Many  were  they  who  looked  with  glad  surmis- 
ings  towards  the  plain ;  but  no  army  came  back 
with  «luHits  of  victory,  and  palm  branches  in  their 
bands.  Towards  evening  many  scattered  ones 
hurried  through  the  vale.  But  they  stayed  not 
in  the  cities.  They  fled  to  the  mountains  for 
shelter. 

What  means  that  voice  of  wailing,  "  the  king 
is  fallen?''  Wail,  Sodom,  'tis  the  season  of  thy 
widowhood,  and  the  spoiler  is  upon  thee.  Her 
king,  with  that  of  Gomorrah,  is  overthrown  in  the 
battle ;  and  the  army  of  the  victors  are  poured 
into  her  gates.  There  all  is  confusion.  The 
houses  are  sacked  by  the  invaders ;  the  temples 
are  pillaged;  and  the  shrieks  of  mothers  and 
daughters  carried  off  by  the  foe  heighten  the  din 
of  anarchy. 

Lot  seized  his  children  in  his  arms,  hugged 
them  to  hi^  breast,  and  burst  into  tears.     But 


tears  were  of  no  avail  to  stay  the  hands  of  the 
ruffian  soldiery.  Father,  mother,  and  dau^ters 
were  forced  along  with  them.  Their  house  was 
cleared  of  its  contents,  and  their  flocks  were 
driven  before  them  for  the  use  of  the  marauders. 

"  Oh  God!"  exclaimed  the  Hebrew,  "  to  thee 
I  make  my  appeal,  forsake  not  thy  servant  in  this 
distressing  hour." 

"  God  is  with  us! "  replied  one  of  the  soldiers, 
"  he  hath  aided  us  in  the  day  of  battle." 

"  God  winks  not  at  oppression  and  injustice," 
responded  Lot,  '*  ye  are  striving  for  a  land  which 
does  not  belong  to  you,  and  have  ravaged  the 
country  to  the  borders  of  Mizraim.  He  may 
punish  by  your  hands  the  iniquities  of  others; 
but  he  will  not  on  that  account  be  less  mmdM 
of  yours.  When  the  true  owner  asserts  his 
claim  to  the  region  of  Jordan,  then  will  he  dnve 
out  the  nations  before  him  ;  but  that  re^on  is 
not  yours." 

"  Cease  your  preaching,  old  dotard,"  cried 
several  of  them  at  once,  "  we  have  no  time  to 
listen  to  your  dreams;"  and  they  hurried  him 
along  with  the  spoils  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  whose 
fair  daughters  yveze  subjected  to  the  rough  insults 
of  their  conquering  foes. 

Day  and  night  they  hastened  them  along, 
scarcely  stopping  for  needful  rest  or  refreshment, 
till  they  had  travelled  as  far  as  Hobnah  on  the 
north.  Then  they  heard  in  their  rear  the  shouts 
and  footsteps  of  pursuers,  the  heart  of  Lot 
bounded  within  him,  for  he  knew  the  voice  of 
Abraham. 

"  He  is  come,"  he  exclaimed,  "  he  to  whom 
authority  is  given.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  this 
seasonable  succour." 

Soon  was  the  air  rent  with  the  clashing  of 
weapons,  and  the  loud  alarms  of  contending 
hosts.  War  roared,  and  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night made  its  roarings  more  awful,  while  amid 
the  hoarse  thunderings  of  battle  flashed  beneath 
the  pale  moon-beams  the  lijghtning  of  conflicting 
steel. 

But  not  long  the  contest  continued.  The 
Heb^w  and  his  followers,  with  those  of  his  brave 
allies,  Mamre,£schol,  and  Auer,soon  made  dread- 
ful slaughter  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
captives,  catching  the  spirit  of  valour  from  the 
shouts  of  the  recusants,  struggled  again  for  free- 
dom. The  eyes  of  Lot  were  uplifted  to  heaven, 
as  he  prayed  for  tlie  success  of  his  kinsman. 
Absorbed  in  God  he  knew  not  that  the  contest 
was  over,  till  snatched  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
from  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor,  he  looked  round 
for  a  moment  with  inexpressible  delight,  then 
famted  in  the  arms  that  had  cherished  him  in 
childhood,  the  arms  of  the  Son  of  Terah. 

T.  B. 
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MEDICINE  OF  NATURE. 


It  becomes  us,  before  we  decree  the  honours 
of  a  cure  to  a  favourite  medicine,  carefully  and 
candidly  to  ascertain  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  exhibited,  or  we  shall  rapidly 
accumulate  examples  of  the  fallacies  to  wMch 
our  art  is  exposed.  What  has  been  more  com- 
mon than  to  attribute  to  the  efficacy  of  a  mineral 
w«ter  those  fortunate  changes  of  constitution 
thaEt  hare  entirely,  or  in  great  measure,  arisen 
from  salvibrity  of  situation,  hilarity  of  mind,  exer- 
dse  of  body,  and  regularity  of  hahits,  which  have 
incidentally  accompanied  its  potation?  Thns 
the  celebrated  John  Wedey,  while  he  comme- 
inomtes  the  triumph  of  **  sulphur  «nd  supplicar 
tion  "  over  his  bodily  infirmity,  fcvgets  to  appre- 
ciate the  resuscitaidng  influence  of  four  months' 
repose  from  his  apostolic  labours ;  and  such  is 
the  dispowtion  of  the  human  mind  to  place  con* 
fidence  in  the  operation  of  mysterious  agents, 
that  we  find  him  more  disposed  to  attribute  his 
cure  to  a  brown  paper  plaister  of  egg  and 
brimstone,  than  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  salutary  pre* 
scriptton  of  country  air,  rest,  asses*  milk,  and 
hoi8&«xercise.  The  ancient  physicians  duly 
appreciated  the  influence  of  such  agents;  their 
temples,  like  our  watering-places,  were  the  resort 
of  those  whom  medicine  could  not  cure ;  and  we 
are  expressly  told  by  Plutarch  that  these  temples, 
especially  that  of  Esculapius,  were  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  with  the  most  congenial  aspects ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  when  aided  by  the  invigorating 
effects  of  hope,  by  the  diversions  which  the  patient 
experienced  in  his  journey,  and  perhaps  by  the 
exercise  to  which  he  had  been  unaccustomed,  cer^ 
tainly  performed  many  cures.  It  follows,  then, 
that  in  the  recommendation  of  a  watering-place, 
soraethixig  more  than  the  composition  of  a  mineral 
sprmg  is  to  direct  our  choice.  The  chemist  will 
tell  us  that  the  springs  of  Hampstead  and  Isling- 
ton rival  those  of  Tunbridge  and  Malvern ;  tiiat 
the  waters  of  Bagnigge  Wells,  as  a  chalybeate 
purgative,  might  supersede  those  of  Cheltenham 
and  Scarborough:  and  that  an  invalid  would 
frequent  the  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dog 
and  Duck,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  with  as  much 
advantage  as  die  celebrated  spa  at  Leamington : 
but  the  physician  is  well  aware  that,  by  ^e 
adoption  of  such  advice,  he  would  deprive  his 
patient  of  those  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to 
whidi  I  have  alluded,  and,  above  all,  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  medidna  mentis.  On  the  other 
hand,  ^e  recommendation  of  change  of  air  and 
halMts  will  rarely  inspire  confidence,  unless  it  be 
associated  with  some  medicinal  treatment — a 
truth  which  it  is  more  easy  and  satisfactory  to 
elucidate  and  enforce  by  examples  than  by  pre- 
cept. Let  the  following  story  by  Voltaire  serve 
as  an  illustration  :— 

*'  Ogul,  a  voluptuary,  who  could  be  managed 


but  with  difficulty  by  his  physician,  on  fin^g 
himself  extremely  ill  from  indolence  and  intem- 
perance, requested  advice. 

** '  Eat  a  basilisk  stewed  in  rose-water,*  replied 
the  phyacian. 

*'  In  vain  did  the  slaves  search  for  a  basilisk, 
until  they  met  with  Zadig,  who,  approaching 
Ogul,  exclaimed,  '  Behold  that  which  thou  de- 
sirest  I  But,  my  lord,*  continued  be,  '  it  is  not 
to  be  eaten ;  all  its  virtues  must  enter  through 
tby  pores ;  I  have  therefore  enclosed  it  in  a  lit- 
tle ball,  blown  up,  and  covered  with  a  fine  skin. 
Thou  must  strike  this  ball  with  all  thy  might, 
and  I  must  strike  it  back  again,  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  and  by  observing  this  regimen,  and 
taking  no  other  drink  than  rose-water  for  a  ism 
days,  thou  wilt  see  and  acknowledge  the  effect 
of  my  art.' 

"  The  first  day,  Ogul  was  out  of  breath,  and 
thought  he  should  have  died  from  fatigue ;  the 
second  he  was  less  fatigued,  and  ^pt  better ; 
in  eight  days  he  recovered  all  his  strength. 
Zadig  then  said  to  him, '  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature  as  a  basilisk ;  but  thou  hast  taken  exer- 
cise and  been  temperate,  and  hast  therefore  re- 
covered thy  health.' " 

But  the  medical  practitioner  may,  perhaps, 
receive  more  satis&ction  from  a  modem  illustra- 
tion; if  so,  the  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Sydenham,  may  not  be  unacceptable  : — 

**  This  great  physician,  having  long  attended 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  with  little  or  no  advan- 
tage, frankly  avowed  his  inability  to  render  Mm 
any  further  service,  addhig,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Robin- 
son, at  Inverness,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  the  performance  of  many  remarkable  cures  of 
the  same  complaint  as  that  under  which  his 
paUent  laboured,  and  expressing  a  conviction, 
that  if  he  ap{^ied  to  him  he  would  come  back 
cured.  This  was  too  encouraging  a  proposal  to 
be  rejected.  The  gentleman  received  from  Syd- 
enham a  statement  of  his  case,  with  the  neces- 
sary letter  of  introduction,  and  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  the  place  in  question.  On  arriving 
at  Inverness,  and  anxiously  inquiring  for  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Robhison,  he  found,  to  his 
utter  dismay  uid  disappointment,  that  there  was 
no  physidan  of  that  name,  nor  ever  had  been,  in 
the  memory  <^  any  person  there.  The  gentle- 
man returned,  vowing  eternal  hostility  to  the 
peace  of  Sydenham ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  home, 
instantly  expressed  his  indignation  at  having 
been  sent  on  a  journey  of  so  many  hundred 
miles  for  no  purpose. 

"  *  Well,'  replies  Sydenham,  *  are  you  better  in 
health?' 

** '  Yes,  I  am  now  quite  well ;  but  no  thanks 
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"  *  No/  says  Sydenham ;  *  but  you  may  thank 
Dr.  Robinson  for  curing  you.  I  wished  to  send 
you  a  journey  with 'some  object  of  interest  in 
view ;  I  knew  it  would  be  of  service  to  you.    In 


going,  you  had  Dr.  Robinson  and  his  wonderfal 
cures  in  contemplation;  and  in  returning,  you 
were  equally  engaged  in  thinking  of  scolding 
me.* " — Paris^s  Fharmacologia, 


A  SEAMAN'S  FUNERAL. 


Vebt  shortly  after  poor  Jack  dies  he  is  pre- 
pared for  his  deep-sea  grave  by  his  messmates,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sidl-maker,  and  ia  the 
presence  of  the  master-at-arms,  sew  him  up  in  his 
hammock ;  and  having  placed  a  couple  of  cannon 
shot  at  his  feet,  they  rest  the  body  (which  now 
not  a  little  resembles  an  Egyptian  mummy)  on 
a  spare  grating.  Some  portion  of  the  bedding 
and  clothes  are  always  made  up  in  the  package, 
apparently  to  prevent  the  form  being  too  much 
seen.  It  is  then  carried  off,  and  being  placed 
across  the  after-hatchway,  the  union  Jack  is 
thrown  over  all.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  between 
two  of  the  guns,  under  the  half-deck,  but  gene- 
rally. I  think,  he  is  laid  where  I  have  mentioned 
— just  abaft  the  mainmast.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned before,  that  as  soon  as  the  surgeon's  inef- 
fectual professional  offices  are  at  an  end,  he 
walks  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  reports  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch  that  one  of  his  patients  has 
just  expired.  At  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  this  occurs,  the  captain  is  immediately 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 

Next  day,  generally  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
bell  on  which  the  half  hours  are  struck  is  tolled 
for  the  funeral ;  and  all  who  choose  to  be  pre- 
sent assemble  on  the  gangways,  booms,  and 
round  the  mainmast,  while  the  forepart  of  the 
quarter-deck  is  occupied  by  the  officers.  In 
some  ships  (and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  so  in  all) 
it  is  made  imperative  on  the  officers  and  crew  to 
attend  the  ceremony.  If  such  attendance  be  a 
proper  mark  of  respect  to  a  professional  brother, 
as  it  surely  is,  it  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  not 
left  to  caprice.  There  may  be,  indeed,  times  of 
great  fatigue,  when  it  would  harass  men  and 
officers  needlessly,  to  oblige  them  to  come  on 
deck  for  every  funeral ;  and  upon  such  occasions, 
the  watch  on  deck  may  be  sufficient.  Or  when 
some  dire  disease  gets  into  the  ship,  and  is  cut- 
ting down  her  crew  by  some  daily  and  nightly, 
or,  it  may  be,  hourly  ravages,  and  when  two  or 
three  times  on  watch  the  ceremony  must  be  re- 
'  peated,  those  only  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  on  deck 
need  be  assembled.  In  such  fearful  times  the 
funeral  is  generally  made  to  follow  close  upon 
the  death. 

While  the  people  are  repairing  to  the  quarter- 
deck, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  bell, 
the  grating  on  which  the  body  is  placed,  being 
lifted  from  the  main-deck  by  the  messmates  of 
the  man  who  has  died,  is  made  to  rest  across 
the  lee-gangway      The  stanchions  for  the  man* 


ropes  of  the  side  are  unshipped,  and  an  opening 
made  at  the  after-end  of  the  hammock-netUng 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  free  passage.  The 
body  is  still  covered  by  the  flag  already  men- 
tioned, with  the  feet  projecting  a  little  over  the 
gunwale,  while  the  messmates  of  the  deceased 
range  themselves  on  each  side.  A  rope,  which 
is  kept  out  of  sight  in  these  arrangements,  is 
then  made  fast  to  the  grating,  for  a  purpose 
which  will  be  seen  presently.  When  all  b 
ready,  the  chaplain,  if  there  be  one  on  board,  or, 
if  not,  the  captain,  or  any  of  the  officers  be  may 
direct  to  officiate,  appears  on  the  quarte^deck, 
and  commences  the  beautiful  service  which, 
though  but  too  familiar  to  most  ears,  I  have 
observed  never  fails  to  rivet  the  attention  even 
of  the  rudest  and  least  reflecting.  Of  couise, 
the  bell  has  ceased  to  toll,  and  every  one  stands 
in  silence  and  uncovered  as  the  prayers  are 
read.  Sailors,  with  all  their  looseness  of  habits, 
are  well  disposed  to  be  sincerely  religious;  and 
when  they  have  fair  play  given  them,  they  will 
always,  I  believe,  be  found  to  stand  on  as  good 
'vantage  ground,  in  this  respect,  as  their  fellow- 
countrymen  on  shore.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  more  attentive  or  apparently  reverent 
auditory  than  assembles  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  of 
war  on  the  occasion  of  a  shipmate's  burial. 

The  land  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
contains  the  following  words : — **^  Forasmuch  as 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his  great  mercy, 
to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother 
here  departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to 
the  ground ;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust;  in  sure  and  certain  hope,*  &c  Every 
one,  I  am  sure,  who  has  attended  the  funeral  of 
a  friend,  (and  whom  will  not  this  include  ?)  must 
recollect  the  solemnity  of  this  stage  of  the  cere- 
mony, where,  as  the  above  words  are  pronounced, 
there  are  cast  into  the  grave  three  successive 
portions  of  earth,  wrhich,  falling  on  the  coffin, 
send  up  a  hollow,  mournful  sound,  resembling 
no  other  that  I  know.  In  the  burial  service  at 
sea,  the  part  quoted  above  is  varied  in  the  fol- 
lowing very  striking  and  impressive  manner:— 
"  Forasmuch,"  &c., "  we  therefore  commit  his  body 
to  the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  when  the  sea 
shall  give  up  her  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come,"  &c.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
part  of  the  service,  one  of  the  seamen  stoops 
down  and  disengages  the  flag.  fix>m  the  remains 
of  his  late  shipmate,  while  the  others,  at  the 
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words, "  we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,"  project 
the  grating  right  into  the  sea.  The  body  being 
loaded  with  shot  at  one  end,  glances  off  the 
grating,  plunges  at  once  into  the  ocean,  and 

**  In  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  its  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  imknelled,  uncofBned,  and  unknown." 


This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  rather  less  solemn 
than  the  correspondent  part  on  land;  but  still 
there  is  something  impressive,  as  well  as  starts 
ling,  in  the  sudden  splash,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  the  grating,  as  it  is  towed  along  under  the 
main-chains. — Qaptain  Basii  HaWs  Sketches. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE.' 

AUTHOB  OF   **  THE  AG£  OF  REASON.* 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  "Age  of  Reason,**  the  first  and  second 
parts,  is  a  virulent,  and  blasphemous  attack  on 
Divine  revelation  s  it  is  full  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
sentiments  and  allusions.  Ribaldry  is  substituted 
for  argument,  and  the  most  unfair  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  ignorance  of  common  readers.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  unsettle  superficial  believers  in 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
strengthen,  with  a  show  of  reason,  the  prejudices 
with  which  vice  always  arms  its  votaries  against 
sanctity.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  fair,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  a  foul  and  frightful  picture  of  the 
man.  His  "  Age  of  Reason,"  is  the  dictate  of  a 
black  and  bloodless  heart,  charred  with  the  flames 
of  its  own  raging  and  restless  passions.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  fire  of  youth,  nothing  of  the  sober 
maturity  of  enlightened  age.  It  is  just  such  a 
work  as  a  demon  would  write,  and  which  no 
man  but  Paine  could  have  conceived  and  dic- 
tated. If  he  had  possessed  a  remnant  of  a  virtue 
he  would  have  paused  before  he  had  denounced 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  before  he  had 
trampled  on  a  system  of  ethics  so  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  so  pure  in  all  its  principles. 

There  is  that  in  a  sublime  morality,  when 
embodied  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  true 
religion,  which  only  minds  of  virtuous  tenden- 
cies are  able  to  understand  or  appreciate.  Jesus 
Christ  insisted  upon  this,  as  a  pre-requisite  in 
those  who  wished  to  examine  into  the  tnith  of 
his  mission.  *'  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  Surely  no  higher 
presumptive  evidence  can  possibly  be  offered  in 
favour  of  any  system  of  religion  than  that  it  re- 
quires moral  goodness  as  the  indispensable  charac- 
ter of  those  who  would  investigate  and  adjust  its 
claims;  as  it  would  certainly  be  a  powerful 
argument  against  a  pretended  revelation  from 
heaven,  that  it  was  congenial  with  the  principles 
and  sought  the  alliance  of  the  vicious  and  the 
base.  We  sometimes  talk  of  "the  anticipated 
Christianity  of  Socrates,"  and  we  may,  with  the 
same  propriety,  speak  of  the  anticipated  infidelity 
of  Epicurus.  If  the  life  of  the  one  prepared  him 
for  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
had  it  been  presented  to  his  mind,  the  principles 


and  conduct  of  the  other  would  have,  as  certainly, 
induced  him  to  reject  it.  And  we  might  as  soon 
have  expected  that  Satan  would  love  God,  as 
that  Thomas  Paine  would  love  the  Bible.  Such 
contrarieties  can  never  harmonise;  either  the 
Bible  must  repeal  all  its  laws,  and  abolish  their 
sanctions,  or  Paine  must  deprecate  and  abhor 
it  as  his  accuser  and  judge.  The  same  class  of 
feelings  which  induce  culprits  to  hate  the  Old 
Bailey  and  the  new  drop,  influenced  Paine  to 
reprobate  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  would  be  a 
happy  world  for  thieves  and  infidels  if  the 
majesty  of  the  people  could  but  destroy  prisons, 
gibbets,  and  Bibles. 

'*  The  Age  of  Reason "  Paine  considered  as 
his  last  gratuitous  labour  for  the  public  good. 
His  generous  spirit  meditated  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  human  mind : 
the  thraldom  of  civil  government,  and  the  vas- 
salage imposed  by  religion,  must  yield  to  "  The 
Rights  of  Man,"  and  "  The  Age  of  Reason." 

Whether  he  always  entertained  this  noble 
purpose  in  all  its  extent,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Even  philanthropy  does  not  spring  up  at  once 
to  maturity  I  it  grows  with  our  growth,  and  en- 
larges its  sphere  of  action  with  our  opportunities 
and  our  means. 

In  some  of  his  works  we  meet  with  plain  re- 
cognitions of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

In  a  rhapsody  about  the  new  American  con- 
stitution which  he  proposed  to  establish,  he  taunt- 
ingly remarks,  "  But  where,  say  some,  is  the  king 
of  America?  1  will  tell  you,  friend:  he  reigns 
above,  and  does  not  make  havoc  of  mankind. 
Yet,  that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  defective, 
even  in  earthly  honours,  let  a  day  be  solemnly 
set  apart  for  proclaiming  the  charter;  let  it  be 
brought  forth,  placed  on  the  Divine  Law — the 
word  of  God ;  let  a  crown  be  placed  thereon,  by 
which  the  world  may  know  that  so  far  we  ap- 
prove of  monarchy;  that,  in  America,  the  law  is 
king," 

In  another  page  of  the  same  work,  we  meet 
with  a  direct  recognition  of  Christianity,  as  a 
religion  from  heaven.  "  For  myself,  I  fully  and 
conscientiously  believe,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
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Alnugbiy  there  sboold  be  diversity  of  opinions 
among  us ;  it  affords  a  larger  field  for  our  Chris- 
tiao  kindness :  were  we  all  of  one  way  of  think- 
ing, our  religious  dispositions  would  want  matter 
for  probation ;  and  on  this  liberal  principle, 
I  look  upon  the  various  denominations  among 
us  to  be  like  children  of  the  same  family,  dif- 
fering only  in  what  is  called  their  Christian 
names." 

Either  Paine,  when  he  wrote  these  sentences, 
had  not  conceived  the  lofty  idea  of  dethroning 
religion  from  the  consciences  of  mankind,  or  he 
was  an  arrant  and  profligate  hypocrite.  There 
are  two  reasons  which,  in  my  mind,  strengthen 
the  latter  position ;  his  flagrantly  vicious  conduct 
when  be  professed  to  write  as  a  Christian,  and  a 
remark  he  once  made  to  a  friend,  with  his  own 
account  of  his  inducement  to  favour  the  world 
with  his  thoughts  on  religion. 

*'  In  deism,"  observes  Mr.  Cheetham,  "  Paine 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  hypocrite.  Generally 
he  expressed  deteatation  of  atheism ;  and  yet  be 
has  uttered  opinions  favourable  to  it.  He  be- 
lieves, he  repeats,  in  his  '  Age  of  Reason,'  in 
one  God ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  believed  in 
nothing  superior  to  matter.  In  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Palmer,  widow  of  the  deistical  haraoguer, 
he  let  out  bis  materialism.  Stewart,  'the 
traveller,'  an  insane  man,  had  published  a  pam- 
phlet, which  he  called  Opus  Maximum,  denying 
the  existence  of  every  thing  but  matter.  Referriug 
to  ix,  Mrs.  Palmer  remarked, '  Stewart's  doctrine, 
Mr.  Paine,  may  be  correct.'  '  It  is  well  enough,' 
replied  Paine,  <  to  say  nothing  about  it;  the  time 
is  not  yet  come!'" 

In  the  second  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  the 
preface  contains  the  following  passage :  "  I  have 
already  mentioned^  in  the  former  part  of  the 
'  Age  of  Reason,'  that  it  had  long  been  my  in- 
tention to  publish  my  thoughts  upon  religion, 
but  that  I  had  originally  reserved  it  to  a  late 
period  of  life,  intending  it  to  be  the  last  work  I 
should  undertake."*  Compare  these  extracts 
with  the  opmions  and  sentiments  quoted  from 
his  "  Common  Sense,"  and  what  can  you  think  of 
the  man  ?  Are  we  not  forced  to  conclude  that  a 
tiaie-serving  and  mean  policy  alone  influenced 
him  to  hide  the  atheist  behind  the  Christian 
mask  ? 

It  is  now  time  that  we  follow  Paine  from 
France  to  America,  where  he  exhibited  the 
efficacy  of  his  principles  in  life  and  death.  He 
continued  in  France  from  the  year  1797  to  the 
year  1802,  "associating  during  that  time,"  says 
Mr.  Cheetham,  "  with  the  lowest  company,  and 
indulging,  to  still  greater  excess,  hts  thirst  for 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  in  the  "Age  of 
Reason  "  the  following  declaration,  which  proves  his  hypo- 
crisy, when  writing  "Common  Sense,'*  beyond  a  question. 
"I  could  see  injustice  in  the  doctrine  of  redemption  when 
only  seven  years  cf  age;  and  I  believe  in  the  Bame 
to  this  day.** 


liquor.  He  became  so  fihhy  in  Im  perMa,  so 
mean  in  bis  dress,  and  so  notorious  a  sot,  that  aU 
men  of  decency,  in  Paris,  avoided  him.  On  the 
third  of  October^  1802,  he  arrived  at  Baltimore, 
under  the  protection  of  President  Jefferson. 

Soon  after,  followed  him,  abandoning  her 
husband,  -(Paifie^fi  fkarticolar  friend,)  Margvet 
Brazier  Bonneville,  and  her  three  sons  Lewis, 
Benjamin,  and  Thomas.  "  Thomas,"  says  Cheet- 
ham, "  has  the  features,  countenance,  and  temper 
of  Paine." 

At  New  York,  in  1802,  Mr.  Cheetham  waited 
on  him,  having  received  a  note  from  him,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival.  He  was  accompanied  in 
his  visit  by  Mr.  George  Clinton,  jun.  His  accomit 
of  the  interview  is  characteristic  and  amusing: 
"  We  rapped  at  the  door ;  a  smail  figure  opened 
it  within,  meanly  dressed,  having  on  an  old  top 
coat,  without  an  under  one,  a  dirty  silk  haodker- 
ehief,  loosely  thrown  round  his  neck;  a  long 
beard  of  more  than  a  week's  growth ;  a  hce  well 
carbuncled,  fiery  as  the  setting  sun,  and  the  whole 
figure  staggering  under  a  load  of  inebriation.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  inquiring  for  Mr,  Paiae, 
when  I  saw  in  his  counteaaaoe  something  of  the 
portraits  I  had  seen  of  him.  We  were  desind 
to  be  seated.  He  had  before  him  a  small  round 
table,  on  which  were  a  bee&teak,  some  beer,  a 
pint  of  brandy,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  glasB. 
He  sat  eating,  drinking,  and  talking,  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  he  had  lived  with  us  all  bis 
life.  I  soon  perceived  that  be  had  a  very  retentive 
memory,  and  was  full  of  aoecdoie.  The  Bishop 
of  Llaudaff  was  almost  the  fiist  word  he  uttered, 
and  it  was  followed  by  Informing  us  that  he  had 
in  his  trunk  a  manuscript  reply  to  the  bishop's 
apology.  He  then,  calmly  mumbling  his  steak, 
and  ever  and  anon  drinking  his  brandy  and  beer, 
repeated  the  introduction  to  his  reply,  which 
occupied  him  nearly  half  an  hour.  This  was 
done  with  deliberation,  the  utmost  clearness, and 
a  perfect  apprehension*  intoxicated  as  he  was, 
of  all  that  he  repeated.  Scarcely  a  word  wouk! 
be  allow  us  to  speak.  He  always,  I  afterwards 
found,  in  all  companies,  drunk  or  sober,  would 
be  listeiied  to.  Having  repeated  the  introduction 
to  his  manuscript  reply,  he  gave  us  the  sub- 
stance of  the  reply  itself.  He  then  recited  from 
memory,  in  a  voi^e  very  plaintive,  some  Asiatic 
lines,  as  specimens  of  morality,  equalling  at  least 
the  jiublime  doctrines  of  the  New  Tesument 
He  had  read  but  little  in  the  course  of  his  lii«  i 
much  less  than  may  be  supposed ;  but  that  litde 
he  had  sorted,  laid  up  in  hia  intellectual  store- 
house with  care,  and  could  deal  it  out  with  a 
facility  and  discrimination*  which,  however  hated 
and  despised,  or  on  whatever  account*  was  tmlf 
admirable." 

In  the  receipt  of  four  hundred  poands  per  an^ 
num,  and  with  a  good  house,  had  he  chosen  to 
occupy  it,  this  sage,  this  illuainator  of  the  M  and 
the  new  world,  was  coDstaatlf  reme? iog  bom  one 
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pot  house  to  another.  Sometimes,  when  he  could 
induce  peisons  to  lodge  him  in  more  private 
dwellings,  he  would  become  their  inmate,  till  in 
their  own  defence  Xhey  were  forced  to*  dismiss 
him.  Madame  Bonneville  and  her  children  he 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  More  than  once 
be  endeavoured  to  abandon  her.  One  of  the  boys, 
disgusted  with  his  treatment,  and  feeling  towards 
bim  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  indignantly 
quitted  him  and  his  mother  for  ever,  and  worked 
his  passage  back  to  France.  This  youth  frequently 
declared  with  a  sigh,  that  Paine  had  destroyed 
the  peace  of  their  family,  and  that  bad  as  his 
character  was  in  America,  it  was  considered  to 
be  far  more  infamous  in  France.  He  would 
pay  no  demands  made  upon  him  till  absolutely 
compelled;  and  would  sacrifice  the  dearest 
Xiiend  on  earth,  if  he  asked  him  for  a  shilling. 
Ue  was  so  scandalously  unjust,  and  despicably 
mean,  as  to  force  a  poor  servant  who  had  waited 
upon  him  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  tender- 
ness, to  sue  for  her  wages.  And  his  mistress  must 
have  starved,  if  she  had  not  gained  a  precarious 
subsistence  by  undertaking  to  teach  the  French 
language.  He  was  habitually  drunk ;  and,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  once  or  twice  endangered 
bia  Ufe.  A  detail  of  the  facts  which  disgraced 
the  latter  period  of  his  mortal  existence,  would 
excite  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  disgust 
aud  abhorrence.  Avarice  sat  brooding  in  his 
heart;  malignity  gave  its  dark  and  deadly 
character  to  his  fierce  and  fiery  eye;  he  was 
deserted  by  the  good ;  and  the  meanest  depend- 
ants, impelled  by  their  necesalties>  could  scarcely 
be  induced  to  approach  him.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  an  mdi- 
vidual  who  was  a  disciple  in  his  school,  and  who 
treated  him  with  more  than  a  brother's  kindness, 
but  who  at  length  abandoned  him,  because  he 
disputed  with  him  a  just  debt,  will  prove  that  the 
statement  I  have  given  falls  far  short  of  the 
truth. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  you  drank  one 
quart  of  brandy  per  day  at  my  expense.  I  am 
not  paid,  and  found  you  room  and  firing  besides. 
"  I  will  ask  you  what  consolation  you  derive  to 
your  mind  in  departing  from  truth,  and  endea- 
vouring to  evade  paying  a  just  and  lawful  debt? 
"  You  complain  that  I  left  your  room  tlie 
night  you  pretend  you  were  seized  witli  the  apo- 
plexy; but  I  had  often  seen  you  in  those  fits 
before,  and  particularly  after  drinking  a  large 
portion  of  ardent  spirits,  those  fits  have  frequently 
subjected  you  to  falling.  You  remember  you 
had  one  of  them  at  Lovett's  hotel,  and  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  You  like- 
wise know  I  have  frequently  had  to  lift  you 
from  the  floor  to  the  bed.  You  must  also  re* 
member,  that  you  and  myself  went  to  spend  the 
evening  at  a  certain  gentleman's  house,  whose 
peculiar  situation  in  life  forbids  me  to  make 
nentioB  of  his  nsme ;  but  I  had  to  apologise  for 


your  conduct ;  you  had  two  of  these  falling  fits 
in  Broadway,  before  I  could  get  you  home. 

"  I  believe  you  have  broken  up  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  several  families  with  whom  you 
have  resided  ;  and  I  can  speak  by  experience  as 
to  my  own. 

"  An  old  acquaintance  of  yours  and  mine 
called  on  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  to  see  you  ?  his  answer  was,  he  had 
not,  neither  did  he  want  to  see  you.  He  said, 
he  believed  that  you  had  a  good  bead  but  a  very 
bad  heart.  Have  you  lost  all  principles  of  gra- 
titude, as  well  as  those  of  justice  and  honesty  ? 
or  did  you  never  possess  one  virtue  ? 

"  A  respectable  gentleman  from  New  Rochelle 
called  to  see  me  a  few  days  past,  and  said,  that 
every  body  was  tired  of  you  there,  and  no  one 
would  undertake  to  board  and  lodge  you.  I 
thought  this  was  the  case,  as  I  found  you  at  a 
tavern,  in  a  most  miserable  situation.  You  ap- 
peared as  if  you  had  not  been  shaved  for  a  forU 
night,  and  as  to  a  shirt,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
you  had  oae  on ;  it  was  only  the  remains  of  one, 
and  this,  likewise,  appeared  not  to  have  been  off 
your  back  for  a  fortnight.  Do  you  not  re- 
collect the  pains  I  took  to  clean  you  ?  that  I  got 
a  tub  of  waxm  water,  and  soap,  and  washed  you 
from  head  to  foot,  and  this  I  had  to  do  three 
times  before  I  could  get  you  clean.  I  likewise 
shaved  you  and  cut  your  nails,  that  were  like 
birds*  claws.  Have  you  forgotten  the  pams  I 
took  with  you  when  you  lay  sick,  wallowing  in 
your  own  filth?"  1  really  can  transcribe  no 
no  more. 

The  wretched  being  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  attention,  is  now  drawing  near  the 
close  of  his  ill-spent  life.  He  went  to  reside 
with  a  Mr.  Jarvis,  who  managed  bim  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  He  continued  to 
druik  excessively ;  but  once  Mr.  Jarvis  knew  him 
to  abstain  from  liquor  two  weeks.  He  would  sit 
up  at  night  tippling  till  he  fell  from  his  chair. 
Disposed  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  Mr.  Jarvis 
sat  up  with  him  one  night  from  twelve  till  three, 
doing  all  he  politely  could  to  keep  him  sober. 
At  three  he  left  him  at  his  bottle.  At  four  he 
returned  to  the  room,  and  found  him  drunk  on 
the  fioor.  Mr.  Jarvis  wished  to  raise  him  up ; 
but  Paine  desired  to  lie  still.  "  I  have  the  vertigo, 
the  vertigo,"  said  he.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jarvis, 
taking  up  the  bottle,  and  looking  at  its  diminished 
contents,  "you  have  it  deep-deep!"  In  this 
posture  and  plight  he  talked  about  the  immor- 
tdlty  of  the  soul.  **  My  corporeal  functions 
have  ceaaed,"  he  said,  "and  yet  my  mind  is 
strong.  My  body  is  inert,  but  my  intellect  is 
vigorous.  Is  not  this  a  proof  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul?"  "I  am  glad,"  said  Mr.  Jarvis, 
"  that  you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul« 
and  in  a  future  state."  "  That,"  said  Paine, 
"  is  a  wrong  ternu  We  have  strong  testimony ; 
I  have  strong  hope  of  a  fiitare  sta^ ;  bat  I  Aaotv 
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nothing  about  it."  "As  the  soul  (said  Mr. 
Jarvis)  will  live  hereafter,  will  it  be  conscious 
that  it  has  lived  now?"  "To  live  hereafter," 
said  Paine,  "  and  not  be  conscious  that  I  have 
lived  now,  would  not  be  identity;  it  would 
amount  to  nothing." 

One  day,  sitting  with  a  volume  of  his  works 
on  a  table  before  him,  containing  his  "  Age  of 
Reason,"  the  servant  girl  took  it  up  to  read. 
Mr.  Jarvis  said  she  should  not  open  it  for  the 
world,  and  took  it  from  her.  "  Why?"  said 
Paine,  rising  up  angrily.  "  Because  she  is  a 
good  ffirl  now  ;  she  has  the  fear  of  God,  and 
will  do  nothing  wrong.  She  cannot  reason  as 
you  can,  and  if  she  reads  your  '  Age  of  Reason,' 
and  divests  herself  of  those  restraints  which  now 
govern  her  conduct,  she  may  cheat  me,  she  may 
rob  me,  she  may  be  undone."  ''  Pshaw,  pshaw !" 
said  Paine,  walking  testily  across  the  room,  with 
his  hands  behind  him  :  "  why  should  any  body 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ?"  *'  Come  here,"  said 
Mr.  Jarvis,  "  to  the  window  ;  look  there  ;  (point- 
ing to  a  congregation  of  people  of  colour  coming 
out  of  their  church ;)  do  you  see  that  black 
man  ?  Three  years  ago  he  was  a  great  repro- 
bate ;  he  was  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  offences  ; 
he  had'  not  been  brought  up  as  my  servant  has  ; 
he  was  egregiously  immoral ;  he  had  no  religious 
awe  ;  and  was  not  disposed  to  make  use  of  the 
little  reason  he  possessed.  He  has  since  been 
converted.  He  is  now  a  regular  attendant  on 
his  church.  You  see  that  he  is  dressed  well, 
and  has  a  goodly  appearance.  All  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood now  shake  hands  with  him,  and  are  his 
friends  ;  formerly  he  was  avoided  by  them  all  as 
a  pestilence."  Paine  had  no  answer  to  make, 
but "  Pish" and  *«  Pshaw,"  and  "  I  had  not  thought 
that  you  were  such  a  man." 

He  remained  with  Mr.  Jarvis  five  months,  and 
then  removed,  in  succession,  to  several  other 
places.  The  last  residence  which  he  selected 
was  a  small  alehouse,  where  a  sixpenny  show  was 
daily  exhibited.  About  this  period  he  wrote  the 
**  Memorial  to  Congress,"  for  a  compensation  for 
his  services  already  noticed. 

In  January,  1809,  his  friends  having  removed 
him  by  force  from  his  paltry  lodging,  placed  him 
in  the  house  and  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Ryder, 
a  respectable  man  ;  he  began  to  be  so  feeble  and 
infirm  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  for 
himself.  Often  Mr.  Ryder  found  him  in  tears. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  die ;  but  still  more 
anxious  about  his  body  after  death.  He  wished 
to  be  interred  in  the  cemetry  of  the  Quakers. 
This,  however,  was  refused.  Symptoms  of  his 
dissolution  increased  so  rapidly,  and  he  was  so 
sensible  of  this  himself,  that  on  the  4th  of  May 
he  was  removed  from  Mr.  Ryder's  to  a  small 
house  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  house  was 
rented  by  Madame  Bonneville  for  Paine,  who 
occupied  the  whole  of  it.  A  nurse  was  pro- 
vided for  him,  a  pious  elderly  matron,  named 


Hedden.  Aware  of  Paine's  bad  temper,  she 
determined  to  take  all  the  care  of  him  she  could, 
but  not  to  bear  ill-treatment.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  his  conduct  was  tolerable, 
although  he  always  quarrelled  virith  Madame 
Bonneville  when  she  went  Into  his  room.  About 
the  fifth  day,  his  language  was  o£Pensive  to  Mn. 
Hedden,  who  told  him  she  would  instantly  leave 
the  house.  Sensible  of  her  value  as  a  nuxse, 
and  that  in  all  probability  no  other  person  would 
attend  him,  he  made  her  satisfactory  concessions, 
and  was  afterwards  civil.  He  suffered  severe 
pain,  and  would  long  and  frequently  cry  out, 
"O  Lord,  help  me!"  «  O  Lord,  help  me!" 
"  O  Christ,  help  me  ! "  "  O  Christ,  help  me!' 
Dr.  Manley,  his  physician,  once  observed  to  him, 
that  if  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  would  find  relief^  To  this  he 
made  no  reply.  He  professed  to  be  above  the 
fear  of  death.  Yet,  one  night,  when  he  appre- 
hended immmediate  dissolution,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  think  I  can  say  what  they  make  Jesus  Christ 
to  say — my  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me!"  After  this  he  would  not  be  lefl 
alone  night  nor  day;  he  not  only  required  to 
have  some  person  with  him,  but  he  must  see  that 
he  or  she  was  there,  and  would  not  allow  his 
curtain  to  be  closed  at  any  time ;  and  if^  as  it 
would  sometimes  unavoidably  happen,  he  was  left 
alone,  he  would  scream  and  halloo  until  some 
person  came  to  him. 

A  young  lady  who  resided  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman,  a  near  neighbour  of  Paine  in  bis  last 
illness,  sometimes  visited  him,  taking  from  the 
table  of  the  family,  refreshments  more  adapted 
to  his  comfort  than  those  he  usually  enjoyed. 
In  making  these  visits,  she  found  him  frequently 
writing ;  and  believed,  from  what  she  saw  and 
heard,  that  when  his  pains  permitted,  he  was 
almost  always  so  engaged,  or  in  prayer,  in  the 
attitude  of  which  she  more  than  once  saw  him, 
when  he  thought  himself  alone.      One  day  he 
inquired  of  her,  whether  she  had  ever  read  his 
"  Age  of  Reason;"  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  desired  to  know  her  opinion  of  that 
book.     She  replied,  that  she  was  but  a  child, 
when  she  read  it ;  and  he,  probably,  would  not 
like  to  hear  what  she  thought  of  it ;  on  which, 
he  said,  if  old  enough  to  read,  she  was  capable 
of  forming  some  opinion  ;  and  that  from  her  he 
expected  a  candid  statement  of  what  her  opinion 
had  been.      She   then  acknowledged,  that  she 
thought  it  the  most  dangerous,  insinuating  book 
she  had  ever  seen  ;  that  the  more  she  read,  the 
more  she  wished  to  read,  and  the  more  she  found 
her  mind  estranged  from  all  that  is  good ;  and 
that  from  a  conviction  of  its  evil  tendency,  she 
had  burnt  it,  without  knowing  to  whom  it  be- 
longed.    To  this  Paine  replied,  that  he  wished 
all  who  had  read  it  had  been  as  wise  as  she ; 
adding,  "  If  ever  the  devil  had  an  agent  on  earth, 
I  have  been  one."     At  another  time,  when  she 
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was  in  his  chamber,  and  the  master  of  the  family 
was  sluing  by  his  bed*«ide,  one  of  Paine's  former 
companions  came  in ;  but,  on  seeing  him  with 
him,  hastily  retired,  drawing  the  door  after  him 
with  violence,  and  saying,  "  Mr.  Paine,  you  have 
lived  like  a  man;  I  hope  you  will  die  like  one." 
Upon  which  Paine,  turning  to  his  principal 
visitor,  said,  *'  You  see,  sir,  what  miserable  com- 
forters I  have  I " 

"  I  took  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Manley,  "  during 
the  night  of  the  5  th  and  6  th  of  June,  to  test  the 
strength  of  his  opinions  respecting  revelation.  I 
addressed  him  in  the  following  manner,  the  nurse 
being  present : — 

*  Mr.  Paine,  your  opinions,  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  have  been  treated  with  defer- 
ence: you  have  never  beeii  in  the  habit  of 
mixing,  in  your  conversation,  words  of  course: 
you  have  never  indulged  in  the  practice  of  pro- 
fane swearing :  you  must  be  sensible  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  your  religious  opinions,  as  they 
are  given  to  the  world.  What  must  we  think  of 
your  present  conduct?  Why  do  you  call  upon 
Jesus  Christ  to  help  you  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
he  can  help  you?  Do  you  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ?  Come  now,  answer 
me  honestly ; — I  want  an  answer  as  from  the  lips 
of  a  dying  man :  for  I  verily  believe  that  you 
will  not  live  twenty-four  hours.*  I  waited  some 
time  at  the  end  of  every  question ;  he  did  not 
answer,  but  ceased  to  exclaim  after  the  above 
manner.  Again  I  addressed  him:  'Mr.  Paine, 
you  have  not  answered  my  questions :  will  you 


answer  them?  Allow  me  to  ask  again — Do  you 
believe?— or  let  me  qualify  the  question — Do 
you  wish  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God  ? '  After  a  pause  of  some  minutes  he 
answered, — ^'I  have  no  wish  to  believe  on  that 
subject."* 

From  the  anxiety  he  expressed  to  obtain 
something  like  Christian  burial,  and  from  the 
testimonies  of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  the  alarm- 
ing prospect  of  dissolution,  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  Paine,  like  most  of  the  same  school,  had 
not  even  the  cold  comfort  iifforded,  by  "the 
full  assurance  of  infidelity."  In  life,  who  would 
wish  to  imitate  him?  In  death,  who  can  envy 
him?  He  departed  on  the  8th  of  June,  1809. 
Thus  this  venerable  apostle  of  infidelity,  whose 
precious  relicts  are  transported  to  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  faithless  who  cherish  his  memory  (as  we 
are  told)  with  enthusiasm,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  a  martyr,  not  to  his  principles,  but 
to  drunkenness — his  vitals  were  consumed,  not 
with  fire,  but  with  his  darling  Eau  de  vie — ^in  plain 
£nglish-^with  Brandy.  The  unpitying  eye  of 
heaven  never  looked  on  so  forlorn,  so  wretched, 
so  despicable  a  being.  Humanity  never  felt 
itself  so  insulted  and  degraded  as  in  his  loath- 
some person.  By  his  own  confession  he  was 
forsaken  of  God,  and  by  man  he  was  deneid  the 
last  hope  of  the  miserable,  the  common  privi- 
lege of  sepulture.  He  lies  with  no  kindred  dust. 
The  misanthrope  perished  alone  I 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WALDENSES. 


Historical  associations  impart  a  higher  cha- 
racter to  natural  scenery  than  it  can  possess 
when  only  regarded  as  an  assemblage  of  material 
images.  While  the  eye  gazes,  memory  recalls 
the  deeds  of  olden  time  ;  and  mountains,  valleys, 
rocks,  and  rivers,  that  have  been  the  scenes  of 
spirit-stirring  events,  when  beheld,  awaken  emo- 
tions of  a  peculiar  kind ;  and  the  events  them- 
selves seem  to  be  clothed  with  the  freshness  of 
yesterday's  exploits.  When  Imagination  waves 
her  magic  wand,  the  barriers  of  time  disappear, 
the  gathered  mists  of  ages  vanish,  the  battle- 
plain  is  once  more  thronged  with  the  bold  and 
the  brave,  the  helmet  and  the  plume  are  again 
seen,  the  banners  are  floating  on  the  breeze, 
the  trumpets  are  heard  sounding  to  the  charge, 
foe  meets  foe,  sword  glitters  near  sword,  now 
rises  the  victor's  shout,  and  now  the  dying  wail 
of  the  conquered  breaks  fearfully  on  the  air. 

"The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay 
Which  her  own  clay  ahall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse,  friend  and  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent.** 

To  legend  and  romance  is  owed  much  of  the 
interest  attached  to  scenes,  as  well  as  to  the 
authentic  annals  of  the  chronicler.  The  wizard 
of  the  north  has  immortalised  many  spots  in  his 


own  beautiful  and  romantic  country,  and  the 
dwellers  in  other  lands  are  not  uhfrequently 
found  wending  their  way  to  some  of  the  places 
which  he  has  made  celebrated  by  his  works. 
Still  there  is  in  scenes  where  real  events  have 
happened  a  more  indescribable  charm,  and  the 
feelings  produced  by  their  contemplation  will  be 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  deeds  with 
which  they  are  associated  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

"  Oh  'who  could,  even  in  bondage,  tread  tbe  plains 
Of  glorious  Greece,  nor  feel  his  spirit  rise 
Kindling  within  him?  who,  with  heart  and  eyes 
Could  walk  where  liberty  bad  been,  nor  see 
The  shining  footprints  of  her  Deity? 
Nor  feel  those  god-like  breathings  in  the  air, 
Which  mutely  told  her  spirit  had  been  there." 

Who  could  traverse  the  wide  steppes  oi 
Poland,*  uninspiring  as  is  the  aspect  of  that 
country,  and  not  feel  his  soul  thrill  within  him, 
while  he  remembered  how  often  the  soil  had  been 

*  "The  name  of  Poland  is  derived  from  a  Sclavonic  word, 
signifying  a  '  plain,*  the  country  being  almost  one  unin- 
terrupted level.  A  balloon  might  pass  at  the  height^  of 
twenty  toisea  over  almost  the  whole  extent  of  Poland,  with- 
out fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  any  mountains  or  other 
obstructions,"— /i'Ofiferrafcvr  en  Pok^ne^  par  H.  Favfrtfi. 
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dtained  by  the  blood  of  her  patriotic  children, 
and  the  watch-word  of  liberty  had  sounded  over 
those  hapless  plains.  Who,  beneath  the  sunny 
sky  of  Spain,  could  forget  the  spirit-stirring  deeds 
of  chivalry  and  romance,  wrought  by  her  sons 
and  their  valiant  invaders?  or  fail  to  recognise 
in  the  rapid  alternation  of  garden  and  desert, 
which  characterises  her  scenery,  the  mementos 
of  Gothic  barbarism  and  Moorish  luxury  ?  But 
recollections  of  a  higher  and  holier  order  pertain 
to  localities,  consecrated  by  having  been  the 
asylum  of  religion,  the  home  of  the  persecuted, 
the  scene  of  their  calamities,  and  the  theatre  of 
their  heroic  achievements. 

Scotland  and  Piedmont  appeal,  on  these 
grounds,  more  forcibly  than  perhaps  any  other 
countries,  at  least  in  reference  to  events  notice- 
able by  modern  history.  In  the  latter  country, 
every  object  seems  to  tell  of  the  self-devotion 
and  heroism  of  the  Waldenses. 

"The  very  gale  their  names  teem  ngfaiog. 
The  waters  murmur  of  their  name, 
The  woods  are  peopled  with  their  ftme ; 
Tlid  ivied  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 
Claims  kindred  with  their  silent  clay  ; 
Their  spirits  wrap  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkles  o*er  the  fountain ; 
The  meanest  riU,  the  mightiest  river, 
Rolls  mingling  with  their  fiune  for  ever ; 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
The  land  is  glory*s  still,  and  theirs !" 

Among  these  scenes  the  little  commune  of 
Rora  addresses  itself  peculiarly  to  the  reader  of 
Waldensian  history,  as  having  been  a  strong-hold 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ;  and  as  giving 
birth  to  an  individual  whose  blameless  life  and 
daring  intrepidity,  have  earned  him  undying 
laurels,  amidst  that  band  of  truest  heroes — the 
victims  of  persecution. 

Shut  out  from  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Po  and 
the  Pelice,  and  environed  by  Alps,  whose  ever- 
lasting ramparts  seem  to  deny  all  ingress,  Rora 
is  scarcely  known ;  and  Janavel,  the  leader  of  its 
little  band  of  patriots,  in  1655,  has  not  his  name 
enrolled  among  warriors  and  generals. 

The  adjacent  valleys  had  suffered  deeply  from 
fire  and  sword,  while  the  inhabitants  of  this 
peaceful  district  were  permitted  to  lead  lives  of 
patriarchal  simplicity  and  quiet ;  but  at  length  it 
was  sentenced  to  a  bloody  doom,  and  Count 
Chri&tovel  was  charged  witli  the  execution  of 
the  cruel  mandate.  Janavel  gained  information 
of  the  impending  calamity,  and  seconded  by 
only  eight  co-patriots,  threw  himself  into  a  rocky 
defile,  which  guarded  the  village  capital  of  their 
beloved  valley.  From  this  post  of  defence  the 
aggressors  received  a  deadly  welcome,  and  Chris- 
toval  returned,  with  the  scanty  remains  of  his 
troops^  to  tell  of  disgrace  and  defeat. 

To  retrieve  this  failure^  a  fresh  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  mountain  pass  with  a  larger 
number  of  soldiers,  but  Janavel,  encouraged  by 
the  past,  and  with  his  numbers  augmented  to 


seventeen,  again  repulsed  the  enemy  wi^  equal 
success. 

Again  and  again  was  the  sword  of  persecntion 
raised  for  the  destruction  of  Rora,  and. as  often 
was  it  struck  down  by  the  determined  courage  of 
men  who  fought  for  the  sanctity  of  their  altais 
and  hearths.  At  length  the  brilliant  career  of 
these  champions  of  religion  and  liberty  was  to 
close ;  and  the  arm  that  had  been  so  undauntedly 
interposed  between  Rora  and  its  enemy  was  to 
become  powerless.  A  numerous  force  ronounded 
the  valley,  and  by  dbtracting  the  attention  of 
its  defenders,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  nataral 
barriers. 

This  effected,  the  infuriated  soldiery,  goaded 
by  revenge  for  past  defeats,  nished  headlong  to 
the  work  of  pillage  and  massacre.  Marquerita, 
the  sister  of  Janavel,  was  among  the  first  victims 
of  their  rage.  She  possessed  a  spirit  which 
might  almost  ennoble  guilt,  but  which  mvestg 
the  martyr's  name  with  a  holy  lustre.  She  was 
actively  engaged  in  assisting  in  the  defence  of 
Rora,  when  she  received  a  shot  in  her  bosom, 
which  she  only  noticed  by  exclaiming  to  her 
husband,  "  Heed  it  not!  do  not  be  shaken  by  this 
event,  hold  out  to  the  end,  endure  the  cross  that 
you  may  win  the  crown!" 

The  fall  of  this  heroic  female  was  followed  by 
the  most  revolting  atrocities;  and  the  victoR, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  and  dead  to  every 
feeling  that  could  elevate  the  conqueror  above 
the  beast  of  prey,  answered  every  supplication 
for  mercy  with  the  sabre,  till  the  devoted  hamlet 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  scaffold  strewed 
with  victims  and  streaming  with  blood.  When 
the  morning  sun  arose  on  the  hapless  village, 
not  a  voice  was  heard  breaking  the  deadly  still- 
ness that  reigned  around ;  not  a  dwelling  was 
left  standing ;  and  only  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ashes,  through  which  appeared  at  intervals  the 
ghastly  features  of  the  slain,  remained  to  tell 
of  the  happy  homes  and  sacred  altars,  which  had 
adorned  the  smiling  valley  only  the  day  before. 
But  the  smoking  ruins  and  blood-stained  heartlis 
of  Rora  carried  their  loud  appeal  to  the  gates  of 
heaven! 

At  this  disastrous  epoch,  Janavel,  having  wit- 
nessed the  violation  of  his  home,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  kindred,  and  the  enemy  in  full  pos- 
session of  every  approach,  and  there  being 
nothing  now  to  defend  in  the  solitudes  of  Rora, 
transferred  his  unbroken  energies  to  another 
field  of  action,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  few  un- 
daunted spirits,  maintained  a  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare,  amidst  the  natural  fastnesses  of  Au- 
grogne.  Here  he  kept  the  enemy  in  constant 
check,  and  by  driving  in  their  outposts,  seizing 
their  convoys,  and  cutting  off  their  detachments, 
became  in  every  sense  the  avenger  of  his  mur- 
dered kindred. 

Pianessa,  who  succeeded  Count  Christovel  in 
the  command  of  the  army  appointed  to  extermi- 
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nate  the  Waldenses,  proved  himself  a  worthy 
agent  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  author  of  this 
persecution. 

Oil  one  occasion  he  offered  to  Janavel  the- 
alternative  of  apostocy,  or  the  Inquisition.  Such 
an  offer,  to  one  possessed  of  that  Christian  for- 
titude which  can  blunt  the  fiercest  pangs  of  cor- 
poreal suffering,  and  transform  even  the  terrors 
of  the  scaffold  into  a  triumph,  was  likely  to  be 
repulsed  with  the  scorn  it  deserved ;  and  Janavel 
returned  an  answer  wortliy  of  himself :  "  What 
was  once  said  to  Pflate  I  now  say  to  Pianessa— 
*  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  against  me, 
except  it  were  given  thee  from  above.*  Shall  I 
ahjute  those  principles  I  have  so  long  defended 
with  my  blood  ? — ^principles  unchangeable  as  the 
word  of  God  I  Shall  I  desert  His  cause  for  the 
hopes  of  a  renegade,  who,  abjuring  obedience  to 


his  lawful  master,  looks  for  protection  and  friend- 
ship from  those  he  had  formerly  opposed,  and 
who  would  be  the  first  to  taunt  him  with  his  in- 
fidelity? No!  in  that  cause,  which  I  have  thus 
fireely  espoused,  I  am  ready  to  perish.  The  ter- 
rors  of  the  Inquisition,  flearftil  though  in  them- 
selves they  be,  are  mild  compared  with  the  up- 
hnidings  of  conscience.  I  will  never  incur  the 
one  by  shrinking  from  the  other." 

He  kept  his  word,  and  died  in  the  defence  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  heart's 
blood.  To  the  last^  amid  peril  and  danger, 
despite  alike  of  promises  and  threats,  unre- 
strained by  fear,  undazzled  by  offers  of  reward, 
he  maintained  firmly  his  consistent  character, 
as  the  unoompromlsiog  champion  of  religious 
freedom. 


INVENTION, 


AS  APPLIBD  TO*  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


The  highest  range  to  which  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  termed  "  Invention  "  can  be  carried  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  is  in  the  important  branch 
of  historical  painting,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
delineation  of  those  subjects  whose  composition 
exercises  an  active  and  extensive  exertion  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  it  is  to  such  high  deve- 
lopments of  the-  mind  as  these  require,  that  the 
study  and  attention  of  the  artist  can  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  himself  and  to  the  art  which 
he  Allows  be  directed.  It  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  a  higher  judgment  over  all  other  minor 
classes  of  composition. 

This  peculiar  exercise  of  the  mental  powers 
may  be  truly  sud  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  cul- 
tivaiion  of  the  sciences  of  the  philosopher,  the 
chemist  and  the  mechanic,  as  to  the  apprecia- 
tion and-  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  painter ; 
but  whilst  we  allow  the  truth  of  this  statement 
we  would  add,  that  this  power  of  invention  may 
be  considered  as  having  a  closer  and  more  specific 
attachfnerlt,  ir  firmer  and  a  nearer  bond  of  union, 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  than  with 
any  oUier.  An  artist  can  neither  commence, 
coutinue,  nor  finish  a  painting  without  having  re- 
coune  to  this  aid.  "  It  directs  his  lines,  it  com- 
mixes his  colours,  it  controls  his  arrangements  of 
them,  and  having  provided  him  with  the  means 
of  proceeding,  it  continues,  to  be  his  guide 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  labour  and  his  main 
support.**  But  invention  must  not  be  confounded 
with  creation — the  latter  consists  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  composition  of  forms  and  things  not 
yet  seen — the  former  in  the  union  and  dis- 
position of  such  as  have  been  already  impresied' , 


upoa  the  fancy,  or  the  imagination — the' greatest 
inventor,  therefore,  will  be  he  who  can  retain 
with  the  closest  recollection  those  forms  and 
images  which  he  has  seen,  and  newly  classify  and 
arrange  them  in  the  combination  and  composi- 
tion of  any  work  or  works  of  art.  - 

The  range  of  invention  and  imagination  in 
poetry  is  wide  and  boundless;  in  art  its  circle  is 
narrower  in  limit,  and  admits  not  of  such  high 
and  lofty  flights  of  fancy  ;  its  colourings  and  con- 
ceptions have  a  specific  boundary  assigned  to 
them,  and  are  confined  to  such  thoughts,  dreams, 
and  objects,  as  will  bear  positive,  definite,  and 
material  display. 

The  objects  and  scenes  on  which  the  artist 
may  rely  for  extending  the  faculty  of  invention, 
are  all  such  as  combine  together  in  unison,  ideas 
of  beauty,  grace,  tenderness,  sublimity,  power,  or 
terror.  Every  scene,  incident,  and  circumstance 
of  life  should  unravel  and  develop  to  bis  mind 
some  novel  association  or  idea,  and  the  different 
colourings  or  picturesque  combinations,  in  which 
such  diversified  scenes  can  be  well  displayed, 
will  afford  constant  subjects  for  his  study  and 
research.  The  knowledge  of  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  varied  feelings  and  passions  of 
the  human  mind  should  be  familiar  to  him,  "  as 
household  things,"  that  his  stores  of  memory  may 
serve  effectually  in  guiding  his  pencil.  Tlie 
object  of  invention,  in  reference  to  the  fine  arts, 
is  to  render  the  idea  or  subject  depicted  clear 
and  intelligible  to  the  person  viewing  it,  and  to 
raise  in  his  mind  a  high  impression  of  the  cha- 
racter or  characters  depicted. 

EraoN. 
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REVIEW. 


The  Condaued  Comfnentary  and  Famify  Bxpontion 
qf  the  Holy  Bible :  eontaiwng  the  fHoet  valuable 
Critieitnu  of  the  beet  Biblical  Writere,  with  Prae- 
tieal  RefleetitmM  and  Marginal  Rtfereneeej  Chrono- 
logy,  Indexes,  Sfc.  By  the  Rer.  Ingram  Cobbin, 
M.A.     London:  Ward  &  Co.,  Pateraoster-row. 

The  title  of  this  work,  comprehensiye  as  it  is,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  its  contents ;  but  it  must  be  studied 
daily,  as.  an  instructor  and  a  guide,  before  it  can  be 
justly  appreciated.  At  its  first  appearance  we  sat 
down  to  its  perusal  as  a  task  imposed  upon  us  in  vir- 
tue of  our  critical  office ;  we  have  ever  since  made  it 
the  companion  of  the  study  and  the  closet ;  and  the 
industry  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Cobbin  have  inspired 
us  with  growing  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  pre- 
sent notice  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of  these  senti- 
ments ;  and  if  the  *'  Condensed  Commentary  "  required 
another  recommendation  after  the  unusually  favour- 
able testimonies  of  individuals  of  eminence,  and  several 
of  our  popular  journals,  we  should  most  cheerfully 
tender  ours. 

Is  the  editor,  the  printer,  or  the  corrector  of  the 
press  responsible  for  the  statement  which  heads  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter  ?  Is  it  an  error,  or  did  Peter 
**  write  his  Second  Epistle  not  long  after  his  martyr- 
dom at  Rome?" 


Memoir  of  the  Retf.  William  Nevmum,  D.D.,  ^e.,  ^. 
By  Geobgb  Peitchaed.  Ward  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

De.  Newman  was  weU  known  and  most  highlj 
respected  by  all  parties  as  a  minister  of  the  Baptbt 
denomination,  and  for  several  years  the  theologicil 
tutor  of  one  of  their  principal  seminaries.  His  finend 
Mr.  Pritchard  has  put  upon  record,  not  only  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  which  exhibited  little  variety,  and  are 
calculated  to  excite  as  little  interest,  but  he  has  done 
more,  he  has  furnished  extracts  from  the  diary  of  hit 
subject  extending  through  more  than  forty  years,  lite- 
rally constructed  upon  the  plan  nulla  diet  eine  /tsM.- 
thus  we  are  introduced  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  miad, 
and  are  able  to  form  a  tolerably  just  estimate  of  his 
character.  The  work  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  Dr. 
Newman's  personal  friends,  and  the  members  of  bis 
church  and  congregation ;  his  brethren  will  also  bail 
it  as  a  memento  of  one  with  whom  they  often  took 
sweet  counsel,  and  with  whom  they  were  pleasantly 
associated  in  many  a  work  Of  fiaith  and  labour  of  love; 
while,  as  another  addition  to  our  stock  of  Christian 
biography,  it  will  obtain  a  place  in  our  vestry  and  pri- 
vate libraries. 


GEMS. 


DiTiNE  Goodnbbb. — ^Ai  the  powers  and  goodnesi 
of  Heaven  are  infinite  in  their  extent,  and  infinite  in 
their  minuteness,  to  the  mind  cultivated  as  nature 
meant  it  to  be,  there  is  not  only  delight  in  con- 
templating the  sublimity  of  the  endless  sea,  or  ever- 
lasting mountains,  or  the  beauty  of  wide-extended 
landscapes,  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  every 
little  flower,  and  every  little  shell  that  God  has  made. 
Nature  has  scattered  around  us  on  every  side,  and  for 
every  sense,  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  beauty  and 
sweetness,  if  we  will  but  perceive  it.  The  pleasures  we 
derive  from  flowers,  from  musical  sounds,  from  forms, 
are  surely  not  given  us  in  vain,  and  if  we  are  con- 
stantly alive  to  these,  we  can  never  be  in  want  of  sub- 
jects of  agreeable  contemplation,  and  must  be  habit- 
ually cheerful. — Captain  Basil  Hall. 

Biblical  Thbologt. — ^As  to  your  present  studies, 
for  such  portions  of  your  time  as  you  can  prudently 
appropriate  to  reading,  without  wrong  to  the  claims  of 
health  and  social  relaxation,  there  is  one  department 
of  knowledge,  which,  like  an  ample  palace,  contains 
within  itself  mansions  for  every  other  knowledge; 
which  deepens  and  extends  the  interest  of  every  other, 
gives  it  new  charms,  and  additional  purpose;  the 
study  of  which,  rightly  and  liberally  pursued,  is  be- 
yond any  other  entertaining,  beyond  idl  others  tends 
at  once  to  tranquillise  and  enliven,  to  keep  the  mind 
elevated  and  steadfast,  the  heart  humble  and  tender :  it 
is  biblical  theology^— the  philosophy  of  religion,  the 
religion  of  philosophy.  I  would  that  I  could  refer  you 
to  any  book  in  which  such  a  plan  of  reading  had  been 
sketched  out  in  detail,  or  even  but  generally. — 
Coleridge. 

Falbb  Happinbbs. — False  happiness  is  like  false 


money ;  it  passes  for  a  time  em  well  as  the  tme,  and 
serves  some  ordinary  occasions;  but  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  touch,  we  fed  the  lightness  and  alloy, 
and  feel  the  loss. — Pope. 

Argument. — Let  the  end  of  the  aigttment  be 
rather  to  discover  a  doubtful  truth,  than  a  command- 
ing wit ;  in  the  one  thou  shalt  gain  substance,  in  tbe 
other  froth ;  that  flint  strikes  the  steel  in  vain  tbat 
propagates  no  sparkles  ;  covet  to  be  truth's  cbampioa, 
at  least  to  hold  her  colours :  he  that  pleads  against  tbe 
truth,  takes  pains  to  be  overthrown ;  or,  if  a  conqueror, 
gains  but  vain-glory  by  the  conquest. — Quarles. 

Nature. — Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  world, 
short  of  the  most  undivided  reciprocal  attschoaent, 
that  has  such  power  over  the  workings  of  the  homaa 
heart,  as  the  mild  sweetness  of  nature.  Tbe  most 
rufiled  temper,  when  emerging  from  the  town,  will 
subside  into  a  calm  at  the  sight  of  an  extended  land- 
scape reposing  in  the  twilight  of  a  fine  evening.  It  ii 
then  that  the  spirit  of  peace  settles  upon  the  beart, 
unfetters  the  thoughts,  and  elevates  the  aool  to  tbe 
Creator.  It  is  then  that  we  behold  the  Pkient  of  tbe 
universe  in  his  works ;  we  see  his  grandeur  ia  cartb, 
sea,  sky ;  we  feel  his  affection  in  the  emotions  wbieb 
they  raise;  and  half. mortal,  half  etherealiaed,  forget 
where  we  are,  in  the  anticipation  of  what  that  world 
must  be,  of  which  this  lovely  earth  is  merely  tbe 
shadow. — Mise  Porter. 

Friendship. — It  is  not  the  least  advsntage  of 
friendship,  that  by  communicating  our  thoogbts  to 
another,  we  render  them  distinct  to  themsdves,  and 
reduce  the  subjects  of  our  sorrows  and  anxiety  to 
their  just  magnitude  for  our  own  contemplstion.— 
Coleridge. 
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ON  THE  MAGNITUDE  AND  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  SUN. 

BT    THE    R£V.    TIIOHAS    DICK,    LL.D. 


Among  all  the  objects  of  the  visible  creation 
there  is  none  whose  beauty  is  so  much  admired, 
and  whose  benign  influence  is  so  generally  ap- 
preciated, as  the  sun.  Every  day  this  glorious 
orb  visits  us  with  his  cheering  beams,  dispels  the 
shades  of  night,  and  diffuses  joy  and  animation 
among  all  the  tribes  of  sensitive  existence ;  with- 
out whose  powerful  energy,  our  world  would 
soon  become  a  daric  and  shapeless  chaos,  without 
life,  order^  or  enjoyment.  But  the  splendour  of 
this  luminary,  and  the  benefits  it  confers,  are  so 
common,  and  so  regularly  continued,  that  we  are 
apt  to  view  them  with  indifference ;  and  we  sel- 
dom contemplate,  with  the  eye  of  an  enlightened 
understanding,  the  wonderful  nature  of  that  vast 
globe  on  which  surrounding  worlds  depend  for 
all  the  comforts  and  beneficial  agencies  they 
enjoy-  To  the  vulgar  eye,  the  solar  orb  appears 
only  like  a  flat  luminous  circle  of  a  few  inches 
diameter;  and  there  are  thousands  .of  mankind 
who  consider  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  bril- 
liant lamp,  of  no  great  size,  hung  up  in  the  fir- 
mament to  give  us  light  by  day,  aAd  to  enable 
us  to  prosecute  our  daily  labours.  Even  minds 
of  a  more  elevated  and  reflecting  cast  have  sel- 
dom entered  into  all  the  sublime  ideas  connected 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  august 
luminary:  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
greatest  astronomer  now  existing  is  capable  of 
forming  a  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  solar  orb,  corresponding  to  its  vast 
extent  and  its  real  grandeur.  To  enable  the. 
reader  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  immense 
magnitude  of  the  sun,  we  extract  the  following 
passage  from  a  work  now  in  the  press,  entitled, 
•*  Celestial  Scenery." 

"  The  magnitude  of  this  vast  luminary  is  an 
object  which  overpowers  the  imagination  :  its 
diameter  is  calculated  at  880,000  miles,  its  cir- 
cumference is  2,764,600  miles,  its  surface  contains 
2,432,800,000,000  square  miles,  which  is  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  area 
of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand times  the  extent  of  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth;  its  solid  contents  comprehend 
356,818,739,200,000,000,  or  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  billions  of  cubical 
miles.  Were  its  centre  placed  over  the  earth, 
it  would  fill  the  whole  orbit  of  the  moon,  and 
reach  two  hundred  thousand  miles  beyond  it  on 
every  side.  Were  a  person  to  travel  along  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  pass  along  every 
square  mile  on  its  surface  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  every  day,  it  would  require  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  years  before  the 
survey  of  this  vast  globe  could  be  completed. 
It  would  contain  within  its  circumference  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  thousand  globes  as  large 
as  the  earthy  and  a  thousand  globes  of  the  size 
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of  Jupiter,  which  is  the  largest  planet  in  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  more  than  five  hundred  times  larger 
than  all  the  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  be- 
longing to  our  system,  vast  and  extensive  as 
some  of  them  are.  Although  its  density  is  little 
more  than  that  of  water,  it  would  weigh  3360 
planets  such  as  Saturn,  1067  planets  such  as 
Jupiter,  329,000  globes  such  as  the  Earth,  and 
more  than  two  millions  of  globes  such  as  Mer- 
cury, although  its  density  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  lead.  Were  we  to  conceive  of  its  surface 
being  peopled  with  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of 
280  to  every  square  mile,  (which  is  the  rate 
of  population  in  England,)  it  would  contain 
681,184,000,000,000,  or  more  than  six  hundred 
and  eighty  billions,  which  would  be  equal  to 
the  inhabitants  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand worlds  such  as  ours. 

"  Of  a  globe  so  vast  in  its  dimensions,  the 
human  mind,  with  all  its  efforts,  can  form  no 
adequate  conception.  If  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  take  in  the  whole  range  of  the  terra- 
queous globe,  and  to  form  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  its  amplitude  and  its  innumerable  objects; 
how  can  we  ever  form  a  conception,  approaching 
to  the  reality,  of  a  body  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  times  greater  ?  We  may  express 
its  dimensions  in  figures  or  in  words ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  limited  powers,  we  can  form 
no  mental  image  or  representation  of  an  object 
so  stupendous  and  sublnne.  Chained  down  to 
our  terrestrial  mansion,  we. are  deprived  of  a  suf- 
ficient range  of  prospect  so  as  to  form  a  substra- 
tum to  our  thoughts  when  we  attempt  to  form 
conceptions  of  such  amazing  magnitude.  The 
imagination  is  overpowered  and  bewildered  in  its 
boldest  efforts,  and  drops  its  wing  before  it  has 
realised  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  idea  it 
attempted  to  grasp.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  largest  ideas  we  have  yet  acquired,  or  can 
represent  to  our  minds,  of  the  immensity  of  the 
universe,  are  inferior  to  a  full  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  vast  globe  of  the  sun  in  all  its  con- 
nexions and  dimensions.  And  therefore,  not 
only  must  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  be 
invigorated  and  expanded,  but  also  the  limits  of 
our  intellectual  and  corporeal  vision  must  be 
indefinitely  extended,  before  we  can  grasp  the 
objects  of  overpowering  grandeur  which  exist 
within  the  range  of  creation,  and  take  an  enlight- 
ened and  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor's empire.  And  as  such  endowments  cannot 
be  attained  in  the  present  state,  this  very  circum- 
stance forms  a  presumptive  argument  that  man 
is  destined  to  an  immortal  existence,  where  his 
faculties  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  boundaries  of 
his  vision  extended,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  wonders 
of  the  universe,  and  the  range  of  the  Divine 
2  z 
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government.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may 
be  useful  to  allow  our  thoughts  to  expatiate  on 
such  objects,  and  to  endeavour  to  form  as  com- 
prehensive an  idea  as  possible  of  such  a  stupen- 
dous luminary  as  the  sun,  in  order  to  assist  us  in 
forming  conceptions  of  objects  still  more  grand 
and  magnificent.  For  the  sun  which  enlightens 
our  day  is  but  one  out  of  countless  millions  of 
similar  globes  dispersed  throughout  creation, 
some  of  which  may  far  excel  it  in  magnitude 
and  glory." 

As  the  sun  is  a  body  of  inconceivable  magni- 
tude, it  appears  that  extensive  and  amazing  pro- 
Cesses  and  operations  are  going  forward  on  its 
surface,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity:  "this  ap- 
pears from  the  immense  size  both  of  the  dark 
and  the  luminous  spots,  and  the  sudden  and 
extensive  changes  to  which  they  are  frequently 
subjected.  Spots  have  been  observed  on  the 
solar  disk  so  large  as  the  one-twentieth  part  of 
the.  sun's  diameter,  and,  of  course,  44,000  miles 
in  lineal  extent,  comprising  an  area  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  square 
miles.  Now,  it  is  known  from  observation,  that 
such  spots  seldom  or  never  last  longer  than  forty- 
four  day»;  and,  consequently,  their  borders  must 
approach  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  thousand  miles  a 
day,  but  in  most  cases  with  a  much  nK>re  rapid  mo- 
tion. What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  the  motions 
and  operations  by  which  a  large  spot  has  been 
made  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  twenty-two 
hours  ?  as  I  have  sometimes  observed ;  yea,  which 
have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  «ngle  hour  ? 
And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  process  by  which 
ft  spot  as  large  as  the  earth  was  broken  into  two 
during  the  moment  of  observation,  and  made  to 
recede  from  each  other,  as  was  observed  both  by 
Dr.  Long  and  Dr.  Wollaston  ?  How  powerful 
the  forces !  how  rapid  the  motions !  and  how 
extensive  the  changes  which  must  have  been 
produced  in  such  cases !  Whether  we  consider 
such  changes  to  be  produced  in  the  solid  globe 
of  the  sun,  or  merely  in  the  luminous  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  environed,  the  scale  on  which 
such  movements  and  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted is  immense,  and  altogether  overpowering 
to  the  imagination.  What  should  we  think  were 
we  to  behold  the  whole  of  the  clouds  which  float 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  dissipated  in  a  mo- 
ment ?  the  continent  of  America  detached  from 
its  basis,  and  transported  across  the  Atlantic  ?  or 
the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  overwhelming  with  its  billows  the  whole  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe?  Amazing  as  such 
changes  and  revolutions  would  appear,  there  are, 
In  all  probability,  operations  and  changes,  though 
of  a  very  different  description,  taking  place  on 
the  solar  surface  or  atmosphere,  upon  a  scale  of 
much  larger  extent.  It  is  found  by  calculation, 
that  the  smallest  space  containing  a  visible  area 
which  can  be  distinctly  perceived  on  the  sun 
with  good  telescopes,  is  about  460  miles;  and  a 


circle  of  that  diameter  contains  above  166,000 
square  miles.  Now,  those  ridges  or  comigations 
formerly  termed  facula,  which  are  seen  near  the 
sun's  margin,  are  more  than  twenty  times  larger 
than  such  a  space ;  they  evidently  appear  to  be 
elevations  and  depressions  on  tiie  solar  surfsee, 
and  are  almost  as  distinctly  perceptible  as  the 
wavings  and  inequalities  on  the  suiftce  of  the 
moon.  How  immensely  large  and  elevated, 
then,  must  such  objects  in  reality  be,  when  we 
perceive  their  inequalities  so  distincdy  at  the 
distance  of  ninety-five  milliona  of  mUesf  The 
elevated  parts  of  such  objects  cannot  be  less 
than  several  hundreds  of  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  valleys  or  depressions^  and  extending  in 
length  several  thousands  of  miles ;  yet  some- 
times in  a  few  days*  or  at  most  in  a  few  weeks 
these  extensive  objects  are  either  dissipated,  or 
dark  spots  appear  in  their  room,  evidently  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  stupendous  powers,  which 
are  in  constant  operation  in  connexion  with  this 
august  luminary.* 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  expan- 
^ve  view  from  Mount  Etna  wkh  the  amplitude 
of  the  sun :  "  When  we  ascend  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Etna  or  Mount  Blanc,  and  survey  the 
vast  group  of  sorrounding  objects  which  appear 
around  and  beneath  us,  when  the  momiog  sun 
illuminates  the  landscape,  we  behold  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  expansive  objects  that  can  meet 
our  eye  in  this  sublunary  scene,  and  we  can 
compare  it  with  objects  that  are  smaller,  and 
with  those  that  are  somewhat  larger.  But  the 
amplitude  of  such  a  scene  extends  only  to  ahoot 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  every  direction, 
which  is  less  than  the  least  visible  ^ot  or  point 
which  we  can  perceive  on  the  ran  with  the  most 
powerful  telescopes. 

"  Let  us  compare  more  pcurtieularly  the  view 
from  Mount  Etna  with  the  amplitude  of  the  son. 
•  There  is  no  point  on  the  sarface  of  the  globe/ 
says  Mr.  Brydone,  •  that  unites  so  many  awfol 
and  sublime  objects  as  the  top  of  Etna,  and  no 
imagination  has  dared  to  form  an  idea  of  so  glo- 
rious and  magnificent  a  scene.  The  bodf  of 
the  sun  is  seen  rising  from  the  ocean,  iniinen.« 
tracts  both  of  sea  and  land  intervening;  ihe 
islands  of  Pinari,  Alicudi,  Lipari/  Stromboli,  and 
Volcano,  with  their  smoking  summit^  app^v 
onder  your  feet,  and  yon  look  down  on  the 
whole  of  Sicily  as  on  a  map,  and  can  trace  every 
river  through  all  its  wiitdings,  from  its  soaree  to 
its  mQUth.  The  view  is  absolutely  boundless  on 
every  side,  so  that  the  sight  Is  every  where  lost 
in  the  immensity.'  Yei  this  glorious  and  expan- 
sive prospect  is  comprised  within  a  circle  aboot 
240  miles  in  diameter,  and  754  in  eircomfe- 
rence,  containing  45,240  square  miles,  wbieb  n 
only  the  ssjjifiai  P^^  o'  *^  surfcce  of  the  sun; 
so  that  fifty-three  millions  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  landscapes,  such  as  beheld 
from  Mount  Etna,  behoved  to  pass  before  ns  ere 
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we  QOfM  oontemplate  a  sutfiice  as  expansive 
as  that  of  the  stm.  And  if  every  such  land- 
scape were  to  occupy  two  hours  in  the  contem- 
pIation»  and  twelve  hours  every  day  allotted 
for  the  survey,  it  would  require  twenty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  before 
the  whole  surface  of  this  immense  globe  could 
be  in  this  manner  surveyed ;  and,  after  all,  we 
should  have  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
vast  system  of  the  sun.' 

"  It  is  owing  to  the  existence  and  agency  of 
the  sun  that  our  globe  is  a  habiUble  world,  and 
productive  of  enjoyment.  Almost  all  the  be- 
nign agencies  which  are  going  forward  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  derive 
their  origin  from  its  powerful  and  perpetual  in- 
fluence. Its  light  'diffuses  itself  over  every  re- 
gion, and  produces  all  that  diversity  of  colouring 
which  enlivens  and  adorns  the  landscape  of  the 
world,  without  which  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish one  object  from  another.  By  its  vivifying 
actioD  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  inorganic 
matter,  the  sap  ascends  through  their  myriads 
of  vessels,  the  flowers  glow  with  the  richest  hues, 
the  frails  of  autumn  are  matured  and  become,  in 
their  turn,  the  support  of  animals  and  of  man. 
By  its  heat  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  the 
ocean  are  attenuated  and  carried  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  circulate 
in  the  iofm  of  vapour,  till  they  again  descend  in 
showers  to  supply  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  and 
fertilise  the  soil.  By  the  same  agency,  all  winds 
are  produced,  which  purify  the  atmosphere,  by 
keeping  it  in  perpetual  motion;  which  propel 
our  ships  across  the  ocean,  dispel  noxious  va- 
poufs,  prevent  pestilential  effluvia,  and  rid  our 
habitations  of  a  thousand  nuisances.  By  its 
attractive  energy  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  mo- 
dified  and  regulated,  the  earth  conducted  in  its 
annual  course,  and  the  moon  sustained  and  di- 
reded  in  her  motions.  Its  influence  extends 
even  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  is  felt  in  the 
chemical  compositions  and  decompo^tions  of  the 
elements  of  nature,  llie  disturbance  in  the 
electrical  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
produces  tiie  phenomena  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain,  and  the  varieties  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
isaa ;  the  slow  degradation  of  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  globe,  and  their  diffusion  among 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  may  all  be  traced,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  ^e  agency  of  the  sun. 
It  iUomhmtes  and  cheers  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  torrid 
«one.  When  its  rays  gild  the  eastern  horizon, 
after  the  darkness  of  the  night,  something  like  a 
new  creation  appears;  the  landscape  is  adorned 
with  a  thousand  shades  and  colours,  millions  of 
insects  awake  and  bask  in  its  rays,  the  birds  start 
from  their  slumbers  and  fill  the  earth  with  their 
melody,  the  flocks  and  herds  express  their  joy  in 
hoarser  acclamations,  man  goeth  forth  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labour,  all  nature  smiles,  and  the 


'  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.*  Without  the  influ- 
ence of  this  august  luminary,  an  universal  gloom 
would  ensue,  and  surrounding  worlds,  with  all 
their  trains  of  satellites,  would  be  shrouded  in 
perpetual  darkness ;  thus  earth  would  become  a 
lifeless  mass,  a  dreary  waste,  a  rude  lump  of  in- 
active matter,  without  beauty  or  order;  no  lon- 
ger should  we  behold  the  meadows  clothed  with 
verdure,  the  flowers  shedding  their  perfumes,  nor 
the  valleys  covered  with  corn;  the  feathered 
songsters  would  no  longer  chant  their  melodious 
notes,  all  human  activity  would  cease,  universal 
silence  would  reign  undisturbed,  and  this  huge 
globe  of  land  and  water  would  return  to  its  ori- 
ginal chaos." 

What  a  glorious  idea,  then,  does  such  an  object 
as  the  sun  present  to  us  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  energies  of  Omnipotence  I  There 
is  no  single  object  within  the  range  of  our  know- 
ledge that  affords  a  more  striking  and  august 
emblem  of  the  great  Creator.  In  ita  lustre,  in  its 
magnitude,  in  its  energy,  in  its  boundless  influ- 
ence, and  in  its  beneficial  effects  on  this  earth  and 
on  surrounding  worlds,  there  is  a  more  bright 
display  of  Divine  perfection  than  in  any  other 
material  being  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Could  such  a  magnificent  orb  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and 
placed  in  its  proper  position  to  distribute  light 
and  attractive  influence  to  t)ie  worlds  which  roll 
around  it  ?  Could  chance  have  directed  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  should  be  placed  from  the 
respective  planets,  or  the  size  to  which  it  should 
be  expanded,  in  order  to  diffuse  ita  energies  to 
the  remotest  part  of  the  system  ?  Could  chance 
have  impressed  upon  it  the  laws  requisite  for 
sustaining  in  their  courses  all  the  bodies  depend- 
ent upon  it,  or  have  endowed  it  with  a  source  of 
illumination  which  has  been  preserved  in  action 
from  age  to  age  ?  To  affirm  such  positions 
would  be  to  undermine  and  annihilate  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  our  reasonings.  The  existence  of 
the  sun  proves  the  existence  of  an  eternal  and 
supreme  Divinity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demon* 
strates  his  omnipotent  power,  his  uncontrollable 
agency,  the  depths  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  riches 
of  his  beneficence.  If  such  a  luminary  be  so 
glorious  and  incomprehensible,  what  must  ita 
Creator  be  ?  If  ita  splendour  be  so  dazzling  to 
our  eyes,  and  ita  magnitude  so  overpowering  to 
our  imagination,  what  must  He  be  who  lighted 
up  that  magnificent  orb,  and  bade  a  retinue  of 
worlds  revolve  around  it,  who  dwells  in  light 
inaccessible,  to  which  no  mortal  eye  can  a{>- 
proach?  If  the  sun  is  only  one  out  of  many 
millions  of  siroilar  globes  dispersed  throughout 
the  illimitable  tracta  of  creation,  how  great,  how 
glorious,  how  far  surpassing  human  comprehen- 
sion must  be  the  plans  and  the  attributes  of  the 
infinite  and  eternal  Creator !  "  His  greatness  is 
unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out." 
Could  we  thoroughly  comprehend  the  depth  of 
2z2 
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his  petfectioDS,  or  tbe  grandeur  of  his  empire,  he 
would  cease  to  be  God,  or  we  should  cease  to 
be  limited  and  dependant  beings.  But  in  pre- 
senting* to  our  view  such  magnificent  objects,  it 
is  evidently  his  intention  that  we  should  rise  in 
our  contemplations  from  the  effect  to  the  Cause, 


from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  from  the  visible 
splendours  and  magnificences  of  creation  to  the 
invisible  glories  of  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne 
of  the  universe,  '*  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all, 
and  before  whom  all  nations  axe  counted  as  less 
than  nothing  and  vauity." 


RISE  OF  MUSEUMS. 


The  term  "museum"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  name  of  the  muses,  one  of  whose  attri- 
butes was  to  preside  over  the  polite  and  useful 
arts ;  it  signifies,  in  the  present  day,  a  building 
in  which  are  deposited  specimens  of  every  object, 
natural  and  artificial,  that  is  in  any  degree  curi- 
ous, or  which  can  tend  to  illustrate  physical 
science  and  to  improve  art.  A  complete  museum 
should  be  an  epitome  of  nature ;  it  should  con- 
tain collections  of  preserved  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  and,  in  fact,  a  specimen  of  every  creature 
that  moves  gn  our  globe ;  herbariums  containing 
dried  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
also  specimens  of  minerals ;  it  should  be  "a  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  all  the  classes  and  families 
of  the  world ;  it  should  also  contain  collections 
of  ancient  records,  medals,  and  coins,  which  at- 
test and  explain  laws  and  customs ;  also  paint- 
ings and  statues,  that,  by  imitating  nature,  seem 
to  extend  the  limits  of  creation;"  as  also  every 
thing  that  can  exhibit  the  manners  and  customs 
of  men  in  distant  ages  and  nations.  In  ancient 
times  the  word  museum  had  no  such  extended 
signification,  it  simply  implied  a  building  in  which 
scientific  men  assembled  to  discuss  matters  of 
science  and  literature.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  museum  of  Alexandria — a  splendid 
building,  ornamented  with  porticoes,  galleries,  and 
large  and  spacious  apartments :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  contained  any  thing  like  the  col- 
lections of  our  museums.  It  is  rather  to  the 
temples  of  the  ancients  that  we  must  look  as  the 
first  repositories  of  rare  and  curious  things,  as 
any  rare  production,  or  natural  object  extraordi- 
nary for  size  or  beauty,  was  consecrated  to  the 
gods.  When  Hanno  returned  from  his  distant 
voyages,  he  brought  with  him  to  Carthage  two 
skins  of  the  hairy  women  whom  he  found  on 
the  Gorgades  Islands,  and  deposited  them,  as  a 
memorial,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  they 
continued  till  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
monstrous  horns  of  the  wild  bulls  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  devastation  in  Macedonia, 
were,  by  order  of  king  Philip,  hung  up  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  The  crocodile  found  in 
attempting  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Cesarea. 
A  large  piece  of  the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
was  kept  in  a  golden  vessel  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Rome,  where  it  was  examined  by  Pliny. 
The  skin  of  that  monster  which  the  Roman  army 


attacked  and  destroyed,  and  which  probably  was 
a  crocodile,  was,  by  Regulus,  sent  to  Rome,  and 
hung  up  in  one  of  the  temples,  where  it  remained 
till  the  time  of  the  Numantine  war.  In  the 
temple  of  Juno,  in  the  island  of  Melita,  there 
were  a  pair  of  elephant's  teeth  of  extraordinarj 
size.  The  head  of  the  basilisk  was  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  temples  of  Diana.  And  the  bones  of 
that  sea  monster — probably  a  whale — to  which 
Andromeda  was  exposed,  were  preserved  at 
Joppa,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Rome.  Many 
other  instances  of  this  custom  are  given  by  Beck- 
mann,  from  whom  we  have  gathered  the  fore- 
going, and  many  of  the  following  particulars. 
In  the  course  of  time,  these  natural  curiosities 
became  so  numerous  as  to  form  large  collections; 
and  though  it  is  certain  that  all  these  articles 
were  not  properly  kept  there  for  the  purpose  to 
which  our  collections  of  natural  history  were 
applied,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  might  be  of  important  use  to  natur- 
alists. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  private 
collections,  though,  perhaps,  we  must  except 
that  fonned  by  Aristotle,  at  the  command  of 
Alexander ;  as  also  a  collection  of  natural  curi- 
osities formed  by  the  emperor  Augustus.  The 
principal  cause  of  their  being  unable  to  form 
collections  must  have  arisen  partly  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  proper  means  of  preserving  such 
bodies  as  soon  spoil  or  corrupt.  They  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  either  salt,  wax,  or  honey. 

There  is  no  account  of  any  collections  during 
the  middle  ages,  except  in  the  treasuries  of 
princes,  where,  besides  articles  of  great  value, 
curiosities  of  art,  antiquities,  and  relics,  there 
were  occasionally  found  scarce  and  singular  fo- 
reign animals,  which  were  dried  and  preserved. 
Such  objects  were  to  be  seen  in  the  old  treasury 
at  Vienna;  and  in  that  of  St.  Denis  were  exhi- 
bited the  claw  of  a  grifi&n,  sent  by  the  king  of 
Persia  to  Chariemagne,  the  teeth  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  In 
later  times,  we  find  that  menageries  were  estab- 
lished to  add  to  the  magnificence  of  courts,  and 
stuffed  skins  of  rare  animals  were  hung  up  as 
memorials  of  their  having  existed.  Public  libra- 
ries, also,  were  made  receptacles  for  such  natural 
curiosities  as  were  from  time  to  time  presented 
to  them.  At  a  later  period,  collections  of  this 
kmd  began  to  be  formed  by  private  persons.  The 
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object  of  them  was  rather  to~  gratify  the  sight 
than  to  improve  the  understanding  ;  and  they 
contained  more  rarities  of  art,  valuable  pieces  of 
workmanship,  and  antiquities,  than  productions 
of  nature.  Private  collections,  however,  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  thejr  were  formed  by  every 
learned  man  who,  at  that  period,  applied  to  the 
study  of  natural  history.  About  the  same  period, 
collections  began  to  be  formed  in  England ;  but 
not  till  the  seventeenth  century  did  the  public 
derive  any  benefit  from  them,  when  Elias  Ash- 
mole  left  his  valuable  collection  of  rarities,  which 
he  had  in  part  inherited  from  the  Tradescants, 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  condition  that 
they  erected  a  building  to  receive  it,  which  they 
consented  to,  and  commenced  it  in  the  year 
1679,  and  it  was  completed  in  1683.  It  is 
known  as  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  been  continually  re- 
ceiving additions.  The  collection  of  Martin  Lis- 
ter was  added  to  it,  as  also  the  manuscripts  of 
Aubrey,  Dugdale,  and  Wood,  the  collections  of 
natural  history  of  Dr.  Plott,  Edward  Lloyd,  and 
Borlare,  the  historian  of  Cromwell.  From  a  list 
of  the  curiosities  contained  in  this  museum  we 
select  the  following: — 

The  skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  a  fragment 
of  mortality  supposed  to  be  such ;  a  jewel  of 
gold  once  belonging  to  king  Alfred,  found  in 
1639,  in  Newton  Park,  a  short  distance  north- 
ward of  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  king  Alfred  found  shelter  when  the  Danes 
had  overrun  the  country.  The  jewel  is  enamelled 
like  an  amulet,  and  in  Saxon  characters  is  cur- 
cumscribed,  "  Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  made.** 
A  figure  sitting,  crowned,  appears  on  one  side, 
probably  Alfred  himself,  holding  two  lilies;  on 
the  other  is  a  rudely-engraved  flower.  This 
relic  was  given  to  the  university  by  Thomas 
Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield,  Somersetshire,  in  1718. 
A  head  of  the  bird  called  a  "  dodo,"  the  species 
of  which  is  extinct.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  discovered  it  in  the  museum,  before 
which  he  considered  the  accounts  of  this  extra- 
ordinary bird  to  be  fabulous.  Besides  a  good 
collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  there  are 
also  many  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  a  few  good 
pictures. 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  museum  formed 
in  England,  and  probably  coeval  with  most  of 
those  on  the  continent;  but  they  have  left  us 
far  behind  in  the  establbhment  of  institutions  for 
the  advancement  and  fostering  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Private  individuals  have  generally 
undertaken  what  could,  perhaps,  be  only  fully 
accomplished  by  the  state.  Our  principal  col- 
lections of  natural  history  have  been  chiefly 
formed  by  the  exertions,  and  at  the  expense,  of 
private  individuals:  and,  until  within  a  very  short 
period,  our  national  collection  was  little  better 
than  a  national  disgrace.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  such  opportunities  of  rendering  her 
collections  in  natural  history  the  most  perfect  of 
any.  The  power  of  England  extends  to  the  two 
hemispheres;  her  colonies  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe ;  yet,  with  the 
greatest  means,  her  museums  are  found  to  be 
the  most  defective,  to  such  a  degree,  that  our 
writers  on  natural  history  are  necessitated  to  go 
to  Paris  for  that  information  which  they  ought 
to  be  enabled  to  find  at  home. 

A  taste  for  natural  history  has  become  more 
prevalent  among  all  classes  of  society,  as  may 
be  collected  from  the  support  given  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Our  national  museum  has  already  felt 
the  impulse  given  by  the  advancing  knowledge 
of  the  people.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  a  few  years, 
it  may  rival  those  of  the  continent,  and  then  we 
shall  doubtless  adorn  our  scientific  annals  with 
names  as  great  as  Bufibn,  Daubenton,  Cuvier, 
and  Lamarck. 

The  British  Museum,  which  will  soon  be  one 
of  the  most  splendid  insUtutions  of  our  metro- 
polis, contains  under  its  roof  our  national  library, 
which  is  peculiarly  rich  in  mbs.  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures ;  Egyptian 
antiquities  and  sculptures ;  Terra  Cottas  and 
Roman  antiquities ;  a  splendid  collection  of 
coins  and  medals;  a  very  fine  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings;  as  also  the  collections  of 
natural  history,  which  are  at  present  very  incom- 
plete. This  museum  has  now  for  a  long  time 
been  accessible  to  the  public  on  three  days  of 
every  week ;  and  we  are  much  gratified  to  learn 
that  great  numbers  have  of  late  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege. 


CHANGE. 


It  is  pleasant  in  spring-tide  to  look  from  the  door 
Upon  fieldi  that  are  barren  and  dreary  no  more ; 
On  the  opening  leaves,  and  the  myriadi  of  flowers, 
That  start  into  life  beneath  sunbeams  and  showers. 

It  is  pleasant  of  summer  to  note  the  rich  glow, 
The  blue  sky  that  tinges  the  water  below. 
The  breeze  that  springs  up  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
And  wafts  to  the  sense  the  sweet  odour  of  hay. 

It  18  pleasant  in  autumn -to  mark,  o*er  the  plain, 
.\ileep  'mid  the  poppies,  the  heavy  brown  grain ; 


The  trees  with  lithe  branches  that  tend  to  the  ground, 
Weigh'd  down  by  the  bursting  fruit  tinted  and  round. 

It  is  pleasant  in  winter  to  witness  on  high 
The  sun  beaming  bright  in  a  clear  frosty  sky ; 
White  smoke  staining  ether,  else  stainless  and  free ; 
And  hoary  frost  spread  over  meadow  and  lea. 

There  is  beauty  in  change.    Indestructible  change  1 
Thou  alone  art  eternal  in  matter's  wide  range  I 
Thou  art  part  of  all  things,  present,  past,  and  to  be— 
Worlds  and  atoms  alike  are  made  subject  to  thee. 

N, 
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NAPOLEON  AND  AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 


*'  If  he  is  anxious  for  popularity,"  said  the 
Duke  de  Frioul.  "  he  has  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
Our  stroll  this  morning  was  through  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine.  I  did  not  myself  thinlt  that  he 
was  so  much  in  favour  as  he  is.  You  cannot 
form  an  idea,  Junot,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.  He  stopped  before  some  houses  that 
are  being  built  in  the  Rue  Charonne.  His  hat 
was  slouched  over  his  foreh«>ad,  as  usual,  but  in 
spite  of  that,  it  is  so  easy  to  recognise  him,  that 
I  am  always  apprehensive  of  something  unplea- 
sant occurring  in  these  expeditions,  in  which  I 
play  the  Giafar.  This  morning  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  two  hundred  workmen,  who  were  all 
labouring  with  their  pickaxes  and  shovels.  The 
emperor  was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  been  surround- 
ed by  his  old  guard.  While  he  was  observing 
the  men  at  work,  he  fixed  his  eyes  particularly  on 
one,  who  moved  his  arm  with  difficulty,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  less  active  than  his  comrades." 

*^  It  is  singular,"  said  the  emperor,  "  but  I 
think  I  know  that  man*s  face." 

The  workman  observing  that  the  littk  nutn 
looked  at  him  so  stedfastly,  looked  very  hard  at 
him  in  his  turn.  The  scrutiny  was  not  long,  and 
the  workman,  who  was  an  old  soldier,  recognised 
his  general.  His  pickaxe  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
his  limbs  seemed  to  tremble  under  him. 

"  General ! "  exclaimed  the  man,  in  a  voice 
faltering  with  emotion. 

"  Well,  well,  my  brave  fellow ! "  said  the  em- 
peror, *'  so  you  know  me,  do  you  ?  Pardieu  !  and 
I  recollect  you.  I  said  to  Duroc,  as  soon  as  I 
saw  you,  That  is  a  iaoe  I  know.  Now  I  re- 
collect you  perfectly  $  you  were  a  corporal  in  the 
thirty-second,  and  you  were  wounded  at  the 
biidge  of  Areola  :  pardieu  !  " 

To  every  word  uttered  by  the  emperor,  the 
man  replied  by  bowing  his  head,  and  saying, 
"  Yes,  general." 

"  But  why  have  you  betaken  yourself  to  this 
work?"  inquired  the  emperor,  "  if  you  can  lift  a 
spade,  you  can  shoulder  a  musket." 

**  No,"  replied  the  man,  widi  an  oath  expres- 
sive of  his  vexation ;  •*  no,  I  cannot  carry  a 
musket."  And  he  showed  us  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  raising  his  arm. 

"  But  you  were  in  the  guards  at  Austerlitz," 
continued  the  emperor.  "  Your  name  is  Ber- 
nard, if  I  mistake  not." 

"  It  is,  general." 

"  And  why  are  you  not  in  the  Invalids  ?  " 

'*  I  am  entitled  to  be  there,  general,  but — " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember  now  what  you  allude 
to  ; "  and  a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow.  "  Mar- 
shal Serrurier  did  not  give  me  a  good  report  of 
you.  How  happens  this?  If  you  entertain  opinions 
unfavourable  to  the  government,  you  may  leave 
Prance,  and  go  and  build  houses  in  America.*^ 

*'  Bat,  genmal,  in  that  case,  I  moat  not  only 


leave  my  country,  but  you,  whom  I  lore  erea 
more  than  my  country." 

"  Me  ?  "  said  the  emperor,  laughing.  ^PardifMy 
this  is  strange  enough.  How  do  you  reconcile 
your  attachment  to  me  with  your  hatred  of  the 
empire  ?  " 

'<  Becaxiae,  general,  it  is  to  you  peisonaUy,-4o 
you  alone." 

"  I  am  certain,"  pursued,  the  Duke  de  Frioul, 
*'  that  the  man  had  no  idea  of  the  force  of  meaa- 
ing  conveyed  in  these  ample  words,  'to  you 
alone,'  though  they  evidently  came  sincerely  from 
his  heart.  The  emperor  felt  them,  and  under- 
stood at  once  the  noble  mind  of  the  man  who 
uttered  them.  Even  the  title  of  '  general,'  with 
which  he  constantly  addressed  the  emperor,  tud 
ita  bright  side  in  this  little  story ;  for  it  was 
not  dictated  by  any  feeling  of  ioaolence,  but  was 
merely  the  effect  of  habit  in  the  €AA  soldier.  The 
emperor  looked  at  him  widi  some  little  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  ;  but  more  of  kindness.  The 
old  soldier  stood  there  before  him,  hat  in  hand, 
and  with  as  respectful  an  air  as  if  he  had  been 
under  arms  on  a  parade  day  at  the  Tuileries.* 

"  Ah,  pa.'"  exclaimed  the  emperor;  "have 
you  not  the  cross  ?" 

Bernard  half  opened  his  jacket,  and  showed 
the  cross  on  his  bosom.  "  You  see,  general,  it 
is  in  its  right  place.  You  gave  it  me  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  for  a  ball  which  the  Austrians 
fired  at  me.  You  were  passing  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  raising  me  up,  and  seeing  me 
wounded,  like  a  brave  man,  you  gave  me  the 
cross ;  it  has  been  a  healing  plaister  to  my 
wound.  I  never  take  it  from  my  breast ;  I  deep 
with  it,  and  whcu  I  come  to  work  I  put  it  within 
my  jacket" 

«  Why  so?"  said  the  emperor.  "  Do  you 
think  that  your  work  would  disgrace  the  cross? 
Your  labour  is  honourable,  and  you  should  not 
blush  to  perform  it.  Wiiat  w<ould  yomr  comradeB 
think  of  you  ?  Those  comrades  to  whom  yoo 
preach  republicanism.  They  must  lau^  at  yoo, 
my  poor  Bernard ;  for  susely  this  is  nothing  but 
pride." 

Bernard  knew  not  what  reply  to  make,  fie 
recollected  that  some  of  his  comrades  had  laag^ed 
at  him,  and  others  had  been  ofifended  with  him. 
He  cast  down  his  eyes. 

"  Have  you  not  the  pension  attached  to  your 
cross?"  resumed  the  emperor  after  a  short 
pause.  "  I  am  sony  that  the  marshal  did  not 
ask  DM  what  was  to  be  done  before  be  turned  yon 
out  of  the  old  soldier's  retreaU  Was  there  not 
some  other  reason  besides  that  which  I  have  just 
alluded  to  ?     Come,  tell  the  truth." 

"  To  be  candid*  general,  there  was  another 
reason.  The  truth  is,  I  was  a  little  unsteady  on 
the  deoadis:  that  is  to  say,  I  mean,  the  Sun- 
days^   I  was  puniflhed  several  tirnes^  and  then 
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came  thai  affak/*  Yoa  kaow  what  I  allude  to, 
geoend.  Well,  thought  I,  since  they  have 
turned  me  oat,  I  must  try  and  get  my  bread 
elsewhere,  and  so  I  tried  my  band  at  the  spade 
and  pickaxe.  Bot  still  I  am  sorry  at  being  out 
of  the  Invalids ;  and  if  you  can,  general,  I  wish 
you  would  get  me  seat  back  again." 

He  raised  his  head  to  look  at  the  emperor, 
and  his  expressive  countenance  was  at  that  mo- 
ment irresistibly  persuasive  ;  for  the  big  tears 
which  overflowed  hb  eyes  ran  down  a  furrow, 
lormed  by  a  deep  sear  in  his  left  cheek.  The 
emperor  made  no  reply,  but  stood  looking^  at  him 
for  some  moments  ;  then,  turning  to  me,  he  asked 
me  for  my  purse,  and  taking  out  three  napoleons, 
he  presented  them  to  Bernard. 

"  There  is  something  for  you  and  your  com- 
rades to  drink  my  health.  Now  go  to  breakfast ; 
but  do  not  get  tipsy,  for  then  I  shall  be  obliged 


to  pay  your  master  for  the  loss  of  your  day*s 
work.     Adieu ! " 

The  workmen  all  threw  down  their  spades, 
shouted  "  Vive  V Empereur  /"and  Pronged  round 
Napoleon  to  kiss  his  hands.  Bernard  alone  was 
silent,  and  he  kept  baok  from  the  rest ;  but  there 
was  more  real  affection  expressed  in  his  silence 
than  in  the  shouts  of  his  companions,  which  were 
raised  for  a  gift  of  money.  The  emperor,  stepping 
up  to  him,  said : — 

"  Bernard,  you  must  call  on  General  Sougis, 
or  Marshal  Bessieres  ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  come  to 
the  castle  and  ask  for  this  young  man  ; "  (striking 
me  on  the  shoulder,  said  Duroc  ;)  *'  he  will  have 
a  message  for  you  from  me.*' 

So  saying,  he  took  off  bis  hat,  and  bade  adieu 
to  the  workmen,  who  continued  crying  "  Vive  P 
Empereur,**  long  after  he  was  out  of  sight.— 
Memoirs  of  the  Dmehese  d*  AbrcmUs. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LJFE  OF  A  CONDEMNED  MAN. 

PABT  II. 


Befoxb  me  was  a  window  widely  opened.  I 
beard  on  the  quay  the  laugh  of  the  flower-women, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  casement  a  little  yellow 
flower,  interpenetrated  by  a  ray  of  the  sun,  played 
with  the  wind  in  a  clift  of  the  stone.  How 
could  any  sinister  idea  have  its  birth  among  so 
many  kind  sensations?  Overflowing  with  the  air 
and  the  sun,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  aught 
else  but  liberty;  hope  shone  within  me  as  the 
day  around  me ;  and  in  confidence  I  awaited  my 
sentence,  as  one  awaits  deliverance  and  life. 
However  my  advocate  arrived.  He  had  been 
waited  for.  He  had  just  made  a  hearty  breakfast, 
and  with  a  good  appetite.  Having  reached  his 
place  he  leant  once  towards  me  ^ith  a  smile — 
"  I  hope,"  said  he. 

"  Is  it  not  so?"  I  answered,  light  and  smiling, 
also. 

"  Yes,"  returned  l>e,  "  I  know  nothing  of  their 
declaration,  but  they  have  doubtless  discarded  all 
premeditation,  and  then  it  will  be  but  hard  labour 
for  life." 

"What  say  you,  sir?"  I  replied  indignantly. 
*' Rather  death  a  hundred  times!   yes,  death!" 

•*  And  besides,"  responded  within  me  an  un- 
known internal  voice, "  what  risk  I  by  saying  it?" 

"  Never  has  sentence  of  death  been  pronounced 
otherwise  than  at  .midnight,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
hall,  and  in  a  cold  night  of  wintry  rain.  But  in 
the  month  of  August,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  these  good  jurymen ;  it  is  impos- 
sible! "  And  my  eyes  again  returned  to  ^x 
themselves  on  the  pretty  yellow  flower  in  the 
sunshine.  Suddenly  the  president,  who  waited 
but  for  the  attorney,  invited  me  to  rise.     The 

*  Tbe  aflkir,  m  he  termed  it,  wm,  that  lie  got  tipsy  one 
Oay,  end  caUed  oat''  I'm;  laB^pMiqm!'* 


troops  carried  arms,  and  as  by  an  electric  move- 
ment, the  whole  assembly  stood  up  at  the  same 
instant.  A  dull  and  insignificant  figure,  seated 
at  a  table  beneath  the  tribunal,  it  was  I  believe 
the  recorder,  now  spoke,  and  read  the  verdict, 
which  the  jurors  had  pronounced  in  my  absence. 
A  cold  sweat  started  over  all  my  limbs-^I  leant 
against  a  wall  to  prevent  myself  from  falling. 

"Advocate,  have  you  aught  to  say  on  the 
application  of  the  punishment?"  demanded  the 
president. 

I  myself  should  have  had  all  to  say,  but  no- 
thing came  to  me.  My  tongue  clave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth. 

"Condemned  to  death!"  echoed  the  crowd; 
and  whilst  I  was  led  away,  they  rushed  upon  my 
footsteps,  with  the  havoc  of  a  destroying  edifice. 
I  myself  walked  intoxicated  and  stupified.  A 
revolution  had  occurred  within  me.  Until  the 
sentence  of  death,  I  had  felt  myself  respire,  pal- 
pitate, live  in  the  same  medium  as  other  men; 
now  I  distinguished  clearly  a  separation  between 
the  world  and  myself.  Nothing  appeared  to  me 
under  the  same  aspect  as  before.  The  large 
luminous  windows,  the  beautiful  sun,  the  pure 
sky,  the  pretty  fiower,  they  were  all  pale  and 
white  as  a  sheet.  Those  men,  women,  and 
children  who  thronged  upon  my  path,  I  found 
them  but  as  phantom  shapes. 

At  tlie  base  of  the  staircase  a  black,  dirty, 
grated  vehicle  was  in  waiting  for  me.  At  the 
moment  of  my  entering  it,  I  hastily  looked  into 
the  square.  "A  man  condemned  to  death!" 
exclaimed  the  passers  by,  as  they  ran  •  towards 
the  vehicle.  Through  the  cloud  which  seemed 
interposed  between  all  things  and  myself,  I  dis- 
tinguished two  young  giris,  who  followed  me 
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with  anxious  eyes.  "  Good,*  said  the  youngest, 
as  she  clapped  her  hands,  "  it  will  take  place  in 
six  weeks!" 

Condemned  to  death! — Well,  and  why  not?  I 
remember  having  once  read  in  a  book  that  con- 
tained nothing  else  of  good,  '*  Men  are  all  con- 
demned to  death  with  indeterminable  reprieves.** 
What  is  there  then  so  changed  in  my  situation? 

Since  the  hour  when  my  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced to  me,  how  many  are  dead  who  set 
themselves  in  order  for  a  long  life!  How  many 
have  gone  before  me,  who,  young,  free,  and 
healthy,  counted  the  chances  of  seeing  my  head 
some  day  fall  in  the  Place  de  Greve!  How  many 
perhaps  between  here  and  there  who  walk  and 
respire  the  wide  air,  and  enter  and  go  out  at 
their  will,  who  will  go  before  me  still  I 

And  besides,  what  then  has  life  to  be  regretted 
for  by  me?  In  truth  the  gloomy  day,  and  the 
black  bread  of  the  dungeon,  the  portion  of  thin 
boillon  drawn  from  the  troughs  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  form  a  rough  and  harsh  life  to  me,  who 
am  refined  by  education,  to  be  roughly  used  by 
jailers  and  the  guards  of  galley  crews ;  to  see  no 
human  being  who  considers  me  worthy  of  a  word, 
or  to  whom  I  can  render  one ;  to  be  constantly 
thrilling  with  fear  at  what  I  have  done,  and  what 
may  be  done  to  me,  these  are  very  nearly  the 
only  benefits  which  the  executioner  may  remove 
from  me. 

Well, 

"  I  care  not^tliough  horrible  enough  it  be  !"* 

The  black  vehicle  has  transported  me  here,  in 
this  hideous  bicetre. 

Seen  from  a  4jstance  this  edifice  has  some- 
thing majestic  about  it.  It  spreads  itself  out  on 
the  horizon  in  front  of  a  hill,  and,  at  a  distance, 
bears  somewhat  of  its  ancient  splendour,  the  air 
of  a  royal  castle.  But  in  proportion  as  you  ap- 
proach, the  palace  becomes  a  ruin.  Tlie  unre- 
paired gables  shock  the  eye.  I  know  not  what 
of  ignominy  and  impoverishment  defiles  these 
royal  fa9ades ;  it  seems  as  though  the  walls  were 
smitten  with  leprosy.  No  panes,  no  glass  to  the 
windows,  but  massive  bars  of  iron  inter-crossed, 
to  which  cling  here  and  there  the  ghastly  figure 
of  some  maniac  or  galley-slave. 

"It  ig  life  seen  with  a  closer  eye! " 

Scarcely   had    I   arrived    when    iron    bands 


secured  me.  The  precautions  were  multiplied; 
neither  knife  nor  fori^  for  my  repast ;  the  camiiole 
de  force,  a  species  of  sack  or  sail  cloth,  impri- 
soned my  arms;  they  were  answerable  for  my 
life.  I  was  taken  care  of  for  death.  This  onerous 
office  might  be  required  of  them  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  it  was  important  to  guard  me  safe 
and  sound  to  the  Place  de  Grdve. 

During  the  first  days  I  was  treated  with  a 
mildness  that  was  horrible  to  me.  The  looks  of 
a  turnkey  smell  of  the  scaffold.  Happily  in  a  few 
days  custom  assumed  the  superiority,  they  con- 
founded me  with  other  prisoners,  in  one  common 
brutality,  and  bore  towards  me  none  of  those 
unaccustomed  distinctions  of  politeness  which 
placed  the  executioner  constantly  before  my 
eyes.  Nor  was  this  the  only  amelioration.  My 
youth,  my  docility,  the  cares  of  the  chapl^D  of 
the  prison,  and  more  than  all,  some  Latin  words 
which  I  addressed  to  the  keeper,  who  did  not 
understand  them,  opened  for  me,  once  every 
week,  the  usual  walking  place  with  the  other 
prisoners,  and  loosened  the  paralysis  of  my  sail- 
cloth dress.  After  many  hesitations  I  have  also 
had  the  use  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  night 
lamp  granted  to  me. 

Every  Sunday,  after  church,  at  the  hour  of 
recreation,  I  am  allowed  to  walk  loose  upon  the 
green.  There  I  talk  with  the  prisoners.  They 
are  good  fellows — these  miserable  men.  They  tell 
me  of  their  tricks,  which  are  horrible ;  but  I  know 
that  they  boast.  They  teach  me  to  talk  slang; 
it  is  a  language  engrafted  on  common,  every-day 
language,  like  a  species  of  hideous  excrescence  or 
wart.  It  will  sometimes  betray  a  singular  energy 
or  a  frightful  picturesque  of  expression.  Some- 
times a  light  and  joyous  spirit  animates  their 
language,  in  the  midst  of  which,  every  now  and 
then,  words  odd,  mysterious,  ugly,  and  filthy, 
creep  out  no  one  knows  whence.  The  execu- 
tioner and  the  place  of  execution  have  each  their 
separate  signification  in  this  toad  and  spider 
language.  When  you  hear  it  spoken  it  has  the 
effect  of  something  dirty  and  dusty  kicked  up 
from  a  bundle  of  rags  before  you. 

These  men,  however,  pity  me,  and  are  the 
only  ones  who  do.  The  jailers,  the  turnkeys, 
the  key-bearers,  (I  do  not  want  them,)  langh 
and  talk  of  me,  and  before  me,  as  of  "a 
thing."  Ephon. 


TO  TEA-DRINKERS. 


Vessels  intended   to  contain   a  liquid  at  a  { 
higher   temperature  than  the   surrounding  me- 
dium, and  to  keep  that  liquid  as  long  as  possible  | 
at  the  higher  temperature,  should  be  constructed  i 
of  materials  which   are   (he  worst  radiators   of 

heat.       Thus,    tea-urns   and    lea-pots    are    best  i  , ^ ,__  ^ . 

adapted  for  their  purpose  when  constructed  of  |  the  purpose,  because  it  is  the  worst  radiator  of 
polished  metal,  and  worst  when  constructed  of  ■  heat,  and  therefore  cpols  as  slowly  as  possible. 


black  porcelain.  A  black  porcelain  tea-pot  is 
the  worst  conceivable  material  for  that  vessel, 
for  both  its  material  and  colour  are  good  radiators 
of  heat,  and  the  liquid  contained  in  it  cools  with 
the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bright  metal  tea-pot  is  best  adapted  /or 
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A  polished  silver  or  brass  tea-um  is  better  adapted 
to  retain  the  heat  of  the  water  than  one  of  a  dull 
brown  colour,  such  as  is  most  commonly  used. 
A  tin  kettle  retains  the  heat  of  water  boiled 


in  it  more  effectually  if  it  be  kept  clean  and    of  heat. — Br.  Lardner^s  Treatise  on  Heat. 


polished,  than  if  it  be  allowed  to  collect  the  smoke 
and  soot  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  action 
of  the  fire.  When  coated  with  this,  its  surface  be- 
comes rough  and  black,  and  is  a  powerful  radiator 


NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  TRUTH. 


[We  eitract  the  following  remftrks  from  an  able  sermon, 
preached  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  oif 
Lincoln  in  July  last,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Moore,  M.A., 
Rector  of  West  Bark  with,  and  Vicar  of  Stixwold,  and  since 
published  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  EUder.  Wc  should  greatly 
rejoice  to  see  Visitation  Sermons  displaying  the  talent  and 
breathing  the  spirit  of  the  one  before  us.] 

The  word  Truth  is  not  merely  expressive 
of  a  bare  notion,  an  abstract  idea,  but  of  a  com- 
prehensive system,  embracing  doctrines  peculiar 
to  it,  and  these  again  based  upon  principles  of 
universal  and  eternal  obligation.  It  is  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  scheme,  which,  by  its  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  will  of  man,  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  proves  the  purity  of  its  source,  and 
which  by  its  adaptation  to  his  especial  wants, 
situation,  and  circumstances,  must  conduce  to  his 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  The  necessity  for 
some  such  scheme  is  apparent  from  the  restless 
though  futile  endeavours  of  every  age  and  people, 
to  mark  out  some  unerring  rules  of  right,  to  de- 
fine the  duties  of  mankind  to  God,  and  their 
fellow-creatures ;  so  that  by  repressing  the  way- 
wardness and  the  folly  of  individual  passions,  and 
bringing  the  conduct  of  all  to  one  common 
standard,  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  society 
might  be  most  effectually  promoted. 

Now,  those  rules  thus  elicited  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  wise  and  good,  and  consented  to  by 
the  reason  and  consciences  of  men,  have  been 
termed  collectively,  moral  philosophy,  or  natural 
religion.  And  undoubtedly  society  could  never 
be  upheld  under  any  form  of  government,  unless 
some  such  rules  were  allowed  to  operate  with 
their  fullest  effect,  and  met  with  universal  ac- 
ceptance. The  natural  reason  of  man  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  to  him  that,  if  there  be  a  God, 
some  worship  must  be  paid,  some  tokens  of  obe- 
dience and  subordination  rendered  to  Him :  that 
if  the  necessities  or  the  inclinations  of  mankind 
lead  them  to  congregate  into  societies,  some 
control  must  be  exercised  over  individual  freedom 
of  action,  that  the  restlessness  and  miseries  of  an 
irresponsible  state  of  being  may  be  avoided.  The 
object,  therefore,  which,  viewed  as  a  corrective 
of  selfish  feelings  and  interests,  the  truths  of 
natural  religion  seek  to  further,  is  by  no  means  a 
contracted,  or  unimportant  one,  for  it  is  this, — 
from  a  view  of  the  order,  the  harmony,  the  beauty 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  to  lift  the  eye  of 
adoration  and  love  to  Him  who  spreads  out  be- 
fore us  the  every-day  proofs  of  His  all-wise  care, 
and  providential  goodness,  and  infinite  wisdom  ; 


and  it  is  likewise  to  bind  man  to  man,  by  the 
union  of  common  interest,  and  in  every  sphere 
of  life  in  which  he  may  be  called  to  move,  to 
instil  those  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, which,  in  their  exercise,  have  necessarily  a 
vast  and  grateful  influence  upon  society. 

But  a  moment*s  consideration  will  show  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  such  a  system  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Deity,  or  all  the  wants  of  mankind. 
What  is  defective  in  principle,  must  prove  ineffi- 
cient in  practice.  Principles  are  the  germs  or 
seeds  of  action ;  if  the  former  be  therefore  false, 
built  upon  mistaken  notions,  or  erroneous  views, 
the  latter  can  never  be  in  accordance  with  Him, 
one  of  whose  glorious  attributes  is  truth ;  never 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  society,  because  they 
will  be  subjected  to  momentary  caprice,  and  the 
eddying  winds  of  human  passions.  Now,  that 
natural  religion  does  not  comprehend  the  truth, 
the  inspired  truth  of  the  apostle,  though  granted 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  duties  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  elicited  from  the  necessities  and 
experience  of  mankind,  is  evident  from  this  fact,— 
that,  under  his  present  circumstances  it  is  power- 
less to  enable  man  to  discharge  his  obligations 
to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  I  say,  under 
his  present  circumstances,  for  in  this  lies  the 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  natural  and 
revealed  truth.  Man  is  not  the  being  he  was 
created,  and  consequently  the  religion  of  his 
nature,  when  holy,  and  innocent,  and  happy,  is 
not  the  religion  of  his  nature,  when  unholy,  and 
guilty,  and  unhappy,  with  his  faculties  and  in- 
clinations perverted  by  the  ingress  of  sin  into 
the  heart,  and  with  evil  principles  predominant 
over  good.  From  the  very  constitution  of  our 
being,  it  is  clear,  that  every  system  which  is  not 
based  upon  the  present  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  human  race,  which  does  not  rest  its 
capabilities  and  derive  its  force  from  principles 
foreign  to  their  natural  tastes,  and  subversive  of 
their  natural  pride,  immutable  and  eternal  as  the 
God  of  their  adoration,  and  the  requirements  of 
His  law,  (which  are  the  same  now  as  in  Paradise 
as  a  rule  of  life,)  must  be  denominated  false, 
superficial,  and  worthless.  Unhappily,  however, 
true  to  the  bias  which  sin  has  given,  we  still 
dream  of  ability  to  discern  the  path  of  duty, 
and  to  perform  our  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tions, though  destitute  of  the  first  principles  of 
right  action,  and  averse  to  seek  them  in  that  way 
by  which  alone  tliey  can  be  recovered.  Heedless 
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of  the  change  which  has  come  over  our  destiny, 
and  which  reudere  imperative  a  renewal  of  the 
heart  once  more  after  the  Divine  image;  "a 
death  unto  m,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness,"  we  laboriously  strive  to  do  in  our  own 
strength  what  our  estrangement  from  God  ren- 
ders impossible.  We  seek  to  guide  our  own 
path,  and  to  direct  that  of  others,  by  a  light 
which  has  burned  down  to  the  socket ;  we  are, 
in  short,  ambitious  of  effecting  by  the  aid  of 
morality,  or  natural  religion,  a  design,  whose 
grandeur  defies  human  art,  invention,  or  discovery. 
The  inefficiency  of  the  means  to  the  end,  of 
natural  religion,  that  is,  to  bring  about  any  deep 
or  abiding  change  in  the  habits,  the  affections, 
and  the  desires  of  a  £dlen  creature,  to  remould 
him  after  his  Divine  original,  to  make  him  love 
what  he  naturally  dislikes,  to  bate  what  naturally 
wins  his  affections,  is  proof  sufficient  that  it  can- 
not be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
However  sufficient,  if  carried  into  full  operation, 
to  fit  a  person  for  the  discharge  of  some  of  his 
roost  prominent  duties  to  God  and  his  neighbour, 
it  depends  for  its  exbtence,  and  its  sanction, 
upon  human  expedience ;  it  is  superficial  in  its 
design,  limited  in  its  extent,  and  what  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  it  has  not  necessarily  any 
influence  upon  the  heart.  It  teaches  the  neces- 
sity, and  implies  the  expeetaUon,  that  man  should 
cheerfully  and  unreservedly  obey  a  God,  whose 
commands  are  opposed  to  almost  every  desire  of 
his  heart,  and  while  boasting  of  freedom  in  the 
utmost  latitude  of  thought  and  action  as  his 
birthright,  should  still  be  passive  under  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  surrender  that  liberty  in 
some  measure  to  the  powers  that  be; — bat  it 
does  not  embrace,  it  cannot  communicate  any 
principle  equal  to  this  necessity  or  this  expecta^ 
tion.  It  is  a  plan  of  human  device  formed  by 
the  impulse  of  conscious  duty,  for  the  purpose  of 
8elf*regulation,  but  destitute  of  any  inherent 
power  sufficient  to  the  end  proposed,  and  which, 
therefore,  however  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by 
the  pride  of  man,  will  only  issue,  as  age  after 
age  has  testified  that  it  has  hitherto  done,  in  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  his  hopes.  In  well  regu- 
lated minds,  indeed,  the  demands  of  God  upon 
his  dependant  creatures,  and  of  man  upon  his 
fellow,  may  be  in  some  degree  met  and  acted  up 
to;  reason  and  common  sense  will  come  in  to 
their  aid,  and  supply  them  with  the  assistance 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  moral 
duties.  But  it  is  beyond  their  sphere,  and  be- 
yond their  ability,  to  render  devotion  to  the 
Almighty  the  homage  of  the  heart ;  or  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  equal  to  the  love  of  self.  The 
great  bulk  of  mankind  are,  however,  influenced 
by  sudden  impulse,  or  unhallowed  prejudice,  not 
by  cool,  dispassionate  reason,  and  even  were 
their  prindple  of  action  ever  so  rigidly  worked 
out,  yet  being  in  its  very  nature  defective, 
because  it  originates  in  necessity,  not  in  a  true 


knowledge  of  God  and  human  natnie,  its  mvlci 
must  be  defective  likewise.  Human  pasaons 
will  ever  prove  themselves  too  stioog  for  humaa 
motives;  and  though  society,  from  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  extended  education,  and  a  laoic 
general  acquaintance  with  the  common  interests, 
may  move  so  smoothly  that  an  unpractised  eye  ma)r 
be  able  to  discern  no  defects  in  its  moral  organis- 
ation, there  is  a  natural  inherent  discordancy  of 
materials  which  must  necessarily  affect  its  dura- 
ble or  equable  motion,  and  which  no  power,  save 
that  which  is  Divine,  can  counteract.  Man  is  an 
immortal  being;  he  is  not,  he  never  (an  be, 
directed  wisely,  constantly,  by  principles  which 
are  evanescent  as  his  own  earthly  fnunes  and 
wishes,  which  rest  upon  the  mere  fitness  of 
things,  upon  convictions  and  resolutions  which 
are  the  formation  of  the  moment,  which  look  to 
his  temporal  interests  pritnarify,  and  ucimdttri^ 
to  the  demands  of  God  and  the  souL 

A  system,  then,  by  whatever  term  dignified, 
visionary  and  anUchristian  as  that  which  we  bare 
just  considered,  in  its  nature  and  operation,  must 
bear  the  mark  of  reprobation,  which  has  attached 
itself  to  every  scheme  of  human  device,  erer 
since  the  fall,  and  can  never  certainly  embrace 
that  truth  which  it  bdioves  us,  my  brethren,  to 
inculcate.  It  possesses  a  fair,  a  promiaiag  ex- 
terior,  but  it  is  like  the  Jevriidi  temple,  when  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  had  departed; 
the  light  it  sheds  is  that  of  nature,  not  of  revela- 
tion, and  is  consequently  undeserving  our  notice 
or  adoption.  Its  foundation  is  laid  upon  a  &!« 
estimate  of  human  powers,  an  erroneous  view  of 
human  nature,  and  upon  sentiment  respecting 
the  Deity  inconsistent  with  his  character,  hiis 
attributes,  and  his  glory. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  revealed  truth.  Truth,  in  the  abstract, 
is  a  vital  spark  from  God,  and  revealed  troth  is 
that  clear  and  undiverging  light,  which,  falling 
upon  the  darkened  path  of  man,  directs  bis  toil- 
some steps  through  the  wilderness  of  the  world, 
to  God,  his  sole  happiness,  aud  heaven,  bis  proper 
home.  The  precepts  of  morality  may  be  found 
every  where,  and  in  every  age,  more  or  less  pore. 
Heathen  ptiilosophy,  and  ihe  rules  of  savage  Kfe, 
supply  us  with  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation. The  precepts  of  Christian  morality  aie 
of  a  higher  order;  they  are  better  adapted  for 
the  government  of  mankind,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  intercourse  with  their  Creator,  and  to  restore 
those  broken  links  of  a  once  happy  union,  which 
made  the  requirement  of  the  moral  law  an  easy 
and  luttural  deduction  from  the  simple  and  com- 
prehensive law  of  love,  the  sole  element  of  con- 
trol to  men  while  innocent.  Still,  even  these 
precepts,  if  maintained  aiKi  inculcated  inde- 
pendently of  the  grand  truths  of  revelation,  wiU 
but  render  the  character  beautiful  as  the  statue 
in  all  its  proportions,  but  wanting  that  inspiratioD 
which  gives  life  to  its  form,  and  a  motive  for  i^ 
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Sereakd  troth  diseloses  the  r^  cha* 
racter  of  the  Divine  Being ;  His  great  and  benefl- 
cent  object  in  the  creation  of  man ;  the  vastness  of 
His  design  in  connteracting  the  malignant  efforts 
of  Satan ;  the  immensity  of  His  love  in  finding  i& 
ransom  for  the  apostate  and  the  rebel ;  the  wonders 
of  His  grace  and  condescension  in  the  gift  of  that 
spiritual  light,  perception,  and  power,  by  which  the 
heir  of  wrath  may  be  made  an  heir  of  glory.  And  it 
points  out  likewise,  as  consequent  upon  the  re- 
velation of  such  godlilte  object,  the  proper  being, 
end,  and  aim  of  man,  the  true  nature  of  happi- 
ness, the  just  extent  of  duty.  It  shows  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  Author  of  his 
existence,  the  sowce  of  every  blessing,  temporal 
and  eteraal ;  how  imperative  is  a  consistent  and 
diligent  performance  of  the  duties  incident  upon 
such  a  relationship,  and  how  invariably,  uniformly, 
and  of  necessity,  when  engrafted  upon  the  heart 
by  the  SfHiit  of  God,  it  leads  to  rq^entonee  and 
faiths  to  purity  of  motive  and  holiness  of  practice, 
to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  to  the* 
exemplifioation  of  the  Christian  pattern  as 
defined  and  exhibited  by  his  divine  Master. 

The  expression,  "  revealed  truth,"  sufficiently 
denotes  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  comprehended 
by  it.  They  are,  in  fact,  such  as  we  never 
could  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  but  by 
Divine  teaching.  Such  as,  unless  they  bore  upon 
them  the  constant  impression  of  their  unearthly 
origin,  would  long  since  have  been  obliterated 
from  the  tablet  of  human  remembrances,  and 
have  been  numbered  amcmg  the  doubts,  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  falsehoods  of  tradition.  To  U^ 
**  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  we  have  been  most 
properly  instructed  to  refer  every  principle  and 
every  doctrine,  and  assuredly,  unless  the  Word 
of  God,  the  book  of  Revelation,  be  a  sufikient 
guide  for  the  steps  of  man  from  earth  to  heaven, 
from  the  path  of  duty  to  that  of  happiness, 
eternal  truth  has  been  left  a  prey  to  mortal 
chances  and  human  caprice.  The  lamp  of  re- 
vealed truth  discovers  man  to  himself ;  it  shows 
the  deformity  of  sin,  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It 
enables  us  to  see  every  thing  in  its  proper  colours, 
to  try  every  thing  by  an  unerring  standard,  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  all  sublunary  good ;  and  it 
gives  a  sufaetanee  and  reality  to  pleasures,  which. 


like  the  thin  vapours,  seek  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  only  made  sensible  to 
the  refined  enjoyments  of  the  Christian,  when 
they  fall  as  dew  from  heaven,  and  freshen  the 
path  of  his  pilgrimage.  It  defines  our  course 
when  we  have  entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  are  left  in  the  solitude  of  the  tomb ; 
it  shines  beyond  that  world  of  spirits  where  the 
soul  awidts  her  sentence ;  it  casts  its  mild  rays 
upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and,  although  it 
may  not  enable  us  fully  to  conceive  of  the  glories 
of  heaven  or  the  terrors  of  hell,  it  will  direct 
every  true  member  of  Christ  and  child  of  God 
to  the  sure  means  of  obtaining  the  one  and 
avoiding  the  other.  The  mode  in  which  re- 
vealed truth  operates  in  producing  such  effects 
is,  by  displacing  man  from  the  lofty  pedestal 
upon  which  his  pride  and  over-weening  confi- 
dence have  exalted  him,  and,  by  bringing  him 
down  to  his  proper  level«  enabling  him  to  see 
himself  in  his  just  proportions.  And  when  it  has 
really  reached  and  lit  up  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  heart,  when  it  has  cherished  there,  as  a 
nucleus  of  immortal  light,  the  germ  of  a  truly 
divine  philosophy,  it  induces  men  to  contemplate, 
with  unaffected  humility,  the  weakness  of  their 
constituent  elements,  their  decayed  powers,  their 
lost  energies,  their  benighted  views,  their  mis- 
taken affections,  their  feeble  conceptions,  their 
shorn  glories, — and  by  force  of  the  convictions  of 
reason,  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  rest- 
less reproaches  of  consdence,  it  compels  them  to 
look  for  some  deeper  cause  for  their  lapse  from 
God,  and  their  numberless  deficiencies,  than  (as 
is  the  general  supposition)  that  they  are  owing 
to  want  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of  moral 
duties  and  responsibilities,  or  of  any  assistance 
which  a  fellow-sinner  has  it  in  his  power  to  dis- 
pense. The  ability  to  think,  as  well  as  to  do, 
must  come  from  above ;  and  as  a  Paul  may  plant, 
or  an  ApoUos  water  in  vain,  unless  the  Divuie 
blessing  attend  those  operations,  it  is  our  duty, 
with  all  fidelity  and  diligence,  to  use  the  means 
with  which  we  are  so  highly  favoured  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  waiting 
and  asking  for  that  blessing  upon  our  labours,  by 
which  He  assuredly  will  honour  his  own  word,  and 
us  the  unworthy  instruments  of  its  communication. 


MORAL  AND  RELTOIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


[In  ftn  age  in  iHiich  tb«  higher  hranchet  of  literature  are 
made  the  lubject  of  popular  study,  and  in  which  they  have, 
comequcntly,  much  increased  the  sphere  of  their  influence, 
we  think  it  advisable  to  bring  before  general  notice  some 
suggettiont  as  to  their  moral  tendency  from  the  pen  of  John 
Foflter,  **  The  Eanyiat.''  They  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
periodical  publication  of  very  limited  circulation,  and  now 
extinct.]  _^ 

I  fCAB  it  is  incontrovertible,  that  what  is  de- 
nominated polite  literature,  the  grand  school  in 


which  taste  acquires  its  laws  and  refined  percep- 
tions, and  in  which  are  formed,  much  more  than 
under  any  higher,  austerer  discipline,  the  moral 
sentiments,  is,  for  the  far  greater  part,  hostUe  to 
the  religion  of  Christ ;  partly  by  introducing  insea- 
sibly  a  certun  order  of  opinions  unconsonant,  or 
at  least  not  identical,  with  the  principles  of  that 
religion  ;  and  still  more  by  training  the  feelings 
to  a  habit  alien  from  its  spuiL     And  in  this 
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assertion  I  do  not  refer  to  writers  palpably  irre- 
ligious, who  have  laboured  and  intended  to 
seduce  the  passions  into  vice,  or  the  judgment 
into  the  rejection  of  Divine  truth  ;  but  to  the 
general  community  of  those  elegant  and  ingeni- 
ous authors  who  are  read  and  admired  by  the 
Christian  world,  held  essential  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  progressive  accomplishment  of 
the  mind  in  subsequent  life,  and  studied  often 
without  an  apprehension,  or  even  a  thought,  of 
their  injuring  the  views  and  temper  of  spirits 
advancing,  with  the  New  Testament  for  their 
chief  instructor  and  guide,  into  another  world. 

It  is  modem  literature  that  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly in  view  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that  the  writings  of  heathen  antiquity  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  till  now,  in  the  very  presence 
and  sight  of  Christianity,  with  their  own  proper 
influence,  a  correctly  heathenish  influence,  on  the 
minds  of  many  who  have  never  thought  of  de- 
nying or  doubting  the  truth  of  that  religion. 
This  is  just  as  if  an  eloquent  pagan  priest  had 
been  allowed  constantly  to  accompany  our  Lord 
in  his  ministry,  and  had  divided  with  him  the 
attention  and  interest  of  his  disciples,  counter- 
acting, of  course,  as  far  as  his  efforts  were  success- 
ful, the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Teacher  from 
heaven. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  my  object  to  remark 
on  the  influence, in  modern  times,  of  the  fabulous 
religion  that  infested  the  ancient  works  of  genius. 
That  influence  is,  at  the  present  time,  I  should 
think,  extremely  small,  from  the  fables  being  so 
stale  ;  all  readers  are  sufficiently  tired  of  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Minerva,  and  the  rest.  As  long,  however, 
as  they  could  be  of  the  smallest  service,  they 
wer  ^  piously  retained  by  the  Christian  poets  of 
this  and  other  countries,  who  are  now  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  out  for  some  other  mytho- 
logy, the  northern  or  the  eastern,  to  support  the 
languishing  spirit  of  poetry.  Even  the  ugly 
pieces  of  wood  worshipped  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  will  probably  at  last  receive  names  that 
may  more  commodiously  hitch  into  verse,  and  be 
invoked  to  adorn  and  sanctify  the  belles  lettres  of 
the  next  century.  The  Mexican  abominations 
and  infonnalities  have  already  received  from  us 
their  epic  tribute.  The  poet  has  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  supply  of  gods  may  fail ;  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  pity,  one  thinks,  that  a  creature  so 
immense  should  have  been  placed  in  a  world  so 
small  as  this,  where  all  nature,  all  history,  all 
morals,  all  true  religion,  and  the  whole  resources 
of  innocent  fiction,  are  too  little  to  furnish  ma- 
terials enough  for  the  wants  and  labours  of  his 
genius. 

The  few  observations  which  the  subject  may 
require  to  be  made  on  ancient  literature,  will  be 
directed  to  the  part  of  it  most  immediately  de- 
scriptive of  what  may  be  called  human  reality, 
representing  character,  sentiment,  and  action. 
For  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  purely  speculative 


part  of  that  literature  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  interfere  with  the  intellectual  discipline 
of  modem  times.  It  obtains  too  little  attention, 
and  too  little  deference,  to  contribute  materially 
to  the  formation  of  the  mental  habits  which  are 
adverse  to  the  Christian  doctrines  and  spirit 
Divers  learned  and  fanatical  devotees  to  antiquity 
and  paganism  have,  indeed,  made  some  effort  to 
recall  the  long  departed  veneration  for  the  dreams 
and  subtil  ties  of  ancient  philosophy.  Bat  they 
might,  with  as  good  a  prospect  of  success,  re- 
commend the  building  of  temples  or  a  pantheon, 
and  the  revival  of  the  institutions  of  idolatroib 
worship.  The  greater  number  of  intelligent,  and 
even  learned  men,  would  feel  but  little  regret  in 
consigning  the  largest  proportion  of  that  philoso- 
phy to  oblivion  ;  unless  they  may  be  supposed 
to  like  it  as  heathenism  more  than  they  admire  it 
as  wisdom  ;  or  unless  their  pride  would  wish  to 
retain  a  reminiscence  of  it  for  contrast  to  their 
own  more  rational  philosophising. 

The  ancient  speculations  of  the  religious  order 
include,  indeed,  some  splendid  ideas  relating  to 
a  Supreme  Being :  but  these  ideas  impart  no 
attraction  to  that  immensity  of  inane  and  fantastic 
follies,  from  the  chaos  of  which  they  stand  out, 
as  of  nobler  essence  and  origin.  For  the  most 
part,  they  probably  were  traditionary  remains  of 
Divine  communications  to  man  in  the  eariiest 
ages.  A  few  of  them  were,  possibly,  the  utmost 
efforts  of  human  intellect,  at  some  happy  mo- 
ments excelling  itself.  But,  in  whatever  propor- 
tions they  be  referred  to  the  one  origin  or  the 
other,  they  stand  so  distinguished  from  the  accu- 
mulated, multifarious  vanities  of  pagan  speculation 
on  the  subject  of  Deity,  that  they  throw  contempt 
on  those  speculations.  They  throw  contempt 
on  the  greatest  part  of  the  theological  dogmas 
and  fancies  of  even  the  very  philosophers  who 
would  cite  and  applaud  them.  They  rather 
direct  our  contemplation  and  affection  toward  a 
religion  divinely  revealed,  than  obtain  any  de- 
gree of  favour  for  those  notions  of  the  DiTmity 
which  sprung  and  indefinitely  multiplied  from  a 
melancholy  combination  of  ignorance  and  de- 
praved imagination.  As  to  the  apparent  analogy 
between  certain  particulars  in  the  pagan  religions, 
and  some  of  the  most  specific  articles  of  Chns- 
tianity,  those  notions  are  presented  in  such  fan- 
tastic, and  varying,  and  often  monstrous  shapes, 
that  they  can  be  of  no  prejudice  to  the  Christian 
faith,  either  by  pre-occupying  in  our  minds  the 
place  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  or  by  indisposing 
us  to  admit  them,  or  by  perverting  our  conception 
of  them. 

As  to  the  ancient  metaphysical  speculationj 
whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  meUphysical 
study  in  general,  or  of  the  particular  systems  of 
modern  philosophers,  as  affecting  the  cordial  and 
simple  admission  of  Christian  doctrines,  tbj 
ancient  metaphysics  may  certainly  be  pronounced 
inoperative  and  harmless. 
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The  part  of  ancient  literature  which  has  had 
incomparably  the  greatest  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  cultivated  minds,  is  that  which  has 
turned,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  moral  sentiments 
into  real  beings  and  interesting  companions,  by 
displaying  the  life  and  actions  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals. A  few  of  the  personages  of  fiction  are 
also  to  be  included.  The  captivating  spirit  of 
Greece  and  Rome  dwells  in  the  works  of  the 
biographers  ;  in  so  much  of  the  history  as  might 
properly  be  called  biography,  from  its  fixing  the 
whole  attention  and  interest  on  a  few  signal 
names ;  and  in  the  works  of  the  principal  poets. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  both  the 
characters  and  the  sentiments,  which  are  the 
&vourites  of  the  poet  and  the  historian,  become 
the  favourites  also  of  the  admiring  reader;  for 
this  would  be  a  virtual  denial  of  the  excellence 
of  the  performance,  hi  point  of  eloquence  or 
poetic  spirit.  It  is  the  high  test  and  proof  of 
genius  that  a  writer  can  render  his  subject  in- 
teresting to  his  readers,  not  merely  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  the  very  same  manner  in  which  it 
interests  himself.  If  the  great  works  of  antiquity 
had  not  this  power,  tbey  would  long  since  have 
ceased  to  charm.  We  could  not  long  tolerate 
what  caused  a  revolting  of  our  moral  feelings, 
while  it  was  designed  to  please  them.  But  if 
their  characters  and  sentiments  really  do  thus 
fascinate  the  heart,  how  far  will  this  influence  be 
coincident  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  design  of 
Christianity  ? 

Among  the  poets,  I  shall  notice  only  the  two 
or  three  pre-eminent  ones  of  the  epic  class. 
Homer,  you  know,  is  the  favourite  of  the  whole 
civilised  world;  and  it  is  many  centuries  since 
there  needed  one  additional  word  of  homage  to 
the  prodigious  genius  displayed  in  the  Iliad. 
The  object  of  inquiry  is,  what  kind  of  predisposi- 
tion will  be  formed  toward  Christianity  in  a 
young  and  animated  spirit,  that  learns  to  glow 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  scenes  created  by  the 
poet,  and  to  indulge  an  ardent  wish,  which  that 
enthusiasm  will  probably  awaken,  for  the  possi- 
bility of  emulating  some  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters ?  Let  this  susceptible  youth,  after  having 
mingled  and  burned  in  imagination  among  heroes, 
whose  Valour  and  anger  flame  like  Vesuvius, 
who  wade  in  blood,  trample  on  dying  foes,  and 
hurl  defiance  against  earth  and  heaven ;  let  him 
be  led  into  the  company  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  as  displayed  by  the  evangelists,  with 
whose  narrative  I  will  suppose  he  is  but  slightly 
acquunted  before.  What  must  he,  what  can  he, 
do  with  his  feelings  in  this  transition?  He  will 
find  himself  flung  as  far  as  "  from  the  centre  to 
the  utmost  pole  ; "  and  one  of  these  two  opposite 
exhibitions  of  character  will  inevitably  excite  his 
aversion.  Which  of  them  is  that  likely  to  be,  if 
he  is  become  thoroughly  possessed  with  the 
Homeric  passions? 

Or  if»  reversmg  the  order,  you  will  suppose  a 


person  to  have  first  become  profoundly  interested 
by  the  New  Testament,  and  to  have  acquired  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  while  studying 
the  evangelical  history ;  with  what  sentiments 
will  he  come  forth  from  conversing  with  heavenly 
mildness,  weeping  benevolence,  sacred  purity, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  enter 
into  a  scene  of  such  actions  and  characters,  and 
to  hear  such  maxims  of  merit  and  glory,  as  those 
of  Homer  ?  He  would  be  still  more  confounded 
by  the  transition,  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to 
have  entirely  escaped  that  deep  depravation  of 
feeling  which  can  think  of  crimes  and  miseries 
wjth  little  emotion,  and  which  we  have  all  ac- 
quired from  viewing  the  prominent  portion  of  the 
world's  history  as  composed  of  scarcely  any  thing 
else.  He  would  find  the  mightiest  strain  of 
poetry  employed  to  represent  ferocious  courage 
as  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  those  who  do  not 
possess  it,  as  worthy  of  their  fate,  to  be  trodden 
in  the  dust.  He  will  be  taught,  at  least  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  poet  if  he  be  not  taught, 
to  forgive  a  heroic  spirit  for  finding  the  sweetest 
luxury  in  insulting  dying  pangs,  and  imagining 
the  tears  and  despair  of  distant  relations.  He  will 
be  incessantly  called  upon  to  worship  revenge, 
the  real  divinity  of  the  Iliad,  in  comparison  of 
which  the  Thunderer  of  Olympus  is  but  a  sub- 
altern pretender  to  power.  He  will  be  taught 
that  the  most  glorious  and  enviable  life  is  that  to 
which  the  greatest  number  of  other  lives  are 
made  a  sacrifice ;  and  that  it  is  noble  in  a  hero 
to  prefer  even  a  short  life  attended  by  this 
felicity,  to  a  long  one  which  should  permit  a 
longer  life  also  to  others. 

The  terrible  Achilles,  a  being  whom,  if  he  had 
really  existed,  it  had  been  worth  a  temporary 
league  of  the  tribes  then  called  nations  to  reduce 
to  the  quietness  of  a  dungeon  or  a  tomb,  is  ren- 
dered  interesting,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of 
revenge  and  destruction,  by  the  intensity  of  his 
affection  for  his  friend,  by  the  melancholy  with 
which  he  appears  in  the  funeral  scene  of  that 
friend,  by  one  momentary  instance  of  compas- 
sion, and  by  his  solemn  references  to  his  own 
impending  and  inevitable  doom.  A  reader  who 
has  even  passed  beyond  the  juvenile  ardour  of 
life,  feels  himself  interested,  in  a  manner  that 
excites  at  intervals  his  own  surprise,  in  the  fate 
of  this  fell  exterminator;  and  he  wonders,  and 
he  wishes  to  doubt,  whether  the  moral  that  he 
is  learning  be,  after  all,  exactly  no  other  than 
that  the  grandest  employment  of  a  great  spirit 
is  the  destruction  of  human  creatures,  so  long  as 
revenge,  ambition,  or  even  caprice  may  choose 
to  regard  them  under  an  artificial  distinction, 
and  call  them  enemies.  But  this  is  the  real  and 
effective  moral  of  the  Iliad,  after  all  that  critics 
have  so  gravely  written  about  lessons  of  union, 
or  any  other  subordinate  moral  instructions  which 
I  they  discover  or  imagine  in  the  work.  Who  but 
I  critics  ever  thought  or  cared  about  any  such 
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drowsy  kssons?  Whatever  is  the  chief  and 
grand  impression  made  bf  the  whole  work  on 
the  ordenk  minds  which  are  most  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  poetry,  that  shows  the  real 
moral ;  and  Alexander  and  Charles  XII.,  through 
the  medium  of  **  Macedonia's  madman,"  cor- 
rectly received  the  genuine  inspiration. 

If  it  be  said  that  such  works  stand  on  the 
same  ground — except  as  to  the  reality  or  accu- 
racy of  the  facts^with  an  eloquent  history  which 
simply  exhibits  the  actions  and  characters,  I 
deny  the  assertion.  The  actions  and  characters 
are  presented  in  a  manner  which  prevents  their 
just  impression,  and  empowers  them  to  make  an 
opposite  one.  A  transforming  magic  of  genius 
displays  a  number  of  atrocious  savages,  in  a 
hideous  slaughter-house  of  men,  as  demi-gods  in 
a  temple  of  glory.  No  doubt  an  eloquent  his- 
tory might  be  so  written  as  to  give  the  same 
aspect  to  such  men  and  such  operations;  but 
that  history  would  deserve  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames.  A  history  that  should  give  a  faithful 
representation  of  miseries  and  slaughter,  would 
set  no  one  who  had  not  attained  the  last  depra- 
vation on  Are  to  imitate  the  principal  actors.  It 
would  excite,  in  a  degree,  the  same  emotion  as 
the  sight  of  a  field  of  dead  and  dying  men  after 
a  battle  is  over — a  sight  at  which  the  soul  would 
shudder  and  revolt,  and  earnestly  wish  that  this 
might  be  the  last  time  the  son  should  behold 
such  a  spectacle ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  Ho- 
meric poetry,  and  of  a  great  part  of  epic  poetry 
in  general,  is  to  insinuate  the  glory  of  repeating 
such  a  tragedy.  I  therefore  ask  again,  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  roan  whose  mind  was 
first  completely  assimilated  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  read  such  a  work  without  a  most  vivid 
antipathy  to  what  he  perceived  to  be  the  moral 
spirit  of  the  poet  ?  And  if  it  were  not  too  strange 
a  supposition,  that  the  most  characteristic  parts  of 
the  Iliad  had  been  read  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  our  Lord,  and  by  a  person  animated 
by  a  fervid  sympathy  with  the  work — do  you  not 
instantly  imagine  him  expressing  the  most  em- 
phatic condemnation?  Would  not  the  reader 
have  been  made  to  know,  that  in  the  spirit  of 
that  book  he  could  never  become  a  disciple  and 
a  friend  of  the  Messiah  ?  But  then,  if  he  believed 
this  declaration,  and  were  seriocrs  enough  to  care 
about  being  the  disciple  and  friend  of  the  Mes- 
siah, would  he  not  have  deemed  himself  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  to  have  been  seduced, 
through  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination, 
into  habits  of  feeling  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible, till  their  predominance  should  be  destroyed, 
for  him  to  receive  the  only  true  religion,  and 
the  only  Redeemer  of  the  world  ?  To  show 
how  impossible  it  would  be,  I  wish  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  making  another  strange  and,  indeed, 
a  most  monstrous  supposition,  namely,  that 
Achilles,  Diomede,  Ulysses,  and  Ajax  had  been 
real  persons,  living  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 


had  become  bis  disciples,  and  yet  (excepting 
the  mere  exchange  of  the  notions  of  mythology 
for  Christian  opinions)  had  retuned  entire  tbe 
state  of  mind  with  which  their  poet  has  exhibited 
them.  It  is  instantly  perceived  that  Satan,  Beel- 
zebub, and  Moloch  might  as  con»stently  bare 
been  retained  in  heaven.  But  here  the  question 
comes  to  a  point :  if  these  great  examples  of 
glorious  character  pretending  to  coalesce  with 
the  transcendent  Sovereign  of  virtues  would  have 
been  probably  the  most  enormous  incongniity 
existing,  or  that  ever  had  existed,  in  the  crea- 
tion, what  harmony  can  there  be  between  a  man 
who  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
geniality with  the  spirit  of  these  heroes,  and  tbst 
paramount  Teacher  and  Pattern  of  excellence  ? 
And  who  will  assure  me  that  the  enthusiast  for 
heroic  poetry  does  not  acquire  a  degree  of  this 
congeniality  ?  But  unless  I  can  be  so  assured, 
I  necessarily  persist  in  asserting  the  noxioosness 
of  such  poetry. 

Yet  the  work  of  Homer  is,  notwithstanding, 
the  book  which  Christian  poets  have  translated, 
which  Christian  divines  have  edited  and  com- 
mented on  with  pride,  at  which  Christian  ladies 
have  been  delighted  to  see  their  sons  kindle  into 
rapture,  and  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  tbe 
course  of  a  liberal  education  over  all  those  coun- 
tries on  which  the  Gospel  shines.  And  who  can 
tell  how  much  that  passion  for  war  wiiieb,  from 
the  universality  of  its  prevalence,  might  mm 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man,  may  bare 
been,  in  the  civilised  world,  reinforced  by  the 
enthusiastic  admimtion  with  which  young  men 
have  read  Homer  and  similar  poets,  whose  genius 
transforms  what  is  and  ought  always  to  appear 
purely  horrid,  to  an  aspect  of  grandeur? 

If,  then,  such  works  do  really  impart  tbeir 
own  spirit  to  the  mind  of  an  admiring  reader,  and 
if  this  spirit  be  totally  hostile  to  that  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  if  Christianity  ought  reaUy  and  in  f|[ood 
faith  to  be  the  supreme  regent  of  all  moral  feel- 
ing, then  it  is  evident  that  the  Iliad,  and  all 
books  which  combine  the  same  tendency  with 
great  poetical  excellence,  are  among  tbe  most 
mischievous  things  on  earth.  There  is  but  little 
sattslactioB,  certunly,  in  illustrating  tbe  opera- 
tion of  evils  without  proposing  any  ifdequate 
method  of  contending  with  them;  bat,  in  the 
present  case,  I  really  do  not  see  what  a  serious 
observer  of  the  character  of  mankind  can  offer. 
To  wish  that  the  works  of  Homer  and  some 
other  great  authom  of  antiquity  should  cease 
to  be  read,  is  just  m  vain  as  to  wish  they  had 
never  been  written.  As  to  the  far  greater  Bum- 
ber  of  readers,  it  were  equally  in  vain  to  wish 
that  pure  Christian  sentiments  might  be  sufl- 
ciently  recollected  and  loved,  to  accompany  the 
study,  and  constantly  prevent  the  injurious  hn* 
pression  of  the  works  of  pi^an  genius.  The  few 
maxims  of  Christianity  to  which  the  student  naj 
have  assented  without  thought,  and  for  which  he 
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has  but  little  veneration,  will  but  feebly  oppose 
the  influence;  the  spirit  of  Homer  will  vanquish 
as  irresistibly  as  his  Achilles  vanquished.  It  is 
also  most  perfectly  true,  that  as  long  as  pride, 
ambition,  and  viodktiveness  bold  so  mighty  a 
prevalence  in  the  character  and  in  the  nature  of 
our  species,  they  would  still  amply  display  them- 
selves, though  the  stimulus  of  heroic  poetry  were 
withdrawn,  by  the  annihilation  of  all  those  works 
which  have  invested  the  worst  passions  and  the 
worst  actions  with  a  glare  <^  grandeur.  With 
or  without  the  infections  of  heroic  poetry,  men 
and  nations  will  continue  to  commit  offences 
against  one  another,  and  to  avenge  them,  to 
assume  an  arrogant  precedence,  and  account  it 
and  laud  it  as  noble  spirit,  to  celebrate  their 
deeds  of  destruction  and  call  them  glory,  to 
idolise  the  men  who  possess  and  can  infuse  the 
greatest  share  of  an  infernal  fire,  to  set  at  nought 
all  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  in  favour  of 
some  thoughtless,  vicious  mortal  who  consigns 
himself,  in  the  same  achievement,  to  fame  and 
perdition;  to  vaunt — in  triumphal  entries,  or 
funeral  pomps,  or  bombastic  odes,  or  strings  of 
scalps — ^how  far  human  skill  and  valour  can  sur- 
pass the  powers  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  men 
and  nations  will  conflnue  thus  to  act,  till  a 
mightier  intervention  from  heaven  shall  establish 
the  dominion  of  Christianity*  In  that  better 
season,  perhaps,  the  great  works  of  ancient  genius 
will  be  read  in  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  can 
receive  the  intellectual  improvement  derivable 
from  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  little  coin- 
cide  or  be  infected  with  their  moral  spirit  as,  in 
the  present  a^e,  we  venerate  their  mythological 
vanities. 

In  the  meantime,  one  cannot  believe  that  any 
man  who  seriously  reflects  how  absolutely  the 
religion  of  Christ  claims  a  conformity  of  his 
whole  nature,  will,  without  regret,  feel  himself 
animated  with  a  class  of  sentiments,  of  which 
the  habitual  prevalence  would  be  the  total  pre- 
clusion of  Christianity. 

And  it  seems  to  show  how  little  this  religion 
is  really  understood,  or  even  considered,  in  any 
of  the  countries  denominated  Christian,  that  so 
UMuiy  who  profess  to  adopt  it  never  once  thought 
of  guArding  their  own  minds,  and  tbos«  of  their 
children,  against  the  eloquent  seductions  of  so 
opposite  a  spirit.  Probably  they  would  be  more 
intelligent  and  vigilant  if  any  other  interest  than 
that  of  their  professed  religion  were  endangered. 
But  a  thing  which  injures  them  only  in  that 


concern  is  sure  to  meet  with  all  posmble  indul- 
gence. 

With  respect  to  religious  parents  and  pre- 
ceptors, whose  children  and  pupils  are  to  receive 
that  liberal  education  which  must  inevitably  in- 
clude the  study  of  these  great  works,  it  will  be 
for  them  to  accompany  the  youthful  readers 
throughout,  with  an  effort  to  show  them,  in  the 
most  pointed  manner,  the  inconsistency  of  many 
of  the  sentiments,  both  with  moral  rectitude  in 
general,  and  with  the  special  dictates  oi  Chris- 
tianity. And  in  order  to  ^ve  the  requisite  force 
to  these  dictates,  it  will  be  an  important  duty  to 
illustrate  to  them  the  amiable  tendency,  and  to 
prove  the  awful  authority,  of  this  dispensation  of 
religion.  This  careful  effort  will  often  but  pai^ 
tially  prevent  the  mischief;  but  it  seems  to  be 
all  that  can  be  done. 

Virgil's  work  is  a  kind  of  lunar  reflection  of 
the  ardent  refulgence  of  Homer,  surrounded — if 
I  may  extend  the  figure^— with  a  beautiful  halo- 
of  elegance  and  tenderness.  So  much  more  re- 
fined an  order  of  sentiments  might  have  rendered 
the  heroic  character  far  more  attractive  to  a 
mind  that  can  soften  as  well  as  glow,  if  there 
had  actually  been  a  hero  in  the  poem.  But 
none  of  the  personages  intended  for  heroes  take 
hold  enough  of  the  reader's  feelings  to  assimilate 
them  in  moral  temper.  No  fiction  or  history  of 
human  characters  and  actions  will  ever  powei^ 
fully  transfuse  its  spirit,  without  some  one,  or 
some  very  few  individuals  of  signal  peculiarity 
or  greatness,  to  concentrate  and  embody  the 
whole  energy  of  the  work.  There  would  be  no 
danger,  therefore,  of  any  one's  becoming  an  idol- 
ater of  the  god  of  war  through  the  inspiration 
of  the  iBneid,  even  if  a  larger  proportion  of  it 
had  resounded  with  martial  enterprise.  Perhaps 
the  chief  counteraction  to  Christian  sentiments 
which  I  should  apprehend  to  an  opening,  suscep- 
tible mind,  would  be  a  depravation  of  its  ideas 
concerning  the  other  world,  from  the  picturesque 
scenery  which  Virgil  has  opened  to  bis  hero  in 
the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  the  imposing  images 
with  which  he  has  shaded  the  avenue  to  them. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  affecting  sentiments  which 
precede  the  death  of  Dido  might  tend  to  lessen, 
especially  in  a  pensive  mind,  the  horror  of  that 
impiety  which  would  throw  back  with  violence 
the  possession  of  life,  as  in  reproach  to  its 
great  Author,  for  having  suffered  that  there 
should  be  unhappiness  in  a  world  where  there  is 
sin. 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  QUEEN. 


Tnou  hj  whose  fiat.  Lord  of  all  I 
Empires  and  monarchs  rise  or  fall, 

Oar  supplications  bear  I 
To  tbee,  O  God  I  our  prayer  we  raise, 
That  she  who  Britain's  sceptre  sways 

May  govern  in  thy  fear  I 


Regard  her  sex — regard  her  youth — 
Pour  on  her  mind  the  light  of  truth, 

Be  that  her  guide  alone ; 
From  flattery's  wiles — from  envy's  darts 
Shield  her,  and  make  a  nation's  hearts 

The  bulwark  of  her  throne ! 
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Her  path-way  may  the  placid  star 
Of  peace  illume;  nor  raging  war 

His  blood-red  standard  rear ; 
May  Christian  joy  and  lore  be  spread 
Among  as,  and  their  inflaence  shed 

Wherever  seas  can  bear ! 


And  when,  in  plemtode  of  years. 
She,  'mid  a  nation's  gloom  and  tears, 

Shall  to  the  tomb  go  down ; — 
When  earth's  cold  fleeting  pageant's  fled, 
Then,  Saviour,  on  her  sainted  head 

Place  an  immortal  crown  1 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


The  Gra-ve  or  Wyoming. — Many  years  since, 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  sweet  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, then  a  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  far  removed 
from  other  settlements,  were  suddenly  set  upon  by  a 
numerous  body  of  French  and  Indians,  and  almost 
entirely  exterminated.  The  survivors  fled  and  alarmed 
the  country.  An  armed  force  suddenly  collected  and 
proceeded  to  the  bloody  field,  where  they  performed 
the  duty  of  interring  the  dead  in  one  grave.  The 
blood-drenched  fields  of  this  lovely  valley  were  long 
deserted;  the  very  spot  where  the  grave  was  had 
become  unknown,  and  could  not  be  found  by  some 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  fell  on  that  destruc- 
tive day.  The  fate  of  the  lovely  vale  of  Wyoming 
and  its  spicy  groves,  perishing  under  the  rude  scathe 
of  war,  had  been  sung  in  trans- Atlantic  poetry.  Camp- 
bell's **  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  "  has  conferred  a  poetic 
immortality  upon  the  sufferings  of  that  little  band  of 
settlers. 

Accident,  however,  has  lately  discovered  the  resting- 
place  of  those  who  have  slept  the  sleep  of  death  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  grave  has  been  found 
on  the  delightful  plain  on  which  the  village  of  New  Troy 
now  stands,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  but  a  short  distance  above  Wilkesbarre.  Eighty 
skulls  have  been  uncovered ;  on  each  one  the  marks 
of  the  scalping-knife  ;  in  many  are  found  the  balls 
that  caused  death,  while  other  skulls  are  cleft  with 
the  tomahawk,  or  broken  by  the  war-club. 

This  disinterment  has  brought  all  the  scenes  of  that 
bloody  day  again  into  fresh  remembrance.  A  monu- 
ment will  be  erected  over  the  grave  where  the  fore- 
fathers of  Wyoming  sleep. 

STATiSTics.~The  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the 
sane  population  throughout  Europe  is  I  to  1000  ;  in 
Wales,  1  to  800;  in  Scotland,  1  to  574;  in  the 
United  States,  1  to  262  ;  which  facts  support  the 
opinion  that  madness  advances  with  the  excitements 
of  civilisation — commercial  speculation,  cheap  spirits, 
and  other  social  circumstances  being  expressly  as- 
signed by  Brigham  as  the  causes  of  American  madness. 
Study,  by  itself,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  injurious  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Out  of  472  cases,  Esquirol 
refers  only  13  to  the  excess  of  study,  whilst  100  result 
from  "  excess  of  the  propensities,  and  90  from  an  un- 
educated and  ill-regulated  state  of  the  sentiments." 
Georget's  lists  afford  similar  evidence :  out  of  about 
1000  cases,  he  enumerates  25  victims  of  mental  labour, 
20  of  an  ill-conducted  education,  106  drunkards,  and 
470  affected  from  other  moral  causes.  On  a  wide  ex- 
amination of  statistical  tables  of  insanity,  one  half  of 
the  cases  are  resolvable  into  crimes,  follies,  and  igno- 
rance. It  may  comfort  the  sentimental  to  mention, 
that  statistics  do  not  support  ConoUy's  assertion  that 
geometricians,  physicians,  naturalists,  and  painters 
are  rarely  insane,  whilst  mad  poets,  painters,  priests, 
and  musicians  are  rife.  There  are  not  sufficient  facts 
to  decide  whether  rich  madmen  proportionately  exceed 
poor ;  nor,  if  more  complete,  would  they  be  of  much 
use,  unless  the  respective  numbers  of  the  sane  in  each 
class  were  also  ascertained.  States  of  high  political 
excitement,  such  as  revolutions,  add  greatly,  it  is  well 
knowni  to  the  number  of  the  iAsane ;  so  do  commer- 


cial convulsions.  No  age  is  secure  from  madnen; 
infants  and  octagenarians  become  insane;  bat  the 
prime  of  life — ^as  might  be  supposed  from  its  exertioBi 
and  excitements — is  the  period  most  liable  to  attack. 
Out  of  tables  whose  aggregate  gives  nearly  4500  pa- 
tients, more  than  one-fifth  became  deranged  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  As  regards  the  sexes, 
mad  women  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  numerous  than 
mad  men  ;  though  there  is  a  national  exception  in  the 
case  of  Norway,  and  the  proportions  fluctuate  in  other 
countries.  Let  our  bachelor  readers  note,  that  the 
single  are  more  obnoxious  to  madness  than  the  mar. 
ried.  At  Charenton,  out  of  1557  patients,  only  695 
were  yoked,  whilst  859  were  unmarried  or  widowed ; 
and  Dr.  Duncan  gives  only  578  married  out  of  2357 ; 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  being  more  than  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  conjugal  state. — Spectator. 

Washing. — Further  on,  where  the  brook  fell  into  a 
deeper  basin,  we  saw  some  women  washmg  linen  bj 
stamping  on  it  with  their  feet, — the  universal  method 
of  washing  here,  where  nearly  every  thing  is  done  in  a 
manner  precisely  the  reverse  of  ours.  For  example, 
the  Arabs  mount  their  horses  on  the  right  side ;  write 
from  right  to  left ;  wear  the  crooked  sabre  with  the 
concave  side  in  front ;  let  the  beard  grow,  and  shave 
the  head ;  sit  on  their  own  legs  instead  of  a  chair ;  eat 
their  bread  hot,  and  their  meat  cold ;  take  their  sonp 
at  the  end  of  the  meal,  instead  of  the  beginning ;  bare 
their  feet  instead  of  their  heads  on  entering  a  room; 
and  many  other  things  in  like  manner.  If  oor  lasa- 
dresses  chose  to  adopt  the  Arabian  fashion,  they  would 
have  a  double  advantage  :  they  could  wash  and  knit  at 
the  same  time.  You  see  1  profit  by  my  travels.  We 
afterwards  saw  a  man  pass  on  horseback  who  bad  pat 
meat  under  his  saddle,  in  the  msmner  of  the  Tartars, 
to  make  it  tender ;  by  which  means  it  really  beoomes 
more  tender  and  better  flavoured  than  it  does  bj  all 
the  beating  the  cutlets  get  with  us,  to  soften  their 
dispositions. — Semilatso  in  Africa. 

The  Frbnch  Reion  of  Tbkrob. — The  son  of 
liberty  was  in  eclipse,  while  the  crested  hydra  of  the 
coalition  glared  round  the  horizon  ;  the  atoiosphere 
was  dark  and  sultry ;  there  was  a  dead  pause,  a  still- 
ness in  the  air,  except  as  the  silence  was  broken  by 
a  shout  like  distant  thunder,  or  the  wild  chant  of  patri- 
otic songs ;  there  was  a  fear  as  in  the  time  of  a  plague, 
a  fierceness  as  before  and  after  a  deadly  strife.  It  was 
a  civil  war  raging  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  as  in  a 
field  of  battle,  and  turning  it  into  a  chamel  house. 
The  eye  was  sleepless ;  the  brain  heated.  Sights  of 
horror  grew  familiar  to  the  inind,  which  had  no  other 
choice  3ian  that  of  being  either  the  Tictim  or  the  eie- 
cutioner.  What  at  first  was  stern  necessity,  or  public 
duty,  became  a  habit  and  a  sport ;  and  the  arm,  insred 
to  slaughter,  struck  at  random,  and  spared  neither 
friend  nor  foe.  The  soul,  harrowed  up  by  the  most 
appalling  spectacles,  could  not  do  without  them,  sod 
"  nursed  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death."  The  habit 
of  going  to  the  place  of  execution  resembled  that  of 
visiting  the  theatre.  Legal  murder  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  a  holiday  sight,  till  France  became  one  i^« 
of  wild  disorder,  and  the  revolution  a  stage  of  blood. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


A  Pboposal  to  Pablisli  the  Prose  and  Poetical 
Productions  of  Peregrine  Prosy,  Esq.,  in 
365  portable  volumes,  prettily  adorned  with 
Pictorial  Illustrations.  To  be  produced  on 
a  plan  peculiarly  calculated  to  be  profit- 
able to  the  Proprietors,  and  particularly 
pleasing  to  Purcliasers. 


Twaddle-HaU, 
Oct.  Ut,  1837. 
Gentleicen, 

I  SHALL  not  apologise  for  making  this  com- 
munication, believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  importance,  and  that  to  you,  as  pub- 
lishers, it  will  discover  a  flowery  pathway  to  cer- 
tain and  incalculable  wealth.  To  have  obtained 
an  introduction  to  you,  would  have  been  to  have 
availed  myself  of  an  expedient  as  common-place 
as  assuredly,  in  my  case,  it  is  unnecessary.  Fame 
has,  doubtless,  long  since  made  your  ears  fami- 
liar with  my  patronymic;  and  the  character 
which  common  report  assigns  to  you,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  personally,  renders  me  desirous 
that  you  should  become  partakers  of  my  immor- 
tality. Yes,  gentlemen,  I  am  willing,  nay,  anxi- 
ous, that,  as  the  names  of  Tonson,  Lintot,  Con- 
stable, Murray,,  and  Longman,  are  associated 
with  those  of  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Scott,  Byron, 
and  Moore,  so  the  names  of  Ward  and  Co.  shall 
be  syllabled  by  all  literary  posterity,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  productions  of  Peregrine 
Prosy. 

The  fact  is,  I  am  less  young  than  when  I  first 
devoted  my  powers  of  mind  to  the  cause  of 
human  advancenjent ;  and  the  wasting  toil  of  the 
midnight  study,  aided,  perchance,  by  the  sixty- 
five  winters  which  have  shed  their  snows  upon 
my  scanty  locks,  has  rendered  me  less  capable 
of  severe  and  continuous  exertion  than  formerly. 
I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  collect  my 
multifarious  productions,  and  issue  them  to  the 
public  in  a  form  which  shall  render  them  accept- 
able, and  insure  their  transmission  to  posterity, 
whose  intellectual  character  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  moulded  and  fashioned  by  them.  If, 
gentlemen,  you  should  be  disposed  to  aid  me  in 
the  undertaking,  you  will,  besides  becoming  the 
Rothschilds  of  the  Row,  acquire  the  reputation 
of  philanthropists,  and  justly  so ;  for  think  not  it 
is  a  light  thing,  in  an  age  of  book-making  like 
the  present,  when  facts  and  whimsies  are  indis- 
criminately hashed  up  and  seasoned  like  French 
dishes,  according  as  the  vanity  of  the  artiste 
may  dictate ;  think  not,  I  say,  that  it  is  a  trifling 
matter  to  afford  the  reading  public  a  supply  of 
wholesome,  nutritious  mental  aliment,  which  will 
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require  the  application  of  a  life-time  wholly  to 
imbibe. 

The  form  of  publication  which  I  have  decided 
on,  if  it  should  receive  your  approbation,  is  that 
adopted  in  the  cases  of  my  clever,  but  somewhat 
trifling  and  superficial  contemporaries,  Scott  and 
Byron.  By  issuing  a  small  volume  monthly, 
at  the  price  of  ^we  shillings,  you  wiU,  I  think, 
secure  the  purchasers  of  the  works  of  the  two 
authors  mentioned ;  and  we  shall  be  certain,  in 
addition,  of  the  patronage  of  all  sensible  people, 
but  few  of  whom,  probably,  sanctioned  the  waste 
of  talent  which  is  exhibited  in  the  useless  novels 
of  the  one,  and  the  jingling  absurdities  of  the 
other.  I  calculate  I  have  matter  enough,  pub- 
lished and  in  manuscript,  to  fill  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  volumes.  A  very  pretty  set  of 
books  they  will  be  when  completed  I  I  think 
we  may  anticipate  the  sale  of,  at  least,  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes  per  month.  Be  particular  to  em- 
ploy a  printer  and  a  binder  who  possess  means 
adequate  to  the  production  of  these  punctually ; 
for  fifty  thousand  copies  are  not  an  ordinary  im- 
pression. 

You  will,  of  course,  provide  a  steel-plate  front- 
ispiece, and  an  engraved  title,  including  a  vig- 
nette, for  each  volume.  The  frontispiece  to  the 
first  will  appropriately  consist  of  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  author.  I  intend  that,  like  my 
works,  it  shall  be  very  much  out  of  the  common 
way ;  in  fact,  that  it  shall  indicate  the  contents 
of  the  series,  and  the  universality  of  the  genius 
of  him  who  produced  them.  I  purpose  being 
represented  as  standing  near  the  window  of  my 
study,  with  a  variety  of  articles  about  me,  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  bearing  reference  to  my  at- 
tainments and  pursuits.  My  right  hand  will  be 
placed  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  implying  that  my 
labours  have  been  prosecuted  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  at  large.  My  right  eye  will  be  raised 
to  the  starry  heavens,  emblematical  of  the  lofti- 
ness of  my  aspirations,  and  the  exalted  nature 
of  my  studies.  In  order  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  my  extreme  versatility,  of  the  readiness 
with  which  1  can  change  "  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,"  my  left  eye  will  be  fixed 
on  the  gambols  of  a  kitten,  whose  vivacious 
fancy  my  left  arm — furnished  with  a  piece  of 
string  attached  to  a  cork — will  be  employed  in 
stimulating.  This,  if  well  done,  will  doubtless 
assist  much  to  sell  the  first  volume ;  the  intense 
interest  to  be  excited  by  the  contents  of  which, 
consisting,  as  they  will,  of  a  narrative  of  my  life 
to  the  end  of  the  second  year,  will  create  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  the  other  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  volumes. 

Before  I  enter  farther  into  negotiation  with 
you  in  this  matter,  I  request  that  you  will  read 
the  enclosed  specimen  of  my  compositions,  when 
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you  will  be  better  able  to  decide  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  you  may  see  fit  to  offer  and 
impose. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Peregrine  Prost. 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I  THINK  it  right  to  add  a  list  of  my  several 
worlds,  with  the  number  of  volumes  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  estimate,  each  will  extend  to. 
The  specimen  I  herewith  send  is  a  chapter  from 
my  autobiography.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  have 
time  to  copy,  as  further  specimens,  one  of  my 
"  Esquimaux  Melodies,"  and  a  part  of  the  "  Life 
and  Opinions  of  an  Oyster,"  being  his  love- 
letters. 

LIST   OF   TBE   WORKS   OF   FBRRORINS    VR06T,  B8^. 

Vols. 

Autobiography 24 

Life  and  Opinions  of  an  Oyster,  including 
his  Correspondence 1 4 

Esquimaux  Melodies  7 

111  Effects  of  wearing  Tight  Shoes;  with  a 
Digression  on  the  Corn-Laws  12 

Fkcts  relating  to  the  Cod  Fishery  in  New- 
foundland;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Phenomena  of  Sounds... 6 

Billingsgate  Pastorals  8 

Lawkamassymee :  an  Epic  Poem  in  402 
Cantos ^     S2 

Lives  of  Eminent  Contemporaries,  who  have 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Author 10 

The  Derivation  and  Uses  of  the  word  Pud- 
ding       13 

Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Jones,  Esq., 
many  years  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur  in 
the  Village  of  Swampum-on-the-Ditch, 
Gloucestershire 8 

The  Phenomena  of  the  Gout,  Practically 
yet  Philosophically  Considered 12 

A  New  System  of  Astronomy;  Proving 
Newton  and  all  others  who  have  written 
on  the  Science  to  have  been  totally 
Wrong;  and  Accounting,  on  New  and 
Uncontrovertible  Principles,  for  all  Celes- 
tial Phenomena,  Observed  and  Unknown     25 

An  Argument  to  Prove  that  the  Red  Sea 
is  not  so  Called  on  Account  of  the  Co- 
lour of  its  Water 27 

Lives  of  Eminent  Graziers  and  Slaughter- 
men, Originally  compiled  for  Lardner's 
Cyclopedia,  but  omitted  to  be  published 
in  that  series,  the  style  being  pronounced 
too  exalted  for  the  many 15 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER  XIIL 

SBOWBTH  THAT  I  WAS  BOKN,  AND  VNDEB  WHAT 
CIRCUMSTANCES. — NARRATETH  MT  BEBAnOUK 
ON  THAT  IMPORTANT  OCCASION.^ — WTBODCCBTH 
THE  READER,  PARENTHETICALLY,  TO  NBA.  Tlh 
KIN  AND  JOHN  JONE8,  ESQ. — fiNLABOETH  ON' 
THE  ATTENTIONS  SHOWN  ME.  —  PBE8SNTETH 
THE  READER  WITH  VARIOUS  RECIPES  FOB  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  A  PRE*EMINENTLT-COKrOBT- 
ABLE  BSVERAOE.  —  DE8CRIBSTH,  CIBCDMSTAX- 
TIALLY,  A  PUBLIC  CEREMONIAL,  SPBCUUT  OOT 
UP  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR;— AND  C0!(- 
CLUDETH  WITH  A  STORY  OF  APPALLING  IKTI- 
REST,  RE  LATINO  TO  BROWN  THE  COIfSTABU 
AND  PEOOY  PADDLE. 

I  WAS  bom  at  twenty-five  minutes  and  four 
seconds  after  eleven  of  the  clock,  ante^meridisii, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  se- 
venty-two, at  the  village  of  Swaroporo-on-tbe- 
ditch,  in  Gloucestershire.    South-west  winds  bad 
prevailed  for  some  days ;  and  the  one  so  import- 
ant to  myself,  and,  I  may  add  without  vanity,  to 
my  species,   had  been  ushered  into  equivoal 
existence   amid  a  dark,  dreary,  miuKng  inst. 
which  lasted  till  five-and-forty  minutes  after  eigbt 
A.M.,  when  a  change  took  place  in  the  weather 
—from  bad  to  worse,  the  only  kind  of  change  to 
be  looked  for  in  an  English  November.    Tb« 
multitudinous  small  particles  of  moistuw  ^^ 
floated  hither  and  thither  till  they  found  a  rert- 
ing-plaoe,  and  congregated  with  myriads  of  their 
fellows  on  the  coat,  hat,  or  whiskers  of  the  unfo^ 
tunate  pedestrian,  were  succeeded  byaregultf 
and,  apparently,  interminable  faU  of  lain. 
nine  my  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  efr 
dowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  desired  that  tw 
horse  should  be  harnessed  to  the  chaise,  aw 
that  John  should  drive  to  the  adjoining  tu^F 
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of  Clamperclodfeapper,  to  bring  therefrom  Mrs. 
Pipkin,  the  nurse.  My  inotber»  as  was  her  wont 
when  she  expected  a  stranger  to  visit  her,  made 
up  a  little  party  to  receive  me,  Tlie  party  on 
this  occasion  consisted  of  the  aforesaid  nurse 
Pipkin,  John  Jones,  Esq.,  surgeon  and  accoucheur, 
and  ray  mother^s  mother,  Mrs.  Brown,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Fudge,  who,  in  his  day  and  gene- 
ration, was  a  common-councUman  of  the  city  of 
London.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Pipkin  had  been 
invited  some  time  previously.  I  may  observe 
here,  that  it  was  not  to  save  time  that  my  mother 
sent  the  chaise  for  the  last-named  excellent  and 
actively-benevolent  woman,  but  from  a  regard 
for  the  old  lady's  health — a  trait  in  my  mother's 
character  which  induces  me  to  think  that,  from 
her,  I  inherit  the  philanthropic  disposition  which 
has,  I  trust,  distinguished  me  through  life.  It 
was  about  half-past  ten  when  Mr.  Jones  arrived ; 
and  a  most  interesting  conversation  immediately 
ensued,  sustained  by  him,  Mrs.  Pipkin,  my  mo- 
ther, and  grandmother,  chiefly  relating  to  myself. 
Although  eight  of  the  volumes  which  will  follow 
this  are  devoted  to  the  biography  of  that  great 
man,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  some  particu- 
lars respecting  him,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
know  something  of  the  society  into  which  I  was 
first  introduced.  Mr.  Jones's  fether  had  a  small 
&nn  in  the  county  of  Essex.  If  I  was  correctly 
informed,  the  farm  consisted  chiefly  of  grass  land, 
and  was  used  to  fatten  calves  for  the  London 
market.  The  genius  of  young  Jones  soon  began 
to  develop  itself.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tiiat  he 
disliked  veal,  even  when  quite  an  infant;  and 
hia  boyhood  loathed  the  feeding  of  calves.  He 
was  evidently  intended  to  figure  in  science ;  and 
that  his-  mind,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  directed  to 
anatomy,  was  evinced  by  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  amputating  the  legs  of  flies,  separating  the 
anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  wasps,  and  caus- 
ing cockchaffers  to  spin  round  on  a  pin,  in  order, 
doubtless,  the  better  to  observe  them  from  all 
points  of  view.  When  ordinary  boys  do  these 
filings  they  richly  deserve  the  application  of  a 
horse>whip,  to  acquaint  them,  slightly,  with  the 
nature  of  pain,  which  they  inflict  so  abundantly 
and  recklessly  on  creatures  alike  incapable  of 
resistance  and  complaint ;  but  young  Jones  pro- 
bably thought  only  of  benefiting  science,  an 
opinion  in  which  I  am  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  full-grown  experimentalists  practise  similar 
barbarities  with  an  equal  result. 

When  John  was  fourteen  he  sighed  with  all 
his  might  for  the  lancet;  '<  he  had  heard  of  bat- 
tles," and,  like  that  great  man  Nerval,  sighed  to 
be  among  them,  or,  at  least,  in  their  neighbour^ 
hood ;  not  to  cleave  skulls  and  perforate  limbs, 
nor  to  Sttbnit  to  such  operations  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  to  repair  such  mischief  when  inflicted 
and  sustained  by  others.  An  army  surgeon  he 
aspired  to  be ;  and  after  much  preparatory  study, 
and  considerable  outlay  on  tlie  part  of  the  old 


grazier,  an  anny«surgeon  he  became.  His  adven- 
tures in  that  capacity  I  shall  not  narrate  here,  as 
they  will  be  found  in  his  biography ;  suffice  it, 
that  after  a  few  years  he  grew  tired  of  a  roving 
life,  married,  settied  at  the  village  of  Swampum- 
on-the-Ditch,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  in- 
troducing young  strangers  to  the  community, 
and  attending  them  after  their  arrival.  His  wife 
was  a  Miss  Shank,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Shank, 
who  was,  for  many  years,  somewhat  eminent  as 
a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  in  tlie  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Clamperclodhopper.  Miss  Shank's  bap* 
tismal  name  was  Lucy.  As  I  have,  of  course* 
in  the  Life  of  her  husband,  made  particular  men- 
tion of  this  union,  and  given  copious  notices  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  Mrs.  Shank's  relatives 
and  other  connexions,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  these 
topics  here ;  suffice  it,  that  Mr.  Jones's  marriage 
with  Miss  Shank  laid  the  foundation  of  a  practice 
which,  at  the  important  period  when  I  made  m^ 
tkimt  in  mundane  affairs,  extended  through  three 
villages.  To  the  same  circumstance  must  be 
attributed  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  his 
being  the  first  to  give  me  the  hand  of  welcome 
on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to.  Old  Mr. 
Shank  used  to  make  shoes  for  my  fether,  and 
they  were  parish*-officers  together,  for  the  village 
of  Ciampclod  (as  it  was  familiarly  called)  was 
included  in  our  parish.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  intercourse  should  subsist  between  my  pa* 
rents  and  their  friend's  son-in-law. 

MrsL  Jones  had  acquired  great  celebrity  by 
her  attentions  to  the  sick.  She  was  the  widow 
of  the  best  cricketer  in  the  parish,  and,  of  course, 
was  much  respected.  Her  husband  having  been 
more  skilled  to  **  urge  the  flying  bail "  than  to 
manage  his  business,  left  his  relict  unprovided 
for.  Jones  had  been  in  the  "  general  line;"  the 
stock  consequently  consisted  of  cheese,  salt* 
butter,  bacon,  eggs,  sand,  matches,  brimstone, 
whiting,  blacking,  treacle,  candles,  oil,  pickles, 
brushes,  red-herrings,  string,  sugar,  vinegar,  tea, 
tobacco,  toys,  gingei^read,  loUypopss  table-beer, 
catchup,  crockeryware,  bread,  grits,  flour,  coals, 
coke,  charcoal,  picture-books,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
plums,  currants,  oatmeal,  snuff,  glue,  tape,  pins, 
needles,  pens,  writing-paper,  fire-wood,  bees-wax, 
thread,  honey,  starch,  blue,  curd-soap,  mottled- 
soap,  yellow-soap,  soft-soap,  mops,  birch-brooms, 
coffee,  rods,  capers,  slate-pencils,  whip-cord, 
bricks,  hearth-stone,  lamp-oil,  lard,  salt,  hooks« 
and-eyes,  nails,  sugar*candy,  sieves,  liquorice, 
sugar-plums,  cinnamon,  fish-sauce,  shirt-buttons, 
sealing-wax,  hardbake,  lamp-cottons,  split^peas. 
Ash-hooks,  and  many  other  articles  which,  for  the 
readet's  sake,  I  wish  I  could  recollect ;  but  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  enter  one  of  those  nu- 
merous warehouses  vulgarly  called  chandler's 
shops,  he  will  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  a 
treacherous  meniory  prevents  me  from  laying 
folly  before  him.  It  was  found  after  the  funeral 
that  Jones's  debts  exceeded  the  value  of  his 
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stock.  The  widow's  friends,  therefore,  thought, 
us  old  Mrs.  Byby — ^who  for  twenty  years  had 
earned  a  respectable  livelihood  by  assisting  those 
ladies  who  were  engaged  in  providing  subjects 
for  the  future  sovereigns  of  England — ^had  lately 
died,  that  she  might  become  a  worthy  successor. 
This  post  she  had  filled  six  years  at  the  period 
under  consideration.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  devote  a  few  pages  here  to  the  personal 
description  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Pipkin,  but  as 
I  omit  to  do  so  in  order  the  more  speedily  to 
return  to  matters  relating  to  myself,  I  am  certain 
my  readers  will  pardon  me. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  company,  assembled  to 
receive  me,  in  an  uppec  room  of  our  cotti^e,  with 
a  southerly  aspect.  This  my  mother  chose  for 
the  occasion,  because  it  was  the  quietest  in  the 
house.  My  mothers  taste  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled my  own  in  this  respect ;  I  was  always 
fbnd  of  retirement,  even  of  seclusion. 

For  the  particulars  hereafter  related  I  can 
adduce  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Pipkin  ;  to  make 
hiquiries  of  whom,  for  the  purposes  of  this  nar- 
rative, I  not  long  since  took  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  found  her,  although  very  old  and  weak,  in 
full  possession  of  her  intellectual  faculties.  It 
appears  that,  as  soon  as  I  was  bom,  I  took  great 
pains  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  condition  of 
my  lungs.  This  was  in  itself  sensible,  as  might 
be  expected  from  me,  for  the  lungs  are  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  the  animal  economy  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  manner  in  which  I  pursued 
the  investigation  was  discreditable  to  my  taste. 
In  short,  reader,  I  cried.  Let  extreme  juvenility 
palliate,  if  it  cannot  excuse,  the  act.  Mrs.  Pip* 
kin  of  t:ourse  sought  to  console  and  reconcile 
me  to  the  society  I  had  so  recently  entered.  It 
did  not  escape  her  scrutinising  eye  that  I  was 
entirely  without  clothing ;  and  thinking,  pro- 
bably, that  this  unbecoming  condition  had  occa- 
sioned my  dissatisfaction,  she  clothed  me  from 
head  to  feet,  and,  although  of  the  male  sex, 
placed  a  cap  upon  my  head.  The  fact  appears 
to  have  been  that  I  was  at  that  time  nearly  bald. 
She  says,  I  looked  very  engaging  in  my  new 
dress  ;  though,  from  her  description,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  my  outer  garment  was  longer 
than  my  stature  required. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  apprehended  that 
consumption  might  lurk  in  my  system,  or  what 
other  reason  my  parents,  Mrs.  Pipkin,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  had  for  their  proceeding,  but  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  by  common  consent  they  placed  me 
for  a  considerable  time  on  milk  diet ;  which, 
however,  evidently  agreed  with  me.  The  most 
plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  follow- 
ing. Strange  as  the  statement  may  appear, 
I  have  Mrs.  Pipkin's  positive  testimony  to  its 
correctness : — 

I  was  bora  without  teeth.  Those  organs  so 
necessary  to  the  process  of  digestion,  because  of 


mastication,  began  to  make  their  appearance,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  several  months  later.  When 
the  awful  effects  of  indigestion  are  considered, 
we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  justify  their 
choice  of  regimen  for  me. 

My  philosophical  and  contemplative  tendencies 
appear  even  thus  early  to  have  betrayed  them- 
selves, for  I  regarded  objects,  however  near  to 
me,  with  an  indifference  and  abstraction  almost 
amounting  to  absence  of  mind ;  my  own  re^ 
flections  absorbing,  apparently,  every  &culty.  1 
slept  much  at  this  period ;  enjoying  a  sieito 
often  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  few  weeb 
after,  for  my  greater  convenience  in  this  respect, 
an  article  was  procured,  made  of  wicker-work  like 
a  basket.  Its  length  exceeded  its  breadth,  and 
it  was  larger  at  the  feet  than  at  the  head.  The 
latter  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  composed  of 
the  same  material  as  the  other  parts.  The  whole 
was  placed  on  a  couple  of  semi-circular  pieces  of 
wood,  called  "  rockers,"  so  that  by  a  very  sligbt 
touch  this  ingenious  couch,  which  I  believe  was 
called  a  "  cradle,**  was  made  to  incline  to  the 
one  side  and  to  the  other  alternately,  produdng 
an  undulating  motion,  which  my  friends  wry 
correctly  imagined  would  be  soothing  and  pleas- 
ing to  me. 

I  have  heard  of  ill  effects,  even  death,  o^ 
curring  from  excess  of  joy.  To  this  cause  1 
suppose  I  must  attribute  an  indisposition  which 
confined  my  poor  mother  to  her  bed  and  room 
for  several  weeks. 

The  importance  of  the  event  appears  to  have 
been  duly  felt  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  most 
of  my  mother's  acquiuntance  came  to  see  me, 
and  such  was  their  joy  when  I  was  introduced 
to  them,  and  such  their  satis&ction  at  Mis. 
Pipkin's  attentions  to  me,  that  but  few  of  them 
retired  without  making  her  a  present ;  while  she, 
anxious  that  the  occasion  should  be  duly  honour- 
ed on  all  hands,  concocted  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  visitors,  a  beverage,  almost  unknown,  I 
fear,  among  the  degenerate  beings  of  the  prBsenl 
generation  :  it  was  called  **  caudle."  It  may  be 
made  according  to  the  following  recipe.  Make 
a  fine  smooth  gruel  of  half-grits  ;  strain  it  whec 
boiled  well ;  stir  it  at  all  times  till  cold.  When 
to  be  used,  add  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon-peel 
with  nutmeg :  some  like  a  spoonful  of  brandy 
besides  the  wine ;  others  like  lemon-juice,  l^ 
the  latter  be  used,  the  beverage  will  probably 
have  a  stronger  fiavour  of  acid  than  in  the  other 
case.  If  preferred,  the  caudle  may  be  made  as 
follows  :— Boil  up  half  a  pint  of  fine  gruel,  with  a 
bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  large  nutmeg,  a  large 
spoonful  of  brandy,  the  same  of  white  wine, 
one  of  capillaire,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel  and  nutmef. 
If  additional  strength  is  required,  the  most  ap- 
proved method  is  to  increase  the  quantity  either 
of  the  brandy  or  wine.  The  following  is  a  third 
recipe  :— Into  a  pint  of  fine  gruel»  not  thick,  pot. 
while  it  is  boiling-hot,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten 
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with  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a  large  spoonful  of 
cold  water,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  nutmeg ;  mix, 
by  degrees.  Some  like  gruel,  with  a  glass  of 
table-beer,  sugar,  &c.,  with  or  without  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy.  If  it  is  intended  that  the 
caudle  should  be  taken  cold  the  following  method 
will  succeed  best.  Boil  a  quart  of  spring-water  ; 
when  cold,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  juice  of 
a  small  lemon,  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  sugar 
to  your  taste,  and  syrup  of  lemons  one  ounce. 

N.B.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  spring- 
water  will  be  found  cold  the  moment  the  boiling 
ceases.  This  process  takes  time.  There  may 
be  many  methods  of  carrying  it  on,  but  I  believe 
the  most  popular  is  to  leave  the  water  exposed 
for  a  time  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  in  whatever  way  the 
caudle  may  be  prepared,  the  same  rule  should  be 
observed  in  drinking  it.  It  should  be  poured 
from  a  cup  or  some  other  vessel,  at  a  moderate 
speed,  between  the  lips  of  the  imbiber. 

My  father  has  been  dead  many  years ;  indeed 
he  died  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  existence  that 
I  have  no  recollection  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, he  must,  however,  have  borne  a  great 
resemblance  to  myself,  for  every  visitor  declared 
that  she  discovered  in  me  a  most  striking  like- 
ness to  my  papa.  I  presume  my  mother's  com- 
plaint was  one  requiring  quiet  and  repose,  for 
some  of  the  visitors  most  earnestly  conversed 
vrith  her,  by  the  hour  together,  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  talking  much,  and  made  her  promise 
over  and  again  to  be  obedient  to  their  injunc- 
tions. 

A  sensation  almost  supernatural  appeared  to 
have  been  produced  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. My  arrival  was  publicly  noticed  at 
the  parish  church,  in  the  course  of  morning 
prayers  on  the  Sunday  following.  At  home  the 
proceedings  were  of  a  most  revolutionary  cha- 
racter; to  use  a  phrase  as  forcible  as  it  is 
classically  elegant,  "  the  house  was  turned  out  at 
window."  The  room  which  I  have  alluded  to 
was  the  best  bed-room  in  the  house,  and  that  in 
which  my  parents  ordinarily  slept.  This  was 
accordingly  fixed  on  for  my  apartment ;  and  as 
the  observance  of  state  befitting  the  occasion  re- 
quired the  constant  attendance  of  Mrs.  Pipkin, 
my  father,  with  much  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
adjourned  to  the  sofa-bed  in  the  back  parlour. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  until  the  third  day 
after  my  arrival.  This  was  a  most  momentous 
day  to  me,  in  fact  the  first  of  ray  appearance  as 
a  public  character ;  I  was  received  by  the  clergy- 
man in  his  robes  of  office,  and  so  cordially  that 
he  clasped  me  in  his  arms.  Many  of  the  parish- 
ioners were  present.  A  ceremonial  entirely 
relating  to  myself  was  conducted  by  the  clergy- 
man, and  a  subordinate  ecclesiastical  parish 
functionary.  Its  object  was  not  to  confer  on  me 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  for  the  power  to  do  so 
was  possessed  only  by  his  majesty  George  III., 


whose  acquaintance  it  was  not  my  happiness  to 
enjoy ;  yet  I  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
reverend  old  man  an  honour  which  I  have 
enjoyed  as.  a  distinction  among  my  fellow-men 
ever  since.  He  conferred  on  me  the  name  of 
Peregrine.  This  name  it  appears  was  chosen  by 
my  parents.  Why,  I  cannot  tell.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  may  have  been  an  old  family  name  ;  yet, 
surely,  if  such  were  the  case,  I  should  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  Once  I  indulged  the 
thought  that  I  was  named  afLer  the  celebrated 
Peregrine  Pickle,  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for 
he  was  certainly  not  of  the  Prosy  family.  A. 
piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  me  on  the  occa« 
sion;  or  rather  three  pieces  of  plate — a  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon.  They  were  contained  in  a  red- 
morocco  case,  each  compartment,  for  there  were 
three,  being  lined  with  crimson  velvet.  The  case 
divided  into  two  parts,  when  opened ;  consisting 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower.  These  were  united  at 
the  back  at  all  times,  by  a  couple  of  ingeniously 
constructed  pieces  of  metal,  called  hinges :  and 
in  the  front,  when  closed,  by  two  small  pieces  of 
brass  somewhat  shapen  like  sickles ;  these  being 
fixed  in  the  lower  half  of  the  case  by  the  handle 
end,  the  blade  passed  through  little  rings  affixed  to 
the  upper  section,  and  thus  the  two  halves  of 
the  cases  were  held  together  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  owner. 

A  yet  more  handsome  present  was  a  gorgeous 
robe,  the  tribute  of  Mrs.  Brown,  no  relation  of  my 
grandmother,  who  lived  in  the  little  thatched 
cottage,  with  the  honey-suckle  and  clematis  climb-' 
ing  about  it.  She  was  a  widow.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  distinguished  man  in  his  day.  He 
owed  his  celebrity  chiefly  to  an  act  of  heroism, 
which  will  certainly  hand  his  name,  festooned 
with  laurel  leaves,  to  the  latest  posterity.  He 
was  parish  constable  that  year.  One  night 
Peggy  Paddle  knocked  at  his  door,  and  told  him 
that  she  observed,  as  she  passed  Mrs.  Wheezum's 
house,  in  which  it  was  well  known  only  Mrs.  W. 
and  her  two  daughters  slept,  that  the  door  was 
syar,  which  she  conceived  indicated  that  a  robber 
was  within.  Mr.  Brown,  who  presented  himself 
at  the  window  in  his  night-gear  with  a  horse 
pistol  held  forth  at  arm's  length,  very  judiciously 
suggested  that,  the  night  being  warm,  the  door 
might  have  been  left  open  to  admit  the  cool 
night  air ;  and  added,  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  as  distinguished  for  delicacy  of  feeling  as 
he  was  for  courage,  that  if  he  proceeded  to  the 
spot  he  could  not  choose  but  alarm  the  females, 
and  who  could  foretell  the  result?  Would  it,  he 
added,  be  becoming  in  him,  a  peace-officer,  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  three  unprotected  females? 
Peggy  was  not  satisfied.  She  insinuated  that 
Brown  was  not  exactly  calculated  for  the  office 
he  filled,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  eloquent 
appeals  to  her  womanly  sympathies,  she  went  so 
far  as  to  use  the  word  "coward."  This  Brown 
could  not  endure.     What  man  of  honour  and 
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couisge  conlil  ?  So,  having  looked  pistols,  bloDder- 
btisset,  and  forty-eight  pounders,  at  the  hapless 
Peggy,  he  withdrew  his  head  and  shoulders  from 
the  external  atmosphere,  laid  aside  his  pistol,  and 
began  to  don  hm  daily  habiliments.  Never  had 
Brown  been  so  long  in  completing  his  task.  The 
night  must  have  been  less  wann  than  his  over- 
anxiety  isx  the  welfiure  of  Mrs.  Wheezum  and 
the  Misses  Wheexum  led  him  to  imagine,  for 
through  an  awiul  shivering  fit  which  seized  him, 
his  fingers  refused  to  perform  their  wonted  office. 
Every  limb  shook;  his  teeth  chattered;  and  his 
.garments  remonstrated,  as  much  as  inanimate 
things  could  do,  against  resuming  their  ordinary 
office  at  sudi  an  unseasonable  hour.  It  is  clear 
Hiat  the  wind  must  suddenly  have  changed 
finym  south  to  cast,  or  the  dews  which  £dl  so 
plenttfuHy  in  warm  weather  had  chilled  the 
atmosphere,  and  by  consequence  the  blood  and 
rinews  of  the  gallant  constable.  At  length  he 
was  equipped,  and  proceeded  towards  Mrs. 
Wheesum's,  slowly,  very  slowly,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  dissipate  any  portion  of  his 
strength,  all  of  which  was  likely  shortly  to  be 
needed.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  door  lyar, 
as  Peggy  had  described  it  to  be  when  she  pass- 
ed ;  and  apparently  it  had  not  been  fastened,  for 
the  door-key  was  hanging  within,  on  the  hook 
which  it  customarily  occupied.  Of  this.  Brown 
most  judiciously  and  courageously  possessed  him- 
self, and  took  his  station  on  the  outside,  quite  in 
the  shadow  of  the  cottage,  that  he  might  not  be 
observed,  conceiving  it  was  his  duty,  as  peace* 
officer,  to  take  care  that  no  one  entered  the 
premises.  All  was  still  for  some  time,  and  Brown 
began  to  think  that  the  door,  which  had  evidently 
been  latched  only,  had  been  blown  open ;  when, 
suddenly,  screams  issued  from  Mrs.  Wheezum's 
sleeping  apartment,  and  a  small  rattle  was 
whirled  round,  and  round,  and  round,  with  more 
than  feminine  energy.  Brown  instinctively  cast  his 
eyes  along  the  passage,  and  beheld  a  male  human 
figure  descending  the  stairs.  With  that  rapidity  of 
decision  which  characterises  military  genius,  the 
constable  closed  the  door,  and  securely  locked  it, 
having  previously  inserted  the  key  on  the  out- 
side. This  was  most  skilful  generalship,  for 
the  housebreaker  and  murderer  was  effectually 
secured ;  the  back  of  the  premises  being  bounded 
by  the  lofty  brick  walls  of  farmer  Gosling's  bam 
and  stables,  and  the  windows,  after  the  cottage 
fashion,  being  barred  and  narrow.  Another  ex- 
cellent puipose  was  answered ;  Mrs.  Wheezum 
and  her  daughters  were  necessarily  restrained 
from  sallying  forth,  and  thus  encountering  un- 
known dangers.  As  fast  as  a  pair  of  thick  calf- 
less,  or  rather  all-calf,  legs  would  bear  him, 
Brown  ran  to  the  house  of  butcher  Wilkins,  who, 
with  his  men,  John  Scragg  and  William  'Sweets 
bread,  returned  with  him  to  the  spot.  The 
military  genius  of  Brown  was  now  admirably  dis- 


played in  the  amngeaMnt  of  his  fevees.  Hegsie 
Wilkins  the  key,  with  diieotions  to  open  the 
door  and  seize  Uie  offender,  while  Scngg  asd 
Sweetbread  supported  him  in  the  resr.  Brown, 
bemg  armed,  thought  it  better  to  station  himself 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  in  order  that  if 
the  robber  escaped  the  three  butchers,  he  might 
be  brought  down  by  the  contents  of  the  piBtoL 
Tlie  door  being  opened,  little  Tommy  Shovel, 
the  chimney-sweeper's  apprentice,  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  befiwe  W^ilkins,  and  exdained  in 
piteous  accents,  while  the  Ug  teais  chssed  each 
other  down  the  white  chamois  which  their  pre* 
decesaors  had  made  in  his  sooty  cheeks,  '*Do 
forgive  me  this  time-^Ill  never  do  so  no  more." 
It  appeared  Tommy  had  been  sent  for  to  a  dis- 
tant chimney,  in  which  some  soot  had  ignited, 
and  on  his  return,  observing  Mrs.  Wbeeium's 
door  ^ar,  it  not  having  been  securely  latched, 
and  the  locking  part  of  the  business  havuig  been 
forgotten  by  Jenny  Wheezum,  who  had  an  a&ir 
of  the  heart  on  the  Ug^is,  Tommy  thoo^t  be 
would  walk  up  to  the  store-room  and  taste  a  few 
apples,  of  a  very  choice  sort,  for  which  Mr& 
Wheezum's  orchard  was  celebrated.  Tommy 
had  often  relished  their  fiavour  while  on  the 
trees,  and  he  wished  to  ascertain  whether  thej 
were  better  or  worse  for  keeping.  He  did  not 
very  readily  find  the  heap  he  was  in  search  of; 
and,  in  his  over-anxiety,  he  trod  on  a  small 
hillock  of  Ripstone  pippins,  which  roUed  from 
beneath  him,  laying  him  prostrate  and  making 
not  a  little  noise,  as  some  of  the  pippins  hound- 
ed against  the  wooden  partition.  This  aroused 
and  alarmed  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  occa- 
sioned the  subsequent  incidents  which  we  hive 
already  narrated.  Thus  did  the  husband  of  Mis. 
Brown  immortalise  himself.  Although  the  dan- 
ger was  not  so  great  as  was  apprehended,  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  Brown  are  not  the  less  to 
be  admired.  None  but  a  man  of  genius  could, 
by  one  spontaneous  act,  have  made  the  three 
Wheezums  secure,  and  also  have  secured  their 
supposed  intended  murderer,  by  locking  them 
all  up  together. 

I  ought  in  this  place  to  hasert  ray  description 
of  the  splendid  robe  presented  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  on  occasion  of  my  first  appearance  m 
public  ;  but  as  it  will  occupy  twelve  or  thirteen 
printed  pages,  I  will  not  introduce  it  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter,  but  take  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
a  few  chapters  on,  when  I  shall  sgain  ha^ 
occasion  to  make  mention  of  the  geserooB  donor. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  beg  the  render  will  not 
partially  peruse  the  intervenmg  matter,  from  a 
feeling  of  impatience  to  arrive  at  a  description  lo 
animating  and  interesting,  as  I  can  sssore  hm 
that  that  matter  will  mvolve  incidents  of  wj 
importance,  which  occurred  between  the  ww» 
and  the  fifteenth  day  of  my  existence.       ^* 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CONDEMNED  MAN. 

PAST  in. 


I  SAID  to  myself :— Since  I  have  the  means  of 
wiithigt  why  should  I  not  do  it?  but  what  to 
write  ?  Enclosed  within  four  walls  of  cold  and 
naked  stone,  without  liberty  for  my  steps,  or 
horizon  for  my  eyes,  the  only  distraction  to  be 
mechanically  occupied  all  the  day  in  following 
the  slow  march  of  that  whitish  square  that  the 
Judas  at  my  door  cuts  out  upon  the  dark  wall 
opposite  to  me ;  in  lonely  companionship,  with 
one  ide»— an  idea  of  crime,  of  punishment,  of 
murder,  and  of  death  I  Can  I  have  any  thing  to 
say ;  I  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  in  this 
worid  ?  And  what  shall  I  find  in  this  empty  and 
withered  brun  worth  the  trouble  of  being  writ- 
ten ? 

Why  not  ?  If  all  around  me  is  monotonous 
or  discoloured,  is  there  not  within  me  a  storm, 
a  wrestle,  a  tragedy?  Thb  fixed  idea,  which 
possesses  me,  does  it  not  present  itself  to  me 
every  hour,  every  instant,  under  some  new  foim, 
always  more  hideous  and  bloody  in  proportion  as 
the  time  of  its  consummation  approaches  ?  Why 
should  I  not  try  to  speak  to  myself  all  that  I 
feel  of  secret  and  violent  in  the  abandoned  situa- 
tion in  which  I  ain  ?  Certainly  the  material  is 
rich  ;  and  how  short  soever  my  life  may  be,  there 
will  be  yet  in  the  agonies,  in  the  terrors,  in  the 
tortures  which  will  fill  it  firom  this  hour  to  the 
last  in  which  this  pen  may  be  used  and  this  ink 
dry  up.  Besides,  the  only  way  to  lessen  the 
suffering  of  these  agonies  is  to  contemplate 
them,  and  the  depiction  of  them  will  divert  me 
from  them. 

Besides,  what  I  shall  write  may  not  be,  peiw 
haps,  useless.  This  journal  of  my  sufferings, 
hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute,  torment  by  tor* 
ment,  if  I  have  the  power  to  carry  it  up  to  the 
moment  when  it  will  be  physicaUy  impossible  to 
continue  it — this  hbtory,  necessarily  unfinished, 
but  as  complete  as  possible,  of  my  feelings,  will 
it  not  carry  with  it  a  deep  and  profound  precept? 
Will  there  not  be  in  this  verbal  process  of 
agonised  thought,  in  this  continually  increased 
progression  of  pains,  in  this  species  of  intel- 
lectual autopsy  of  a  condemned  man,  more  than 
one  lesson  for  those  who  condemn  ?  Perhaps 
this  lesson  may  render  the  hand  less  light  when  it 
becomes  a  question  to  throw  a  head  which  thinks 
— a  man*s  head,  into  what  they  call  the  scales  of 
justice  I     Perhaps  these  unfortunates  have  never 


reflected  on  this  slow  succession  of  tortures  that 
is  contained  in  the  expedite  formulary  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Have  they  only  never  been 
struck  with  the  poignant  idea,  that  in  the  man 
whom  they  cut  off  there  is  an  understanding,  and 
an  intelligence,  which  had  calculated  upon  life ; 
a  soul,  which  has  not  prepared  itself  for  death  ? 
No.  They  see  in  all  that  but  the  vertical  fall  of 
a  triangular  axe,  and  doubtless  think  that  for  the 
condemned  there  is  neither  past  nor  future. 

These  pages  will  undeceive  them.  They  may 
be  published  some  day,  and  will  arrest  for  a  few 
minutes  their  thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
spirit,  for  those  are  they  which  they  do  not  suspect. 
They  rejoice  in  being  able  to  kill  without  scarcdy 
causing  the  body  to  suffer.  And  that  is  the 
point  in  question.  What  is  physical  pain  com- 
pared  to  moral  suffering  ?  Honour  sind  pity- 
laws  made  this !  A  day  will  come,  and  perhaps 
these  memories — the  last  confessions  of  a  mise* 
rable  man  may  have  contributed  to  them. 


Unless  after  my  death  the  wind  should  not 
play  on  the  green  with  these  morsels  of  paper, 
soiled  with  mud,  or  that  they  should  not  rot  in 
the  rain,  clinging  in  stars  to  the  broken  window 
of  a  turnkey. 

That  the  words  which  I  write  here  may  be 
one  day  useful  to  others,  that  it  may  stop  the 
judge  in  his  judgment,  that  it  may  save  the  un- 
fortunates, whether  innocent  or  guilty,  from  the 
agony  to  which  I  am  condemned — Why?  To  what 
good  ?  What  does  it  signify  ?  When  my  head 
has  been  cut  off,  what  will  it  be  to  me  if  they 
cut  them  off  from  others  ?  Is  it  truly  that  I  can 
have  thought  of  these  follies  ?  Throw  down  the 
scaffold  after  I  have  mounted  it  I  I  ask  you 
what  will  return  to  me?  What!  the  sun,  the 
spring,  the  fields  filled  with  flowers,  the  birds^ 
who  awaken  the  morning,  the  clouds,  the  trees ; 
nature,  liberty,  life,  all  that  is  no  longer  mine  I 
Ah  I  it  is  I  who  must  be  saved  I  Is  it  quite 
true  that  such  cannot  be,  that  one  must  die  to- 
morrow, to-day,  perhaps,  that  this  should  be 
thus  ?  The  horrible  idea  of  breaking  one's  head 
against  the  wall  of  one's  dungeon  I 

Ephok. 


A  SHARK  HUNT. 


Thb  lunarian,  busy  taking  distances,  crams 
his  sextant  hastily  into  the  case;  its  computer. 


working   out  his  longitude,  shoves  his  books 
on  one  side;  the  marine  officer  abandons  his 
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eternal  flute ;  the  doctor  starts  from  his  nap ;  the 
purser  resigns  the  complete  book;  and  every 
man  and  boy,  however  engaged,  rushes  on  deck 
to  see  the  villain  die.  Even  the  monkey,  if  there 
be  one  on  board,  takes  a  vehement  interest  in  the 
whole  progress  of  this  wild  scene.  I  remember 
once  observing  Jacko  running  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  after-part  of  the  poop  ham- 
mock-netting, grinning,  screaming,  and  chatter- 
ing at  a  rate,  that,  as  it  was  nearly  calm,  he  was 
heard  all  over  the  decks.  '*  What's  the  matter 
with  you.  Master  Mona?"  said  the  quarter- 
master, for  the  animal  came  from  Tenerifle,  and 
preserved  his  Spanish  cognomen.  Jacko  re- 
plied not,  but  merely  stretching  his  head  over 
the  railing,  stared  with  his  eyes  almost  bursting 
from  his  head,  and,  by  the  intensity  of  his  grin, 
bared  his  teeth  and  gums  nearly  from  ear  to  ear. 
*' Messenger!  run  to  the  cook  for  a  piece  of 
pork,"  cries  the  captain,  taking  command  with  as 
much  glee  as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  cruiser 
he  was  about  to  engage.  "  Where's  your  hook, 
quarter-master  ?  "  "  Here,  sir,  here ! "  cries  the 
fellow,  feeling  the  point,  and  declaring  it  as 
sharp  as  any  lady's  needle,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant piercing  with  it  a  huge  junk  of  rusty  pork, 
weighing  four  or  five  pounds ;  for  nothing,  scarcely, 
is  too  large  or  too  high  in  flavour  for  the  stomach 
of  a  shark.  The  hook,  which  is  as  thick  as 
one's  little  finger,  has  a  curvature  about  as  large 
as  that  of  a  man's  hand  when  half  closed,  and  is 
from  m  to  eight  inches  in  length,  with  a  formid- 
able barb.  This  fierce-looking  grappling  iron  is 
furnished  with  three  or  four  feet  of  chain,  a  pre- 
caution which  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  a' 
voracious  shark  will  sometimes  gobble  the  bait  so 
deep  into  his  stomach,  that,  but  for  the  chdn,  he 
would  snap  through  the  rope  by  which  the  hook 
is  held  as  easily  as  if  he  were  nipping  the  head 
off  an  asparagus. 

A  shark,  like  a  midshipman,  is  generally  very 
hungry ;  but  in  the  rare  cases,  when  he  is  not  in 
very  good  appetite,  he  sails  slowly  up  to  the  bait, 
smells  it,  and  gives  it  a  poke  with  his  shovel- 
nose,  turning  it  over  and  over.  He  then  edges 
of  to  the  right  or  left,  as  if  he  apprehended  mis- 
chief, but  soon  returns  agun,  to  enjoy  the  de- 
licious haut  gout,  as  the  sailors  term  the  flavour 
of  the  damaged  pork,  of  which  a  piece  is  always 
selected,  if  it  can  be  found.  While  this  coquetry, 
or  shyness,  is  exhibited  by  John  Shark,  the 
whole  afterpart  of  the  ship  is  so  clustered  with 
heads  that  not  an  inch  of  spare  room  is  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  The  rigging,  the  mizen  top, 
and  even  the  gaff",  out  to  the  very  peak — the 
hammock-nettings  and  the  quarters,  almost  down 
to  the  counter,  are  stuck  over  with  breathless 
spectators,  speaking  in  whispers,  if  they  venture 
to  speak  at  all,  or  can  find  leisure  for  any  thing 
but  fixing  their  gaze  on  the  monster,  who  as  yet 
is  free  to  roam  the  ocean,  but  who,  they  trust, 
will  soon  be  in  their  power.    I  have  seen  this  go 


on  an  hour  together;  after  which  the  shark  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  us, 
and  either  swerved  away  to  vrindward,  if  there 
be  any  breeze  at  all,  or  dived  so  deep  that  his 
place  could  be  detected  only  by  a  fidnt  touch  or 
flash  of  white  many  fathoms  down.  The  loss  of 
a  Spanish  galleon,  in  chase,  I  am  persuaded, 
could  hardly  cause  more  bitter  regret,  or  call 
forth  more  intemperate  expressions  of  anger  and 
impatience.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose,  tiie 
first  symptom  of  an  enemy's  flag  coming  down 
in  the  fight  was  never  hailed  with  greater  joy  than 
is  felt  by  a  ship's  crew  on  the  shark  turning 
round  to  seize  the  bait.  A  greedy  whisper  of 
delight  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  every  eye 
is  lighted  up,  and  such  as  have  not  bronzed  their 
cheeks  by  too  long  exposure  to  sun  and  winder 
may  be  seen  to  alter  their  hue  from  pale  to  red, 
and  back  to  pale  again,  like  the  tints  of  the 
dying  dolphin. 

When  a  bait  is  towed  astern  of  a  ship  that  has 
any  motion  through  the  water  at  all,  it  is  neces- 
sarily brought  to  the  surface,  or  nearly  so.  This, 
of  course,  obliges  the  shark  to  bite  at  it  from 
below;  and  as  his  mouth  is  placed  under  his 
chin,  not  over  it,  like  that  of  a  Christian,  he  must 
turn  nearly  on  his  back  before  he  can  seize  the 
fioating  piece  of  meat  in  which  the  hook  is  con- 
cealed. Even  if  he  does  not  turn  completely 
round,  he  is  forced  to  slue  himself^  as  it  is  called, 
so  far  as  to  show  some  portion  of  his  white  belly* 
The  instant  the  white  skin  fiashes  on  the  sight 
of  the  expectant  crew,  a  sudden  cry  or  murmur 
of  satisfaction  is  heard  amongst  the  crowd ;  but 
no  one  speaks,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  shark. 

Sometimes,  at  the  very  instant  the  bail  is  cast 
over  the  stern,  the  shark  flies  at  it  with  such 
eagerness  that  he  actually  springs  partially  out 
of  the  water.  This,  however,  is  rare.  On  these 
occasions  he  gorges  the  bait,  the  hook,  and  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  chain,  without  any  mastication 
or  delay,  and  darts  off  with  his  treacherous  prize 
with  such  prodigious  velocity  and  force  that  it 
makes  the  rope  crack  again  as  soon  as  the  whole 
coil  is  drawn  out*  In  general,  however,  he  goes 
more  leisurely  to  work,  and  seems  rather  to  suck 
in  the  bait  than  to  bite  at  it.  Much  dexterity  is 
required  in  the  hand  which  holds  the  line  at  this 
moment ;  for  a  bungler  is  apt  to  be  too  precipi- 
tate, and  to  jerk  away  the  hook  before  it  has  got 
far  enough  down  the  shark's  maw.  Our  greedy 
friend,  indeed,  is  never  disposed  to  relinquish 
what  may  once  have  passed  his  formidable  bat- 
teries of  teeth ;  but  the  hook,  by  a  premature 
tug  of  the  line,  may  fix  itself  in  a  part  of  the  jaw 
so  weak  that  it  gives  way  in  the  violent  struggle 
which  always  follows.  The  secret  of  the  sport 
is  to  let  the  voracious  monster  gulp  down  the 
huge  mass  of  pork,  and  then  to  give  the  rope  a 
violent  pull,  by  which  the  barbed  point,  quitting 
the  edge  of  the  bait,  buries  itself  in  the  coats  of 
the  victim's  throat  or  stomach.     As  the  shark  is 
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not  a  personage  to  submit  patiently  to  such  treat- 
ment, it  will  not  be  well  for  any  one  whose  foot 
happens  to  be  accidentally  on  the  coil  of  the 
rope,  for,  when  the  hook  is  first  fixed,  it  spins 
out  like  the  log  line  of  a  ship  going  twelve 
knots. 

The  suddenness  of  the  jerk  with  which  the 
poor  wretch  is  brought  up,  when  he  has  reached 
the  length  of  his  tether,  often  turns  him  quite 
over  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     Then  com- 
mence the  loud  cheers,  taunts,  and  other  sounds 
of  rage  and  triumph,  so  long  suppressed.     A 
steady  pull  is  insufficient  to  carry  away  the  line  ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  violent  struggle 
of  the  shark,  when  too  speedily  drawn  up,  snaps 
either  the  rope  or  the  hook,  and  so  gets  olf,  to 
digest  the  remainder  as  he  best  can.     It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, held  the  best  practice  to  play  him  a 
little,  with  his  mouth   at   the   surface,   till  he 
becomes    somewhat    exhausted.      During    this 
operation  one  could  almost  fancy  the  enraged 
animal  is  conscious  of  the  abuse  which  is  flung 
down  upon  him ;  for,  as  he  turns,  and  twists,  and 
flings  himself  about,  his  eye  glares  upwards  with 
a  ferocity  of  purpose  which  makes  the  blood 
tingle  in  a  swimmer*s  veins,  as  he  thinks  of  the 
hour  when  it  may  be  his  turn  to  writhe  under 
the  tender  mercies  of  his  sworn  foe !  No  sailor, 
therefore,  ought  ever  to  think  of  hauling  a  shark 
on  board  merely  by  the  rope  fastened  to  the 
hook ;  for,  however  impotent  his  struggles  may 
generally  be  in  the  water,  they  are  rarely  un- 
attended with  risk  when  the  rogue  is  drawn  half 
way  up.     To  prevent  the  line  breaking,  or  the 
hook  snapping,  or  the  jaw  being  torn  away,  the 
device  of  a  running  bow-line  knot   is   always 
adopted.     This  noose,  being  slipped  down  the 
rope,  and  passed  over  the  monster's  head,   is 
made  to  jam  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tail 
with  the  body.  When  this  is  once  fixed,  the  first 
act  of  the  piece  is  held  to  be  complete,  and  the 
vanquished  enemy  is  afterwards  easily  drawn  over 
the  taffrail  and  fiung  on  the  deck,  to  the  un- 
speakable delight  of  all  hands.     But   although 
the  shark  is  out  of  his  element,  he  has  by  no 
means  lost  his  power  of  doing  mischief;  and  I 
would  advise  no  one  to  come  within  range  of 
his  tail,  or  trust  his  toes  too  near  the  animars 
mouth.     The   blow    of  a  tolerably   large-sized 
shark's  t^l  might  break  a  man's  leg ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  three  inch  hide  tiller-rope  bitten  more 
than  half  through,  full  ten  minutes  after   the 
wretch  had  been  dragged  about  the  quarter-deck, 
and  had  made  all  his  victors  keep  at  the  most 
respectable  distance.     I  remember  hearing  the 
late  Dr.  WoUaston,  with  his  wonted  ingenuity, 
suggest  a  method  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
a  shark's  bite.     If  a  smooth  plate  of  lead,  he 


thought,  were  thrust  into  the  fish's  mouth,  the 
depth  which  his  teeth  should  pierce  the  lead 
would  furnish  a  sort  of  scale  of  the  force  ex- 
erted. 

I  need  scarcely  mention,  that  when  a  shark  is 
floundering  about,  the  quarter-deck  becomes  a 
scene  of  pretty  considerable  confusion ;  and  if 
there  be  blood  on  the  occasion,  as  there  gene- 
rally is,  from  all  this  rough  usage,  the  stains  are 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  without  a  week's  scrubbing, 
and  many  a  growl  from  the  captain  of  the  after- 
guard. For  the  time,  however,  all  such  considera- 
tions are  superseded — ^that  is  to  say,  if  the  com- 
mander himself  takes  an  interest  in  the  sport, 
and  he  must  be  a  rather  spoony  skipper  that 
does  not.  If  he  be  indifferent  about  the  fate  of 
the  shark,  it  is  speedily  dragged  forward  to  the 
forecastle,  amidst  the  kicks,  thumps,  and  execra- 
tions of  the  conquerors,  who  very  soon  terminate 
his  miserable  career,  by  stabbing  him  with  their 
knives,  boarding-spikes,  and  tomahawks,  like  so 
many  wild  Indians. 

The  first  operation  is  always  to  deprive  him  of 
his  tail,  which  is  seldom  an  easy  matter,  it  not 
being  at  all  safe  to  come  too  near;  but  some 
dexterous  hand,  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
broad  axe,  watches  for  a  quiet  moment,  and  at  a 
single  blow  severs  it  from  the  body.  He  is  then 
closed  with  by  another,  who  leaps  across  the 
prostrate  foe,  and  with  an  adroit  cut  rips  him 
open  from  snout  to  tail,  and  the  tragedy  is  over,  so 
far  as  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  principal 
actor  are  concerned.  There  always  follows,  how- 
ever, the  most  lively  curiosity  as  to  his  inside ; 
but  they  are  often  disappointed,  fo^  the  stomach 
is  generally  empty.  I  remember  one  famous  ex- 
ception, indeed,  when  a  very  large  fellow  was 
caught  on  board  the  Alceste,  in  Anjeer  Roads, 
at  Java,  when  we  were  proceeding  to  China  with 
the  embassy  under  Lord  Amherst.  A  number  of 
ducks  and  hens,  which  had  died  in  the  way,  were, 
as  usual,  thrown  overboard  in  the  morning,  be- 
sides several  baskets,  and  many  other  minor 
things,  such  as  bundles  of  shavings  and  bits  of 
cordage  ;  all  which  things  were  found  in  this  huge 
sea-monster's  inside.  But  what  excited  most 
surprise  and  admiration  was  the  hide  of  a  buffalo, 
killed  on  board  that  day  for  the  ship's  company's 
dinner.  The  old  sailor  who  had  cut  open  the 
shark,  stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side,  and  drew 
out  the  articles  one  by  one  from  the  huge  cavern 
into  which  they  had  been  indiscriminately  drawn. 
When  the  operator  came  at  last  to  the  bufifalo's 
skin,  he  held  it  up  before  him,  like  a  curtain,  and 
exclaimed,  "There  my  lads;  d'ye  see  that!  He 
has  swallowed  a  buffalo,  but  he  could  not  digest 
the  hidel**— Captain  Hall. 
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A  FARM  SCENE  IN  SPAIN. 
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Antonio's  patemal  house  was  one  of  the  first 
on  entering  the  village.  It  exhibited  towards  the 
street  a  principal  building,  or  habitation,  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  of  two  stories,  with  an 
azotea  or  terraced  roof,  and  one  single  broad 
window,  with  a  balcony  on  the  second  floor, 
whilst  the  first  floor  had  only  a  small  aperture. 
To  this  part  of  the  house  was  attached  a  long  and 
low  building,  covered  with  tiles,  which  extended 
about  sixty  feet,  till  it  reached  the  next  house. 
This  building  had  no  windows  at  all ;  but  only 
here  and  there  irregular  apertures,  and  a  great 
gateway,  having  a  small  door  in  one  of  its  wings. 
Such  an  exterior  as  this  could  not  truly  present 
any  great  architectural  beauties;  but  it  was 
snow-white,  and  kept  in  the  cleanest  condition. 

Antonio  stepped  with  his  sister  through  the 
open  door.  It  led  immediately  into  a  great  hall, 
or  more  properly,  a  covered  court,  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  Uie  above-mentioned  low  building, 
and  measured  about  sixty  paces  in  length  and 
thirty  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  supported  by  a 
row  of  coarsely-worked  wooden  pillars,  the  bases 
of  which  rested  on  blocks  of  stone,  and  which 
went  round  the  whole  space.  Against  these 
were  hung  all  kinds  of  implements  of  husbandry, 
harness  for  horses  and  mules,  and  also  some  arms. 

Some  waggons  and  carts  stood  in  the  back 
ground  of  this  space,  and  on  both  sides  there 
were  about  twenty  mules,  and  a  few  horses  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  partition,  and  tied  up  to 
racks.  On  the  left  side,  one  stepped  from  this 
space  into  a  small  court,  firom  which  there  was 
no  separation,  and  which  we  only  call  a  court  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  space,  because  the 
roof  which  covered  the  former,  ceased  here.  This 
court  was  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  as  the  breadth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  covered  space,  and  was  about  fifteen 
yards  wide  from  the  last  pillars  of  the  roof  up  to 
the  wall  of  the  proper  dwelling-house.  On  two 
sides  of  the  court  were  covered  passages,  sup- 
ported by  somewhat  prettier  columns  than  those 
of  the  first  space,  but  without  any  kind  of  archi- 
tectural ornament.  On  the  third  side  of  the 
court,  there  was  a  kind  of  a  well,  inasmuch  as  an 
immense  earthem  jar  full  six  feet  in  diameter 
was  sunk  deep  into  the  earth.  In  this  draw-well, 
or  rather  jug,  the  water  is  kept  fresh,  even 
during  the  greatest  heat.  Near  the  well  a  date 
palm  rose  high  above  the  house.  Along  the 
same  side  of  the  wall  an  immense  vine  stretched 
itself  out,  which  covered  also  a  great  part  of  the 
house,  and  had  formed  a  green  wall  over  one 
part  of  the  corridor  itself,  interwoven  with  purple 
red  grapes  in  almost  incredible  number  and  size. 
Lastly,  in  one  comer  of  the  court  stood  some 


pomegranate  and  orange  trees,  the  first  neaily 
bent  to  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  their  curiously- 
formed  reddish  capsules,  and  the  latter  afainliig 
with  an  abundance  of  golden  fruit  and  fragraot 
blossoms,  covering  the  ground  on  all  aides. 

Ail  round  the  corridor  there  were  several 
doors,  one  of  which  led  by  a  stair  to  the  upper 
floor  of  the  house*  and  the  others  to  tiie  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  to  which  they  also 
served  as  windows.  The  upper  story  of  the 
house  had  some  windows  towards  the  eourt,  but 
they  were  without  glass.  The  whole  was  cleaidy, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  deanlioess 
was  more  the  effect  of  a  fine  climate  tliaii  of  any 
particular  pains  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants ; 
for  half^rushed  oranges  were  lying  all  abonS  in 
the  court,  and  the  rank  grass  grew  up  finom 
between  the  paving  stones. 

'When  Antonio  entered,  some  seirants  were 
employed  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  court, 
taking  care  of,  and  feeding  the  mules  and  horses. 
Nearest  to  the  court,  and  turning  his  back  to 
them,  was  a  young  man  iu  his  shirt  sleeTes 
employed  in  mending  a  bridle.  Under  the 
corridor,  on  a  small  wooden  stool,  sat  a  young 
woman  of  about  five  and  twenty,  in  negjUgent 
domestic  attire,  with  her  head  bare,  and  some 
roses  in  her  black  hau*.  She  was  occupied  in 
cleaning  vegetables,  a  great  heap  of  which  lay 
before  her.  Opposite  to  her,  seated  upon  an  old 
arm  chair,  made  of  twisted  willow,  was  an  old 
Carmelite  monk,  with  a  long  white  beard  and 
fiery  eyes,  but  of  mild  expression. 

Two  boys,  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  were 
playing  about  in  the  court,  without  any  other 
clothing  than  a  shirt  and  short  brown  trowsers. 
*  *  On  perceiving  Dolores,  they  both  ran  to 
her  with  loud  cries  of  "  Aunt  Dolores!  aunt 
Dolores!  what  have  you  brought  us?  "  At  this, 
the  young  man  got  up,  (it  was  Antonio's  eldest 
brother,  Juan,)  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Antonio 
(for  without  recollecting  him,  he  guessed  it 
could  be  no  one  else)  with  a  hearty  **  Welcome 
Antonio.**  Dolores  was  embraced  by  her  sister- 
in-law,  whilst  the  two  boys  would  not  willingly 
let  go  of  her  ;  but  at  length  she  extricated  hersetf 
from  them,  and  ran  up  to  the  ecclesiastic,  whose 
hand  she  kissed  with  great  respect,  making  many 
eager  inquiries  after  his  health,  whilst  he,  stroking 
her  cheeks  with  visible  emotion,  said,  ^  The  holy 
Virgin  bless  you  a  thousand  times!" 

Antonio  recognised  him  immediately  as  the 
old  Father  Hilario,  whose  &vourite  he  had  been 
as  a  boy,  and  to  whom  he  had,  in  many  respects, 
reason  to  be  thankful;  he  hastened  up  to  him, 
and  seizing  his  proffered  hand,  kissed  it  in 
speechless  emotion. 
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The  old  man  appeared  surprised  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  God 
bless  you»  Antonio!  you  are  always,  then,  my 
good  son." 

Dolores  had  looked  on  with  folded  hands,  and 
Juan  said,  with  a  softer  voice  than  was  usually 
his  custom,  **  That  is  our  brother  Antonio,  wife." 

This  last  made  an  embarrassed  courtesy,  and 
wished  to  kiss  the  hand  of  her  reverend  brother- 
in-law,  but  he  would  not  suffer  it,  and,  shaking 
her  cordially  by  the  hand,  reminded  her  of  their 
early  acquaintance.  Juan  seized  the  two  boys, 
who  had  crept  shyly  behind  their  aunt,  and  they 
were  now  obliged  to  kiss  their  uncle's  hand,  as 
in  duty  bound,  but  ran  away  immediately,  and 
could  only  be  allured  back  when  they  saw 
Dolores  displaying  her  little  presents.  The  ser- 
vants also  had  come  up  at  the  noise  of  the 
welcoming,  and  greeted  their  young  mistress 
(who  had  something  friendly  to  say  to  every- 
body) with  cordial  joy,  and  welcomed  also 
Antonio  in  a  reverential  manner,  yet  not  without 
visible  pride  at  the  honour  which  accrued  to 
their  master^s  family  by  having  a  son  in  the 
.  church.  They  then  hastened  away  to  unload  the 
mules,  who  had  come  up  with  their  burdens,  and 
announced  their  presence  impatiently  by  clatter- 
ing the  bells  upon  their  heads. 

*  Father  and  mother  are  on  the  farm,"  said 
Juan  at  last,  when  the  party  had  become  some- 
what more  calm,  "  but  they  will  be  home 
directly;"  and  accordingly,  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  they  made  their  appearance. 

The  mother,  an  old  woman,  who  must  have 
been  once  very  handsome,  with  a  countenance 
such  as  is  given  to  St.  Anne,  in  Murillo's  pic- 
tures, wore  a  Basquina  of  coarse  black  velvet, 
and  on  her  head  a  Mantilla  of  the  same  material 
without  any  trimming.  She  sat  sideways  on  a 
handsome  ass,  which  carried  her  without  requir- 
ing any  guidance,  and  beside  her  stepped  the 
father,  a  hale  man,  who  did  not  show  the  seventy 
years  full  of  labour  and  dangers  of  all  kinds, 
through  which  he  had  lived.  He  wore  a  short 
jacket  of  black  plush,  ornamented  with  some 
silk  braids  and  with  embroidery,  and  short  white 
pantaloons  of  the  same  stuff,  a  fine  and  very 
broad  jabot,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  round  his 
throat,  a  red  sash  round  his  body,  and  lastly. 


shoes  and  gaiters  of  light  brown  leather,  reaching 
close  up  under  his  knees,  yet  so  that  one  could 
see  the  white  linen  clothing  which  he  wore 
beneath.  He  carried  a  long  Biscayan  firelock  on 
his  shoulder,  and  beside  him  ran  two  handsome 
greyhounds.  A  maid  followed  her  master,  driving 
an  ass  before  her  laden  with  vegetables  and  fruits 
— such  as  melons,  cucumbers,  and  glowing  red 
pimientos ;  figs,  oranges  and  grapes ;  together 
with  a  small  bundle  of  juicy  sugar-cane,  which 
last  the  children  immediately  pounced  upon, 
and  began  to  suck  it,  and  to  beat  each  other 
with  tt. 

Antonio  hastened  to  meet  his  mother,  who  re« 
cognised  him  immediately,  and  fell  speechless 
and  sobbing  upon  his  neck.  She  only  relaxed 
her  embrace  in  order  to  consider  him  with  the 
careful  look  of  motheriy  love,  and  agun  to  press 
him  in  her  arms,  till  Dolores,  who  had  greeted 
her  father  with  a  timid  kbs  of  the  hand,  at  last 
claimed  her  share  also  of  motherly  afiection,  and 
Antonio  could  turn  to  his  father,  who  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand  without  any  particular 
emotion,  but  with  a  hearty  "  Welcome  Antonio, 
welcome  home."  After  the  first  storm  of  joy  and 
emotion  of  questioning  and  answering  was  past, 
the  father  reminded  them  that  it  was  time  for 
the  evening  meal.  A  plank  was  now  laid  upon 
two  low  blocks,  which  formed  together  a  long 
low  table  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  this  was 
covered  with  a  coarse  but  clean  cloth.  A  few 
common  earthenware  dishes  full  of  gazpacho* 
were  then  brought,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  seated  themselves  on  low  stools  round  the 
table ;  the  servants  and  the  maid  at  the  lower 
end,  at  the  upper  end  Father  Hilario,  who  was 
always  a  welcome  guest ;  next  to  him,  old  Lara 
and  his  wife,  and  beside  the  latter  Antonio,  to 
whom  Dolores  had  been  obliged  to  yield  her 
place.  The  wooden  spoons  which  drew  from  all 
sides  upon  the  dishes  soon  emptied  them,  and 
olives,  together  with  snow-white  bread,  concluded 
the  frugal  repast.  Some  glass  jugs  of  wine,  how- 
ever, were  not  wanting,  from  which  the  men 
poured  the  wine  down  their  throats,  holding 
them  with  a  skilful  hand  high  above  their  heads. 

*  Gazpacho  is  a  sort  of  macedoine,  consistiDg  of  cucum- 
bers, crumbs  of  bread,  garlic,  pimiento,  vinegar,  oil,  and 
water,  and  is  a  very  cooling  dish. 


ON  SEEING  A  BUTTERFLY  AT  NIGHT. 


Why,  O  thou  wanderer  lone, 

Hut  thou  come  forth  when  purple  evening  dies  ? 
To  gaze  at  Hesper  on  her  radiant  throne, 

And  watch  the  pale  moon  in  the  deep  blue  skies  ? 
Say,  kaa  thy  flattering  wing, 

Wet  with  the  silTery  dews,  so  mildly  bright, 
Borne  thee  to  where  the  elves,  in  fairy  ring, 

Dance  to  their  joyous  mosic  through  the  night  ? 
Leav'at  thou  the  wood's  deep  shade. 

Where  the  bine  violet  her  odour  breathes  ? 
Or  where  the  moonbeams  gluice  along  the  glade  ? 

Or  where  the  ivy  round  the  oak  enwreathes  ? 


Hast  thou  thy  pathway  lost, 

Borne  on  thy  snow-white  wings  along  the  air? 
And,  on  the  pinions  of  the  night-wind  tossed. 

Sought,  yet  in  vain,  to  reach  thy  mossy  lair  ? 

Or  in  some  purple  bell, 

Or  tulip's  painted  cup,  hast  thou  been  sleeping, 
Till  the  meek  twilight's  lengthening  shadows  fell, 

And  darkened  clouds  o'er  all  the  east  were  sleeping? 

Haste,  haste  thee  to  thy  home, 

Darkness  has  throned  herself  upon  the  sky, 
'Tis  not  the  fitting.hour  for  thee  to  roam. 

When  nightly  wild  winds  breathe  their  sullen  sigh. 

T.  W.  A. 
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CATS. 

ARTICLE     IT. 


Cats — view  them  in  any  light  you  may,  or 
under  whatever  circumstances  you  choose — are, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  most  uncommon  queer 
creatures  indeed.  With  respect  to  throwing 
them  out  of  a  window,  it  is  no  punishment  what- 
ever to  them,  provided  it  be  from  a  height  some- 
what less  than  the  top  limb  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul's.  Take,  for  instance,  the  top  of  the  Monu- 
ment, or  the  Column  in  Waterloo  place,  they 
would  think  nothing  of  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  mere 
joke.  And  this  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we 
remember  the  great  propensity  they  possess  for 
putting  their  best  feet  forward  even  when  falling ; 
it  seems  a  part  of  the  contract  they  entered  into 
with  nature  ere  they  exuded  from  the  stage  of 
kittenhood,  that  they  should  touch  the  ground 
with  nothing  else  than  their  feet.  We  have 
given  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  as  the  loftiest 
from  which  they  have  come  down  "on  foot;** 
but  we  forget  that  the  late  lamented  and  despe- 
rate Mr.  Cocking  was  in  the  habit  of  experi- 
menting upon  the  dangerous  passion  for  para- 
chutes, by  which  he  eventually  lost  his  life,  by 
means  of  the  very  creatures  of  whose  propen- 
sities we  are  now  discoursing.  He  sent  up  num- 
berless cats  on  aerial  peregrinations  in  parachutes, 
to  taste  the  fresh  air  above  the  "  smoke  and  din 
of  this  lower  world;"  and  we  doubt  not  (though 
we  may  lack  the  positive  assurance  of  the  fact) 
but  that  they  kept  their  "  footing "  among  the 
clouds  as  became  their  firmness  of  character  in 
the  high  and  exalted  situations  which,  by  the 
pious  provision  of  the  parachute  and  the  volun- 
tary will  of  Mr.  Cocking,  they  were  called  upon 
to  fill.  Such  scientific  speculations  being  gene- 
rally hazarded  at  evening-time,  the  cats  in  ques- 
tion being  picked  favourites,  doubtless  realised  the 
adage  of  "catching  larks  for  supper;"  which 
they  no  doubt  relished  with  a  keener  appetite 
than  they  would  of  such  mundane  animals  as  rats 
and  mice;  small  blame  to  them  for  doing  so, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  duly  allowed. 

Though  it  is  allowed — and  we  are  very  ready 
to  believe  it — that  cats  are  (he  cleanliest  animals 
in  Christendom,  yet  this  fact  can  only  be  meta- 
physically arrived  at  by  comparing  the  relative 
superficial  extent  of  clean  and  dirty  skin  which 
they  carry  on  their  backs.  We  believe  the  lat- 
ter state  to  have  the  predominance  in  them  as 
in  most  others,  and  that  cleanliness  should  be 
written  against  their  names  as  a  requisite.  They 
have,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  strong  antipathy 
to  water ;  and  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods 
of  keeping  them  in  the  kitchen,  is  to  have  a 
bucket  of  water  staring  them  in  the  face  at  the 
door  of  every  room  in  the  house.  One  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  washing  them,  is  to 


place  them  in  a  washing-tub  floating  down  a 
river,  on  a  pouring  wet  day.  The  shock  of  the 
natural  shower-bath  is  not  more  than  their 
strength  can  bear.  They  cannot  and  dare  not 
leap  from  the  barque  in  which  they  are  borne; 
and  of  a  dark  night,  their  bright  eyes  floating 
onwards  over  the  water,  they  not  unaptly  resem- 
ble a  river-sprite,  or  an  old  shoe  with  two  cigars 
stuck  in  it,  or  what — by  a  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination — ^may  be  supposed  to  be  the  Indian 
Cupid  floating  down  the  Ganges. 

A  passionate  love  and  admiration  for  cats  has  ever 
been  considered  as  a  true  and  decided  symptom 
of  insanity ;  many  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
support  of  this  statement,  although,  per  contra, 
much  amusing  and  entertaining  argument  might 
be  urged  against  it.     We  believe  that,  firom  the 
earliest  days  of  Eve  down  to  our  own,  no  woman 
has  ever  lived  who  has  not,  at  some  one  unfor- 
tunate period  of  her  life  or  other,  showed  many 
most  decided  marks  of  preference  and  affection 
for  some  one  or  more  members  of  the  feline  race. 
Our  readers  may  doubtless  remember  the  case  of  a 
certain  noble  lady  of  rank,  who  domiciled  some 
short  time  since,  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Porland-place;  her  wits  frequently  left  her 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  for  change  of  air;  and 
during  one  of  these  witless  periods,  a  solemn  inqui- 
sition de  lunatico  inquirendo  caught  her  in  its 
trammels,   and   soon  detected  the  poor  lady's 
melancholy  weakness.  One  of  the  strongest  proo& 
adduced  against  her  was  that  of  her  keeping  a  very 
large  and  extensive  establishment  of  cats,  num- 
bering, we  believe,  from  twenty  to  thirty.    One 
of  the  witnesses,  we  remember,  dwelt  with  a 
strong  and  emphatic  emphasis  on  the  numberless 
and  diversified   peculiarities   of  these  "  gentle 
grimalkins,"  enumerating  all  their  professed  points 
of  attraction   and  repulsion,  enlarging  broadly 
upon   every  distinguishing   characteristic  whicli 
they  severally  displayed,  and  altogether  bestow- 
ing upon  the  court,  in  the  course  of  her  evidence, 
such  an  immense  mass  of  information  upon  the 
subject,  that  we  have  regretted  much  that  we 
did  not  at  the  moment  take  fuller  notes  of  her 
highly-interesting  evidence,  and  that  we,  at  the 
same  time,  neglected  availing  ourselves  of  the 
honour  of  a  personal  introduction  to  her.    The 
good  old  lady,  we  remember,  had  a  regular  ser- 
vice of  china  on  which  the  cats  had  their  meals 
served  up ;  the  finest  and  best  joints  were  cooked 
up  for  their  use ;  and  the  quantity  they  devoured 
was,  as  a  consequence,  any  thing  but  inconsider- 
able.   Their  appetites,  doubtless,  grew  with  what 
they  fed  upon ;  and  we  dare  to  say,  that  whoever 
remained  unsatisfied  when  his  quantum  was  de- 
voured, fell  instantly  on  his  next  neighbour's  "mess 
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of  pottage,**  and  assisted  him  in  the  devourment. 
There  arose,  in  consequence,  many  "border- 
frays  "  around  the  plates,  and  the  splutter  and 
carnage  must  have  formed  the  "entremets"  on 
these  festive  occasions.  Many  a  tooth  and 
whisker  that  had  revelled  in  beef  and  mutton, 
turned  round  in  horrid  cannibalism  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  its  own  species.     Knives  and 


forks  there  were  in  abundance,  but  they  refused 
the  use  of  such  vulgar  weapons,  and  turned,  with 
tooth  and  nail,  and  paw  and  claw,  to  the  dread- 
ful and  savage  scrimmage.  All  this,  and  much 
more  than  this,  was  revealed  on  the  above  occa- 
sion ;  but  our  memory  has  grown  grey  since  that 
period,  and  our  heads  are  nearly  as  white  as  a 
whiskered  cat.  Epuon. 


ART. 


Wrbk  from  the  sacred  garden  drives, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath, 
An  tngel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
'Twas  Art  I  sweet  Art  I  New  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke, 

"  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 

Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed:— 
The  thistle  shrunk — the  harvest  smiled. 

And  Nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things. 

At  Art's  command  to  him  are  given ; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 

And  point  their  spires  of  faith  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak — and  bids  it  ride, 
To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced ; 

He  smites  the  rock — ^upheaved  in  pride, 
See  towers  of  strength,  and  domes  of  taste. 


Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal, 
Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave  ; 

He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 
And  the  destroying  knife  to  save. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep, 

Rocks  disappear  before  his  skill : 
With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  soul, 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page, 
And  proudly  scorning  time's  control, 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 

That  quivers  in  the  realms  on  high. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime, 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace  ; 
His  power  subduing  space  and  time. 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 

SPRAfiUS. 


REVIEW. 


Reiigi^m  in  America;  a  Narrative  of  the  Deputation 
/rem  the  Beg»ti»t  Umtm  in  England  to  the  United 
8tatee  and  Canada.  By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cbx,  D,D,, 
LL.D.;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hoby,  2>.D.— Ward  and 
Co.     1837. 

In  some  of  our  former  numbers,  when  introducing 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  principal  points  of 
Mr.  liringstone's  Code  of  Penal  law,  we  stated  that 
America  might  with  much  justice  be  denominated 
"The  land  of  progress."  The  most  careless  and 
hicautious  observer  of  the  state  of  the  western  world 
caimot  indeed  £ul  to  be  struck  with  the  rapid  and  un- 
checked'progress  which  is  being  made  in  America  in  the 
various  branches  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  science : 
already,  indeed,  on  many  of  these  subjecta  she  has 
outetripped  the  fostering  nurture  which  the  genius  of 
her  earliest  children  received  from  their  ''  Fatherland," 
and  recognising  neither  limit  nor  boundary  to  his 
progress,  nor  foreseeing  check  or  danger  in  his  career, 
who  shall  boldly  tell  the  enterprising  American  when 
to  stop,  or  say  unto  him  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  farther?" 

But  the  progressive  tide  of  civilisation  and  improve- 
ment which  has  spread  over  the  vast  regions  of  the 
western  states,  has  fertilised  her  soil  with  a  richer  and  a 
purer  growth — has  called  forth  the  intellectual  energies 
of  her  great  men  to  strive  for  the  gaining  of  a  erovm 
of  glory,  which  can  neither  be  sought  for  nor  won  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  art,  or  science.  The  best  and 
the  greatest  men  of  America,  from  the  early  days  of 
Penn  and  Franklin  even  down  to  our  own,  have  been 
distinguished  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  lives 
and  conduct,  as  well  as  for  their  readiness  to  follow. 


whithersoever  it  might  lead  them,  the  rules  and  doc- 
trines of  that  £uth  which  was  in  them.  The  comforting 
assurances  of  religion  gave  to  their  hearta  the  quiet 
sanctity  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children  have 
they  bequeathed  the  legacy  of  a  fervent  faith  in  the 
promises  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  whose  assurances  and 
consolations  of  salvation  have  given  unto  them  a  livelier 
energy,  and  kept  alive  among  them  thatpure  and  exalted 
faith  which  we  rejoice  to  say  animates  the  hearta  of  our 
friends  and  brethren  on  the  wide  and  western  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  beenled  to  make  these  remarks,  as  expressing 
in  some  faint  degree  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us.  It  has  now  reached 
a  third  edition,  and  as  it  has  received  a  new  title,  and 
contains  much  new  and  important  matter,  it  approaches 
more  appropriately  to  a  "  corrected  "  and  *'  improved  " 
edition  tiian  many  "  professing  "  third  editions  do.  Ac- 
counting for  ita  change  of  title,  its  authors  state  that, 
"  on  several  accounta,  it  has  been  expedient  to  alter  our 
original  title ;  so  that,  instead  of  '  The  Baptisto  in 
America,'  we  have  adopted  'Religion  in  America.' 
Our  chief  reason  is,  that  as  the  book  is  not  sectarian, 
the  title  ought  to  be  more  general."  We  quote  the 
following  introductory  remarks  for  the  admirable  and 
liberal  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived  and  written  : — 

**  The  principle  upon  which  the  present  work  is  oonstnicted, 
being  that  of  avofduig  indiscriminate  censure,  which  would  be 
unjust,  and  undistinguishing  panegyric,  which  would  be  iniu< 
dicious,  it  is  lair  to  observe  at  the  outset  upon  the  questioning 
Itablts  of  the  western  world,  that  as  curiosity  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  our  mental  constitution,  and  a  great  Instrument  of 
aoquiring  knowledge,  if  Americans  possess  more  of  this  spirit 
than  oonelves,  which  tb«  very  otjection  seems  to  imply,  it 
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doet  b«t  aflbrd  ui  •▼Idenee  of  thtir  inteUectual  vigour,  and  may 
•uggeit  the  caution  that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  he  heguiled 
by  self-confldenee  and  altiginshnesa  into  the  loss  or  the  race  and 
the  rivalry  df  knowledge.  But  If  the  reproach  be  intended  solely 
to  represent  their  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  their  fHenda  tram  the  '  Fatherland '  may  come  respecting 
themselves  or  their  institutions,  then  it  may  be  viewed  as,  at 
least,  complimentary.  It  presupposes  that  our  Judgment  is 
thought  to  be  of  some  importance ;  and  that  as  an  older  and 
more  advanced  country,  we  are  competent  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  their  Intellectual  and  moral  condition.  Why  should  we 
seem  to  spurn  as  a  meanness,  or  contemn  as  a  folly,  even  an  ex- 
cessive eagerness  to  obtain  the  approving  smile  of  Britain  upon 
their  efforts,  which  a  generous  rivalship  will  not  withhold,  and 
which  will  promote  a  friendship  between  us  that  must  be 
reciprocally  beneficial  f  United  by  a  common  origin,  a  common 
language,  a  common  Christianity,  we  are  capable,  if  ready  to 
act  in  fraternal  combination,  of  impressing  a  cnaracter  upon  the 
ftiture  destinies  of  the  world. 

"  In  some  points  of  view,  indeed,  the  question  proposed, 
whether  for  the  purpoae  of  elicittng  praiao  or  challenging  criti- 
cism, scarcely  admits  of  a  very  direct  or  verv  definite  answer. 
Vague  and  general  terms  may  easily  be  used  in  reply,  which, 
when  analysed,  have  hardly  a  meaning,  and  which  are  often  the 
substitutes  rather  than  the  expressions  of  IntelUgent  Ideas.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  for  greater  identity  among  the  confederated 
republics  of  America  than  among  the  separate  Idsgdmns  of 
Europe;  but  time  must  be  allowed  for  them  to  be  moulded  into 
homogeneous  uniformity.  If  the  inquiry  regarded  particular 
sUtes  or  sectional  divisions,  a  general  outline,  even  of  the  ever- 
fluctuating  transatlantic  world,  approximating  nAlionnl  charac- 
ter in  eaoh,  might  be  given ;  but  we  must  be  content  at  present 
with  few  generalisations,  and  allow  the  hand  of  time  to  mix  and 
prepare  the  colours  for  the  ultimate  exhibition  ct  a  finished  por- 
traiture of  the  whole. 

"  If,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  general /eafure, 
it  is  not  so  to  describe  a  general  feeling.  The  progress  of  politi- 
cal events  has  combined  with  the  increase  of  commercial  and 
social  intercourse,  to  awaken  In  the  minde  of  the  great  majority 
on  the  other  side  oC  the  Atlantic,  a  sentiment  whteh  we  believe 
is  extensively  reciprocated  on  this,  that  the  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote dislike  of  each  other  among  either  people  by  partial  and  pre- 
judiced representations,  must  be  discountenanced  by  both,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  a  sincere  and  perma- 
nent union.  It  is  not  exclusively  or  primarily  to  statesmen 
or  legislators  we  must  look ;  but  to  men  who  can  coalesce  upon 
another  and  a  nobler  principle  than  the  politics  of  this  world 
supply.  It  must  be  baaed  on  Ckrittimniig,  the  prevalence  of 
which  in  both  countries  is  already  giving  indications  that  the 
time  Is  hastening  when  this  consummation  of  all  pious  wishes 
and  prayers  will  be  accomplished." 

^  The  above  extract  will  serve  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  something  of  the  general  spirit  and  tone  in  which 
the  work  before  us  is  written— the  scop^  and  design 
which  the  deputation  had  in  Tiew  was  high  and  praise- 
worthy ;  and  the  extracts  which  w»  shall  prasent  as 
we  proceed  in  our  notice  of  At  work,  will  piove  that 
the  mission  and  the  reception  ware  equally  wortby  of 
the  high  and  holy  cause  whioh  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  deputation  at  New  York,  they 
were  received  with  much  warmth  of  hospitality  aad 
kindness  by  their  Christiaa  friends  and  bretAtfen,  with 
whom,  however,  the  urgent  demands  upon  their  time 
and  attention  only  allowed  of  their  making  a  short 
stay.  From  New  York  they  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
where  after  noticing  the  theological  and  literary  semi- 
nary  at  Haddington,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Phaadelphia  Baptist  Association  ;  the  Water  Works, 
at  Fair  Mount ;  the  Penitentiary ;  the  Gerard  College 
for  Orphans,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  we  are  presented 
with  the  following  summary  of  the  past  and  preaest 
«tate  of  the  baptist  denomination  in  that  dty  :— 

"  The  baptist  denomination  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
In  Philadelphia.  In  1802,  the  first  church,  situated  in  fleeond- 
sCreet,  waa  the  only  one,  and  coniiated  of  sixteen  members, 
under  the  pastoral  caie  of  Thonua  Ustick,  who  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Morgan  Edwards  and  William  Rogers.  At  present 
there  are  eight  baptist  churches,  besides  two  AfHcan  chorvhes, 
comprdiending  about  three  thousand  members.  Some  of  those 
are  in  a  pjrasQerous  state,  with  large  placea  of  worahip ;  particn- 
larly  that  of  Dr.  Brantly.in  whose  church  more  than  one  revival 
has  occurred,  and  that  of  Mr.  Kennard.  The  church,  of  which 
the  latter  is  pastor,  waa  only  constituted  in  September,  1817; 
nevertheless,  it  now  consists  of  between  five  and  six  hundred 
members.  Spruce-street,  though  atpresent  without  a  pastor,  is 
acquiring  sUbility  and  magnitude.  The  congregation  in  Sansom- 
street  is  beginning,  after  a  season  of  depression,  to  return  to  its 
pristine  iroMrtaoee;  and  it  is  antioipated  that  the  capacious 
adlflce,  which  is  estimated  to  oonlain  neady  throe  thousand 
people^  wia  bo  again  filtod."  f 


The  deputation  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  where  the 
record  given  of  "the  origin  and  singular  triila  of 
the  second  church"  is  of  great  interest  At  Wash- 
ington  they  were  introduced  to  the  President,  Geaenl 
Jackson  :— 

**  We  found  him  in  eompany  wfth  Mr.  Tan  Bans,  the  viee> 
president,  who  is  a  candidate  fbr  the  aupreme  aAcet  at  the 
period  of  regular  vacancy.  It  waa  a  gratlfjrlng  oppoitunitr  of 
familiar  and  animated  ecmvetsatkm  over  a  cap  of  ooSk,  on 
topics  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
onr  respective  countries.  Recent  intelHgenee  from  Burape  wss 
touched  upon,  and  particularly  news  relative  to  Ireland,  which 
led  to  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  compulsory  sup- 


port of  religion  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  smmu 
and  voluntary.  It  was  gratifying  to  ascertain  that  the  mhid  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  this  mighty  nation  waa  as  free  tnm  all 
the  sophiitries  arising  out  of  the  unhallowed  blending  of  things 
sacred  with  things  secular,  by  the  alliance  of  the  chuich  with 
the  state,  as  his  person  and  court  were  lUseneumbond  of  the 
pomps  of  royal  etiquette.  He  uttered,  with  great  emphasis, 
these  memorable  words,  '  Human  legislation  In  matten  of  re- 
iigion  may  make  hypocrites,  but  it  cannot  make  Chitstiaiu.' 
On  the  tithe  system,  particularly  aa  it  ia  wwUng  in  Ireland, 
which  led  to  the  conversation,  the  President  noke  with  still 
kindling  energy,  and  in  terms  which  harmonised  with  what 
may  now  be  considered  publie  Ofrfnfon  in  evoy  part  of  the 
British  empire,  tiU  all  the  soldier  waa  apparent  aa  the  genenl 
exclaimed,  '  I  had  rather  die  a  thouaand  deaths  than  see  mj 
wife  and  children  starve  while  I  was  robbed  of  one-tenth  of  my 
labour  to  support  a  religion  I  disapproved.' " 

One  of  the  most  important  meetiDgs  which  the 
deputation  attended  was  the  Triennial  Convention :  it 
will  afford  to  our  readers  one  of  the  best  accounti  of 
the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  America,  and  give  a 
very  good  example  of  the  volume  before  us. 

<*  The  Convention,  which  was  the  eighth  txiaanial  assemblf 
of  the  denomination,  commenced  ita  sittings  at  ten  o'doek  on 
Wednesdav  morning,  April  twenty-nintta,  fn  the  lint  bsptist 
church.  Although  this  important  body  now  embraces,  in  its 
deliberations,  the  general  intevesta  of  the  baptist  danondnsHon 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  originally  constUuted  for  mission 
ary  purposes.  In  May,  1814,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, composed  of  delegatM  from  mlaaioaasyeoeletiea  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Joraay,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sooth 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  object  was  to  unite  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen;  and  they  accordingly  formed  'The 
General  Missionary  Convention  of  America,  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions.' A  committee  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  aAiis  of  the 
body,  denominated  '  The  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Miulons 
for  the  United  States, 'and  it  was  decided  that  a  genersl  conven- 
tion should  be  held  trienniaUy.  Although  other  grsat  desomi- 
natlmial  associations  have  gathered  arennd  this  missiOBaiys^ 
eiety  for  oonvenlenoa,  and  have  bean  animatad  by  the  vitslitr 
with  which  the  primary  institution  waa  inatiooc,  it  is  M*«>J|f- 
leas  still  regarded  as  the  triennial  nUssionaiy  meeting.  The 
session  at  Richmond  was  more  numerously  attended  than  far- 
mer conventions,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a-  more  coiaplete 
representation  of  the  denomination.  There  were  delecates  fnnn 
nineteen  states  besides  the  district  of  Columbia ;  bat  Ddawsre, 
Indiana^  Miasouri,  Arkanaas,  Miaaisipni,  and  Alabama,  w«e 
not  r^resented  by  peiaons  who,  aooording  to  the  ooostitntioB, 
were  entitled  to  seats  and  to  a  vote. 

*<  Among  the  pastors  and  mlnistera  assented,  the  age  of 
some  waa  indicated  by  the  '  hoary  head  tamd  in  the  way  <n 
rightaouanaaa;'  but  we  obaerved,  in  general,  that  while  aiu; 
were  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  aa  a  body  they  were  remaikablf 
youthfhl,  and  seemed  SttBb.  with  the  dew  of  an  toteUeetosl 
morning. 

"  The  preliminary  anranffementa  were  promptly  madjk  eviae- 
ing  great  tact  in  the  management  of  their  aAlrs.  We  were 
struck  with  the  business-like  character  of  the  whole  assemuy; 
white  the  aaorednesa  of  piety,  and  the  eheerfUlness  tf  bsoste* 
lenoe,  redeemed  the  whole  from  an  air  of  aeeulaiity.  A  w^mf 
mercantile  man  would  have  felt,  Inatinctively,  that  he  ^ 
breathing  an  uncongenial  element ;  and  yet  commeidal  sna 
even  polttieal assemblies  might  hava  learned  some  1mmb**J| 
regnlaiitgr  and  despatch.  This  waa  the  man  obsarvabia  as,  m 
very  few  exceptions,  the  paatoia.  and  miniatars  were  the  tUm 
actors.  It  was  not  the  practice,  either  on  this  or  o'J^^'JJ'^ 
sions,  to  proceed  as  if  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  ef  GMm 
ware  inoapabie  of  being  eondaeted  by  the  miniatafB  of  the  Gos- 
pel becauae  thoy  are  not  educated  aa  mercantile  or  o("BmeiGi|U 
men.  Our  American  friends  seem  rather  to  conceive  that,  n 
general,  they  are  the  suitable  persons,  and  that- lay  assistance  tt 
most  advantageous  when  aasodated  in  religions  eotsi|*liM  •m 
in  religious  meetings,  under  ministerial  auperintendence.  " 
may  admit  of  a  queation  whether,  in  concerns  strictly  and  pro- 
perly ecclesiastical,  the  same  reasons  which  constitute  th*  P"- 
tor  the  president  of  the  church  should  not  operate  to  P»"^* 
of  the  body  in  the  ehair  at  the  grave  and  solemn  aanivarsanet 
of  religion.  If  in  the  one  case  there  may  be  a  tendency,  to  »u« 
an  arrangement,  to  produce  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  demtoaoon 
la  there  not  at  loaat  aa  equal  tendancy  in  the  othsr  to »»,■ 
sviritafssculaffpowerinthechttthT   AndiaUBSlwtftiiesa- 
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rideiiagwIieUierthepriakittTdMMMtution  did  net  aMin  Mi- 
ritj^«lfci»  to  epl«jopri.tlttti«.pMt«al  guidance  r 

"  A«  MOD  u  tha  Maemhly  became  seated  on  thii  occaaton,  a 
fff^'^  ™*»  wkich  waa  followed  by  piayer.  The  creden- 
J™ ««*•••»«•  were  then  examined,  the  namea  enrolled,  and 
the  offioert  f<Mr  the  present  convention  chosen.  The  Bev.  S.  H. 
Cone  waa  eleeted  pieaUent,  Key.  H.  Malcom,  secretary,  Rev. 
G.  F.  Davia»  aasistant-seczetary.  The  first  busineai  of  the 
"*"£??  *^  *®  receive  oar  eredentiala.  After  preliminary  re- 
nurks  by  the  president,  we  presented  various  communications 
wtth  which  we  had  been  intrusted,  particularly  the  document 
from  ^  Union.  The  reading  of  this  fraternal  epistle  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  apprising  the  assembly  of  the 
nature  of  the  Baptiat  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  diatin- 
guiahing  it  from  the  London  Board  of  Ministers.  Each  of  us 
then  delivered  an  address  of  some  length  in  further  explanation 
of  the  views  and  feelings  of  their  British  brethren  toward*  the 
tnnsatlantic  churches.  These  addressea  were  Ustened  to  with 
the  deepest  intereat.  Many  a  manly  countenance  was  bedewed 
wrth  a  tear  of  sacred  scnsibittty.  it  waa  forthwith  resolved, 
•T^t  the  president  welcome  the  delegation,  and  give  them  the 
riffikt  hand  of  fellowship  on  the  part  of  the  convention ; '  and  well 
did  he  suataia  the  dignity  of  his  office,  while,  with  equal  affection 
and  eloquence,  he  received  ua  as  brethren  beloved  for  our  works' 
■ako,  and  emphatically  aa  Englishman,  as  Christians,  and  aa 
ministeia.  •  We  welcome  you,'  said  he,  '  to  our  country,  our 
churches,  our  houses,  and  our  hearts.'  When  the  tumult  of 
cmodon  had  subsided,  after  a  few  momenta  of  solenji  stillness 
which  succeeded  the  president's  addreu,  he  rose  and  gave  out 
a  stanza  of  the  hymn  which  commences, 

'  Blest  be  the  tie  which  binds 
Our  heavta  in  Christian  love.' 

"  The  eommunicationa  which  had  been  made  were  then  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  to  report  upon  them  during  the  present 
aoaaion.  The  visit  of  the  delegstea  from  the  churches  of  the 
Fatherland  naturally  increased  the  general  interest  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  the  reception  which  they  experienced  was  such  as 
not  only  to  banish  those  feelings  of  restraint  which,  aa  strangers, 
tbcy  naight  have  cherished,  but  to  make  them  detightftAUy  sen- 
aible  that  they  were  la  the  bosom  of  Christian  brethren.  Ordir 
nary  forms  of  speech  are  too  cold  and  common -place  to  express 
the  impression,  never  to  be  erased  from  the  heart,  of  the  kind 
greetings  and  affectionate  intercourso  of  every  day.  They  were 
brought  into  fellowship  and  unreserved  iatereourse  with  multi- 
tudes of  Christian  ministers  and  friends  whom  they  had  never 
seen  before ;  many  of  whom  were  unknown  to  them  even  by 
name,  and  all  of  them  feHow>workers  of^od,  and  fellow-helTS 
of  eternal  life.  It  aeeroed  like  the  point  of  confluence  of  a  thou- 
sand streams  of  saciedieeling  and  pioua  operation;  and  proved 
to  themselves,  and  they  believe  to  all  present  during  these 

•  days  of  heaven  upon  earth,'  the  assured  prelibation  of  those 

•  pleasures  which  are  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore.'  There 
was  soon  kindled  in  every  bosom,  and  beaming  from  every 
eye,  a  glow  of  fervent  sympathy  and  love,  indicating,  what 
every  tongue  would  have  been  ready  to  declare,  •  it  is  good 
to  be  here.*  If  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  any  minds  as  to  the  conrso 
the  deputation  from  England  intended  to  pursue  in  public  in- 
tereourso  with  their  brethren^  with  respect  to  subjects  of  viUl 
Importance  indeed,  but  inadmissible  in  a  body  constituted  of 
such  various  elements  as  theirs,  It  was  only  like  a  cloud  of  the 
summer  morning,  which  was  speedily  dispersed  in  the  brighten- 
lag  sunshine.  To  aaaociate  what  was  now  realised  with  the 
early  history  of  the  denomination,  only  two  centuries  ago,  and 
to  feel  that  by  themselves  as  instruments,  the  English  churches 
were  thus  seeking  a  more  intimate  allianco  and  union  with  so 
much  lasger  a  body  in  America  than  themselves,  waa  to  the 
delegates  an  overpowering  Idea.  If  they  were  enabled,  in  a 
manner  at  all  satisfectory  to  their  l}eloved  brethren  in  the 
United  States,  to  respond  to  their  glowing  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tian love^  and  to  express  the  fraternal  feeling  of  those  by  whom 
thoy  were  eommJssioaed  to  visit  them,  they  would  devoutly 
acknowledge  the  grace  of  Him  who  makes  his  strength  perfect 
in  weakness,  which  at  these  seasons  of  deep  responsibility, 
though  of  high  enjoyment,  they  felt  had  been  successfully,  as 
they  knew  it  had  been  oamestiy,  implored  on  their  behalf,  by 
the  churches  at  home. 

"The  appointment  of  committees  to  report  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  dilferent  societies,  is  an  excellent  expedient,  by  which 
the  despatch  of  business  Is  greatly  faciliteted.  No  fewer  than 
nineteen  of  these  sub-committees  were  appointed,  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  different  individuals  nominated  by  the  pre- 
sident, but  finally  chosen  by  the  assembly.  They  arranged  their 
own  tiBM  of  meetings  to  consider  the  various  points  confided 
to  their  deliberations;  and  were  generally  prepared  with  their 
reports  when  the  business  confided  to  them  was  called  on  for 
general  discussion  and  final  dedsion.  Thus,  for  instance,  sub- 
committeea  were  chosen  to  arrange  religious  exercises  during 
the  session ;  on  Indian  missions ;  to  nominate  persons  out  of 
whom  the  trustees  for  the  Columbian  college  might  be  elected ; 
on  the  African  mission,  Stc.,  &c.  It  was  not  difOcult  to  select 
men  whose  piety,  habiu  of  business,  sad  competent  knowledge 
of  the  maltors  xeferrod  to  their  consideration,  materially  as- 
sisted the  final  determinations  of  the  convention. 

**  The  Rev.  A  Sutton,  a  missionary  tram  Orissa,  in  connexion 
with  the  body  of  general  baptiste,  was  present  Mr.  Sutton  is 
well  known  in  England,  but  still  better  in  America,  where  he 
had  been  for  many  months.    The  chief  object  of  his  visit  iras 


to  rouse  the  meabeia  of  his  own  roUgious  communlty^the 
general  baptists— to  a  sense  of  duty  relative  to  Christian  mis- 
sions. He  found  aa  ample  field  among  5M  or  600  congrega- 
tions, conUining  between  20,000  and  30,000  members.  His  U- 
bours  also  were  acceptable  and  uaefttl  in  promoting  the  general 
interests  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  received  in  a  similar  manner 
with  ourselvea,  with  the  equal  greeting  of  hand  and  heart. 
Finally,  '  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  present  who  are  in  regular 
standing  with  any  evangelical  denomination,'  were  invited  to  a 
seat  in  the  convention.  For  this  expression  of  liberality  and 
Christian  courtesy,  the  delegstes  were  scarcely  prepared,  not- 
withstanding their  settled  conviction  that  as  much  genuine 
Christian  feeling  prevails  among  their  own  denomination  as  in 
any  section  whatever  of  the  Christian  church.  Nearly  thirty 
brethren  accepted  of  the  invitation. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  this  first  day  of  aasembly,  the  sermon 
before  the  convention  waa  preached  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cone, 
who  enforced  the  duty  of  personal  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  all  his  people.  There  were  generally  two  semons 
preached  every  day  in  diflerent  places. 

"  The  missionary  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Jeter  had  proposed  a 
humble  confession  of  the  crimlnsl  indiflerence  with  which 
Christians  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  a  perishing  world, 
had  adjourned  its  meeting,  which  waa  resumed  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-ninth.  Accustomed  to  their  own  EngUsh  habito, 
this  had  appeared  to  the  deputation  a  measure  of  question- 
able expediency,  doubting,  as  they  did,  if  that  holy  fervour,  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  had  appeared  to  glow  in  every  heart, 
eould  be  rekindled,  and  fearing  that  the  resumed  discussion 
might  prove  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  result  was  far  other- 
wiae ;  nor  did  It  appear  aa  if  the  flame  would  have  expired,  bad 
the  meetings  been  stiU  farther  protracted.  The  Rev.  W.  S. 
Plumer,  a  presbyterian  minister  of  Richmond,  who  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  coaventhm,  lent  his  valuable  aid  on  this  oc- 


**On  Thursday,  April  SOth,  the  convention  reassembled  at 
nine  o'clock,  aad  it  was  resolved,  that  during  its  session,  the 
hours  of  meeting  should  be  from  nine  till  two  in  the  morning, 
and  from  four  till  six  in  the  evening.  This  waa  the  day  for 
attending  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  missions.  The  reading 
of  this  interesting  and  important  document  waa  once  suspended 
to  sing  the  hymn  beginning, 

'  O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness.' 

"  Again,  on  announcing  the  decease  of  Miss  Cummiags,  one 
of  the  society's  missionaries,  a  young  woman  of  great  promise, 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Johnson  was  requested  to  lead  the  devotions  of 
the  assembly ;  and  immediately,  in  a  strain  of  humble  and  holy 
fervour,  he  offered  prayer  that  the  evento  which  had  removed 
four  of  the  society's  missionaries,  during  the  three  years  past, 
might  be  '  for  our  profit ; '  gave  thanks  that  so  many  had  been 
preserved,  while  the  American  board,  a  sister  association,  with 
whom  the  deepest  sympathy  was  felt,  had  been  called,  in  one 
year,  to  lament  the  decease  of  fourteen  of  their  missionaries ; 
and  further  entreated  the  Divine  protection  for  the  surviving 
labourers  of  both  societies,  that  their  efforto  might  be  rendered 
successful  fai  filling  the  world  with  his  glory. 

"  The  reading  of  the  report  was  once  more  suspended  on  the 
arrival  of  one  of  the  Cherokees,  a  red  Indian,  whose  fathers  had 
originally  roamed  in  undisputed  liberty  and  sovereign  authority 
over  these  regions.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  aasociating  the 
event,  in  a  way  ef  contrast,  with  the  times  when  his  tribe  were 
lords  of  the  soil,  with  whom  only  the  wild  animals  disputed  the 
possession  of  Illimitable  hunting  grounds ;  and  whose  course 
was  free  and  impetuous  as  that  of  the  rivers  on  whose  banks 
they  wandered  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Then,  indee<^ 
those  woods  ofteff  resounded  with  their  frantic  delight,  and  with 
the  echoes  of  the  savage  war  whoop ;  but  now  we  beheld  a  meek 
and  lowly  disciple  of  the  Master,  who  was  '  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief  0-go-na-ye,  pronounced  Oganiah, 
is  a  Cherokee,  from  the  valley  towns  in  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  council 
of  state.  He  was  converted  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev. 
Evan  Jones,  who  has  been  much  blessed  as  a  missionary  to  his 
tribe.  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Indian  arrived  at  the  convention  with 
the  revered  treasurer  of  the  body,  the  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln,  of 
Boston,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Carolina. 

"  The  report  waa  again  resumed,  and  finally  adopted,  certain 
portions  of  it  being  referred  to  sub-committees.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  introduce  a  lengthened  account  of  the  facts  it 
details ;  but  the  delegates  feel  that  their  own  statement  would 
be  inexcusably  imperfect,  without  some  reference  to  the  miseion- 
ary  operations  of  their  American  brethren.  After  alluding  to 
the  venerable  fathers  of  their  mission  who  have  entered  Into 
their  rest,  the  report  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  meeting  In 
the  capitol  of  the  oldest  commonwealth  In  the  confederacy, 
'  Old  Virginia,'  aad  expressed  a  cheriahed  hope  that  their  nation 
is  destined  to  be  a  mighty  instrument  of  good ;  but  aaserted, 
that  the  fulfilment  of  its  glorious  ministry  must  depend  on  the 
permanence  of  its  union.  The  board  hailed  with  delight  what- 
ever might  tend  to  cement  those  national  bonds.  In  the  sum- 
mary view  of  missionary  proceedings,  the  first  mentioned  are 
'  Missions  in  America.'  These,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  earlv 
command  to  the  disciples,  to  '  begin  at  Jerusalem,'  are  dlracted 
to  the  various  tribes  of  Indiana,  both  east  and  ^Mst  of  the 
MIssisippi. 

"  East  of  the  mighty  Father  of  rivers,  are  the  valley  towns  tn 
North  Carolina ;  ThomM,  and  SauH  de  01.  Maria  in 
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thefonneron  Grand  River,  the  latter  on  Lake  Superior;  and 
Tonawanda  tn  the  state  of  New  York.  At  these  stations,  a  few 
converts  have  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  by  helng  baptised 
in  his  name  during  the  year ;  and  the  missionaries  are  encour- 
aged to  persevere  by  favourable  appearances  amidst  numerous 
difBculties,  particularly  among  the  Uherokees. 

"  West  of  the  Missisippi,  the  board  has  confined  its  attention 
to  what  is  called,  *  the  Indian  territory.'  This  portion  of  country 
lies  contiguous  to  the  states  of  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  tract  of  land,  speaking  in  round  numbers. 
six  hundred  miles  long  firam  north  to  south,  and  two  hundred 
miles  broad,  though  there  are  no  specified  limits  to  the  west.  A 
fbreigner  would  be  ready  to  inquire  whether  the  design  were 
to  hunt  the  scattered  aborigines  ft-om  all  their  present  settle^ 
ments  into  this  one  territory,  as  their  fathers  formerly  met  to 
contract,  by  concerted  movements,  their  wide  circle  by  degrees, 
till  the  prey  was  fairly  hemmed  in,  even  within  reach  of  the 
hunter's  weapons ;  but  a  more  correct  and  comprehensive  view 
of  existing  &cts  might  lead  to  a  concurrence  In  opinion  with 
many  benevolent  and  enlightened  men,  that  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  Indian  tribes,  perhaps  their  very  preservation, 
will  depend  upon  their  being  formed  into  one  state,  and  finally 
allowed  its  star  in  the  American  constellation.  The  late  Mr. 
Wirt  appears  to  have  cherished  the  idea  of  forming  a  sovereign 
and  independent,  but  confederated  republic  of  these  tribes.  A 
similar  disposition  of  the  descendants  of  Africans,  a  black  as 
well  as  a  red  republic,  might  be  a  far  happier,  and  more  practi- 
cable expedient  than  any  hitherto  adopted ;  but  as  if  to  evince 
the  abject  degradation  of  Africa's  children,  here  the  black  man, 
in  manj  a  forlorn  instance,  is  literally  the  slave  of  the  Indian  I 
Many  of  these  idolaters,  who  must  still  be  regarded  as  savages, 
have  learnt  thus  much,  at  least,  of  the  civilisation  they  witness 
around  them — they  purchase  a^xo  slaves  I 

'*  Without  entering  into  the  political  meriU  of  the  question,  it 
was  on  every  accotut  desirable  that  Christian  missionaries 
should  be  employed;  and,  accordingly,  the  baptists,  as  well  as 
the  metbodists  and  presbyterians,  have  missionaries  in  that  ter- 
ritory. The  posts  they  occupy,  axe  among  the  Shawanoe,  the 
Delawares,  the  Otoes  and  Omahas,  the  Ottawas,  the  Creeks,  the 
Gherokees,  and  the  Choctaws.  The  Putawatomies  have  their 
lands  assigned,  but  are  not  yet  arrived.  As  there  was  a  station 
among  them  in  Michigan,  called  Carey  Missionary  Station,  so  on 
their  removal  it  will  be  resumed.  By  schools,  as  well  as  by 
preachinr,  attempts  are  made  to  evangelise  these  native  tribes ; 
pleasing  instances  of  success  are  recorded,  but  in  some  places, 
an  excessive  fondness  for  ardent  spirits,  which  is  unhappily  sup. 

f»lied  by  white  men,  interferes  with  the  good  work.  In  other 
nstanefls,  the  contempt  which  the  Indian  expresses  for  the 
white  man's  religion,  is  singularly  associated  with  a  determina- 
tion to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  ft  among  their  slaves. 

The  report  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
Indian  stations,  like  each  of  the  others  prepared  by  their  re- 


spective committees,  has  its  own  charaetetistle  cxeellenees.  It 
is  a  plain,  faithfUl,  manly  representation  offsets,  relative  to  the 
Indians.  If  it  may  be  thought  to  lean  towards  an  ^iprovsl  of 
the  government  measure  of  locating  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  tbe 
Indian  territory.  It  does  so  in  the  meet  nnexceptionaUe  manner, 
aa  it  asserts  that  public  opinion  among  the  Indians  is  turning  in 
favour  of  the  project.  In  the  brief  and  condensed  view  of  their 
affairs,  it  states  that  east  of  the  Misaisi|»i  there  sre81,9Qf  of 
the  tsibes,  and  west  of  that  Una,  2Q1,75«.  This  dees  not  iadude 
those  already  in  the  territory,  of  whom  21,820  were  "indi- 
genous,'* and  ?5,000  have  emigrated  thither  already.  By  thli  it 
appears  that  283,664  are  still  dispersed  through  various  psrti  of 
the  states.  It  must  be  a  mighty  attraction  to  draw  so  large  s 
body,  though  divided  and  acattered  as  they  are,  to  the  i6fi» 
now  resident  in  the  territory.  Nevertheless  the  report  up, 
"  Removed  tram  the  pernieious  influence  of  the  lower  order  of 
the  whites,  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  to  vice,  and  united  ia 
such  large  numbers  into  a  kindred  community,  they  fiecl  tfaat 
thev  have  reached  a  new  era  in  their  history.  They  are  iti- 
mulated  to  put  forth  fresh  exertions;  they  expiess  the  desire  to 
be  united  into  one  political  brotherhood  under  a  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  the  incentives  to  war  have  now  disappesced  ftm 
among  them,  moral  and  saving  influences  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  with  greater  effect,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
more  permanent  results.'  The  report  concludes  with  an  sffee- 
tionate  reference  to  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Cherokee  mis- 
sionary, the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  and  the  ranvert  Ogo-oa-ye.  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  forest  converted  from  the  aupezstition  of  Mvsfe 
life  by  the  power  of  God." 

With  these  extracts  from  this  work  we  dote  onr 
notice  of  it ;  did  oar  space  permit,  we  oovld  quote 
many  other  passages,  detailing  facts  and  circumatsDces 
of  high  and  exalting  interest.  The  cause  of  religioa 
and  Christianity  is  in  progress  in  America— it  is  con- 
quering and  triumphing  whereyer  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  or  the  voice  of  the  Gospel  is  heanU  Orer 
the  mountain-lands  and  the  valleys,  in  the  glens  ud 
the  dells,  by  the  sounding  cataract  and  the  nuhiog 
river,  by  the  echoing  shore  and  on  the  everlasting  sea, 
the  joyful  tidings  of  salvation,  and  the  voices  of*'  peace 
and  good.will  towards  men  "  are  heard.  Our  resdot 
win  find  ample  and  rejoicing  evidence  of  these  delight' 
ful  facts  in  the  volume  before  na ;  let  them  read  it  with 
care  and  attention,  for  it  will  more  than  repsy  them 
for  giving  np  a  few  hours  to  its  perusal. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


Af&ican  Salutations.— We  know  of  no  people 
who  evince  more  cordiality  and  ardent  feeling  on 
meeting  old  friends  or  acquaintances,  than  the  natives 
of  Africa.  Their  mode  of  salutation,  though  strikingly 
different  from  that  in  use  among  dvUised  people,  ia  cer- 
tainly not  less  affecting,  and  by  far  more  expressive. 
When  two  old  acquaintances  meet,  as  soon  as  they 
perceive  each  other,  they  reciprocally  address  each 
other  by  name,  and  apply  the  left  hand  to  the  breast, 
and  quicken  their  pace,  until  they  come  in  contact. 
The  chin  of  the  one  is  then  laid  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  other,  reiterating  a  dozen  times,  while  in  this  posi- 
tion, their  term  of  salutation.  This  done,  they  mu- 
tually recede,  eyeing  one  another  as  closely  as  though 
each  was  apprehensive  he  had  been  mistaken.  They 
again  address  each  other  by  name,  as  rapidly  approach 
as  before,  and  go  through  the  former  ceremony.  We 
once  witnessed  the  meeting  of  two  venerable  hoary 
headed  sires,  in  the  Sherbro  country,  which  we  shall 
never  forget.  After  approaching  each  other,  as  de- 
scribed above,  they  receded  to  a  distance  of  ten  or 
fifteen  feet,  seated  themselves,  and,  during  an  interval 
of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  eyed  each  other  with  a  signifi- 
cance that  is  altogether  indescribable.  They  then, 
mutually  addressed,  approached,  embraced,  and  gave 
vent  to  their  joy  in  a  half  stifled  tone,  as  though  feel- 
ings had  paralysed  the  power  of  utterance.  Let  those 
who  deny  to  the  man  of  colour  the  possession  of  acute 
sensibility,  witness  such  a  scene,  and  say  if  ever  they 
have  been  conscious  of  emotionB  so  deep. 


MooNLioHT  AT  Sea.  —  One  night  I  shsll  bctct 
forget:  I  had  left  the  dinner-table  to  secure  some 
retirement  on  deck.  I  sat  down  near  the  helmsman, 
who  was  silently  directing  our  course.  Ths  breoe 
dwelt  freely  on  the  sails,  and  gave  to  the  veisel  her 
noblest  appearance.  The  sea  was  animated,  but  un- 
broken ;  and  we  were  moving  rapidly,  but  quietly,  and 
with  a  pleasant,  undulating  motion.  A  bright  sun  had 
just  sunk  down  in  the  waves,  and  left  his  vermilion 
hues  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  clonds  which  skirted 
the  eastern  horizon.  Here  and  there  a  bright  star 
appeared  dancing  among  the  shrouds.  Presently  tite 
dark  but  calm  clouds  sleeping  on  the  waters  gave  indi- 
cations of  a  lustre  not  their  own.  Soon  they  were 
attenuated,  and  diversified,  and  illuminated  by  s  pre- 
sence which  wss  still  unseen ;  and  then  the  lighter 
and  gauzy  portions  drew  back  like  a  cttrtsin,  sad  forth 
came,  as  fh>m  her  pavilion,  and  in  all  her  msjestj,  the 
queen  of  night.  Her  lustre  shot  across  the  dark 
waters,  and  turned  them  into  a  flood  of  quicWl^' 
The  clouds  quickly  disappeared  as  she  ascended  in  her 
career;  and  the  stars,  one  by  one,  were  extingaiMjed 
by  her  brightness.  The  lines  of  the  horizon,  loo,  had 
vanished,  so  that  the  blue  sky  and  blue  sea  seemed 
united  and  infinite.  Over  all  this  infinitude  of  8p«« 
there  were  only  two  objects  to  be  seen— the  moon 
sailing  silently  through  the  ocean  above,  snd  o^JJ**^ 
sailing  silently  through  the  ocean  below.— iW  ^* 
MathwnC9  Vmt. 
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SCOTTISH  FUNERALS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


In  the  sablime  but  simple  ritual  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  burial  ser- 
vice, or  any  labour  or  fee  to  the  clergyman  when 
the  lifeless  body  of  a  human  being  is  consigned 
to  the  grave,  there  to  mingle  with  its  kindred 
dust,  and  to  remain  subject  to  all  the  contingen- 
cies of  mere  matter,  until  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  the  dead  be  raised,  that  which  is  sown  a 
natural  body  be  raised  a  spiritual  body, — when 
"  the  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and 
the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality."  We  offer 
no  opinion  on  the  rites  of  churches,  for  whatever 
are  the  ceremonies, — and  they  are  all  merely 
human  contrivances  and  institutions, — the  true 
believers,  who  make  their  faith  known  by  their 
works,  are  equally  acceptable  to  that  redeeming, 
justifying,  and  sanctifying  God  who  feels  for 
human  infirmities,  and  sympathises  with  human 
frailties;  we  merely  state  the  fact,  that  among 
the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
there  is  no  service  for  the  dead :  neither  is  there 
any  consecration  of  particular  spots  of  ground 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  inhumation ;  it  being 
the  belief  of  these  simple  people,  that  all  "  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and 
that  every  spot  of  it  or  in  it  is  equally  sacred  in 
his  sight. 

But  though  there  is  no  appointed  rite  when 
the  mortal  remains  are  consigned  to  the  dust, 
and  no  fee  to  any  one  person  demandable  at  the 
sad  ceremony,  it  must  not  thence  be  supposed 
that  the  members  of  the  Scottish  kirk  have  less 
regard  for  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  relar 
tiona  than  the  members  of  those  churches  which 
perform  the  most  pompous  services  at  the  grave. 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  service  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  is  much  more  a  service  of  the  heart 
than  of  the  lips ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage that,  in  the  more  solemn  and  mournful 
parts  of  it,  there  is  no  captivation  of  the  eye  or 
the  ear  to  come  between  the  soul  and  that  in- 
ward meditation  and  communing  with  itself,  by 
means  of  which  alone  it  can  draw  near  to  its 
God  upon  such  occasions. 

However  this  may  be, — and  we  have  no  desire 
to  make  it  matter  of  controversy,  or  to  elevate 
any  one  form  of  Christian  worship  at  the  expense 
of  another,— it  is  certain  that  the  want  of  a  ser- 
vice for  the  dead  does  not  lessen  the  solemnity 
of  a  Scottish  funeral,  or  make  the  people  there 
leave  the  remains  of  their  friends  a  prey  to  dumb 
iorgetfulness  more  than  they  are  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  observances  at  the  grave  are  of 
the  most  pompous  and  imposing  character.  It 
is  not  considered  decorous  for  females,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  attend  a  funeral ;  and  the  young 
keep  reverently  at  a  dbtance,  as  if  the  scene 
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were  all  too  solemn  for  their  tender  years.     But , 
the  number  of  men  that  attend  the  funeral  is 
expressive  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  de- 
ceased was  held  while  alive,  and  the  respect  in 
which  his  memory  is  cherished. 

In  the  Highland  districts,  indeed,  clanship  used 
to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  numbers  at- 
tending a  funeral ;  and  wherever  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  it  remaining,  it  must  still  have  some  in- 
fluence. The  effects  of  this  were  often  unseemly, 
as  the  effects  of  clanship  generally  are  upon 
all  occasions  where  they  can  show  themselves; 
and  the  committing  of  the  remains  of  a  man — 
especially  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  distinc- 
tion— to  the  dust,  was  but  too  often  followed 
by  riot  and  debauchery,  serious  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  not  unfrequently  maiming,  and  even 
loss  of  life.  In  the  lowland  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  baneful  influence  of  clanship  in  setting 
man  against  man,  from  mere  difference  of  name, 
and  often  on  account  of  quarrels  the  original 
parties  to  which  had  been  mouldering  in  their 
graves  for  several  generations,  did  not  extend, 
the  funerals  were,  and  we  believe  still  are,  of 
much  more  sober  and  becoming  character,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the 
rural  districts  only  that  we  can  obtain  correct 
information  respecting  the  original  and  native 
character  and  hsibits  of  the  people  of  any  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities,  especially 
commercial  ones,  are  cosmopolites ;  and  except- 
ing difference  of  language,  and  some  local  pecu- 
liarities which  are  found  in  every  place,  a  trader 
soon  finds  himself  at  home  in  trading  society,  all 
the  world  over. 

In  the  rural  districts,  the  differences  are  much 
greater;  and  if  the  people  have  been  resident 
for  a  series  of  generations,  they  take  a  character 
from  their  country  so  marked  and  decided,  that 
they  are  easily  distinguished  wherever  they  may 
go.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  Scotch- 
men, whether  highland  or  lowland,  though,  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  longer  abolition  of 
clanship  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  lowland 
character  in  the  rural  districts  is,  or  at  least  was, 
not  long  ago,  the  more  complete  and  permanent 
of  the  two.  As  it  was  in  the  lowlands  that  the 
Scottish  people  held  fast  by  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  faith,  and  ratified  and  sealed  the 
"  Covenant "  of  their  God  by  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrdom, so  this  portion  of  their  character,  tested 
as  it  has  been  in  the  furnace  of  the  deepest  a^ 
fliction,  is  much  more  enduring  than  any  other. 
All  the  religious  observances  of  which  we  have 
previously  taken  notice  may  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  this ;  and  as  the  burial  of  the  dead,  though 
unaccompanied  by  any  outward  ceremony  of  « 
8b 
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religious  nature  requiring  the  oiBcial  service  of  a 
minister  of  religion,  is  always  calculated  to  draw 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  attend  it  to  their  own 
latter  end,  there  is  a  sad  solemnity  about  tlw 
silent  mourners  who  attend  at  a  Scottish  funeral, 
which  comes  home  to  the  feelings  with  probably 
as  much  both  of  present  ibree  and  of  lasting 
effect,  as  though  an  audible  service  were  per- 
formed. 

When  a  man,  conspicuous  for  his  infliieDee  or 
his  virtues,  and  especially  wliere  a  fevourite  mi- 
aister  who  has  been  long  endeared  to  his  flock  by 
the  weekly  service,  the  yearly  sacrameDt,  and 
the  frequent  prayer,  admonition,  and  instruction, 
la  borne  to  his  long  home,  the  attendnnce  is  very 
nnmerotts ;  and  if  the  distance  is  not  great,  the 
body  is  borne  by  the  company,  two  or  three  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  bars,  or  "  spokes,"  which 
svpport  the  bier,  while  the  chief  mourner  sup^ 
ports  the  pal),  or  **  roorteloth,"  at  the  head,  the 
second  at  the  feet,  and  four  others  at  the  ahosl* 
ders  and  knees.  These  official  monrnerSk  and 
any  others  who  may  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
chief  mourner,  bear  no  part  of  the  burden ;  the 
gnests  do  that,  and  each  is  anxioos  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  deceased,  by  taking  part  in  this 
last  and  solemn  duty  ta  one  who  has  quitted  for 
ever  the  abodes  and  the  society  of  men  upon  eartk 

Upon  a  devout  and  fueling  heart,  a  procession 
of  this  kind,  as  it  moves  slowly  and  silently 
alon^,  makes  a  very  deep  impression,  for  it  speaks 
^  m  demonstration  of  the  spirit;**  and  such  is  the 
respect  shown  to  such  a  procession,  that  the  by*- 
standcrs  uncover  when  it  passes,  and  the  traveller 
who  meeta  it  in  the  other  direction,  turns  back 
with  it  for  a  little  way.  Hie  moral  eflFect  pro- 
duced by  this  procession  and  the  inhumation 
of  the  body,  which  constitutes  its  closing  and 
most  solemn  scene,  is  by  no  means  of  a  momen* 
tary  nature.  It  is  spontaneous  of  the  people 
themselves — a  plant  In  its  own  native  soil,  as  it 
were;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  more 
homely  m  character  than  the  exotic  which  pro- 
ceeds from  an  eloquent  tongue,  it  partakes  fhr 
more  of  the  amaranth  of  immortality.  By  this 
means,  when  the  good  man  is  borne*  to  his  long 
home,  his  example,  graven  on  the  mind  by  the 
fiineral  and  its  procession,  continues  to  influence 
the  district  while  his  body  is  mouldering  in  the 
dust;  and  the  moral  effects  are  probably  much 
greater  than  any  or  than  all  which  rite,  and 
monument,  and  epitaph,  and  eulogy  could  pro- 
duce. Of  the  rite  we  shall  say  nothing  farther 
than  that,  like  the  inftuence  of  the  sun  and  the 
rain  of  heaven,  it  falls  equally  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good ;  but  the  monument,  the  epitaph,  and 
the  eulogy,  being  merely  human  matters  as  this 
procession  is,  can  be  compared  with  it  upon 
Adrer  grounds,  and  with  more  propriety.  The 
rite  being  equally  and  similarly  performed  to  all, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  difference  of  rank  and 
weidth  may  make  it  more  gorgeous  in  some 


cases,  and  less  so  in  others ;  and  thus  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  may  not,  in  so  far,  tend  to  stifle 
that  store  of  instruction  which  ought  to  come 
from  the  closing  grave.  The  monument,  the 
epitaph,  and  the  eulogy,  have  all  been  vitiated 
by  indiscrimiDnte  application  to  bad  men  as  well 
aa  te  good;  and  aa  all  who  choose  and  can 
aflbrd  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  dead,  can  alao 
alR[>rd  to  buy  credit  far  anch  virtues  as  the  col- 
lection of  the  stonecutter  fonriahes,  the  hwoq- 
menta]  inscription  is  no  index  whatever  to  the 
character  of  him  whom  it  is  intended  te  pe^ 
petnate ;  and  therefbre  tbeve  is  nueh  of  tiutb, 
as  there  also  is  of  coarseness,  in  the  cfithet 
"  sepulchral  Mea,"  which  the  saHrie  moraliBt  ap- 
plies to  those  unfounded  eulepea  upon  the  oi^- 
deserving  which  hut  too  frequently  pellute  the 
walls  of  our  churches,  and  turn  the  consaerattd 
grounds  rato  high  pkces  of  lying  piaan^  ta  Mcb 
of  the  very  woist  of  mankind  as  nay,  dttwigh 
their  siwivktp  relatiiFea  or  repieaeatatives,  he 
aMe  to  pay  for  recordiog  it  there.  Soiae  of 
these  poathuneua  flatleriee  are  se  palpably  bo- 
just,  as  to  cause  great  doubts  whether  bm«8> 
raents  ought  to  be  admitted  witirin  the  wa8i  of 
ehurchea;  and  we  hc^ieve  that,  by  Ae  eadf 
Christians,  and  down  te^  &  pretty  lale  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  they  were  exdudad  from  thoie 
parts  of  the  building  in  which  the  pubKe  offices 
of  religion  were  perfbrmed ;  and  even  as  admitted 
into  the  vestibules,  they  were  eonined  to  •hassea" 
in  the  flat  pavement  of  the  floor,  or  to  reoaaibcirt 
figures  in  niches»  with  simple  inacriptioiis  of  the 
name  and  age  of  the  party,  witf^  a  salutary  es^ 
bortation,  and  oeeasion^y  a  test  of  S^tuie 
The  inscriptions^  and  abo  tbeacttlptersa»ef  nniy 
of  these  monuments,  are  oAe*  of  a  character 
approaching  to  that  of  Uasphemons.  Aagels 
may  be  seen  lifting  to  heaven  the  image  of  a 
man  who,  daring  the  whole  of  hie  sojeora  iqw 
earth,  was  a  most  sealous  servant  of  the  prioce 
of  the  other  extremity  of  the  systeoki  Though 
one  cannot  admire  either  the  spirit  or  the  eipRS' 
sion  of  the  couplet  which  a  well-known  wk  wrote 
upon  the  sculptured  tomb  of  a  man  whose  vices 
had  been  equidly  well  known  throagh  life,  Ae 
occasion  was  worse  than  the  reproof;  aad  the 
moral  of  the  latter  is  as  forcible  aa  the  kngoage 
is  coarse.  The  personage  to  whom  the  momi* 
ment  was  erected  had  never  come  directly  und« 
the  laws  of  his  country  in  a  court  of  justice;  hot 
he  had  owed  this  far  more  to  his  cfaftiticss  and 
wealth  than  to  any  thing  s^proachlng  to  riitue. 
The  device  of  the  monument  was  that  of  a  hu- 
man body  bursting  the  tomb,  smd  coraiag  forth 
at  the  resurrection  to  appear  bcfbre  Ae  tribuaal 
ol  the  final  and  unerring*  Aidge;  and  it  was 
marked  out  with  all  the  effect  wbieb  the  art  of 
the  sculptor  could  giwe  rt.  The  coopM  with 
which  the  wit  inscribed  it  was  as  fellows >— 

*♦  Lie  stilt,  tf  you're  wise, 
y ottll  hv  d— d  if  yro  Mft'^ 
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We  have  menttimed  th«st  GiYesm§tances  mefely 
for  the  eontmst  which  they  afford  to  the  ample 
inhumation  which  is  practised  among  the  rural 
popnlaiion  of  Scotland ;  and  we  feel  quite  sore 
that  any  one  who  reflects  but  for  a  moment  on 
the  matter,  must  admit  that  there  is  far  more 
both  of  propriety  and  of  instruction  in  the  latter. 
For  In  addition  to  the  memento  of  our  own  mor- 
tftHty,  which  the  tight  of  a  funeral  never  fails  to 
produce  hi  the  serious  mind,  the  character  of  the 
party  laid  in  the  dusl  is  the  principal  source  of 
insferactioA  in  the  ceremony,  in  what  manner 
ioe?er  that  ceremony  may  be  performed.  Hence 
the  less  of  pomp  and  circumstance  that  there  is 
to  come  between  those  who  attend  and  that  cha^ 
meter,  the  scene  must  be  the  more  instructive. 
Her  it  the  lemon  by  any  means  a  merely  barren 
or  speculative  one ;  and  that  they  who  knew  him 
m  fife  may  say  a  good  word  over  his  grave,  is 
ht  from  tiM  weakest  of  those  excitements  to  a 
good  life,  of  which  no  man  can  have  too  many. 

In  the  total  disconnexion  between  a  Scottish 
feneral  and  any  ofBeial  doty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Scottish  kirk,  there  is  something  which  ac- 
cords well  with  the  condition  of  the  dead  body 
if  coAtraated  with  it  before  the  immortal  spirit 
takes  its  departure.  While  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  sou)  and  the  body  lasts,  the  compound 
creature,  man,  is  in  a  state  for  being  a  member 
of  the  eharch  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  but  when 
the  soul  has  left  the  body,  and  taken  up  its 
ibode  a»  a  separate  spirit,  neither  soul  nor  body 
can  be  a  member  of  the  visible  church;  and 
therefbre,  though  a  funeral  service  may  be  much 
more  edifying  than  prayers  fbr  the  dead,  yet,  as 
a  rel}gi9ti9  ceteiiiotiy,  it  belongs  to  the  same 
class ;  and  probably  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
it  is  not  admitted  into  the  ritual  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland.  That,  however,  is  a  point  which  does 
not  neceesarily  come  within  our  province,  which 
is  the  simple  statement  of  facts,  rather  than  any 
thing  like  an  inquiry  into  their  causes. 

But  though  the  ministers  of  the  kfa-k  have  no 
faneial  service  to  perform,  they  generally  avail 
themselves  of  the  occasion  of  the  demise  of  any 
person  of  eminence,  by  preaching  a  funeral  ser- 
mon as  soon  after  the  interment  as  possible. 
Such  sermons  are,  in  some  instances,  little  else 
than  mere  displays  of  adulation,  occanonally  ful« 


some,  and  somewhat  out  of  place  i  but  Itavre  ^aa 
other  occaffions  upon  whidi  they  are  highly  in- 
structive  and  very  appropriate,  and  upon  these 
they  afford  some  of  the  best  displays  of  pulpit 
eloquence. 

Of  the  ftrst  of  these  we  may  mention  one  10* 
stance,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  aduW 
tory  school  of  Scottisli  mmkOem-^K  grave  doc 
tor  of  divinity,  equally  remarkable  for  the  sober 
uniformity  of  his  life  and  his  sermons,  resolved 
to  favour  the  world  with  the  cream  of  many 
years  of  his  pulpit  labours,  in  the  diape  of  a 
volume  of  sermons.  His  living  was  in  the  g^ 
and  close  by  the  demesae  of  a  Scottish  earl, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 
time  of  the  reformation  and  the  struggles  of  tha 
kirk  against  episcopacy;  and  the  earl  and  his 
fiimily  held  £Bist  by  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
were  not  only  regular  attendants  at  the  kirk  on 
Sundays  but  had  the  doctor  at  the  mansion  to 
say  grace  upon  such  occasions  as  suited  his  gra- 
tification and  their  own.  Under  such  circum* 
stances,  the  doctor  could  do  no  less  than  dedi- 
cate to  the  countess  that  volume  which  had 
come  into  the  world  after  so  many  mental  throes. 
Accordingly,  he  began  his  dedication  some  time 
about  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  extraor- 
dhiary  tides,  both  of  the  air  and  the  sea,  are 
understood  to  jog  the  concocting  faculties  of 
man  with  more  than  usual  force  and  effect.  Dur- 
ing October,  November,  and  part  of  December, 
the  doctor  toiled  at  his  dedication ;  but  toward 
the  winter  sohtice,  the  countess  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  passed  that  boum  beyond  which 
the  voice  of  the  most  laudatory  dedicator  is  not 
heard.  Just  about  the  winter  solstice  the  doctor 
changed  the  style  of  his  pveliminary  composition 
from  a  dedication  to  a  funeral  sermon,  or  elogy ; 
and  by  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox  it  was 
sent  to  the  printer,  like  Janus,  facing  the  living 
countess  in  the  one  half,  and  the  departed  coun- 
tess in  the  other;  and  thus  it  stands  rubric  to 
the  sermons  to  this  day,  if  a  copy  of  them  haa 
escaped  the  realms  of  oblivion. 

Funeral  sermons,  where  there  was  sterling 
merit  in  the  deceased,  and  the  preacher  is  a 
man  of  sterling  talent,  are  very  different  from 
this,  as  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show ;  but 
the  showing  is  too  long  for  this  paper. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  YOUNO  PUPIL  OF  GRENOBLE. 


They  were  on  the  load  fSrom  Lomure  to 
Vizille.  The  emperor  had  advanced  before  his 
companions,  and  was  slowly  descending  the  side 
of  Laffrey;  he  was  in  deep  meditation.  All 
at  once  he  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
groupe  of  young  children,  who  were  advancing 
towards  him.  He  stopped  bis  hoise,  and  smiling 
tm  their  young  countenances,  which  for  the  most 


port  expressed  the  livelieat  emotion,  he  said, 
**  Who  are  you,  my  children ;  and  what  would 
you  have  with  me  ?  " 

The  children  looked  at  one  another,  then  one 
of  them,  chosen  by  his  companions,  advanced  to 
the  emperor  ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  mild  and  full  of  intelligence.  Napoleon  ex- 
tended hb  band  towards  the  boy,  who  seized  it, 
3  B  2 
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and  kissed  it  with  a  sentiment  of  respect  and 
delight;  he  wished  to  speak,  but  could  only 
utter  unconnected  words  :  **  General  I  Citizen  I 
Sirel'' 

This  was  Barginet  himself,  then  a  pupil  at  the 
Imperial  school  at  Grenoble.  He  is  a  highly 
estimable  young  man,  and  possesses  a  heart  truly 
f^nch.  I  beg  to  repeat  to  him  the  assurance  of 
my  esteem.  He  relates  this  anecdote  with  a 
feeling  which  will  be  shared  by  all  his  country- 
men. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  my 
child,"  said  the  emperor;  "speak  without  fear. 
Do  I  fnghten  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sire»  we  are  not  afraid  of  those  whom 
we  love." 

**  Where  do  you  come  from,  and  what  would 
you  have  ?  " 

"  We  come  from  Grenoble,  sire;  we  were 
pupils  of  the  Imperial  school,  and  hearing  of 
your  return,  my  companions  and  myself  wished 
to  see  you  one  day  sooner,  and  to  assure  you, 
sbe,  that  we  are  ready  to  die  for  you." 

Napoleon  was  highly  affected  at  a  devoted- 
ness  so  entire  and  so  enthusiastic. 

"  In  devoting  yourselves  to  me,"  said  he,  •*  you 
devote  yourselves  to  France.  But  you  are  young, 
my  children,  to  become  soldiers.  Do  your  pa« 
rents  know  of  your  resolution  ?  " 

The  children  looked  at  one  another ;  M.  Bar* 
ginet  answered,  a  little  embarrassed,  "  Sire,  we 
set  out  without  informing  any  one." 

"  That  is  not  right :  our  first  duty  in  society  is 
to  obey  our  parents — ^never  forget  that ;  at  least," 
he  added,  smiling,  "  you  will  never  again  fail  in 
this  duty  on  a  similar  occasion.  But,  come,  fear 
nothing ;  tell  me  what  they  say  of  me  in 
Grenoble," 

This  unexpected  question  produced  on  the 
young  student,  as  he  has  since  informed  me,  the 
effect  of  an  electric  shock.  He  answered,  that 
Grenoble  and  its  neighbourhood  looked  for  him 
with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  love  ;  but  that  the 
people  also  expected  from  him  liberal  institutions, 
peace,  and  the  total  repeal  of  the  droits  reunis — 
taxes  ;  which  were  held  in  utter  detestation  by 
the  French.  Louis  XVIIL,  promised  to  abolish 
them,  and  his  neglect  of  this  promise  was  highly 
injurious  to  him. 

Napoleon  turned  away,  and  did  not  immedi- 
ately reply  ;  at  length  he  said,  "  The  people  are 
right  to  reckon  upon  me.  I  love  them,  and 
wish  them  to  be  happy ;  their  rights  have  been 
outraged  for  the  last  year ;  I  will  repair  this 
evil.  France  has  been  the  most  splendid  empire 
of  the  world— it  shall  be  the  freest." 


At  this  moment,  a  pile  of  buildinp  came  in 
view,  and  Napoleon  inquired  what  they  were. 

"  It  is  the  castle  of  Vizille,  sire,  where,  in 
1 768,  the  estates-general  of  Dauphin^  proclaimed 
liberty." 

Tlie  emperor  then  inquired  particularly  into 
the  history  of  Dauphin^.  This  was  a  charac- 
teristic trait  in  Napoleon ;  he  always  conversed 
with  those  whom  he  met,  on  subjects  on  which 
they  were  best  informed.  And  as  thb  young 
student  might  have  been  expected  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  province 
than  with  any  other  subject,  the  emperor  led  him 
to  speak  on  it.  He  expressed  some  surprise  on 
learning  that  on  this  side  of  Laffrey  ran  the 
road  that  Hannibal  had  passed  over  two  thousand 
years  before.  Hannibal  was  his  hero,  as  is  veil 
known. 

*'  I  will  stop  at  Vizille,  and  pass  the  night 
there,"  said  the  emperor,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

'*  No,  sire ! "  said  the  youth. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  Napoleon,  astonished  at  his 
decided  tone. 

"  Grenoble  is  but  three  leagues  distant,  sire ; 
you  have  enemies  there,  and  should  arrive  to- 
night." 

"  Who  are  my  enemies  at  Grenoble  ?  *  said 
the  emperor,  looking  kindly  on  him. 

'*  I  cannot  name  them,  sire  ;  I  can  only  put 
you  on  your  guard." 

"  How  old  are  you?  and  where  have  you 
been  educated  ?  " 

**  I  am  sixteen,  sire,  and  my  education  is  one 
of  the  benefits  that  I  have  received  from  you.  I 
am  a  public  pupil  of  the  school  of  Grenoble.* 

"  Do  you  understand  mathematics?" 

"  No,  sire." 

"  What  then  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  have  studied  literature  and  history." 

"  Pooh  I  literature  will  not  make  a  general 
officer,  you  must  follow  me  to  Paris,  and  you 
shall  enter  at  St.  Cyr,  or  Fontainebleau." 

"  My  parents  are  too  poor  to  defray  my  ex- 
penses there." 

"  1  will  take  care  of  that :  I  am  your  father 
also  ;  so  that  is  settled.  Adieu  ;  when  we  reach 
Paris  you  must  remind  the  minister  of  war  of  the 
promise  that  I  have  just  made  you." 

This  promise  was  fulfilled :  a  decree  of  the 
1 0th  of  April,  1815,  named  him  as  a  public  pupil 
at  St.  Cyr,  or  Fontainebleau ;  and  a  decision,  dated 
a  few  days  after,  freed  him  from  the  payment  of 
the  fees  required  by  the  regulations."— ifowtr' 
of  the  Duchess  cTAbrantes. 


LONGEVITY. 

'    NoTWitRSTAHDiNo  all  that  has  been  written  I  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  making  the 
x>n  this  subject,  it  may  furly  be  affirmed,  that  |  slightest  approach  to  a  real  rt^Umaie  of  the 
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causes  which  are  productive  of  length  of  years. 
Shallow  empirics,  in  evil  abundance,  have  laid 
down  their  infallible  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  for  the  prolongation  of  life  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age ;  and,  having  sold  their  nostrums 
or  their  books,  and  pocketed  the  money  of  their 
dupes,  have  afforded  the  best  evidence  of  their 
utter  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  by  failing,  in 
their  own  especial  persons,  to  reach  even  the 
average  number  of  years  of  the  human  existence. 

What  most  strongly  and  strikingly  shows  the 
folly  of  laying  down  systematic  rules  for  the 
prolongation  of  life  to  an  old  age  is  this,  that 
among  the  persons  who  are  recorded  to  have 
attained  to  the  greatest  term  of  years,  have  been 
people  of  all  the  varieties  of  rank,  employment, 
and  circumstances.  If  we  insist  upon  invariable 
temperance  as  an  indispensable  requisite  towards 
the  attainment  of  fulness  of  years,  we  are  at 
once  met  by  the  fact  that  Thomas  Parr,  who 
lived  above  a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  in 
early  life  any  thing  but  an  abstemious  or  even 
temperate  man  ;  and  that  Lewis  Comaro,  who 
died  at  a  hundred  years  of  age,  had  reached  the 
half  of  those  years  before  he  ceased  to  be  guilty 
of  such  gross  gluttony  and  irregularity,  that  his 
physicians  anticipated  his  almost  instant  de- 
cease. But  this  objection  we  shall  show  to  be 
rather  specious  tlian  solid.  If  we  insist  upon 
comfort,  regularity,  and  nourishing  though  plain 
diet,  truth  plucks  us  by  the  sleeve,  and  reminds 
us  that  Parr,  and  Jenkins,  whose  age  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  save  one,  depended  for 
their  support  upon  the  charity  which  they  had  to 
encounter  all  weathers  to  solicit,  and  which  was 
not  always  accorded  to  their  solicitation.  Has 
climate  any  specific  and  infallible  influence  in 
the  matter?  In  extreme  cases  it  undoubtedly  has; 
Sierra  Leone  has  no  nonogenarians  even  to 
speak  of,  and  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  the 
sweet  vales  of  Montpelier,  are  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  both  the  air  and  the  soil  which  are  more 
congenial  to  the  human  frame  than  the  marshes 
of  Missolonghi,  or  the  simoom-swept  deserts  of 
the  East.  But  if  any  one  feel  inclined  to  go 
beyond  thb,  and  to  say  that  in  this  or  in  that 
place  the  specific  climate  is  to  be  found  in  which 
man  will  infallibly  inhale  the  principle  of  long 
life,  let  him  only  just  cast  bis  eye  over  the  sub- 
joined table;  let  him  observe  the  diversity  of 
climates  in  which  the  long  livers  there  named 
have  existed. 

Name.  Age.      Place. 

Albuma  Marc 150  Ethiopia. 

Titus  Fullonius  150  Benonia. 

Abraham  Paiba 142  South  Carolina. 

Dumitur  Raduly 140  Transylvania. 

Countess  Desmond  ...   140  Ireland. 
*»  James  Sand 140  Staffordshire. 

Wife  of  ditto 1 20  Ditto. 

Henry  Jenkins 169  Yorkshire. 

Thomas  Parr 152  Shropshire. 


Name.  Age,     Place* 

Francis  Bons ^  121   France. 

A.  Goldsmith 142  Ditto. 

Margaret  Patten  138  Scotland. 

William  Ellis 130  Liverpool. 

Christian  Drakenberg..  146  Norway. 

Richard  Lloyd  138  Wales. 

James  Hayley  112  Cheshire. 

John  Wilson 116  Suffolk. 

Lewis  Comaro 100  Venice. 

Jane  Reeve  103  Essex. 

Marquis  of  Winchester  106  Hampshire. 

Agnes  Milburn*  116  London. 

'A*mere  glance  at  this  table — and  we  could 
have  greatly  extended  it — will  show  more  clearly 
than  any  argument,  that  climate  has  no  specific 
or  infallible  influence  upon  the  duration  of  life, 
excepting  in  extreme  cases;  for,  excepting  the 
extremes,  there  is  included  in  the  tables  of  places 
almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  Venice 
built  literally  in  the  water,  the  mild  warmth  of 
France,  the  fierce  and  biting  blasts  of  Norway, 
have  alike  permitted  longevity.  Jane  Reeve 
lived  to  one  hundred  and  three  in  the  marshy 
county  of  Essex,  and  Hippocrates,  the  great 
physician,  lived  but  to  one  hundred  and  four  in 
the  delicious  island  of  Cos;  Albuma  Marc 
reached  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  sultry  Ethiopia, 
and  Christian  Drakenberg  reached  to  within 
four  years  of  that  age  in  sterile  and  chilly 
Norway. 

Such  contrasts  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
efforts  at  philosophising  upon  the  subject.  But 
thus  much  may  be  assumed  for  certain,  that 
every  temporary  shock  which  health  receives 
does  somewhat  to  impair  the  durability  of  the 
human  frame;  and  that,  consequently,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  every  act  of  intemperance  causes  a 
temporary  derangement  of  health,  we  ought  not 
to  be  tempted  to  intemperance  because  some  in- 
temperate men  have  attained  to  length  of  days ; 
but  to  remember  that — even  were  not  our  mo- 
rality concerned,  as  it  evidently  and  importantly 
is,  in  our  observance  of  the  virtue  of  temperance 
— they  lived  long  not  on  account  of  their  intem- 
perance, but  notwithstanding  it,  and  that  they 
might,  and  most  probably  would,  have  lived 
much  longer  had  they  not  been  guilty  of  the  ex« 
cesses  they  committed. 

The  issues  of  life  and  death,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  primarily  in  the  hands  of  God ;  but  he 
has  given  us  a  free-will  to  choose  between 
secondary  causes;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
whatever  circumstances  or  climate  we  may  be 
placed  in,  tempenmce  in  cUl  things  is,  as  to  health, 
longevity,  and  virtue,  a  very  indispensable  re- 
quisite. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  more  agreeably  conclude 
this  brief  notice  of  the  subject  than  by  quoting 

*  This  weman  htd  borne  many  chUdren,  aa4  afMit  viany 
of  her  yean  in  SU  Luke*8  Workhouse.^-i^|nici  oh  JieaUip 
Chap.  iii. 
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from  a  clever  contemporary  the  reply  of  an 
Italian,  who,  being  aske^  in  his  one  hundred  and 
sixteenth  year  the  means  by  which  he  had 
attained  to  so  advanced  an  age,  replied  with  the 
ready  versification  for  which  the  Italians  are  so 
remarkable : — 

PoTlar  a  %  p^di  aoeooU; 
/«  tetU  §apeUo 
Poekifmneri  m  ctrvtOo,'^ 

Signifying,  if   our  free  translation  may  be 
pardoned  :^ 


«*Wltcii  kimgry,  of  ths  Wtt  I  Mk, 
And  dry  and  warm  I  keep  mj  feet; 
I  tcreen  my  head  from  aun  and  rain, 
And  let  few  caret  perplex  mj  brain* 

Nor  is  the  latter  part  of  this  improvisatised  re- 
cipe either  so  unimportant  or  so  diftcult  as  but 
too  many  persons  may  be  inclined  to  think  it. 
For  scarcely  any  thing  conduces  more  to  health 
of  body  than  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind ;  and 
of  all  the  storms  which  devastate  the  human 
mind,  alas!  how  large  a  m^ority  are  the  conse- 
quences of  human  wickedness  and  human  pei* 
versity!  how  few  Inevitable  or  unameliorable! 


ALLXGORY. 


NiOHT  held  her  raUen  reign :  thick  gathering  clouds 

Obflcared  the  horison'a  face,  and  darknesa  spread 

Her  sable  wiags  o'er  all  the  areh  of  heaven. 

My  way  was  thnragh  a  ragged  wildemeaa, 

With  pits,  and  anares,  and  pierciag  flinta,  and  thorns, 

Thickly  bestrewn.    Awhile  I  wandered  wild 

And  wearily,  for  not  one  glimmering  atar 

Sent  forth  its  feeble  raya.    The  wan  pale  moon 

Was  loat ;  and  all  her  glittering  host  were  gone : 

Though  ever  and  anon  the  tieacherovs  glare 

Of  tgni^fuiwu,  from  surroanding  fens, 

AUared  me  from  my  path,  then  roae  aloft. 

And  vanished  into  air.     'Twaa  a  aad  way, 

A  fearfnl  way,  and  my  poor  trembling  aool 

Was  heart-sick  of  her  jonmey.     I  did  panae, 

And  ponder  oft ;  for  savage  beasts  howled  load* 

And  ravens  croaked,  and  swift  destruction  aeemed 

To  encompaas  me  around ;  nor  knew  I  thence 

Which  way  to  tnm.    At  length  a  meteor  rose. 

Bright  gleaming  in  the  east.    'Twas  Scimc*  called ; 

And  swUt  through  heaven  it  bent  its  fiery  course, 

JUamining  the  thick  embodied  clouds, 

And  gathering  all  around  a  train  of  hght, 

AlluKd  me  to  puraue.     I  foUowed  on 

The  way  it  took ;  and  brighter  it  appeared 

The  nearer  I  approached,  until  my  feet 

Were  wearied  i  and  my  dazsled  eyes  grew  dimi 

And  all  was  darkness.    Then  again  I  stayed, 

And  paused,  and  pondered,  and  did  ruminate 

On  aU  the  way  it  led  me ;  for  I  wished 

To  retrace  my  steps,  but  vainly  strove  to  find 

The  path  by  which  I  came.    At  length  arose 

Another  meteor,  paler  than  the  first. 

And  lovelier  far ;  for  purer  was  its  light, 

And  smoother  seemed  its  course,  'Twas  silvery  white. 

By  mortsb  it  was  called  PhUoiopky; 


And  to  my  eyes  far  mere  alluring  aeemed 

Than  Science — glaring  star.    Again  my  fleet 

Tn  swift  pursuit  careered.     Ita  diosen  track 

Seemed  fair  and  gentle  through  the  firmameat, 

And  easy  'twas  to  trace,  till  ^  at  once 

It  vanished  in  the  clouds,  and  darkness  rsigasd. 

Deep  horrors  seised  my  soul ;  for  now  I  found 

Ob  either  hand  a  mighty  swelling  surge 

Beat  high  against  my  path,  and  heaven's  black  arch 

Muttered  harah  threatenings  of  a  boiateroos  storm. 

I  stood  and  tremUed  ;  pregnant  with  deapair. 

Earth  shook ;  air  groaned*  and  darkneas  blacker  mv; 

Whilst  the  big  waves  beat  o'er  my  feet  as  thoogb 

Intent  to  swallow  me.     My  ancles  smote 

Against  each  other.     Oa  my  knees  I  sunk 

And  breathed  a  fervent  prayer.     Still  hi^ier  raaa 

The  gathering  wavea ;  still  loader  roared  the  stem* 

Deep  broke  Uie  thunder  in  tremendous  peals. 

And  forked  corruscations  shed  their  glare. 

To  show  my  danger  more.     I  ran  and  prayed, 

And  ahrieked,  and  groaned,  aad  did  uplift  ssy  baadi 

In  supplicacion  to  a  throne  of  grace, 

But  seemed  to  lift  in  vain ;  for  still  the  mere 

I  prayed,  the  more  my  furious  foes  pursued 

To  drsg  me  to  destruction ;  till,  frontk  heaven, 

Jehovah*s  mighty  voice  exclaimed,  "  Fear  not, 

Poor  trembler,  thou  art  mine  I  "     I  atood  aaased ; 

For  winds  were  husked,  and  surges  beat  no  more ; 

And  thunders  ceased,  and  lightnings  lost  their  |laR; 

And  o'er  the  heavens  a  blazing  crucifix 

Spread  wide  from  sphere  to  sphere.  O'erpowered  vitb 

love 
I  sunk  upon  my  knees,  and  wept  and  prayed. 
And  praised  my  Great  Redeemer ;  whilst  each  atrial 
In  my  fond  bosom  thrilled  with  rapturous  joy* 

J«  B. 


LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 


ABTICLE  I. 


I  SHOW  not  that  there  is  enrolled  in  the  annals 
of  human  nature  a  more  honoured  name  than 
that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  With  intellectual 
powers  of  the  very  highest  order;  with  unswerv- 
ing integrity  of  mind ;  and  with  opportunities  the 
most  favourable,  he  was  devoted  from  earliest 
infancy  to  the  study  of  theology.  His  character 
alone  would  invest  any  cause  which  he  espoused 
aad  aaaotioned)  with  reapeetability.     Yet  Paine, 


with  his  usual  ill-bred  insolence,  disparages  b<>t^ 
the  man  and  his  writings :  assoclatbg  him  with 
the  impostors  who  got  up  the  fabulous  history  » 
Jesus  Christ,  and  palmed  It  upon  the  world  •!*» 
inspired  record,  with  the  sole  view  of  establishing 
their  own  authority  and  power.  He  styles  the 
apostle, "  that  manufacturer  of  quibbles,  St  Psul : 
and  asserts,  that  "  the  religion  he  taught  i^ 
interlarded  with  quibble,  subterfuge,  and  poOi  ^ 
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toideiicy  oi  wfaicii  w»,  to  mstniot  its  pvofessora 
in  the  practice  of  the  same  arts.** 

That  Pabie  shotild  feel  towards  this  distin- 
guished writer  of  the  New  Testament,  deep- 
rooted  aad  malicious  antipathy,  is  peifecUy 
natural.  The  prince  of  darknasa  cannot  eadme 
the  light :^«<S«n,  I  hate  ^y  beams!"  tuid  the 
"  fottl  missionary  of  foul  sin  *  most  equally  detest 
tbe  moral  glories  of  the  missionary  of  the  cross. 
The  infidel  Paine,  md  the  apostle  Paul,  must 
stand  in  perfiect  and  eternal  contrast.  The  Age 
of  Reason  asserts,  and  it  deals  almost  exclusively 
IB  assertions,  "that  the  Jews  never  credited 
tbe  story  of  Jesus  Christ*  It  was  welcomed 
by  the  Gentile  mythoiogista,  and  by  them  alone.** 
Tin*  is  intended  to  throw  contempt  on  Chris- 
tUnity,  as  if  it  originated  in  pagan  superstition ; 
and  to  call  in  question  its  facts,  by  insinuating 
that  those  who  had  the  beat  opportunity  of  being 
acquainted  with  them,  altogether  rejected  them. 

But  the  hcts  of  tbe  evangelical  history  were 
believed  and  acted  upon  by  a  greai  multitude  of 
the  Jewish  pe^e,  who  liv«d  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence.  They  were  disregarded,  indeed,  by 
the  chief  priests  and  ruleis;  but  this,  so  far  from 
disparaging  their  authenticity,  left  them  to  stand 
ott  thetr  own  nnassisted  evidence.  If  the  govw- 
DOTS,  the  sanhedrim,  and  the  nation  had  espoused 
the  Goq>e],  and  unitedly  exhibited  it  to  the 
world,  as  of  divine  origin,  a  fair  objection  might 
have  l>een  derived  from  this  universal  concur- 
rence, that  it  was  an  ambitious  project  of  the 
Jews,  to  rid  tiiemselves  of  their  burthensome 
ceremonies,  and  by  means  of  a  faith,  to  be  pro- 
pagated through  ail  nations,  to  gain  a  complete 
ascendency  over  the  differant  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Of  such  an  objection  Fsine  would  have 
been  eager  to  ayail  himself. 

The  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  and  their  consequent 
disperaion,  as  they  were  the  subject  of  prophecy 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  cor> 
roborate  the  truth  of  Christianity,  by  an  evidence 
which  comes  home  to  every  man's  senses ;  and 
the  preservation  of  this  people,  in  all  their  di»- 
tinctness  of  character,  through  so  many  ages,  and 
in  all  countries,  is  a  perpetual  miracle,  a  solitary 
anomaly,  in  the  history  of  our  species,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  as  the  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence with  the  general  order  and  economy  of 
human  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  infi- 
delity on  its  own  ground,  by  furnishing  it  with 
'*  tbe  ocular  and  manual  demonstration  "  which 
it  is  so  forward  to  demand,  and  yet  so  reluctant 
to  admit. 

Yet,  though  Christ  was  rejected  by  the  Jewish 
nation  at  large,  he  was  venerated,  adored,  and 
loved,  by  competent  witnesses,  taken  irom  this 
people,  sufficient  in  number  to  satisfy  etery 
inquirer  that  he  existed;  that  Judea  was  the 
scene  of  hh  preaching,  miracles,  and  sufferings ; 
and  that  his  mission  was  divine.  I  hare  ofte 
though^  that  ^  instead  of  diMneting  our  Mto 


tion  by  a  variety  and  multitude  of  evidences, 
facts,  and  circumstances,  we  concentrated  all  our 
powers  of  acute  investigttion  on  some  one,  of 
acknowledged  and  fundamental  importance,  we 
should  best  determine  oox  own  winds,  and  esta^- 
blish  the  faith  of  others. 

I  am  persuaded,  for  instance,  if  infidels  could 
once  assail  with  success  the  character  of  the  apoo- 
tie  Paul — if,  in  reference  to  the  assumed  miracu- 
lous events  in  his  history,  they  could  justly 
allege  against  him  either  imposture  or  enthu* 
siasm,  they  would  inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  th« 
vitals  of  Qiiistianity.  And  if,  on  the  contiary^ 
it  can  be  shown,  that  the  character  of  this  apostlo 
is  unimpeachable ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  sound 
understanding  and  strict  integrity ;  that  he  could 
not  be  imposed  upon,  and  would  not  deceive-^ 
^e  Christian  religion  is  irrelbigably  proved.  If 
we  can  maintain  this  stronghold,  the  citadel  must 
be  secure. 

It  is  true,  the  history  of  this  apostie  is  found 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  except  what  relates 
to  his  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Neroi 
but  we  may  observe,  once  for  all,  that  tile  narra-* 
tiveS  and  biography  of  the  evangelical  records, 
stand  precisely  on  the  same  foundation  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Cflsar,  and  other  works  of  ae-* 
knowledged  authenticity:  that  they  invite  tho 
same  scrutiny,  and  are  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
rules.  An  impartial  inquirer  may,  with  very  little 
labour,  satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  genuineness  and 
truth  of  the  history  and  episttea  of  8t.  Paul.  If 
he  will  only  read  them  attentively,  he  will  soon 
perceive  that  the  history  relates  nothing  but 
facts;  and  that  these  facts  are  corroborated  by 
the  episties;  that  the  undesigned  coincidences 
between  them  are  such  as  no  impostor  could  have 
imagined,  and  no  fiction  has  ever  displayed.  Tho 
narrative  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
evangelist  Luke ;  the  lettetis  by  St.  Paul  him* 
self,  at  distant  intervals,  under  different  circuns 
stances,  and  to  a  variety  of  churches  and  indi- 
viduals. The  former  is  simple  and  artless.  It  it 
not  a  connected  8tory>  but  a  relation  of  import- 
ant  events,  occurring  in  the  life  of  a  man  of 
peculiar  energy,  devoted  to  a  public  cause ;  SAd 
in  defence  of  tiiat  caus^  making  unparalleled  ex- 
ertions, and  enduring  unexampled  sufferings.  It 
is  an  interrupted  journal,  rather  than  a  well  arw 
ranged  series  of  circumstances.  And  with  regard 
to  the  episties.  Dr.  Paley  has  judiciously  ob- 
served, that  "  whether  they  be  genuine  or  spuri- 
ous, every  thing  about  tliem  indicates  that  they 
come  from  the  same  hand.  Tbe  diction,  which  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  imitate,  preserves  Its  re- 
semblance and  peculiarity  throughout  all  the 
epistles.  Numerous  expressions  and  singularities 
of  style,  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  repeated  in  different  epistles ;  and  occur 
in  their  respective  places,  without  the  smallest 
appearance  of  force  or  art.  An  invot? ad  aifi»- 
mentfttioA,  i^uoiit  ohsentitieii  tspttMy  in  th^ 
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order  and  transition  of  thought,  piety,  vehemence, 
affection,  bursts  of  rapture  and  of  unparalleled 
sublimity,  are  properties,  all  or  most  of  them, 
discernible  in  every  letter  of  the  collection." 
The  beautiful  argument  invented  by  Dr.  Paley, 
drawn  from  a  minute,  circuitous,  and  laborious 
collation  of  the  narratives  and  epistles,  proving 
from  the  undesigned  coincidences  between 
them,  the  genuineness  of  the  writings,  and  the 
reality  of  the  transactions,  is  so  perfect  and  con- 
clusive, that  infidelity  has  wisely  suffered  it  to 
stand  unmolested.  It  defies  refutation  ;  and  it 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  "as  another  thread 
added  to  that  complication  of  probabilities  by 
which  the  Christian  history  is  attested."*  If 
there  be  a  deist  in  the  world  who  unites  acute- 
ness  with  candour,  and  quickness  of  perception 
with  patience  of  investigation,  I  entreat  him  to 
study  this  argument,  and  either  to  detect  its 
fallacy,  or  yield  to  its  force.  If  Dr.  Paley  had 
written  no  more  than  the  single  volume  in  which 
this  argument  is  stated  and  conducted,  he  would 
have  merited  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  Christian  church. 

In  this  article,  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit,  first  state  those  cir- 
cumstances in  the  life  of  St  Paul,  previous  to 
his  conversion,  which  illustrate  his  character, 
and  establish  his  claim  to  be  a  competent  and 
acceptable  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  religion 
which  he  so  long  and  strenuously  resisted ;  and, 
secondly,  I  shall  view  his  conversion,  subsequent 
history  and  death,  as  themselves  furnishing  stu- 
pendous and  irresistible  proofs  of  the  divinity  of 
that  religion. 

Saul,  or  as  he  was  afterwards  denominated, 
Paul,  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  He  was 
also  by  birth  a  citizen  of  Rome.  His  father 
was  a  Pharisee,  a  sect  of  peculiar  strictness 
among  the  Jews ;  and  he  was  himself  of  the  same 
persuasion.  His  family  was  eminent  for  its 
piety.  Many  of  his  relatives  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  some  of  them  adopted  this  pro- 
fession before  the  conversion  of  their  illustrious 
kinsman.  It  is  certain  that  the  apostle  in  eariy 
life  was  taught  Grecian  literature;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  attained  this  distinction 
in  his  native  city.  Dr.  Bently  is  of  opinion,  that 
'*  he  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks."  He  studied  the  law,  and  the  traditions 
peculiar  to  his  own  nation,  under  Gamaliel,  a 
celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  at  Jerusalem.  In  this 
study  also  he  was  no  mean  proficient.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  of  great  natural  abilities,  of 
quick  apprehension,  strong  passions,  and  firm  re- 
solution ;  and,  therefore,  qualified  for  signal  ser- 

•  "  Hore  Paulmae,''  or  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  History 
of  St  Paul,  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  epistles  wliich 
"bear  his  name,  wth  the^Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  one 
another,  by  W.  Paley,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 


vice,  as  a  teacher  of  whatever  principles  he  should 
be  induced  to  embrace.     As  an  exemplar  of  Ju- 
daism in  all  its  divine  and  traditionary  obligt- 
tions,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  severe  and 
conscientious  devoteduess.     A  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  was  anxious  not  to  disgrace  bis 
origin ;  of  ''the  strictest  sect  of  his  religion,*  be 
was  resolved  to  stand  first  on  the  list  of  its  sup- 
porters and  advocates.     Imbibing  its  exclosiTe 
spirit,  considering  its  opposers  as  equally  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  imagining  himself  armed 
with   its   tremendous    sanctions,   his   seal  was 
bigotry,  his  bigotry  persecution,  and  persecution 
hurried  him  to  commit  those  atrocities,  a  remem- 
brance of  which  infused  peculiar  bitterness  into 
his  after  repentance.     In  extinguishing  heresies, 
he  began  with  the  extermination  of  heretics.  He 
emblazoned  cruelty  with  divine  glory,  and  sanc- 
tified murder  for  conscience'  sake  as  the  first  vir- 
tue of  religion.      In  this  be  was  no  hypocrite. 
He  was  governed  by  no  private  views.     He  htd 
no  revenge  to  gratify,  no  mere  party  to  serte. 
He  was  neither  a  Paine,  nor  a  Robespierre;  but 
the  victim  of  a  perverted  and  mistaken  sincerity. 
When    he    persecuted,   he   did   it    ignorandj, 
through  unbelief;  he  verily  thought  that  he  ren- 
dered service  to  God  by  immolating  his  crea- 
tures ;  by  torturing  and  murdering  his  unoffend- 
ing offspring,  he  imagined  that  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Universal  Father, 
who  having  made  all  things,  hated  nothing  that 
he   had  made.     This  is  a   crime  we  neitiier 
justify  nor  extenuate.    Judaism  did  not  sanction 
it ;  and  for  it,  Christianity  cannot  be  responsible. 
There  have  been  persecutors  of  every  religion, 
and  of  no  religion.  Deists  are  as  intolerant  as  be- 
sotted pagans  and  mistaken  Christians.    Bigotry  is 
the  sin  of  our  common  nature,  and  nothing  can  era- 
dicate it  but  the  pure  philanthropy  of  the  Gospel 
St.  Paul  was  a  young  man  when  Stephen  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  which  took  place,  according  to 
the  most  accurate  chronologists,  about  the  year 
thirty-six  of  the   Christian  era;    and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  had,  not  long  prior  to  this  event, 
made  his  appearance  in  what  is  called  the  worid. 
Possibly  he  did  not  come  irom  Tarsus  to  Judea, 
till  after  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry.    It 
may  be  likewise  supposed,  that  he  had  not  a 
personal    acquaintance    with    any    of    Christ's 
aposties,  nor  had  seen  any  miracles  performed 
by  them  before  he  became  a  persecutor.     How 
long  he  had  been  in  Judea,  and  under  the  tuition 
of  Gamaliel,  cannot  be  certidnly  determined.  As 
a  student,  his  time  and  attention  would  be  prin- 
cipally  occupied    in    sedentary   inquiries    and 
pursuits;  he  could  therefore  know  but  little  of 
the  affairs  of  Judea  during  hLs  novitiate.     But 
coming  from    the   schools,   animated   with    an 
earnest  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses  and  all  its 
peculiarities,  and  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders; 
and  finding  a  number  of  men,  called  followers 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  spake  of  as 
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the  Mefisiab,  and  rused  from  the  dead,  and 
greater  than  Moses;  he  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, and  thought  he  was  obliged  to  oppose 
them  to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
conceived  of  them  as  the  deluded  followers  of 
an  impostor,  similar  to  others  who  had  frequently 
appeared  in  Judea,  and  therefore  deserving  of  no 
regard  from  the  learned  and  the  wise.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  provoked  at  their  arrogance  and  blas- 
phemy, and  resolved  to  make  them  suffer  the  sad 
consequences  of  his  injurious  zeal.  He  lent  his 
countenance  and  support  to  the  infuriated  multi- 
tude, when  in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous  man- 
ner they  stoned  Stephen.  Unmindful  of  his  rank 
and  station  in  society,  he  haled  both  men  and 
women  to  prison ;  and  so  exceedingly  mad  was 
he  against  the  odious  sect,  that  he  persecuted 
them  even  to  strange  cities.  Though  young,  he 
bad  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and  was 
deemed  by  the  council  and  chief  priests,  suffi- 
ciently discreet,  and  capable  to  lead  forth  and  to 
direct  a  band  of  persecutors,  commissioned  by 
them  to  undertake  a  sanguinary  expedition 
against  the  Christiana  at  Damascus.  Such  was 
Saul,  up  to  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  shall  now  consider  his  character  in  rela- 
tion to  that  wonderful  event,  in  order  to  prove 
that  no  deception  could  have  been  practised 
upon  him»  and  that  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  new  religion  deserves  unhesitating  credit. 
The  causes  which  operated  in  his  mind  against 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  were  such  as  human 
nature  has  never  been  known  to  resist,  without 
the  counteracting  energy  of  superhuman  power. 
Nor  can  we  account  for  their  sudden  vanquish- 
ment  in  the  present  uistance,  on  any  principles 
that  exist  among  men.  In  his  conversion,  the 
apostle  was  either  controlled  by  a  divine  interpo- 
sition, or  he  was  seized  with  insanity.  Rational 
and  mighty  causes  must  have  wrought  the  in- 
stantaneous change  which  he  experienced ;  or  he 
must  have  lost  himself  by  an  amazing  hallucina- 
tion, depriving  him  in  a  moment  of  all  he  ever 
knew,  felt,  or  thought. 

In  the  breast  of  the  apostle,  all  the  influences 
that  form  the  character  and  control  the  destiny 
of  man  combined  to  strengthen  and  mature  his 
enmity  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — Let  us  briefly 
enumerate  them. 

Educated  as  St.  Paul  was,  deeply  versed  in 
profane  and  sacred  literature^  we  may  well 
imagine  what  importance  he  attached  to  a  dis- 
tinction which  placed  him  on  an  equality  with 
Grecian  philosophers  and  Jewish  rabbis.  The 
circle  in  which  he  lived  was  far  removed  from  the 
vulgar.  A  friend  and  companion  of  the  literati 
and  the  most  acute  controversialists  of  his  age, 
it  is  probable  that  intellectual  acquirements 
were  the  object  of  his  fond  pursuit  and  high 
ambition.  Indeed,  he  intimates  that  these  were 
among  the  things  which  before  he  became  a 


Christian,  were  "gain"  to  him,  cf  which  he 
deemed  advantageous;  and  in  these  he  had 
"  whereof  he  might  glory."  But  at  what  a  dis- 
tance did  this  very  circumstance  place  him  from 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity!  Jesus  him- 
self was  the  uneducated  carpenter  of  Nazareth ; 
his  adherents  were  the  most  illiterate  of  the 
people,  simple  men,  fishermen,  the  sons  of 
fishermen.  How  could  the  disciple  of  Plato, 
and  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  endure  to  associate 
himself  with  an  unlettered  sect,  every  where 
spoken  against,  and  held  in  the  most  sovereign 
contempt? 

To  this  we  may  add  another  invincible  barrier, 
which  prevented  his  approaching  the  Gospel  in 
any  other  spirit  than  that  of  unqualified  and 
determined  hostility.  He  was  inflamed  with 
ardent  zeal  for  a  religion  which  he  believed  to  be 
divine,  and  the  subversion  of  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
general  admission  of  Christianity. 

The  religion  which  he  professed,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  devoted  champion,  stood  unrivalled 
among  all  the  systems  which  had  obtained  in  the 
world  for  the  miraculous  grandeur  of  its  intro- 
duction, the  stupendous  wonders  of  its  progress, 
its  sublime  doctrines,  and  its  imposing  rituaU  It 
enshrined  in  its  institutions  all  that  was  venerable 
in  antiquity.  Unveiling  heaven,  it  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  devout  and  prostrate  worshippeES  an 
enthroned  Deity.  It  was  a  religion  which  ad- 
dressed the  understanding,  captivated  the  senses, 
and  excited  the  passions.  The  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  being  was  governed  by  its  agency^  It 
was  the  religion  of  St.  Paul  by  the  accident  of 
burth,  by  the  deliberation  of  choice,  by  the  force 
of  habit.  It  was  identified  with  his  first  thoughts, 
associated  with  his  deepest  feelings,  interwoven 
with  his  fondest  recollections.  It  was  taught 
him  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Its  lessons  were 
impressed  by  the  awful  majesty  of  its  temple,  and 
the  dazzling  glories  which  invested  its  priesthood 
and  its  ordinances.  It  kindled  in  the  genius  of 
the  apostle,  was  illustrated  by  his  learning, 
and  exhibited  in  his  life.  A  religion  of  such  a 
character,  so  taught,  and  so  embraced,  could 
not  but  be  venerated  and  loved.  BesideSb  it 
claimed  an  exclusive  authority;  it  professed  to  be 
the  only  faith  sanctioned  by  heaven ;  it  allowed 
not  of  rivalry  or  competition ;  every  other  sys- 
tem must  be  rejected.  It  disdained  to  share  its 
honours,  and  spurned  with  contempt  a  divided 
throne.  With  what  feelings  then  nuist  the  most 
ardent  friend  of  this  religion  regard  not  a  rival, 
not  a  mere  competitor,  but  an  avowed  opponent, 
which  nothing  less  than  its  complete  abrogation 
could  satisfy  ?  Such  was  the  aspect  with  which 
Christianity  seemed  to  frown  on  Judaism.  The 
mistaken  votaries  of  the  ancient  faith  saw  in  the 
new  opinions  nothing  but  unrelenting  and  deter- 
mined hostility.  Either  Moses  or  Christ,  tbey 
imagined,  must  be  ej^terminated.     And  who.  was 
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dawi?  He  had  wraui^  miracles,  but  the  iiil»> 
tneted  Jevn  ascribed  them  to  Setanio  agency. 
He  kad  taught  a  pure  morality;  but  he  had,  they 
idleged,  only  attempted  to  refine  upon  their  ao- 
credited  code,  and  arrogantly  to  place  hiaaaelf  ia 
tile  chair  of  their  own  lawgiver.  He  had  advanced 
the  loftieat  pretensions  under  a  meamMSs  of 
exterior  tiiat  only  provolied  ridtenle  and  con- 
tempt; and  whatever  glory  might  invest  his 
claims  it  was  extinguished  by  his  untimely  and 
ignominiMts  death.  The  single  fact  of  his  craci- 
Axion,  to  the  mind  of  Saul  of  Tanus,  was  alto- 
gether conclusive  against  the  divinity  of  lus  mi»> 
sion.  It  was  in  vain  tiiea,  to  him,  that  apostles 
pleaded,  and  that  martyrs  died.  He  mocked  thek 
bahbttng;  he  oensented  to  their  dea^.  Probably 
he  would  have  treated  them  with  silent  neglect, 
had  they  not  impiously  opposed  all  that  he 
deemed  sacred.  They  assailed  the  economy  of 
Moses,  and  this  he  regarded  as  the  moat  un- 
pardonable blasphemy.  Moses  was  his  oracle ; 
Jehovah  was  his  God.  Yet  he  nndetitood  not 
the  one,  nor  did  he  rightly  adore  the  other.  He 
equally  mistook  the  nature  and  object  of  Chria- 
tianity,  and  was  tiierefore  a  prejudiced  Jew,  and  a 
most  vindictive  antickristian. 

Another  cause  which  contributod  to  incieaae 
his  opposition  to  the  liaiiig  doctrines  was,  his 
conscientious  virtue  and  unyielding  integrity. 

He  felt  that  lie  was  governed  by  no  sinister 
views.  He  could  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts  for  the  purity  of  his  motives;  he  che- 
rished ati  honest  zeal;  he  valued  himself  on  « 
virtue  founded  on  the  principles  and  ritual  observ- 
ances of  the  true  religion.  His  strict  and  ex- 
emplary deportment  was  the  theme  of  the  aged, 
the  attraction  of  the  young,  and  the  admiration 
of  alL  He  had,  therefore,  no  craving  after  a  more 
opentive  faith,  and  least  of  all  could  he  be 
induced  to  embrace  doctrines  which  were  so 
favourable  to  publicans  and  sinners ;  which  seem- 
ed, in  his  mbtaken  views,  to  level  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the  most 
undeser\nng  of  mankind.  The  pride  of  his 
virtue,  wluch  was  the  canker-worm  at  its  root, 
armed  him  against  the  restorative  system  of  the 
Gospel.  His  very  rigMeousness  was  «  guarantde 
to  the  world  that  he  would  never  condescend  to 
adopt  the  iaith  of  Christ. 

The  patriotism  of  St.  Paul  may  be  considered 
as  another  powerful  influence  to  shield  htm  from 
all  impressioBS  favourable  to  Christianity.  In 
his  view,  the  prosperity  of  his  country  depended 
in  a  great  degree  upon  its  exclusive  religious 
advantages,  upon  its  temple,  its  priesthood,  and 
its  sacrifices.  Christianity  gloried  in  removing 
all  these  characteristic  distinctions ;  it  aimed  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Christ  taught  that  though  aalvation 
was  of  the  Jews,  his  religion  would  introduce  a 
new  era,  in  which  his  faithful  disciples  would  no 
longer  plead  for  the  sanctity  of  placeSt  the  sacrecU 


neas  of  vestments,  or  the  holinem  of  one  nattsa 
in  preference  to  another.  And  though  lus  aps^ 
ties  did  not,  at  first,  imbibe  this  spirit  of  univaF- 
sality,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospd; 
yet  tlie  pious  and  ze^us  Ismelite  perceived  m 
the  ayatom  «  subtle  and  powerful  enemy  to  his 
national  glory.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  from  the  natoral 
ardour  of  his  character,  his  youth,  and  the  pecs* 
Uar  eaecgy  of  his  religious  feeHngs,  was  an  wuo* 
phisticated  and  devoted  patriot.  Of  this  w« 
cannot  doubt,  when  we  consider  that  many  yesn 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  when  hh 
views  were  liberal,  and  his  plnlanthn^  e» 
brnced  the  wh<^  human  race,  the  love  M  tia- 
dred  and  of  country  became  literally  the  sgeaj 
of  his  noble  spirit,  and  he  almost  wished  himself 
aecmnMd  that  his  brethren  might  be  saved.  He 
was  willing  to  be  immolated,  if  the  sacrifice  onghi 
appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  which  was  about  to 
be  poured  forth  on  his  uiriiappy  nation.  Yet 
Christianity  denounced  Judaiam  as  a  religioD, 
that  in  its  rites  and  circumstances  must  yield  to 
a  more  spiritual  worship,  which  waa  no  longer  to 
be  confined  within  the  peculiarities  of  one  people, 
but  to  extond  its  blessings  to  the  whole  humaB 
family.  In  the  progress  and  ultimato  sucoen  of 
tlie  Gospel,  the  apostle  beheld  att  fliat  was 
destructive  of  his  most  fondly  cherished  hopes. 
He  saw  the  star  of  his  country  setting  in  evc^ 
lasting  darkness.  With  what  indignatioo,  theie> 
fore,  must  he  have  regarded  the  sad  onen  of 
national  ruin !  We  do  not  woiKler  that  bis  fatj 
against  the  rising  cause  waa  ungovernable.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  he  persecuted  the  Chri»' 
tians  even  to  strange  cities,  that  he  haled  both 
men  and  women  to  prison,  and  was  exceedingij 
mad  against  them. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  consider  aaotber 
mighty  obstacle  to  the  apostle's  embracing  Chrh- 
tiaoity,  namely,  a  high  and  growing  reputstioa, 
as  a  aealous  opposer  of  the  new  opimons.  He 
was  not  merely  a  Jew  and  a  Pharisee :  he  was 
a  distinguished  and  moat  aealous  ptttLsan  of  hu 
sect.  The  chief  priests  honoured  him  with  thek 
approbation  and  patronage.  HIa  fome  was  spread 
through  all  the  region  of  Judeat  it  had  e?ea 
reached  Damascus.  Christiana  heard  his  nsine 
with  terror  and  dismay.  He  waa  the  prop  to^ 
the  champion  of  the  old  religion;  the  avowed 
and  notorious  exterminator  of  the  new.  In  thb 
sanguumry  undertaking  he  left  his  compeers  at  s 
hopelem  distance  behind  him.  He  breatfaed 
threatening  and  slaughter,  and  made  havoe  of 
the  churehes  with  all  the  m^ignant  rage  of  t 
demon.  And  this  was  the  path  to  honour  and 
to  wealth.  His  country^  gmtitode  awaited  his 
approach,  and  its  rulers  hailed  him  with  the 
most  flattering  commendations.  Thus  he  had 
passed  the  rublcon  in  hia  opposition  to  the  Go^ 
pel.  His  character  was  pledged  to  pciseveranee 
in  the  career  which  he  had  begun.  Enta  to 
relax  IB  his  aeal,  he  well  knew  would  eover  Vm 
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with  disgrace;  but  to  change  sides,  and  to 
defend  the  faith  he  had  laboured  to  destioy, 
would  appear  the  extravagance  of  madness ;  and 
could  not  ful  to  draw  upon  him  universal  exe- 
cration. 

These  ooiuddentions  alone  must  convince 
every  impartial  mind,  that  nothing  less  than 
supernatural  power  could  effect  that  change  in 
SL  Paul  which  we  denominate  his  conversion; 
unless,  indeed,  outward  circumstances  of  resist* 
less  energy,  and  which  have  been  known  to 
operate  the  most  astonishing  moral  revolutions, 
conspired  to  new-model  his  character,  and  alto^ 
gether  to  reverse  the  object  of  his  pursuit  Con- 
trolled by  pleasure,  wealth,  or  fame,  instances 
have  oceurred  in  which  men  have  abandoned 
their  religion,  their  kindred,  and  their  country ; 
in  which,  in  fact,  they  have  consented,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  to  become  exiles  from  themselves. 
Was  St.  Paul  allured  and  determined  by  one  or 
all  of  these?  Were  his  principles  undermined, 
and  the  austerity  of  bis  manners  subdued  in 
bowers  of  wanton  ease,  in  the  voluptuous  paradise 
oC  sensual  and  intoxicating  joy?  Did  Christ!- 
anity  open  to  his  view  her  harems  of  delight,  and 
dazzle  and  bewilder  bis  senses  with  the  blandish- 
ments of  beauty,  and  the  in^iring  pomp  of 
earthly  splendour?  Did  she  present  the  Circean 
cup  to  her  half-yielding  convert,  and  complete  a 
victory  over  his  reason  and  religion,  by  gratifying 
his  appetites,  and  iniaming  his  passions.  She 
allured  by  no  such  rewards,  she  held  forth  no 
such  promises.  To  the  votaries  of  pleasure  her 
aspect  was  grave,  dignified,  and  severe.  If  she 
awakened  the  susceptible  part  of  human  nature, 
it  was  to  pain  and  ^prehension.  To  the  rigid 
morality  of  Judaism  she  added  precepts  of  her 
own,  and  took  from  it  the  solace  of  its  pride ; 
she  demanded  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and 
called  her  disciple  to  incessant  warfare  with  him- 
self. She  brought  the  sincerity  and  the  strength 
of  his  professed  attachment  to  her  cause  to  the 
test  of  cnffetiDg.  Cruciflxion  was  her  goal,  and 
perseeuiion  the  handmaid  that  led  to  it.  Instead 
of  harems,  and  bowers,  and  the  charms  of  beauty, 
rile  presented  racks  and  dungeons,  and  the  grim 
visage  of  the  exeeutiooer.  The  rich  man,  who 
at  that  period  professed  to  be  her  follower,  was 
instantly  deprived  of  his  wealth  by  the  r^McUy 
of  his  cruel  enemies,  or  he  voluntarily  shared  it 
with  his  brethren  in  tribulation.  Property  was 
disregarded  by  those  who  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  who  were  in  daily  expectation  of  mar- 
tyrdom.  And  hosour,  sueh  as  attracts  the  world^i 
ambitioii.  and  Iwr  which  aspiring  mortals  toil,  and 
agonise,  and  die,  Christiamiy  not  only  refused 
to  confer,  bat  she  regarded  it  with  tndiffemoce, 
almost  bordering  en  contempt.  She  taught  her 
votaries  to  renounce  it  with  cheerfiilness,  and  to 
SUMry  only  in  the  Cross.  The  moment  a  man 
|>^came  a  Christian,  he  lost  his  rank  and  station 
ui  Bo^y.    JSf9try  paUi  to  pitfermem  wm  abut 


agamst  him ;  his  name  was  synonymous  with  in- 
&my.  And  this  was  the  case,  not  in  Judea 
alone,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Jews 
and  pagans,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else,  forgot 
all  their  differences,  when  Christians  were  to  be 
hunted,  vilified,  and  murdered.  The  philosophers* 
the  priests,  and  the  people,  were  alike  virulent 
and  hostile.  The  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  the  early  ages,  abundantly  confirms  these 
assertions.  The  life  of  Paul  is  an  evidence  in 
point,  and  establishes  their  truth.  What  in- 
ducement, then,  had  he  to  become  a  Christian? 
He  was  armed  against  Christianity  by  a  com* 
bination  of  mighty  causes  which  could  not  but 
inflame  his  exuuity ;  and  with  this  exmiity  those 
circumstances  which  have  the  greatest  power  over 
the  minds  of  men  were  altogether  in  alliance. 

But  it  may  be  said  the  apostle  was  desirous  of 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  sect, 
imagining  that  his  superior  learning,  talents,  and 
influence  would  render  it  fi>rmidable,  and  per* 
haps  ultimately  triumphant.  To  this  we  reply, 
the  supposition  is  incredible.  It  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  St.  Paul  knew  that  Christ 
was  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  a  cunningly 
devised  fable.  For  if  he  re^ly  believed  in  Christ, 
and  embraced  the  Gospel  as  divine,  he  could  iM>t 
have  entertained  the  views  imputed  to  him.  And 
can  it  for  a  moment  be  eonceived  that  for  the 
sake  of  propping  up  a  falling  imposture  and 
becoming  notorious  as  the  first  disciple  in  the 
school  of  one  who  was  himself  crucified,  and 
whose  followers  were  daily  experiencing  the 
same  doom,  with  every  probability  that  he  could 
achieve  nothing  but  his  own  ruin,  that  a  man 
of  St  Paul's  talents  and  acquirements,  station 
and  character,  would  have  thus  tempted  his  fatet 
He  must  have  relinquished  the  most  substantial 
advantages,  and  on  a  sudden  commenced  villain 
from  the  sheer  love  of  duplicity,  with  no  other 
prospect  before  him  than  that  of  a  violent  and 
disgraceftil  death. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  if  not  a  deceiver 
himself,  might  not  St.  Paul  have  been  the  dupe 
of  imposture?  I  answer,  that  tbb  position  isquit^ 
as  untenable  as  the  last. 

That  in  his  conversion,  the  apostle  was  not  im- 
posed upon  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of  men, 
I  think  is  evident,  from  the  nature  and  circuiD- 
stances  of  that  event,  from. its  immediate  con- 
sequences, firom  the  subsequent  undiminished 
acuteness  of  his  mind,  and  from  the  natural  cai^ 
dour  and  magnanimity  of  his  disposition.  * 

*  In  order  that  the  reader  nuif  have  in  Us  new  the  fuH 
■Dd  particular  narrative  of  tbe  event  under  disoMMon,  I  en- 
treat him  to  read  with  great  care  the  26th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  22d  chapter  of  the  Acts,%om  the 
10th  to  the  end  of  the  16th  verse;  the  12th  and  16th  venes 
of  the  9th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  together  with  part  of 
the  first  ch^ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  beginning  at 
the  11th  verse,  and  endii^with  the  16th;  the  3d  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  PhilippiaaB  from  the  4th  to  the  end  of  the 
8th  verse;  1  Tim.  L  12,  18;  2  Cor.  i.;  1  Col  i.  1; 
1  Tim.il;  lGer.xv.0. 
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CATS. 

ARTICLE  T. 


Ir  ever  there  U  one  hour  in  the  whole  twenty* 
four  in  which  cats  combine  in  themselves  all  the 
"  horribly  disagreeable  "  that  attaches  to  nuisance 
and  abomination,  it  is  most  assuredly  in  that 
hour 

•*  When  WMfy  mortals  seek  repose/* 

and  all  "  the  brute  creation  **  is  as  "  dead  asleep" 
as  door-nails,  cats  alone  excepted.  Their  meet- 
ings, their  conferences,  their  disputes,  their  argu- 
ments, their  love-feasts  and  their  quaneb,  are  all 
arranged  in  that  *'  witching  hour  "  when  the  wide 
dark  world  is,  as  Wordsworth  has  it, 

"  Quiet  as  a  nun— breathless  with  adoration.** 

The  following  descriptive  account  of  one  of 
these  unholy  night-watches  is  given  by  a  corre- 
spondent, who  was  "  on  the  spot."  He  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  whole  transaction,  and  can  therefore 
"  vouch  for  its  truth." 

A    BATTLE    OF    CATS. 
**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  slates!** 

Miss  Tabitha  having  made  an  assignation  with 
Tom  Tortoiseshell,  the  feline  phenomenon,  they 
two  sit  curmurring,  forgetful  of  mice  and  milk,  of 
all  but  love!  How  meekly  mews  the  demure, 
relapsing  into  that  sweet  under-song — the  purr ! 
and  how  curls  Tom*s  whiskers,  like  those  of  a  Pa- 
shaw !  The  point  of  his  tail,  and  the  point  only,  is 
alive  ;  insidiously  turning  itself,  with  serpent- 
like  seduction,  towards  that  of  Tabitha,  pensive 
as  a  nun.  His  eyes  are  rubies,  hers  emeralds,  as 
they  should  be  ;  his  lightning,  hers  lustre  :  for 
in  her  sight  he  is  the  lord,  and  in  hb  she  is  the 
lady  of  creation. 

"  O  happy  love!  when  love  like  this  is  found ! 

O  heartfelt  raptures  I  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
Vve  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare  : — 
If  earth  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  share. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale.** 

Woman  or  cat,  she  who  hesitates,  is  lost.  But 
Diana,  shining  in  •  heaven,  the  goddess  of  the 
silver  bow,  sees  the  peril  of  poor  Pussy,  and  in- 
terposes her  celestial  aid  to  serve  the  vestal.  An 
enormous  grimalkin,  ahnost  a  wild  cat,  comes 
rattling  along  the  roof,  down  from  the  chimney- 
top,  and  Tom  Tortoiseshell,  leaping  from  love  to 
war,  tackles  to  the  red  rover  in  single  combat — 
sniff,  snuff,  splatter,  squeak,  squall,  caterwaul, 
and  throttle  I 

"  From  the  soft  music  of  tlie  spinning  purr, 

When  no  stiff  hair  disturbs  the  glossy  fur, 

The  whining  wail,  so  piteous  and  so  faint, 

Whtn  throng  the  house  poit  movn  with  long  complaint, 


To  that  unearthly,  throttling  oaterwanl. 
When  feline  legions  storm  Uie  midnight  wsll, 
And  chaunt,  with  short  snuff  and  alternate  hiss, 
The  dismal  song  of  hymeneal  bliss.** 

Over  the  eaves  sweeps  the  airy  hurricane. 
Two  cats  in  one,  like  a  prodigious  monster  with 
eight  legs,  and  a  brace  of  heads  and  tails ;  and 
through  among  the  lines  on  which  clothes  axe 
hanging  in  the  back  green,  and  which  break  the 
fall,  the  dual  number  plays  squelch  on  the  miry 
herbage. 

The  four-story  fall  has  given  them  fresh  fury 
and  more  fiery  life.  What  tails !  Each  as  thick 
as  my  arm,  and  rustling  with  electricity,  like  the 
northeni  streamers.  The  red  rover  is  generally 
uppermost,  but  not  always,  for  Tom  has  him  by 
the  jugular,  like  a  very  bull-dog,  and  his  small, 
sharp,  tiger-teeth,  entangled  in  the  fur,  pierce 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  flesh,  wliile  Tommy 
keeps  tearing  away  at  his  rival,  as  if  he  would 
eat  his  way  into  his  windpipe.  Heavier  than 
Tom  Tortoiseshell  is  the  red  rover  by  a  good 
many  pounds ;  but  what  is  weight  to  elasticity— 
what  is  body  to  soul  ?  In  the  long  tussle,  the 
hero  ever  vanquishes  the  ruffian. 

Cats*  heads  are  seen  peering  over  the  tops  of 
walls,  and  then  their  lengthening  bodies,  ninning 
crouchingly  along  the  coping-stones,  with  pricked- 
up  ears  and  glaring  eyes,  all  attracted  towards 
one  common  centre — the  back-green  of  the  in- 
extinguishable battle.  Some  dropping,  and  some 
leaping  down,  from  all  altitudes ;  lo !  a  general 
melee  I  For  Tabitha,  having  through  a  skylight 
forced  her  way  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the 
kitchen  window  into  the  back  area,  is  sitting 
pensively  on  the  steps  ; 

**  And,  Uke  another  Helen,  fires  another  Troy  !** 

Detachments  come  wheeling  into  the  field  of 
battle  from  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable 
quarters ;  and  you  now  see  before  you  all  the 
cats  in  Edinburgh,  Stockbridge,  and  the  suburbs. 
Up  fly  a  thousand  windows  from  ground-flat  to 
attic,  and  what  an  exhibition  of  nightcaps !  Here 
elderly  gentlemen,  apparently  in  their  shirts,  with 
head  night-gear  from  Kilmarnock,  worthy  of 
Tappitomy's  self;  behind  them  thebr  wives, 
grandmothers,  at  the  least,  poking  their  white 
frices,  like  those  of  sheeted  corpses,  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  fathers  of  their  numerous  pro- 
geny ;  there  chariest  maids,  prodigal  enough  to 
unveil  their  beauties  to  the  moon,  yet,  in  ^eir 
alarm,  folding  the  frills  of  their  chemises  across 
their  bosoms;  and,  lo!  yonder  the  captafai  of 
the  Six  Feet  Club,  with  his  gigantic  shadow, 
frightening  that  pretty  damsel  back  to  her  couch, 
and  till  morning  haunting  her  troubled  dreams! 
-  Fire!  fireP  •-  Murder  I  murder!"  is  the  ciy; 
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and  there  is  wrath  and  wonderment  at  the  ab-  i 
sence  of  the  police-officers  and  engines.  A  most 
multitudinous  murder  is  in  process  of  perpetra- 
tion there,  but  as  yet  fire  there  is  none  ;  when 
lo !  and  hark !  the  flash  and  peal  of  musketry  ; 
and  then  the  music  of  the  singing  slugs,  slaugh- 
tering the  catti,  while  bouncing  up  into  the  air, 
with  Tommy  Tortoise  clinging  to  his  carcass,  the 
red  rover  yowls  wolfishly  to  the  moon,  and  then 
descending  like  lead  into  the  stone  area,  gives  up 
his  nine  ghosts,  never  to  chew  cheese  more,  and 
dead  as  a  herring.  In  mid-air  the  phenomenon 
had  let  go  his  hold,  and  seeing  it  in  vain  to 
oppose  the  yeomanry,  pursues  Tabitha,  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  all  this  woe,  into  the  coal-cellar, 
and  there,  like  Paris  and  Helen, 

**  Wlien  first  entranced,  in  Confte's  isle  they  lay, 
Lip  pressed  to  lip,  and  breathed  their  loals  away.** 

The  fearless  pair  begin  to  purr  and  play  in  that 


subterranean  paradise,  forgetful  of  the  pile  of  cat- 
corpses  that  in  that  catastrophe  was  heaped  half- 
way up  the  currant-bushes  on  the  walks,  so  indis- 
criminate had  been  the  strages.  All  undreamed 
of  by  them,  the  beauty  of  the  rounded  moon,  now 
hanging  over  the  city,  once  more  steeped  in 
stillness  and  in  sleep !  * 

No  battle  was  ever  more  admirably  described, 
no  field-marshaVs  dispatch  ever  described  the 
onslaught  and  victory  over  an  enemy  with  more 
punctilious  precision  ;  the  rapid  interchange  be- 
tween thought  and  action  is  most  vividly  por- 
trayed ;  Cesar^s  veni,  vidi,  vici,  is  a  fool  to  it, 
begging  the  Roman  generaPs  pardon ;  and  the 
anti-cruelty-to-animal  climax  of  the  slug-slaugh- 
tered cat  chief,  gives  a  most  sanguinary  finish  to 
the  whole  "  afiair,**  and  puts  the  sign  and  seal  of 
"  inimitable  "  to  the  whole.  Ephon. 

*  BlackwoodU  Magazine — '^ Nodes  AmbrosiaiuB,** 


THE  EVENING  OP  A  VILLAGE  FESTIVAL, 


Whilx  our  shrub  walks  darken. 

And  the  atan  yet  bright  aloft, 
SH  we  still  and  hearken 

To  the  music  low  and  soft ; 
By  the  old  oak  yonder, 

Where  we  watch  the  setting  ^nn, 
Listening  to  the  far-off  thunder 

Of  the  multitude  as  one. 

Sit,  my  best  beloved, 

In  the  waving  light ; 
yield  thy  spirit  to  the  teaching 

Of  each  sound  and  sight ; 
While  those  sounds  are  flowing 

To  their  silent  rest. 
While  the  parting  wake  of  sunlight 

Broods  along  the  west. 


Sweeter  'tis  to  hearken 

Than  to  bear  a  part. 
Better  to  look  on  happiness 

Than  carry  a  light  heart ; 
Sweeter  to  walk  on  cloudy  hills. 

With  a  sunny  plain  below, 
Than  to  weary  of  the  brightness 

Where  the  floods  of  sunshine  flow. 

Souls  that  love  each  other 

Join  both  joys  in  one. 
Blest  by  others'  happiness, 

And  nourished  by  their  own. ' 
So  with  quick  reflection, 

Each  its  opposite 
Still  gives  back,  and  multiplies 

To  infinite  delight.  H, . 


THE  SHEPHERD. 


A    FACT. 


NioRT  had  come  and  gone  away  again ;  mean- 
while, a  copious  fall  of  dew  having  washed  dame 
Nature's  face,  she  seemed  more  than  usually 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  healthy.  Aurora  chequered 
the  heavens  in  richest  hues,  and  swept  the  earth 
by  a  gentle  breeze,  as  if  to  awake  each  flower 
and  herb  to  feel  the  mi^c  of  the  scene.  Broad 
rose  the  sun  behind  the  distant  mountains ;  and 
never  did  even  lovely  morning  appear  more  lovely, 
for  every  thing  below  and  above  spoke  only  of 
peace,  beauty,  and  joy. 

As  the  day,  however,  advanced,  these  softer 
enchantments  were  replaced  by  others  more  af- 
fluent but  oppressive:  the  heat  and  the  glare 
grew  intense,  the  atmosphere  became  motionless 
as  death,  and  all  felt  enervated  or  subdued  by 
excess  of  physical  glory.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Wales,  where  the  following  circumstance  oc- 
curred, and  gave  rise  to  the  appended  reflec- 
tions. 


On  the  western  extremity  of  the  hundred  of 
Dewsland,  the  traveller  may  see  a  farm-house 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  whose  base  is 
washed  by  the  little  river  Hew.  Here  it  was 
once  intended  to  erect  a  church  to  the  memory 
of  the  famed  Saint  David ;  but  tradition  tells  us, 
that  repeated  attempts  proved  the  scheme  to  be 
impracticable,  for,  fast  as  the  materials  were  col- 
lected in  the  day,  some  invisible  power  scattered 
them  all  during  the  night.  At  length  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Yeuan  Ddoeth,  who  lived  in 
an  artificial  cave  near  the  summit  of  Treliwyd 
Cam,  where  he  was  known  to  hold  hourly  con- 
verse with  the  mysterious  and  supernatural.  The 
reply  of  the  bard  was,  "  The  stars  can  be  con- 
quered only  by  obedience ;  and  Heaven's  favour- 
ite can  be  honoured  only  by  following  Heaven's 
plans.  Find  out,  then,  the  proper  site;  and 
future  ages,  as  they  rise,  shall  rise  to  bless  you 
and  your  works." 

By  further  instrucUons  of  the  seer,  one  o^ 
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tiNne  gigantk  fltonM  cslM  in  the  pilncipaKty 
"  Sampson's  Qaoiit8,'''--'9pedm«iis  of  whkh  are 
aeon  ait  Stonehenge, — ^waa  placed  on  a  new-made 
ear  of  soMd  oak,  draiwn  by  two  handred  red 
hoifen.  The  proeesakm  moved  on  m  solemn 
pomp,  from  place  to  place,  for  terera!  weefcsi  till 
on  the  first  of  March  it  readied  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley,  where  the  stone  suddenly  leaped 
off  from  the  car,  and  settled  itself  in  the  ground 
in  the  hest  arehitectnral  position.  Here,  there- 
ftwe,  soon  arose  the  gorgeous  cathedfal  of  Mene* 
▼ia,  formerly  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  metro- 
polis of  the  British  church;  but  now,  though 
still  retaining  the  name  of  a  city,  reduced  in 
sliatteved  magniflcenee  to  a  mere  village  left 
"  alone  in  its  glory.*' 

Bat  to  return  to  my  story.  About  two  o'clock, 
P.M.,  an  old  man  was  seen  wending  bis  way  to- 
wards the  fiirm-iioatt  already  mentioned^  His 
crook  and  his  dog  announced  him  to  be  a  shep- 
herd, while  the  benevolence  and  tenderness  that 
marked  his  countenance  beamed  aa  ^edgea  that 
he  would  "  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  gendy  lead  those 
that  are  with  young."  Just  as  be  entered  the 
courtyard,  he  was  met  by  the  iaraier,  when  the 
following  dialogue  commenced  ;— 

Farmer, — "  Well,  James,  and  what  has  brought 
you  here  this  time  o'day?" 

Shepherd, — **  Headach,  master,  headach  ;  I 
can't  stand  this  burning  son ;  so  1  am  hunting 
for  a  little  shade  till  the  twilight." 

JF*. — "  Meantime,  what  have  you  done  with  the 
sheep?" 

^.~0,  sir,  they  are  d«WR  in  rtie  Craigfelt, 
looking  comfortable  enough.  Poor  hinocents! 
I  wouldn't  neglect  them  for  the  world  ;  for  ever 
since  my  father  died,  now  fifty  years,  I  have 
loved  them  all  as  my  own  Iambs." 

F. — "  Yes,  yes,  James,  I  know  all  that,  I  know 
you  love  them,  and  dare  say  they  love  you  too. 
But  you  look  ill ;  so  you'd  better  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  then,  at  break  oC  day,  you  will  be  able 
to  bid  the  lambs  a  '  good  morning.' " 

Tiie  old  man  obeyed,  and  went  to  iest»  only 
first  giving  Hector,  his  faithful  dog,  an  early 
supper.  And  now,  whilst  he  is  supposed  to 
i^ep,  we  may  take  occasion  to  describe  the 
Craigfelt,  where  he  bad  leit  the  fiock. 

To  form  an  accurate  conception  of  this,  the 
reader  is  to  imagine  two  ranges  of  hills  covered 
with  trees,  interspersed  by  stupendous  masses  of 
roek,  meeting  each  other  about  half  a  mile  below 
the  present  site  of  the  city,  so  as  to  form  an 
acute  angle,  leaving  only  a  narrow  outlet  for  the 
river.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  this  scenery  in  fine  weather  ^  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  during  the  floods,  few  places  can 
equal  it  in  giwideur  and  sublimity ;  for  at  such 
times  tfae  watexs  cover  the  whole  valley,  and 
rush  out  at  the  lower  end  with  a  force  that 
aweeps  every  thing  before  them. 


Now,  bowwcr,  all  was  txcfalsltdy  ciIb,  sad 
sleeped  in  sweetest  anenities  and  romance;  the 
birds  poured  forth  their  Uvidieat  melodies,  ss  if 
in  concert  with  the  tinkKiig  hells,  to  soothe  die 
sheep;  and  the  lambs,  in  wooted  gambols, diased 
eaefa  other  round  some  willow  trees  that  feaccd 
a  gurgling  well.  Lanbs !  beantifol  craatures! 
they  always  look  happy;  but  diis  day,  sa  if  the 
butcher's  kmfe  (korre$eo  refkreiu)  had  been  an- 
nihilated for  ever,  they  held  a  ^dal  jubilee  of 
frolicking. 

Soon  after  this,  perhaps  about  fear  o^doek,  a 
small  dark  ^eck  presented  itself  on  the  horizon, 
followed  by  an  enormous  eunwlus  of  meet  omb* 
o«is  appearance.  Then  came  a  full  battalion 
of  clouds,  skirted  by  a  ieeey  little  enigrant 
which  the  weather-wise  oall  **  storm  cap."  The 
cattle  hecaoM  restle»  in  the  Md;  the  4acks 
and  geese  screamed  and  rioted  in  the  pood;  aad 
the  fowls  of  the  yard  shook  and  flapped  their 
wings,  stretched  their  legs,  and  gradually  went 
to  roost;  the  Waivet  of  the  trees  mysteriouslj 
trembled  beneath  some  noiseless  and  viewless 
agency;  while  the  whole  heavens  tept  accumu- 
lating their  auguries  of  dread.  By  this  time, 
the  most  inexperienced  could  have  prophesied 
the  approach  of  a  thonder-alonii,  whei  a  cold 
puff  of  wind,  a  vivid  flash,  and  loud  report,  told 
that  it  was  actually  come.  Large,  heavy  drops 
now  fell  in  thick  succession,  until  at  length,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents. 

The  farmer  then  bethoa^t  himself  of  the 
poor  sheep,  and  saw  that  nnlcas  they  were  imm^ 
diately  removed,  they  would  la&lliUy  be  drowned. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  disturb  ^  oM  shepherd, 
he  sent  half  a  dozen  boys,  with  their  comple- 
ment of  dogs,  to  fetch  them  home.  But  this 
was  no  easy  task,  for  the  plains  were  already  in- 
undated to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 

To  make  the  matter  plainer,  I  must  premise 
that  from  the  Craigfelt  there  was  enly  one  way 
of  egress,  which  lay  close  to  the  shepherd's  but 
Here  tliere  was  a  narrow  passage  over  a  bank, 
leading  to  more  elevated  ground.  The  sheep 
bad  climbed  it  a  thousand  timc8^witiu>ut  aaydi^ 
ficulty ;  but,  strange  to  say»  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  attempt  it  now.  The  men  kept  beating 
and  pushing,  and  the  dogs  acted  their  part  in 
barking  and  biting ;  but  all  waa  of  no  use.  Th^y 
even  dragged  up  several  by  main  force ;  but  in* 
stead  of  the  rest  following  them,  they  ifflm^^* 
ately  jumped  back  to  the  ilock.  There  was, 
however,  no  time  for  consultation  or  retreat,  for 
the  waters  were  rising  higher  and  higher  every 
moment*  and  the  sheep  becoming  proporttooally 
more  timid  and  obstinate. 

Meanwhile  the  uproar  awoke  the  old  n>&i 
whoj  coming  out  into  his  garden  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  exclaimed,  "  Holloa*  here  I  what's  all  this 
rowf* 

The  sheep  saw  him  not,  but  they  heard  bis 
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Toice;  they  argued  that  as  he  was  Mar,  all  mvapt 
he  meant  for  the  hest ;  and  impelled  by  an  uni- 
vecBal  sfkni  of  obedience  and  graikude,  they 
•houted  ''Ba,  ba,  bar  and  struggled  for  the 
ftrst  to  pass.  Thus  is  petsoasion  better  than 
force:  had  they  continued  diffident  only  for  ten 
minntaa  longer,  they  must  all  have  been  lost; 
but  they  i^aeed  confidence  m  their  beseiactor, 


and  by  virtue  of  that  confidence  all  their  lives 
were  saved. 

This  needa  no  coament:  "  And  a  stranger 
they  will  not  folhm,  but  will  flee  firom  him,  for 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.  But  when 
the  good  Shepherd  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep, 
he  goeth  beft»e  them ;  and  the  sheep  follow  him, 
for  they  know  his  Todce."  F.  F. 


REVIEW. 


2!ltf  CbrUimat  LUrary,  Vol,  L  Bir49  and  Flowert, 
and  oiker  Ctnmtty  TMngi,  By  MAmr  Howirr. 
London :  Darton  and  Clark. 

This  is  a  beaotifal  little  book,  whether  we  regard 
its  Itteratore  or  its  embelUalnttenta.  The  former  de- 
pertinent  has  been  coniinea  to  one  whose  name  is  sot 
vdmown  hi  the  walks  of  poetry,  and  who  has  proved 
herself  admirably  fitted  for  the  tatk  assigned  her  by 
tbie  spirited  pvtbliihera.  The  sentiments,  the  tUustra- 
tions,  the  diction,  are  alike  excellent,  and  do  honoor 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  fair  anthorets.  We 
may  venture  feaifessiy  to  predict  gnat  sneeeM  to  the 
aeries  of  pnbHeations  of  which  we  are  hiformed  in  the 
pcelhee  this  Tohime  is  the  first,  if  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  ftithfW  specimen.  The  plates  are  exceedingly 
wen  executed,  and  are  among  the  best  of  wood-engrsr- 
ings  we  have  erer  seen.  To  the  class  of  readers  for 
wbom,  ostensibly,  the  work  has  been  pnMlshed, — the 
yottftg,— it  cannot  ftril  to  be  attractive ;  bnt  persons  of 
a  larger  growth  will  find,  in  this  beantiful  volume, 
much  to  interest  and  to  instruct.  All  who  love  to 
drink  of  the  pmre  and  unadulterated  streams  of  poetry, 
win  here  be  able  to  gratify  their  taste.  We  had 
marked  three  or  four  pieces  for  quotation,  that  our 
readers  might  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of 
die  work,  bnt  can  onty  find  room  for  two.  We  pre- 
sent them  for  their  perusal,  with  a  cordiid  recom- 
mendation to  our  young  friends  to  obtain  the  volume 
whence  they  are  extracted. 

THE  PHEASANT. 

"  The  ttoek^ve  bnUdi  in  the  eld  oak  wood, 
thm  rook  In  the  elm-tree  rean  his  hrood, 
The  OMl  la  a  rttia  deck  hoot  and  etar*. 
Tk#  m»vie  aad  merle  build  every  wkcie; 
But  not  ftir  these  will  we  go  to-day* 
'TIS  the  pheasant  that  luiee  us  hence  away, 
Ihw  beeuMftit  pkeaeant  that  loves  to  ke 
VVkera  tho  youag  gcaen.  Urekea  arv  wavlog  fipss. 

Away  to  the  woods  with  the  sHvery  rind, 
And  tko  emerald  treeeee  aloat  on  the  wind; 
Pes  'tie  Jey  to  to  to  tkoee  sylvan  kowera 
When  aiunmer  ia  riok  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
And  to  see,  *mid  the  growth  of  all  lovely  things, 
The  joyous  pheaeaal  anfold  hie  wioga, 
Ao4  then  cowes  down,  ae  if  to  screen 
Hi*  gorgeous  purple,  gold,  and  greea. 

Tko  stnsms  raa  on  in  muste  low; 

'Twttl  ko  Jay  tagr  tkoir  flowery  hanks  to  go ; 

'Twill  be  Joy  to  some  to  the  calamus  bed*, 

Where  a  broken  root  such  odour  sheds. 

And  to  aoo  how  the  waesv-eedige  upllfls 

JUa  apireo  and  cfowne-~tho  summer's  gKts ; 

To  see  the  loeeestrifo's  purple  spear. 

And  the  wind  through  the  waving  reeds  to  hear. 

Tke»  on  thiough  haaelly  laaoa  awas. 
To  the  light-green  fields  all  clear  of  hay. 
Where,  alDng-  the  tMek  hedge-eMe,  we  greet 
TMl  purple  vetek  and  meadow-sweet; 
Past  old  (hcm-houaa  and  wates-miU. 
Where  the  great  coltsfbot  grows  wild  at  win ; 
Where  the  water  rat  swtma  calm  and  cool, 
Ami  piko  bask  ia  the  deep  miil-|ooK 

So  on  and  away  to  the  mossy  moor, 
Stretching  on  ftr  many  a  mtto  befoce, 
▲  Ihsiftsn  vJM,  whan  all  amuod 
Some  rare  and  beautiful  thing  is  UMiad^ 


Green  mosses  many,  and  sundew  red| 
And  the  eotton-^rush  wtth  Its  plumy  head. 
The  spfay  sweet«gale  loved  so  wril, 
And  golden  wastea  of  the  aspbodet 

Tet  on  and  on,  o'er  the  sprfaigy  moss. 
Wo  kavo  yet  the  bof'ra^  bod  to  eiose ; 
An4  then  a-aigk,  all  skknmosiiit  giw 
To  the  sunny  breexe,  are  the  birch- woods  teen  ;-* 
Than  the  green  birch-wood,  a  lovelier  spot 
U  tiio  seahna  of  Mry-hmd  wae  moCi— 
Aad  tho  pkeasanl  is  thoso, all  lUk,  all  graoo. 
The  loid  of  this  verduzoua  dwelUng-plaee. 

a,  keaotffiil  Mid  I  in  thy  ttsfoly  pride, 
Tkou  wnal  mado  in  a  waato  tf  ieweao  to  hMe, 
And  to  fling  to  the  sua  tho  glorious  hues 
or  thy  rainbow-gold,  thy  greens  and  blues. 
Tee^  brantiiUI  pheaaant,  the  bireh-woodr  bowers, 
Bieh  mmsy-fonaed  leaves,  bright-tteted  Aeepsrs, 
Broad  massec  of  shade,  aad  tko  suashioo  free, 
fn  thy  gorgeous  beauty,  are  meet  for  thee,** 

The  ftillowiag  Unea  ara  f uU  of  iweetnese    ** 

mar  mmsic  is  their  flownig  :  " 

LITTLE  tTRXAMS. 

"  LmLS  streame.  In  Rght  and  shadow, 
Ptowiag  Clmnigk  the  paseare-nMudow ; 
Flowing  by  tke  gxoea  way^aido; 
Through  the  fwest  dim  aad  wide; 
ThrouKh  tho  hanilet  still  and  smsAl ; 
By  the  eottago;  by  the  haU; 
By  tke  ruined  abboy  still; 
Turning,  here  and  there,  a  mill ; 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river, 
Little  streams,  1  love  you  ever ! 

Summer  music  is  their  flowing; 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  growing ; 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all. 
Creatures  innocent  and  small; 
Little  birds  come  down  to  dfink 
Fearlees  on  their  teaiy  brink; 
Moble  trees  beside  them  grow. 
Glooming  them  with  branches  Iow> 
And  between  the  sunshine  glancing. 
In  their  llttlo  waves  is  dancing. 

Little  streams  have  flowers  a  many ; 
Beautiful  and  fair  as  any ; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur-reed; 
Willow-herb  with  cotton-seed; 
Arrow-head  with  eye  of  Jet, 
And  the  water- violet ; 
There  the  flowering  ruah  yon  meet. 
And  the  plumy  meadow-aweet; 
And  In  places  deep  and  stilly, 
Marblc-like— the  water-lily. 

Little  streams,  their  voiees  cheery, 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary, 

Fhtwing  on  from  day  to  day 

Without  stint  and  wkhout  stay. 

In  the  old  times,  pilfirims  drank; 

Here,  upon  their  llowering  bank, 

Here  have  seen,  as  m>w,  pass  by 

Khigflaher  aad  dragon-fly ; 

Those  bright  thiaga  that  hacve  their  dwoUins 

Where  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Down  in  vaUeya  green  end  lowly. 
Murmuring  not  and  gliding  slowly ; 
Vp  in  mountain  hollows  wild. 
Fretting  Kke  a  peevhih  child ; 
Through  tho  hamlel,  where  all  day 
In  their  waves  the  children  play,— 
Running  west,  or  running  east, 
IMng  good  to  man  and  beast. 
Always  giving,  weary  never, 
Little  stcsams,  I  love  you  vrtx ! " 
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WARD'S  MISCELLANY. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


A  CfTT  or  THB  Plagub. — ^The  following  account, 
fiYen  by  Fuller,  of  a  city  labouring  under  the  borrori 
of  plague,  cannot  be  penued  without  exciting  a  pain- 
fol  interest  on  the  pretent  occasion  : — *'  We  were/' 
•ays  he  in  hit  "  Torktsb  Tour,"  "  closely  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  consulate,  and  all  persons  from 
without  were  as  rigidly  excluded.  The  gate  which 
opened  from  the  court  into  the  street  was  strictly 
closed,  and  the  only  communication  was  through  a 
batch  door  cut  in  it.  The  key  of  this  was  not  in- 
trusted even  to  the  servants.  Each  of  the  company 
took  charge  of  it  in  his  turn  for  a  day ;  and  it  was  his 
business  to  see  that  every  thing  supposed  capsble  of 
communicating  the  contagion  was  duly  purified  before 
it  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the  house.  These  precau- 
tions were,  at  any  rate,  useful,  as  giving  a  feeling  of 
security;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  distinction 
between  such  objects  as  are  called  '  susceptible,'  (to 
use  the  technical  phrase,)  and  such  as  are  not,  is  fre- 
quently arbitrary,  and  that  the  iridex  expurgaioriut 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  is  tinged  by  prejudice 
and  caprice.  Happily  some  of  the  articles  of  most 
frequent  use,  such  as  bread,  iron,  and  wood,  for  exam- 
ple, were  allowed  to  pass  without  suspicion ;  but  meat 
and  all  animal  substances,  and  money  of  every  kind, 
were  thrown,  with  iron  tongs  or  shovels,  into  a  large 
tub,  and  compelled  to  pass  Uirough  the  watery  ordeal. 
Letters,  books,  and  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
purified  by  fire,  or,  at  least,  by  smoke,  being  placed 
on  a  sort  of  chafing-dish,  and  fumigated  with  a  com- 
pound of  drugs  which  is  any  thing  but  aromatic ;  and 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  affix  a  signature  to  any 
document,  a  plate  of  glass  b  introduced  between  the 
paper  and  the  hand  of  the  writer.  The  cats,  who  in 
their  nocturnal  rambles  are  supposed  to  carry  with 
them  the  seeds  of  contagion,  are  condemned  to  indis- 
criminate slaughter  whenever  they  are  seen  creeping 
along  the  walls  or  on  the  housetops ;  and  when  terror 
is  at  its  height,  even  the  fliea  are  objects  of  alarm,  and 
the  sports  of  Domitian  are  revived.'' 


Anecdote  op  Napoleon. — In  tiie  "TaUe-Talk 
of  Cambaceres,"  published  in  Paris,  there  is  an  anec- 
dote of  Napoleon,  which  we  shall  extract ;  it  is  rdated 
by  Cambaoeres,  and  is  an  account  of  his  interview 
with  that  extraordinary  man.  At  the  end  of  1794, 
Anbry,  then  the  president  of  the  war  eommittee,  wu 
jealous  of  General  Bonaparte,  and,  on  some  oecaaoD, 
reproached  him  with  being  young.  "  People  soon  get 
old  in  the  battle  field,"  replied  Napoleon ;  "  and  I  tm 
just  come  from  it."  Aubry  soon  after  preferred  a 
charge  of  insubordination  against  the  too  yoathfnl 
general ;  and  Cambaoeres,  as  a  matter  of  oourK,Bigiied 
his  dismissal.  We  relate  the  sequel  in  Cambacerei' 
own  words  :  "  A  few  days  after,  a  person  knocked  at 
my  door  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  enter- 
ing, I  beheld  a  short,  slim,  sallow-faced  young  mas, 
not  over-nice  in  his  toilet.  His  hair  was  smoothed 
down,  and  hanging  in  dog's  ears,  which  was  thea  the 
fashion.  His  dress  was  after  his  own  fashioa:  Uf 
boots  too  short,  his  coat  too  long,  his  cravat  rumpled, 
and  his  hat  gave  evidence  of  long  service,  fiat  amid 
this  strangeness  of  appearance  and  attire,  I  conld  not 
but  notice  a  small  white  hand  exquisitely  formed;  i 
mouth  beautiful,  especially  when  animated  by  a  nik 
of  benevolence  or  irony ;  and  then  his  eyes  I  they  veie 
those  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle — two  perpetual  flashes 
of  lightning — mild,  terrible,  interrogative,  confiding, 
and  expressing  the  sublime  feelings  of  genius  and  mag- 
nanimity. He  had  the  appearance  of  a  king  under  the 
disguise  of  a  poor  suitor ;  or,  more  correctly  speakiag, 
of  Jupiter  reiady  to  viait  Philemon  and  Bands.  Hk 
voice  was  full,  sonorous,  and  -vibrating ;  it  agitated 
the  heart.  His  gestures  were  easy,  simple,  and  ooble, 
but  always  commanding.  Intellectual  power  wu  mani- 
fest ;  in  short,  the  fascination  of  this  young  nan  wss 
magical  and  irresistible.  The  moment  he  appeared 
no  one  could  contest  his  being  entitled  to  the  first 
plsce  ;  and  this  was  my  own  feeling.  *  Citixen,'  said 
he,  *  I  am  General  Bonaparte,  whom  you  have  unjostlj 
dismissed.' " 


NATIONAL  CUSTOMS. 


SoTPT. —  During  the  plague  season  the  Coptic 
priests  recite  the  prayers  of  the  dead  over  their  con- 
gregations in  the  churches ;  and  if  any  of  them  die 
between  that  day  and  their  next  meeting,  their  bodies 
are  interred  without  the  prayer  being  repeated. 

Saturday  is  considered  among  modem  Egyptians  as 
so  unfortunate  a  day,  that  it  is  considered  wrong  to 
commence  a  journey,  or  even  to  shave  or  cut  the  nails 
on  it. 

Among  the  singular  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians 
is  one  which  renders  yawning  particularly  obnoxious, 
they  believing  that  the  devil  is  apt  to  leap  into  a 
gaping  mouth. 

Chika.— On  dinner  being  announced,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  a  circular  table,  and  each  provided  with  a 
pair  of  ivory  chop-sticks,  mounted  with  silver,  a  silver 
ladle,  a  small  cup  of  soy,  a  saucer  for  the  bowls  out  of 
which  we  were  to  eat,  and  an  elegant  richly -gilt  silver 
cup,  with  two  handles,  on  a  stand  of  similar  materials. 
This  cup  was  used  for  drinking  sucysung,  the  wine  of 
the  country,  and  did  not  contain  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Chinese  tea-cups.  After  drinking  the  health 
of  one  of  the  party,  it  was  usual  to  turn  the  inside  of 
the  cup  towards  him,  to  show  that  it  was  empty.  The 
wine  was  presented  boilinghot,  and  the  cups  reple- 
nished at  every  remove.  In  addition,  each  European 
was  supplied  with  a  knife  and  fork  and  some  meat. 
The  table  was  laid  out  with  eight  small  dishes  con- 
toining  articles  to  whet  the  appetite,  such  as  cold  dried 
pork,  called  cMit-eAfw,  grated  to  fine  that  it  resem. 


bled  red-coloured  wool,  some  chips  of  dried  aalt-fish 
and  ham,  roast  chicken  cut  into  small  pieces,  shaped 
like  dice,  pig's  tongue,  salt  fish  and  eggs  mixed  op 
with  tar-oil.  These  delicacies  were  eold,  remainiog 
on  the  table  throughout  the  entertainment,  and  wen 
paid  uncommon  attention  to  by  the  Chinese,  at  cTcry 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  removal  of  the 
bowls.  The  dinner  commenced  vrith  a  large  bowl  of 
bird's-uest  soup,  from  which  each  person  helped  him- 
self;  it  was  very  insipid  until  flavoured  with  soy— ths 
necessary  condiments  of  salt  and  pepper  appearing  to 
be  wholly  neglected  in  Chinese  cookery.  The  secoad 
dish  was  shark's-fin  soup  with  balls  of  crab,  followed 
by  divers  others,  amongst  which  was  a  vegetable  soap 
made  from  prepared  sea-weed  from  the  coast  of  Japan. 
This  weed,  which  is  called  "  tayehoy,"  resembled,  is 
its  dried  state,  the  pith  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  qaill« 
but  in  the  soup  the  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  celery. 
There  were  also  in  the  soup  slices  of  3rouDg  bamboo, 
and  roots  of  the  white  water-lily,  each  baring  a  pecu- 
liar and  agreeable  flavour.  After  the  soaps  csme 
stewed  mutton,  but  as  fine  and  tender  as  vennioeUi; 
the  gravy  delicious.  This  was  followed  by  roasted 
pigeons'  eggs,  in  a  very  rich  gravy.  We  foond  it  no 
easy  matter,  however,  to  transfer  these  egg«  from  »* 
bowl  to  our  cups  by  means  of  chopsticks.  The  Chi- 
nese do  not  clean  or  change  their  chopsticks  duxiBg 
dinner  ;  but  each  thrusts  his  own  into  every  ^^  ^ 
helps  himself  throughout  the  reptit.— ^fenM^' 
R99t  India  Magazine. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


Whzn  this  event  happened,  the  subject  of  it 
was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  he  was  not  alone ;  but  in  the  company  of 
men  of  similar  habits  and  professions ;  he  was  the 
inquisitor-general,  and  they  the  subalterns  under 
his  command.  What  took  place  was  at  noon,  and 
in  the  highway.  It  was  not  the  result  of  human 
contrivance  or  ingenuity;  it  was  a  light  in  the 
heavens,  &r  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  so  power- 
ful that  it- struck  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  to 
the  earth.  At  the  skme  moment,  there  was,  to 
the  apprehension  of  his  fellow-travellers,  loud 
thundering ;  but  the  apostle  heard  a  voice  address- 
ing him  by  name.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  spake  to 
him  from  the  unparalleled  and  miraculous  glory ; 
revealed  himself  to  him;  converted  him  to  the 
&ith ;  and  opened  to  him  his  future  employment 
and  destiny. 

On  rising  from  the  ground,  St.  Paul  felt  that 
he  was  blind ;  and  he  was  led  by  his  friends  to 
Damascus,  where  Ananias,  a  Christian,  had 
been  prepared,  by  a  communication  from  heaven, 
to  receive  him,  and  to  restore  hb  sight.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  of  this  event.  They 
were  known  to  several  witnesses;  to  the  perse- 
cuting associates  of  the  apostle;  to  Christians 
and  others  at  Damascus.  This  thing,  as  St.  Paul 
wisely  said,  on  another  occasion,  was  not  done 
in  a  comer.  Now,  what  I  infer  from  all  this,  is, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  substantially  true,  and  if 
its  falsehood  in  any  essential  circumstance  could 
have  been  established,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
rulers  and  chief  priests  of  the  Jews,  who  after- 
wards pursued  the  apostle  with  virulence  and 
malice,  did  not  contradict  and  disprove  the  tale, 
when  it  was  so  often  repeated  by  him  in  the 
defences  which  he  made  of  his  conduct  before 
Felix,  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Nero.  But,  instead 
of  calling  witnesses,  instead  of  meeting  him  on 
the  broad  ground  of  facts,  they  allowed  him,  in 
every  trial,  to  gain  his  cause;  and  contented 
themselves  with  exciting  against  him  popular 
tumult  and  fury.  The  case  was  thoroughly  sifted 
by  friends  and  enemies ;  for  the  Christians  were 
at  first  afraid  to  receive  their  new  ally  ;  and  the 
story  was  so  marvellous,  and  its  effects  so  amazing 
on  the  character  of  the  individual  who  related  it, 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  great  notoriety,  and 
was  so  often  discussed,  that  St.  Paul  appeals  to 
King  Agrippa,  as  possessing  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fact  and  its  principal  circumstances. 
Indeed,  he  declared,  in  open  court,  and  dared 
his  enemies  to  contradict  him  : — **  These  things 
know  all  the  Jews." 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  event  was, 
the  retirement  of  the  apostle  into  Arabia,  for  a 
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few  weeks ;  during  which  time,  it  is  evident,  he 
was  instructed  by  special  revelation,  in  all  the 
mystery  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  for,  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Damascus,  we  are  in- 
formed, **  He  straightway  preached  Christ  in  the 
synagogues,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God."  Now, 
this  is  almost  as  great  a  miracle  as  his  conversion. 
That,  without  the  instructions  of  men,  he  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  Jesus ;  the  whole  compass  of  the  sub- 
lime and  pure  doctrines  which  were  taught  by 
the  other  apostles,  in  their  mutual  connexion, 
and  as  they  illustrate  and  confirm  the  economy 
of  Moses;  that  he  should  possess  all  this  know- 
ledge, and  be  able  readily  to  communicate  it,  not 
only  to  men  already  Christians,  but  to  confound 
the  opposition  of  unbelieving  and  prejudiced 
Jews,  is  altogether  wonderful ;  and  the  conclu* 
sion  is  inevitable,  that  he  was  called  and  qualified 
to  be  an  apostle  by  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  the  Almighty. 

We  may  also  reasonably  conclude,  as  well 
from  the  history,  as  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
apostle's  mind,  that  if  he  had  been  foully  prac- 
tised upon  by  deception  and  fraud,  that  he  must 
in  the  course'  of  years  have  detected  the  im- 
posture. It  is  not  conceivable,  that  human 
agency  could  have  created  such  scenes  as  took 
place  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  in  the  city 
itself.  But  if,  by  bare  possibility  it  could  be 
imagined,  such  circumstances  might  have  been 
combined,  and  made  to  operate  so  as  to  produce 
a  result  so  mighty  and  complete,  it  is  not  within 
the  wide  range  of  the  possible  to  believe,  that  the 
agents  of  the  plan  could  have  effectually  con- 
cealed themselves  from  the  prying  curiosity  of 
the  world  ;  least  of  all,  that  they  could  have  been 
long  hidden  from  St.  Paul  himself;  for,  as  he  was 
to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  delusion,  his  initiation  into  the  whole  arcana 
became  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  with  what  in- 
dignation would  the  apostle  have  repelled  both 
the  men  and  their  artifices!  How  readily  would 
he  have  returned  to  the  religion  he  had  forsaken  I 
How  eagerly  would  the  chief  priests  and  rulers 
have  received  him  again  into  their  confidence  I 
With  what  honours  would  they  have  rewarded 
him  I  And  what  an  agent  would  he  have  been  to 
expose  the  vile  imposture  which  had  deluded  and 
destroyed  so  many  victims  I 

From  the  natural  candour  and  magnanimity  of 
his  disposition,  we  may  be  convinced  that  he 
would  have  acted  in  this  manner.  In  his  con* 
version,  he  afforded  an  illustrious  example, 
how  entirely  he  could  yield  to  his  convictions. 
He  was  so  candid,  and  so  ready  to  admit  evi- 
dence, when  it  fairiy  came  before  him,  and  ao 
8c 
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great  was  his  love  of  integrity,  that  he  thought 
none  could  be  destitute  of  it,  but  that  all  men 
must  be  willing  to  listen  to  truth,  and  to  obey 
her  dictates.  This  we  perceive  from  what  he 
says,  Acts  xxii.  1 7-2 1  :  "  When  I  was  come 
again  to  Jerusalem,  I  was  in  a  trance,  and  saw 
him  saying  unto  me,  Make  haste  and  get  thee 
quickly  out  of  Jeurusalem ;  for  they  will  not  re- 
ceive thy  testimony  concerning  me.  And  I  said, 
Lord,  they  know,  that  I  imprisoned  and  beat  in 
every  synagogue  those  that  believed  on  thee. 
And  he  said  unto  me.  Depart ;  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles."  He  imagined, 
that  an  account  of  his  conversion,  who  once  was 
so  opposite,  and  the  reasons  of  it.  if  fairly  laid 
before  them,  must  persuade  them.  His  mind, 
then,  was  too  acute  to  be  long  deceived ;  and  his 
dispodtion  too  just  not  to  resent  the  indignity, 
the  moment  he  discovered  it.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  roust  be,  that  the  facts  took  place  pre- 
cisely as  they  are  related  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  infidelity  is  not  easily  to  be  repulsed.  It 
has  another  poisoned  arrow  in  its  quiver,  with 
which  to  assail  the  character  and  testimony  of  St 
Paul.  It  seems,  he  was  a  man  of  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  became  suddenly  an  enthusiastic 
devotee.  In  other  words,  he  was  seized  with  re- 
ligious insanity.  But  how  is  this  charge  sup- 
ported? It  does  not  appear  in  any  part  of  his 
conduct,  nor  can  it  be  proved  from  his  numerous 
epistles. 

Believing  Christianity  to  be  divine,  he  con- 
ferred not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  instantly 
obeyed  its  commands.  He  yielded  implicitly  to 
its  spirit.  It  was  of  little  consequence  to  him 
with  what  contempt  the  world  regarded  him. 
"  What  things  were  gain  to  him,  those  he  counted 
loss  for  Christ."  If  this  was  enthusiasm,  it  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  animated  truth,  the  fire  of  a 
highly  intellectual  spirit  warmed  into  rapture  by 
an  intense  contemplation  of  the  first  fur,  and  the 
first  good. 

Had  St.  Paul's  change  been  the  eflTect  of 
mental  disease,  it  would  have  carried  to  excess 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  direction  to- 
wards which  they  usually  pointed.  If  the  vision 
which  he  saw  in  the  road  to  Damascus  had  been 
the  illusion  of  a  disordered  brain,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  would  have  sanctioned  the  under- 
taking in  which  he  was  engaged.  Mysterious 
and  heavenly  voices  would  have  foretold  the  ex- 
termination of  Christianity,  and  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  he  would  have  viewed  himself  as  the 
accredited  scourge  of  God  upon  the  devoted 
Christians.  His  companions  would  have  wit- 
nessed his  ravings,  and  lamented  the  wreck  of  so 
fine  a  spirit.  But  that  his  enthusiasm  should 
enlist  him  on  the  side  of  the  persecuted  and  dis- 
honoured sect  he  was  commissioned  to  destroy, 
is  an  hallucination  not  to  be  found  among  the 
almost  infinitely  varied  extravagancies  of  human 
insanity. 


Nor  was  the  apostle  Inflated  with  visions  and 
revelations.  He  never  alludes  to  any  thing  super- 
natural in  his  history  but  with  evident  reluctance, 
and  with  the  deepest  humility.  He  never  ruslied 
into  danger,  but  always  avoided  it  when  it  was  in 
his  power,  and  resisted  it  by  every  lawful  means. 
We  discover  in  him  nothing  of  fanatical  and  im- 
posing insolence.  He  studied  the  human  heart, 
and  softened  rather  than  aggravated  the  preju- 
dices he  was  anxious  to  subdue.  Once  be  saved 
his  life  by  a  dexterous  use  of  his  underManding. 
**  There  was  at  Athens  (says  Lord  Lyttleton)  a 
law,  which  made  it  capital  to  introduce  or  teach 
any  new  gods  in  their  state.  Therefore,  when 
Paul  was  preaching  Jesus  and  the  re&unection  to 
the  Athenians,  some  of  them  carried  hioi  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  the  ordinary  judges  of 
criminal  matters,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  religion,  as  having 
broken  this  law  and  being  a  setter  fortli  of 
strange  gods."  Now,  in  this  case,  an  impostor 
would  have  retracted  his  doctrine  to  save  his 
life,  and  an  enthusiast  would  have  lost  his  life, 
without  trying  to  save  it  by  innocent  means.  St. 
Paul  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  he 
availed  himself  of  an  altar  which  he  found  in  the 
city,  inscribed  "To  the  unknown  God,"  and 
pleaded  that  he  did  not  propose  to  them  the 
worship  of  any  new  God,  but  only  explained  to 
them  one  whom  their  government  had  already 
received  :— **  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantlj  wor- 
ship, him  declare  I  unto  you.*  By  this  he 
avoided  the  law,  and  escaped  being  condemned 
by  the  Areopagus,  without  departing  in  Ae  least 
from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  or  violating  the 
honour  of  God.  An  admirable  proof;  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  good  sense  with  which  he  acted, 
and  one  that  shows  there  was  no  mixtore  of 
fanaticism  in  his  religion."  Many  similar  proofe 
to  the  same  effect  might  be  adduced. 

His  letters  furnish  evidence  equally  convincing 
of  "the  soundness  and  sobriety  of  his  judg- 
ment." "  His  caution  in  distinguishing  between 
the  occasional  suggestions  of  inspiration,  and 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  natural  undeistsnd- 
ing,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  human 
enthusiasm.  His  morality  is  every  where  calm, 
pure,  and  rational;  adapted  to  the  oondiUon,  the 
activity,  and  the  business  of  social  life,  and  of  its 
various  relations ;  free  from  the  over-scruputous- 
ness  and  austerities  of  superstitions  and  from 
what  was  more  particularly  to  be  apprehended, 
the  abstractions  of  quietism,  and  the  soarings 
and  extravagancies  of  fanaticiaim.  His  jvdgment 
concerning  a  hesitating  conscience ;  his  opimon 
of  the  moral  indifferency  of  many  actions,  yet  of 
the  prudence  and  even  the  duty  of  compliwce. 
where  non-compliance  would  pioduee  evil  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  observed  lU 
is  as  correct  and  just  as  the  most  liberal^  w 
enlightened  moralist  could  form  at  this  day." 

What  Lord  Lyttlelon  has  rcmtikid  of  the 
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preference  ascribed  by  St.  Paul  to  inward  rec- 
titude of  principle  above  every  other  religious 
accompliahnieiit,  is  very  material  to  our  present 
purpose.  In  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
xiii.  1 — 3,  St.  Paul  has  these  words:  "though  I 
speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing;  and  though  I  bestow  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  chanty,  it 
profitetb  me  nothing."  Is  this  the  language  of 
enthusiasm  ?  Bid  ever  enthusiast  prefer  that 
universal  benevolence  which  comprehendcth  all 
moral  virtues,  and  which,  as  appeareth  by  the 
following  verses,  is  meant  by  charity  here.  Did 
ever  enthusiast,  I  say,  prefer  that  benevolence,  to 
faith  and  to  miracles,  to  those  religious  opinions 
which  he  had  embraced,  and  to  those  super- 
natural graces  and  gifts»  which  he  imagined  he 
had  acquired?  Nay,  even  to  the  merit  of  mar- 
tyrdom! Is  it  not  the  genius  of  enthusiasm,  to 
set  moral  virtues  infinitely  below  the  merit  of 
faith;  and  of  all  moral  virtues,  to  value  that 
least,  which  is  most  particularly  enforced  by  St. 
Paul ;  a  spirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  peace  ? 
Certainly,  neither  the  temper,  nor  the  opinions 
of  a  man,  subject  to  fanatic  delusions,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  passage.  *'  I  see  no  reason,  there- 
fore," subjoins  Dr.  Paley,  "  to  question  the 
integrity  of  his  understanding.  To  call  him  a 
visionary,  because  he  appealed  to  visions ;  or  an 
enthusiast,  because  he  pretended  to  inspiration, 
is  to  take  the  whole  question  for  granted.  It  is 
to  take  for  granted,  that  no  such  visions  or  inspir- 
ations existed.  At  least,  it  is  to  assume,  con- 
trary to  his  own  assertions,  that  he  had  no  other 
proofs  than  these  to  offer  of  his  mission,  or  of  tho 
truth  of  his  relations."  On  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  much  more  might  be  advanced.  I  refer 
the  reader,  who  wishes  to  pursue  it  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, to  Lord  Lyttleton's  valuable  treatise,  "  On 
the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul." 

In  drawing  to  a  close,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary for  me  to  state,  that  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  conversion,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  compre- 
hending a  period  of,  perhaps,  forty  years,  St. 
Paul  never  wavered  in  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  he  then  began  to  espouse.  He  encountered 
all  the  reproach,  and  endured  all  the  suiferings 
which  he  might  have  anticipated  at  his  setting 
out;  and  at  last  sealed  his  testimony  with  his 
blood.  His  own  account  of  his  difficulties  and 
sorrows  is  simple  and  unadorned,  and  must  make 
its  way  to  every  bosom : — 

"  Whereof  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister,  who  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christin  my 
fiesb,  for  his  body*8  sake  which  is  the  church." 


'*  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ, 
we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable." 

"  Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?  I  pro- 
test by  your  rejoicing,  which  I  have  in  Christ 
Jesus,  I  die  daily.  If,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  ad- 
van  tageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not?" 

**  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 

"  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?  (I  speak  as  a 
fool,)  I  am  more:  in  labours  more  abundant,  in 
stripes  above  measure,  in  prison  more  frequent, 
in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews,  five  times  received 
I  forty  stripes  save  one;  thrice  was  I  beaten 
with  rods  ;*  once  was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck ;  a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the 
deep;  in  joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 
in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren:  in 
weariness,  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness." 

"I  think  that  God  bath  set  forth  us  the 
apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for 
we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men.  Even  unto  this  present  hour, 
we  both  hunger  and  thurst,  and  are  naked  and 
are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling  place ; 
and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands;  being 
reviled,  we  bless :  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it : 
being  defamed,  we  intreat :  we  are  made  as  the 
filth  of  the  earth,  and  are  the  off-scouring  of  all 
things  unto  this  day." 

Be  it  remembered,  all  this  suffering  arose  out 
of  a  voluntary  devotedness  to  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Pleasure,  wealth,  and  fame,  would  have 
been  purchased  by  renunciation  and  apostasy. 

But  thus  the  apostle  laboured,  journeyed,  and 
endured,  till  he  obtained  something  like  a  per* 
manent  residence  at  Rome.  He  witnessed  the 
burning  of  the  city,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by 
the  order  of  Nero,  with  many  other  Christians, 
who  were  shamefully  implicated  by  the  detest- 
able tyrant  in  the  guilt  of  having  produced  the 
conflagration. 

During  his  imprisonment,  in  the  constant  ex- 
pectation of  a  dreadful  doom,  he  calmly  wrote  to 
his  youthful  friend  and  beloved  convert  Timothy. 
How  much  of  heavenly  confidence  is  breathed  in 
this  epistle!  Who  can  read  it  without  emotion? 
Who  does  not  venerate  and  love  the  honoured 
and  holy  sufferer?  How  unlike  Paine,  the  infidel, 
who  quarrelled  with  mankind  because  they  were 
insensible  to  his  merits,  and  degraded  himself  to 
be  revenged  on  his  species.  While  the  one  is  all 
vindictive  fury,  denouncing  equally  friends  and 
foes,  we  behold  in  the  other,  the  meekness,  the 
philanthropy,  the  gentleness  of  Christ.  Like  his 
Divine  Master, 
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"  He  loved  tbe  world  that  listed  him, 
Aasaird  by  scandal,  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
Ills  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life; 
And  he  that  foqgfed,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother^s  interest  in  his  heart" 

The  following  is  part  of  his  exquisite  valedic- 
tory address  to  Timothy  : — 

*'  But  watch  thou  in  all  things ;  endure  ai9ic- 
tions ;  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  make  full 
proof  of  thy  ministry.  For  I  am  now  ready  to 
he  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have 
finished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  unto  them  also,  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing." 

Again :  "  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ashamed, 
for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day." 

This  is  a  spirit  which  nothing  but  Christianity 
can  impart ;  which  is  truly  worthy  of  it ;  a  spirit 
which  rises  with  the  difficulties  it  is  destined  to 
encounter;  which  derives  from  another  world 
support  under  the  trials  of  this ;  which  is  intrepid, 
without  being  harsh ;  kind,  amidst  insulting  pro- 
vocations; full  of  hope,  when  threatened  with 
alarming  dangers;  and  most  solicitous  for  the 
happiness  of  others,  when  its  own  is  exposed  to 
the  greatest  peril.  Let  any  man  read  this  epistle 
and  say,  whether  its  writer  can  be  an  impostor  or 
a  fanatic.  Every  one  must  rise  from  the  perusal 
inspired  with  exalted  ideas  of  the  truth  and 
excellency  of  the  Gospel;  convinced  that  it 
loses  nothing  of  its  power,  nothing  of  its  attractive 
influence,  in  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  by  the 
persecutions  and  afflictions  which  they  suffer  for 
its  sake ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes, 
on  this  very  account,  more  endeared  to  them. 
This  is  one  reason  why  Christianity  has  been 
invincible.  Its  enemies  have  been  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  with  mortification  and  shame, 
that  Divine  love  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  has 
been  mightier  than  all  their  enmity;  that,  in 
spite  of  their  united  efforts  to  suppress,  conquer, 
and  destroy  it,  it  is  insuppressible,  victorious,  and 
immortal. 

I  would  not  attach  unreasonable  importance  to 
the  evidence  of  the  apostle*s  sincerity,  as  it  arises 
from  this  second  epistle  to  Tnnothy ;  yet  it  is  due 
to  him  that  it  should  have  its  full  weight,  because 
it  not  only  proves  this  point,  but  brings  into  view 
several  other  considerations  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment. If  he  was  a  deceiver,  it  impeaches  not 
only  his  integrity,  but  his  humanity;  and  this 
last  effort  of  his  mind  exhibits  him  in  undimi- 
nished intellectual  vigour.  He  was  at  this  mo- 
ment as  well  qualified  to  think,  to  compare,  to 
judge,  and  determine,  as  at  any  former  period  of 
his  life.     What  this  epistle  contains,  was  not 


gathered  from  his  lips  during  intervals  from  pain, 
and  when  oppressed  with  extreme  weakness;  he 
wrote  it  with  his  own  hand.  Every  sentence  is 
the  result  of  calm  deliberation.  When  he  said, 
"  I  know  whom  I  have  believed ;  I  am  not 
ashamed ;  I  am  ready  to  be  offered ;"  he  was  not 
hurried,  or  compelled  thus  to  express  himself  by 
the  ardour  of  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  party,  or 
the  workings  of  fanaticism.  Under  the  influence 
of  these,  the  infldel  makes  his  vain  boast  of  infi- 
delity ;  the  zealot  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  his 
church ;  and  the  fanatic  of  his  peculiar  opinions. 
In  that  countenance,  so  full  of  mild  benignity, 
where  the  eye  of  Are  is  softened  by  kindness, 
and  the  fine  expression  of  energy  is  sobered  by 
age,  and  over  which  piety  has  shed  her  holy 
lustre,  we  have  an  assui'ance,  that  what  is 
solemnly  uttered  has  been  deliberately  weighed, 
and  that  sentiments  so  recommended  must  de- 
serve attention. 

The  apostle  seems,  in  this  epistle,  to  have 
summed  up  the  results  of  all  the  most  serioos 
inquiries  of  his  life.    Having  paused,  considered, 
and  taken  a  retrospect  of  all  that  he  had  known, 
heard,  experienced,  and  felt  of  the  truth  of  tbe 
Gospel,  and  .the  worth  of  his  Saviour,  he  exclaims, 
"  I  know  whom  I  have  believed."     Let  this  im- 
pressive and  deliberate  affirmation  of  one  who 
had  spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  Chris- 
tianity, be  set  against  the  flippant  witticisms  and 
hasty  conclusions  of  its  adversaries,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  contrast.     The  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  at  this  moment, 
and  the  person  whom  he  addressedi  give  addi* 
tional  force  to  the  declaration.    He  had  been  for 
some  time  under  close  confinement  at  Rome,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant ;  be 
had  seen  himself  deserted  by  his  friends  in  bis 
greatest  extremity ;  and  had  nothing  before  him 
but  the  certain  prospect  of  being  called  to  suffer 
death  in  the  same  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.     In  this  situation  how  does  he  behave? 
Does  he  seem  to  look  back  with  concern  on  his 
past  conduct,  or  to  regret  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made  of  all  his  worldly  interests?    Can  we  disco- 
ver any  thing  that  betrays  a  secret  consciousness 
of  guilt,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  the  weakness  of 
his  cause?     Nay,  does  he  drop  a  single  expres- 
sion that  can  be  interpreted  as  a  mark  of  fear  or 
discomposure  of  mind,  in  the  apprehension  of 
those  gloomy  scenes  that  lay  before  him?  Sorely 
if  he  had  been  an  impostor,  or  had  entertained 
the  least  doubt  of  the  doctrines  he  taught,  some- 
thing of  this  kind  must  have  escaped  him  when 
writing  to  so  intimate  a  friend,  with  whom  he 
could  intrust  all  the  secrets  of  his  heart     On 
the  contrary,  upon  the  most  calm  and  deliberate 
survey,  he  expresses  an  entire  satisfaction  in  re- 
flecting on  the  part  he  had  acted :  and  earnestly 
recommends  it  to  his  beloved  pupil  to  follow  his 
example  in  maintaining  the  glorious  cause  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  appears,  thronghoQl 
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the  epistle,  to  have  felt  a  strong  inward  convic« 
tion  of  the  truth  of  those  principles  he  had  em- 
braced, and  glories  in  the  sufferings  he  endured 
to  support  them,  triumphing  in  the  full  assur- 
ance of  being  approved  by  his  great  Master,  and 
of  receiving  at  his  hands  a  crown  of  distinguished 
lustre. 

A  behaviour  like  this,  in  one  who  had  so  con- 
siderable a  share  in  establishing  the  Christian 
religion,  and  expected,  in  a  short  time,  to  seal  his 
testimony  to  it  with  his  blood,  must  be  allowed 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  those  facts 
on  which  our  fiftith  depends.  A  consciousness  of 
being  a  deceiver,  in  such  circumstances  could 
not  have  been  so  entirely  concealed ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  of  any  motive  which  could  induce  a 
man  to  persist  in  writing  in  such  a  strain,  at  the 
very  time  he  must  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
Gospel  was  a  fable.  He  was  losing  every  thing 
by  his  Christian  profession,  even  life  itself ;  and 
he  could  not  have  the  most  distant  hope  of  even 
posthumous  renown. 

"Here,  then,**  says  Dr.  Paley,  "we  have  a 
man  of  liberal  attunments,  and  in  other  points 
of  sound  judgment,  who  had  addicted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  Gospel.  We  see  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose,  travelling  from  country 
to  country ;  enduring  every  species  of  hardship ; 
encountering  every  extremity  of  danger ;  assault- 
ed by  the  populace ;  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead ;  expecting, 
wherever  he  oame,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  the  same  dangers ;  yet,  when  driven 
from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next;  spending 
his  whole  time  in  the  employment;  sacrificing 
to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persist- 
ing in  this  course  to  old  age ;  unaltered  by  the 
experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  pre- 
judice, desertion;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want, 
labour,  persecutions ;  unwearied  by  long  confine- 
ment; undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  death — 
such  was  St.  Paul.'* 

Nor  can  I  dismiss  the  subject  without  inferring 
the  amazing  importance  and  infinite  value  of 
Christianity.  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  an  enlarged 
mind.  He  could  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
the  claims  which  the  Gospel  advanced ;  and  he 
no  sooner  became  acquainted  ivith  its  nature, 
than  he  sacrificed  all  on  its  account.  To  promote 
its  success,  he  began  with  poverty  and  ended 
with  martyrdom.  Yet,  amidst  all  that  he  endured, 
and  in  the  very  terrors  of  death,  he  was  happy, 
perfectly  happy;  not  a  wish  ungratified,  and 
every  hope  nearly  realised.  Even  while  nature 
agonised  and  life  expired,  St.  Paul  honoured  his 
principles  by  exhibiting,  in  the  moment  of  trial, 
their  superiority  to  the  last  enemy. 

Every  man  but  the  Christian  must  view,  with 
Apprehensive  dread,  "  the  transit  that  shows  the 
very  soul  revealed  as  it  departs."  Let  the  infidel, 
who  glories  in  his  fancied  strength  of  mind, 
because  he  is  not  governed  by  vulgar  prejudices 


and   superstitious  fear?,  approach   that  sincere 
hour  when  things  begin  to  appear  in  their  true 
light ;  when  the  world  which  had  deceived  him 
is  vanishing  from  his  sight ;  when  he  feels  him- 
self drawing  near  that  eternal  existence  which 
now  assumes  the  air  of  an  awful  reality  ;  and  the 
terrors  of  Divine  justice  impose  a  dreadful  neces- 
sity to  be  honest — Ah!  at  this  moment  can  he 
rest  upon  his  principles?   Vain  principles!  They 
are  swept  away  like  light  and  withered  leaves 
before  the  rising  storm.    Instead  of  that  tranquil 
and  affected  incredulity  with  which  he  formerly 
dismissed  the  duties  of  piety,  or  sneered  at  its 
remonstrances,  he  is  agitated  by  cruel  and  exces- 
sive fears.     His  heart  trembles  and  faints  within 
him  at  the  prospect  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Does  he  any  longer  cavil  at  the  evidences  or 
hesitate  at  the  incredible  doctrines  of  religion? 
Does  he  demand  new  proofs  of  it  before  he  will 
believe  ?     No :  he  believes  and  trembles.     It  is 
not  its  evidences,  but  its  comforts  which  he  re- 
quires.    It  is  not  now  the  question  with  him,  if 
there  be  a  God,    if  there  be  a  future  state  of 
retribution.     These  truths  rush  with  fearful  evi- 
dence upon  his  soul;    and  with  the  trembling 
jailer,  he  exclaims,   "  What   shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?**     He  approaches  the  verge  of  an  eternal 
existence.     The  past  presents  nothing  but  sub- 
jects of  gloomy  and  self-condemning  reflection 
— the  future  offers  nothing  but  a  fearful  over- 
whelming despair.   Ah  I  'tis  an  honest  hour,  that 
tries  to  the  bottom  the  foundation  of  infidelity. 
How  few,  then,  can  stand  the  severe  scrutiny  of 
conscience  or  bear  the  test  of  their  own  reason, 
when   disentangled  from   those    objects   which 
used  to  deceive  it !    Not  one,  perhaps,  of  all  that 
witling   tribe  who  insult  or  cavil  at  a  religion 
which  they  have  never  examined.     When    the 
props  upon  which  his  impiety  had  rested   are 
torn  from  beneath  the  sinner,  by  the  unrelenting 
hand  of  death,  the  wretched  fabric  falls  upon  his 
guilty  head,  and  crushes  him  beneath  the  ruins. 
Is  this  representation  drawn  too  high?    Penitent 
Rochester,  I  appeal  to  the  tears  and  confessions 
of  thy  last  moments!      Was  not  this  the  lan- 
guage of  thy  despair,  ferocious  Blount,  whom  tliy 
miseries  compelled  to  be  thine  own  executioner? 
And  Shaftsbury,   gay  and  mirthful  Shaflsbury! 
so  apprehensive  wert  thou  of  the  impotence  of 
thy  philosophy  to  support  thee  in  this  great  con 
flict,  that  thou  forewamedst  thy  friends  not  to 
receive  as  genuine  any  sentiments  on  religion 
which  thou  mightest  utter  in  the  weakness  of 
nature  during  her  last  struggles.   By  anticipation 
thou  didst  abjure  a  confession  which  thou  wast 
afraid  the  horrors  of  death  might  extort  from 
thee !  Are  not  these  facts  in  the  place  of  volumes  ? 
Do  they  not  speak  to  every  heart,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  him  of  whom  St.  Paul  said,  "  1  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
to  him  against  that  day?"    Who  does  not  shrink 
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from  the  bed  of  death  on  which  the  infidel  di9- 
closes  all  the  miseries  of  his  condition?  Who 
does  not  exclaim,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his?" 

In  conclusion,  may  I  not  observe  that  Chris- 
tianity, 8upported[by  such  evidence,  recommended 
by  such  virtue,  and  imparting  such  felicity,  must 
finally  triumph  over  all  the  opposition  of  the 
world !  The  victory  which  it  obtained  in  the 
person  of  St.  Paul,  is  a  pledge  of  its  future  con- 
quests till  its  empire  shall  be  as  universal  as  the 
necessities  and  the  wretchedness  of  man.  We 
are  not  to  be  perplexed,  deceived,  or  confounded 
by  circumstances.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on 
principles  and  character.  These  are  omnipotent 
oyer  circumstances,  let  them  wear  ever  so  fearful, 
ever  so  formidable  an  aspect. 

I  haye  often  pictured  to  myself  the  amazing 
contrast  between  the  power  of  circumstances  and 
the  weakness  of  Christianity,  as  it  must  have 
appeared  to  a  steady  observer  at  the  time  when 
the  apostle  was  imprisoned  in  a  Roman  dungeon, 
when  all  this  power  was  summoned  to  crush  this 
weakness.  I  have  beheld  the  cruel  and  flagitious 
Nero  on  the  throne  of  the  world,  and  Christianity 
in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most  intrepid  and  fearless 
champions,  bound  in  chains  and  lying  at  the  mercy 
of  the  tyrant.  And  I  have  wondered  to  observe 
"  weak  things  confounding  the  things  which  are 
mighty,  and  base  things,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  and  things  which  are  not,  bringing  to 
nought  things  that  are;*  the  tyrant  conquered 
when  he  believed  that  he  was  glutting  his  ven- 
geance, and  Christianity  obtaining  a  triumph 
when  its  adversaries  were  exulting  over  its 
defeat.  But  my  wonder  has  abated,  when  I  have 
considered  a  contrast  of  another  kind,  not  so 
imposing  in  its  appearance,  but  infinitely  powerful 
and  altogether  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The 
contrast  I  mean  is  a  contrast  of  character,  as  dis- 
tinct from  circumstances.  Character  exalted  and 
sublime,  attracts  voluntary  homage  and  admira- 
tion, while  power  without  character  secures  only 
the  enforced  and  reluctant  obedience  of  slaves. 
Between  the  throne  of  Nero  and  the  dungeon  of 


St.  Paul,  there  appears  almost  an  Infinite  dis- 
tance. On  account  of  their  outward  circum- 
stances, one,  perhaps,  is  envied,  and  the  other 
pitied.  But  remove  these  circumstances,  and 
contrast  the  men.  Each  is  a  fair  representative 
of  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken  to  support. 
Christianity  triumphs  in  the  character  of  its 
apostle,  and  the  world  sinks  into  nothing  with  its 
degraded  and  despicable  master.  Power  shall 
not  always  support  the  authority  of  ignorance, 
effeminacy,  and  vice;  knowledge,  manliness,  and 
virtue  shall  not  for  ever  be  associated  with 
weakness.  It  was  from  the  first  an  unequal  war 
which  the  world  laboured  to  maintain  against  the 
Gospel.  Its  principles,  which  are  from  beneath, 
could  never  prevail  against  those  of  celestial 
origin.  What  was  all  its  might  in  opposition  to 
those  who  were  full  of  the  consciousness  and 
the  power  of  immortality — ^who  were  persuaded 
that  Omnipotence  was  with  them — ^who  could 
repel  the  assaults  of  hell  and  earth  with  a  sub- 
lime confidence,  declaring  their  readiness  to  be 
offered,  knowing  in  whom  they  believed,  and 
intrusting  every  interest  to  His  hands,  who  holds 
the  sceptre  of  universal  government?  Such  a 
spirit  as  this  is  great  and  must  prevail.  It  is  too 
subtle  to  be  wounded  by  the  sword  of  persecu- 
tion, or  to  be  devoured  by  its  fiames.  It  pos- 
sesses an  astonishing  power  of  propagation.  If 
thousands  who  imbibe  it  are  for  this  cause 
hurried  to  the  stake  of  martyrdom,  it  instantly 
takes  possession  of  thousands  more.  In  the  spirit 
and  the  principles  of  the  world,  though  power  is 
engaged  to  defend  them,  there  are  the  seeds  of 
decay.  By  indulgence  and  operation  they  de- 
stroy themselves;  they  carry  with  them  their 
own  antidote  in  the  miseries  whieh  they  inflict ; 
but  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
have  their  birthright  in  futurity.  Wherever  they 
are  known  and  felt,  they  gather  strength  and 
increase.  All  who  embrace  recommend  them, 
and  their  progress  is  marked  with  the  dignity  of 
reason,  the  purity  of  virtue,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  a  solid  and  immortal  felicity. 


There  is  an  ancient  man  who  dwells 

Without  onr  parish  bounds, 
Beyond  the  poplar  aveuue. 

Across  two  meadow  grounds. 
And  when8oe*er  our  two  small  bells 

To  church  call  merrily, 
Leaning  upon  our  churchyard  gate 

The  old  man  ye  may  see. 

He  is  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 

That  long  have  found  their  rest. 
Each  in  its  proper  dweUing-place, 

Settled  within  his  breast. 
A  form  erect,  a  stately  brow, 

A  set  and  measured  mien. 
The  satisfied  unmoviog  look 

Of  one  who  much  hath  seen. 


THE  OLD  MAN. 

And  once  when  young,  in  care  of  souls, 

I  watched  a  sick  man's  bed. 
And  willing  half,  and  half  aahamed. 

Lingered,  and  nothing  said: 
That  ancient  man,  in  accents  mild, 

Removed  my  shame  away ; 
**  Listen,"  he  said,  **  the  minister 

Prepares  to  kneel  and  pray." 

These  lines  of  humble  thankfulness 

Will  never  meet  his  eye  ; 
Unknown  that  old  man  means  to  live. 

And  anranembered  die. 
The  forms  of  life  have  severed  ns» 

But  when  that  life  shall  end, 
Fain  would  I  hail  that  reverend  man 

A  father  and  a  friend.  H. 
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VESSELS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


Magnificent  and  large  as  are  some  of  our 
modem  steam  vessels,  they  are  inferior — if  we 
may  judge  from  description — ^both  in  size  and 
splendour,  to  vessels  constructed  by  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syracuse,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  cor- 
responding to  the  immense  proportions  of  their 
sculpture  and  architecture.  Ptolemeus  Philo- 
pater,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a  vessel  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  fifty-six  feet  broad,  seventy- 
two  feet  high  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the 
prow,  but  eighty  to  the  top  of  the  poop.  She 
had  four  helms  of  sixty  feet;  her  largest  oars 
were  fifty-six  feet  long,  with  leaden  handles,  so 
as  to  work  more  easily  by  the  rowers;  she  had 
two  prows,  two  sterns,  seven  rostra  or  beaks, 
successively  rising  and  swelling  out  one  over  the 
other,  the  topmost  one  most  prominent  and 
stately ;  on  the  poop  and  prow  she  had  figures 
of  animals,  not  less  than  eighteen  feet  high ;  all 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  was  beautified  with  a 
delicate  sort  of  painting,  of  a  waxen  colour.  She 
had  four  thousand  rowers;  four  hundred  cabin- 
boys,  or  servants;  marines,  or  sailors  to  do  duty 
on  the  decks,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty ;  with  an  immense  store  of  arms  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  same  prince  built  another  ship,  called 
the  ••  Thalamegus,"  or  bed-chamber  ship,  which 
was  only  used  as  a  pleasure  yacht  for  ssdling  up 
and  down  the  Nile.  She  was  not  so  long  or 
large  as  the  preceding,  but  more  splendid  in  the 
chambers  and  their  furnishings. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  built  an  enormous 
vessel  which  he  intended  for  a  corn-trader.  Her 
length  is  not  given.  She  was  built  at  Syracuse, 
by  a  Corinthian  ship-builder,  and  was  launched 
by  an  apparatus  devised  by  Archimedes.  All 
her  bolts  and  nails  were  of  brass ;  she  had  twenty 
rows  of  oars ;  her  apartments  were  all  paved  with 
neat  square  variegated  tiles,  on  which  was  painted 
all  the  story  of  Homer's  Iliad.  She  had  a  gym- 
nasium with  shady  walks,  on  her  upper  decks ; 
garden-pots  stocked  with  various  plants,  and  nour- 
ished with  limpid  water  that  flowed  circulating 
round  them  in  a  canal  of  lead.  She  had,  here 
and  there  on  deck,  arbours  mantled  with  ivy  and 
vine-branches,  which  flourished  in  full  greenness, 
being  supplied  with  the  principle  of  growth  from 


the  leaden  canal.  She  had  one  chamber  parti- 
cularly splendid,  whose  pavement  was  of  agates 
and  other  precious  stones,  and  whose  panels, 
doors,  and  roofs  were  of  ivory  and  wood  of  the 
thya  tree.  She  had  a  scholasterium,  or  library, 
with  five  couches,  its  roof  arched  into  a  polus  or 
vault,  with  the  stars  embossed.  She  had  a  bath 
with  its  accompaniments,  all  most  magnificent. 
She  had  on  each  side  of  her  deck  ten  stalls 
for  horses,  with  fodder  and  furnishings  for  the 
grooms  and  riders;  a  fishpond  of  lead,  full  of 
fish,  whose  waters  could  be  let  out  or  admitted 
at  pleasure.  She  had  two  towers  on  the  poop, 
two  on  the  prow,  and  four  in  the  middle,  full  of 
armed  men,  that  managed  the  machines  invented 
by  Archimedes,  for  throwing  stones  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  and  arrows  eighteen  feet 
long,  to  the  distance  of  a  furlong.  She  had  three 
masts  and  two  antennae,  or  yards,  that  swung 
with  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  attached.  She 
had  round  the  whole  circuit  of  her  deck  a  ram* 
part  of  iron,  with  iron  crows,  which  took  hold  of 
ships  and  dragged  them  nearer,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  them.  The  tunnels  or  bowls  on 
her  masts  were  of  brass,  with  men  in  each.  She 
had  twelve  anchors.  It  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  find  a  tree  large  and  strong  enough  for  her 
highest  mast.  Great  Britain — an  ominous  cir- 
cumstance for  the  superiority  of  British  oak — ^had 
the  glory  of  bestowing  upon  her  a  sufficient  tree 
for  that  purpose ;  it  was  discovered  amid  the  re* 
cesses  of  Albion's  forests  by  a  swineherd.  What 
is  remarkable  in  the  construction  of  this  gigantic 
vessel  is,  that  her  sentina,  or  sunk,  though  large 
and  deep,  was  emptied  by  one  man,  by  means  of 
a  pump  invented  by  Archimedes.  Hiero,  on 
finding  that  the  Sifracusan  was  too  unwieldy  to 
be  admitted  with  safety  into  the  harbours  of 
Sicily,  made  a  present  of  her  to  Ptolemy,  who 
changed  her  name  to  the  Alexandrian, 

We  may  add,  as  a  panergon  to  this  long  tale 
of  a  ship,  that  Archhnelus,  the  Greek  epigram- 
matist, wrote  a  little  poem  on  the  large  vessel, 
which  was  rewarded  by  Hiero  with  one  thousand 
measures  of  com — a  premium  proportioned,  if 
not  to  the  poem,  at  least  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  theme  celebrated. — Tennant, 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

ARTICLE  I. 
BY  PaOFESSOB  WILSON. 


Moral  philosophy  has  for  its  object  to  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  human  reason  is  able  to  do  so,  the 
law  which  must  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  as 
ft  moral  being.     Inasmuch  as  he  does  not  derive 


this  law  from  any  authority,  but  endeavours  to 
deduce  it  from  principles  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  it  takes  the  name  of  a  science.  There- 
fore, considering  the  object  of  moral  philosophy. 
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(wbtch  is  to  ascertain  the  rule  of  our  living,)  and 
considering  the  method  which  it  pursues,  namely, 
by  the  investigation  of  principles — ^it  may  be  said 
that  the  subject  of  our  studies  may  be  comprised 
in  very  few  words — ^being  denominated  properly, 
the  science  of  human  duhf.  The  first  object, 
therefore,  of  the  moral  inquirer  will  be,  to  find 
those  principles  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
things  on  which  this  law  of  duty  of  which  he 
is  in  search  must  be  grounded.  For  that  purpose 
he  will  have  to  consider  two  subjects  ;  first,  the 
nature  of  the  human  being  which  is  the  subject 
of  such  a  law;  and,  secondly,  the  relations  in 
which  he  is  placed  ;  both  his  nature  and  his  re- 
lations concurring  to  determine  the  character  of 
moral  obligation. 

He  has  first  to  inquire,  then,  in  pursuing  his 
own  studies,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  into  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  being — 
into  his  physical,  into  his  intellectual,  and  into 
his  spiritual  being.  For  this  purpose  he  must 
know  man,  not  ideally,  but  as  he  is.  He  must 
contemplate  him  in  his  highest,  and  also  in  his 
lowest  powers.  He  must  behold  him  as  that 
powerful  being  which  he  is  in  the  midst  of  creation, 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  in  every  part  of  his 
nature,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  in  the  com- 
position of  the  whole.  He  must  endeavour  to 
separate  the  various  parts  of  that  constitution, 
that  he  may  make  each  of  them  the  subject  of 
distinct  contemplation  ;  but,  in  separating  them, 
he  must  never  for  a  moment  forget  that  they  are 
the  indivisible  parts  of  that  complex  aggregate  of 
being  and  of  power,  which  are  so  mysteriously 
united  in  the  living  man.  For,  in  ihe  first  place, 
I  have  said  he  has  a  physical  nature  ;  and  it  is 
the  most  perfect  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  living 
creatures  of  which  he  is  one,  infinitely  as  he  is 
exalted  above  all  the  rest ;  secondly,  I  have  said 
that  he  has  an  intelligence  by  which  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  higher  orders  of  being ;  thirdly, 
he  has  a  moral  nature,  by  which  he  can  commu- 
nicate with  the  Almighty;  fourthly,  he  has  a 
spiritual  essence,  by  which  he  is  immortal  among 
all  celestial  beings.  I  say,  then,  are  not  all  these 
natures  and  powers  to  be  investigated  by  the 
moral  inquirer  ? 

The  highest  created  substance,  (spirit,)  and 
matter,  (the  lowest,)  are  joined  and  even  blended 
together  in  perfect  and  most  beautiful  union. 
Thus,  were  you  to  consider  man  merely  as  a 
part  of  physical  nature,  as  united,  by  that  animal 
being  which  he  shares  with  all  other  living  kinds, 
to  the  material,  you  might  think  him  for  a  mo- 
ment merely  as  the  highest  of  the  animal  kind, 
for  he  has  the  finest  animal  life  ;  he  has  senses 
the  roost  perfect,  and  the  most  perfectly  com- 
bining their  actir  n ;  he  has  the  most  exquisite 
animal  sensibility.  You  might  look  at  him,  then, 
for  a  moment  in  this  separate  condition  ;  but,  in 
the  very  next  moment,  you  would  feel  that  all 
you  had  thus  regarded  as  so  extremely  beautiful  I 


in  itself,  did  but  constitute  the  frame  that  was  to 
be  ennobled  by  a  celestial  intelligence ;  for  all 
these  senses,  so  perfect  in  their  structure,  were 
so  constructed  that  they  might  be  fit  inlets  of 
knowledge  to  that  intelligence  ;  or  the  senability 
that  fills  that  frame,  delighting  and  trembling  as 
it  does  with  pleasure  and  with  pain,  could  not 
otherwise  have  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  given  ;  because,  in  that  sensibility  our  moral 
nature  is  at  first  unfolded.  It  is  just  the  same 
were  you  to  look  at  his  adaptation  for  moral 
action  and  motion.  You  find  his  structure  form- 
ed for  the  most  varied  powers  of  nature,  for  the 
most  delicate  operations  of  all  the  muscular 
action.  But  the  very  observation  carries  you  to 
that  interior  nature  which  is  to  use  this  frame ; 
this  beautiful  machinery  carries  you  to  that  in- 
telligence which  guides  you  to  those  works  on 
which  it  may  behold  itself  and  all  its  powers 
reflected,  and  by  which  it  is  strengthened  and 
raised.  Thus  you  are  led  to  look  at  the  hand 
which  performs  as  the  peculiar  and  specific  in- 
strument of  intelligence.  If,  again,  you  look  to 
that  most  exquisite  action  by  which  the  organs 
of  his  frame  are  made  capable  of  forming  speech, 
the  physical  action  is,  indeed,  there  roost  won- 
derful— so  various,  so  delicate,  and  so  expressire. 
But  what  is  the  sound  alone,  which  is  thus  called 
into  being?  In  that  breath  in  which  these 
organs  are  forroed  into  sound,  the  tongue  utters, 
and  the  ear  receives  the  communication  of  spirit 
from  spirit ;  you  hear  the  thoughts  of  intelligence, 
the  emotions  of  a  loving  or  of  an  aching  heart.  In 
it  you  hear  the  voice  of  conscience  itself ;  speak- 
ing, perhaps,  with  a  still  small  yoke  from  the  in- 
most soul.  So  that  even  the  light  which  breaks 
over  the  countenance,  and  the  proud  motions  of 
the  person,  are  all  but  emanations  of  the  spirit, 
and  are  all  pregnant  with  its  hidden  powers. 
Such,  then,  I  say,  is  that  physical  nature  which 
thus  speaks  every  part  of  that  higher  nature 
which  it  enshrines. 

Suppose  that  you  are  to  make  intelligence  the 
subject  of  your  consideration ;  just  as  well  can 
you  divide  it  from  all  the  rest ;  for  it  turns  yon 
back  at  once  to  the  physical  nature  which  we 
are  supposing  you  have  left  behind.  In  the  very 
first  season  of  life  our  intelligence  is  wrapt  in 
sense  as  its  first  parent,  impelling  the  infant 
action  of  the  new-bom  Umbs  ;  and  if  we  had  not 
beheld  and  known  it  in  its  later  effects,  we  never 
could  have  discerned  it  there.  But  not  within 
the  being  alone  does  intelligence  thus  live  by 
sense,  for  through  sense  it  finds  its  union  with 
all  material  nature  ;  and  from  matter  (which  first 
claims  its  wonderful  world  of  thought)  we  look 
on  these  intellectual  powers  in  their  periection, 
if  man  might  use  such  an  expression  when 
speaking  of  himself.  And  how  high,  how  power- 
ful do  they  appear ! — ^liow  aspiring  and  how  com- 
prehensive !  They  encompass  the  worid,  and  they 
number   all  the  stars  of  heaven  ;   yet,  in  the 
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height  of  their  most  capacious  knowledge,  you  see 
them  united  with  a  nature  which  they  cannot 
rathom.  For  within  the  human  being  himself  is 
the  most  important  subject  that  ever  he  can  be 
called  upon  to  know,  and  that  is  his  moral  nature. 
In  the  midst  of  ii  all  these  faculties  have  dwelt ; 
from  it  they  have  drawn  the  materials  of  their 
noblest  nature  and  of  boundless  thought.  So 
that  you  cannot  consider  the  intellect  of  man,  in 
its  important  light,  without  being  carried  at  once 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  moral  nature.  Go  a 
step  further,  and  consider  what  this  intelligence 
is  in  the  endowment  of  the  spirit.  And  thus,  in 
that  spiritual  consideration  which  the  moral  in- 
quirer must  attempt,  (and  which  he  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain  degree,  able  to  carry  into  effect,)  of  the  acts, 
processes,  and  faculties  of  intelligence,  he  is 
never  able  to  divide  them  from  the  whole  human 
being ;  but  finds  them  ministering,  and  ministered 
to,  and  incorporated  with  every  part  of  his  com* 
plex  being. 

Suppose,  next,  that  you  were  to  inquire  into 
his  moral  nature.  Having  first  inquired  into  his 
physical  and  intellectual  nature,  and  having  thus 
found  them  all  blended  together,  you  will  then 
endeavour  to  inquire  separately  into  his  moral 
nature.  Why,  (you  would  have  to  ask,)  what  are 
its  principles?  we  shall  have  to  ask,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  explain.  You  would  have  to  put 
its  various  phenomena  into  order,  that  you  might 
make  them  the  subject  of  distinct  examination. 
But  how  could  you  separate  them  from  all  those 
different  elements  of  the  constitution  of  man  with 
which  nature  has  inexplicably  bound  them  up  ? 
The  moral  soul,  just  like  the  intelligence,  first 
awakens  in  sense.  Through  sense  all  our  affec- 
tions draw  in  their  living  pleasure,  which  is  like 
their  living  blood.  From  sense  do  certainly 
spring  all  those  overpowering  feelings  with  which 
the  whole  nature  of  man  is  so  often  seen  to 
struggle  in  vain.  Pain,  in  which  he  must  live 
and  breathe,  first  bathes  his  spirit  from  the  sense. 
Fear,  that  shocks  and  overmasters  the  soul  of  the 
strongest  man,  is  made  more  terrible  because  it 
makes  the  heart  sicken,  and  the  very  breath  to 
choke.  Or  look  at  him  through  his  organs  of 
physical  sense,  looking  on  all  the  forms  of  this 
material  world,  yearning  over  them  with  the 
whole  love  of  his  spirit,  drinking  in,  with  pro- 
foundest  emotions,  to  his  inmost  soul,  images 
which  it  will  bear  with  it  in  its  holiest  recesses, 
and  shall  pour  on  them  the  fulness  of  its  un- 
dying regard.  See  him,  I  would  say,  by  his 
eye  and  by  his  ear,  manifesting  (as  all  men 
do)  the  solemn  love  which  he  bears  to  the  land 
of  his  birth  ;  see  him  mingling  with  the  voice  of 
the  torrent's  roar,  and  the  mountain's  breath  ; 
see  him  gazing  on  the  extended  lines  of  legions 
stretched  out  in  their  most  proud  array  ;  see  how 
the  passion  for  glory  shall  seize  on  his  soul  till 
he  feels  his  brow  bum  with  patriotic  and  unex- 
tiuguishable  fire  ;  see  him  raised  to  the  height  of 


all  his  moral  greatness  when  he  is  now  the  idol 
of  an  earthly  state ;  and  observe  how  well  he 
makes  that  sovereignty  visible  to  adoring  eyes,  in 
glittering  diadems,  in  starry  gems,  and  on  golden 
thrones;  or  see  him  in  the  power  of  all  his 
faculties,  suddenly  prostrated  in  his  spirit  under 
the  enchantment  of  one  living  countenance.  So 
deeply  is  this  his  moral  blended  with  this  his 
physical  frame,  nor  less  deeply  with  his  intellec- 
tual faculties;  for  with  these  he  executes  all 
its  dictates,  and  the  whole  strength  is  then 
put  into  action  to  perform  the  service  of  these 
moral  powers.  But  they  are  yet  far  more  blended 
than  that ;  for,  though  they  be  incorporated  in 
the  very  essence  of  the  moral  soul,  strong  affec- 
tions, and  ardent  passions,  all  arise  out  of  the 
discernment  of  the  intellectual  mind.  Reverence 
and  awe  can  be  felt  only  by  the  spirit;  con- 
science itself  could  not  pronounce  if  she  did  not 
judge  ;  the  soul  itself  without  reason  could  not 
adore.  Thus,  then,  were  you  to  consider  gene- 
rally the  physical,  the  intellectual,  or  the  moral 
being  of  your  kind,  you  see  how  they  are  all 
necessarily  and  inextricably  united. 

Were  you  then  to  leave  all  these  observations, 
and  attempt  to  fix  your  contemplation  alone  on 
his  immortal  spirit,  how  could  you  divide  it? 
Would  it  not  carry  you  back  upon  all  that  you 
had  left?  This  spirit  it  is  that  quickened  this 
living  frame|;  this  spirit  is  the  intelligence ;  and 
this  spirit  is  the  moral  soul.  It  may  be  separated, 
indeed,  from  that  frame  which  at  departing  it 
leaves  to  dissolution  ;  but  all  the  thoughts  which 
it  has  ever  conceived,  all  the  affections  it  has 
ever  cherished,  the  conscience  it  has  soiled  or  has 
kept  pure — all  these  it  bears  with  it,  indissolubly 
united,  when  it  is  going  to  its  own  everlasting 
origin,  and  with  the  records  of  its  mortal  life, 
shall  stand  in  the  presence  and  receive  the  doom 
of  its  Eternal  Maker.  Well,  thinking  of  such  a 
being  as  man,  might  the  great  master  of  human 
nature  exclaim,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ! 
How  noble  in  reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties ! 
In  form  and  motion  how  express  and  admirable  t 
In  action  how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension 
how  like  a  God !  The  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
paragon  of  the  universe!" 

But  the  moral  inquirer  must  not  stop  here.  It 
is  not  thus  alone,  which  may  be  said  to  be  ideal, 
it  is  not  thus  alone  that  he  must  contemplate  his 
species.  He  must  look  at  them  as  they  are,  as 
observation  finds  them,  or  as  they  have  kept 
their  own  records  in  history.  Let  us  look,  then, 
on  this  being,  into  whose  nature  it  shall  be  our 
object  toi  nquire ;  let  us  look  upon  him  in  an- 
other form. 

The  primary  physical  wants  of  the  human 
being  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  defence. 
To  supply  these,  man  has  cleared  and  cultivated 
the  earth,  he  has  invented  all  his  various  arts,  he 
has  built  houses  and  cities.  At  first  you  see  the 
being  whose  nature  I  have  thus  described,  like 
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the  other  animals,  labouring  under  the  wants 
which  their  common  nature  produces,  under 
sufferings  to  which  they  are  alike  exposed; 
actuated  by  passions  which  boil  in  their  blood, 
by  hunger,  by  thirst,  by  the  inclemencies  of  the 
skies,  the  fears  of  self-preservation  in  the  midst 
of  powerful  and  implacable  enemies.  Hunger 
and  thirst  cultivate  the  earth ;  fear  builds  castles 
and  founds  cities.  The  animal  is  clothed  by 
nature  against  the  cold,  and  he  shelters  himself 
In  his  den ;  man  builds  his  habitation,  and  weaves 
his  clothing.  With  strong  and  deadly  weapons, 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  them,  the  animal 
kinds  wage  their  wars;  he  forges  swords  and 
spears,  and  constructs  weapons  of  destruction, 
and  engines  that  will  send  them  as  far  as  his  eye 
can  mark  his  foe.  To  the  animal  that  goes  in 
quest  of  his  food  nature  has  given  feet,  or  wings, 
or  fins:  but  man — ^he  bids  the  horse,  the  camel, 
or  the  elephant  bear  him ;  and  he  yokes  them  to 
his  chariot.  If  the  strong  animal  would  cross  a 
river,  he  swims:  man  spans  it  with  a  bridge. 
The  most  powerful  of  them  stand  on  the  beach 
and  gaze  on  the  ocean  :  man  constructs  a  ship, 
and  directs  it  whither  he  will.  Other  creatures 
remain  content  with  the  means  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  them :  but  man  chooses  his  element,  and 
man  makes  his  means.  Can  the  fish  traverse  the 
waters?  So  can  he.  Can  the  bird  fly  through  the 
air?  So  can  he.  Can  the  camel  speed  over  the 
desert?  Then  shall  it  bear  man  as  his  burden. 


But  to  see  what  man  owes  to  hb  own  in- 
ventive art,  you  must  compare  him,  not  with  the 
inferior  creatures,  but  with  himself.  Looking  over 
the  face  of  human  society,  you  find  hiro  living, 
in  one  place,  almost  sharing  the  very  life  of 
brutes,  or  removed  from  them  by  innumerable 
differences  and  incalculable  degrees.  In  one 
place  you  see  him  harbouring  in  caves,  naked, 
living  (we  miglit  almost  say)  upon  prey,  seeking 
from  chance  his  almost  wretched  sustenance,  food 
which  he  eats  just  as  he  pleases.  This  extreme 
degradation  is  indeed  rare;  perhaps  no  where  ve 
all  these  circumstances  of  destitution  found 
together ;  but  still  they  are  found,  most  fearfaHj 
admonishing  us  of  our  nature.  For  man  has  there, 
as  yet,  done  nothing  for  himself;  his  own  hands 
have  yet  done  nothing  or  little  for  him,  and  he 
is  still  living  like  a  beggar  on  the  spare  alms  of 
nature.  But  turn  to  another  land,  and  there  jou 
see  the  face  of  nature  covered  vrith  the  works  of 
his  hands — there  you  see  his  habitations  increased 
into  wide-spread  and  stately  cities — ^his  clothing 
culled  and  fashioned  from  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature ;  for  his  food  the  face  of  the  earth  bears 
him  tribute,  and  the  seasons  and  changes  of 
heaven  concur  with  his  own  art  in  ministering  to 
his  wants.  This  is  the  difference  man  has  made 
in  his  own  condition  by  the  use  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  awakened  and  guided  by  the  necessities 
of  his  physical  constitution. 


«'  REMEMBER  ME." 


Creator  of  the  worlds  of  light  I 

Thoa  sovereign,  high,  and  holy  One ! 
'Mid  cherubim  and  aerapha  bright. 

Thou  aitteat  on  thy  sapphire  throoc. 
Low  from  the  duat  my  voice  I  raiae, 

And  lift  my  trembling  heart  to  thee ; 
Thou  searcher  of  man's  silent  ways ! 

Thou  Lord  of  life  1  **  Remember  me.** 

Remember  me,  when  sorrows  roll 

With  tnmult  through  my  troubled  breast, 
When  darkening  cares  o'erwhelm  the  soul, 

And  earth  can  give  nor  peace  nor  rest ; 
And  when  the  storm  is  in  the  sky, 

Thy  bow  of  promise  let  me  see ; 
Then  hear  in  heaven  the  suppliant  cry, 

My  Father,  still  **  Remember  me." 


When  false  allarementa  meet  my  eye, 

And  hidden  snares  my  steps  surroand, 
O,  be  thy  prcaence  ever  nigh  1 

At  my  right  hand  be  ever  found.  ^ 

Guide  me  secure  from  every  foe, 

Help  me  from  every  sin  to  flee ; 
In  conflict,  sorrow,  weal,  or  woe, 

Through  life'a  abort  hoar,  *'  Remember  me.' 

When  death  shall  come,  with  noiseless  tread, 

And  bid  my  spirit  wing  her  flight, 
Sustain  my  heart,  thy  comforts  died. 

And  make  thy  promiaea  more  bright. 
And  when  thy  kingdom  comes  with  power 

And  skies  before  thy  presence  flee, 
In  nature's  dread  dissolving  hour, 

Then,  O  my  God,  *'  Remember  me." 

T.W.A. 


CATS. 

ARTICLE   TI. 


In  our  earlier  days  (we  are  now  nearing  the 
experience  of  threescore  years  of  life)  we  were 
hard  readers  of  the  immortal  works  of  Buffon 
and  Cuvier;  we  have  pored  and  pondered  for 
many  a  long  day  over  their  pages,  and  made 
many  marginal  raemoranda  of  numerous  quadru- 


pedal particularities  which,  at  the  period  we 
apeak  of,  anested  our  attention.  We  noUced 
more  especially  one  circumstance  which,  in  those 
days,  we  believe  was  unknown ;  the  fact,  indeed, 
has  only  been  accurately  verified  within  these  few 
years  back;  we  allude  more  parUcuiarly  to  the 
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great  dislike  which  ihose  "  deHcate  ereatures  **  of 
whom  we  are  now  diaco«nuig»  have  to  water. 
They  are  in  a  eonstaat  hydrophobic  dread  of 
aquatic  fluids,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  flying 
to   the   moon   as   of  touching  waten     Worlds 
would  not  induce  tfaem  to  put  thdr  paws  into  a 
puddle ;  and  we  ha?e  aseertatned,  by  sad  expe- 
riment, that  a  cat  at  sea  turns  up  a  regular  four- 
footed  Jonah,  and  is  "  at  sea**  in   verity  and 
truth.     It  was  our  lot  some  short  time  since 
to  take  a  short  sea  trip  with    a  friend,  whose 
favourite  partiality  to  a  friendly  cat  was  one  of 
the  most  shining  qualities  inherent  in  a  naturally 
good  and  generous  disposition.     In  order  to  se- 
cure the  favourite,  and  screen  him  (for  he  was  a 
regular  town  Tom)  from  general  observation,  he 
was  impaled  and  exported  in  a  green  baize  bag, 
sufficiently  capacious  for  him  to  turn  about  in  at 
his  own  pleasure,  with  ample  room,  with^,  to 
swing  m,  if  he  should  feel  at  all  ao  disposed. 
The  creature  had  not  been  on  boaid  the  steam- 
ship many  hours  before  the  wind  began  to  howl, 
and  the  waves  to  rise  in  fury  at  their  domain 
being  trespassed  on  by  such  a  vagrant  intruder 
as  a  cat.    The  storm  soon  bcteased  to  a  perfect 
tempest,  and  all  on  board  were  either  steady  at 
their  posts  or   sick   in   theur  berths;  confusion 
became  worse  confounded,  whilst  the  cause  of 
all  this  "pretty  particular  mess  "  lay  all  the  time 
safely  ensconced  in  the  baize  bag.     The  wind 
continued,  meanwhile,  to  caterwaul  most  dolo- 
rously ;  and,  to  add  to  the  dismay  of  the  ladies 
ill  whose  cabm  the  bagged  cat  was  deposited, 
(though  many  were  happily  ignorant  of  the  fact,) 
the  creature  began  to  entertain  a  most  violent 
disrelish   at   bemg   thos  cabined,  cribbed,   and 
confined,  and  afforded  to  the  melancholy  maid- 
servant, to  whose  pious  keeping  the  rude  brute 
was  confided,  most  evident  symptoms  of  being 
anxious  for  a  change  of  place ;    to  accomplish 
and  expedite  which,  the  interesting  creature  be- 
gan to  kick  and  plunge  '*  like  mad,"  threatening 
every  moment  to  burst  the  "  frail  tenement"  of 
baize  which  confined  Its  caperings  to  so  small  a 
span.     Every  thing  that  the  **  best  skill "  and  the 
**  first  advice  **  could  do  was  done  on  the  occa^ 
sion,  to  subdue  the  frantic  state  of  fever  in  which 
puss  appeared  to  be— ^trokings,  rubbings,  pat- 
tings,  and  bushings  were  all  resorted  to  in  turn, 
but  in  vain.    The  bag  was  sewn  up  more  tightly, 
with  a  view  to  more  rigid  confinement ;   but  this 
did  but  little  for  us.     The  poor  servant  was  then 
advised  to  sit  upon  the  bag,  an  advice  which  she 
immediately  followed,  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to 
the   anxiety  of  all  who  were  in  the  same  secret 
with  herself;  but  this  failed — the  vessel  suddenly 
lurched  on  the  larboard  side,  the  maid  was  in- 
stantly thrown  on  her  starboard  beam-ends,  and 
the    cat  and   bag  were    pitched    helter-slLelter 
across  the  cabin,  half-smothering  two   sea^sick 
children  in  the  way,  and  dashing  itself  with  a 
tremendous   thump   against   the  opposite  bulk- 


head of  the  vessel,  and  enishing  a  variety  of 
basons  ui  its  way.  It  lay  for  a  moment  power- 
less and  paralysed,  and  we  were  in  hopes  that 
sleep  would  fall  upon  its  bewildered  eyes,  and 
bring  contentment  and  quietude  to  its  restless 
and  perturbed  spuit.  Fortunately  it  did  so, 
night  came,  and  cat,  man,  and  women,  were  all 
buried  in  deepest  slumber ;  and  by  the  following 
mom  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  the  cause 
of  ail  our  woes  was  let  out  of  its  prison-house. 
We  saw  Peter— that  is  the  cat* s  name — a  few 
days  since;  health  and  happiness  had  attended 
it ;  a  rich  glossy  fur  sits  upon  its  back ;  whiskers 
that  a  bushranging  Jew  can  show  no  parallel  to ; 
a  tail  vivid,  quick,  sharp,  alive,  and  full  of  frolic- 
some vitality,  make  up  the  taut  ensemble  of  a 
cat  whose  points  of  attraction  are,  in  newspaper 
parlance,  *'  too  numerous  to  be  more  minutely 
particularised  "  in  this  paper. 

We  reside,  gentle  reader,  m  the  outskirts  of 
London,  in  an  octagon  comprising  fiflty-six  houses 
surrounding  a  garden ;  and  it  is  with  us  a  familiar 
thing  to  hear  and  see  numberless  varieties  of 
Chelsea  cats,  under  every  change  of  brood,  kind, 
and  family.  It  is  noon ;  and  in  an  alley  through 
which  there  is  no  quadrupedal  thoiDugh&re  save 
for  cats,  there  is  seen  a  man  whose  cry  denotes 
his  honourable  calling.  "  Cat's  meat!"  resounds 
through  the  air ;  children  become  quiet,  women 
cease  to  scold,  and  men  to  swears  and  in  an  in- 
stant every  door-way  is  crowded  with  a  grotesque 
array  of  grimalkins,  opening  their  eyes,  sharpen- 
ing their  tails,  licking  their  whiskers,  and  filling 
the  air  with  mighty  mewings.  Some  more  ven- 
turous than  others  approach  to  the  edge  of  the 
barrow-den,  to  snifP  the  odour  of  the  delicious 
viands;  but  of  the  numbers  that  throng,  alas  I 
how  few  are  satisfied  I  Of  the  many  who  wish, 
many  have  to  wait ;  those  who  have  longing  lips 
soon  give  them  another  occupation,  for  the  cat's- 
meat  man — the  feline  Ude — has  left  the  court, 
and  far  away  up  the  next  street  is  heard  the 
welcome  cry  of  "  Caf s  meat!"  by  expectant 
thousands. 

Cats ! — they  are,  without  exception,  the  most 
comical  animals  in  Christendom.  They  turn  night 
into  day  without  any  compunctious  visitings  of 
conscience ;  their  behaviour  as  brawlers  and 
breeders,  at  the  "  witching  time  of  night,"  is  ab- 
solutely beyond  all  bounds ;  they  set  police  and 
patrol  alike  at  defiance ;  they  will  walk  the  streets 
in  PiccadiUy  or  Putney,  without  showing  the  least 
reserve ;  they  will  disturb  the  silence  of  a  cellar,  or 
invade  the  peaceful  slumber  of  a  garret ;  they  will 
bounce  into  a  boudoir  or  dance  into  a  drawing- 
room  ;  they  will  slide  over  the  slates,  roll  over  a 
roof,  and  pounce  from  pantile  to  parapet  without 
the  slightest  let  or  hinderance ;  over  the  earth, 
above  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  they  roam 
alike,  in  the  most  unconstrained  freedom ;  neither 
bars  nor  bolts  may  arrest  them,  neither  traps  nor 
trickery  stay  their  speed;  there  is  no  method  of 


The  Binder  will  rabstitiite  this  leaf  for 
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progression  which  they  do  not  prectise,  and  with 
the  greatest  success ;  and  at  night  all  their 
powers  of  mind  and  body  are  in  full  development. 
Passionless  1 — ^not  a  whit  of  it ;  love  and  passion 
ardent,  warm,  strong,  fiery,  and  red-hot,  animate 
their  hearts  and  bosoms,  from  the  point  of  the 
whisker  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  every  emotion  and 
feeling  within  them  is  **  alive  and  kicking ;"  every 
throb  of  their  little  hearts  is  the  precursor  of  a 
claw  or  a  scratch ;  every  motion  of  their  tails 
exemplifies  that  though  ever  agitated,  they  will 


be  yet  ever  constant  to  their  chosen  lab  one. 
"  Murder  will  out,"  so  will  a  cat's  feelings.  "  Love 
laughs  at  locksmiths,"  so  does  a  cafs  wannest 
affections.  We  can  imagine  the  overbearing 
potency,  the  never-to-be-over-come  ardour  of  a 
grimalkin's  "first  love;"  but,  alas  I  we  cannot 
describe  it,  at  least  not  in  this  chapter.  We  must 
defer  the  further  consideration  of  tins,  as  well 
as  of  other  caricature  curiosities  concerning  cats, 
to  another  chapter. 

Epbos. 


A  DIALOGUE. 


"  Child,  whither  goest  thoa 

Over  the  snowy  hiU  ? 
The  frost  air  nips  so  keen, 

That  the  very  clouds  are  still ; 
From  the  golden  folding  cnrtains 

The  snn  hatii  not  looked  forth, 
And  brown  the  snow-mist  hangs 

Round  the  mountains  to  the  north.' 

**  Kind  stranger,  dost  thou  see 

Yonder  church- tower  rise, 
Thrusting  its  crown  of  pinnacles 

Into  the  looming  skies  ? 
Thither  go  I.     Keen  the  morning 

Bites,  and  deep  the  snow ; 
But  in  spite  of  them 

Up  the  frosted  hill  I  go.'' 

'*  Child,  and  what  dost  thou 

When  thou  shalt  be  there  ? 
The  chancel-door  is  shut. 

There  is  no  bell  for  prayer ; 
Yester-mom  and  yester-even 

Met  we  there  and  prayed ; 
But  now  none  is  there 

Save  the  dead  lowly  laid.'' 


'*  Stranger,  nndemeath  that  tower, 

On  the  western  side, 
A  happy,  happy  company 

In  holy  peace  abide : 
My  father  and  my  mother, 

And  my  sisters  four, 
Their  beds  are  made  in  swelling  turf 

Fronting  the  western  door." 

•<  Child,  if  thou  speak  to  them 

They  will  not  answer  thee ; 
They  are  deep  down  in  the  earth. 

Thy  face  they  cannot  see. 
Then  wherefore  art  thou  going 

Over  the  snowy  hiU? 
Why  seek  thy  low-laid  family. 

Where  they  lie  cold  and  still  ? " 

**  Stranger,  when  the  summer  heats 

Would  dry  their  turfy  bed. 
Duly,  from  this  loving  hand, 

With  water  it  is  fed; 
They  must  be  cleared  this  morning 

From  the  thick-laid  snow : 
So  now  along  the  frosted  field, 

Stranger,  let  me  go." 


H.A. 


FINDING  OF  MOSES. 


"  Alas !  to  tee  how  the  cold  dew  kept  wetting 
His  childish  coats,  and  dabbled  all  his  hair, 
Like  gossamers  across  his  forehead  fair. 
His  pretty  pouting  mouth,  witless  of  speech, 
Lay  half-wny  open,  like  a  rose-lippM  shell ; 
And  his  young  cheek  was  softer  than  a  peach, 
Whereon  the  tears,  for  roundness,  could  not  dwell, 
But  quickly  rolled  themselves  to  pearls  and  fell, 
Some  on  the  grass,  and  some  against  his  hand. 
Or  haply  wanderest  to  the  dimpled  well 
Which  love  beside  his  mouth  has  sweetly  plannM) 
Yet  not  for  teart^  but  mirth  and  smilings  bland.** 

The  sanguinary  edict  had  gone  forth—**  Every 
son  that  is  born  shall  ye  cast  into  the  river ;"  and 
the  agonised  parents  saw  their  helpless  offspring 
destroyed  by  thousands.  At  this  melancholy 
period,  Moses  was  bom.  His  parents  looked  on 
him,  admired  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and 
determined  to  preserve  his  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own.  Three  months  elapsed,  and  his  birtli 
remained  a  secret;  but  they  found  it  impossible 


to  conceal  him  longer.  Still,  however,  pareoul 
affection  devised  another  expedient.  They  l«J"i 
him  in  an  ark,  or  floating  cradle,  of  bulrushes^ 
the  flags,  or  papyrus,  of  the  Nile— and  pl«^ 
him  on  the  sedgy  brink  of  the  river.  His  sUter 
stood  at  a  distance  to  watch  the  event;  ^^ 
while  trembling  at  the  approach  of  every  foot- 
step, and  dreading  the  effect  of  every  breeie  th«i 
ruffled  the  stream,  the  daughter  of  PhanoK 
attended  by  her  maids,  came  down  to  the  river. 
She  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  and  sent  htr 
maid  to  fetch  it.  And  when  she  had  opened  it,  sh« 
saw  it,  she  saw  the  child :  and,  behold,  the  bat* 
wept.  What  a  stroke  of  simplicity  and  pathos 
it  not  only  records  a  mmute  incident,  which  ib< 
historian  might  easily  have  overiooked:  it  ^^ 
only  states  a  curcumstance,  natural  and  toucbini?' 
and  worthy  a  place  in  the  tenderest  poetry;  l'«' 
it  seems  to  intimate  the  very  manner  m  which  tb^* 
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little  foundling  wept.  It  creates  i^  image  of 
infantine  fretfulness  or  passion.  It  tells  one  of 
tears,  so  gently  shed,  as  to  bespeak  the  meanest 
of  the  future  man ;— of  tears  which  might  have 


fallen  from  that  holy  Babe  which  was  laid  in  a 
manger.  And,  behold,  the  babe  wept.  It  pre* 
serves  the  tears  of  the  weeping  babe  in  crystal. 


REVIEW. 


Bmett  MaUraver9»    In  Three  Vols.    Saunders  and 
Otiley. 

FIRST  NOnCS. 

In  taking  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of  critics  and 
reviewers  of  modem  literature,  we  were  well  aware  of 
the  fearful  and  responsible  nature  of  the  task  we  were 
Qudertaking  and  entering  upon.  We  were  cognisant, 
both  by  thought  and  reflection,  of  the  lofty  situation 
we  were  to  fulfil ;  we  knew  that  duty— 

"  Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God"— 
would  impel  us  to  be  careful  in  the  vocation  to  which 
we  were  called,  in  holding  up  to  the  admiring  gaze 
and  approbation  of  those  who  looked  up  to  us,  all  that 
was  great,  and  good,  and  yirtuous,  and  upright,  in 
the  principles  which  modern  literature  would  incul- 
cate :  as  well  as  to  exhibit  to  the  contemptuous  scorn 
and  virtuous  indignation  of  all  honest  and  moral  men, 
the  flattering  vice,  the  black  immorality,  and  the  pes- 
tilential coatagion  of  sin  and  uncleanness  which  we, 
alas  1  too  surely  prophesied  it  would  be  ours  to  meet 
with. 

If  we  only  east  our  eyes  carelessly  OTCr  the  lists  of 
modem  works  in  the  **  publisher's  circular,"  we  shall 
find  that  the  ranks  of  every-day  literature  include 
numberless  volumes  of  every  variety  both  of  pretension 
and  merit.  We  find  among  their  pages  eyery  phase 
and  alternation  of  mental  trial  and  intellectual  thought, 
every  mind  striving  to  fill  the  little  orb  of  readers  he 
expects  to  attract  arpund  him  with  light,  and  each 
mind  endeavouring  to  outdo  the  other  in  somelone 
particular  style  of  composition.  The  purposes  which 
these  authors  have  in  view  are  as  various  as  their 
individual  capacities;  they  may  be  doubtless  yery 
good,  but  the  means  which  they  employ  for  arriving 
at  the  ends  they  have  derised,  may  not  be  altogether 
so  scrupulously  correct.  Indeed,  we  consider  this 
defect  to  occupy  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the  re> 
cords  of  modem  literature  ;  it  stands  out  in  bold  pro- 
minence and  relief  amid  many  surrounding  beauties 
and  errors ;  it  attracts  the  notice  of  the  most  careless 
reader,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  generally  attended 
by  so  many  well-pointed  attributes  of  rirtue,  as  to 
hide  the  natural  and  vicious  deformity  inherent  in  it. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  of  modern  fiction  are  gene- 
rally persons  of  very  queatiooable  character  and  cir- 
cumstance ;  if  they  are  not  guilty,  in  propria  penona, 
of  any  great  moral  dereliction,  they  generally  show  a 
remarkable  and — we  had  almost  said — constitutional 
affinity  for  such  a  species  of  turpitude;  if  they  are 
not  the  principal  offenders,  they  do  not  scruple  to  aid 
and  abet  others  in  their  progress  in  offensive  immo- 
rality ;  if  they  have  to  choose  between  good  and  evil, 
or  between  virtue  and  vice,  they  vrill  most  commonly 
show  a  preference  for  the  latter  of  these ;  they  choose 
that  side  of  the  picture  which  they  are  themselves 
most  capable  of  embellishing ;  and  in  laying  on  their 
colours,  they  constantly  vilify  the  truths  of  nature, 
and  antagonise  the  highest  axioms  of  art.  The  subor- 
dinate creatures  around  them  partake,  likevrise,  of  the 
full  fruition  of  baseness  and  turpitude  which  belong 
to  the  leading  character  of  the  book ;  and  when  they 
ply  their  unholy  traffic  in  concert,  it  will  readily  be 


surmised  that  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  and  the 
earth  they  inhabit,  become  redolent  both  vrith  the 
immoral  and  polluted  taint  of  a  pestilential  immo- 
nOity. 

We  could  amplify  these  remarks  to  a  greater  extent 
did  our  time  and  space  permit ;  but  we  shall  have,  we 
fear,  many  occasions  to  repeat  them  to  the  same  pur- 
port and  office  as  the  one  which  has  given  rise  to 
them:  we  allude  to  the  work  whose  title  is  at  the 
head  of  this  notice. 

On  a  former  occasion,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Mueellany,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Bulwer  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  the 
character  of  the  historian  of  Athens.  It  was  then  our 
duty  to  point  out  those  errors,  both  in  the  style  and 
composition  of  the  work,  considered  as  appertaining 
to  history,  which  the  impression  made  on  our  minds 
by  its  perusal  warranted.  We  haye  now  to  bring  for- 
ward the  merits  of  the  same  author  in  his  humbler 
character  of  a  disciple  of  fiction,  or,  in  fact,  a  novelist 
— a  scope  of  mental  exercise  and  thought  for  which, 
we  believe,  his  talents  more  eminently  fit  him,  than 
for  the  prouder  one  of  a  modern  Grecian  historian, 
which  he  has  so  lately  assumed. 

We  cannot  convey  to  our  readers  a  better  idea  of 
this  work — Mr.  Bulwer' s  latest  effort — than  by  giving 
an  analysis  of  its  contents,  and  offering  some  critical 
remarks  upon  them  as  we  proceed,  and  making  such 
quotations  as  we  believe  may  best  place  the  genius 
and  talents  of  its  author  in  their  fairest  light  before 
our  readers. 

The  story  opens  with  the  return  of  Ernest  Mai- 
travers,  the  young  hero,  from  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  to  England;  he  is  benighted  on  a  dark  and 
savage  moor,  on  the  borders  of  which  is  a  hovel,  where 
he  accepts  a  night's  lodging,  to  escape  from  the  storm. 
The  dwellers  in  this  hut  are  a  ruffian,  Luke  Dorvill, 
and  Alice  his  daughter.  The  slumbering  murder  of 
this  man*s  character  is  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the 
hero's  gold  watch,  and  the  heart  of  the  girl  Alice  is 
struck  by  the  looks  of  her  father.  She  warns  Mai- 
travers  of  his  danger,  and  he  escapes,  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  his  beautiful  deliverer,  by  begging  her  to 
come  and  meet  him  in  the  neighbouring  town  on  the 
following  day.  This  she  does,  and  flees  from  her 
father  to  Ernest's  arms.  The  pseudo-attachment  that 
springs  up  between  them  wears  a  somewhat  equivocal 
character ;  and  the  mock  contrast  (which,  by  the  bye, 
is  very  badly  made  out)  between  the  artful  depth  and 
hypocrisy  of  Maltravers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  un- 
educated intelligence  and  simplicity  of  Alice  on  the 
other,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  ridiculous  than 
the  sublime.  Maltravers  finding  her  simplicity  too 
great  for  him,  resolves  to  educate  her  himself.  This, 
however,  he  soon  tires  of,  and  hires  a  writing  and  a 
reading  master  to  finish  her  education.  This  is  done 
so  well,  that  she  soon  becomes  a  second  Juliet — faints 
away,  and  performs  her  part  so  much  "  to  the  life,'' 
that  the  usual  consequences  result.  After  which,  their 
dream  of  love  is  fortunately  broken  in  upon  by  the 
newspaper  intelligence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  the 
hero's  father,  ^is  affords  a  very  excellent  pretext 
for  leaving  Alice,  which  he  immediately  does.    Mai- 
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traTen'  father  dies ;  and  during  hii  absence  the  cot- 
tage is  broken  open  for  plunder,  and  Alice  being  dis- 
covered by  her  father,  who  is  one  of  the  house- 
breakers, is  carried  off  by  him.  All  trace  of  the  re- 
treat of  Alice  is  fruitless. 

Ernest  Maltravers  re-appears  in  Italy  in  one  of  those 
noble  palazzQ. halls  of  Naples  where  music  and  moon- 
light  make  a  very  carnival  of  beauty.  Valerie  de  St. 
Yentadour  is  here  the  heroine.  She  soon  obtains  an 
intimate  footing  with  Ernest ;  and  though  married, 
she  scruples  not  to  accept  of  a  declaration  of  love  from 
her  young  friend ;  and  after  giving  him  twenty-four 
honrs  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  midnight 
folly,  she  addresses  him  in  mock  heroics,  coolly  re- 
questing him  to  consider  her  as  his  friend  for  life. 
After  a  while  our  hero  returns  to  England,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  his  guardian,  Cleveland,  he  mingles  in 
many  of  the  gay  and  busy  scenes  of  what,  in  fashion- 
able language,  is  called  a  London  life,  and  of  which 
we  meet  with  so  many  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Bnlwer. 
Of  this,  however,  our  hero  soon  tires : 

"At  length-^ifust  when  London  begins  to  grow  meet  pleaunt, 
when  flirtations  become  tender,  and  water-parties  numerous — 
when  birds  sing  In  the  groves  of  Richmond,  and  whitebait 
refresh  the  statesman  by  the  shores  of  Greenwich — Maltravers 
abruptly  fled  fVom  the  gay  metropolis,  and  arrived,  one  lovely 
evening  in  July,  at  bis  owo  ivy-grown  porch  of  Burleigh. 

"Wliat  a  soft,  fresh,  delicious  evening  it  was!  He  had 
quitted  his  carriage  at  the  lodge,  and  Iblfowed  it  across  the 
small  but  picturesque  park  alone,  and  on  foot.  He  had  not 
seen  the  place  since  childhood— he  had  quite  fo^^otten  Its 
aspect.  He  now  wondered  how  he  could  have  lived  any  where 
else.  The  trees  did  not  stand  in  stately  avenues,  nor  did  the 
antlers  of  the  deer  wave  above  the  sombre  fern ;  it  was  not  the 
domain  of  a  grand  seigneur,  but  of  an  old,  long-descended 
English  squire.  Antiquity  spoke  in  the  moss-grown  palings,  in 
the  shadowy  groves,  in  the  sharp  gable-ends  and  heavy  mullions 
of  the  house,  as  it  now  came  in  view,  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
covered  with  wood,  and  partially  veiled  by  the  shrubs  of  the 
neglected  pleasure-grounU,  separated  from  the  park  by  the  in- 
visible ha,  ha.  There,  gleamed  in  the  twilight  the  watery  face  of 
the  oblong  flsh-pond,  with  Ita  old  fashioned  wlllowe  at  each  cor- 
ner; there,  grey  and  quaint,  was  the  monastic  dial,  and  there 
was  the  long  terrace- walk,  vilh  discoloured  and  broken  vases, 
now  filled  with  the  orange  or  the  aloe;  which  in  honour  of  his 
roaster's  arrival,  the  gardener  had  extracted  from  the  dilapi- 
dated green-house.  This  very  evidence  of  neglect  around,  the 
very  weeds  and  grass  on  the  half-obliterated  road,  touched  Mal- 
travers with  a  sort  of  pitying  and  remorseful  aflection  for  his 
calm  and  sequestered  residence.  And  it  was  not  with  his  usual 
proud  step  and  erect  crest,  that  he  passed  from  the  poreh  to  the 
solitary  library,  through  a  line  of  his  servants— the  two  or  three 
old  retainers  belonging  to  the  place  were  utterly  unfamiliar  to 
him,  and  they  had  no  smile  for  their  stranger  lord." 

It  has  been  stated,  in  reference  to  this  work,  among 
circles  who,  as  the  newspapers  say,  are  **  likely  to  be 
weU>inibrmed,"  that  in  the  delineation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Ernest  Maltravers,  Mr.  Bulwer  has  endeayoured 
to  shadow  forth  his  own — a  species  of  bravery  which 
he  evidently  fails  to  accomplish,  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  a  future  occasion.  In 
accordance,  however,  with  this  design  he  makes  his 
hero  an  author,  and  the  following  quotation  refers  to 
this  perilous  task. 

*'  Let  no  man  tempt  gods  and  columns  without  weighing  well 
the  consequences  of^such  an  experiment.  He  who  publislies  a 
book,  attended  with  a  moderate  success,  passes  a  mlgntv.barrier. 
He  will  often  look  back  with  a  sigh  of  regret  at  tlie  land  ha  has 
left  for  ever.  The  beautiful  and  decent  obscurity  of  hearth 
and  home  Is  gone.  He  can  no  longer  feel  the  just  indignation 
of  manly  pride  when  he  finds  himself  ridiculed  or  reviled.  He 
has  parted  with  the  aliadow  of  his  life.  His  motives  may  be 
misrepresented,  his  character  belied,  hia  manuera,  his  person, 
his  dress,  the  •  very  trick  of  his  walk,'  are  all  fair  food  for  the 
cavil  and  the  caricature.  He  can  never  go  back,  he  cannot 
even  pause,  he  has  chosen  his  path,  and  all  the  natural  feelings 
that  make  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  active  being,  urge  him 
to  proceed  :  to  stop  short  is  to  fail.  He  has  told  the  world  that 
he  will  make  a  name,  and  he  must  be  set  down  as  a  pretender, 
or  toil  on  till  the  boast  be  ftilfilled.  Yet  Maltraven  thought 
nothing  of  all  this  when,  intoxicated  with  his  own  dreams  and 
aspirations,  he  desired  to  make  a  world  his  confidant ;  when 
from  the  living  nature,  and  the  love  of  books,  and  the  mingled 
result  of  Inward  study  and  external  observation,  he  sought  to 
draw  fbrth  something  that  might  iatevwaavc  hIa  name  with  th« 
pleasurable  associations  of  his  kind.    Hii  easy  fortune  «nd 


lonely  state  gave  him  vp  to  his  own  tkanghls  tsd  « 
tions ;  thev  suflUsed  his  mind,  till  it  ran  over  upon  the  pajre 
which  makes  the  channel  that  oonnecto  the  soUtsnr  IsuBUia 
with  the  vast  ocean  of  human  knowledge.  The  tempcrsmrat  ri 
Maltravers  was  neither  irritable  nor  fcsAlUI:  helbrmedhimieT 
as  a  sculptor  furms^-with  a  model  before  his  ejes,  an4  as  iAnl 
In  his  heart.  He  endeavoured  with  labour  and  patience  to  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  with  every  effort  to  the  itaodsrd  of 
auch  excelleBce  as  he  thought  might  ultimately  be  stuised  tj 
a  reasonable  ambition;  and  when  at  last  his  judgmeat  vu 
satisfied,  he  surrendered  the  product  with  a  tiaaqul  coafidc&n 
to  a  more  impartial  tribunal. 

"His  first  work  was  suocestful;  periiaps  from  this  resM. 
that  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  honest  and  the  real.  He  did  di.: 
sit  down  to  report  or  what  he  had  never  seen,  to  dilate  n 
what  he  had  never  felt.  A  quiet  and  thoughlfbl  etoerm  i 
life,  his  deeeriptions  wers  th«  more  vivid)  beesnse  Ms  ewn  fini 
imptcssions  were  not  yet  worn  away.  His  experieace  hsd  nsl 
deep,  not  on  the  arid  surface  of  mature  age,  but  in  the  fiesb 
soil  of  youthful  emotions.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  tbt 
obtained  success  for  his  essay  waa,  that  he  had  nwre  rsned  t»i 
more  elaborate  knowledge  than  young  anthers  think  itoeeessarr 
to  possess.  Whether  his  style  waa  aloqueat  or  hoately.  it  ni 
still  in  him  a  faithful  transcript  of  oooaidered  sad  dicetud 
thought.  A  third  reason  why  Maltravers  (obtained  s  pranf: 
and  Ihvourable  reeeptlon  from  the  public  was,  that  he  bad  c^ 
hackneyed  hia  peeuUarities  of  dietion  and  thought  in  that  vent 
of  all  schools  for  the  literary  aoviee—thoooluiaBS  efanaiMac. 
Periodicals  form  an  excellent  mode  of  communicstion  betvees 
the  public  and  an  author  alremlf  establlsbcd,  who  hsa  loct  th« 
charm  of  novelty,  but  gained  the  weisht  of  acknowledged  npu:- 
ation  ;  and  who,  either  upon  politics  or  criticisa,  leeiii  fcr 
frequent  and  oontlnuous  occasions  to  enfbree  his  pseuliar  ikM 
and  doctrines.  But  upon  the  young  writer,  this  nsde  sf  (sn- 
munication,  if  too  long  continued,  operates  most  i^jonou)) 
both  as  to  his  ftiture  prospects  and  his  own  piesent  taste  ri 
style.  With  respect  ta  the  first,  it  fkmUiarlses  the  pobUe  m  \it 
mannerism,  (and  all  writers  worth  reading  have  nsnatma.f 
in  a  form  to  which  the  said  public  are  not  inclined  to  attach 
much  weight.  He  foretastes  in  a  few  months  what  oo^bt  tJ  be 
the  effect  of  years,  namely,  the  wearying  a  world  seen  sauMstn 
with  the  tm$iomr$  perdi^u*.  With  reapect  to  the  last,  it  iadacti 
a  man  to  write  for  monoentary  eflbrta,  to  study  a  lalas  imamt'i 
of  stvle  and  reasoning,  to  bound  his  ambition  of  dunbti/jt 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  to  expect  immediate  retcrnf  w 
labour,  to  recotl  at  the  '  hope  deferred '  of  serieas  ««k«  ^* 
which  judgment  is  slowly  formed.  The  man  of  tsleot  ^» 
begins  young  at  periodicals,  and  goes  on  long,  has  f^^ 
something  stuntea  and  crude  about  both  his  compositifla* »« 
hia  celebrity.  He  growa  the  oraele  of  amaU  eoierici,  sad  n 
can  rarely  get  out  of  the  Impreasion  tiiat  be  ia  oockncyMB^ 
conventional." 

We  conclude  this  article  by  quoting  some  of  tlKW 
beautiful  passages  which,  whether  they  bespeak  pofff! 
or  philosophy,  whether  as  aphorism  or  sentiment,  ut 
truly  pearls  of  great  beauty ;  nnd  thtis,  **at  ns^ 
strung,"  we  present  some  of  them  to  vw  resden  ^ 

"  There  is  a  sentiment  in  all  women,  and  scflthsest  p^ 
delicacy  to  thought,  and  tact  to  manner.  But  sentineDt  *'> 
men  is  generally  acquired,  an  offhpring  of  the  lBteD«» 
quality ;  not,  as  with  the  other  sex,  o/ the  mocaL 

"  The  refinement  of  a  graeefUl  mind  and  a  happf  suaitf  * 
very  contagious. 

*•  There  was  a  time  when  all  inbrmatton  was  p^^^l 
and  probably  the  Athenians  learnt  more  ttwn  hearing  ^'^j 
than  we  do  fkom  reading  bin.  It  waa  a  delidous  revtn.  f 
Academe,  in  the  walks,  or  beneath  the  ruatic  porticoes  of  t* 
little  cottage,  the  romantic  philosopher,  and  the  hwutiiw  <^ 
ciple  I  And  his  talk  was  much  like  that  of  a  sage  of  tke  w? 
world,  with  some  wietfol  and  eamcat  savage  for  a  Uiteaff  •  ■' 
the  stars  and  their  courses,  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  ^'^'^^ 
plants  and  flowers;  the  wide  family  of  nature;  of  the  W*- 
fleenee  and  power  of  God  ;  of  the  mystic  and  spiritual  hiii«7" 
man.  ^ 

"  We  are  apt  to  connect  the  voioe  of  conKienoe  vits  w 
stillness  of  midnight.  But  I  think  we  wrong  that  In*^ 
hour.  It  is  that  terrible  •  n^xt  morning,*  when  resaen  v  »* 
awake,  upon  whkh  remone  fkatena  iU  feags.  V"  *  "T 
gambled  away  his  all,  or  shot  his  friend  tn  a  duel  hat  ne  c> 
mitted  a  crime,  or  incurred  a  lauffh,  it  is  the  ■«^r*^,S, 
when  the  irretrievable  past  rises  befbre  him  like  a  »P*<*''J:  - 
doth  the  ehtuchyard  of  nemoiy  yield  up  Ita  gifsly  dca4:  u^ 
the  witching  hour  when  the  foul  fiend  within  ns  can  ^^'^ 
perhaps,  but  most  torment.  At  night  we  have  en*  tJ'J  j, 
hope  for,  one  refhge  to  fly  to— oblivion  and  sleep;  ^• 
morning,  sleep  is  over,  and  we  are  called  upon  coldly  ts  f«Vv; 
and  re  act,  and  live  again  the  waking  Mttscncw  «(  "i"^ 
proach.  ^  i.  v^ 

"  Her  whole  soul  was  with  him ;  she  gave  Wm  ^^Z',^    \ 
the  spirit  she  had  caught  from  him  in  kaowledg*'  ^PiTii 
that  had  led  to  the  wixMig,  should,  by  Malily  and  dsrsiiM.  <»■    | 
ftrom  it  the  character  of  sin.  .  _  ivv  .wV 

"The  conscience  is  the  most  clastic  nwterisltalW/^ei 
To-day  you  eannot  stretch  it  over  a  mole-hill,  ta-*sn»»»  ■" 
a  mountain.  .,  (i. 

"  £roa  and  Psyche  are  ever  united,  and  love  ^p«»  •" 
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petals  of  the  loul.— The  code  of  heaven  is  gentler  than  that  of 
earth,  and  does  not  declare  that  ignorance  excuseth  not  the 
crixne. 

••  Middle  life  ii  nerer  \rith  to-day,  its  home  it  in  to-morrow, 
anxJoos,  and  scheming,  and  desiring,  and  wishing  this  plot 
ripened,  and  that  hope  fulfilled,  while  every  wave  of  the  for- 
gotten time  brings  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end  of  all  things. 
Half  our  life  is  consumed  in  longing  to  be  nearer  death. 

"It  is  a  wild  and  weird  scene,  a  noble  English  park  at  mid- 
night, with  its  rough  forest-gronnd  broken  into  dell  and  valley, 
its  never- innovated  and  mossy  grass,  overrun  with  ffern,  and  its 
immemorial  trees,  that  have  looked  npon  the  birth,  and  look  yet 
upon  the  graves,  of  a  hundred  generations.  Such  spots  are  the 
last  proud  and  melancholy  trace  of  Norman  knighthood  and 
old  romance,  left  to  the  laughing  landscapes  of  cultivated 
England.  They  always  throw  something  of  shadow  and  solrmn 
gloom  npon  minds  that  fieel  their  associations,  like  that  which 
belongs  to  some  ancient  and  holy  edifice.  They  are  the  cathedral 
aisles  of  Nature,  with  their  darkened  vistas  and  columned 
trunks,  and  arches  of  mighty  foliage.  But  in  ordinary  times 
tlta  gloom  is  pleasing,  and  more  delightful  than  all  the  cheezful 
lawns  and  sunny  slopes  of  tlie  modem  taste. 

"  Of  the  future  there  is  no  other  prospect  but  hope ! 

"  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  that  we 
paaa  the  narrow  gulf  from  youth  to  manhood.  That  Interval 
is  usually  occupied  by  an  ill-placed  or  disappointed  affection. 
We  recover,  and  we  find  ourselves  a  new  being.  The  intellect 
haa  become  hardened  by  the  Are  through  which  It  has  passed. 
The  mind  profits  by  the  wrecks  of  every  passion,  and  we  may 
measure  our  road  to  wisdom  by  the  sorrows  we  have  undergone. 

"  People  always  gain  when  they  make  a  new  acquaintance. 

"  We  should  begin  life  with  books,  they  multiply  the  sources 
of  employment ;  so  does  capital ;  but  capital  is  of  no  use  unless 
we  live  on  the  interest ;  books  are  waste-paper  unless  we  spend 
in  action  the  wisdom  we  get  from  thought. 

•'  It  seldom  happens  that  tre  arc  very  strongly  influenced  by 
tlioee  much  older  than  ourselves.  It  Is  the  senior  of  from  two 
to  ten  years  that  moat  seduces  and  enthrals  us.  He  has  the 
same  pursuits,  views,  objects,  pleasures ;  but  more  art  and  ex- 
perience In  them  all.  He  goes  with  us  in  the  path  we  ordained 
to  tread,  but  f^om  which  the  elder  generation  desires  to  warn 
ua  off. 

'  There  is  very  little  influence  where  there  is  not  great  sym- 


pathy. 
"Ho 


Ffowever  we  may  darken  and  puzxle  ourselves  with  fancies 
and  visions  and  the  ingenuities  of  fanatical  mysticism,  no  man 
c*n  mathematically  or  syllogistically  contend  that  the  world 
which  a  God  made,  and  a  Saviour  visited,  was  designed  to  be 
dAinned. 

**  Nothing  disappoints  a  stranger  more  than  to  see,  fbr  the 
first  time,  the  woman  to  whom  the  world  has  given  the  golden 
apple.  Yet  he  usually,  at  last,  falls  into  the  popular  idolatry, 
and  passes  with  Inconceivable  rapidity  from  indignant  scepti- 
cism into  superstitions  veneration.  In  fact,  a  thousand  things 
besides  mere  symmetry  of  feature,  go  to  make  up  the  Cytherea 
of  the  hour — tact  in  society,  the  charm  of  manner,  a  nameless 
and  piquant  brilliancy.  Where  the  world  find  the  Graces  they 
proelaim  the  Venus.  Few  penons  attain  pre-eminent  celebrity 
for  aay  thing,  without  some  adventitious  and  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing  celebrated. 
Some  qualities  or  some  circumstances  throw  a  mysterious  or 
personal  charm  about  them. 

"  All  silent  people  can  seem  conventionally  elegant. 

"  Conversation  is  the  touchstone  of  the  true  delicacy  and  sub- 
tle grace  which  make  the  ideal  of  the  moral  mannerism  of  a 
court. 

'*  Our  life  is  a  lounge  firom  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

"  The  worst  fatigue  is  that  which  comes  without  exercise. 

"  Some  people  seem  born  with  the  temperament  and  the 
tastes  of  genius,  without  its  creative  power;  they  have  lis  ner- 
▼oul  system,  but  something  is  wanting  in  the  intellectual;  they 
feel  acutely,  yet  express  tamely. 

•*  When  we  have  known  real  adventures  we  grow  less  mor- 
bidly sentimental.  Life  is  a  sleep  in  which  we  dream  most  at 
the  commencement  and  the  close ;  the  middle  part  absorbs  us 
too  much  for  dreams. 

"  Maltravers  was  an  admirable  scholar.  The  stores  of  the 
immortal  dead  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  language. 
The  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  manner  of  thought,  and  habits 
of  life,  of  the  graceful  Greek  and  the  luxurious  Roman,  were  a 
part  of  knowledge  that  constituted  a  conmion  and  household 

Eortiott  of  his  own  associations  and  peculiarities  of  thought.  He 
ad  saturated  his  intellect  with  the  Paciolus  of  old ;  and  the 
grains  of  gold  eame  down  from  the  classic  Timolus  with  every 
tide.  This  knowledge  of  the  dead,  often  so  useless,  haa  an 
inexpressible  charm  when  it  Is  applied  to  the  places  where  the 
dead  lived.  At  Bais,  PompeU,  by  the  Virgllian  Hades,  the 
ancients  are  society  with  which  we  thirst  to  be  familiar. 

"  What  a  new  step  in  the  philosophy  of  life  does  a  young  man 
of  genius  make,  when  he  first  compares  his  theories  and  expe- 
rience with  the  intellect  of  a  clever  woman  of  the  world !  Per- 
Jaapa  it  does  net  elevate  him,  but  how  it  enlightens  and  refines  I 
What  numberless  minute  yet  important  mysteries  in  human 
character  and  practical  wisdom  does  he  dtink,  tmeontclously. 


from  the  sparkling  p«r$ifiag4  of  such  a  companion  I    Our  educa- 
tion is  scarcely  complete  without  it. 

**  In  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  a  coup  d^ctU  of  their 
social  state  might  convey  to  us  a  general  notion  of  our  own. 
Their  system,  Uke  ours,  s  vast  aristocracy,  rather  than  a  mon- 
archv ;  an  aristocracy  heaved  and  agitated,  but  kept  ambitious 
and  intellectual  by  the  great  democratical  ocean  which  roared 
below  and  around  It ;  an  immense  disUnction  between  rich  and 
poor ;  a  nobility,  sumptuous,  wealthy,  cultivated,  yet  scarcely 
elegant  or  refined  ;  a  people  with  mighty  aspirations  for  more 
perfect  liberty,  but  always  liable,  in  a  crisis,  to  be  influenced 
and  subdued  by  a  deep-rooted  and  antique  veneration  for  the 
very  aristocracy  against  which  they  struggled  ;  a  ready  opening 
through  all  the  walls  of  custom  and  privilege  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  talent  and  ambition ;  but  so  deep  and  universal  a  respect 
for  wealth,  that  the  finest  spirit  grew  avaricious,  griping,  and 
corrupt,  almost  unconsciously,  and  the  man  who  ro.«e  from  the 
people  did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  out  of  the  abuses  he 
affected  to  lament;  and  the  man  who  would  have  died  for  his 
country,  could  not  help  thrusting  his  hands  into  her  pockets. 
CassittS,  the  stubborn  and  thougiitful  patriot,  with  his  heart  of 
iron,  had,  you  remember,  '  an  itching  palm ;'  yet  what  a  blow 
to  all  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  world,  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  tte%  party  after  the  death  of  Cesar  I  What  generations  of 
freemen  sell  at  Pbilippi  1  In  England,  perhaps,  we  may  have 
ultimately  the  same  struggle.  In  France,  too,  we  already  per- 
ceive the  same  war  of  elements  which  shook  Rome  to  her  cen- 
tre ;  which  finally  replaced  the  generous  Julius  with  the  hypo- 
critical Augustus ;  which  destroyed  the  cojossal  patriciana,  to 
make  way  for  the  glittering  dwarfs  of  a  court,  and  cheated  a 
people  out  of  the  substance  with  the  shadow  of  liberty.  How  It 
may  end  in  the  modern  world,  who  shall  say?  ^ut  while  a 
nation  has  already  a  fair  degree  ol  constitutional  freedom,  I 
believe  no  struggle  so  perilous  and  awful  as  that  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  principle.  A  people  against  a  despot, 
that  contest  requires  no  prophet;  but  the  change  from  an 
aristocratic  to  a  democratic  commonwealth  is,  indeed,  the 
'wide,  unbounded  prospect '  upon  which  rest  'shadows,  clouds, 
and  darkness.'  If  it  fail,  for  centuries  is  the  dial-hand  of  time 
put  back;  If  It  succeed,  why  then  man  will  have  colonised 
Utopia. 

"  The  press  is  not  only  the  safety-valve  of  the  passions  of 
every  party,  but  the  great  note-book  of  the  experiments  of  every 
hour,  the  homely,  the  invaluable  ledger  of  losses  and  gains. 
The  people  who  keep  that  tablet  well  never  can  be  bankrupt. 

"  There  was  one  thing  that  will  ever  keep  the  ancient  world 
dissimilar  from  the  modern.  The  ancients  knew  not  that  de- 
licacy in  the  affections  which  characterises  the  descendants  of 
the  Goths ;  they  gave  up  to  the  monopoly  of  the  senses  what 
ought  to  have  had  an  equal  share  In  the  reason  and  the  imagin- 
ation. Their  love  was  a  beautiful  and  wanton  butterfiy ;  but 
not  the  butterfly  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  soul. 

"  Perhaps  we  pass  our  lives  happier  without  love  than  with 
it.  And  in  our  modern  social  system,  1  think  we  have  pam- 
pered love  to  too  great  a  preponderance  over  the  other  excite- 
ments of  life.  As  children,  we  are  taught  to  dream  of  it ;  in 
youth,  our  books,  our  conversation,  our  plays,  are  filled  with  it. 
We  are  trained  to  consider  it  the  essentul  of  life ;  and  yet  the 
moment  we  come  to  actual  experience,  the  moment  we  in- 
dulge this  inculcated  and  stimulated  craving,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  we  find  ourselves  wretched  and  undone.  This  Is  not  a  world 
In  which  we  should  preach  up,  too  far,  the  philosophy  of 
love. 

'*  It  Is  a  bad  thing  for  a  clever  and  ardent  man  not  to  have 
some  paramount  object  in  life. 

"  The  policy  of  fear  keeps  many  of  us  virtuous.  Sin  might 
not  be  odious  If  we  did  not  tremble  at  the  consequences  even  of 
appearances. 

"  Gaming  is  a  moral  drunkenness  that  is  worse  than  the 
physical. 

"  Error  is  sometimes  sweet ;  but  there  is  no  anguish  like  an 
error  of  which  we  feel  ashamed. 

'*  There  Is  no  unhappier  wretch  than  a  man  who  is  ambitions, 
but  disappointed :  who  haa  the  desire  fbr  flame,  but  has  lokt  the 
power  to  achieve  it ;  who  longs  for  the  goal,  but  will  not  and 
cannot  put  away  his  slippers  to  walk  to  it. 

"  Wliat  so  fatal  to  a  bold  and  proud  temper  as  to  be  at  war 
with  society  at  the  first  entrance  Into  life  t  What  so  withering 
to  manly  aims  and  purposes  as  the  giving  into  the  keeping  of 
a  woman,  who  has  interest  in  your  love,  but  not  In  your  fame, 
the  control  .of  your  future  destinies  f 

"  If  we  do  not  fulfil  what  nature  intended  for  our  fate,  we 
become  either  morbid  misanthropes  or  indolent  voluptuaries, 
wretched  and  liatless  in  manhood,  repining  and  joyless  In  old 
age. 

"  There  is  In  the  affections  themselves  so  much  to  purify  and 
exalt,  that  even  the  error  of  an  unlawful  love,  conceived  without 
a  cold  design,  and  wrestled  against  with  a  noble  spirit,  leaves 
the  heart  more  tolerant  and  tender,  and  the  mind  more  settled 
and  enlarged.  The  philosophy  limited  to  the  reason  puts  into 
motion  the  automata  of  the  closet ;  but  to  those  who  have  the 
world  for  a  stage,  and  who  find  their  hearts  are  the  great  actors, 
experience  and  wisdom  roust  be  wrought  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  passions.'* 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 


Statistics  of  Calcutta. — ^The  following  are  the 
results  of  a  census  of  Calcutta,  taken  by  Captain 
Birch,  superintendent  of  police,  down  to  January  1, 
1837  :— 

Males  &  Females. 

English   31.13 

Eurasians    4746 

Portuguese 3181 

French    160 

Chinamen 362 

Armenians 636 

Jews    S07 

W.  Mohammedans 13,677 

B.  Mohammedans 45,067 

W.  Hindoos 17,333 

B.  Hindoos 120,318 

Moguls   ' 527 

Parsees    • 40 

Arabs  . .  .  ^ 351 

Mugs 683 

Mudrasfes 55 

N.  Christians 49 

Low  Castes 19,084 


ToUlpopulaUon  {  ^.'^''i;, 's^.SM  }     229.714 

Total  Houses 65,495 

Police  force    1,358 

In  the  year  1800,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Police  Committee  furnished  to 
Lord  Momington  the  population  was  ....    500,000 

In  1814,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Hyde  East,  it  amounted 

to 700,000 

Both  of  which  calculations  must  have  been  errone- 
ous, unless  they  included  the  suburbs  of  Cossipore  and 
Garden  Reach ;  which  we  belicTe  they  did. 

In  1821,  five  assessors  were  appointed,  by  whose 
calculation  the  population  of  Calcutta  amounted  to  as 
follows : — 

Christians.  Mohammedans.  Hindoos.  Chinese. 
Upper  North  "1         , 


5..      6602..  64,582..      0 

5816  ..  16,865..  25,570..  244 

7510..  18,153..  170 

17,185..      9898..      0 

Total  population. .  179,917 
But  making  certain  allowances,  their  definite  calcu- 
lation was: — 

Resident  Inhabitants 205,600 


Division.,   j 
Joower  North  1 

Division. .  J 

Upper  South  1  . . y- 

Division. .   /  ^^^^ 

Lower  South  1  ooii 

Division..   ;  28^1 


Influzdaily 100,000 

In  1831,  Captain  Steel  made  it 187,081 

Captain  Birch's  calculation  is. .   229,7 14 
And  the  daily  influx  about 150,000 

The  above  calculations  do  not  include  Kidderpore, 
Garden  Reach,  Seebpore,  Howrah,  Sulkea,  Cossipore, 
or  the  other  side  of  *'  the  Ditch." — Anaiic  JoumaL 

China. — Within  the  temple-yard,  which  prevents 
the  idol  being  seen  from  without,  is  a  high  stage,  on 
which  the  Chinese  players  perform  tbMr  exploits  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  crowd  below.  On  passing 
this  we  were  struck  with  the  gaudy  appearance  of 
golden  ornaments,  and  various  coloured  paper  cut  in 
shreds ;  but  principally  by  the  quantity  of  painted 
candles  burning  in  the  front  of  the  idol,  the  smoke  of 
which,  together  with  the  incense,  is  intolerable  at 
first  entering.  The  candles  are  about  one  hundred  in 
number,  of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
and  measuring  from  two  to  six  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence. These  are  kept  burning  during  the  time  of 
worship ;  but  as  every  worshipper  brings  two  candles, 
they  are  constantly  changing  them,  so  that  I  suppose 
the  whole  number  is  changed  every  twenty  minutes. 
Two  men  are  employed  to  keep  a  few  places  vacant, 
that  no  one  may  be  prevented  from  placing  his  candles, 
and  that  the  worship  may  go  on  vrithout  impediment. 
The  candles  which  are  removed  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  temple,  and  a  great  sum  they  must  prodnoe,  as 
the  smallest  of  them  are  bought  at  a  dollar  a  pair. 
Every  worshipper  on  his  entering  the  temple  presents 
his  lights,  and  receives  six  sprigs  of  incense ;  three  of 
these,  after  bowing  to  the  idol  to  intimate  that  he  is 
about  to  worship,  he  places  close  to  the  image,  and 
the  other  at  a  short  distance,  and,  returning  to  a 
cushion  in  the  front  of  the  idol,  pays  his  homage, 
which  consists  in  kneeling  down,  and  bowing  his 
head  to  the  ground  three  times}  and  this  also  is 
repeated  three  times.  When  this  Is  4lone  he  goes  to  a 
large  table  on  the  left  side  of  the  idol,  where  there 
are  persons  to  receive  his  contributions  and  enrol 
his  name.  Oh,  with  what  apparent  gladness  do  they 
contribute  their  rupees,  as  though  anxious  to  exceed 
each  other  in  the  sum  they  give  for  this  abominable 
worship  1  During  all  this  our  ears  were  almost 
stunned  by  a  large  drum  and  a  gong,  used  to  rouse 
th<;  idol ;  and  these  are  beat  with  unusual  Tebemence 
when  any  person  of  celebrity  comes  to  worship. 
Several  females,  most  richly  dressed,  brought  offerings 
of  fruit  and  sweetmeats :  these,  I  waa  informed,  were 
the  wives  of  the  rich  Chinese,  who  gladly  embraced 
that  opportunity  of  appearing  abroad,  which  probably 
had  not  been  the  case  since  they  visited  the  temple 
last  year  on  the  same  occasion. — Slater, 


ROYAL  CITY  MEDAL. 
Seldom  has  any  event  done  so  much  to  call  British  skill,  as  shown  in  the  fine  arts,  into  exercise  aa  the  acoes* 
sion  of  our  beloved  and  youthful  sovereign.  The  number  of  portraits  published  of  her  is  immense;  few  of  them, 
however,  are  creditable  either  to  their  painters  or  their  engravers.  With  one  achievement  we  haye  been  highly 
gratified.  We  allude  to  the  truly  beautiful  bronze  medal  published  by  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Hyams,  of  Conihill, 
in  commemoration  of  her  Majesty's  recent  visit  to  the  City.  On  one  side  we  have  an  admirable  likeneat  of  the 
queen,  by  far  the  best  we  have  seen,  from  the  painting  by  Lane ;  and  on  the  reverse  she  is  represented  stand* 
ing  on  a  dais,  receiving  the  civic  sword  from  the  Lord  Mayor.  Britannia  is  seen  placing  a  laurel  crown  upon 
her  head,  while  Victory  and  Fame  bid  her  *'  Wblcomk."  Various  other  devices  add  to  the  instruction  and 
pleasure  conveyed  by  this  exquisite  specimen  of  art.  It  will  form  an  agreeable  and  acceptable  preient,  sad 
cordially  do  we  wish  its  spirited  publishers  success. 
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PEREGRINE  PROSrS  SECOND  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


Twaddle^Hail, 
Nov.  Ut,  1837. 

GSNTLEMEN, 

I  CAN  readily  conceive  the  intense  anxiety 
with  which  you  must  have  awaited  my  second 
communication.  Matters  of  vast  moment  to  the 
human  race  at  large  have  alone  delayed  it  until 
now.  The  promise  conveyed  in  my  first  epistle, 
1  regret  to  say,  I  am  unable  fully  to  realise.  On 
looking  over  the  MSS.  necessary  to  the  compila- 
tion of  that  portion  of  my  unfinished  works, 
entitled  "  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  an  Oyster," 
I  find  that  many  of  Mr.  Native's  letters,  especially 
those  immediately  preceding  his  marriage,  have, 
through  the  intervention  of  sea-weed  and  other 
marine  matter,  so  adhered  to  each  other  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  separated  without  render- 
ing them  for  the  most  part  illegible.  I  regret 
this  the  more,  because,  although  my  memory 
will  furnish  me  with  all  the  important  facts,  the 
numerous  great,  and  good  qualities  of  my  sub- 
ject would  be  best  developed  in  his  correspond- 
ence. As  I  believe  no  biography  of  Mr.  Native 
has  hitherto  appeared,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
furnish  you  here  with  a  very  brief  sketch  of  his 
character. 

Mr.  Native*s  demeanour  was  ever  quiet  and 
InoiFensive.  As  a  husband  and  father  his  con- 
duct was  most  exemplary.  Fortunately  for  him, 
he  found  in  Miss  Lilly  white  an  oyster  of  con- 
genial temperament  and  disposition;  so  that 
parents  and  progeny  appear  to  have  avoided  dis- 
sension, pursuing  the  same  course  of  life,  and 
guided  by  exactly  similar  tastes.  At  a  very  early 
age  Mr.  Native  exhibited  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  sea;  but  he  never  undertook  a  voyage, 
however  short.  He  was  contemplative  rather 
than  active.  Some  have  thought  that  he  was 
not  sensitive,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  was  of  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  penetrable  nature.  He  was 
neyer  known  to  take  advantage  of  anybody.  He 
was  perfectly  without  guile,  and,  as  good  dinners 
have  the  effect  of  making  human  beings  com- 
municative, so  he  was  most  open  at  feeding  time. 

Mr.  Native's  most  laborious  work  was  "  Observ- 
ations on  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Tide."  The 
powers  of  his  mind  were  inconceivable.  A  poet 
he  undoubtedly  was,  and  how  could  he  be  other- 
wise, placed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime objects  in  creation?  It  will  be  believed  that 
he  was  highly  imaginative,  however  mystical, 
when  I  state  that  it  was  acknowledged  by  all 
capable  of  judging  that  he  was  Sheify  aU  over. 
Many  authors  have  had  favourite  modes  of  study ; 
Sheridan  wrote  at  night,  by  the  light  of  a  multi- 
tude of  wax-candles :  others  have  preferred  walk- 
ing, riding,  or  lying;  the  latter  was  Native's 
plan — ^he  always  remained  on  his  bed.  In  figure 
he  was  squat  and  corpulent — "more  fat   than 
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bard  beseems."  In  fact,  he  was  nearly  as  broad 
as  long — the  effect  doubtless  of  his  sedentary 
habits.  He  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  but  had  a 
somewhat  dark  beard.  His  nearest  connexions 
never  saw  him  decidedly  in  a  passion,  yet,  it  is 
said,  if  any  thing  offensive  to  him  entered  his 
residence  he  was  apt  to  be  rather  snappish; 
closing  his  doors  so  suddenly  that  the  intruder 
was  sometimes  crushed  between  them.  He  lived 
a  few  miles  from  Colchester.  His  residence 
exteriorly  was  by  no  means  attractive,  but,  within, 
it  was  smooth  and  white  as  polished  ivory.  He 
had  the  happiness  at  all  times  to  be  closely  sur- 
rounded by  his  kindred  and  connexions.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  to  his  amiable  qualities  there  was 
one  sad  exception.  At  a  very  early  age  he  took 
to  drinking:  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  he 
was  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tion. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  Native  speedily  followed 
a  journey  which  he  took  to  the  metropolis,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  his  relatives.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  was  openly  stabbed  in  one  of  the 
shops  of  London,  and  carried  away  in  a  shell. 
His  death,  however,  may  be  accounted  for,  with- 
out resorting  to  a  supposition  so  discreditable  to 
the  police.  When  it  is  recollected  that  he  never 
before  travelled,  and  had  long  been  confined  to 
his  bed,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  conceive  that  a 
journey  from  Colchester  to  London  might  be 
fatal  to  his  delicate  constitution. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  few  fragments  of  his  cor- 
respondence, at  a  very  important  period  of  his 
existence.  Why  they  are  fragments  has  already 
been  explained.  The  following  extract  appears 
to  be  part  of  the  first  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  his  intended  bride — the  commencement  is 
unfortunately  illegible. 

«*  *  #  #  A  feeling  which  has  latterly  con- 
vulsed my  whole  frame  ;  and  almost  occasioned 
me  to  doubt  my  own  identity.  Formerly  I  was 
philosophical — contemplative ;  now  I  am — I  know 
not  what!  I  was  sleek,  and  somewhat  stout ; 
now  there  is  little  of  me  left,  excepting  my  beard, 
and  the  gristly  portions  of  me  thereunto  adjoin- 
ing. I  am  a  '  living  skeleton.'  In  my  case  is 
realised  the  wish  of  Hamlet,  when  he  exclaimed 
'  O  that  this  too,  too  solid  fiesh  would  melt.' 
Mme  has  melted ;  if  not '  into  thin  air,'  into  thin 
water.  The  serenity  of  my  mind,  too,  is  griev- 
ously disturbed :  and  I  am  so  nervous  that  the 
most  trivial  incident  causes  me  to  shake  like  sea- 
weed in  the  wind.  Know,  thou  dearest  and 
loveliest  of  she-oysters!  thou  art  the  cause  of  all 
this.  Thy  charms  have  proved  to  me  that  a 
philosophy  almost  stoical  is  not  invincible.  Tell 
me,  then,  if  there  is  one  ray  of  hope  for  me — ^if, 
in  short,  1  may  call  thee  mine.  I  have  food  in 
abundance,  and,  in  addition  to  all  which  my 
3  D 
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necessities  demand,  I  possess  accumulated  pro- 
perty in  the  shape  of  a  very  hattdsome  pearl.  Say 
then,  may  I  prosecute  this  matter  farther  ?  Let 
ni»  hear  at  yvot  very  earJtest  oonvenience.  And, 
Q!  reftwe  me  not  hastily,  for  I  am  ao  excited, 
tBat  in  thai  case  i  fear  I  shall  be  tenfpted  to  *— — 
•        •        •        •» 

The  remainder  of  this  sohifme  and  yery  im^ 
portani  letter  I  am  unable  to  decipher,  from  the 
cause  already  stated.  Ifiss  LiUywhite's  reply  s, 
ibrtonately,  entire. 

Greenstone  Creek, 
Feb.  Uth,  1830. 

DfAE  Mb.  Natite, 

Yours  of  yesterday  asttmished  me  not  a  little. 
I  have  consulted  mamma  on  the  subject,  and  she 
€ffute  agrees  with  me  that  I  am  much  too  young 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  those 
other  duties  which  may  possibly  be  consequent 
thereon.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  thinlc  no 
farther  of  the  matter.  I  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude without  assuring  you  that  I  am  much 
flattered  by  your  good  opinion;  and  that  if  I 
could  consent  thus  early  to  exchange  the  protec- 
tion of  my  mamma  for  that  of  any  other,  there 
is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  sooner  commit  my 
future  destiny  than  to  yourself. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

LiLLTWHITS. 

Mr.  Native,  Next*layer. 

iVea^Aiyer, 

Feb.  14M,  18M. 

Mt  DsAE  LiLLTWHmf, 

Anxiously,  most  anxiously,  did  I  pcniie  the 
earlier  pordim  of  your  kind,  and-^ten  thottMnd 
thanks  to  you — ^prompt  reply  to  my  letter.  I  read 
there,  as  if  were,  my  death-warmnt ;  but  the 
latter  sentenees  cast  into  my  mhid  the  beams  of 
hope — I  ftincied  f  saw  in  tliem  a*  reprieve.  Con^ 
firm  me  in  this  hope,  dearest  Lilljrwhite,  for  I  do 
not  see  in  your  objectione  aught  that  should  keep 
us  asunder.  That  you  are  yoimg,  is  Ihie  j  but 
it  is  also  true  that  you  will  be  less  young  each 
day  that  you  live.  9o  far  from  your  exchanging 
the  protection  of  your  mamma  for  mine,  by  union 
wHh  me,  you  will  insure  the  society  and  protec- 
tion of  both  ;  for  our  shells  sre  so  immeidlately 
iff  each  other^s  neighbourhood,  that  I  titist  we 
rfiould  ever  maintain  tfhe  affectionate  interaeurees 
ofneao*  relationship  with  your  mamma;  to  solace 
whose  declining  yean  will  always  be  one  of  the 
chief  pleasures  of  your  devoted  Beardy. 

Reconsider  the  subject,  tlven^  I  entreat  you> 
dearest:  and  if,  upon  reconsideration,  yon  can 
arrive  at  a  result  more  fkvourable  to  me,  endea* 
Vouf  to  win  over  to  our  interest  your  excellent 
mamma,  for  whose  matronly  and  unblemished 
virtues,  no  oyster  in  existence  has  greater  reven* 
ence  than,  beloved  Lillywhite, 

YourSi  till  eaten, 

Bbahdy  Nanvs. 


Of  Mbs  LiUywhite's  reply  I  have  endeavoured, 
with  great  pains,  duly  esiimaling  tte  importance 
of  the  subject,  to  decipher  the  whole,  but  have 
only  succeeded  as  far  as  the  earlier  portion  of  her 
euvek^  letter  is  concerned. 

GrBensfone  vre^^ 
Feh.  IMH,  1«90. 

Mt  DkAE  BSABBT, 

I  cannot  disguise  fieom  foif  that  Ihe  peisever- 
ance  you  have  displayed  in  the  matter  on  which 
you  communicated  with  me  a  few  dtays  rfnee,  has 
inspired  me  wtHh  a  reciprocal  attachment  this 
I  have  confessed  to  mamma ;  and,  witH'  her  appm- 
bation,  I  beg  to  inform  yoti  that  your  addresses 
will  hereafter  be  fevoarably  received  by  me.  I 
must,  however,  entreat  you  to  postpone  fhe 
period  for  changing  my  condition  a»  tong  as  pos- 
sible. Mamma  will  he  glad  of  an  int^rriew  with 
yen  When  convenient. 

Yonrs,  very  tnily , 
LitLTwnn. 

Mv  DAunro  Biunmy, 

The  endoaed  waa  dicitfted  by  maimaa,  ai 
having  discharged*  my  duty  by  obeying  her  dicfii- 
tion  thus  ftff,  I  shall  now  gratify  my  htcIiaatioD 
by  adding  a  few  sentences  of  my  own.  Kaow  then, 
darling  Beardy,  I  love  you,  and  have  long  hnd 
youv  but  feared,  until  I  feeeived  yours  of  the 
Idth  inst.)  that  1  had  no  chsnoe  of  gamtng  your 
affsctkMiA  Believe  me,  I  will  be  titie  CD  you  till 
death.  O  hasten  tile  tfane  wheft  we  MA  be 
one,  till  the  fatal  Diedger  *'  oa  do  pait"  I  m 
dreaming  of  yeo  la^  night,  dear  Beardy.  I 
tlionght  we  had'  been  conveyed  a  loag>,loBg  wsy. 
The  joumey  was  a  most  unoomfoftaUe  one;  and, 
among  other  inooirvenieneea  which  I  enduM  * 
pan  of  my  upper  shell  was  chipped  off.  Arrived 
at  our  destinatiotti  we  were  crowded;  with  funj 
othersi  in  a  small  round  vrooden  vesaeK  AHed 
with  salt  watef»  indeed^  bvt  as  inferior  to  mu' 
native  element  m  all  other  oyslem  are  to  jva, 
dear  Beardy ;  all  was  stagnAii;  and  tideless.  I 
trembled  excessively ;  but  itw^as  foryott  Ifeand. 

Presently,  having  leilf  my  shdto  suiBoie«t)y 
apart  to  see  between*  them,  I  beheld  a  sMpid 
looking  being,  of  the  matv  species^  With  1117 
darling  Beatdy  in  one  claw,  and  an-  uglys  simp- 
pointed  instmrneni^  in  the  other.  Wl^  ilie  hm 
I  thoBght  he  forced*  open*  my  dear  one^  t^^ 
audi  teaiinff  him  feom  themv  banded  hhn  to  i 
creature  whonv  I  heard  caltod-  a  Daado*  He  M 
small,  keen  eyesi  a  ehuliby  feoe;  a^lvgeJiooth, 
lined  vnth  »  double  row^  of  fotcaldaBkr  grioders. 
As  he  raised  you  towards  the  awfiil  chasm,  1  b^ 
eame  so  agitated  that*  I  awoke.  ImMMtlf  * 
e        *        #» 

The  lofi»or  the  remainder  of  HiH»  letter  eaimoi 
be  too  much  deplored.  Enoni^  is  spimd,  hot^ 
ever,  to  show  that  Mn  Native  made  choice  of  « 
congenial  helpmatcr.    GoutaMlMrf  evM«iee  « 
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his  domestic  happiness  will  fortunately  be  found 
to  exist  abundantly  in  my  narrative^ 

With  a  specimen  of  my  "Esquimaux  Melo- 
dies" I  will  close  these  extracts.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  either  of  the  works  named  in  the 
list  already  sent  to  you  will  be  submitted  for 
your  inspecftlon  if  requii«d. 

ESQUIMAUX  MELODIES. 

MBLODT  SXXIT. 


AM»t  is  dsrk  md  drear,  for  the  lasy  son 

la  absent,  and  has  been  a  month  or  more ; 
And  his  holiday  is  but  just  began. 

He  will  skulk  months  yet,  as  he  did  of  yore. 
Never  mind  that  1 
Here's  Uvef ,  and  entrails,  and  lights  to  mnnch, 
So  gobble  we  1  gobble  we  1  onmchi  crunch  1  cranchl 

8. 

"fhe  wind  glides  orer  the  ice  and  snow, 

Keen  ai  the  edge  of  a  sharpened  spear  1 
Heed  not  1  we  have  rein-deer  and  fish,  oh  1  oh  1 
Here  are  twenty-five  pounds  for  each,  or  near ! 
Work  away,  boys  I 
Here's  liver,  &c. 

3. 

The  gaunt  WoNeti  howl,  the  white  bears  growl, 

They'd  very  much  like  with  us  to  dine ; 
l^ey  niay  lick  their  jaws,  and  another  way  prowl, 
ThereUl  be  plen^  for  ali-— when  the  weather 
grows  fine. 

Shovel  it  down  1 
Here's  liver,  &c. 

4. 

^ho  is  so  bleat  as  the  brave  Esquimaux  \ 

All  his  garments  of  skin,  with  the  for  within; 
His  hut  half-buried  in  frozen  snow ; 
And  with  seal's-flesh  crammed  quite  up  to  the  chin. 
Oh,  dainty  fore! 
Here's  ttytr,&c. 


5. 

They  tell  us  of  southern  climes,  far  away  1 

Where,  because  all  is  brilliant,  green,  and  warm. 
The  effeminate  sun  struts  every  day, 

As  if  our  cold  breezes  would  do  him  harm. 
There  let  him  stay! 
Here's  livet,  &c. 

6. 

What  know  they  of  eating  and  happiness  there, 

As  over  their  fire-dried  mutton  thev  gloat? 
While  we  chew  the  reeking  paunch  of  a  bear. 
Or  the  fish  that  fiaps  his  tail  in  our  throat. 
At  it  again  I 
Here's  liver,  &e. 


Hurra  I  hurra  1  The  north-lights  play  I 

Our  squaws  for  us  are  engaged  in  toil ; 
While  we  have  nothing  to  do  all  day, 

But  gobble  down  flesh,  and  guzzle  down  oil. 
Never  cry  stop! 
Here's  liver,  and  entrails,  and  lights  to  munch; 
So  gobble  we  !  gobble  we !  crunch  I  crunch !  crtmch ! 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  await  your  reply. 
What  that  reply  will  be  I  can  no  more  doubt 
than  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  Pray  put 
me  in  correspondence  with  your  printer  imme- 
diately ;  and  let  me  know  on  what  day  you  in- 
tend that  the  first  volume  shall  appear ;  and,  by 
the  way,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  remit  me 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  on  account  of  my  share 
of  the  profits,  and  thereby  oblige. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Peregrine  Prosy. 

Messrs*  Ward  and  Ck>.,  Patemoster-row. 

N. 


YOUTHFUL  HOURS. 


Oh  I  t  HAVE  oft  been  out  at  even-tide, 
When  the  soft  music  of  the  night-winds  sighed 

Over  the  mnsky  flowers ; 
When  in  her  skiey  halls  the  crescent  moon, 
With  all  her  beauteous  stars,  kept  festal  noon. 

Through  midnight's  voiceless  hours. 

IThenr  my  young  heart,  as  yet  firom  sorrow  fitee, 
Throbb'd  with  the  rapture  and  the  guileless  ^lee 

Youth's  hour  alone  may  know  ; 
Ithat  golden  time  when  all  around  is  bright, 
And  the  rapt  spirit,  luil*d  in  rich  delight, 

JhwatB  not  of  coming  woe. 

Oft  1  have  thought,  as  on  the  sky  I  gazed. 
With  its  huge  arch  of  blue  so  high  upraised, 

How  sweet  to  wander  there  1 
From  star  to  star  to  take  my  joyous  way, 
Drink  from  the  streams  of  youth,  and  while  I  stray, 

The  spheres'  soft  music  hear ; 

To  codunmie  With  tiie  spirits  that  abide 
Near  to  the  crystal  river's  verdant  side. 

Where  flowrets  breathe  their  sighs  ; 
To  ga2e  on  scenes  so  bright,  so  passing  fair, 
While  suns  pour  forth  perpetual  radiance  there, 

And  plettrait  ncrer  dies* 


Oh !  I  have  longed  for  wings,  to  soar  above 
The  path  in  which  the  circhng  planets  move 

In  swift  aerial  dance ; 
To  gase  on  worlds  man  never  yet  hath  seen. 
To  tread  where  yet  no  mortal  foot  hath  been, 

And  onward  still  advance. 

"  Vain,  vain  delusive  hope,"  my  spirit  cried ; 
And  then  methought  a  gentle  voiee  repUed, 

"  Cling  not  too  fondly  here. 
And  glad  from  earth  to  yonder  beauteous  skies 
When  time  is  o*er,  thy  spirit  riiall  arise*- 

Heaven's  holier,  happier  sphere. 

*'  Learn  in  the  morning  hour  of  youth  to  know 
Thy  God,  from  whom  thy  richest  blefisings  flo^^ 

To  Him  thy  homage  pay ; 
Qlve  him  thy  heart— thy  first  affections  give,^^ 
And  in  the  world  of  light  thy  soul  shall  live 

When  earth  has  passed  away." 

Thus  spake  a  voice  unseen — I  stood  alone — 
Yet  still  I  heard  that  sweet,  that  gentle  tone 

Whose  music  soothed  the  soul ; 
Oft  now  I  hear  it  softly  murmuring  nigh, 
When  mute  I  gaze  on  starry  worlds  that  high 

In  glittering  glory  roU.  T.  W.  A. 
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THE  COMPASSION  OF  JESUS, 

TO    TUB    WIDOW    OF   NAIN. 


This  compassion  is  distinguished  by  peculiar 
characteristics.  With  many,  compassion  is  little 
more  than  a  blind  impulse,  a  mere  selfish  emo- 
tion, which  ceases  with  the  painful  scenes  or 
objects  by  which  it  is  immediately  excited.  It 
acts  in  them  simply  as  a  call — a  demand  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  miserable,  and  they  obey  it 
as  a  mere  propensity  or  appetite.  Even  in  this 
state  it  is  a  merciful  provision  of  the  Creator  to 
secure,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  well-being  of  his 
creatures,  by  constituting  them  the  guardians  of 
each  other's  happiness.  It  is,  however,  capable 
of  great  improvement :  from  an  impulse,  it  may 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  principle ;  from  an  uneasy 
and  fitful  sensation,  it  may  become  a  delightful 
and  a  perpetual  energy  s  from  a  mere  dictate  of 
selfishness,  it  may  emerge  into  an  expansive  and 
generous  philanthropy. 

This  was  its  character  as  it  shone  forth  in  the 
beneficent  words  and  actions  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. It  flowed  from  an  enlightened  benevo- 
lence, intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  miseries 
that  afllict  mankind,  and  seeking  its  constant 
gratification  in  alleviating  and  removing  them. 

If  we  would  indulge  the  finest  sensibilities  of 
our  nature,  if  we  would  imbibe  the  spirit  of  god* 
like  compasdon,  and  share  in  its  exquisite  en- 
joyments, we  must  follow  the  Son  of  God,  we 
roust  become  the  attendants  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  In  his  footsteps  we  may 
trace  the  human  existence  in  every  stage  of  its 
progress ;  wc  may  trace  its  pains,  its  sorrows,  its 
disappointments,  its  decay  and  dissolution,  not 
by  fixing  our  eyes  on  those  calamities  them- 
selves, but  on  the  remedies  which  are  opposed 
to  them.  We  may  trace  them,  as  we  trace  the 
windings  of  some  mighty  river,  by  the  lofty  em- 
bankments which  are  thrown  up  to  check  its 
fury  and  repress  its  ravages.  Perhaps  in  the 
whole  land  of  Judea,  a  sufferer  so  heart-broken 
was  not  to  be  found  as  this  poor,  desolate,  and 
afflicted  woman.  We  feel,  naturally  feel  for  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  and  the  exquisite  tenderness 
which  find  their  home  in  a  virtuous  female  bo- 
som. When  the  supreme  Majesty  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Father  of  mercies,  would  disclose  to 
Ills  people  all  the  affection  of  his  character,  he 
borrows  an  image  from  maternal  fondness — "  As 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  com- 
fort you."  How  strong,  how  persevering  is  the 
attachment  of  mothers  to  their  offspring  I  How 
costly  the  sacrifices  which  they  cheerfully  make 
to  affection  and  duty  I  Their  history,  both 
among  the  barbarous  and  civilised,  where  they 
have  been  uncontrolled  by  the  iron  despotism  of 
superstition,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  furnish  such 
an  affecting  and  sublime  exhibition  of  amiable 


and  great  qualities,  as  would  eclipse  all  the  glory 
which  irradiates  the  memory  of  the  sons  of  men. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  sensibility  and  tender- 
ness of  the  maternal  character  must  be  the  an- 
guish of  separation.  What,  then,  were  the  feel- 
ings of  this  mother,  doubly  bereaved,  and  left 
utterly  without  consolation — a  widow  and  child- 
less ?  Her  husband  was  no  more,  and  she  is 
approaching  with  trembling  steps  his  opened 
grave,  there  to  deposit  the  remains  of  her  only 
son — the  single  pledge  of  virtuous  affection,  the 
last,  the  solitary  comfort  of  her  life,  equally  dear 
to  memory  and  to  hope.  While  she  retained 
him  her  bereaved  heart  had  one  prop,  one  anti- 
dote against  despair;  all  was  not  lost  In  him 
she^trdced  the  image  of  his  father;  and  the  re- 
semblance, real  or  fancied,  brought  with  it  a 
thousand  soothing  anticipations : 

^*  Bright  aa  his  mtnly  sire  the  son  shall  be. 
In  form  and  aoul ;  but,  ah  !  more  bleat  than  he.*' 

But  now  this  only  light  of  her  existence  is  ex- 
tinguished. The  fatal,  deprecated  hour  is  come ; 
her  last  leaf  is  shaken  down;  her  last  coal  in 
Israel  is  quenched.  In  the  acme  of  such  dis- 
tress, whose  heart  does  not  yearn  to  afford  re- . 
lief?  Who  does  not  grieve  that  sympathy  can 
do  so  little,  that  man  is  so  powerless,  that  when 
his  fellow-creatures  most  require  his  aid  he  can 
then  do  nothing  but  weep  ? 

The  people  of  the  city  that  were  with  her 
were  deeply  affected;  they  knew  her  charaoter, 
her  circumstances,  and  the  extent  of  her  loss. 
But  who  is  this  stranger  whom  his  attendants 
and  followers  appear  to  regard  with  so  much 
reverence,  but  whose  mean  attire  and  melan- 
choly aspect  bespeak  him  alike  familiar  vnth 
poverty  and  sorrow  ?  In  his  countenance  are 
visible  the  lineaments  of  a  Divine  compassion ; 
He  is  oppressed  with  grief;  yet  the  calamities 
which  weigh  him  down  are  not  his  own.  He 
has  taken  up  the  burden  of  humanity,  with  all 
its  nameless  woes ;  he  shares  the  bitterness  that 
is  infused  into  every  human  lot ;  nor  is  there  a 
pang  which  nature  feels  that  does  not  awaken  a 
corresponding  anguish  in  his  affectionate  bosom. 

And  hence  the  susceptibility  of  hia  compas- 
sion. When  he  saw  her,  in  a  moment  be  under- 
stood the  whole  case.  The  electric  touch  of 
sympathy  ran  from  his  eye  to  his  heart  He 
does  not  wait  to  be  solicited,  nor  does  he  feel  it 
necessary  to  inquire ;  he  wants  neither  explaaa- 
tion  nor  detail;  it  is  enough**the  tears  of  the 
mourner,  the  solemnities  of  death,  the  anxiety 
of  the  spectators,  the  deep  gloom  which  mor- 
tality throws  over  the  moving  multitude,  all  make 
their  silent  and  instantaneous  appeal   to  hioL 
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The  noblest  natures  are  always  the  most  suscep- 
tible ;  a  stoic  apathy  forms  no  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  greatness,  and  it  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  goodness.  To  be  at  once  alive  to  the 
miseries  of  others  by  a  kind  of  intuition;  to 
know  what  they  would,  but  dare  not  ask;  to 
understand  the  appeal  not  only  of  a  look,  but  of 
an  averted  and  a  downcast  eye ;  to  prevent  the 
supplication  that  struggles  for  utterance,  and,  in 
an  instant,  to  convert  the  unexpressed  petition 
into  the  equally  overpowering  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude, displays  benevolence  of  the  highest  order. 
There  is  an  amazing  difference  between  a  sensi- 
tive and  an  obtuse,  a  vigilant  and  a  sluggish 
compassion;  between  compassion  as  an  extra- 
ordinary excitement  and  a  perpetual  habit ;  be- 
tween the  compassion  which  shuts  itself  up  and 
that  is  approached  with  difficulty  in  its  retire- 
ment, and  that  which  walks  abroad  in  search  of 
misery,  and  deems  every  day  lost  that  is  not 
spent  in  the  house  of  mourning.  Such  was  the 
compassion  of  the  Son  of  God. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  likewise  distin- 
guished by  its  exquisite  tenderness.  "  When 
the  Lord  saw  her  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and 
said  unto  her.  Weep  not.**  How  much  the  man- 
ner of  bestowing  may  be  made  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  boon  !  A  harsh  exterior  may  some- 
times conceal  a  humane  disposition ;  but  good- 
ness ought  always  to  be  invested  with  her  own 
robe  of  tenderness.  This  was  the  grace  which 
adorned  the  Saviour's  compassion.  Here  he  bids 
the  mourner  dry  her  tears — "  Weep  not."  The 
benignant  look,  the  soothing  accent  with  which 
this  was  urged,  must  have  reached  at  once  the 
heart  of  the  sufferer.  Blessed  Redeemer !  the 
law  of  kindness  was  ever  on  thy  lips;  the  ten- 
derness which  reigned  in  thy  bosom  always 
beamed  in  thy  countenance;  and  now,  in  the 
moment  of  conflict  and  triumph,  when  the  dead 
is  to  come  forth  at  thy  bidding,  and  the  grave  is 
to  be  disappointed  of  its  victim,  thou  forge ttest 
not  the  kindest  office  of  sympathising  humanity. 
But  while  all  is  wonder  and  expectation ;  while 
some  are  ready  to  condemn,  as  an  intrusion  upon 
the  sacredness  of  maternal  sorrow,  advice  so  easy 
to  give,  and  so  impossible  to  receive,  and  others, 
partially  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Jesus, 
^x  on  him  eyes  of  inquisitive  earnestness ;  the 
human  compassion  which  diffused  its  touching 
expression  over  his  features  gradually  assumes 
an  air  of  supernatural  majesty;  the  tremulous 
voice  that,  in  the  softness  of  pity,  almost  whis- 
pered, "  Weep  not,"  becomes  powerful  and  sus- 
tained, as  the  authoritative  mandate  of  the  great 
Arbiter  of  life  and  death.  The  carpenter^s  son, 
of  Nazai^th,  no  longer  veils  from  the  gaze  of  the 
astonished  spectators  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds 
both  confess  his  presence.  "  He  came  and 
touched  the  bier,  and  they  that  bare  him  stood 
9till.    And  he  said,  Young  man,  i  say  unto  thee, 


arise."  No  wonder  that  a  fear  came  on  all  when 
they  heard  from  a  human  tongue  sounds  so 
strange  to  mortal  ears.  "  I  say  unto  thee,  arise  :** 
it  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  The 
multitude  felt  it,  for  they  exclaimed,  "  God  hath 
visited  his  people."  The  disciples  felt  it,  for 
they  have  left  their  testunony  upon  record — 
"  We  beheld  his  ^ory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

llie  power  which  accompanied  these  majestic 
words  fully  justified  their  utterance — and  "  he 
that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak."  Here 
was  displayed  the  omnipotence  of  mercy,  a  power 
self-derived  and  all-sufficient,  controlling  the  king 
of  terrors,  and  inverting  the  order  of  nature  by  a 
sovereign  act,  which  proved  the  entire  subser- 
viency of  both  to  his  almighty  will.  And  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  occasion  on  which  this  Di- 
vine prerogative  was  exerted,  we  are  struck  with 
the  propriety  of  a  remark  which  has  been  often 
made — that  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  were  not 
merely  demonstrations  of  power,  but  acts  of  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  benevolence ;  that 
they  have  a  kind  of  ethical  excellence,  a  close 
and  striking  conformity  to  the  peculiar  temper, 
as  well  as  the  distinguishing  and  important  mis- 
sion of  Him  by  whom  they  were  performed. 

But  we  notice  the  delicacy  which  peculiarly 
marked  this  exercise  of  Divine  compassion.  "  He 
delivered  him  to  his  mother."  In  how  many 
ways  might  he  have  been  employed  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  and  advancing  the  glory  of  Him 
by  whom  he  was  thus  recalled  from  the  invisible 
state  ]  In  youthful  prime  and  renewed  vigour, 
he  had  a  long  life  to  devote  to  his  service. 
Under  the  awful  impressions  of  an  eternity  which 
he  had  personally  felt,  how  would  be  be  able  to 
attest  its  reality,  to  allure  by  its  glories,  or  to 
alarm  by  its  terrors !  What  an  efficient  instru- 
ment in  promulgating  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, in  refuting  all  the  cavils  of  Jews  and 
heathens  against  the  Divine  mission  of  Him 
whose  power  had  raised  him  from  the  dead  I 
Our  Lord  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tages which  such  a  disciple,  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  apostle,  might  confer  upon  his  religion, 
struggling  as  it  was  with  superstitious  prejudice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Sadducean  infidelity 
on  the  other.  But  he  wisely,  delicately  re- 
nounced them  all.  It  was  the  weeping  mother 
that  had  excited  his  compassion,  and  he  would 
not  diminish  the  joy  of  reunion  by  a  premature 
separation.  He  wrought  the  miracle  to  wipe 
away  her  tears.  She  is  destitute ;  he  possesses 
the  resources  of  the  universe :  she  has  but  one 
son;  he  has  twelve  disciples,  and  legions  of 
angels  delight  to  wait  upon  him.  All  the  plea- 
sure he  ei\joys  as  the  Man  of  sorrows  is  derived 
from  making  others  happy  ;  and  he  cannot  forego 
the  exquisite  luxury  of  this  moment :  **  He  de- 
livered him  to  his  mother." 

This  compassion,  we  would  now  take  oeca^ion 
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to  remark,  was  prospective ;  it  did  not  terminate 
on  its  immediate  objects;  through  them  it  has 
operated  to  confirm  the  faith  of  every  future  age, 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  richest  consolation  to 
every  bereaved  sufferer  who  is  able  to  accredit 
its  testimony.  Futh  respects  the  truth  of  the 
SaviouK^s  mission,  and  his  power  and  willingness 
to  help  those  who  trust  in  him  in  their  time  of 
need.  On  our  belief  of  both  depends  our  pre- 
sent and  future  happiness.  Whatever  he  has 
done  to  establish  this  twofold  conviction  in  our 
minds,  is  an  evidence  of  his  compassion,  of  his 
affectionate  solicitude  to  deliver  us  from  the 
worst  evils  that  can  aflSict  our  nature,  and  to 
promote,  in  the  highest  degree,  our  weU-^being 
as  accountable  and  immortal  creatures.  Now, 
if  we  consider  the  restoration  of  the  widows  son 
as  a  miracle,  and  as  a  miracle  of  compassion, 
both  these  ends  are  accomplished.  We  must 
believe  in  the  mission  of  Jesus ;  and  his  character, 
as  it  arises  out  of  this  striking  manifestation  of 
his  power,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  us  with  that 
confidence  which  we  ought  to  repose  in  him  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

On  the  evidence  arising  from  his  miracles  our 
Lord  himself  laid  the  greatest  stress:  "The 
works,"  said  he,  **  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
ihey  bear  witness  of  me.*  When  the  disciples 
of  John  were  sent  to  him  to  receive  from  his 
own  lips  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  Di- 
vine mission,  be  referred  them  to  his  miracles. 
**  Go,"  said  he,  **  and  show  to  John  again  those 
things  which  ye  hear  and  see — the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up."  This 
appeal  to  miracles  was  founded  on  the  fbllowing 
just  and  obvious  grounds, — that  they  are  visible 
proofs  of  Divine  approbation  as  well  as  of  Divine 
power ;  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
bear  the  strictest  examination ;  that  they  were  such 
as  an  impostor  would  not  attempt,  and  an  enthu- 
siast could  not  achieve.  The  miracle  recorded  in 
the  narrative  before  us  possesses  all  these  charac- 
ters of  credibility ;  and  if  the  record  be  true,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God.  But  though  our  belief  of  this  great  fact 
is  indispensable  to  our  becoming  Christians  and 
participating  in  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
religion,  a  faith  of  a  more  particular  and  charac- 
teristic nature  is  essential  to  our  experimental 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  this  Divine  sys- 
tem of  mercy.  As  Christ  himself  is  the  fountain 
of  all  its  knowledge,  the  source  of  all  its  purity, 
and  the  sum  of  all  its  consolation,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  understand  his  charac- 
ter, and  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
power  and  compassion.  Now,  certainly  the  sub- 
ject under  review  is  admirably  suited  to  Inspire 
this  confidence.  We  cannot  read  this  interest- 
ing and  wonderful  story  without  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  "the  ability  of  our  Redeemer  to  save  to 
tbe  uttermost,  and  without  a  blessed  assurance 


of  his  condescension  and  graoe ;  that  be  is  is 
willing  as  he  is  able  to  do  for  us  exceedin^f 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ean  ask  or  Uunk; 
without  feeling  that  his  power  can  extend  to 
every  thing  that  concerns  our  happiness,  and  that 
he  is  as  meroifiil  as  be  is  mighty ;  that  we  mj 
look  up  to  him  in  every  domestic  trouble  aod 
calamity ;  joy&lly  commit  our  personal  and  ever- 
lasting  interests  into  his  baads ;  descend  into  the 
grave  with  an  assured  hope  that  he  will  be  to  ub 
as  he  was  to  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  but  under 
circumstances  fiur  more  glorious  and  happf— 
"  the  resurrection  and  Uie  life." 

O,  then,  1^  the  afilicted,  the  bereaved,  ud 
the  sorrowful  remember  that  they  are  not  left 
without  resource  I  Let  them  learn  where  to  fly 
in  the  day  of  trouble.  Jesus  ever  lives ;  he  has 
compassion  still ; 

**  His  heut  is  made  of  tendemois, 
Hu  bowds  melt  witk  love.** 

No  widow  suffers  without  his  sympathy;  no 
parent  is  called  to  follow  his  cbEd  to  the  gnre 
without  awakening  the  deepest  interest  in  His 
bosom  who  said  to  the  mourning  mother  of  Naio, 
*'  Weep  not."  But  O  how  difficult  is  it  to  cany 
home  this  conviction  to  the  wounded  hearts  of 
bereaved  relatives  I  and  especially  to  the  beirt 
of  a  mother  I  "  Rachel  moumeth  for  her  child- 
ren, and  refuseth  to  be  comforted  because  they 
are  not."  In  the  rebellious  state  of  her  feeliogi, 
the  consolation  offered  by  referring  to  this  min- 
culous  display  of  the  Saviour^s  compassion,  in- 
stead of  soothing,  only  aggravates  her  giief. 
"  Ah  !•  she  exclaims,  "  my  tears  must  continue 
to  flow;  my  child  is  dead,  but  no  Jesns  says  to 
me, '  Weep  not.'  If  he  look  on  me  at  this  deso- 
late moment,  I  am  unconscious  of  his  synspatiiy, 
I  am  an  outcast  from  his  compassion.  It  is  in 
vain  that  I  make  my  appeal,  the  passionate  ap- 
peal of  unparalleled  sorrow,  to  Him  who  bis 
taken  away,  but  will  not  resiore,  my  chilA' 
And  is  this  thy  gratitude  ?  this  thy  submisaoo? 
What !  while  his  hand  is  passing  ov«  thy  brev 
to  wipe  away  thy  tears,  wilt  tiiou  tarn  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  compassion  ?  Even  now,  amidst  thy  m«- 
muring,  I  hear  him  saying  unto  thee,  **  Reftain 
thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from 
tears,  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  and  tbey 
shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy: 
and  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saitfa  the  Lord, 
that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own 
border.*  But  this  assurance,  consolatory  as  it  is, 
does  not  reach  your  case :  "  He  will  not  nise 
my  child,"  is  still  your  desponding  complaint; 
"  He  will  not  command  the  grave  to  yieM  op 
its  prey  for  me."  O,  thou  of  Httle  ftitfa !  wher^ 
fore  dost  thou  doubt  ?  He  wbo  said  to  A« 
young  man  "Arise!"  is  •  the  Resurrection  tt<i 
the  Life."  Thy  son,  thy  daughter,  shall  rise 
again,  and  be  delivered  unto  thee  decked  » 
immortal  loveliness,  and  no  fear  <rf  separstioc 
shall  damp  the  joy  of  union  for  ev«r.    Will  »^ 
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ikoB  evfiee?  Dom  your  fcrerish  heart  r^ect 
4bm  as  a  c^d  coosolation  ?  Are  you  saying  with 
Maftha»  under  all  the  faopelessnefis  of  praaent 


grief,  "  I  know  ihat  he  shall  rise  agioQ  M  the 
last  day?"  O I  believe  me,  it  wili  be  better  «t 
the  last  day  tiban  now.— -/>r.  Sfyiee, 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BT  PAOFSaBQB  WILSON* 
ABTICLB  II. 


Tom  .esriy  hktory  of  the  grest  primary  arts  of 
lilCe,  their  origM)«  And  the  first  steps  of  their  pro- 
.grassy  Me  buried  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity; 
hMt  thus  much  we  may  understand — that  man 
finds  himself  in  th^  midst  (of  a  world  teeau^g 
wi(jl»  natural  piroduetions,  and  full  of  the  opem- 
tiMQS  of  patival  powers,  all  offering  him  benefit, 
or  menacing  him  with  destruction.  The  various 
knowledge  and  endkssly-multipUed  arts  by  which 
Jbs  fills  his  life  vrith  the  supplies  oi  its  great  ne- 
ctessities,  or  with  all  its  great  resources  (^  secu- 
rity and  power,  or  with  which  he  adorns  it,  are 
all  mei^y  the  regulated  ^plication  of  certain 
powers  of  nature,  acting  at  his  discretion  upon 
her  own  substances  and  her  own  productwis. 

But,  then«  the  various  knowledge  and  end- 
lessly-multiplied observations  of  experience  and 
ressooiiig  of  man  added  to  man,  and  generation 
following  generation,  which  are  required  to  bring 
men  even  to  a  very  moderate  state  of  advance- 
ment in  the  great  primary  requisites  of  life,  we 
are  now  utterly  unid»le  to  conceive ;  because  we 
are  not  bom  with  the  knowledge  which  was  col* 
lected  at  first  by  the  labours  of  many  genera- 
tions. How  slowly,  with  what  continual  aoces- 
aions  of  knowledge  were  those  arts  reared  up 
which  still  remain  to  us  1  How  many  arts  which 
have  been  laboriously  brought  to  perfection  have 
been  displaced  by  superior  uiventions  I  There- 
fore, fenced  in  as  we  are  by  the  works  of  our 
predecessors,  we  see  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
power  of  man  contending  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  lot.  But  what  a  most  wonderful  spene  would 
.  be  opened  up  before  our  eyes,  with  what  interest 
should  we  look  on,  if  we  could  indeed  behold 
man  armed  only  with  his  own  implanted  powers, 
and  going  forth  to  conquer  the  creation ;  begin- 
ning by  amending  evils  and  supplying  wants; 
going  on  to  turn  those  evils  and  wants  into 
means  of  enjoyment ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  his  pride  and  of  his  power,  filling  his 
own  existence  with  luxuries !  If  we  could  see 
him  in  his  first  step  in  the  wilderness,  advancing 
to  subdue,  to  tame,  and  to  multiply  the  herds, 
bending  the  trees  of  the  forest,  blasting  the  rock, 
directing  the  element  of  fire,  fetching  substances 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fashioning  wood, 
and  stone,  and  metal,  to  the  will  of  his  bought, 
searching  the  nature  of  plants  to  spin  their  fibres 
for  his  clothing,  or  with  their  virtues  to  heal  his 
diseases;  if  we  could  see  him  launching  his  first 
ship,  causing  the  winds  and  the  waters  to  do  his 


work ;  if  we  could  see  him  changtf^  the  lace  of 
the  earth,  joining  seas,  or  stretchmg  the  conti- 
nent itself  into  the  dominioo  of  sea;  if  we  could 
do  all  this  in  our  MnaginatioQ,  we  should  under- 
stand somet1»i^  of  what  man's  intellect  has  done 
for  bis  physical  life,  and  what  the  neoesMties  of 
that  physical  lile  have  done  in  fiirmng  into  action 
all  the  powers  of  his  wonderful  knowledge. 

But  far  higher  consideral^ons  than  these  urise 
firom  the  influence  of  man's  physical  aecessiiies, 
thus  adverted  to,  on  the  destiny  of  his  species ; 
because  that  full  unfolding  of  bis  moral  powers 
to  which  he  was  caUed«  was  only  possible  in 
those  states  of  society  which  are  thus  brought 
into  being  by  this  confiiot  of  all  its  faculties 
against  the  stubborn  power  of  the  material  um- 
verse.  Out  of  the  same  conquest  wealth  is 
created ;  and  by  means  thus  brought  into  action, 
the  orders  and  classes  of  society  are  all  divided. 
The  division  of  property  itself  (the  allotmeni  of 
the  earth)  takes  place  simply  because  it  is  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  that  yields  us  food.  The 
great  finindation  of  the  stability  of  nations  is  thus 
connected  with  the  same  necessity,  and  out  of 
the  same  cause  arises  the  same  great  end  by 
which  society  is  held  together.  Thus  that  most 
wonderful  development  <^  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  which  it  ^all  be  our  business  to  inquue 
into,  in  all  the  forms  which  fill  up  the  history  of 
its  race,  is  blended  with  the  labour  lo  which  he 
had  been  urged  by  those  first  great  necessities  of 
his  physical  nature.  Attend  for  a  moment  to 
this  point,  and  see  how  deep  is  the  opeif  tioa  of 
such  causes  in  the  human  character  I 

Of  the  real  power  of  the  bodily  appetite^  and 
the  sway  they  may  maintain  over  the  moial 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  we  who  aw  pre- 
vented by  our  place  among  the  arrangements  of 
civil  society  from  greatly  suffering  under  it,  can 
form  but  a  very  indisdnet  conception.  Let  me 
not  now  speak  of  those  enormities  which,  in  the 
Boidst  of  a  dreadful  famine,  are  recorded  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  civilised  men,  when  the 
whole  moral  soul«  with  all  its  strongest  flections 
and  its  most  instmctiye  abhorrenees,  hare  sunk 
prostrate  under  the  power  of  the  physical  neces- 
sities. The  power  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
subsists  habitually,  and  at  all  times,  among  whole 
tribes  and  nations.  It  is  that  power^which  it 
acquires  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  who  is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  its  severity,  and  who  hunts 
for  biiMelf  the  food  with  which  h«  is  to  appease 
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it.  Compare  the  mind  of  the  human  being  as 
you  are  accustomed  to  behold  it,  having  the  re- 
turn of  this  sensation  only  as  a  grateful  incite- 
ment to  take  the  nourishment  spread  for  his  re- 
past— compare  it  with  that  of  his  fellow-man 
bearing  through  the  lonely  woods  the  gnawing 
pang  that  goads  him  to  his  prey.  Hunger  lies 
in  the  strength  of  his  arm,  hunger  wakes  in  his 
eye,  hunger  listens  in  his  ear.  As  he  couches 
down  in  his  covert,  waiting  the  approach  of  his 
expected  spoil,  this  is  the  sole  thought  that  fills 
his  aching  mind — **  How,  wretch  that  I  am,  shall 
I  satisfy  my  hunger?**  When  his  deadly  aim 
has  brought  his  victim  within  his  reach,  this  is 
the  thought  that  springs  up — "  I  have  got  food 
for  my  empty  soul."  What,  I  ask,  must  be  the 
usurpation  of  the  animal  nature  here  over  the 
moral,  when  it  is  not  the  power  of  simple  pain 
and  sorrow,  but  his  own  helplessness  in  his  wants 
and  in  his  desires  that  thus  excites  him  ?  Here 
I  am  speaking  not  of  a  suffering  and  a  sinking 
wretch;  the  man  I  suppose  is  a  strong  hunter, 
one  who  puts  forth  his  whole  strength  under  the 
agony  of  this  pain.  All  his  might  in  the  chase, 
all  his  pride  of  speed  and  boast  of  skill,  all 
thoughts  of  long  and  hard  endurance,  all  images 
of  perils  past  and  remembrance  of  suffering,  all 
are  gathered  on  that  one  strong  and  keen  desire, 
all  are  bound  down  to  the  sense  of  that  one  bit* 
ter  animal  want.  These  feelings  recurring  day 
by  day  in  the  tale  of  his  life,  bring  on  bis  soul  a 
vehemence  and  a  power  of  desiring  that  object, 
of  which,  as  I  said,  we  can  have  no  conception, 
till  it  becomes  subjected  to  this  mighty  animal 
passion — a  passion  such  as  rages  in  those  fierce 
animal  kinds  which  it  drives  with  such  ferocity 
on  its  prey;  so  that,  without  exaggeration,  I  may 
say,  he  knows  hunger  just  as  the  wolf  knows  it ; 
that  he  goes  forth  with  a  burning  heart,  just  like 
the  very  tiger  who  laps  up  blood. 

But  turn  to  another  condition  to  which  man 
has  brought  himself  by  the  very  agency  of  that 
same  physical,  aided  by  his  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, being;  and  how  infinitely  is  he  removed 
from  all  contentions  such  as  these  I  The  very 
work  in  which  he  now  labours  the  whole  day,  on 
which  his  eyes  are  fixed,  and  on  which  his  hands 
toil,  is  something  altogether  connected  with  the 
distant  wants  and  purposes  of  a  thousand  men, 
in  which  he  has  no  participation;  and  as  far  as 
it  is  a  work  of  skill,  he  has  to  fix  his  mind  on 
objects  and  purposes  so  removed  from  himself, 
that  they  all  tend  to  sever  his  thought  from  his 
own  necessities.  Thus  it  is  that  civilisation 
raises  his  moral  character,  by  protecting  almost 
every  human  being  from  that  subjection  to  its 
passions  by  which  whole  tribes  are  bowed  down 
in  tlie  great  wilderness  of  nature. 

But  still,  I  ask  you,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  parts  of  all  the  speculation  that 
is  suggested  to  the  moral  inquirer  by  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  to  observe  what  a  wild  and  dense 


gloom  is  cast  oter  their  souk  by  ihia  seveie  n^ 
cesfiity,  which  b,  nevertheless^  the  great  and  con- 
stant source  of  the  improvemeat  of  their  coDdi- 
tion  ?  It  is  not  suffering  alone,  that  they  may 
be  inured  to  bear;  but  it  ia  the  darkness  of  the 
understanding,  and  il  is  the  callousness  of  the 
heart,  which  comes  on  under  the  operation  of 
the  toil  to  which  this  human  being— whose  ns- 
ture  it  is  our  business  to  explain — ^must  be  sub- 
jected; it  is  all  that  which  is  most  nuserable 
for  us  to  behold.  For  if  men  bom  with  the  same 
spirit  as  ourselves,  seem  yet  denied  the  cominoa 
privileges  of  that  spirit,  they  seem  to  bring  cer- 
tain faculties  into  the  world  that  cannot  be  un- 
folded— certain  powers  of  affection  and  desire 
which,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say,  the  lot  of 
their  birth  will  pervert  and  degrade.  There  is  a 
humiliation  thns  laid  on  human  nature  in  the 
doom  which  seems  thus  to  rest  on  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  species,  which,  while  it  requires  our 
most  considerate  compassion  for  those  who  are 
thus  depressed,  compels  us  to  humble  oursehei 
under  a  sense  of  our  own  participation  in  the 
mysterious  nature  from  which  it  all  flows.  There- 
fore, in  estimating  the  worth  or  the  virtue  of  our 
fellow-men,  (which  it  will  be  our  business  to  do,) 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  lot  which 
yields  to  them  the  means,  and  little  more  than 
the  means,  of  supporting  life  in  themselves,  and 
those  born  of  them,  what  moral  inquirer  would 
ever,  for  a  moment,  forget  how  intimate  is  the 
necessary  union  between  the  wants  oi  the  body 
and  the  thoughte  of  the  soul  ?  Let  us  remember, 
that  over  the  great  proportion  of  our  humanity, 
the  soul  is  in  a  struggle  for  its  independence 
with  the  necessities  of  that  nature  in  which  we 
know  it  to  be  enveloped.  It  has  to  support 
itself  against  irritating  or  maddening  thoughts 
inspired  by  weariness,  lassitude,  and  want,  or  the 
fear  of  want.  It  is  chained  down  to  the  earth 
by  the  influence  of  one  great  and  constant  oceo- 
pation — that  of  providing  the  means  of  its  mortal 
existence.  When  it  shows  itself  shocked  or 
agitated,  overcome  in  the  struggle,  what  ought 
to  be  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  poor  humanity? 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  you  see  nature  pr^ 
serving  itself  more  boldly  amidst  the  perpetual 
threatenings  or  unceasing  assaults  of  those  evils 
from  which  it  never  can  make  Its  escape,  and 
though  pressed  by  its  own  many  wants,  forget- 
ting them  all  in  that  love  which  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  others;  when  you  see  the  brow  wrin- 
kled and  drenched  by  incessant  toil,  the  body 
bowed  down  to  the  dust,  and  the  whole  fivnie  in 
which  the  immortal  spirit  abides  maned  (bot 
surely  not  dishonoured)  by  its  slavery;  and  then, 
when  in  the  midst  of  all  that  depression  and  op- 
pression, you  see  man  still  seeking  and  still  Ind- 
ing  joy,  delight,  and  happiness.  In  all  the  te«f 
affections  and  desires  of  bisspiritaal  belng»  giving 
to  the  lips  of  those  he  loves  Ihat  seantf  tn«sel 
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earned  by  his  own  hungry  and  thirsty  toil ;  pur- 
chaaing  by  sweat,  sickness,  and  fever,  the  useful 
education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  young 
creatures  who  delight  the  heart  of  him  who  is 
striving  for  their  sakes ;  resting  with  gratitude  on 
that  day  which  is  like  a  fountain  in  the  midst 
of  the  thirsty  wilderness  to  his  exhausted  and 
wearied  frame;  and  preserving  a  high  sense  of 
his  own  immortality,  amongst  all  the  toils  and 
struggles  that  would  fain  chain  him  to  the  dust; 
when,  I  say,  you  see  all  this,  and  think  of  all 
this,  you  will  discover  how  rich  may  be  the 
very  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  you  will  learn  to 
respect  the  moral  being  of  man  in  these  its  tri- 


umphs over  the  power  of  his  physical  nature. 
Rut  you  do  not  learn  from  this  to  doubt  or  to 
deny  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator;  you  do  not 
learn  from  all  these  struggles,  and  all  these  de- 
feats, and  all  these  most  glorious  victories,  and 
all  these  triumphs,  that  God  sent  his  creatures 
into  this  state  of  existence  to  starve,  for  that  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  have  not  where- 
withal to  fill  the  mouths  that  gape  for  food.  Nor 
will  you  ever  learn  that  want  is  a  crime,  or  that 
poverty  is  a  sin,  or  that  they  who  would  toil  but 
cannot,  or  they  who  would  toil  but  have  not 
work,  are  intruders  at  Nature's  table,  and  must 
be  driven  to  famine,  starvation,  and  death. 


JOAN  PERRY  AND  HER  SONS. 


Amid  the  progress  which,  during  the  last  half 
century,  Europe  has  made  in  natural  philosophy, 
science  in  general,  and  the  mechanical  arts  in 
particular,  moral  philosophy  appears  to  have  re- 
mained almost,  or  wholly  stationary.  What  is, 
or  what  is  not  insanity,  appears  to  be  as  much  a 
problem  as  ever.  The  following  occurrence, 
substantiated  by  the  best  possible  testimony,  the 
particulars  being  contained  in  Hai^ave^s  State 
Trials,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  mind  within  our  recollection. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1660,  the  steward  of 
Lady  Campden,  of  Campden,  in  Gloucestershire, 
an  old  man,  named  William  Harrison,  walked 
from  Campden  to  Charringworth,  a  village  two 
miles  distant,  to  receive  rent  due  to  her  ladyship. 
Not  returning  at  the  hour  expected,  his  wife, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  sent  their  ser- 
vant, John  Perry,  to  meet  his  master.  Neither 
Harrison  uor  his  servant  returned  that  night. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  Harrison's  son, 
Edward,  proceeded  towards  Charringworth  in 
search  of  hb  father.  On  his  way  he  met  Perry, 
who  said  that  be  could  bear  nothing  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison at  Charringworth.  Both  then  went  to  the 
village  of  Ebrington  ;  where  a  man,  named  Daniel, 
told  them  that  Harrison  called  at  his  house  the 
evening  before,  returning  from  Charringworth, 
but  did  not  stay.  They  then  went  a  mile  farther, 
to  Paxford,  and  mtJcing  no  discovery  returned 
towards  Campden.  On  the  way,  they  beard  that 
a  hat,  band,  and  comb,  had  been  found  by  a 
woman  in  the  public  road  from  Ebrington  to 
Campden.  On  finding  the  woman,  the  hat, 
comb,  and  band  were  produced.  The  former 
were  cut  and  mutilated,  the  latter  was  bloody. 
Supposing  Harrison  to  have  been  murdered,  they 
searched  the  neighbourhood  for  his  body,  but  in 
vain. 

Perry  having  been  sent  to  meet  his  master, 
and  not  returning  till  the  following  day,  suspicion 
arose  that  he  had  murdered  Harrison,  and  taken 
from  him  the  money  he  had  received.     On  ex- 


amination before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  stated 
that,  when  his  mistress  sent  him  in  search  of  his 
master,  he  went  a  short  way  towards  Charring- 
worth, when  he  met  William  Reed,  with  whom, 
being  afraid  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  he  returned  ; 
that  he  afterwards  went  forward  a  short  way  with 
a  man  named  Pierce,  but  returned  with  him  to 
his  master's  gate :  that  he  then  entered  the  hen- 
roost, where  he  remained  an  hour,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  Charringworth,  but  losing  bis  way, 
in  consequence  of  a  dense  mist  which  arose,  he  lay 
under  a  hedge  the  remainder  of  the  night.  At  day- 
break he  reached  Charringworth,  and  heard  from 
Edward  Plaisterer  that  he  had  paid  his  master 
twenty-three  pounds  the  evening  before.  William 
Curtis  also  told  Perry  that  Harrison  had  called 
at  his  house  during  his  absence.  Having  learned 
these  facts,  he  took  his  way  homewards,  and  met 
his  young  master,  as  before  stated. 

Reed,  Pierce,  Plaisterer,  and  Curtis,  on  their 
examination,  confirmed  this  testimony. 

The  justice  asked  Perry  to  explain  why,  being 
afraid  to  proceed  to  Charringworth  at  nine 
o'clock,  he  ventured  to  do  so  at  midnight.  Perry 
answered,  that  at  the  former  hour  it  was  dark,  at 
the  latter  moonlight. 

Perry  was  farther  asked,  why,  having  twice  re- 
turned to  his  master's  premises,  he  did  not  go  in  to 
the  house  to  ascertain  if  his  master  had  returned 
meanwhile.  He  answered,  that  he  saw  a  light  in 
the  bed-room  window,  which  was  only  the  case 
in  his  master's  absence. 

The  circumstances  were  so  suspicious,  that 
Perry  was  detained  six  days,  and  underwent  a 
second  examination,  without  deviating  from  his 
former  statement.  No  clue  was  discovered  to 
lead  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery. 

During  his  confinement.  Perry  told  one  per- 
son, that  a  tinker  had  killed  his  master ;  another, 
that  a  gentleman's  servant  had  robbed  and  mur- 
dered him  ;  a  third,  that  his  body  was  hid  in  a 
certain  bean-rick,  where  he  was  searched  for,  but 
not  found.     He  then  said,  that  if  he  were  again 
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taken  betoe  lihe  jiialice,  be  would  confess  the 
whole  matter.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August, 
therefooe,  he  was  again  examined.  He  deposed 
that  Harrison  was  murdered ;  but  denied  that 
he  was  the  murderer.  The  justice  told  him,  if 
be  knew  ^e  faot  of  the  murder,  he  must  also 
know  by  whom  it  was  committed.  He  then 
said  bis  mother  and  baoUMr  were  the  murderers. 
The  justice  cautioned  btm,  stating  bis  suspicion 
that  he  was  the  murderer,  and  reminding  him 
that  what  be  now  asserted,  if  persisted  io,  might 
lead  to  the  execution  of  his  mother  and  brother. 
.  Persisting,  he  was  desired  to  state  the  details. 

His  statement  was,  that  bis  mother  and  bro- 
ther had  often  solicited  him  for  money,  suggest- 
ing that,  if  he  would  acquaint  them  when  his 
master  was  going  to  receive  any  rents  for  Lady 
Campden,  they  might  relieve  their  po^iperty,  by 
waylaying  and  robbing  him.  On  the  Thursday 
morning,  when  Harrison  was  last  seen  in  Camp- 
den, be  met  bis  brother  in  the  street,  to  whom 
be  communicated  wfaere,  and  for  what  his  master 
was  going.  In  the  evening  he  again  oMt  his 
brother,  as  he  was  goiag,  by  bis  mislTOs^s  desire, 
to  meet  Mr.  Harrison.  Tktf  proceeded  together 
to  the  cburcbysid,  where  they  took  different 
coeds,  but  met  again.  When  they  came  to  a 
particular  spot,  his  brother  entered  a  part  of  Lady 
Campden's  grounds,  and.  after  awbile,  John  fol- 
lowed bun,  when  be  found  bis  brother  on  bis 
prostrate  master ;  his  mother  standing  by.  On 
being  asked  if  Harrison  was  then  dead,  be  an- 
swered **  No,  for  be  exclaimed, '  Ah,  rogues,  wMl 
yottkiUme?"* 

John  then  interceded  for  bis  master ;  but  his 
brother  said,  "  Peace,  peace,  you  are  a  fool!" 
He  dieu  strangled  him,  and  took  a  bag  of  money 
from  Harrison*s  pocket,  which  he  threw  into  his 
mother's  iap.  The  brother  then  conveyed  the 
body  into  the  garden.  A  consultation  took  place 
bow  to  dispose  of  the  i>ody  ;  when  it  was  agreed 
io  throw  it  into  the  great  sink  by  Wellington's 
mili  Being  asked  if  it  was  now  there,  he  said 
he  did  not  know.  That  his  mother  and  brother 
desired  him  to  go  and  watch  if  any  one  was 
a-foot,  and  he  did  not  return  to  them.  It  was 
then  be  met  John  Pierce,  with  whom  he  went  a 
little  way  towards  Charrtngwortfa,  and  then  went 
into  the  hen-roost,  as  before  stated.  That  hav- 
ing, when  he  left  the  murderers,  carried  away 
the  hat,  band,  and  comb,  of  the  murdeivd  man, 
he  hacked  them  with  a  knife,  and  threw  them 
.  into  the  highway.  His  reason  for  this,  be  said, 
was  to  induce  people  to  believe  his  master  was 
murdered  and  robbed  there  by  some  stranger. 
Having  done  this,  he  proceeded  to  Charring- 
worth,  on  a  pretended  search  after  his  master. 

Joan  and  Richard  Perry  were  now  appre- 
hended. The  sink  alluded  to,  and  all  the  fish- 
ponds and  such  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Campden,  were  searched  for  the  body,  but  in 
vaio. 


On  the  twentf^flh  of  August,  Ima  mi 
Richard  were  examined,  and  denied  sQlemalf 
any  knowledge  of  the  ciiBie  aMribnted  to  them 
by  John,  who,  on  his  part,  pessisted  in  his  stats- 
ment. 

A  remarkable  circuntftaace  oceuned  wUlc  fbe 
prisoners  were  being  re-oooveyed  kon  the  Jin- 
floe's  howe  to  prison.  Rtcbaid,wbowasoenridw- 
aUy  bffhmd  his  brother  and  aceoser,  lobD,poiled 
something  from  bis  pocket,  when  a  ball  of  iakk 
dropped,  nnd  was  picked  up  by  one  of  those  in 
whose  custody  be  was.  BM^acd  re^tneslsd  to  have 
it  back,  saying,  it  was  bis  wife's  faaii4aoe.  Ibe 
finder  opened  it,  and  found  «  slipknot  Mi  die 
end.  It  was  then  shown  to  John,  who  was  asked 
if  he  knew  it.  He  shook  his  bead,  and  said  he 
did  too  well,  for  it  was  the  string  with  which  his 
brother  strangled  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  year  before  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Harrison's 
bouse  had  been  robbed,  while  the  frniily  were 
at  church,  and  one  hundred  and  foKy  poes^ 
stolen  therefrom ;  and  n  few  weeks  before  Mr. 
Harrison's  disappearance,  Jobn  Perry,  one  evesr 
ing,  ran  home,  hallooing,  and  seeming  to  be 
much  frightened.  He  to4d  tbose  who  were  str 
tracted  by  his  cries,  that  two  men  ui  wMte,  wHh 
drawn  swords,  had  attacked  bun,  and  that  he 
defended  himself  with  a  sfaeep-piek,  which  he 
had  in  his  hand.  In  proof  he  showed  theks«ye, 
cut  in  several  places,  and  took  a  key,  also  cot, 
from  his  pocket 

On  being  questioned  respecting  the  robbeiy, 
John  said  that  his  broker  committed  it :  ditt 
he,  John,  was  at  ohurch  at  the  time,  but  had 
previously  given  Ms  brother  information  where  to 
find  the  money  ;  that  it  was  buried  in  a  certain 
garden.  The  garden  was  searched  and  no 
money  found.  The  attack  upon  him,  he  said, 
was  pretended,  in  order  to  produce  an  impression 
that  desperate  eharactera  were  near,  and  thssae- 
eonnt  ixx  the  past  and  any  future  robbery. 

In  September  following,  John,  Joan,  wd 
Richard  Perry  had  two  indictments  found  sgaisst 
them,  one  for  robbing  Mr.  Harrison's  house  in 
1659,  the  other  for  the  murder.  For  the  latter 
they  were  not  then  tried,  the  body  not  having 
been  found.  To  the  indictment  for  robbeiy  they 
pleaded  not  guilty,  but  on  being  spoken  to, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  begged  the  benefit  of  the  act 
of  oblivion,  which  was  granted  them.  Sub- 
sequently, when  about  to  die,  they  demcd  all 
knowledge  of  the  robbery.  John  still  peisisted 
in  his  tale  about  the  murder,  and  added  that  his 
mother  and  brother  had  attempted  to  poison  him 
in  gaol.  In  the  following  spring  the  three  were 
tried  for  the  murder,  and  pleaded  not  guflty. 
When  John's  confesrfon  vras  urged  against  hm 
he  said  that  he  was  then  mad.  The  jury  retoined 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  three.  A  few  days 
after,  they  were  brought  to  Broadway-hiU  t*  jj* 
executed.  The  mother  suffered  first.  Bkiim 
then  declared  his  entire  innocence,  and  besought 
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his  brodier  to  state  the  tra^  respecting  him. 
John  treated  bis  bfothei^s  prayers  with  surly  indif- 
ference, yet,  when  about  to  suffer  in  his  turn,  told 
the  people  that  he  knew  nothing  of  hU  master  from 
the  time  he  left  home,  but  that  they  would  pro- 
bably hear  of  him  hereafter.  Some  years  after 
Harrison  was  heard  o(  and  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  of  Burton,  justice  of  the  peace,  having 
written  to  him,  received  the  following  reply. 

HoNoewD  SjBy 

In  obedienoe  to  your  commands,  I  give  you 
this   true  aecount  of  my  being  carried  away 
beyond  the  seas,  my  ooiitiniiance  there,  and  my 
return  home.     On  a  Thursday,  in  the  aftemoon, 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  I  went  to  Oharrtngworth, 
to  demand  rents  due  to  my  Lady  Campden,  ai 
whioh  time  the  tenants  were  busy  in  the  fields, 
and  late  before  they  came  home,  which  occasioned 
my  stay  th^re  till  the  close  of  the  evening.    I 
expected  a  considerable  sum,  but  received  only 
three- and-twenty  pounds.     In  my  return  home, 
in  the  narrow  passage  among  Ebrington  furses, 
there  met  me  one  horseman  and  said,  "  Art  thou 
there?"  and  I,  fearing  that  he  would  have  rid 
over  me,  struck  his  horse  over  the  nose ;  where- 
upon he  struck  at  me  with  his  sword   several 
blows,  and  run  it  into  my  side,  while  I,  with  my 
Kttle  eaae,  made  my  defence  as  well  as  I  could ; 
at  last  another  came  behind  me,  run  me  into  the 
thigh,  laid  hold  on  the  collar  of  my  doublet,  and 
drew  me  to  a  hedge,  near  to  the  place ;  then 
came  in  another;  they  did  not  take  my  money, 
but  mounted  me  behind  one  of  them,  threw  my 
arms  about  his  middle,  and  fastened  my  wrists 
with  something  that  had  a  spring-lock,  as  I  con- 
ceived by  hearing  it  give  a  snap  as  they  put  it  on ; 
then  they  threw  a  great  cloak  ever  me,  and 
carried  me  away.     In  the  night  they  alighted  at 
a  haynridL,  which  stood  nev  to  a  stone-pit,  by  a 
waU-^de,  where  they  took  away   ny  money; 
about  two  hours  before  the  day,  as  I  heard  one 
of  them  tell  the  other  he  tbou^t  it  to  be  then, 
they  turned  me  into  the  stone-pit ;  they  stayed, 
as  I  thought,  about  an  hour  at  the  haynrick,  when 
they  took  horse  again;  one  of  them  bade  me 
come  out  of  the  pit ;  I  answered  they  had  my 
money  already,  and  asked  what  they  would  do  to 
me;  whereupon  he  struck  me  again,  drew  me 
ont,  and  put  a  great  quantity  of  money  into  my 
pockets,  and  mounted  me  again  ^ter  the  same 
manner;  and  on  the  Friday,  about  sun«eetting, 
tihey  brought  oie  to  a  lone  house  upon  a  heath, 
by  a  thicket  of  bushes,  where  they  took  me  down 
almoet  dead,  being  sorely  bruised  with  the  carriage 
of  the  money.     When  the  woman  of  the  house 
mm  that  I  eoidd  neither  stand  nor  speak,  she 
asked  them  whether  or  no  they  had  brought  a 
dead  man  ?  They  answered  no,  but  a  friend  that 
was  hurt,  and  they  were  carr3ring  htm  to  a  sur- 
geon (  she  answered,  if  they  did  not  make  haste, 
their  friend  would  be  dead  before  they  could 


bring  him  one.  There  they  laid  me  <m  cushions, 
and  suffered  none  to  come  into  the  room  but  a 
little  girl ;  there  we  stayed  all  night,  they  giving 
me  some  broth  and  strong  waters  ;  in  the  monb- 
ing,  very  early,  they  mounted  me  as  before,  and 
on  Saturday  night  they  brought  me  to  a  place 
where  were  two  or  three  houses,  in  one  of  which 
I  lay  all  night,  on  cushions  by  their  bed-side. 
On  Sunday  morning  they  carried  me  from  thence, 
and,  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  they  brought  me 
to  a  place  by  the  seaside,  called  Deal,  where 
they  laid  me  down  on  the  ground ;  and,  one  of 
them  staying  with  me,  the  other  two  walked  a 
little  off,  to  meet  a  man,  wHh  whom  they  tallied; 
and,  in  their  discourse  I  heard  them  mention 
seven   pounds;    after  which   they  went  away 
together,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  returned. 
The  man,  whose  name  I  afterwards  heard  was 
Wr«ishaw,  said,  he  feared  I  would  die  before  he 
could  get  DM  on  board ;  then  presently  they  put 
me  into  a  boat,  and  carried  me  on  sfaip^board, 
where  my  wounds  were  dressed.     I  remained  in 
the  ship,  as  near  as  I  could  reckon,  about  six 
weeks,  in  which  time  I  was  indifferently  recovered 
of  my  wounds  and  weakness.     Then  the  master 
of  the  ship  came  and  told  me,  and  the  rest  who 
were  in  the  same  condition,  that  he  discovered 
three  Turkish  ships:  we  all  offered  to  fight  in 
defence  of  the  ship  and  ourselves ;  but  he  com- 
manded us  to  keep  close,  and  said  be  would  deal 
with  them  well  enough.     A  little  while  after  he 
called  us  up,  and,  wiien  we  came  on  deck,  we  saw 
two  Turkish  ships  by  us ;  into  one  of  them  we 
were  put,  and  placed  in  a  dark  hole,  where  how 
long  we  continued  before  we  landed  I  do  not 
know.      When  we  were  landed,  they  led  us  two 
days'  journey,  and  put  us  into  a  great  house,  or 
prison,  where  we  remained  four  d&ys  and  a  half; 
then  came  eight  men  to  view  us,  who  seemed  to 
be  officers;  they  called  us,  examined  us  as  to 
trades  and  callings,  which  every  one  answered ; 
one  said  he  was  a  surgeon,  another  that  he  was  a 
broad-cloth  weaver,  and  I,  after  two  or  three 
demands,  said,  that  I  had  some  skill  in  physic. 
We  three  were  set  by,  and  taken  by  three  of 
those  eight  men  who  came  to  view  us.     It  was 
my  chance  to  be  chosen  by  a  grave  physician, 
eighty-seven  years  of  age,  wlio  lived  near  Smyrna, 
and  who  had  formerly  been  in  England,  and  knew 
Crowland,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  he  preferred  to 
all  other  places  in  England  ;  he  employed  me  to 
keep  his  stU14iouse,  and  gave  me  a  silver  bowl, 
double  gilt,  to  drink  in.     My  business  was  most 
in  that  place;    but  once  he  set  me  to  gather 
cotton-wool,  which  1  not  doing  to  his  mind,  he 
struck  me  down  to  the  ground,  and  afterwards 
drew  his  stiletto  to  stab  me ;  but  I,  holding  up 
my  hands  to  him,  he  gave  a  stamp  and  turned 
from  me,  for  which  I  render  thauks  to  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  stayed  his  hand 
and  preserved  me.  I  was  there  about  a  year  and 
three  quarters,  and  then  my  master  fell  sick,  on 
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a  Thursday,  and  sent  for  roe ;  and  calling  me,  as 
he  used,  by  the  name  of  Boll,  told  me  he  should 
die,  and  bade  me  shift  for  myself  He  died  on  the 
Saturday  following,  and  I  presently  hastened 
with  my  bowl  to  a  port,  about  a  day's  journey 


distant     I  inquiftd  for  a  M9  fur  Englsnd*    I 
procured  one,  which  landed  n^  at  Dover* 
Youn, 

WuLUM  Haisibos. 
For  Sir  T.  Overbury,  Kpt. 


BRITISH  BRAVERY. 


Mjl.  Richabo  Hobubt,  of  Stokesley,  deserves 
to  be  honourably  mentioned  for  an  instance  of 
heroism  almost  without  a  parallel.  He  was 
master  of  a  merchant-ship,  the  Isabella,  of  Sun- 
derland, in  which  he  sailed  from  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  for  the  Hague,  June  1st,  1744,  in  com- 
pany  with  three  smaller  vessels  recommended  to 
bis  care.  Next  day  they  made  Gravesant  steeple 
in  the  Hague ;  but  while  they  were  steering  for 
their  port,  a  French  privateer,  that  lay  concealed 
among  the  Dutch  fishing>boats,  suddenly  came 
against  them,  singling  out  the  Isabella  as  the 
object  of  attack,  while  the  rest  dispersed  and 
escaped.  The  contest  was  very  unequal;  for 
the  Isabella  mounted  only  four  carriage  guns 
and  two  swivels,  and  her  crew  consisted  of  only 
five  men  and  three  boys,  besides  the  captain; 
while  the  privateer,  the  Marquis  de  Brancas, 
commanded  by  captain  Andre,  had  ten  carriage 
guns  and  eight  swivels,  with  seventy-five  men  and 
three  hundred  small  arms.  Yet  Captain  Hornby, 
after  consulting  his  mate,  and  gaining  the  con- 
sent of  his  crew,  whom  he  animated  by  an  ap- 
propriate address,  hoisted  the  British  colours, 
and  with  his  two  swivel  guns  returned  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  chase  guns. 

The  Frenchmen,  in  abusive  terms,  commanded 
bim  to  strike,  to  which  be  returned  an  answer  of 
defiance.  Upon  this  the  privateer  advanced, 
and  poured  in  such  showers  of  bullets  into  the 
Isabella,  that  Captdn  Hornby  found  it  prudent 
to  order  his  brave  fellows  into  close  quarters. 
White  he  lay  thus  sheltered,  the  enemy  twice 
attempted  to  board  him  on  the  larboard  quarter ; 
but  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  helm,  he  frustrated 
both  attempts,  though  the  Frenchmen  kept  firing 
upon  him  both  with  guns  and  small  arms,  which 
fire  Captain  Hornby  returned  with  his  two  lar- 
board guns. 

At  two  o'clock,  when  the  action  had  lasted  an 
hour,  the  privateer,  running  furiously  in  upon  the 
larboard  of  the  Isabells,  entangled  her  bowsprit 
among  the  main  shrouds,  and  was  lashed  fast  to 
her;  upon  which  Captain  Andre  bawled,  in  a 
menacing  tone,  '*  You  English  dog,  strike!''  but 
the  undaunted  Hornby  challenged  him  to  come 
on  board  and  strike  his  colours,  if  he  dared. 

The  enraged  Frenchman  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  threw  in  twenty  men  upon  him,  who  began 
to  hack  and  hew  into  his  close  quarters ;  but  a 
discharge  of  blunderbusses  made  the  invaders  re- 
treat 9^  fust  as  their  wounds  would  permit  them. 


The  privateer  being  then  disengaged  from  the 
Isabella,  tamed  about,  and  made  another  attempt 
on  the  starboard  side;  when  Captain  Hornby  tad 
his  valiant  mate  shot  each  his  man  as  they  were 
again  lashing  the  ships  together. 

The  Frenchman  once  more  commanded  him 
to  strike,  and  the  brave  Briton  returning  aoother 
refusal,  twenty  fresh  men  entered,  and  made  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  close  quarters  with  hatchets 
and  pole-axes,  with  which  they  had  nearly  cut 
their  way  through  in  three  places,  when  the  con- 
stant fire  kept  up  by  Captain  Hornby  and  bU 
brave  crew  obliged  them  to  retreat,  carrying  their 
wounded  with  them,  and  hauling  their  dead  after 
them  with  boat-hooks. 

Hie  Isabella  continuing  lashed  to  the  enemy, 
the  latter,  with  small  arms,  fired  repeated  and 
terrible  volleys  into  the  close  quarters,  partly 
from  his  forecastle  and  partly  from  his  main  deck, 
bringing  forward  fresh  men  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  dead  and  wounded;  but  the  fire  was 
returned  with  such  spirit  and  effect,  that  the 
Frenchmen  repeatedly  gave  way.  At  length 
Captain  Honiby,  seeing  them  crowding  behind 
their  main  mast  for  shelter,  aimed  a  blundeibuss 
at  them,  which  being  by  mistake  doubly  loaded, 
containing  twice  twelve  balls,  burst  in  the  filing, 
and  threw  him  down,  to  the  great  coostematton 
of  his  little  crew,  who  supposed  him  dead ;  yet 
he  soon  started  up  again,  though  greatly  braised, 
while  the  enemy,  among  whom  the  blundeibuss 
had  made  dreadful  havock,  disengaged  them- 
selves from  the  Isabella,  to  which  they  had  been 
lashed  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  sheered  off 
with  precipitation,  leaving  their  grapiiog8»  pol^ 
axes,  pistols,  and  cutlasses  behind  them.  The 
gallant  Hornby  fired  his  two  starboard  guns  into 
the  enemy's  stem;  and  the  indignant  French- 
man soon  retuniing,  the  confiict  was  renewed, 
and  carried  on  yard-«rm  and  yard-arm,  with  great 
fury,  for  two  hours  together. 

The  Isabella  was  shot  through  her  hull  several 
times,  her  sails  and  rigging  were  torn  to  pieces, 
her  ensign  was  dismounted,  and  every  mast  and 
yard  wounded ,  yet  she  bravely  muntained  the 
combat;  and  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  shot  which 
struck  the  Brancaa  between  wind  and  water, 
obliged  her  to  sheer  off  and  careen. 

While  the  enemy  were  retiring,  Hornby  and 
his  brave  little  crew  sallied  out  from  their  &8^ 
ness,  and  erecting  their  fallen  ensign,  gave  thiee 
cheers. 
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By  ihliB  tinnd  both  vessels  had  driven  so  near 
the  shore,  that  immense  crowds,  on  foot  and  in 
coaches,  had  assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the 
action. 

The  Frenchman,  having  stopped  his  leak,  re- 
turned to  the  combat,  and  poured  a  dreadful  vol- 
ley into  the  stem  of  the  Isabella,  when  Captain 
Hornby  was  wounded  in  the  temples  by  a  mus- 
let-shot,  and  bled  profusely.  This  somewhat 
disconcerted  his  companions  in  valour;  but  he 
called  to  them  briskly  to  take  courage  and  stand 
to  their  arms,  for  his  wound  was  not  dangerons ; 
upon  which  their  spirits  revived,  and  again  taking 
post  in  their  close  quarters,  sustained  the  shock 
of  another  assault ;  and  after  receiving  three  tre- 
mendous broadsides,  repulsed  the  foe  by  another 
well«aiined  shot,  which  sent  the  Brancas  again  to 
careen.  The  huzzas  of  the  Isabella's  crew  were 
renewed,  and  they  again  set  up  their  shattered 
ensign,  which  was  shot  through  and  through  into 
honourable  rags. 

Andre,  who  was  not  deficient  in  bravery,  soon 
renewed  the  fight ;  and  having  disabled  the  Isa- 
bella by  five  terrible  broadsides,  once  more  sum- 
moned Hornby,  with  dreadful  menaces,  to  strike 
his  colours. 

Captain  Hornby  animated  his  gallant  com- 
rades—" Behold,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  shore, 
** the  witnesses  of  your  valour  this  day!*  then 


finding  them  determined  to  stand  by  him  to  the 
last,  he  buried  his  final  defiance  upon  the  enemy. 
The  latter  immediately  ran  upon  his  starboard 
and  lashed  close  alongside ;  but  his  crew  muN 
mured,  and  refused  to  renew  the  dangerous  task 
of  boarding ;  and,  cutting  off  the  lashings,  again 
retreated.  Captain  Hornby  resolved  to  salute 
the  privateer  with  one  parting  gun,  and  this  last 
shot,  fired  into  the  stem  of  the  Brancas,  reached 
the  magazine,  which  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  and  the  vessel  instantly  foundered. 
Out  of  seventy-five  men,  thirty-six  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  all  the  rest,  together 
with  the  wounded,  perished  in  the  deep,  except 
three,  who  were  picked  up  by  the  Dutch  fishing- 
boats.  The  horrible  catastrophe  excited  the 
commiseration  of  Captain  Hornby  and  his  brave 
men,  who  could  render  no  assistance  to  their 
unfortunate  enemies,  the  Isabella  having  become 
unmanageable,  and  her  boat  being  shattered,  to 
pieces.     The  engagement  lasted  seven  hours. 

For  this  singular  instance  of  successful  bravery, 
Mr.  Hornby  received  from  the  king  a  large  gold 
medal  commemorating  his  heroism.  He  survived 
the  action  seven  years,  and  dying  at  sea  of  a 
lingering  illness,  was  buried  at  Liverpool,  being 
then  fifty-two  years  of  age. — Young's  Hutory  of 
Whitby, 


MEMORY. 


It  is  not  easy  to  invest  any  subject  relating  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  with  an  interest  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  secure  the  protracted  atten- 
tion of  a  reader.  Indeed,  a  writer,  as  well  as  a 
reader,  most  often  be  conscious  of  the  strong 
propensity  of  his  mind  to  wander — to  fiy  off,  and 
to  settle  on  any  appearance  in  the  whole  range 
of  real  or  imaginary  existence,  rather  than  on 
itself.  At  the  first  proposal  of  a  mental  subject, 
the  mind,  perhaps,  suspecting  a  little  difficulty, 
springs  towards  it  with  all  its  native  elasticity, 
but  soon  discovers  that  it  has  drawn  its  sword  on 
a  leviathan,  and  the  ardour  of  its  enthusiasm 
gradually  chills  into  impatience  and  chagrin.  In 
this  state  of  feeling,  unable  to  meet  its  demands, 
and  unwilling  to  act  the  part  of  an  amanuensis, 
the  mind  heats  and  agitates  itself  by  its  own 
action.  Unable  to  fasten  on  facts  and  realities, 
it  "  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,' 
and  applying  its  wand  to  each  as  it  passes,  en- 
deavours to  give  it  a  complexion  illustrative  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.  But,  at  length, 
wearied  by  its  undisciplined  efforts,  it  relinquishes 
the  subject,  endeavours  to  lose  the  thoughts  which 
have  occurred  on  it,  to  withdraw  from  their  un- 
welcome infiuence,  and  to  recover  its  wonted 
temperament,  in  the  hope  that  the  subject,  when 
Ksumed,  will  prtaest  itself  in  a  more  eligible 
light. 


Much  of  this  mental  distress  may  often  be 
attributed  to  a  weak,  or  immethodicaJ  memory. 
On  such  an  occasion,  probably,  a  far  greater  de- 
mand is  made  on  the  memory  and  the  associating 
principle,  than  on  the  imagination.  Thoughts 
and  opinions  make  their  re-appearance,  which, 
till  now,  perhaps,  we  knew  not  were  in  our  pos- 
session. They  may  not  wear  the  freshness  of 
novelty^  and  may  remind  us  of  some  indistinct 
resemblances  which  have  already  floated  across 
our  minds  ;  but  frequently,  in  the  feeling  which 
attends  the  present  appropriation  of  them,  we 
think  not  of  their  anterior  existence,  but  are  apt 
to  regard  them  as  the  creations  of  the  present 
moment.  If,  however,  a  person  can  command  the 
assistance  of  a  feeble  and  untutored  memory 
only,  he  may  call  on  it  for  aid  with  the  same 
success  as  Glendower  could  "  command  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep."  Or,  like  the  ghosts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Styx,  his  ideas,  unaccustomed  to 
control  and  arrangement,  will  rush  promiscuously 
forward,  and  his  every  production  will  exhibit  the 
picture  of  a  mind  habitually  submissive  to  objects 
and  events,  without  any  power  to  classify  and 
appropriate  them. 

Memory  may  be  classed  among  those  faculties 
of  the  mind,  which,  on  our  retiring  to  rest,  seem 
to  descend  from  their  station  of  authority  and 
ob8ervation»  to  repose  in  silence  with  their  ma- 
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MM  partner.  And  this  partial  loss  of  the 
memory  during  sleep  may  account  for  much  of 
Ihe  iQoonsiatency  of  dreams.  We  often  find  our* 
selves  realising  again  the  scenes  of  the  past  day 
with  a  thousand  strange  additions  ;  but  suddenly 
the  scene  is  changed,  and  we  are  introduced  to 
new  appearances^  without  any  recollection  what» 
eret  of  the  past.  Thus  we  sometimes  revisit  the 
^miliar  scenes  of  childhood  with  a  friend  whom, 
peihapsy  we  long  since  saw  lowered  into  the 
gk<aye»  without  remembrance  of  the  solemn  event, 
or  our  deep  emotion  at  witnessmg  it.  The  mmd, 
in  sleep,  seems  quite  incapable  of  retrospection^ 
and  is  wholly  confined  to  the  present  scene. 
Hence,  if  we  ever  suspect  ourselves  to  be  dream- 
ing, should  the  subject  of  our  dream  change,  the 
former  dream,  and  the  suspieion,  are  entirely 
obliterated,  and  we  are  ^ite  absoit>ed  in  the 
scenes  of  the  new  drama. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  since  the  memoiy 
must  always  regard  some  object^  and  the  senses 
arr  the  great  medium  of  access  to  the  mind^  that 
the  active  existence  of  memory  is  subseiiaent  to 
that  of  perception.  From  the  reoolleotion  of  ex* 
temal  oigects  and  events^  the  mmd  gradually  ad^ 
vances  to  the  more  refined  exereise  of  remember- 
ing past  thoughts.  This  important  advance  in  its 
history  depends,  however,  principally  on  educa- 
tion. An  uncultivated  mind  has  few  intellectual 
reminiscences.  It  has  no  hallowed  thoughts  of 
the  past,  no  shadowy  abstractions  to  commune 
with  in  silence,  as  with  the  spirit  of  a  departed 
friend.  Still  like  a  chrysalis,  it  knows  not  that  frmcy 
may  b€  winged,  and  visit  other  worlds.  Like  the 
jTews,  under  the  present  economy,  it  continues 
fiun-ounded  with  types  and  shadows,  when  it 
should  be  looking  back  on  them  as  on  the  pleas- 
ing instructors  of  its  nonage. 

In  early  childhood,  when  the  mind  can  just 
turn  its  eye  from  the  present  to  look  a  short  dis- 
tance "before  and  after,*  its  efforts  of  memory 
and  anticipation  are  nearly  bdanced.  From  the 
recollection  of  a  yesterday,  it  begins  to  think  of 
a  to-morrow.  And  this  proportion  in  its  intimacy 
With  the  past  and  future  continues,  until  the 
sphere  of  its  vision  has  so  frir  increased  that  the 
future  can  venture  to  assert  its  independence  of 
the  past.  Henceforth,  during  th^  greater  part  of 
life,  anticipation  is  commonly  found  to  lord  it 
over  the  memory.  The  mind  feels  its  impotence 
when  it  refers  to  past  scenes— they  seem  to  have 
ffed  Beyond  the  limits  of  its  influence.  But  the 
ftiture  is  ever  pregnant  with  interest.  All  the 
faiportant  events  of  life  are  yet  to  come.  Over 
these  the  mind  intends  to  exert  its  highest 
tfUlhority,  and  to  surprise  the  world  into  art  un- 
premeditated  acknowledgment  of  its  powew. 
Perhaps  almost  every  past  day  has  presented 
blanks  only  from  the  great  lottery  of  life  ;  but 
this,  so  far  from  damping  the  ardour  of  the  mind, 
hiduces  it  the  taote  to  luxuriate  in  fancy  ort  the 
prtBes  which  yet  remain.     Thus  the  memory  is 


commonly  dubracd  to  hold*  an  offies  of  sicendtry 
importance,  until  the  history  ol  fife  becomes  well 
stored  with  inddents,  and,  from  the  diminished 
interest  of  the  present  the  mind  begms  to  feel 
Itself  oocasionttlly  thiown  back  on  the  pttt.  The 
balance  of  power  is  now  graduaHy  restored ;  and, 
at  length,  perhaps,  the  prepondennoe  appean  oa 
the  side  of  memory.  Berides,  having  pioved  dte 
uncertainty  of  the  ftiture,  and  enjoying  a  plet> 
sure  in  revotvmg  and  detsiiinqg  the  past,  nothiog 
can  now  be  seen'  or  heard,  but  the  mmd  iastantly 
recurs  to  something  parsUel  ki  the  recoid  ol  days 
gone  by. 

The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  memory  will 
be  found  to  compete  with  the  most  exalted  we 
enjoy.  It  is  the  museum  of  the  mmd,  where  are 
deposited  the  rare,  the  costly,  and  the  beautifel, 
to  be  exhibited  as  occtfsioiv  may  require.  It  is 
the  mysterious  power  which  caUs  up  ouf  fonner 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  bids  them  live  again.  It 
invests  every  man,  more  or  less,  wiA  the  oharae^ 
ter  of  a  prophet,  eimUuig  hin  to  foretell  the 
nature  and  approach  of  many  events  with  aeeti- 
Mey.  In  short,  an  idea  of  the  nifiuence  which 
it  exercises  on  our  happiness  is  given  to  us  by 
the  fact  that  the  poets  of  all  ages  have  personi- 
fied and  apostrophised  it  with  religiovs  eatlu- 
siasm ;  nor  should  it  sink  in  our  estimation  Crom 
the  circumstance*  that  the  instinctive  taibes  hate 
given  repeated  indications  that  they  possess  it  as 
well  as  ourselves,  though  in  a  much  inferior 
degree.  Indeed,  in  some  of  them,  there  arc 
traces  of  other  powers  besides  the  memory.  But 
if  we  reflect  that  these  phenomeM  tifc  quite 
incidentid,  seldbm  satisfhctory,  and  alwftys  con- 
fined  to  the  Bac6ns  and  Newtons  of  tHeir  spedes, 
we  feel  ourselves  reinstated  in  our  Accttstoned 
elevation,  and  exult  in  the  assnrance  that,  whit- 
ev^r  may  be  the  nature  of  our  mental  economy, 
"  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  ef 
the  Almighty  hath  given  him  understanding.' 

There  is  something  extremely  revolthig  in  <ihe 
contemplation  of  the  state  induced  by  the  total 
absence  of  memory.  We  review  with  so  much 
interest  scenes  that  are  past,  as  cottstitutiiig  parts 
of  our  former  selves^  thal^  wkh  all  our  aiwdety  to 
pry  into  ftiturfty,  we  should  Aot  probably  be  dis- 
posed to  exchange  memoiy  for  prescience.  And 
this  predilection  fbr  memory  Will  dteubfless  in» 
crease  as  the  history  of  our  existence  advances, 
ffow  must  If  enhance  th«  pl^asuVe  of  a  pure  in- 
telligence, to  trace  back  the'  evefl«  ifftieh  hare 
given  interest  tb  the  history  of  tert  thtoesand 
years! 

It  might  be  amusing  to  cototiltst  the  flt(Mk 
state  of  man,  possessed  of  pitscl^nce  Hjstead  of 
memory,  with  his  present  state.  Hhr  coildttCt  to- 
day would  not  be  regulated  by  the  ejiperience  of 
yesterday,  but  by  the  events  of  to-morrow.  The 
philosopher,  in  discussing  the  sul^ct  of  hisrpe^ 
sonal  identity,  could  derive  no  evidence  from  the 
past,  but  could  only  show  that  he  is  the  s«ffl^ 
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peisM  mm  Hitft  woakl  dor  siwli  »  tbinif  Uni>  ar 
tw«nfy  yMrt  httuce.  A  msA  w«>uld  snAer,  if 
ptiirished  at  all,  for  a  crime  which  he  would  com- 
mit, and  not  for  one  which  he  bad  pei^etrated  ; 
for  if  he  were  allowed  to  ineur  the  aoUial  guiltf 
he  would  escape  with  imfmntty.  He  would  be 
as  presumptooufl  then,  who  shonld  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  yesterday,  as  he  is  now,  who  pre- 
swnes  cimoemiBg  (he  events  of  futurity. 

fhere  is  one  peciriianty  which  wocdd  dietin* 


^fMt  Hie  lDfl9  of  moARiff ;  that  irts  (iepartore 
would  be  attend\ed  by  no  regret,  since  tftt^  would 
imply  a  recollection  of  having  once  possessed  it. 
When,  we  have  lost  other  blessings  it  is  often  a 
soiaee  to  feel  tiia%  we  eaa  embfldni  them  in  the 
iffemory.  But  were  ttemrory  itself  to  perish,  we 
could  only  specufate  concerning  it  as  we  do  now 
concerning  a  dxth  sense.  He  who  drinks  the 
watecB  of  Lethe  forgets  thai  he  evev  dtaak 
themv 


WINTER, 


Stkbn  Winter  oomes,  I  hear  his  sullen  voice 

Thnndering  the  dark  and  moaning  woods  along ; 
'She  elond-dad  spirits  of  the  storm  rejoice, 

The  trembiing  streamlet  stays  its  silver  song^ 
Boiuad  by  the  ioy  ohsins  around  it  cast, 

SucUlen  the  roaring  cataract  is  still, 
Marble-like  glitteringv  while  the  rushing  blast 

Wakes  not  the  frozen  stream,  as,  loud  and  shrill. 
Through  leafless  woods  and  groves  once  robed  in 
green. 

Its  hollow  roar  is  heard.    The  dirge  of  woe. 
Sung  by  the  wood-nymphs  for  their  sylvan  queen, 

From  the  lone  vale  comes  sounding,  sad  and  slow, 
Ijihe  iMntive  requisBS  at  the  eltwe  of  day, 
~      p  fer  repose  of  one  late  passed^  ^way • 


Ifigli  on  a  monntxfai,  round  whose  i^crgged  head 
SmbattHng  storms  have  rushed  with  hnrrid  roar, 

O'er  which  s  robe  of  virgin  white  is  spreSd, 
Where  never  eagles'  wings  have  dared  to  soar, 

Nor  sun— tiiat  iRngs  his  flery  ghinces  down- 
Has  pierced  the  masses  of  eternal'  snow ; 


There  in  his  ohark>t,  whUs  an  angry  frown 
Gathers  upon  his  deeply-farrowed  browy 

Dread  Winter  stands  ;  thick  olouds  his  feet  sunonnd) 
Driven  by  th'  north-wind's  ehill  and  Masting  brsath> 

No  more  ia  aretie  frosen  enevenns  bound,. 

Where  reigoe  the  dark  and  dreadful  night  of  death. 

Now  Nature  slumbers,  girt  with  ioy  folds. 

And  stillness  deep  in  awe  the  spirit  holds. 

One  little  flower  lifts  up  its  beauteous  head, 

Shrinking  from  winds  that  o'er  it  rudely  fly ; 
Ten  thousand  withered  leaves  are  round  it  spread,' 

But  still  the  snowdrop  bends  not  down  to  die ; 
It  yet  remains  the  gloomy  scene  to  cheer. 

And  fell  that  gladdening  spring  shall  soon  fefum. 
So  does  the  firm  though  lonely  spirit  bear 

The  wintry  storms  of  Hfe  that,  dark  and  stem. 
Around  it  roar,  while  hope,  with  radiant  smiles. 

Soaring  on  wings  of  ndnbow-eotoured  light. 
With  gayest  dream?  die  weary  soul  beguiles. 

And  breaks  Che  deepest  g^oom  of  sorrow's  night ; 
Whispers  of  days  of  peace  that  yet  shdl  rise, 
With  beamiog  suns,  and  fair,  undonded  skies. 

T.  W.  A. 


BDUCATTION. 


ManTan  CraruM.—- It  was  said*  by  eharlea  XII., 
of  Sweden,  that  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  arithme- 
tical art  was  but  half  a  man.  With  how  much  greater 
fbree  may  a  simifaur  expression  be  appHed  to  him  who 
carries  to^  Ms  grave  the  neglected  and  unprofltable 
seeds  of  faenlties  which  it  depended  on  himself  to  have 
reared  to  maturity,  and  of  whieh  the  fruits  bring  ac- 
cessions to  human  happiness  more  precious  than  all 
the  gratlflcations  which  power  or  wealth  can  eom- 
iliand  l^Dkgaid  Sf^art, 

PkAencAn  iHerKvcrroi^.— A  getttleman'  not  long 
since  took  up  an  apple  to  show  a  niece,  steteen  years 
of  age,  who  had  studied  geography  several  years, 
something  about  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  earth. 
She  looked  at  him  a  few  minutes,  and  said  with  mucb- 
eamestness,  **  Why,  uncle,  you  don't  mean  that  the 
earth  really  turns  round,  do  you  ? "  He  replied,  "  But 
did  you  not  learn  that  several  years  ago  ?"  **  Yes, 
sir,*'  she  replied,  "  I  learned  it,  but  I  never  knew  it 
hefcue;'*  Now  it  is  obrious  that  this  young  lady  had 
Been  isbonrittg  setertd  years  on  the  subject  of  geogra- 
jliy,  aad  gasping  in  ahnost  total  darkness,  because 
soon  kind  friend  did  not  show  her  at  the  outset,  by 
some  faniiliar  illustration,  that  the  earth  really  turned 
rwad.-^American  AHnalt  of  Education, 

MiOttABL  A'KovK.o.-— 'At  the  age  of  fburtleefl,  Ml- 
dhsd  Adgeh)  was  plfeeed  with  Ghirlandaio,  who  had 
tbedh«aoter  of  hsnring  envy  hi  his  disposition,  which 
felt  no  pleasure  in-tbemofft  discantproqitectof  a  rival ; 


and  from'  Aiis  efinnnastanee-Conclivi  hss  asserted  that 
he  reaped  no- benefit  from  his  instructor. 

Whatever  were  the  sources  of  his  ioAprovettent,  he 
rapidly  surpassed'  his  contemporary  students,  an* 
adopted  a  styte'  of  drawing  and  design  more  bold  and 
dkring  than  Ghirlandaio  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
practised  in  his  school;  and  fmm  an  anecdote  in 
Vasari,  it  wouW  seem  Michael  Angelo  soon  felt  him- 
self even  superior  to  his  master.  One  of  the  pupils 
copying  a  flsmale  portrait  from  a  drawing  by  Ghirian^ 
dSio,  he  took  a  pen,  snd  made  a  strong  outline  round 
it  on  the  same  paper,  tb  show  him  its  defects ;  and 
the  superior  style  of  the-eonfouf  was  as  much  admired 
as  the  act  was  considered  confident  and  presumptuous. 
His  great  facility  in  copying  with  accuracy  whatever 
objects  were  before  him,  was  exemplified  in  an  in- 
stance that  forced  a  compliment  even  from  Ghirlan- 
daio himself.  His  master  being  employed  in  S.  Maria 
Novella,  in  Florence,  Michael  Angelo  took  advantage 
of  his  absence,  and  drew  the  scsnolding,  the  desks, 
the  painting  utensils  and  apparatus,  and  some  of  the 
young  men  who  were  at  work,  with  so  much  correctness- 
and  ability,  that  GhiHsndaio,  when  he  rettenied,  was 
quite  astbuished,  and'  said  it  was  rather  the  peHbrtt- 
ance  of  an  otperienced  artist  than  of  a  scholar.-^Dap- 
pa*»  Lj/k  qfMiehaet  Angelo. 

TeCK  LANCAsraniATT  Ststkm  nr  Gniface,  a.i). 
1669.— We  found  about  thirty  young  lads  sitting  upon 
benches,  snd  their  mtsKtt  at  the  head  of  them  teach. 
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ing  them  to  read.  His  method  was  pretty,  and  much 
beyond  oort ;  the  master  causing  the  whole  class  to 
read  at  a  time  without  confusion,  every  scholar  being 
obliged  to  attention,  and  to  mind  what  his  next  neigh- 
bour read.  They  had,  each  of  them,  the  same  author 
in  hts  hand  ;  and,  for  example,  if  he  had  thirty  scho- 
lars, he  chose  out  some  continued  discourse,  and  gave 
them  but  thirty  words  to  read,  the  first  boy  reading 
the  first  word,  the  second  boy  the  second  word,  the 
third  boy  the  third  word,  and  so  on.  If  they  read 
soundly  and  right,  he  gave  them  thirty  words  more  ; 
but  if  any  of  the  boys  were  out  or  imperfect,  he  was 
corrected  by  the  next,  who  was  always  very  exact  in 
observing  him,  and  he  his  neighbour,  till  the  whole 
number  of  words  were  read ;  so  that  the  thirty  scho- 
lars, lying  all  of  them  at  catch,  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  defect  in  their  neighbour,  stimulated 
by  an  ambition  of  being  thought  the  best  scholar, 
every  one's  lesson  was  the  lesson  of  all,  and  happy 
was  he  that  could  say  it  the  best.  To  obviate  any  of 
the  scholars  in  eluding  that  order,  by  preparing  him- 
self for  any  single  words,  their  places  were  changed, 
and  he  who  was  at  one  reading  in  the  first  place,  was 
removed  to  a  greater  distance  in  the  next.  Thus  one 
lesson  was  enough  for  a  whole  form,  how  numerous 


soever,  and  which  was  very  convenient  for  the  master ; 
the  boys  were  not  constrained  to  come  to  him  one 
after  another,  for  every  one  was  a  master  to  his  neigh- 
bour.— GuUlatiere. 

Em(7lation  and  Rivalry. — "There  was  a  boy 
in  my  class  at  school,"  says  Sir  W.  Seott,  "who 
stood  always  at  the  top,  nor  could  I,  with  all  my  ef- 
forts, supplant  him.  Day  after  day,  and  he  kept  hit 
place,  do  what  I  would  ;  till  at  length  I  observed,  that 
when  a  question  was  asked  him,  he  always  fumbled 
with  his  finger  at  a  particular  button  in  the  lower  part 
of  his  waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  therefore,  became 
expedient  in  my  eyes ;  and  in  an  evil  moment  it  wss 
removed  with  a  knife.  Great  was  my  anxiety  to 
know  the  success  of  my  measure,  and  it  succeeded  too 
well.  When  the  boy  was  again  questioned  the  finger 
sought  for  the  button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  In 
his  distress  he  looked  down  for  it ;  it  was  to  be  seen 
no  more  than  to  be  felt.  He  stood  confounded,  and 
I  took  possession  of  his  place ;  nor  did  he  ever  recover 
it,  nor  ever,  I  believe,  suspect  who  was  the  author  of 
his  wrong.  Often,  in  after  life,  has  the  sight  of  him 
smote  me  as  I  passed  by  him ;  and  often  have  I  re- 
solved to  make  him  some  reparation ;  but  it  ended  in 
good  resolutions."— XocMor/'f  L{fe  qfSeitit 


NATIONAL    CUSTOM. 


Pbrsia. — Our  readers  will  probably  remember  that 
in  the  article  on  the  state  of  literature  in  Persia,  the 
Mirta  Ibrahim  referred  to  the  change  which  has  of 
late  years  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
women,  and  the  liberty  now  allowed  them  of  having  a 
look  at  their  proposed  bridegrooms.  The  meeting,  he 
observed,  generally  takes  place  in  some  public  gar- 
dens ;  the  intended  is  then  pointed  out  to  the  lady, 
and  she  declares  her  opinion,  if  it  be  favourable.  The 
man's  chance  comes  next,  and  he  is  introduced  to  the 
lady  at  her  own  home.  In  proof  of  this  new  fashion, 
and  of  its  possible  consequence,  we  have  received  the 
following  anecdote  from  a  Persian  friend  :— 

*'  When  I  was  a  young  man  a  marriage  was  pro- 
jected in  our  family  for  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  all 
but  an  old  bachelor.  The  preliminary  conditions 
being  settled,  the  day  was  appointed  for  the  first  inter- 
view, which  was  to  take  place  in  the  grand  mosque  of 
Khreem  Khan,  at  Shiraz.  My  uncle  requested  me 
and  my  eldest  brother  to  accompany  him,  to  which  re- 
quest we  readily  assented.  We  met  the  fair  party  at  the 
appointed  place,  who  gazed  at  us  for  some  time,  while 
my  uncle  (who  had  dyed  his  beard  unusually  black 
that  morning,  and  had  token  every  pains  to  make  him- 
self look  as  young  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  fifty) 
paraded  himself  about  somewhat  conspicuously.  When 
the  lady  and  her  friends  retired,  my  uncle  hastened 
home  to  meet  the  chief  Dallalah,  and  to  understond 


from  her  the  nature  of  the  impression  his  appesnnee 
had  produced  upon  the  young  lady.  He  was  delighted 
to  find  that  he  had  been  triumphantly  successfnl,  sod 
that  the  lady  would  be  glad  to  aee  him  the  next  day  at 
her  father's  house.  Whether  my  uncle  slept  that 
night  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  was  up  early  the  next 
morning,  took  a  bath,  adorned  his  person  with  great 
care,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  object  of  hii 
thoughu  full  of  anxious  expectotion.  He  was  ushered 
into  a  room,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  yonng 
Hoory,  with  a  gay  look  and  a  delicious  smile,  which 
she  had  reserved  for  the  occasion.  In  a  moment, 
however,  she  uttered  a  scream,  shrunk  into  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  haads. 
My  unele.  who  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  re- 
ception, advanced  towards  her  after  his  consternation 
was  somewhat  abated,  and  began  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  this  distress.  '  I  am  no  stranger,*  he 
said ;  '  I  am  the  man  whom  you  honoured  by  year 
choice  yesterday  in  the  mosque.'  '  No,  no,  sir,'  she 
replied,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  '  yonr's  was  the  only 
face  which  I  disliked  among  the  party ;  lesve  me,  I 
pray  you,  for  you  shall  never  behold  mine.'  My  dis- 
appointed uncle  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  leave, 
which  he  did,  vowing,  no  doubt,  never  again  to  Uke 
with  him  a  younger  man  than  himself  when  he  west 
wooing. ' ' — Aiketumm, 


GEMS. 


Wastb  of  Timb. —  Some  men  of  the  greatest 
ttlenu  have  taken  delight  in  componng  or  endeavour- 
ing to  unravel  riddles.  Dean  Swift  is  a  case  in  point. 
Sir  William  Smyth,  the  learned  Irish  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  one  time  spent  two  days  and  nighta  in 
considering  the  answer  to  this  conundrum  : — "  Why 
is  an  egg  underdone  like  an  egg  overdone?"  He 
would  not  suffer  any  one  to  give  him  the  answer,  which 
be  at  last  discovered.  It  is  a  tolerable  pun  enough : 
Because  they  are  both  hardly  done. 


TiMDENcr  OF  pROSPiaiTT.— Prosperity  too  often 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  Christian  that  a  oaba  it 
sea  hath  on  a  Dutch  mariner,  who  frequently,  it  h 
said,  in  those  circumstances,  ties  up  the  rudder  sad 
goes  to  sleep. — BUhop  Home, 

Common  Sensb. — Fine  sense  and  exalted  senie 
are  not  half  so  Tsluable  as  common  sense.  Theie  sn 
forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  sense ;  and  he  that 
will  carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold,  will  he  frer/ 
day  At  a  loss  for  want  of  ready  change. 
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HORRORS  OF  OPIUM. 


Therb  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  this 
medicine  has  of  late  years  gained  ground  in  Great 
Britain.  We  are  told  that  the  practice  exists 
among  the  work-people  at  Manchester  and  else- 
where. Many  of  our  fashionable  ladies  have  re- 
course to  it,  when  troubled  with  vapours  or  low 
spirits;  some  of  them  even  carry  it  about  with 
them  for  the  purpose.  This  practice  is  most 
pernicious,  and  no  way  different  from  that  of 
drunkards,  who  swallow  wine  and  other  liquors 
to  drive  away  care.  While  the  first  effects  con- 
tinue, the  intended  purpose  is  sufficiently  gained, 
but  the  melancholy  which  follows  is  infinitely 
greater  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  previous 
exhilaration. 

Opium  acts  differently  on  different  constitu- 
tions :  while  it  disposes  some  to  calm,  it  arouses 
others  to  fury.  Whatever  passion  predominates 
at  the  time,  it  increases,  whether  it  be  love,  or 
hatred,  or  revenge,  or  benevolence.  Lord  Karnes, 
in  his  "  Sketches  of  Man,"  speaks  of  the  fanatical 
Faquirs,  who,  when  excited  by  this  drug,  have 
been  known  with  poisoned  daggers  to  assail  and 
butcher  every  European  whom  they  could  over- 
come. In  the  century  before  last,  one  of  this 
nation  attacked  a  body  of  Dutch  sailors,  and 
murdered  seventeen  of  them  in  one  minute.  The 
Malays  are  strongly  addicted  to  opium.  When 
violently  aroused  by  it,  they  sometimes  perform 
what  is  called  naming  a-nutckf  which  consists  in 
rushing  out  in  a  state  of  frensied  excitement, 
heightened  by  fonaticism,  and  murdering  every 
one  who  comes  in  their  way.  The  Turkish  com- 
manders are  well  aware  of  the  power  of  this 
drug  in  inspiring  an  artificial  courage,  and  fre- 
quently give  it  to  their  men  when  they  put  them 
on  any  enterprise  of  great  danger. 

Opium  retains  at  all  times  its  powers  of  ex- 
citing the  imagination,  provided  sufiicient  doses 
are  taken.  But  when  it  has  been  continued  so  long 
as  to  bring  disease  upon  the  constitution,  the  plea- 
surable feelings  wear  away,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others  of  a  very  different  kind.  Instead  of  dis* 
posing  the  mind  to  be  happy,  it  now  acts  upon  it 
like  the  spell  of  a  demon,  and  calls  up  phantoms 
of  horror  and  disgust.  The  fancy  is  still  as 
powerful  as  ever,  but  it  is  turned  in  another 
direction.  Formerly  it  clothed  all  objects  with 
the  light  of  heaven ;  now  it  invests  them  with  the 
attributes  of  hell.  Goblins,  spectres,  and  every 
kind  of  distempered  vision,  haunt  the  mind, 
peopling  it  with  dreary  and  revolting  imagery. 
The  sleep  is  no  longer  cheered  with  its  former 
sights  of  happiness ;  frightful  dreams  usurp  their 
place ;  till  at  last  the  person  becomes  the  victim 
of  an  almost  perpetual  misery.  Nor  is  this  con- 
fined to  the  mind  alone,  for  the  body  suffers  in 
an  equal  degree.  Emaciation,  loss  of  appetite, 
sicknessy  vomiting,  and  a  total  disorganisation  of 
No.  fiO.  Decemser  13,  1837.— 2^/.]      Vol.  i. 


the  digestive  functions,  as  well  as  of  the  mental 
powers,  are  sure  to  ensue,  and  never  fail  to  ter- 
minate in  death,  if  the  evil  habit  which  brings 
them  on  is  continued. 

Opium  resembles  the  other  agents  of  intoxica- 
tion in  this,  that  the  fondness  for  it  increases  with 
use,  and  that  at  last  it  becomes  neariy  essential 
for  bodily  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  The 
quantity  which  may  be  taken  varies  exceedingly, 
and  depends  wholly  upon  age,  constitution,  and 
habit.  A  single  drop  of  laudanum  has  been 
known  to  kill  a  new-bom  child ;  and  four  grains 
of  solid  opium  have  destroyed  an  adult. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Walpole  lately  on  the 
body  of  Rebecca  Eason,  aged  five  years,  who  had 
been  diseased  from  her  birth,  was  unable  to  walk 
or  articulate,  and  from  her  size  did  not  appear 
to  be  more  than  five  weeks  old.  The  mother 
had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
opium  in  large  quantities,  (nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  a-day,)  and  it  is  supposed  had  entailed  a 
disease  on  her  child  which  caused  its  death ; 
it  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  had 
been  in  that  state  from  birth.  Verdict — "  Died 
by  the  visitation  of  God;  but  from  the  great 
quantity  of  opium  taken  before  its  birth,  and 
while  suckling  by  the  mother,  she  had  greatly  in- 
jured its  health."  It  appeared  that  the  mother 
of  the  deceased  had  had  five  children ;  that  she 
began  to  take  opium  after  the  birth  and  weaning 
of  her  first  child,  which  was  and  is  remarkably 
healthy;  and  that  the  other  children  have  all 
lingered  and  died  in  the  same  emaciated  state  as 
the  child  who  was  the  subject  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

Opium  resembles  wine,  spirit,  and  ales,  in 
affecting  the  brain,  and  disposing  to  apoplexy. 
Taken  in  an  over-dose,  it  is  fatal  in  from  six  to 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  quantity 
swallowed,  and  the  constitution,  habits,  &c.,  of 
the  person  submitted  to  its  operation. 

Women,  especially  in  a  low  station,  who  act 
as  nurses,  are  strongly  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  drinking  porter  and  ales,  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  their  milk.  This  very  common  cus- 
tom cannot  be  sufliciently  deprecated.  It  is  often 
pernicious  to  both  parties,  and  may  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  multitude  of  diseases  in  the  infant. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  unfortunately  addicted 
to  drinking.  Nature,  as  she  has  gifted  them  with 
greater  powers  than  their  fellows,  seems  also 
to  have  mingled  with  their  cup  of  life  more 
bitterness.  There  is  a  melancholy  which  is  apt 
to  come  like  a  cloud  over  the  imaginations  of 
such  characters.  Their  minds  possess  a  suscep- 
tibility and  a  delicacy  of  structure  which  unfit 
them  for  the  gross  atmosphere  of  human  nature ; 
wherefore,  high  talent  has  ever  been  distinguished 
for  sadness  and  gloom.  Genius  lives  in  a  world 
3  E 
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of  its  own ;  it  is  the  essence  of  a  superior  nature 
— the  lofty  imaginings  of  the  mind,  clothed  with 
a  more  spiritual  and  refined  verdure.  Few  men 
endowed  with  such  faculties  enjoy  the  ordinary 
happiness  of  humanity.  The  stream  of  their  lives 
runs  harsh  and  broken.  Melancholy  thoughts 
sweep  perpetually  across  their  souls ;  and  if  these 
be  heightened  by  misfortune,  they  are  plunged 
into  the  deepest  misery. 

To  relieve  these  feelings  many  plans  have 
been  adopted.  Dr.  Johnson  fled  for  years  to  wine, 
under  his  habitual  gloom.  He  found  that  the 
pangs  were  removed  while  its  immediate  influence 


lasted,  but  he  also  found  that  they  retunied  with 
double  force  when  that  influence  passed  tway. 
He  saw  the  dangerous  precipice  on  which  he 
stood,  and  by  an  unusual  effort  of  volidon  gave 
it  over.  In  its  stead  he  substituted  tea;  and  to 
this  milder  stimulus  had  recourse  in  his  melui- 
choly.  Voltaire  and  PonteneUe,  for  the  same 
purpose,  used  coffee.  The  excitements  of  Newton 
and  Hobbs  were  the  fumes  of  tobacco;  whfle 
Demosthenes  and  Haller  were  soflidently  stimu- 
lated by  drinking  freely  of  cold  water. — MacmdCi 
Anatomy  ofDnmkamess, 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

AaTICLB    V. 


In  every  age  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  poetic  genius  down  to  the  present  time, 
when  that  dawn  has  dissolved  into  the  richer 
glory  of  noon,  the  poet  has  ever  been  looked  up 
to,  admired,  and  reverenced.  We  have  the  fullest 
evidence  of  this  fact  afforded  us  in  the  histories 
of  the  earlier  times  of  feudal  chieftainship  and 
chivalry,  by  the  high  respect  which  was  paid  to 
the  minstrel  in  hall  and  bower,  whithersoever  he 
went.  This  resulted,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
thrilling  music  of  which  he  was  the  master,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarly  emphatic  and  solemn  lan- 
guage in  which  he  arrayed  all  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  which  straggled  for  utterance  within 
him.  He  wrote  from  feelings  and  passions  ex- 
cited by  real  events  and  circumstances ;  he  felt 
the  energy  and  power  of  a  loftier  feeling  striving 
within  him  than  actuated  the  common  herd  of 
mankind;  and  he  expressed  them  in  language 
proportionably  lofty,  energetic,  and  daring.  By 
this  means  he  hoped  to  raise  in  his  auditors  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  similar  to  his  own,  effects  and 
energies  similar  to  those  which  thrilled  and  stirred 
within  him ;  and  therefore  he  employed  a  language 
of  thoughts  that  breathed,  and  words  that  burned, 
totally  dissimilar  from  the  common  powerless  lan- 
guage of  every-day  life.  This  has  been  brought 
down  to  us,  from  the  ancient  days  of  romance  to  the 
modern  days  of  utilitarianism,  with  few  modifica- 
tions and  changes;  and  the  language  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  is  still  devoutly  cherished  and  ad- 
mired by  many  a  poet  of  modem  times,  who,  in 
language  and  lyrical  power,  strives  to  be  equal 
to  those  splendid  •'  masters  of  the  lyre."  Yet, 
among  poets  of  the  present  day,  there  are  many 
who,  without  the  innermost  thrillings  of  power 
and  passion,  have  yet  a  strong  and  burning  desire 
to  produce  upon  mankind  at  lai^e  a  feeling  and 
sentiment  of  equal  energy,  without  being,  in 
their  own  immediate  persons,  the  sharers  in,  or 
dividers  of  it.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have 
resorted  to  a  language  whose  potentiality  shall 


I  embody  all  these  requisiteft;  and  the  peeoliar 
figures  of  speech  in  which  this  is  conveyed  has 
been  denominated  poetic  diction. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  any  fartiiM'  observ- 
ations on  this  subject,  as  applied  to  our  anUior, 
we  will  quote  the  following  magnificent  ode,  per- 
haps the  loftiest  and  noblest  that  ever  Words- 
worth wrote,  nor  in  the  least  degree  inferior  to 
the  sublime  strains  of  Milton,  Sootbey,  or  Cole- 
ridge. It  will  afford  us  an  example  from  wlHch 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  language 
and  imagination,  as  applied  to  our  author. 

ODE. 

ON  TBB  FOWBR  OF  80Vin>. 


Thy  functioiis  are  ethereal, 

As  if  within  thee  dwelt  a  glancing  mind, 
Organ  of  vision  I     And  a  spirit  aJ*riml 

Informs  the  cell  of  hearing,  dark  and  blind ; 
Intrioate  labyrinth  more  drnd  for  thooght 

To  enter  than  oracular  cave ; 
Strict  passage,  through  wliich  sighs  are  bronght, 

And  whispers  for  the  heart— their  slave ; 
And  shrieks,  that  revel  in  abnse 

Of  shivering  flesh ;  and  warbled  air, 
Whose  piercing  sweetoeas  can  «nk>oae 
The  chains  of  frensy,  or  entice  a  smile 

Into  the  ambush  of  despair ; 
Hosannas  pealing  down  the  long-drawn  aide, 
And  requiems  answered  by  the  poise  that  beati, 
Devoutly,  in  life's  last  retreats. 

n. 

The  headlong  streams  and  fountains 

Serve  thee,  invisible  spirit  1  with  uatired  powers ; 
Cheering  the  wakeful  tent  on  Syrian  mountaiosi 

They    lull,  perchance,  tea  thoosand 
flowers. 
That  roar, — the  prowling  lion's  "  Here  I  anit*'— 

How  fearful  to  the  desert  wide ! 
That  bleat,  how  tender !  of  the  dam 

Calling  a  straggler  to  her  sidei 
Shont,  cuckoo  1  let  the  vernal  soal 

Go  with  thee  to  the  frosea  sone ; 
Toll  from  thy  loftiest  perch,  lone  beU-hird,  toUl 
At  the  still  hoiu*  to  mercy  dear, 
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Mercy,  frsm  ber  twiliglit  throne, 

Littening  to  man's  faint  throb  of  holj  fear, 
To  sailor's  prayer,  breathed  from  a  darkening  sea, 
Or  widow's  cottage  lollaby. 

in. 

Ye  voices,  and  ye  shadows. 

And  images  of  voice,  to  hound  and  horn, 
From  rocky  steep  and  rock-bestndded  meadows 

Flung  back,  and  in  the  sky's  Uue  caves  reborn. 
On  with  your  pastime^  till  the  church*tower  bells 

A  greeting  give  of  measured  glee, 
And  milder  eohoes  from  the  cells 

Repeat  the  bridal  symphony. 
Then,  or  far  earlier,  let  us  rove 

"Where  mists  are  breaking  up,  or  gone, 
And  from  aloft  look  down  into  a  cove 
Besprinkled  with  a  careless  choir — 

Happy  milkmaids,  one  by  one. 

Scattering  a  ditty  each  to  her  desire, 
A  liquid  concert  matchless  by  nice  art, 
A  stream  as  if  from  one  full  heart 

IV. 

Blest  be  the  song  that  brightens 

The  blind  man's  gloom,  exalts  the  vet'ran's  mirth ; 
Unacom'd    the    peasant's  whistling    breath,   that 
lightens 

His  duteous  toil  of  furrowing  the  green  earth. 
For  the  tired  slave,  song  lifts  the  languid  oar, 

And  bids  it  aptly  fall,  with  chime 
That  beautifies  the  fairest  shore, 

And  mitigates  the  harshest  cUme. 
Yon  pilgrims  see  !  in  lagging  file 

They  move ;  but  soon  th'  appointed  way 
A  choral  Ave  Maria  shall  beguile. 

And  to  their  hope  the  distant  shrine 

Glisten  with  a  livelier  ray  ; 
Nor  friendless  he,  the  prisoner  of  the  mine, 
Who  from  the  well-spring  of  his  own  clear  breast 
Can  draw  and  sing  his  griefs  to  rest. 


When  civic  renovation 

Dawns  on  a  kingdom,  and  for  needful  haste 
Beat  eloquence  avails  not,  inspiration 

Mounts  with  a  tune,  that  travels  like  a  blast 
Piping  through  cave  and  battlemented  tower ; 

Then  starts  the  sluggard,  pleased  to  meet 
That  voice  of  freedom,  in  its  power 

Of  promises  shrill,  wild,  and  sweet. 
Who,  from  a  martial  pageant,  spreads 

Incitements  of  a  battle-day. 
Thrilling  the  unweaponed  crowd  with  plumeless 
heads? 
Even  she  whose  Lydian  airs  inspire 

Peacefal  strivings,  gentle  play. 
Of  timid  hope  and  innocent  desire, 
Shot  from  the  dancing  Graces,  as  they  move. 
Fanned  by  the  plausive  wings  of  Love. 

VI. 

How  oft  along  thy  mazes, 

Regent  of  sound,  have  dangerous  passions  trod ! 
O  Thou,  through  whom  the  temple  rings  with  praises, 

And  blackening  clouds  in  thunder  speak  of  God  I 
Betray  not,  by  the  cosenage  of  sense. 

Thy  votaries,  wooingly  resigned 
To  a  voluptooas  influence 

That  taints  the  purer,  better  mind ; 
But  lead  sick  fancy  to  a  harp 

That  hath  in  noble  tasks  been  tried  ; 
And  if  the  virtuous  feel  a  pang  too  shar^i, 
Soothe  it  into  patience ;  stay 


Th*  uplifted  arm  of  suicide, 

And  let  some  mood  of  tkdne,  in  firm  amy, 
Knit  every  thought  th'  impending  issue  needs. 
Ere  martyr  bums  or  patriot  bleeds. 

VII. 

As  conscience,  to  the  centre 

Of  being,  smites  with  irresistible  pain, 
So  shall  a  solemn  cadence,  if  it  enter 

The  mouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain, 
Transmute  him  to  a  wretch  from  qmet  hurled, 

Convulsed  as  by  a  jarring  din ; 
And  then  aghast,  as  at  the  world 

Of  reason  partially  let  in. 
By  concords  winding  with  a  sway 

Terrible  for  sense  and  soul ; 
Or,  awed,  he  weeps,  strnggUng  to  quell  dismay. 
Point  not  these  mystrries  to  an  art 

Lodged  above  the  starry  pole  ; 

Pure  modulations  flowing  from  the  heart 
Of  Divine  love,  where  wisdom,  beauty,  truth, 
With  order  dwell,  in  endless  youth. 

VIIL 

Oblivion  may  not  cover 

All  treasures  boarded  by  the  miser.  Time. 
Orphean  Insight!  Truth's  undaunted  lover, 

To  the  first  leagues  of  tutored  passion  climb, 
When  Music  deigned  within  this  grosser  sphere 

Her  subtle  essence  to  unfold, 
And  voice  and  shell  drew  forth  a  tear 

Softer  than  nature's  self  could  mould. 
Yet  strenuous  was  the  infant  age : 

Art,  daring  because  souls  could  feel,  * 

Stirred  nowhere  but  an  urgent  equipage 
Of  rapt  imagination  spread  her  march 

Through  the  realms  of  woe  and  weal : 

Still  to  the  lyre  bowed  low ;  the  upper  arch 
Rejoiced  that  clamorous  spell  and  magic  verse 
Her  wan  disasters  could  disperse. 

IX. 

The  gift  to  King  Amphion, 

That  walled  a  city  with  its  melody. 
Was  for  belief  no  dream  : — thy  skill,  Arionl 

Could  humanise  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 
Where  men  were  monsters.    A  last  grace  he  crates, 

Leave  for  one  chaunt; — the  dulcet  sound 
Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves. 

And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 
Self-cast,  as  with  a  desperate  coarse, 

'Mid  tlut  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 
A  proud  one,  docile  as  a  managed  horse. 
And  singing,  while  the  accordant  hand 

Sweeps  his  harp,  the  master  rides  ; 
So  shall  he  touch  at  length  a  friendly  strand, 
And  he,  with  his  preserver,  shine  star-light 
In  memory,  through  silent  night. 

X. 

The  pipe  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 

Couched  in  the  shadow  of  Moenulian  pinea. 
Was  passing  sweet ;  the  eyeballs  of  the  leopards. 

That  in  high  triumph  drew  the  lord  of  vines, 
How  did  they  sparkle  to  the  cymbal's  clang  1 

While  fauns  and  satyrs  beat  the  ground 
In  cadence, — and  Silenus  swang 

This  way  and  that,  with  wild -flowers  crowned : 
To  life,  to  life  give  back  thine  ear : 

Ye  who  are  longing  to  be  rid 
Of  fable,  though  to  truth  subservient,  hear 

The  little  sprinkling  of  cold  earth  that  fell. 

Echoed  from  the  coffin-lid : 
The  convict's  summons  in  the  steeple's  knell. 
3  E  2 
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**  The  Yam  di8tress-g:nti/'  from  a  leeward  «hore» 
Repeated — ^heard,  and  heard  no  more  1 

XI. 
Fortune,  joy,  or  pity, 

Vast  is  the  compass  and  the  swell  of  notes : 
From  the  babe's  first  cry  to  yoice  of  regal  city, 

Rolling  a  solemn  sea- like  bass  that  floats 
Far  as  the  woodlands — with  the  trill  to  blend 

Of  that  shy  songstress,  whose  love-tale 
Might  tempt  an  angel  to  descend 

M'hile  hovering  o'er  the  moon-light  yale. 
Ye  wandering  utterances,  has  earth  no  scheme. 

No  scale  of  moral  mnsic  to  unite 
Powers  that  sunrive  but  in  the  faintest  dream 

Of  memory  ?     O  that  ye  might  stoop  to  bear 

Chains,  such  precious  chains  of  sight. 

As  laboured  minstrelsies  through  ages  wear  I 
O  for  a  balance  fit  the  truth  to  tell 
Of  the  unsubstantial,  pondered  well ! 

XIL 
By  one  pervading  spirit 

Of  tones  and  members,  all  things  are  controlled. 
As  sages  taught,  where  faith  was  wont  to  merit 

Initiation  in  that  mystery  old. 
The  heavens,  whose  aspect  makes  our  minds  as  still 

As  they  themselves  appear  to  be, 
Innumerable  voices  fill 

With  everlasting  harmony ; 
The  towering  headlands,  crowned  with  mist. 

Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist ; 
Thy  pinions,  universal  air. 

Ever  waving  to  and  fro. 

Are  delegates  of  harmony,  and  bear 
Strains  that  support  the  seasons  in  their  round ; 
Stem  winter  loves  a  dirge-like  sound. 

XIII. 

Break  forth  into  thanksgiving. 

Ye  banded  instruments  of  wind  and  chords ; 
Unite  to  magnify  the  Ever-living, 

Your  inarticulate  notes  with  the  voice  of  words  1 
Nor  hushed  be  service  from  the  lowing  mead, 

Nor  mute  the  forest-hum  of  noon  ; 
Thou  too  be  heard,  lone  eagle !  freed 

From  snowy  peak  and  cloud,  attune 
Thy  hungry  barkings  to  the  hymn 

Of  joy,  that  from  her  utmost  walls 
The  six-days'  work,  by  flaming  seraphim. 
Transmits  to  Heaven !     As  deep  to  deep 

Shouting  through  one  valley  calls, 
All  worlds,  all  natures,  mood  and  measure  keep 


For  praise  and  ceaseless  gratulation,  poured 
Into  the  ear  of  God,  their  Lord  1 

XIV. 

A  voice  to  light  gave  being. 

To  time  and  man  his  earth-born  chronicler ; 
A  voice  shall  finish  doubt  and  dim  foreseeing. 

And  sweep  away  life's  visionary  stir ; 
The  trumpet  (we,  intoxicate  with  pride, 

Arm  at  its  blast  for  deadly  woes) 
To  archangelic  lips  applied. 

The  grave  shall  open,  quench  the  stars. 
O  silence  I  are  man's  noisy  years 

No  more  than  moments  of  thy  life  ? 
Is  harmony,  blest  queen  of  smiles  and  tears, 
With  her  smooth  tones  and  discords  just, 

Tempered  into  rapturous  strife. 
Thy  destined  bond- slave?   No!  though  earth  be 
dust, 
And  vanish,  though  the  heavens  dissolve,  her  stay 
Is  in  the  word  that  shall  not  pass  away.*' 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  noble 
poem  includes  a  general  outline  of  every  beauty 
of  poetic  imagery  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Wordsworth's  writings.  There  was  not  a  nobler 
theme  in  the  universe  for  poetry  than  the  one  of 
Sound— the  poet  felt  this ;  the  afflatus  of  inspira- 
tion breathes  in  every  line,  the  chords  of  music 
are  wedded  to  the  sweetest  verse.  It  is  worthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Byron's  '*  Darkness," 
Campbell's  '*  Last  Man,"  Milton's  **  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity,"  Coleridge's  '*  Hymn  at  Sunrise  in  the 
Vale  of  Chamouni,"  and  Shelly's  "  Ode  to  Swiss- 
erland."  It  is  in  no  degree  whatever  inferior  to 
any  of  these ;  it  is  their  equal,  differing  only  from 
them  as  one  star  differs  from  another  star  in 
glory.  His  genius  leads  him  up  from  the  past 
eras  and  ages  of  the  world,  and  wherever  voice  or 
sound  is  heard,  there  does  he  record  it ;  he  cele- 
brates, with  a  poem  of  unrivalled  melody,  the 
wide  universal  creation  of  harmony,  and  he  raises 
up  an  altar  of  golden  song  to  every  voice  that 
can  bid  its  music  awake  the  winds,  whether  it  be 
the  dreaming  murmur  of  an  infant  in  its  firstborn 
sleep,  or  the  mighty  and  awful  sound  of  an  arch- 
angel's trumpet  blast.  Ephon. 


THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC— No.  III. 

CANCEa,    THE    CRAB.— CHAPTER  I. 


I  AM  afraid  that  there  are  too  many  persons 
designedly  incredulous  of  any  pagan  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  sacred  history.  To  such  (if  there 
be  such)  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  expressing  my 
humble  conviction  that  they  are  inexhaustible. 
I  have  now  before  me  an  arranged  collection  of 
pictorial  proofs  which  he  "  that  runs  may  read." 
Tliey  are  such  as  have  either  never  been  seen  by 
Bryant  and  his  latent  disciples,  or,  if  seen,  never 
combined ;  certainly  never  produced.  Combined 
by  the  hands  of  some  sufficing  genius,  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  give  the  last  blow  to  staggering 
infidelity.  Egypt  is  open  to  us ;  that  land  whence 


the  ammunition  of  infidelity  has  been  too  long 
and  too  unremittingly  supplied.  Let  the  warriors 
of  a  better  cause  return  the  mountdns  with 
double  force  on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors. 

**  Eternal  night 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presomed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 
And  all  his  host  derided;  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble,  but  they  stood  not  long. 
Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  fbnnd  them  anas 
Ag^nst  tuch  hellish  mischief  fit  to  oppose.** 

The  "  devilish  enginery  "  of  infidel  specalation, 
with  all  its  juggles  of  mock  philanthropy,  would 
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be  swept  away  by  the  first  wind  of  such  a  con- 
test. Though  deficient  in  nerve  of  body  and 
thew  of  mind,  to  lead  or  join  the  van  of  that 
inevitable  encounter,  for  we,  too,  can  say  with 
Lord  Byron, 

^'  It  comes,  it  comotli,  and  will  come,  the  hour/* 

perhaps,  from  my  distant  tent,  I  might  supply 
the  Achilles  of  the  day  with  no  mean  arms.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  am  not  willing  to  submit  my 
religious  faith,  nor  that  proof-supported  reason 
which  justifies  it  to  any  infidel  sneer,  or  any 
worldly  suffrage.  Let  those  who  will,  believe 
that 

^*  *Tis  somethiog  better  not  to  be.'' 

Let  those  who  will  persist  in  reading  nothing 
on  the  portal  of  "  this  cold  hell,"  as  they  call 
this  beautiful  world,  but  the  grim  and  terrible  in- 
scription of  Dante, 

*^  Voi  qui  entrate  UueicUe  qgnif  ipercmzay 

Can  they  complain  if  they  have  their  choice? 
Can  they  complain  if  they  prefer  becoming  "  the 
children  of  this  world,"  to  being  "  the  children  of 
light?"  Can  they  complain,  if,  rejecting  hope 
and  choosing  despair,  they  find  the  latter  their 
bonde  and  affianced  companion?  They  build 
for  themselves  a  narrow  cell  of  sensuality,  and 
then  they  loathe  their  work.  "  Thus  judgment 
springeth  up  like  hemlock  in  the  furrows  of  the 
field." 

One  of  my  great  positions  is,  that  the  zodiacal 
signs  are  of  antediluvian  origin.     It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  subject  to  establish  this 
point,  and  to  connect  the  great  tradition  of  "the 
hope  of  a  promised  Seed,"  to  which  the  whole  circle 
of  the  zodiac  tends,  as  to  a  common  centre,  with 
the  first  family  of  men.  Since  I  commenced  these 
essays,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  great 
convert  to  the  same  cause — I  mean  the  author  of 
the  CEdipus  Judaicus—ihe  purport  of  several  of 
whose  works,  privately  circulated,  certainly  went 
to  shake  rather  than  to  consolidate  the  Christian 
faith.     The  recantation  of  that  great  scholar  is 
the  best  of  omens.     He  is  an  ally  of  colossal 
dimensions.     "  If  we  believe,"  says  Sir  William, 
"  let  us  not  believe  by  halves."  With  this  exhort- 
ation we  most  cordially  agree.    He  also  main- 
tains that  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  antediluvial, 
though  he  does  not  push  the  inference  to  the 
same  point  for  which   I  am  contending.     The 
arguments  he  adduces  are  indeed  familiar  to  all 
those  who  are  versed   in   the   same   inquiries. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  so  compactly  arranged, 
and  so  forcibly  urged,  that  I  cannot  avoid,  before 
I  proceed,  availing  myself  of  their  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  foundation  of  my  whole  superstructure. 
"  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Manetho, 
that  the  first  Hermes  lived  before  the  deluge. 
The  Arabian  writers  have  preserved  many  tradi- 
tions about  the  antediluvians,  and  these  traditions 
correspond  with  the  testimony  of  Manetho.     It 


is  true   that  the   Arabians   generally  consider 
Thoth.  or  the  first  Hermes,  as  the  same  with 
Enoch,  whom  they  call  Idris ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  my  purpose  that  they  consider  Thoth  as  ante- 
diluvian.    Achmed  Ben  Joseph  Antiphasi,  who 
has  written  some  account  of  Egypt,  says,  that 
Enoch,   or    Hermes,  instructed  his  son  in  the 
sciences   of  Egypt.     It   follows  that   this  was 
before  the  deluge.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Thoth  of  the   Egyptians  was  the  Seth  of 
Scripture.     Every  one   has  heard   of  the  two 
columns  of  stone  and  brick  erected  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Seth,  which  Josephus  pretended  ex- 
isted still  in  his  time,  in  the  land   of  Siriad. 
Now    Manetho,  who   flourished  three  hundred 
years  before  Josephus,  says,  that  he  took  his  his- 
tory from  the  columns   placed  in  the  Siriadic 
land,  which  had  been  inscribed  in  the  sacred 
dialect,    and    in    hieroglyphical   character,    by 
Thoth,  the  first  Hermes,  and  which  were  trans* 
lated  out  of  the  hieroglyphical  letters  of  the 
sacred  dialect,  into  the  vulgar  Egyptian  language, 
by  Agathoda^mon,  the  son  of  the  second  Hermes, 
after  the  deluge.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Manetho 
meant  to  say  that  these  columns  had  been  placed 
by  the  first  Hermes  in  the  Siriadic  land  before 
the  deluge.     Now  the  tradition  of  the  east  cer- 
tainly is,  that  both  Enoch  and  Seth  wrote  upon 
the  science  of  astronomy.  We  see  in  the  passages 
just  cited  from  Manetho  and  Josephus,  that  the 
columns  which  were  erected,  according  to  the 
latter,  by  the  children  of  Seth,  are  attributed  by 
the  former  to  Thoth.  The  progress  of  the  deluge 
was  gradual,  and  it  seems  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble that  very  strong  buildings  may  have  withstood 
the  waves.  Now,  if  we  can  suppose  the  pyramids 
to  have  been  built  before  the  deluge,  it  is  possible 
that  stones  and  tables  inscribed  by  the  antedilu- 
vians might  have  been  deposited  in  them.  There 
is  one  pyramid  of  brick.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Arabians  have  the  tradition  that  Hermes, 
or  Thoth,  deposited  his  books,  or  rather  tables  of 
brass  and  stone,  in  one  of  the  pyramids  before 
the  deluge.    With  regard  to  the  land  of  Siriad,  I 
think  it  was  no  other  than  Arabia,  because  the 
Nile,  above  Syene,  was  called  Siri  or  Siris.  Hence 
the  country  where  it  bore  the  name  might  be 
called  the  Siriadic  land.     That  Thoth  was  the 
same  as  Seth,  may  be  further  confirmed  from  our 
finding  that  the  dog-star  was  called  Sothls,  or  rather 
Seth,  and  that  Thoth,  in  his  character  of  Anubis, 
presided  over  this  star.     The  Hebrew  name  of 
Seth  comes  from  Soth,  posuiL     Thiot  in  Coptic 
signifies  ptmere.     Kircher  repeatedly  asserts  that 
the  dog-star  was  called  "Sioti"  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  further  says  that  the  name  was  given  to 
Hermes,  or  Thoth.  The  difference  between  Seth 
and  Thoth  is  not  considerable.  But  what  decides 
me  in  my  opinion  that  Soth,  Seth,  and  Thoth 
were  the  same  name,  is  this — Vettius,  the  astro- 
loger, calls  the  dog-star  "  Seth." 

The  inference  from  this  is,  that  Seth,  the  son 
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of  Adam,  invented  the  astronomical  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians.  Is  it  wonderful,  therefore,  if 
traditions  and  prophecies,  the  most  interesting  to 
his  &tber,  and  the  whole  race  of  men,  his  pro- 
geny, diould  form  the  leading  feature  of  the 
xodiac?  The  inquiry  is  the  more  apposite  here, 
ttiasmuch  as  the  star  Seth,  or  Soth,  is  the  chief 
fltterisk  of  Cancer.  Without  further  apology  for 
introducing  this  corroborative  matter,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  an  elucidation  of  the  sign. 

The  sign  Cancer,  on  the  Egyptian  zodiacs,  is 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  beetle.  For 
which  representation,  Horus  Apollo  gives  us  the 
following  reason ;  that  it  was  generated  without 
female  parentage ;  that  the  Egyptians  considered 
all  Scarabs  to  be  male ;  that  the  Scarabcens  was 
myposed  to  roll  itself  into  a  globose  form,  and  to 
foU  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  Nile,  in 
imitation  of  the  sun  and  starry  bodies.  It  was 
therefore  considered  to  be  a  correct  symbol  of 
tiie  sun,  and  particularly  of  the  sun  in  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  where,  having  reached  the  limits  of  its 
aodittcal  journey,  it  returns.  Clemens  Alexan- 
dffnus  agrees  with  Horus  Apollo,  informing  us 
that  the  Egyptians  personified  the  sun  by  a  beetle, 
because  that  annual  having  formed  a  ball  of  dung 
rolls  it  backwards.  The  words  of  Macrobius,  on 
die  same  subject,  are  these: — **  Cancer  obUguo 
fffeBM  nihii  aiiud  msi  solura  ostendit ;  maxime  in 
iUo  sipno  9ol  d  eursu  incipit  obliquug  inferiora 
petere."  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  substi- 
tuted the  Crab  for  the  Scarab<Eas,  preserved  the 
latter  object  of  the  symbol,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  expressed  by  the  motion  of  the  crab.  The 
Egyptians  attached  many  mysteries  to  the  symbol. 
On  account  of  its  being  a  type  of  virility,  their 
soldiers  bore  it  on  their  shields.  Another  idea  of 
a  mmilnr  nature  was  attached  to  it.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  a  symbol  of  the  world  before  parturi- 
tion was  necessary  to  propagate  the  species ;  for 
beingTulgarly  supposed  to  be  self-created  from  the 
earth,  it  represented  the  first-created  man,  the 
"  Man  not  of  woman  bom."  This  circumstanoe 
develops  the  reason  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  Scaraboeus,  in  the  superstition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  astonishing  multiplications  in  which 
sculptured  scAraboei  are  found.  But  it  represented 
man's  fall,  as  it  represented  the  retrograding  of 
the  sun.  It  was,  therefore,  the  type  of  Osiris  In- 
erus,  and  the  first  object  painted  or  pourtrayed 


over  the  door  of  the  sepulchial  cavema  of  £gypi. 
There  is  not  one  whidi  is  without  a  eoaraboraa 
over  the  door-way ;  and  sometimes  it  was  placed 
with  an  oval  at  the  head  of  Osiris  Infenis,  who 
is  reclined  in  a  prostrate  form,  to  represent  bis 
temporary  death.  Sometimes  four  serpents'  heads 
are  added  to  represent  the  four  winter  months  of 
his  solar  death,  and  the  four  days  of  his  aatunl 
extinction. 

For  the  same  mystical  reason  the  ancient  solar 
temples  were  built  with  two  gates,  one  a  BMthem 
and  the  other  southern ;  the  one  representing  the 
sun's  way  through  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  other 
through  that  of  Capricorn.  Homer's  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs  appears  to  have  been  constructed  upon 
this  principle ;  the  northern  entrance  being  de- 
voted to  the  entrance  of  the  gods  or  the  priests, 
the  other  to  mortals  or  devotees.  Of  this  subject 
Porphyry  treats  very  largely  in  his  work,  De 
Antra  Nympharum,  The  two  gates  of  Truth 
and  Falsehood,  which  Virgil  introduces  into  what 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  imitation,  refer  to 
the  same  mystic  picturing  of  the  soul*s  lapse,  as 
typified  by  the  annual  progression  and  retrogres- 
sion of  the  sun.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the 
sepulchral  caverns  over  the  door-way,  of  which  the 
symbol  of  the  sun  in  Cancer,  or  the  northern  solsti- 
tial gate,  is  represented,  were  occasionally  devoted 
to  the  universal  funereal  rites,  dedicated  through- 
out the  whble  pagan  world  to  Sol  Inferus,  under 
various  designations.  The  same  sloping  descent, 
the  facUis  descensus  Avemi,  is  equally  common  to 
the  pyramids  as  to  the  sacred  caverns ;  and  the 
angle  of  descent  appears  clearly  to  be  adopted 
upon  an  astronomical  principle.  It  is  indeed 
most  singular  that  the  angle  in  question  quad- 
rates, or  very  nearly  so,  with  the  angle  of  declin- 
ation described  by  the  sun's  path  on  the  zodiac 
with  reference  to  the  earth. 

As  to  the  sign  Cancer  representing  the  first 
state  of  man  immediately  after  the  creation,  there 
is  this  further  corroboration,  tiiat  the  Egyptians 
believed  that  the  great  Architect  of  nature 
created  the  world  when  the  sun  and  moon  were 
in  this  sign :  such  is  the  testimony  of  Porphyry. 
The  Sothic  period  was  dated  from  this  sign,  in 
which  the  dog-star  was,  and  Isis,  or  nature  her- 
self, is  introduced  by  Diodorus,  as  saying, 

''  I  am  she  who  rises  in  the  dog-ttar.** 


A  REMEMBRANCE. 


Thb  sweetes^  flower  that  ever  saw  the  light, 
The  smoothest  stream  that  ever  wandered  by, 

The  fairest  star  upon  the  brow  of  night, 
Joying  and  sparkling  f^om  his  sphere  on  high» 

The  iofteat  glances  of  the  atock-doTe's  eye, 
The  lily  pare,  the  marybud  gold- bright, 

The  guih  of  song  that  floodeth  all  the  iky 


From  the  dear  flatterer  mounted  out  of  sight ; 
Are  not  so  pleasore-atirring  to  the  thought, 

Not  to  the  wounded  soul  so  full  of  balm, 
As  one  frail  glimpse,  by  painfal  straining  caoghl. 

Along  the  past's  deep  mist-enfolded  oilm, 
Of  that  sweet  face,  not  visibly  defined, 
Bat  rising  clearly  on  the  inner  mind*  H.  A* 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY   PAOFBSSOE   WILSON. 
A&TICLB   m. 


It  is  in  this  way  the  moral  inqiurer  must  re- 
gard the  conditiou  of  man ;  not  to  treat  it  in  its 
mere  abstraction,  but  to  consider  man  as  we 
know  him  existing.  Nor  will  the  moral  inquirer, 
if  he  regard  human  nature  rightly,  ever  get  rid 
of  this  persuasion — that  there  is  in  that  human 
nature  some  evil,  some  self-enduring  evil,  which, 
on  this  earth,  will  never  be  removed. 

Suppose  you  were  to  say,  in  answer  to  any 
melancholy  or  dark  view  which  the  moral  in- 
quirer might  take  of  human  nature,  Let  us  look 
upon  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  and  see  the 
glorious  things  man  has  done  for  man.  True, 
time,  that  haa  swept  away  the  work  of  geneiap 
tions  from  their  place  of  remembrance,  has  yet 
guarded  the  splendid  shadows  of  their  recollec- 
tion for  instruction  to  men  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  We  can  unrol  the  memory  of  the  world 
of  old ;  we  can  behold  the  cities  that  are  fallen ; 
and  we  can  hear  the  hum  of  the  mingled  multi- 
tudes that  Are  strewed  in  all  their  gates.  The 
glory  of  their  exalted  empire,  the  pride  of  their 
invincible  might,  rise  up  in  their  dream — ^like 
pomp  from  the  night  of  the  past;  and  we  become 
spectators  of  all  the  works  and  designs  of  men 
whom  thousands  oi  jetjs  have  buried  in  the 
dust.  We  read,  and  as  we  read  our  souls  bum 
within  us,  we  read  the  annals  of  human  gloiy ; 
we  ask  ourselves  what  were  those  happier 
brothers  of  mankind,  whose  valiant  deeds  thus 
raise  them  above  the  common  condition  of  their 
kind — what  were  they  moved  to  do?  To  what 
service  of  the  race  did  they  devote  their  unnum- 
bered powers  ?  You  all  of  you  know  the  answer : 
these  were  the  desolating  conquerors  of  the 
world,  enslaving  their  own  people,  through  them 
to  enslave  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  release 
from  the  servitude  of  whom  could  never  free  the 
human  mind  from  the  bondage  which  it  views  for 
ever  within  itself.  Therefore  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  earth  were  the  meanest  slaves  within  their 
own  corrupt  spirits ;  they  were  servants  of  a  far 
direr  necessity  than  that  which  bowed  down  the 
heart  of  the  least  of  those  multitudes;  because 
the  lawless  will  of  a  slave  may  be  tamed  by  the 
yoke,  but  the  will  of  the  lord  of  nations  becomes 
mad  with  power,  and  the  source  of  human  evil 
swells  over  in  his  bosom  unceasingly  and  uncon- 
trollably. You  grant  all  this,  but  you  say.  It  is 
not  to  these,  but  to  empires  now  passed  away, 
that  my  imagination  would  turn  to  discover  the 
pride  of  our  race,  and  to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
human  spirit  amidst  the  light  and  peace  of  civilis- 
ation. There  have  been,  I  would  observe,  cer- 
tain nations  on  the  earth  in  whose  bosoms  genius 
spnui|;  \xp,  and  worshipped  wisdom,  and  guarded 
the  pride  of  life  within  her  invincible  arins;  hut 


if  you  indeed  desire  to  see  the  condition  of  your 
kind  as  Uiey  have  lived  on  the  earth,  I  answer,  it 
is  in  vain  that  you  delight  your  imagination  in 
such  bright  remembrances  as  these ;  for  did  the 
earth  then  see  these  her  children  rejoicing  and 
free  ?  No  ;  slavery  tilled  the  soil  of  liberty ;  and 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  dashed  cities  and 
men  into  dust,  and  scattered  their  inhabitants 
throughout  the  wild  scenery  of  the  wilderness. 

Entertaining,  therefore,  such  thoughts  as  to 
the  condition  of  man,  and  as  to  the  nature  of 
man,  we  are  bound  never  to  forget  such  consider- 
ations as  these,  even  when  we  are  drawing  what 
may  be  said  to  be  abstracted  pictures,  ideal  pic- 
tures, of  humanity,  but  to  receive  them  as  repre- 
sentations of  that  human  nature  to  which  we  be- 
long, and  with  which  we  are  surrounded  in  every 
step  we  take.  May  I  be  permitted  to  conclude 
this  lecture  by  quoting  what  appears  to  me  most 
eloquent  and  beautiful  language,  in  which  the 
thoughts  I  have  expressed  are  briefly  summed 
up?  It  is  the  view  which  a  man  of  great  powers 
of  mind  takes  of  the  condition  of  human  natuse. 
He  says,  "  The  stately  ruins  are  visible  to  every 
eye,  that  bear  in  their  front,  yet  extant,  this 
doleful  inscription,  Here  God  once  dwelt  Enough 
appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  structure  of 
ti^e  soul  of  man,  to  show  that  the  Divine  pre- 
sence did  sometime  reside  in  it;  more  than 
enough  of  vicious  deformity,  to  proclaim  he  is 
now  retired  and  gone:  the  lamps  are  extinct; 
the  altar  overturned ;  the  light  and  love  are  now 
vanished,  wluch  did  the  one  shine  with  such 
heavenly  brightness,  the  other  bum  with  such 
pious  ^vour.  The  golden  candlestick  is  dis- 
placed, and  thrown  away  as  a  useless  thing,  to 
make  room  for  the  throne  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. The  sacred  incense,  which  sent  rolling  up 
in  clouds  its  rich  perfumes,  is  exchanged  lor  a 
poisonous,  hellish  vapour;  and  here  is,  instead  of 
a  sweet  savour,  a  stench.  The  comely  order  of 
this  house  is  turned  all  into  confusion;  the 
beauties  of  holiness  into  noisome  impurities;  the 
house  of  prayer  to  a  den  of  thieves,  and  that  of 
the  worst  and  most  horrid  kind,  for  every  lust  is 
a  thief,  and  every  theft  a  sacrilege:  contmual 
rapine  and  robbery  is  committed  on  holy  things. 

"  The  noble  powers  which  were  designed  and 
dedicated  to  divine  contemplation  and  delight, 
are  alienated  to  the  service  of  the  most  des- 
picable idols,  and  employed  to  vilest  intuitions 
and  embraces ;  to  behold  and  admire  lying 
vanities ;  to  indulge  and  cherish  lust  and  wicked- 
ness. What  have  not  the  enemies  done  wickedly 
in  the  sanctuary!  How  have  they  broken  down 
the  carved  wod^  thereof,  and  that  too  with  axes 
and  hammers!  the  noise  whereof  was  not  to  be 
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heard  in  building,  much  less  in  the  demolishing 
this  sacred  frame. 

*'  Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  curious 
sculpture  which  once  adorned  the  palace  of  that 
great  King:  the  relics  of  common  notions;  the 
lively  prints  of  some  undefaced  truth;  the  fisiir 
ideas  of  things ;  the  yet  legible  precepts  that  re- 
late to  practice.  Behold,  with  what  accuracy  the 
broken  pieces  show  these  to  have  been  engraven 
by  the  finger  of  God ;  and  how  they  now  lie  torn 
and  scattered,  one  in  this  dark  comer,  another  in 
that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  There 
is  not  now  a  system,  an  entire  table,  of  coherent 
truths  to  be  found,  or  a  frame  of  holiness,  but 
some  shivered  parcels.  And  if  any,  with  great 
toil  and  labour,  apply  themselves  to  draw  out, 
here  one  piece,  and  there  another,  and  set  them 
together,  they  serve  rather  to  show  how  exquisite 
the  Divine  workmanship  was  in  the  original  com- 
position, and  the  excellent  purposes  for  which 
the  whole  was  first  designed,  than  for  present  use. 
Some  pieces  agree  and  own  one  another;  but 
how  soon  are  our  inquiries  and  endeavours  non- 
plussed and  superseded! 

"  How  many  attempts  have  been  made  since 
that  fearful  fall  and  ruin  of  this  fabric,  to  compose 
again  the  truths  of  so  many  several  kinds  into 
their  distinct  orders,  and  make  up  frames  of 
science,  or  useful  knowledge ;  and,  after  so  many 
ages,  nothing  is  finished  in  any  one  kind.  Some* 
times  truths  are  misplaced,  and  what  belongs  to 
one  kind  is  transferred  to  another,  where  it  will 
not  fitly  match.  Sometimes  falsehood  inserted, 
which  shatters  or  disturbs  the  whole  frame.  And 


what  is  with  much  fruitless  puss  done  by  one 
hand,  is  dashed  in  pieces  by  another;  and  it  is 
the  work  of  a  following  age  to  sweep  away  the 
fine-spun  cobwebs  of  a  former.  And  Uiose  troths 
which  are  of  greatest  use,  though  not  most  out  of 
sight,  are  least  regarded :  their  tendency  and 
design  are  overlooked ;  or  they  are  so  looBened 
and  torn  off,  that  they  cannot  be  wrought  in,  so 
as  to  take  hold  of  the  soul,  hot  hover  as  faint,  in- 
effectual notions  that  signify  nothing.  Its  very 
fundamental  powers  are  shaken  and  disjointed, 
and  their  order  towards  one  another  confounded 
and  broken :  so  that  what  is  judged  considerable 
is  not  considered ;  what  is  recommended  as  eli- 
gible and  lovely,  is  not  loved  and  chosen ;  yea, 
the  truth,  which  is  after  godliness,  is  not  so  much 
disbelieved  as  hated,  held  in  unrighteousness,  and 
shines  as  too  feeble  a  light  in  that  malignant 
darkness  which  comprehends  it  not. 

"  You  come,  amidst  all  this  confusion,  as  into 
the  ruined  palace  of  some  great  prince,  in  which 
you  see  here  the  fragments  of  a  noble  pillar, 
there  the  shattered  pieces  of  some  curious 
imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and  useless 
amongst  heaps  of  dirt.  He  that  invites  you  to 
take  a  view  of  the  soul  of  man,  gives  you  but 
such  another  prospect,  and  doth  say  to  you. 
Behold  the  desolation,  all  things  rude  and  waste. 
So  that  should  there  be  any  pretence  to  the 
Divine  presence,  it  might  be  said,  '  if  God  be 
here,  why  is  it  thus?'  The  faded  glory,  tbedaii- 
ness,  the  disorder,  the  impurity,  the  decayed 
state,  in  all  respects,  of  this  temple  too  plainly 
show  that  the  great  Inhabitant  u  gone." 


CHARLES  THE  SECOND  AND  WILLIAM  PENN. 


[A  recent  view  of  Madame  Tautud's  beautiful  exhibi- 
tion of  wax  figurea,  placed  before  us  an  admirable  and 
striking  likeness  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  vre  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  following 
interview^  which  we  now  transcribe  from  his  life,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers.] 

When  William  Penn  was  about  to  sail  from 
England  to  Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  take  leave 
of  the  king,  and  the  following  conversation 
occurred ; — 

"  Well,  friend  William,"  said  Charles,  « I  have 
sold  you  a  noble  province  in  North  America;  but 
still  I  suppose  you  have  no  thoughts  of  going 
thither  yourself." 

"  Yes  I  have."  replied  William,  "  and  I  am 
just  come  to  bid  thee  farewell." 

"  What!  venture  yourself  among  the  savages 
of  North  America?  Why,  man,  what  security 
have  you  that  you  will  not  be  in  their  war-kettle 
in  two  hours  after  setting  foot  on  their  shores?" 

"  The  best  security  in  the  world,"  replied  Penn. 

••  I  doubt  that,  friend  William  ;  I  have  no  idea 
of  any  security  against  those  cannibals  but  in  a 
regiment  of  good  soldiers  with  their  muskets  and 


bayonets ;  and  mind,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that 
with  all  my  good-will  for  you  and  your  family,  to 
whom  I  am  under  obligations,  I  will  not  send  a 
soldier  with  you." 

"  I  want  none  of  thy  soldiers,"  answered  Wil- 
liam, "  I  depend  on  something  better  than  thy 
soldiers." 

The  king  wished  to  know  what  that  was. 

"  Why,  I  depend  on  themselves,  on  their  own 
moral  sense,  even  on  that  grace  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation,  and  which  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men." 

**  I  fear,  friend  William,  that  that  grace  has 
never  appeared  to  the  Indians  of  North  America.* 

"  Why  not  to  them  as  well  as  others?" 

"  If  it  had  appeared  to  them,"  said  the  king, 
**  they  would  hardly  have  treated  my  subjects  so 
barbarously  as  they  have  done." 

"That  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  friend 
Charies.  Thy  subjects  were  the  agjfressors. 
When  thy  subjects  first  went  to  North  America, 
they  found  these  people  the  fondest  and  kindest 
creatures  in  the  world.     Every  day  they  would 
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watch  for  them  to  come  on  shore,  and  hasten  to 
meet  them,  and  feast  them  on  all  that  they  had. 
In  return  for  the  hospitality  of  the  savages,  as  we 
call  them,  thy  subjects,  termed  Christians,  seised 
on  their  country,  and  rich  hunting-grounds,  for 
farms  for  themselves !  Now,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  these  much-injured  people  should  have 
been  driven  to  desperation  by  such  injustice  ; 
and  that  burning  with  revenge  they  should  have 
committed  some  excesses?** 

*'  Well,  then,  1  hope,  friend  William,  you  will 
not  complain  when  they  come  to  treat  you  in  the 
same  manner." 

*'  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,"  said  Penn. 

''Ay I  how  will  you  avoid  it?  You  mean  to 
get  their  hunting-grounds  too,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  not  by  driving  these  poor  people 
away  from  them." 

•*  No,  indeed!  how  then  will  you  get  their 
lands?" 

**  I  mean  to  buy  their  lands  of  them." 

*'  Buy  their  lands  of  them!  Why,  man,  you 
have  already  bought  them  of  me." 

**  Yes,  I  know  I  have,  and  at  a  dear  rate,  too ; 
but  I  did  it  only  to  get  thy  good-will,  not  that  I 
thought  thou  badst  any  right  to  their  lands ;  no, 
friend  Charles,  no  right  at  all :  what  right  hast 
thou  to  their  lands?" 

••  Why,  the  right  of  discovery ;  the  right  which 
the  pope  and  all  Christian  kings  have  agreed  to 
give  one  another." 

**  The  right  of  discovery  I     A  strange  kind  of 


right,  indeed.  Now,  suppose,  friend  Charles,  some 
canoe-loads  of  these  Indians,  crossing  the  sea, 
and  discovering  thy  island  of  Great  Britain,  were 
to  claim  it  as  their  own,  and  set  it  up  for  sale 
over  thy  head,  what  wouldst  thou  think  of  them?" 

"  Why — ^why — why,"  replied  Charles,  "  I  must 
confess,  I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  great  impu- 
dence in  them." 

"  Well,  then,  how  canst  thou,  a  Christian,  and 
a  Christian  prince  too,  do  that  which  thou  utterly 
condemnest  in  these  people,  whom  thou  callest 
savages  ?  Yes,  fnend  Charles,  and  suppose  again 
that  these  Indians,  on  thy  refusal  to  give  up  thy 
island  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  make  war  on 
thee,  and,  having  weapons  more  destructive  than 
thine,  were  to  destroy  many  of  thy  subjects,  and 
to  drive  the  rest  away,  dost  thou  not  think  it 
horribly  cruel?"  The  king  assented  to  this  with 
marks  of  conviction.  William  proceeded — "  Well, 
then,  friend  Charles,  how  can  I,  who  call  myself 
a  Christian,  do  what  I  should  abhor  in  an  hea- 
then? No,  I  will  not  do  it,  but  I  will  buy  the 
right  of  the  proper  owners,  even  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  By  doing  this,  I  shall  imitate  God 
himself  in  his  justice  and  mercy,  and  thereby 
insure  his  blessing  on  my  colony." 

Pennsylvania  soon  became  a  flourishing  colony, 
and  existed  for  seventy  years,  (the  period  when 
the  Quakers  held  the  government,)  without  any 
force  beyond  that  of  the  constable's  staff;  and 
during  that  seventy  years  it  was  never  invaded 
by  any  hostile  power. 


DULNESS   VERSUS  TALENT. 


"  Pravo  favare  labi  morialea  8oleni.''' — PUiEORUS. 

I  AM  one  of  a  very  numerous  body  who  are 
often  treated  with  great  injustice,  and  I  hope, 
after  hearing  the  hardships  under  which  we  la- 
bour, you  will  not  refuse  to  exert,  on  our  behalf, 
that  extensive  influence  which  your  office  neces- 
sarily bestows. 

I  am  what  people  in  a  calm  humour  call  "  a 
man  of  slow  parts,"  and  when  irritated, "  a  dunce." 
Pope,  you  know,  has  not  spared  our  race,  though 
I  think  it  was  a  pitiful  advantage  which  he  took 
of  us;  it  was  something  like  a  man  striking  a 
woman,  or  a  poet — pardon  the  sarcasm.  Many 
of  our  tribe  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for 
muscular  energy,  whatever  weakness  of  intellect 
they  may  betray;  and  Pope,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  little  relished  a  cuff  from  a  fist  ten  times 
heavier  than  his  own.  Why,  then,  should  he 
have  overwhelmed  us  with  his  angry  wit,  when 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  the 
exercise  on  himself  of  the  physical  superiority  of 
another  ? 

As  a  warning  to  future  men  of  genius  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  attack  us,  I  will  tell  them, 
that  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to  use  here- 


after the  most  powerful  weapons  which  nature 
has  given  us.  It  would  be  silly  in  a  horse, 
when  attacked  by  a  bull,  to  butt  with  his  head ; 
he  very  wisely  takes  to  his  heels.  In  like  manner, 
if  any  one  attack  us  with  his  wit,  let  him  beware 
lest  we  return  the  blow  by  some  manifestation  of 
muscular  vigour. 

In  modern  times  affairs  of  honour,  it  is  well 
known,  are  generally  decided  by  pistols,  in  order 
to  put  the  combatants  as  much  on  an  equality 
as  possible,  so  that  the  most  expert  fencer  has 
no  advantage  over  the  mere  novice.  It  would 
be  well  if  some  common  instrument  could  like- 
wise be  invented  for  the  use  of  wits  and  block- 
heads in  their  frequent  conflicts — something  that 
would  bring  down  the  wit  to  the  level  of  the 
dunce,  or  raise  the  dunce  to  the  elevation  of  the 
wit.  The  pen,  as  at  present  used,  manifestly 
gives  the  same  advantage  to  the  man  of  talents 
as  the  sword  to  the  skilful  fencer ;  whence  we 
men  of  slow  parts  are  worsted  in  every  encounter. 
I  therefore  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  whether  it  might  not  be  used  after  a  novel 
manner.  Let  the  combatants  be  provided  with 
a  large  goose-quill  in  one  hand,  and  an  inkstand 
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in  the  other ;  and,  stftnding  at  six  paces  distance, 
let  each  in  his  turn  dash  the  liquid  into  his  ad- 
versarf *8  face,  which  would  obviously  equalise 
their  powers  of  blackening.  Indeed,  this  would 
be  an  excellent  plan  for  all  literary  champions, 
particularly  editors  of  newspapers,  who  might 
thus  learn  the  *'  art  to  blot,**  which  seems  fast 
sinking  into  oblivion. 

I  cannot  conceive,  however,  that  there  is  so 
much  real  difference  between  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  man  of  common  understanding  as  the 
world  is  apt  to  imagine.  Not  a  single  idea 
comes  from  the  mind  of  one  of  lliese  clever  men, 
but  may  be  taken  in  by  the  dullest  intellect,  if 
suficient  time  be  allowed  for  the  operation ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  own  that  when  once  it  has 
found  entrance,  yon  will  not  easily  draw  it  out. 
The  mind  of  such  an  one  is  something  like  that 
curious  receptacle  (known,  perhaps,  to  soine  of 
your  readers  under  the  name  of  a  *'  thiift>pot  **) 
with  which  children  provide  themselves  when 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  saving,  as  a  needful 
auxiliary  against  the  powerful  allurements  of 
comfits  and  gingerbread.  The  pence  can  only 
be  put  in  one  by  one ;  and  the  school-boy  will 
tell  you  whether  they  are  in  greater  haste  to 
make  their  egress.  The  man  of  talents,  on  the 
contrary,  has  an  understanding  like  a  puree,  which 
receives  and  parts  with  coin  with  equal  readi- 
ness ;  but  all  this  serves  only  to  show  how  little 
the  furniture  of  their  minds  essentially  differs. 
I  have,  I  am  sure,  for  my  own  part,  a  number  of 
sensible  notions  and  beautiful  ideas  in  my  head ; 
but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that  although  I  am  a 
great  writer,  I  seldom  please  any  one  besides 
myself.  When  I  compose,  I  feel  all  the  fervour 
of  inspiration,  and  my  productions  suggest  to  my 
own  mind  emotions  of  exquisite  delight ;  yet  the 
words  in  which  I  exhibit  my  ideas  seem  not  to 
convey  the  same  meaning  to  others.  They  stare 
and  laugh  at  passages  which  affect  me  with  ad- 
miration ;  where  1  titter,  they  knit  their  brows, 
and  look  like  stoics  when  I  am  bursting  hito 
tears — an  unfortunate  case,  but  obviously  leading 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  this — that  an  Addi- 
son, a  Dryden,  or  a  Shakspeare,  is  only  superior 
to  me  because  he  conveys  his  thoughts  with 
more  success  from  his  own  mind  to  that  of  an- 
other, and  not  because  there  is  a  radical  disparity 
between  our  powers  of  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  willingly  waive  all  in- 
dulgence and  favour  from  this  consideration,  if 
what  we  men  of  slow  parts  actually  produce  were 
allowed  fair  play  and  candidly  estimated  by  its 
own  merits ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  done,  the 
partiality  and  prepossession  shown  by  all  the  world 
in  favour  of  the  works  of  men  of  talent,  are  quite 
insupportable.  Both  genius  and  stupidity,  it  is 
well  known,  have  intervals  in  which  their  natural 
characteristics  seem  suspended.  Homer  some- 
times nods,  and  a  man  of  poor  intellect  is  now 
and  then  fbund  in  possession  of  a  beautiiol  idea ; 


but  it  ia  an  the  saane  to  moat  people ;  the  pie- 
dnctions  of  both  are  regarded  indiscfioraiately^ 
the  one  m  raiifbraily  fine,  tlie  other  as  hnansfaly 
worthless* 

I  well  remember  being  present  at  a  party  which 
was  joined  by  a  man  of  reputed  wit  and  literarjr 
celebrity.  He  talked  a  long  tine  before  i  cooM 
discover  any  thing  extnordinaiy  in  what  he  said, 
but  il  would  have  been  fine  diversion  for  tiie 
satirist  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  company.  All 
kept  their  risible  muscles  on  the  tip-toe ;  an  ex- 
clamation of  delight  was  at  the  tongue's  end  of 
every  one;  and  no  matter  what  he  said,  out 
came  the  laugh  and  the  conpUment  They  were 
once,  hideed,  too  hasty.  He  was  leUbg  a  story 
evidently  meant  to  be  laughable,  bnt  anlockilf 
the  company  not  understanding  it,  let  out  their 
burst  of  laughter  before  he  had  got  to  the  poiat 
of  the  jest,  and  were  so  arach  exhausted  and 
dispirited  by  their  mistake,  as  not  to  be  aUe  to 
muster  even  a  passable  famgh  to  the  ri^l  place. 
it  reminded  me  of  the  raw  recruit  who  foes  his 
musket  before  the  word  of  command  is  giva, 
for  fear  of  i>eing  too  late. 

A  few  days  after,  I  hafipened  to  he  hi  a  dif- 
ferent company,  and  having  a  good  meffioiy, 
tried  to  play  off  a  few  of  the  bam  mok  whi^ 
had  called  forth  such  bursts  of  merriawnt  "Sir!* 
says  my  neighbour,  with  a  staie  of  perfect  va- 
cancy. "  Humph  I"  says  another.  A  tbini 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  a  fourth  began 
drummmg  on  the  table  with  the  gravity  of  a 
judge.  I  perceived  my  want  of  the  high  chap 
racter  necessary  to  give  dulness  the  brilliancy  of 
wit,  and  silently  withdrew  my  pretensions. 

I  recollect,  too,  another  instance  of  the  /wrnaw 
favor,  the  unjust  partiality  which  influences 
mankind  in  the  distribution  of  their  applause.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  hss  no  cldm  to  talents  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  was  once  fbrtonate  enough 
to  produce  a  tolerable  poem,  which  was  published 
anonymously.  A  report  got  into  circulation  that 
it  was  the  production  of  a  certain  poet  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  Instantly  a  thousand  beads 
were  at  work  to  find  out  beauties  of  which  the 
author  was  quite  unconscious ;  and  a  critic  proved, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  that  tiieie  was  in 
elegant  and  pathetic  allusion  to  the  domestic 
circumstances  of  the  supposed  writer,  and  that 
the  verses  were  unquestionably  destined  to  im- 
mortality. By  some  accident,  in  the  coarse  of 
a  few  days  the  name  of  the  real  aotiior  got 
abroad.  Admiration  shrunk  before  the  trath; 
criticism  blushed  at  being  so  deceived ;  and  hi  a 
week  the  piece  was— forgotten. 

These  incidents  were  brought  very  fowiWy  to 
my  mind  by  what  passed,  not  many  weeks  age, 
at  a  tea-party  to  which  I  had  an  invitation.  Ose 
of  the  company  happening  to  take  up  a  nomber 
of  Waan's  Miscellany,  which  lay  accidentally 
on  th  table,  asked  a  lady  near  him  how  ate 
liked  one  of  (he  papen  m  it,  at  the  same  ^» 
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iMming,  u  the  f«poted  author,  a  gentleman  of 
some  note  in  the  literary  world.  The  attention 
of  all  the  room  was  Immediately  awakened,  and 
an  msanimous  request  was  made  that  it  might  be 
read  aloud.  The  general  buzz  of  applause  which 
followed  had  lasted  several  minutes  before  I  ven- 
tured to  interrupt  it,  by  questioning  the  correct- 
ness of  the  information  as  to  the  author,  and 
mefttioaing  a  circumstance  decidedly  hostile  to 
it. 

A  gentleman  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
matter  coming  in  at  that  moment,  he  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
confirmed  what  I  had  advanced. 

**  Well,"  exclaimed  an  old  bachelor  on  my 
xight»  "  I  was  thinking  all  the  time,  that  if  Mr, 
■     ■  was  really  the  writer,  he  must  have  very 
much  degenemted,  or  that  this  was  some  un- 
finished scrap  from  his  portfolio.** 

"  Why.  to  be  sure,"  said  a  lady,  whose  excla- 
HtatioBs  of  delight  during  the  perusal  bad  been 
rather  vehement  j  "  though  there  is  an  imitation 
of  his  style*  and  though  I  must  contend  the 
paper  has  some  merit,  I  own  there  are  none  of 
the  exquisite  touches  belonging  to  his  compost 
tions." 

"  Tlie  piece  is  well  enough,**  cried  a  blooming 
beauty  of  eighteen,  with  pretty  pouting  lips; 
"but  I  should  no  more  think  of  taking  it  for 
Mr.  — *-1b  than  of  falling  in  love  with  my  grand- 
father." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  a  young  man  who,  havi^ 
been  engaged  at  play  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
had  luckily  escaped  the  error  of  joining  in  the 
general  whairation,  "  I  think  it  a  wretched  at- 


tempt, and  I  wonder  the  editor  should  know  no 
better  than  to  insert  it." 

Now,  I  have  the  audacity  to  think — although 
I  am  conscious  I  oppose  myself  to  the  mtgority 
of  my  feUow-creatures—that  wit  is  witty,  beauty 
beautiful,  and  stupidity  stupid,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  proceed.  Why  are  we  to  suffer  a 
man*s  reputation  to  cast  the  glare  of  success  over 
his  failures,  to  elevate  common-place  hito  ele- 
gance, and  transmute  obscurity  into  grandeur  ? 
Or  why  not  admire  beautiful  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions, though  but  the  scattered  and  casual 
progeny  of  mediocrity  of  talent,  and  lowliness  of 
pretension  ?  As  a  dunce,  I  shall  not  be  much 
injured  in  the  estimation  of  any  one,  by  confess- 
ing that  I  admire  Homer's  *'  Catalogue  of  Ships," 
Milton's  blank-verse  theology,  and  Wordsworth's 
"  Address  to  Thomas  of  Finland,"  not  from  any 
real  feeling  of  admiration,  but  because  I  dare 
not  do  otherwise. 

Your  readers  may  amuse  themselves  by  calcu- 
lating how  much  of  the  admiration  lavished  on 
great  authors  has  the  same  origin.  A  man  of 
taknts  may  tell  me  that  this  is  because  I  have 
not  learned  to  connect  with  these  passages  the 
same  sublime  and  affecting  associations  as  the 
authors.  It  may  be  so.  Wordsworth,  I  have 
no  doubt,  connects  many  fine  associations  with 
the  bleatmg  of  a  sheep,  but  "  baa  "  is  no  poetry, 

I  have  told  you  my  principles  of  judging,  Sir« 
and  I  hope  you  and  your  readers  will  so  far 
adopt  them  as  not  to  withhold  any  approbation 
which  this  paper  may  deserve,  though  it  comes 
from  iNSFtus. 

Shefidd. 


CATS. 

CONCLUDING    AETICLE. 


A  gat's  "  first  love,"  did  we  say?  aye,  and  why 
not ;  wherefore  debar  a  cat  from  "  the  first  plea- 
sure in  life?"  wherefore  deny  to  her  the  "softer 
feelings"  of  the  "gentler  sex?"  which,  in  justice 
to  their  meekness  of  character,  when  the  ferocious 
fit  is  not  on  them,  they  have  won,  and  well  de- 
serve, firom  the  hands  or  claws  of  their  brother  and 
sister  quadrupeds. 

A  cat's  first  love! — ^we  repeat  it,  how  full  of 
pathos,  and  thought,  and  feeling !  how  rich,  too, 
overflowing  with  all  the  tenderest  sentiments  and 
associations!  We  are  almost  ready  to  declare  that 
the  subject  is  too  much  for  us ;  we  are  absolutely 
swooning  into  a  syncope  at  the  bare  contempla- 
tion of  Hi  oh,  jeminil  how  very  queer  we  feel; 
how  funny ;  the  room  is  going  round,  the  candles 
bum  blue,  cats  throng  upon  us  by  thousands, 
all  going  round  and  round — ^fi,  fo,  fum,  he,  ho, 
we  are  gone — off,  off,  off        *  ♦  ♦ 

#  »  #  «  # 


Oh!  we  are  better  now,  we  are  just  "come 
to,"  we  are  ourselves  again.  Forgive  our  fainting 
away,  kind  reader,  it  was  all  for  your  sake,  but 
we  are  better  now,  and  we  are  smelling  alive 
with  vinegar  and  hartshorn.  Cats!  cats!  what 
mischief  do  you  cause !  who  would  have  thought 
it,  to  live  all  these  years  and  then  faint  away  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  catl  impossible,  we  can  scarcely 
credit  it;  we  cannot  be  ourselves,  we  must  be 
somebody  else. 

Cats!  cats!  Oh  ye  shining  ones — come  forth 
again  to  re-illumine  the  newly  awakened  imagin- 
ation within  us  :  come  forth,  come  from  the  pan- 
tile and  parapet,  gutter  and  garret,  from  attic  and 
area,  sewer  and  scullery, 

*^  From  garden  and  grove, 
Where  by  moonlight  ye  rove  * 

from  cupboard  and  cellar,  from  cock-loft  and 
chimney,  from  height  and  firom  depth ;  come  forth, 
come  forth. 
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**  Come  forth,  oli  ye  children  of  gladness,  come ; 
.Where  our  pages  are  read,  may  ye  have  your  home ; 
Ye  of  the  whisker,  and  bright  green  eye. 
And  the  bounding  claw-]>aw,  to  meet  me  fly ; 
With  the  purr,  and  the  splutter,  and  caterwaul  Uy, 
Come  forth,  oh  ye  Icittena,  and  cats,  while  ye  may.*^ 

A  cat's  first  love — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
it  is  useless  disputing  the  point  or  beating  about 
the  bush  to  evade  the  question — there  is,  to  a 
moral  certainty,  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a 
cat's  first   love.     We  never  had  the  gratifying 
opportunity  afforded  us  of  basking  our  optics  in 
such   a  sunshiny  flood  of  feline  affection  and 
regard,  and  cannot  therefore  describe,  seriatim, 
that  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes.     Our 
forefathers   and   foremothers  never  enlightened 
our  understanding  upon  the  subject,  our  fore- 
great-grandmother  told  us  nothing  about  it,  and 
our  schoolmaster,  though  otherwise  a  very  clever 
fellow,  never  troubled  himself  to  teach  our  young 
ideas  how  to  shoot  in  that  direction.     We  are 
therefore  bound  to  be  guided  by  plain  common 
sense  in  the  matter,  to  suppose  that  such  an  event 
in  the  life  of  the  animal  of  whom  we  are  now  dis> 
coursing,  may  have  proceeded  somewhat  after 
this  fashion.     We  will  suppose  that  two  young 
members  of  the  feline  race,  just  emerged  from 
kittenhood,  and  arrived  at  the  age  of  young  cats, 
are   placed  near   to  one  another  at  a  ball;  a 
mutual  friend  introduces  them  to  each  other ;  with 
much   cordial  and  pleasant  ceremony  they  grin 
graciously  at  one  another — Tabitfaa  demurely  and 
modestly  gives  a  faint  purr  as  she  bobs  her  best 
curtsey.     Tom's  eyes  sparkle,  and  he  brandishes 
a  formidable  five  yard  tail  as  he  places  his  paw 
upon  his  heart,  and  makes  his  best  bow  before 
the  amiable  and  placid  Tabitha.     Conversation 
now  ensues.     Tom  starts  many  pleasing  topics, 
which  elicit   numerous   approving  monosyllabic 
purrs  from  the  beauteous  Tabitha — the  last  night's 
adventure,  including  the  scutter  and  scramble 
which  he  had  to  escape  scot  and  skin  free  from 
the  ferocious  claws  of  Black  Dick,  to  one  of 
whose   innamorata  Tom   had  been   whispering 
more  "soft  nonsense"  than  the   lady's  rightful 
proprietor  deemed  either  right,  proper,  or  prudent. 
Tom  considers  this  "  gentle   hint"   of  one  of 
his  numerous  "affaires  du  coeur**  may  please  the 
fair  lady,  and  raise  him  proportionably  in  her 
estimation,  as  *'  a  gallant  youth,"  and  "  a  man  of 
the  world,"  and  induce  her  to  surmise  that  he  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  "  leading 
fashionables,"  and  quite  a  man  of  **  ton"  Tabitha, 
however,  puts  up  her  fan,  and  her  left  fore  paw 
at  the  same  time,  on  hearing  her  "young  friend" 
describe  his  midnight  adventure^her  blushing 
modesty,  it  must  be  owned,  is  much  shocked  at 
her  companion  not  treating  her  with  more  be- 
coming dignity  on  "  so  short  an  aquaintance." 
Tom,  however,  being  what  is  technically  termed 
"wide   awake,"   takes  no  notice  of  the  young 
lady's   "blushing    confusion,"  but   immediately 
makes  a  "  diversion  "  in  his  favour  by  requesting 


the  honour  of  his  fair  partnei^s  hand  for  the  next 
minuet.  Politeness  will  not  allow  the  lady  to  re- 
fuse this,  and  she  purrs  a  sweet  consent.  And  now 
the  scene  changes,  the  merry  music  trills  merrily 
over  the  cellar-floor,— one,  two,  and  off  they  go,  to 
one  of  Hart's  most  enchanting  quadrilles.  Uow 
soft  the  lady  trips  along!  her  claws  are  dpped  with 
silver,  and  at  the  terminating  tip  of  her  little  tail, 
her  mamma,  ever  watchful  over  the  interests  of  her 
darling  child,  and  anxious,  moreover,  that  she 
should  "  look  well,"  has  hung  a  silver  bell  that 
she  may  have 

^' Music  wherever  she  goes.** 

How  merrily  this  tinkles,  for  she  cannot  help 
moving  her  tail  as  she  dances;  this  more  soon 
degenerates  into  a  waggle,  and  this  agun  into  a 
decided  downright  wag  whenever  Tom's  eyes  rest 
upon  her,  and  altogether  she  begins  to  feel  "venr 
queer."  She  leers  and  looks  most  comically  at 
Tom,  her  whole  being  is  in  a  flutter,  and  her 
"  young  heart "  beats  pit-a-pat  at  a  rate  that  it 
has  never  beat  since  the  night  she  lost  her  mother, 
and  her  supper,  and  her  life  very  nearly  loo,  by 
the  footman  throwing  a  broom  at  her.  Tom  is 
in  raptures  at  these  evident  tokens  of  sprouting 
affection;  he  inwardly  vows  by  the  "lady-moon" 
to  love  her  for  ever ;  he  swears  by  the  stars  to  be 
to  her  a  true  and  constant  lover;  but  his  soli- 
loquies with  himself  are  interrupted  by  the  music 
striking  up  the  merry  Gavotte  de  Vestris,  and 
off  they  go— claws  across,  and  hack  agaui,  down 
the  middle,  and  up  again — haUmcez,  duoM  iia- 
fflaise,  sxi^  finale.  And  now  the  gentlemen  lead 
the  ladies  to  their  seats,  and  a  tray  of  rat-refresh- 
ment is  handed  round.  But  where  is  Tom,  and 
Tabitha  with  the  silver  bell  ?  and  echo  answers 
—bell. 

Out  at  the  back  coal-cellar  door  have  they 
silently  escaped,  Tom  having  "  adopted  the  pre- 
caution "  of  wringing  the  bell  off  his  beUis  tail- 
over  the  stone  area,  and  up  the  wall  have  thej 
glided  and  scrambled,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
water-butt,  and  "  beneath  the  midnight-moon' 
are  they  seated  in  gentlest  converse  and  most 
amorous  dalliance  together. 

As  the  phrase  is,  there  is  evidently  **  something 
going  on  between  them."  Theu:  whiskers  tat  all 
alive,  and  evidently  seek  each  other,  being  actu- 
ated thereto  by  some  powerful  inherent  attrac- 
tion ;  they  are  seated  as  closely  to  each  other  as 
"  circumstances  will  allow  of,"  and  their  tails  are 
in  "active  exercise."  Tabitha's  being  short, 
gently  "stirs  the  breezeless  air,"  but  Tom,  young, 
vigorous,  full  of  ardent  passion  and  strong  desire, 
puts  his  into  most  vigorous  motion,  and  flails  the 
water-butt  most  vigorously;  the  water  is  all  in 
motion,  and  blow  after  blow  is  administered  with 
increased  vehemence  as  his  passion  rises.  M«ry, 
who  is  sleeping  in  the  back  kitchen,  is  awoke  out 
of  her  sleep,  and  in  her  confusion  tears  her  best 
nightcap  all  to  smitherins,  in  her  anxiety  in  the 
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dark  to  see  where  the  noise  comes  from.    Mean- 
while Tom  urges  his  suit  more  vigorously  and 


more   successfully,  and  at  length  is  made  happy 
hy  Tabitha.  Ephon. 


SUBLIME  SCENERY. 


It  is  the  pride  of  poetry  to  paint  the  natural 
sublime.  Passsion  is  said  to  be  poetry,  so  is 
description.  The  following  lines,  from  the  "  New 
York  Evening  Star,"  furnish  one  of  those  happy 
dashes  of  the  poetic  pencil  which  discloses, 
veiled  in  "  the  prismatic  broidery  of  the  sun," 
an  object  of  magnificent  and  stormy  gran- 
deur : — 


NIAGARA. 


Cloud-girdled  thunder  t  embodied  storm  I 
Whether  enrobed  in  vapouni  dark  and  dun, 

Or  looms,  magnificent,  thy  giant  form 
Through  the  prismatic  broidery  of  the  sun. 

Wondrous  alike  1     What  floods  have  swept  thy  brow 
Since  the  bold  plunge  of  thy  primeval  wave  1 

From  whose  tremendous  advent,  until  now, 
Thou  hast  not  paused  nor  failed.  Yon  boiling  grave 
Roars  from  its  depths  the  song  creation  gave. 


THE  JUDGMENT. 


Skies  that  have  hung  in  beauty  o'er  the  earth 
For  twice  ten  thousand  years,  no  longer  stay ; 

Stars  that  rejoiced  and  hailed  her  morning  birth, 
Have  veiled  their  glittering  fires  and  melt  away ; 

Earth  has  resigned  her  trust ;  the  deep,  deep  sea 
Flings  back  her  cavem'd  portals  to  the  day, 
Where  coral  shells  aad  pearls  rich,  glistening  lay, 

And  sleepers  bound  in  dreamless  slumbers  lie. 

Near  buried  spoils  of  many  an  argosy. 
Each  in  his  lonely  place  of  rest  is  stirred, 
As  the  loud  trumpet's  wakening  voice  is  heard ; 

And  th'  archangel  lifts  his  hand  on  high. 

Swearing  by  Him  who  rules  with  matchless  power 

On  heaven's  high  throne,  that  "  time   shall  be  n< 
more.'' 


Myriads  are  there,  the  lowly  and  the  great, 

From  earth's  remotest  boundaries  summoned  nigh ; 
And  all  in  breathless,  solemn  silence  wait 

The  awful  Judge,  descending  from  on  high. 
**  Behold  he  comes  1"  clouds  are  beneath  his  feet ; 

Before  his  face  the  winged  squadrons  fiy. 

Hymning  the  songs  of  gotten  victory. 
He  sits  enthroned  in  yonder  judgment  seat. 
Where  earth's  pale  sons  in  thickened  phalanx  meet, 

From  Him  that  cannot  err  their  doom  to  hear. 

Now  living  thunders,  presaging  despair. 
Roll  o'er  the  guilty  soul ;  while  music,  sweet, 
The  rapturous  harmony  of  holy  song, 
Welcomes  the  blest  amid  the  angelic  throng. 

T.  W.  A. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  FRANCE. 


I  FEAR  the  French  have  not  profited  by  their 
dear-bought  lessons  so  well  as  they  ought  to 
have  done.  A  feverish  love  of  change  keeps 
them  always  restless,  fidgetty,  dissatisfied,  easily 
put  into  good  humour  by  some  public  display; 
but,  then,  just  as  easily  kindled  into  madness 
again  upon  the  slightest  occasion.  Whatever 
tends  to  excite  discontent  and  insubordination 
is  most  welcome  and  most  popular.  The  revo- 
lutionary principle  lurks  within  both  their  litera- 
ture and  their  drama.  The  most  audacious  and 
revolting  libertinage  and  impurity  are  at  present 
the  staple  of  the  greater  part  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  If  it  be  said  that  the  pictures  thus  ex- 
hibited are  rather  derived  from  the  frenzies  of 
maniac  imagination  than  drawn  from  actual  life, 
the  familiar  contemplation  of  vice  set  out  so 
studiously  con  amore  cannot  but  be  attended 
with  a  fearful  reaction  on  public  morals.  In 
some  they  must  undoubtedly  excite  disgust,  for 
hardly  is  it  possible  that  an  entire  people  should 
be  so  sunk  in  depravity  as  to  relish  them ;  yet, 
that  they  are  relished  by  the  majority,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt,  else  wherefore  are  they  encou- 
raged ?  A  recent  piece,  entitled  Le  Juif  Er^ 
rant,  is  reported  to  be  a  tissue  of  the  most 
scandalous  blasphemies ;  and  yet  we  are  assured 
it  has  immense  success.     At  the  very  best,  the 


drama  is  of  exceedingly  questionable  influence 
in  support  of  morals ;  but  when  thus  infamously 
prostituted  to  the  most  base  and  wicked  of  pur- 
poses, it  desen'es  no  quarter  whatever,  for  it  be- 
comes a  noxious  pestilence,  calling  for  the  most 
decisive  measures  to  remove  and  overcome  it. 
But,  let  me  ask,  would  the  French  ever  consent 
to  part  with  their  theatre?  No,  it  is  not  in 
their  nature;  they  would  resign  their  religion, 
for  that  they  have  formally  renounced  before — 
I  say,  they  would  part  with  their  very  souls  for 
any  thing  or  nothing,  almost  any  thing  else  would 
they  sacrifice  except  the  theatre.  It  seems  part 
of  their  nature,  their  essence ;  for  they  are  all  of 
the  theatre,  theatrical. — Records  of  a  Route 
through  Prance  and  Raiy,  by  W,  Rae  Wilson, 
F.S.A.,  M,A,R. 

Let  us  see  now  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  first 
fathers  of  their  church  on  the  subject  of  play- 
houses : — **  What  I  the  theatres  are  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  I  These  blasphemies  strike  me 
with  horror.  Would  Jesus  Christ  preside  in 
assemblies  of  sin,  where  every  thing  we  hear 
weakens  his  doctrines?  where  the  poison  enters 
into  the  very  soul  by  all  the  senses,  and  every 
art  is  employed  to  seduce,  awaken,  and  justify 
the  passions  he  condemns?  Every  Christian 
ought  to  abstain  from  them,  however  innocent 
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be  may  flatter  himself  to  be  in  brining  from 
these  places  an  untainted  heart.  It  is  sullied  by 
being  there,  since  by  its  presence  alone  he  has 
participated  in  the  works  of  Satan,  and  violated 
the  most  sacred  promises  he  made  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  his  church.  Abstain  from  a  theatre 
where  He  is  insulted!" — Mdssillun. 


Again,  another  of  their  fathers  observes,  "  It 
is  at  the  theatre  our  daughters  are  taught  the 
art  of  skilfully  conducting  an  intrigue,  of  con- 
cealing from  their  parents  the  secrets  of  their 
hearts,  and  of  cherishing  a  passion  condemned 
by  propriety  and  morality." — Abbe  d^meiu. 


REVIEW. 


Emtat  Maliraveri. 
OtUey. 


In  Three  VoU.    Saunders  and 


ARTICLB  II. 


It  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  io 
the  composition  and  writing  of  this  novel,  Mr.  Bulwer 
should  not  hare  finished  the  story,  but  have  left  the 
various  characters  unsettled,  and  wandering  still  in 
search  of  "  fairer  fields  and  pastures  ever  new."  This 
is  a  defect  more  particularly  referring  to  the  character 
of  Alice  Darvil — a  creature  who  appears  beautiful 
evcD  in  her  fall,  lovely  in  her  devotion  to  her  betrayer, 
and  tender  in  that  very  adoration  of  the  heart  which 
she  shows  for  Maltravers.  We  receive  a  passing 
glimpse  of  her  character  in  connexion  with  a  psuedo- 
lianker,  whose  plans  and  designs  are  any  thing  but 
guiltless  towards  a  creature  still  beautiful — a  mother 
innoceat  in  all  but  the  tremendous  fall  from  virtue  to 
vice  which  has  made  her  so.  The  reader  will  be  scarcely 
able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  her  character ;  we 
see  little  of  her;  her  appearances  are  like  those  of 
Fume  fallen  angel — she  inherits  a  beauty  and  glory 
peculiarly  her  own,  and  in  her  love  for  her  infant, 
and  the  long-enduring  and  confiding  faith  in  the 
f  verlasting  attachment  and  devotion  of  her  lover,  we 
recognise  a  spotless  and  shining  purity  of  faith  and 
hope  which  we  connect  with  a  lofty  and  unfallen  cre- 
ation. She  wanders  over  the  earth ;  and,  exalted  even 
in  her  penury  and  wretchedness,  she  claims  the  pity 
and  sympathy  of  the  merciful  and  the  humane ;  and 
with  such  a  beautiful  conception  of  character  as  this, 
— one  of  the  finest  which  Mr.  Bulwer  has  ever  dravm, 
— we  regret  that  he  should  have  trifled,  and  neglected 
to  fill  up  the  canvas  where  the  outline  was  so  bold 
and  shining. 

In  the  second  volume  we  are  introduced  to  Madame 
de  St.  Ventadour  in  England.  Ernest  meets  her  by 
(chance,  and  their  former  liaton  is  renewed  in  friend- 
ship. In  returning  from  a  ride  they  are  caught  in  a 
thunder  storm,  and  take  refuge  in  an  inn  where  Alice 
was  staying.  Ernest  and  Valerie  were  in  one  room, 
Alice  in  the  next. 

"  The  door  communicating  vlth  the  next  room  gently  opened. 
A  fair  form,  a  form  fairer  and  younger  than  that  of  Valerie  de 
St.  Ventadour,  entered  the  apwtment ;  the  silence  had  deceived 
her,  she  believed  that  Maltravert  was  alone.  She  had  entered 
with  her  heart  upon  her  lip* ;  love,  sanguine,  hopeful  love  In 
every  vein,  in  every  thought ;  ahe  had  entered,  dreaming  that 
across  that  threshold  love  would  dawn  on  her  afresh,  that  all 
would  be  once  more  at  it  had  been,  when  the  common  air  was 
rapture.  Thus  she  entered ;  and  now  she  stood  spell  bound, 
terror-stricken,  pale  as  death,  life  turned  to  stone ;  youth,  hope, 
bliss,  were  for  ever  over  to  her.  Ernest  kneeling  to  another 
was  all  she  saw.  For  this  had  she  been  faithfUl  and  true  amidst 
storm  and  desolation ;  for  this  had  she  hoped,  dreamed,  lived. 
They  did  not  note  her,  she  was  unseen,  unheard.  And  Ernest, 
who  would  have  gone  barefoot  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  find 
her,  was  in  the  very  room  with  her  and  knew  it  not. 

"  '  Call  me  a;;ain  '  Beloved.'  said  Valerie,  very  softly. 

••  •  Beloved  Valerie,  hear  me  1  • 

**  These  words  were  enough  for  the  listener ,  she  turned 
noiselessly  away.  Humble  as  that  heart  was,  it  was  proud.  The 
door  closed  on  her.  Bhe  had  obtained  the  wish  of  her  whole 
being;  Heaven  had  heard  her  prayer— she  had  once  more  seen 


the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  thenceforth  all  was  night  and  dark- 
ness to  her.  What  matter  what  became  of  her  t  One  moment 
•—what  an  effect  it  produces  upon  years !  One  moment — ^virtue, 
crime,  glory,  shame,  woe,  rapture,  rest  upon  momenta.  Death 
itself  is  but  a  moment;  yet  eternity  is  its  suoeessor.'' 

The  character  of  Maltravers  is,  from  its  very  nature, 
and  the  scenes  and  trials  of  life  through  which  he 
passes,  necessarily  changeable  and  Tariable.  We  re- 
cognise no  one  particular  trait  of  disposition  which 
shines  steadily  and  steadfastly  throughout  hia  whole 
career.  The  one  which  most  pleases  us  is  the  one  in 
which  the  powers  and  creations  of  a  mind  naturally 
imaginative  are  poured  forth.  Instability  and  disease 
arrest  his  career ;  and  to  the  pointed  queries  he  pats 
to  bis  physician,  that  functionary  returns  an  answer 
of  grave  and  solemn  import. 

"  Maltravert  appeared  satisfied,  changed  the  conversation, 
talked  eatlly  on  otner  mattert  for  a  few  mfnutet;  nor  was  it  til) 
he  had  dismissed  his  physician  that  he  broke  forth  with  the 
thoughts  that  were  burning  within  him. 

"  '  Oh ! '  cried  he  aloud,  as  he  rote  and  paced  the  room  with 
rapid  strides ;  *  now,  when  I  tee  before  me  the  broad  and  lumin- 
ous path,  am  I  to  be  condemned  to  halt  and  turn  aside  ?  A  vast 
empire  rises  on  my  view,  greater  than  that  of  Cesar's  and  con- 
querors', an  empire  durable  and  univenal  in  the  soult  of  men, 
that  time  itself  cannot  overthrow ;  and  death  marches  with  me, 
tide  by  side,  and  the  skeleton  hand  waives  me  back  to  the 
nothingness  of  common  men.' 

*'  He  paused  at  the  casement,  he  threw  it  open,  and  leaned 
forth  and  gasped  for  air.  Heaven  was  serene  and  still,  and 
morning  came  coldly  forth  amongst  the  waning  stars ;  and  the 
haunts  of  men,  in  their  thoroughfare  of  idleness  and  of  pleasure, 
were  desolate  and  void.    Nothing,  save  nature,  was  awake. 

"  '  And  if,  oh  start  I '  murmured  Maltravert,  from  the  depths 
of  hit  excited  heart,  '  if  I  had  been  insensible  to  your  solemn 
beauty,  if  the  heaven  and  the  earth  had  been  to  me  but  as  air 
and  clay.  If  I  were  one  of  a  dull  and  dim-eyed  herd,  I  might  live 
on,  and  drop  into  the  grave  from  the  rlpenest  of  improfitatde 
yeart.  It  is  because  1  yearn  for  the  great  objects  of  an  immor- 
tal being  that  life  shrinks  and  shrivels  up  like  a  tcroU.  Away ! 
I  will  not  litten  to  these  human  and  material  monitors,  and  con- 
sider life  at  a  thing  greater  than  the  things  that  I  would  live 
for.  My  choice  it  made;  glory  is  more  persuasive  than  the 
grave.' 

*'  He  turned  impatiently  from  the  casement ;  his  eyes  flashed, 
hit  chett  heaved,  he  trod  the  chamber  with  a  monarch's  ^r. 
All  the  calcuUtions  of  prudence,  all  the  tame  and  methodical 
reasonings  with  which,  firom  time  to  time,  he  had  tought  to 
sober  down  the  impetuoat  man  into  the  calm  machine,  fkded 
away  before  the  burst  of  awfUl  and  commanding  passions  tliat 
swept  over  his  soul." 

Fragments,  beautiful  as  those  we  quoted  in  our  for- 
mer notice,  we  again  quote ;  they  are  like  scattered 
seeds  of  thought  over  which  the  summer  calm  hat  only 
to  shine,  to  bring  them  to  a  rich  and  full  fruition. 

**  At  vain  and  arrogant  of  the  last  wreck  of  their  national 
genius  at  the  Romant  of  old  were  c^  the  empire  of  all  arte  and 
arms,  the  modem  Italians  look  upon  the  harmonies  of  other 
landt  at  barbarout ;  nor  can  they  appreciate  or  understand  ap- 
preciation  of  the  mighty  German  muiic,  which  is  tlw  i»coper 
minstrelsy  of  a  nation  of  men— a  music  of  philosophy,  of  heroiiKm, 
of  the  intellect  and  the  Imagination,  beside  which,  the  strains 
of  modem  Italy  are  indeed  effeminate,  fjsntastic,  and  artifleiaUy 
feeble.  Kostini  It  the  Canova  of  mutio~-with  much  of  the 
pretty,  with  nothing  of  the  grand. 

"  Etemal  progress  is  etemal  change. 

"  A  girl  who  over  loves  a  man,  not  indeed  old,  bnt  mudi  older 
than  herself,  lovet  him  with  such  a  looking-up  and  veneiaftiDc 
love  I 

"  The  poetry  of  tbs  patt  rings  on  our  ears  the  deeper  and  fbe 
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dlTiaeibtcai]ifti«aoT«4  from  the  elty  thai  Bade  tlapoeis.  O 
art,  art.  kow  dost  thoa  beautify  and  exalt  u» !  What  ia  nature 
without  thee  f 

"  There  is  nothing  nore  sahitaTy  to  aetlve  men  than  oeca- 
sleaal  imcrvaU  of  repoee,  when  we  look  within  instead  of  with- 
out, and  examine,  almost  insensiblt^  (for  I  hold  strict  and  con- 
scious self-scrutiny  a  thing  much  rarer  than  we  suspect)  what 
we  have  done,  what  we  are  capable  of  doing.  It  is  settling,  as 
It  were,  a  debtor  and  creditor  aiceonnt  with  the  past,  before  we 
plvuige  into  new  speculations. 

"  People  who  do  not  write  think  as  well  as  people  who  do,  but 
eonnected,  severe,  weU-dereloped  thought,  in  contradistinction 
to  vague  meditation,  must  be  connected  with  some  tangible 
plan  or  object ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  be  either  writing  men 
or  acting  men,  if  we  desire  to  test  the  logic,  and  unfold  the 
symmetrical  and  ftised  colours  of  our  reasoning  faculty. 

"  Perhaps  few  men  of  real  genius  are  much  gnawed  hr  the 
deeira  of  fame  untU  they  are  artificially  worked  up  to  it  There 
la  in  a  sound,  correct  Intellect,  with  all  Its  gifts  fairly  balanced,  a 
calm  consciousness  of  power,  a  certainty  that  when  its  strength 
ia  fairly  put  oat,  it  must  be  to  realise  the  usaal  result  of 
strength.  If  en  of  seeond-rate  oeaina.  en  the  eontraryi  aie  tnt* 
All  and  nervous,  ildgetting  alter  a  celebrity  which  they  do  not 
estimate  by  their  own  talents,  but  by  the  talents  of  some  one 
else.  They  see  a  tower,  but  are  ocenpled  only  with  measuring  its 
shadow,  and  think  their  own  height  (which  they  never  calcu- 
late) is  to  cast  sa  broad  a  one  over  the  earth. 

"  There  is  in  a  man  that  has  much  in  him  a  wonderfully 
aeate  and  sensitive  perception  of  his  own  existence.  An  imagin- 
atlve  and  susceptible  person  has,  indeed,  ten  times  as  mueb 
life  as  a  dull  fellow.  He  multiplies  himself  in  a  thousand 
objects,  associates  each  with  his  own  identity,  lives  in  each, 
and  almost  looks  upon  the  world  with  its  infinite  objects  as  a 
part  of  his  individnal  being.  Afterwards,  as  he  tames  down,  he 
withdraws  his  forces,  but  he  stOl  has  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  land  they  once  covered.  He  understands  other 
people,  for  he  has  lived  in  other  people— the  dead  and  the 
Mvlng ;  fhncied  himself  now  Brutus  and  now  Cesar,  and  thought 
how  A«  should  act  in  almost  every  imaginable  cireuntatance  of 
life- 

**  What  a  luxury  is  there  fn  the  first  love  of  the  muse  t  that 
proeess  by  which  we  give  the  palpaUe  form  to  the  Irag  intan- 
gihle  visions  which  have  flitted  across  us ;— the  beautiAil  ghost 
of  the  ideal  within  us,  which  we  invoke  in  the  Oudara  of  our 
still  closets,  with  the  wand  of  the  simple  pen ! 

**  Models  may  form  our  taste  as  critics,  hut  do  not  excite  ns  to 
be  authors. 

"  There  is  no  period  of  life  in  which  we  are  more  accessible  to 
the  sentiment  of  ftiendship,  than  in  the  intervals  of  moral  ex- 
haustion which  succeed  to  the  disappointment  of  the  passions. 
There  Is  then  something  inviting  in  those  gentler  feelings 
which  keep  alivs,  hut  do  not  fever  the  eirculation  of  the  aiTec- 
tlons. 


I  **  A  ma&  can  aaiOes  stady  with  uueh  depth,  ner  c«npose 
with  much  art.  unless  he  has  some  definite  object  before  him; 
in  the  first,  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  master,  In  the 
last,  some  one  conception  to  work  out. 

"  1  beheve  it  has  a  great  efiect  en  the  fUture  lahows  of  a 
writer,  the  place  where  he  first  dreama  that  it  ie  his  destiny  to 
write! 

"  The  Ihrewells  of  fHendship  have  indeed  something  of  the 
melancholy,  but  not  the  anguish  of  those  of  lore.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  we  could  get  rid  of  love  altogether.  life  would 
go  on  smoother  and  hsppier  without  it.  Friendship  is  the  wine 
of  existence,  but  love  is  the  dram-drinking. 

■'  There  is  a  conscience  of  the  head  as  well  as  of  the  heart, 
and  in  old  sge  we  feel  as  muoh  remorse,  if  we  have  wasted  our 
natural  talents,  as  if  we  have  perverted  our  natural  virtues. 
The  profound  and  exultant  satisfaction  with  which  a  man  who 
feels  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vaia-^that  he  has  entailed  on  the 
world  an  heirloom  el  instruction  or  delight— looks  back  upon 
departed  struggles^is  one  of  the  happiest  emotions  of  which  the 
conscience  can  be  capable.  What  indeed  are  the  petty  Ihults  we 
commit  as  Individuals,  atbeting  but  a  narrew  cftrele,  ceasing 
with  our  own  life,  to  the  iocakuiable  and  everlasting  good  we 
may  produce  as  public  men  by  one  book  or  by  one  law.  Depend 
upon  it.  that  the  Almighty,  who  sums  up  all  the  good  and  all 
the  evil  done  by  his  creatures  in  a  just  balance,  will  not  Judge 
the  august  benefaetora  of  a  world  wMh  the  same  severity  as  these 
drones  of  society,  who  have  no  great  services  to  show  in  the 
eternal  ledger,  as  a  set  off  to  the  indulgence  of  their  small  vices. 

"  We  learn  so  rapidly  when  our  teachers  are  these  we  love ! 
and  it  be  observed  that  the  less  oar  linowledge,  the  less  perbi^e 
ous  genius  in  other  things,  the  more  facile  are  oui  attainments 
in  music,  which  is  a  very  jealous  mistress  of  the  mind. 

**  By  being  rubbed  long  and  often  against  the  grsat  loadstone 
of  society,  wo  obtain  ia  a  thousand  little  minute  points  an 
attraction  in  eenunon  with  our  fellows.  Their  petty  sorrows, 
and  small  joys^-thelr  objects  of  interest  or  employment,  at 
some  time  or  other,  have  been  ours.  We  gather  up  a  vast  col- 
lection of  moral  and  mental  farthtegs  of  exchange,  and  we 
seaicely  find  any  intellect  toe  poor  but  what  we  can  deal  with 
it  in  some  way. 

"The  desire  of  distinction  grows  upon  us,  tiU  excitement  be- 
comes disease.  At  first  it  seems  enough  to  obtain  some  credit, 
and  contribute  an  obulus  to  the  general  stock:  that  done,  new 
visions  arise  The  dead  grow  visible  from  the  shades  of  time, 
and  we  dream  of  occupying  a  vacant  niche  in  the  grand  Pan- 
theon. Then  we  see.  for  the  first  time,  the  vast  distinction  be- 
tween n^utatlon  and  fame,  between  to-day  and  Immortality. 

"  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  things  that  cannot  be  less  im- 
mortal than  the  mere  sense  of  identity ;  these  acquisitions 
accompany  ns  through  the  eternal  progre»B;  and  we  may  obtain 
a  lower  or  a  higher  grade  hereafter,  in  proportioii  as  we  are 
mere  or  less  fitted  by  the  exercise  of  our  intellect  to  comprehend 
and  execute  tbe  solemn  ageiicies  of  God." 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Miss  Bdgvworth. — ^Miss  Edgewortb  was  one 
evening  busily  writing  beside  her  father,  when  a  servant 
brought  in  tbe  tea  equipage.  The  authoress  measured 
the  due  spoonfnls  into  a  china  cup,  then  "turned 
on  "  the  boiling  water  into  the  teapot,  let  it  stand  tbe 
time  proper  for  infiision ;  put  into  other  cups  their 
cream  and  sugar,  pouring  thereon— what  ?  In  her 
literary  abstraction  she  had  omitted  to  put  in  the 
byson,  so  that  the  draught  she  now  offered  her  parent 
was  very  milk-and-waterish  indeed.  **Were  yon 
writing  on  Irish  bulls  that  you  made  such  a  blunder, 
Maria ? '*  asked  the  sire.  "No,  papa,"  returned  bis 
witty  girl,  "  'twas  Irish  Absent -tea- ism.** 

A  Lbarned  Neoro. — Job  Ben  Solomon,  son  of 
the  Mohammedan  King  of  Banda,  was  taken  in  1730, 
and  sold  in  Maryland.  He  afterwards  found  bis  way 
to  England,  where  his  talents,  dignified  air,  and 
amenity  of  character,  procured  him  friends ;  among 
the  rest,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  whom  be  translated  several  Arabic  manu- 
•cripti.  After  being  received  with  distinction  at  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  he  was  sent  back  to  Banda. 
The  latten  which  he  siterwards  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
England  and  America  were  pnbUshed  and  perused 
with  interest.  This  man  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
repeat  the  whole  koran  from  memory. — LiberiaHerald, 
No.  VII.  Printed  at  Monrovia,  in  West  Africa,  a 
colony  of  Blacks ;  the  printer  and  editor  being  both  of 
the  saoie  ooloor. 

UuBM*—- Hubev  has  been  blind  from  the  age  of 
seventeen.    At  that  period  he  leU  iq  love  witk  a  rich 


young  lady,  who  returned  bis  affeotion,  and  consented 
to  become  bis  wife.  A  few  months  afterwards  be  was 
afBicted  with  gutta  serena,  which  deprived  him  entirely 
of  sight.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  hope  that  a  cure 
might  be  effected,  but  be  obtained  no  relief,  and  re- 
turned in  despair  to  Geneva.  Mademoiselle  LuUen 
married  tbe  object  of  her  disinterested  affection,  not- 
withstanding bis  misfortune.  This  excellent  woman  soon 
discovered  a  thousand  means  of  supplying  the  wants 
which  her  husband's  calamity  occasioned.  During  the 
war  she  formed  whole  armies  of  pins,  of  various  siaes, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  distinguish  tbe  positions  of 
the  different  corps.  She  stuck  pins  in  a  map,  and 
thus  gave  her  husband  a  correct  idea  of  the  movements 
of  the  troops.  A  method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
write  was  invented  for  him,  and  his  wife  formed  plans 
of  tbe  places  they  inhabited  in  relief.  He  had  a  great 
taste  for  natural  history.  He  made  bis  wife  read  to 
him  a  number  of  works  on  the  subject,  and  particularly 
relative  to  bees.  With  her  assistance  be  made  several 
discoveries,  which  he  published  under  tbe  title  of 
"  Researches  on  Bees."  To  extensive  knowledge  M. 
Hnber  joioed  an  eztraorduiary  memory,  and  he  related 
in  a  graceful  style  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
anecdotes. — Memoin  qf  the  Court  qf  the  Empre^t 
Josephine, 

Sharp  Rbtort.— "  Will  you  lend  father  your 
newspaper,  sir.'— he  only  just  wants  to  read  it  I" 
"  Yea,  my  boy ;  and  ask  him  to  lend  me  bis  dinner^ 
I  only  just  want  to  eat  it  I  ** 
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WARD'S  MISCELLANY. 


Jbuiit  Dawson.— Sbenstone's  pathetic  and  affect- 
ing baHad  of  Jemmy  Dawson  has  drawn  tears  from 
every  person  of  sensibility,  or  possessing  the  feelings 
of  humanity ;  and  it  will  continue  to  bo  admired  as 
long  as  the  English  language  shall  exist.  This  ballad, 
which  is  founded  in  truth,  was  taken  from  a  narrative 
first  published  in  the  Parrot  of  the  2d  of  August, 
1746,  three  days  after  the  transaction  it  records.  It 
is  given  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  aod  is  as  follows : 

"  A  young  lady  of  a  good  family  and  handsome 
fortune  had  for  some  time  extremely  loved,  and  was 
equally  beloved  by  Mr.  James  Dawson,  one  of  those 
unhappy  gentlemen  who  suffered  on  Wednesday  last, 
at  Kenniogton  Common,  for  high  treason ;  ahd  had  he 
either  been  acquitted,  or  have  found  the  royal  mercy 
after  condemnation,  the  day  of  his  enlargement  was  to 
have  been  that  of  their  marriage. 

"  I  will  not  prolong  the  narrative  by  any  repetition 
of  what  she  suffered  on  sentence  being  passed  on  him ; 
none,  excepting  those  utterly  incapable  of  feeling  any 
soft  or  generous  emotions,  but  may  easily  conceive 
her  agonies ;  besides,  the  sad  catastrophe  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  you  of  their  sincerity. 

'*  Not  all  the  persuasions  of  her  kindred  could  pre- 
vent her  from  going  to  the  place  of  execution ;  she 
was  determined  to  see  the  last  of  a  person  so  dear  to 
her,  and  accordingly  followed  the  sledges  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related  to 
her,  and  one  female  friend.  She  got  near  enough  to 
see  the  fire  kindled  which  was  to  consume  that  heart 
she  knew  was  so  much  devoted  to  her,  and  all  the 
other  dreadful  preparations  for  his  fate,  without  be- 
traying any  of  those  emotions  her  friends  appre- 
hended ;  but  when  all  was  over,  and  that  she  found 
he  was  no  more,  she  threw  her  head  back  into  the 
coach,  and  ejaculating,  *My  dear,  I  follow  thee  I  I 
follow  thee!  Lord  Jesus  1  receive  both  our  souls 
together,'  fell  on  the  neck  of  her  companion,  and 
expired  the  very  moment  she  had  done  speaking. 

*'  That  excessive  grief  which  the  force  of  her  resolu- 
tion had  kept  smothered  within  her  breast,  is  thought 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  vital  motion,  and  suffocated 
at  once  ail  the  animal  spirits.'' 

In  the  "  Whitehall  Evening  Post,"  August  7th, 
this  narrative  is  copied  with  the  remark,  that  "  upon 
inquiry  every  circumstance  was  literally  true." 

A  ballad  was  cried  about  the  streets  at  the  time, 
founded  on  this  melancholy  narrative,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  aided  Shenstone  in  his  beau- 
tiful production. 

Singular  bkcovbhy  of  property. — ^The  follow- 
ing circumstance  is  as  true  as  it  is  remarkable: — A 
few  years  ago,  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  left  ex- 
ecutors to  the  will  of  a  friend,  on  examining  the 
property,  found  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, 
"  Seven  hundred  pounds  in  Till."  This  they  took  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  examined  all  his  apartments  care- 
fully, but  in  vain.  They  sold  his  collection  of  books 
to  a  bookseller,  near  the  Mews,  and  paid  the  legacies 
in  proportion.  The  singularity  of  the  circumstance 
occasioned  them  very  frequently  to  converse  about  it, 
and  they  recollected  among  the  books  sold  (which  had 
taken  place  upwards  of  seven  weeks  before)  there  was 


a  folio  edition  of  <' Tillotion's  Sermons."  The  pro. 
bability  of  this  being  what  was  alluded  to  by  the  vord 
"  Till,"  on  the  piece  of  paper,  made  one  of  them  im- 
mediately  wait  upon  the  bookseller  who  hadpnrchaied 
the  books,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  the  edition  of  Tillot. 
son,  which  had  been  among  the  books  sold  to  him ; 
on  his  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  volumes  bosg 
handed  down,  the  gentleman  immediately  parchsied 
them ;  and  on  carefUly  examining  the  leaves,  foaad 
bank  notes,  singly  dispersed  in  various  places  of  the 
volumes,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  ponndi! 
But  what  is  perhaps  no  less  remarkable  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  bookseller  informed  him  that  a  gentleniu 
at  Cambridge,  reading  in  his  catalogue  of  this  editioa 
to  be  sold,  bad  written  to  him,  and  desired  it  might  be 
sent  to  Cambridge,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  bot 
the  books  not  answering  the  gentleman's  expectatiou, 
they  had  been  in  the  bookseller's  shop  till  the  period 
of  this  very  singular  discovery. 

Hannah  Mobr. — ^The  energy  of  her  mind  in 
carrying  into  execution  any  purpose  which  had  been 
adopted  after  sufficient  consideration  was  very  ^^ 
markable.  In  conformity  with  this  part  of  her  cb* 
racter,  her  plan  was,  in  any  new  resolution  which 
involved  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  to  contend  with 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  first,  lAer 
which  she  used  to  say,  she  found  the  remaining  sacri- 
fices comparatively  easy  to  be  submitted  to. 

On  this  principle,  having  resolved  to  desist  from 
going  to  the  theatre  about  the  time  her  play  of 
**  Percy  "  was  revived,  she  determined  to  make  that 
the  immediate  occasion  for  carrying  her  new  rrsohi- 
tion  into  practice.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  and  was  to  act  the  part  of  the 
heroine  of  the  tragedy,  a  character  which  she  was  said 
to  exhibit  with  remaricable  success ;  and  Mrs.  Haaiiafa 
More  was  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  society  of  frieads 
and  admirers,  who  all  attended  the  representatioi; 
but  here  she  was  determined  to  make  her  first  stand 
against  this  particular  temptation,  and  to  break  the 
spell  of  enchantment  while  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  magic  circle. 

Another  anecdote  will  show  the  aame  principle, 
brought  into  exercise  on  a  very  different  occasion.  As 
her  limited  income  beg^an  to  be  sensibly  diminished  at 
one  time,  by  her  travelling  expenses,  she  determined 
to  perform  her  journeys  in  stage-coaches ;  and  in  order 
to  overcome  at  once  every  obstacle  that  pride  might 
interpose,  she  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  nobleman,  h 
she  was  about  to  set  out  in  one  of  these  vebicleft, 
which,  as  there  was  a  public  road  through  the  park, 
set  her  down  at  the  door  of  the  mansion.  She  hit 
more  than  once  described  her  conflicting  sensations 
when  his  lordship,  proceeding  through  a  line  of  ser- 
vants, in  rich  liveries,  came  to  hand  her  out  of  her 
conveyance,  a  conveyance  at  that  time  much  less  ased 
than  at  present  by  persons  of  high  respectability.  Thus 
it  was  the  policy  of  this  able  tactician  to  commence 
her  operations  by  a  decisive  blow,  whereby  the  main 
strength  of  the  opposing  force  was  at  once  broken  ni 
dispersed,  and  her  victory  made  easy  and  secure.— J^^ 
bertt*  Memoir  qfMrs,  Hannah  More, 


GEM. 


Agb  and  Youth. — How  dangerous,  how  foolish, 
bow  presumptuous  is  it  in  adults  to  suppose  that  they 
can  read  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  those  of  a 
tender  age  1  How  often  has  this  presumption,  on  their 
part,  been  the  ruin  of  a  young  mind,  which,  if  truly 
estimated  and  duly  fostered,  would  have  blossomed 
and  produced  good  fruit  1  The  blush  of  honest  indigna- 
tion is  as  dark  as  the  blush  of  guilt — and  the  paleness 
of  concentrated  courage  as  marked  as  that  of  fear — the 
firmness  of  conscious  innocence  is  but  too  often  mis- 
taken as  the  effrontery  of  hardened  vice—and  the  tean 


springing  from  a  souree  of  injury,  the  tongue  tied  ftwj 
the  oppression  of  a  wounded  heart,  the  trembling  as* 
agitation  of  the  little  frame  convulied  with  emotioD, 
have  often  and  often  been  ascribed  by  prejiidging  «m 
self-opinionated  witnesses,  to  the  very  opposite  P******?! 
to  those  which  have  produced  them.  Youth  ihoold 
never  be  judged  harshly,  and  even  when  judged  cor* 
rectly,  should  it  be  in  an  evil  course,  may  alwaji  ^ 
reclaimed ; — those  who  decide  otberwiae,  and  leave  it 
to  drift  about  the  worid,  have  to  answer  ftir  the  ctf^* 
away,— >/aeo«  Fkitkfui^ 
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SCOTTISH  FUNERALS. 

CHAPTER  II. 


In  the  summer  of  1810,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  occasion  to  pass  the  evening  of  a 
Saturday  in  the  first  town  which  one  meets  in 
entering  the  valley  of  Strathmore  from  Perth. 
The  situation  of  that  valley,  and  especially  of 
this  part  of  it,  has  many  charms,  as  well  for  the 
antiquary,  the  historian,  and  the  moralist,  as  for 
the  mere  lover  of  scenery.  The  valley  itself  is 
both  ample  and  rich;  through  the  centre  of  it 
flow  some  of  the  most  delightful  streams  even  of 
that  land  of  many  and  bright  waters ;  the  moun- 
tains which  skirt  it  on  the  south  are  rendered 
memorable  by  traditions  of  struggles  agdnst 
Romans,  and  Danes,  and  other  invaders, — and 
classical  as  among  the  localities  of  the  most  wild 
and  witching  effort  of  Shakspeare's  muse ;  while, 
on  the  north,  the  Grampians  mingle  their  blue 
peaks  with  the  clouds,  and  conceal  valleys,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  still  retain  customs  and  tra- 
ditions that  have  stood  the  test  of  a  thousand 
years. 

In  such  a  place  to  tarry  for  the  night,  required 
no  great  effort  of  persuasion ;  and  having  rested 
myself,  I  crossed  the  river  Ila  by  a  fine  old  bridge, 
and  took  a  ramble  among  the  fields  and  farmhouses 
on  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  such  an  evening, 
and  such  an  hour,  as  gave  to  that  ramble  the 
highest  charm  which  the  Brst  sight  of  a  fine 
country  can  possess.  The  summer  was  in  its 
prime;  the  sun,  but  one  brief  hour  firom  the 
western  mountains,  fiung  his  light,  softened  and 
slanting,  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees, 
till,  falling  upon  the  windows  of  some  half-con- 
cealed cottage,  it  was  reflected  back  with  that 
sparkling  dazzle  which  excites  without  injuring 
the  eye;  and  the  soft  west  wind  just  bowing  the 
full-grown  hay  and  bended  com  into  the  gentlest 
waves,  bore  and  mingled  upon  its  wings  the  rathe 
perfume  of  the  distant  heather,  and  more  intense 
fragrance  of  the  field  bean.  After  a  little  time, 
the  belfry  of  a  parish  church,  wildly  sequestered 
among  trees,  met  my  eye ;  and  as  such  a  place, 
at  such  a  time,  is  by  no  means  the  worst  either 
for  the  mechanical  or  the  moral  painter,  I  bent 
my  steps  thither.  The  structure,  though  small 
in  its  dimensions,  humble  in  its  appearance,  and 
grey  through  the  effects  of  time,  bore  no  trace 
either  of  dilapidation  or  desertion.  Around  it 
were  collected  the  bones  of  many  generations, 
under  the  green  sods  or  their  grey  monuments ; 
and  the  spreading  elms  and  venerable  ashes  so 
curtained  it  around  and  canopied  it  above,  as  to 
put  one  in  mind  of  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Druids.  Through  the  trees  I  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  parsonage  house,  or  manse,  as  it 
b  styled  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  of 
larger  dimensions  and  more  modem  stracture 
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tlian  the  church ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  it  had 
been  spoiled  of  its  inliabitants— the  window  shut- 
ters were  closed  on  the  inside,  and  without  the 
swallows  had  built  such  a  frieze  as  to  fill  neariy 
the  upper  third  of  each  opening. 

I  passed  around  to  the  front  of  the  church. 
An  old  man,  habited  in  the  ancient  and  peculiar 
dress  of  the  Scottish  lowlander, — a  suit  of  home- 
made blue,  with  the  coat  down  to  his  heels  and 
encircling  him  like  a  modem  frock,  his  withered 
hands  exposed  half  way  to  the  elbows,  his  neck 
with  one  little  fold  of  cravat  round  it,  and  his 
white  hair  coming  out  from  under  a  great  breadth 
of  blue  bonnet, — was  leaning  upon  a  long  staff, 
and  bending  over  a  grave  which  seemed  only 
that  instant  to  have  been  closed.  No  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek,  and  no  positive  sign  of  grief 
escaped  him ;  but  in  his  whole  manner  and  atti- 
tude there  was  an  expression  of  calm  and  re- 
signed woe,  which  was  not  only  more  affecting 
at  the  time,  but  seemed  to  bespeak  a  greater 
depth  and  duration  of  anguish  than  the  most 
noisy  lamentation.  As  I  approached  him,  he 
lifted  his  bonnet  in  that  grave  and  reverential 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry of  the  old  school. 

'*  You  have  chosen  a  melancholy  place,**  said  I. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  **  it  is  fitting 
that  I  should  visit  what  may  soon  be  my  last  and 
only  habitation;  and  I  could  not  find  a  season 
more  capable  of  turning  my  thoughts  in  that  di- 
rection in  which,  at  my  time  of  life,  they  ought 
to  be  turned,  than  the  present,  at  which  life  has 
sustained  so  great  a  privation,  that,  if  it  were 
God's  will,  it  would  almost  be  a  pleasure  to  die." 

•*  Have  you  buried  a  friend  in  that  grave?" 
said  I,  pitying  the  old  man ;  "  human  life  is  sub- 
ject to  such  calamities,  and  they  thicken  as  it 
approaches  its  close." 

"  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  more  than  others," 
replied  he,  "  nor,  indeed  so  much,  as  the  days 
during  which  I  could  have  profited,  if  God  had 
spared  him,  by  the  kind  instmctions  of  him  who 
now  lies  cold  in  this  grave,  must  of  necessity 
have  been  short." 

'*  And  pray,  may  I  ask,"  said  I,  "  who  he  is  in 
whom,  if  he  was  no  more  a  friend  to  you  than  to 
others,  you  take  so  deep  an  interest  ?  " 

'*  He  was  one,"  replied  the  old  man,  "who,  in 
his  brief  career,  was  a  blessing  to  the  country 
side  in  general,  and  promised  long  to  be  one  to 
this  parish  in  particular;  but  to  our  sorrow,  his 
kindness  to  others  has  been  the  cause  of  his  lying 
down,  under  circumstances  the  most  melancholy, 
in  a  grave  the  most  untimely.  But  there  is  no 
accounting  for  the  lot  of  man ;  the  hand  of  Hea- 
ven, which  often  lies  light  upon  the  senseless 
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and  sinning,  falls  with  its  full  weight,  and  in  its 
most  fearful  manner,  upon  the  generous  and  the 
good.  But  it  is  all  well  ordered;  they  whom 
Heayen  has  chosen  and  appointed  as  its  own, 
must  endure  chastisement,  lest  prosperity  in  this 
world  should  make  them  over-fond  of  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  forgetful  of  those  mansions  which  are 
to  form  their  blessed  and  eternal  home.** 

As  the  aged  mourner  spoke  these  words,  there 
was  an  earnestness,  and  even  an  eloquence  of 
manner  about  him,  which  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  a  professional  public  speaker;  or  ra- 
ther, they  were  such  as  no  merely  professional 
speaker  [could  display.  The  effort  exhausted 
him ;  and  as  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  something 
of  the  history  and  fate  of  the  man  in  whom  he 
took  so  deep  an  interest,  he  retired  slowly  fVom 
the  grave,  sat  down  on  the  nearest  tombstone, 
invited  me  to  sit  by  him,  and  after  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  forehead  and  eyes,  and  inviting 
me  to  take  snuff  with  him,  (a  ceremony  which, 
in  that  part  of  Scotland,  is  as  general  and  almost 
as  sacred  as  eating  salt  with  the  Arabs  in  the 
desert,)  he  gave  me  a  narrative,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance : — 

*'  The  tenant  of  that  newly-closed  grave  had 
been  for  a  few  years  their  parish  minister.  He 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  very  bloom  of  his  days, 
and  in  the  dawn  of  his  usefulness.  He  was  the 
only  son  and  favourite  child  of  virtuous  and  re- 
spectable parents,  who,  though  they  possessed  a 
considerable  freehold  in  the  parish,  had  no  wish 
to  bring  up  their  son  to  habits  of  inactivity.  In 
early  youth  he  had  shown  a  great  fondness  for 
literary  and  serious  pursuits,  and  had  been  ren- 
dered conspicuous  among  his  schoolfellows,  as 
well  for  great  personal  vigour  and  manly  and 
generous  conduct,  as  forsuperiority  of  intellectual 
powers.  At  no  very  advanced  age  he  had  been 
placed  at  the  neighbouring  university,  where  his 
appearance,  his  behaviour,  and  his  success  in  his 
studies  had  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  every 
body.  By  the  professors  he  had  been  reckoned 
one  who  would  never  commit  or  conceal  any 
thing  mean  or  improper;  and  by  his  class-fel- 
lows he  had  been  chosen  umpire  in  all  disputes ; 
for  which  office  he  was  well  qualified,  both  on 
account  of  the  sagacity  of  his  counsel  and  the 
strength  of  his  arm.  While  attending  the  uni- 
versity, he  had  been  called  home  to  perform  the 
melancholy  duty  of  attending  first  one  parent, 
and  then  another,  to  the  grave.  His  sisters  had 
gone  to  reside  with  their  relations;  the  family 
seat  was  let  to  strangers;  and  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  university,  his  great  ambition  being 
to  perform  the  functions  of  clergyman  in  his  na- 
tive parish.  And  though  the  people  had  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  then  incumbent, 
they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  his  removal 
to  another  parish  should  place  among  them  one 
whom  they  had  all  known  fVom  his  boyhood,  and 
of  whom  all  that  they  knew  excited  their  admira- 


tion. The  seat  of  learning  at  which  be  had 
taken  up  his  temporary  abode,  was  upon  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  bottom  of  a  little  bay,  having  dan- 
gerous rocks  on  the  one  side,  and  a  long  bank 
of  quicksand,  which  was  still  more  dangerous,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  often  proved  destractiTe 
to  shipping,  from  the  dreadful  surf  that  rolled 
upon  it  during  north-east  winds,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  ship  getting  off  if  it  once  struck.  One 
dreadful  winter  day,  when  the  north-east  blew  a 
hurricane,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  snow  and 
sleet  so  heavy  as  to  darken  the  air,  a  vessel  was 
driven  upon  this  bank,  at  no  great  distance  either 
from  the  land  or  the  town ;  but  the  sea  was  so 
wild,  and  ^e  weather  so  inclement,  that  tlie 
hardiest  sea>fiiring  men  of  the  place,  even  with 
tite  aid  of  the  life-boat,  could  render  no  assist- 
ance to  the  crew,  who  were  in  the  act  of  perish- 
ing so  close  to  ^e  shore,  that  the  sighs  of  their 
distress  could  be  heard.  The  young  preacher, 
whose  stature  and  strength  very  much  exceeded 
those  of  ordinary  men,  having  made  a  rope  ftst 
round  his  middle,  waded  into  the  water,  which, 
though  rolling  and  foaming,  and  mixed  widi  snow- 
flakes,  was  not  deep,  and  landed  the  shivering, 
benumbed,  and  despairing  crew,  one  by  one,  in 
safety.  This  truly  heroic  conduct  got  him  much 
and  general  admiration ;  but  it  was  gotten  at 
great  expense — ^the  intense  cold,  and  the  pro- 
longed and  almost  super-human  exertion  brought 
on  a  violent  fever;  and  though  the  strength  of 
his  constitution  overcame  that,  disease  had  fast- 
ened upon  him,  and  assailed  hun  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  a  repetition  of  degrees  of  strength, 
which  no  human  constitution  could  withstand. 
He  had  attained  his  favourite  object— had  b^ 
come  minister  of  his  native  parish ;  had  married; 
and  flattered  himself  with  restor«d  health  and 
long  life  among  a  people  where  he  was  mutually 
loving  and  beloved.  The  disease,  however,  paid 
no  deference  to  his  unusual  strength  and  promis- 
ing usefulness ;  but  after  assailing  him  in  every 
minor  form,  deprived  him  of  his  understanding, 
and  he  died  in  great  agony,  of  which  he  appeared 
to  be  conscious.  This  * — said  the  old  man,  again 
advancing  to  the  grave — **  this  contains  all  that 
we  have  of  him  now.  The  pulpit  fi:om  which  we 
heard  him  with  so  much  delight,  has  been  sQent 
for  two  Sabbaths ;  and  to-morrow  a  friend  of  hi< 
comes  from  a  distant  place  to  preach  his  funeral 
sermon.  It  will  be  an  affecting  day;  and  old 
and  young  will  flock  to  hear  the  last  tribute  paid 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  lost  his  life  in  conse- 
quence of  havuig  rescued  those  who,  but  for  his 
strength  and  courage,  must  have  periled.* 

Upon  my  inquiring  as  to  the  ezpectati<ms 
which  had  been  founded  upon  this  ceremony, 
the  old  man  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  built  more  upon  the  general  interest  which 
the  conduct  and  &te  of  him  who  was  gone  bad 
excited,  than  upon  any  thing  that  they  knew  or 
cared  for  tlie  pulpit  oratory  of  the  stianger  who 
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was  coining  to  officiate.  He  added,  however, 
that  this  same  stranger  was  *'a  queer  chiide; 
could  tak'  a  wonderfu'  haud  o'  the  affections 
when  he  likit ;  was  a  gude  deal  run  after  in  his 
own  part  o*  the  country ;  and,  what  was  better 
than  a*,  was  weel  likit  by  their  dear  departed 
minister,  an'  had  been  the  last  man  to  whom  he 
had  been  able  to  speak  a  sensible  word." 

The  pecuBaiity  of  the  occasion,  the  represent- 
ation of  the  old  man,  the  beautiful  situation  of 
the  church,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  the  consideration  that  I  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  made  me  resolve  to  attend  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  though  my  hopes  of  intellectual  gratifi* 
cation  were  by  no  means  strong.     After  I  en- 
tered the  little  market-town,  and  was  proceeding 
to  the  inn,  the  clergyman  who  was  to  perform 
the  melancholy  duty  to  his  departed  friend,  was 
pointed  out  to  me;  and,  certainly,  his  appearance 
had  no  tendency  to  heighten  my  expectations.  In 
his  dress,  his  ur,  and  his  maimer,  he  was  about  the 
homeliest  personage  I  ever  saw.    He  had  walked 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  the  dust  of  the 
road   had    changed   his  rusty  black  clothes  to 
nearly  the  same  colour  with  his  ihce,  which  had 
a  heaviness  of  form,  and  a  dulness  of  hue,  that 
were  any  thing  but  promising.    His  person,  about 
the  middle  sise,  and  clumsy  rather  than  athletic, 
was  every  bit  as  ill-flBLshioned  as  his  dress ;  and  I 
found  it  impossible,  upon  any  received  principle, 
to  account  for  the  interest  and  attention  that  he 
commanded  from  the  town's-people.     Still,  how- 
ever, I  resolved  to  abide  by  my  resolution,  al- 
though every  circumstance  seemed  unfavourable 
to  its  being  productive  of  any  corresponding 
measure  of  enjoyment.     I  retired  to  my  cham- 
ber, pretty  firmly  convinced   that  the  morrow 
would  be  a  lost  day.     During  the  early  part  of 
the  night  the  rain  pelted,  the  thunder  pealed, 
and  the  lightning  flashed  so  violently  and  so  in- 
cessantly, that  I  could  neither  rest  my  ears  nor 
close  my  eyes ;  and  the  storm  continued  so  long, 
that  when  I  at  last  fell  into  a  sleep,  I  did  not 
awaken  till  I  heard  the  tinkling  of  the  church- 
bell,  from  which  I  concluded  that  I  had  over- 
slept my  time.     Upon  getting  up,  however,  I 
found  that  this  was  only  the  first  of  the  three 
warnings — one  hour  between  every  two,  that  sum- 
moned the  devout  people  of  Scotland  to  their 
well-frequented  kirks;   and  so  I  had  abundant 
time  to  attire  and  victual  myself. 

While  I  sat  at  breakfast  the  landlord  could 
not  refrain  from  telling  me,  that  he  supposed 
**  their  minister  would  get  the  kirk  to  himseF  for 
that  day,  as  the  hail  country  side  were  thronging 
to ,  to  hear  Mr,  C— .** 

**  And  why  should  they  do  this?"  said  I. 

^They  ken  that  best  themselves,"  said  the 
landlord ;  "  and  if  you  like  to  tak'  a  step  that 
gate  yoursel',  rar,  youll  nae  doubt  find  it  out  as 
weel  as  the  rest.  You  might  get  a  post^haise, 
but  it's  no  that  fitr,  and  the  country  folks  here- 


away  like  to  see  the  brute  creation  get  rest  on 
the  Sabbath^iay,  as  weel  as  their  twa-legged 
masters." 

I  told  the  landlord  that  I  had  no  desire  to  do 
violence  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people; 
that  I  had  already  resolved  on  going  to  hear  the 
strange  preacher,  and  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
perform  the  journey  (little  more  than  a  mile)  on 
foot  The  landlord  seemed  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, which  made  me  conjecture  that  the 
hesitation  he  had  expressed  about  the  post- 
chaise,  had  less  of  piety,  or  of  a  desire  of  giving 
rest  to  his  cattle  in  it,  than  of  enhancing  the 
price  of  his  proffered  accommodation. 

"  You'll  return  to  dinner,  at  ony  rate,"  said  he ; 
**  and  nae  doubt  you'll  need  it  when  ye  come 
frae  the  kirk ;  but  you  may  just  do  as  you  like 
for  a*  that." 

Leaving  the  landlord  to  his  own  conjectures 
as  to  where,  when,  or  upon  what  I  should  dine, 
and  not  disturbing  that  Sabbath's  rest  which  he 
had  pretended  to  be  so  anxious  to  preserve  for 
his  horses,  I  set  out  for  the  rural  church,  by  the 
same  route  which  had  conveyed  me  to  it  on  the 
preceding  evening. 

There  was  not  a  little  interesting  in  the  day 
and  the  scenery.  The  air  had  that  perfect  trans- 
parency which  indicates  a  disposition  to  receive 
no  more  moisture  by  evaporation ;  the  trees,  as 
well  as  the  bearded  com,  which  was  exceedingly 
luxuriant,  were  still  sparkling  with  the  last  drops 
of  the  night's  rain,  and  reflecting  or  transmitting 
the  beams  of  the  glowing  sun  in  every  variety  of 
prismatic  splendour;  and  though  the  sky  over 
head  was  without  a  cloud,  it  had  the  greenish 
tinge  which,  in  such  districts,  is  the  type  both 
of  the  past  and  the  coming  summer-storm.  The 
storm  which  had  passed  over  me  seemed  still  to 
be  wasting  itself  among  the  remote  Grampians 
on  the  north ;  a  few  solid  and  well-defined  nim- 
bus clouds  were  showing  their  heads  over  the 
hills  towards  the  south ;  and  the  Ila,  which  on 
the  preceding  evening  had  been  so  transparent, 
so  calm,  and  so  shrunken  within  its  channel, 
came  down  from  the  mountain  red  and  roaring, 
and  having  die  expansion  of  a  lake  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  torrent. 

As  I  passed  through  the  long,  narrow,  and 
straggling  streets  of  the  town,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  all  the  shops  and  most  of  the  houses 
were  closed,  and  all  was  still  as  though  the  pes- 
tilence had  swept  over  it;  but  when  I  gained 
the  summit  of  the  eminence,  which  conceals 
from  the  town  the  river  and  the  country  on  the 
other  side,  I  found  long  lines  of  people  moving 
in  every  direction  toward  the  thick  trees  whidi 
enclosed  and  canopied  the  lonely  churchyard, 
like  BO  many  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the 
sea.  I  wished  to  enter  into  conversation  witli 
some  of  the  bonneted  men  and  bare-footed 
maidens,  who  seemed  to  have  come  a  pretty 
long  journey;  bat  their  looks  were  so  deoMire, 
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and  their  words  so  few»  that  I  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  silent  pilgrim  like  them- 
selves. Judging  from  the  uniform  "  I  dinna  ken," 
by  which  they  responded  to  all  my  inquiries,  I 
might  have  concluded  that  they  were  the  most 
ignorant  race  of  beings  in  the  world;  but  then 
their  uniformly  shrewd  air,  and  hard  but  keen 
physiognomy,  forbade  that  conclusion ;  and  so  I 
set  down  the  sourness  and  starchedness  of  their 
religious  system  as  being  the  cause  of  this  seem- 
ingly total  absence,  not  only  of  civility,  but  of 
curiosity  and  feeling. 

When  I  reached  the  churchyard  I  found  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  seats  upon  the 
gravestones ;  but  the  scramble  was  a  novel  one, 
and  the  strife  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  who 
should  best  accommodate  themselves  as  who 
should  best  accommodate  their  friends. 

I  soon  discovered  my  venerable  Cicerone  of 
the  former  evening,  and  though  the  day  and  the 
occasion  had  produced  an  additional  gloom  even 
in  liim,  he  seemed  pleased  to  find  me  among  the 
rustic  worshippers. 

"  You  hae  keepit  your  time,  sir,"  said  he,  "  we 
maun  a'  keep  our  time  in  the  kirkyard  sooner  or 
later,  gin  God  spare  us  free  the  raging  battle  and 
the  roarin'sea;  but  there's  no  mony  o'  your  years 
an'  your  ckuthing  that's  keeping  their  time  owre 
weel  i'  the  kirk  ItseL" 

'  As  we  moved  through  the  crowd,  among  the 
graves,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  direct  me  to  a 
seat  in  the  church. 

**  Na,  sir,  I  can  no  do  that ;  there's  no  sae 
muckle  room,  either  laigh  down  or  i'  the  laft,  as 
wad  baud  a  bairn  to  stand;  and  so  ane  o'  the 

windows  has  been  ta'en  out,  an'  Mr.  C has 

arranged  to  stand  i'  the  sole  o'  that,  an'  preach 
so  as  to  be  heard  both  by  the  crowd  within  and 
the  crowd  without.  We  maun  just  sit  down,  ony 
gate ;  but  push  through,  an'  let  us  get  as  near 
hand  as  ever  we  can.  You'll  be  anxious  to  see, 
nae  doot,  an'  I'm  no  sae  gleg  at  the  hearin'  as  I 
hae  been." 

Saying  this,  the  old  man  pushed  his  way  to- 
ward the  grave  over  which  he  was  meditating 
when  I  first  saw  him.  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  the  authority  of  office  or  of  age,  but  the  rus- 
tics gave  way  as  he  advanced,  and  a  tombstone 
sheltered  by  the  little  porch  of  the  church,  and 
having  nothing  between  it  and  the  window  from 
which  the  sermon  was  to  be  delivered,  save  the 
grave  of  the  deceased  pastor,  was  instantly  va- 
cated for  us.  Upon  this  we  sat  down,  and  my 
conductor  became  as  taciturn  as  the  rest. 

A  hum  in  the  crowd,  and  a  melancholy  knell- 
ing of  the  bell,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
preacher,  who  soon  made  his  appearance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  weeping  relatives  of  his  friend,  who 
were  instantly  accommodated  with  seats  upon  the 
nearest  grave-stones.  The  preacher  stepped  upon 
a  few.  boards  that  formed  a  platform  across  the 
sole  of  the  window,  seated  himself  for  a  minute 


or  two  in  an  old  elbow  chair,  took  down  the 
psalm-book  from  a  little  table  before  him,  turned 
over  a  few  of  the  leaves,  and  then  rose  up  in  the 
most  awkward  and  even  helpless  manner  that  I 
ever  saw  in  a  public  speaker.  I  shall  lose  my 
short  journey,  and  many  of  this  multitude  will 
lose  their  long  one,  thought  I  to  myself. 

Before  he  read  the  lines  which  were  to  be 
sung,  the  huge  and  apparently  leaden  eyes  of  the 
preacher  were  turned  towards  the  recent  grave 
beneath  bun,  with  a  look  so  wildly  pathetic,  and 
so  fraught  with  intense  and  indescribable  pas- 
sion, that,  for  the  moment.  I  absolutely  forgot 
that  I  was  in  the  society  of  mere  men.  The 
psalm  was  read  with  no  very  pleasant  or  promis- 
ing elocution ;  and  while  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  were  lunging  it  to  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime melodies  in  their  psalmody,  the  preacher, 
who  had  sunk  into  the  chair,  seemed  turned  into 
a  monumental  statue  of  the  coldest  stone,  so 
deadly  pale  was  his  large  face  and  forehead,  and 
so  motionless  every  limb  of  his  body.  His  eye- 
lids were  closed,  and  yet  one  could  almost  ima- 
gine that  the  eyes  looked  through  them  alter- 
nately downwards  to  that  earth  which  contained 
the  body,  and  upwards  to  those  heavens  which 
contiuned  the  spirit,  of  his  much-loved  fiiend. 
When  the  singing  was  concluded  he  rose  up  to 
pray;  and  though  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
energy  throughout,  as  well  as  an  occasional  burst 
of  passion  or  of  eloquence,  yet  the  phraseology 
and  the  pronunciation  were  so  uncouthly  pecu- 
liar, that  they  jarred  upon  my  ear,  and  made  the 
effect  j>f  the  whole  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

The  text  was  read  out,  and  the  sermon  began, 
in  the  same  clumsy  and  unpromising  manner. 
The  subject  was,  indeed,  well  chosen,  the  gene- 
ral propositions  clearly  enumerated,  and  the  rea- 
soning mathematically  precise ;  there  was  tAso  a 
breathing  of  freshness  and  originality  over  the 
whole;  but  still,  during  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
there  was  little  save  an  occasional  burning  glow 
that  stole  across  the  pale  cheek  of  the  preacher, 
and  an  occasional  melting  fire  that  glistened  from 
his  eye,  that  could  distinguish  it  from  a  common- 
place discourse,  by  a  man  who  knew  better  how 
to  solve  geometrical  problems,  or  analyse  che- 
mical substances,  than  how  to  manage  the  fires 
of  eloquence,  and  move  the  passions  of  men. 

When,  however,  he  had  established  the  doc- 
trinal truth  which  he  had  meant  to  inculcate; 
when  he  had  formed  a  basis  of  reasoning  so  firm 
that  doubt  could  not  move  or  sophistry  shake  it; 
when  he  liad  subdued  the  understandings  of  his 
audience,  and  destroyed,  by  calm  listening  to 
clear  arguments,  the  various  workings  of  thought, 
of  fancy,  and  of  passion,  which  must  naturally 
have  actuated  so  vast  and  varied  an  audience 
when  they  came  together ;  when  he  had  done  all 
this,  he  bounded  at  once  upon  the  structure 
which  he  had  reared,  and,  by.  that  inborn  and 
unteachable  power  of  the  Spirit  which  nature  bis 
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resented  for  the  chosen  of  her  sons,  and  which 
shakes  off  all  the  disadvantages  and  incum* 
trances  of  figure,  and  voice,  and  language,  as 
easily  as  the  steed  shakes  the  thistle  down  from 
his  sides,  carried  the  hearts  and  the  passions  of 
all  who  heard  him  with  irresistible  and  even  tre- 
mendous sway.  As  he  painted  the  manly  dispo* 
sition  and  disinterested  virtues  and  piety  of  his 
friend,  a  gleam  of  unbounded  delight  lit  up  every 
eye  that  I  could  notice;  the  mourners  dried  their 
tears,  and  forgot  the  sad  reality  of  death,  so  much 
to  the  life  and  so  vigorous  was  the  image  which 
he  held  up  to  their  minds.  Hie  sketch  was  a 
rapid  one,  and  the  painter  went  through  with  it, 
breaking  in  pieces  the  materials  with  which  he 
worked ;  but  every  touch  had  tenfold  the  power 
and  expression  of  the  most  laborious  finishing  by 
a  common  artist.  It  could  not  have  occupied  ten 
minutes ;  and  to  me  it  did  not  seem  to  occupy 
as  many  seconds.  But  still  I  knew  then,  and 
can  remember  now,  more  of  the  appearance,  cha- 
racter, and  conduct  of  the  subject  of  that  brief 
delineation,  than  I  can  do  of  any  other  man,  the 
volumes  of  whose  biography  I  have  read.  The 
old  man's  simple  story  had  been  affecting ;  but 
here  was  an  account  the  broken  fragments  of 
every  word  of  which  (and  the  words  were  sadly 
mangled  and  broken)  engraved  themselves  upon 
the  innermost  and  most  imperishable  tablet  of 
my  memory. 

The  exultation  which  this  glowing  portraiture 
was  calculated  to  produce,  was  fearfully  con- 
trasted with  the  pain  resulting  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  a  man  by  his  attempt — his  success- 
ful attempt — ^to  deliver  his  fellows  from  the 
whelming  waves.  In  the  graphic  delineation  of 
the  preacher,  the  storm  and  the  sea  raged  more 
terribly,  and  the  deliverer  shone  with  more  pow- 
erful nerves  against  them,  than  it  was  possible 
for  any  other  man  to  imagine;  and  the  varied 


unrelenting  attacks  of  the  consequent  disease, 
with  its  melancholy  termination,  drowned  the 
wide-spreading  listeners  in  a  deluge  of  woe. 

But  the  most  powerful  shafts  were  yet  in  the 
quiver  of  the  orator,  and  these  be  set  on  the  string, 
drew  to  the  head,  and  discharged  around  him, 
with  the  unerring  skill  and  unequalled  strength 
of  an  Apollo.  The  desdate  home,  the  discon- 
solate widow,  the  sermonless  pulpit,  the  sorrow- 
ing people,  the  closed  grave,  the  awful  and  cer- 
tain admonition  of  their  own  mortality,  formed  a 
representation  to  which  no  pen  and  no  pencil 
could  do  justice.  One  may  describe  or  paint 
matter,  but  the  giant  efforts  of  mind  are  like  the 
movements  of  the  Spirit — one  can  see  and  feel 
their  effects,  but  their  workings  are  inscrutable. 
Antony,  pointing  to  the  mangled  body  of  Cesar, 
and  detailing  the  enormiUes  of  his  murder,  has 
ever  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mightiest 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  men ;  but  this  provh»- 
cial  preacher,  (for  he  was  then  but  a  provincial 
preacher,  and  hardly  known  or  cared  for  beyond 
the  county  in  which  he  was  bom,)  in  an  obscure 
churchyard,  addressing  ordinary  rustics,  and 
pointmg  to  the  grave  of  their  minister,  produced 
a  more  intense  effect;  and  though  the  enemy 
who  had  spoiled  them  of  their  pastor  was  not 
one  against  whom  they  could  go  to  war,  they 
evinced  the  depth  of  their  excitement  by  every 
possible  demonstration  of  mental  agony— they 
wept,  they  roared  aloud,  they  dashed  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  were,  for  the  time,  as  a  peo- 
ple utterly  deprived  of  their  senses. 

I  have  seen  many  scenes,  and  I  have  heard 
many  eloquent  men,  but  this  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  or  ever  imitated.  It  was  not  learning, 
it  was  not  art;  it  was  the  untaught  and  unin- 
cumbered incantation  of  genius — the  mightiest 
engine  of  which  the  worid  can  boast. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  YOUNG  LADIES  OF  HARTFORD,  UNITED  STATES. 

FBOM    AN   ABSENT    FRIEND. 
PABT    I. 


Mt  dear  toung  Fbtends, 

Although  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  you 
heard  from  me,  my  pledge  is  not  forgotten.  Well 
do  I  bear  in  mind  how  earnestly  you  desired  me, 
and  how  distinctly  I  promised  to  communicate 
every  incident  worthy  of  notice,  that  might  occur 
under  my  observation,  during  my  visit 

Yet  what  of  interest  or  novelty  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  quiet  village  of  H ?    Situated, 

as  it  is,  in  one  of  the  deep  bends  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  remote  from  more  populous  places,  it 
has  little  intercourse  with  the  world  around. 
Change  and  variety  are  strangers  to  its  peaceful 
borders.    The  seasons  come  and  go,  as  they  ever 


have  ;  the  noble  river,  which  rolled  by  these  hills 
centuries  before,  still  glides  past,  the  same  un- 
changed monitor  of  our  fleeting  days  :  and  man, 
after  living  and  worshipping  very  much  as  he  was 
wont  in  years  gone  by,  goes  to  his  long  home 
without  pomp  or  parade.  Such  are,  for  the  most 
part,  our  occurrences.  Perhaps  an  occasional 
visiter,  a  sudden  death,  or  other  local  circum- 
stance, may  now  and  then  break  upon  the  still- 
ness of  our  monotonous  existence  ;  but  the  im- 
pression of  such  events,  not  likely  soon  to  be 
renewed  again,  ere  long  passes  away,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  restored  to  its  aceqstomed 
calm. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  then,  my  young 
friends,  why  should  I  attempt  either  to  amuse  or 
interest  you?  Still  the  trial  might  not  prove 
altogether  abortive.  And  this  I  feel  the  more 
encouraged  to  hope,  from  knowing  your  fondness 
for  those  detdls  which  tend  to  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  virtue  in  a  conspicuous  and  triumphant 
light,  and,  on  the  other,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
that  course  of  conduct,  which  refuses  allegiance 
alike  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  sway  of 
moral  principle.  While,  then,  the  denre  for  your 
improvement  is  near  my  heart,  as  your  memory 
is  vivid  to  my  mind,  I  will,  if  you  please,  unfold 
some  of  the  particulars  of  a  history,  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  had  the  most  ample  means  of 
ascertaining,  and  which  may,  I  trust,  convey  a 
salutary  and  impressive  lesson. 

One  stormy  evening,  in  the  year  1816,  the 
stage-coach  set  down  at  the  public  house,  in  this 
village,  a  woman  supporting  in  her  arms  a  pair  of 
helpless  infants.  Besides  these,  no  attendants 
accompanied  her.  No  multitudinous  array  of 
trunks  and  bandboxes  betokened  the  costly 
wardrobe  of  the  lonely  stranger.  The  coachman 
soon  removed  her  scanty  baggage ;  for  it  con- 
sisted of  but  a  couple  of  bundles  and  a  rusty 
valisse  t  nor,  between  these  and  the  garb  she 
wore,  was  there  any  want  of  consistency.  A  dark 
cloak,  worn  threadbare,  and  a  hood  of  like  ma- 
terial, sheltered  her  from  the  blasts  of  a  rude 
November.  Although  thus  partially  protected 
herself  from  the  inclement  weather,  the  fragile 
beings  that  hung  upon  her  were  abundantly  pro- 
vided for.  The  tender  things  were  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  finest  and  warmest  flan- 
nel, and  while  the  mother  shivered,  they  slept. 
Introduced  by  the  good  landlady  into  a  comfort- 
able apartment,  she  deposited  her  charge,  and 
removed  her  riding  dress.  The  appearance  she 
then  presented  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
one  ;  though  the  icy  hand  of  penury  was  visible 
in  every  thing  about  her,  yet  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  every  article  of  her  humble  dress 
there  was  the  most  perfect  neatness  and  corre- 
spondence displayed.  The  impress  of  thought 
and  intelligence,  which  was  stamped  upon  her 
every  feature,  was  rendered  still  deeper  by  her 
pale  and  emaciated  countenance.  She  might 
have  once  been  beautiful ;  and  to  the  generous 
soul,  whose  idea  of  beauty  is  only  enhanced  by 
the  shades  that  misfortune  and  suffering  have 
cast  upon  it,  she  would  have  now  appeared  still 
more  so.  She  said  little,  except  in  answer  to 
the  inquiries  which  were  put  to  her ;  but  this  she 
spoke  in  tones  so  full  of  courtesy  and  sweetness 
as  to  arrest  the  admiration  and  interest  of  all 
who  heard. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  wonder 
and  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  were  excited  to 
the  highest  degree.  Such  an  event  had  never  be- 
fore happened  among  them.  Who  could  the 
woman  be?  where  from?  and  what  her  object 


here  ?  Even  the  kind  hostess  would,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, have  been  alarmed  into  certain  imperti- 
nent interrogatories,  bad  not  her  bill  been  faith- 
fully and  punctually  liquidated  every  evening  on 
retiring.  She  completely  succeeded,  however, 
in  evading  the  questions  and  hinta  of  her  over 
curious  visiters,  yet  treating  them  at  the  same 
time  with  such  civility  and  kindness,  that»  although 
baffled,  they  left  her  with  sentiments  <^  love  and 
esteem.  To  Mrs.  L.,  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
resident  clergyman,  and  had  ever  evinced  for  her 
the  warmest  sympathy  and  solicitude,  she  at 
length  revealed  a  few  particulars  of  her  history. 

She  was  the  widow  of  an  English  officer,  who 
had  fought  in  the  late  war,  and  had  died  sometime 
in  the  year  following  its  final  termination,  from 
the  effects  of  a  severe  wound  received  in  battle. 
Unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  her  huaband  being 
separated  from  her  in  a  distant  land,  and,  in  case 
of  sickness  or  death,  exposed  to  the  rough 
severities  of  the  camp,  she  had  attended  him  to 
America,  and  continued  to  follow  bis  (brtaoes 
with  heroic  constancy  and  affection  until  his 
death.  After  being  wounded,  he  had  been  taken 
to  a  hospital  m  New  York,  for  recovery,  that 
being  the  most  convenient  resort  to  obtain  medi- 
cal assistance.  While  there,  she  had  watched  by 
him  with  the  most  untiring  assiduity,  mmisteriDg 
to  his  every  want,  and  denying  herself,  for  bis 
sake,  of  many  things  necessary,  not  only  to  her 
own  comfort  and  happiness,  but  to  her  bedth, 
and  very  life.  Her  efforts,  however,  were  on- 
availing.  After  languishing  about  four  months, 
he  died  under  the  most  excruciating  distress, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  leaving  her  the  mother  of 
twin  daughters  but  little  more  than  eight  months 
old.  Worn  down  with  toil  and  anxiety,  reduced 
to  narrow  circumstances,  and  utterly  fiiendlessin 
a  strange  land,  she  immediately  sought  some  re- 
tired spot,  that  might  at  the  same  time  afford  her 
a  rural  asylum  for  the  renovation  of  her  sinkmg 
constitution,  and  enable  her  the  better  to  subsist 
upon  the  scanty  means  left  her.     With  this  riew 

had  she  come  to  H .     Why  she  did  not  re- 

turn  to  England,  was  never  known.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  have  been  in  consequence  of 
some  unfortunate  family  connexion :  possibly  a 
stem  and  cruel  father  might  have  banished  her 
the  paternal  roof,  for  marrying  against  his  will, 
and  she  too  "  deep-souled  '  to  forget  her  wrong, 
preferred  dying  on  a  foreign  shore,  friendless  and 
alone,  rather  than  to  seek  again  the  **  home  of 
her  birth,*  to  be  thrust  away,  perhaps,  more  un- 
feelingly than  before.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  she  never  disclosed  any  thing  relative  to 

the  early  part  of  her  life.    And  Mrs.  L ,  who 

possessed  her  heart  and  her  confidence  more 
than  any  other  individual,  aware  that  even  her- 
self could  never  elicit  from  the  lady  any  important 
fiict,  which  she  did  not  choose  of  her  own  accord, 
and  unsolicited,  to  reveal,  forbore  all  inquiries 
upon  the  subject. 
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Mis.  Ha8tiags«*»for  that  was  her  name— con* 
tlaued  at  the  inn  only  for  a  few  days,  until  recruited 
fh>m  the  effects  of  her  journey.  She  then  pur- 
chased a  dilapidated  cottage  near  the  rivef  s  side, 
which  she  had  fitted  up  with  great  neatness  and 
taste,  yet  with  the  strictest  frugality.     The  kind 

offers  of  Mrs.  L ,  to  take  her  into  her  own 

house,  were  declined  with  dignity,  yet  with  grati- 
tude.  After  becoming  established  in  her  humble 
domicile,  she   contrived  to   support   herself  by 
embroidery   and   teaching  the  village  scholars. 
Her  health,  however,  did  not  seem  tfi  improve, 
but  rather  to  fail.    Some  secret  worm  was  gnaw- 
ing at  her  heart,  that  resisted  every  healing  in- 
lluenee.    Her  situation,  though  delighful,  allevi- 
ated not  the  heaviness  of  her  spirit.  She  gradually 
sunk*     The  well  meant  attentions  of  the  neigh- 
bours, and  the  beautiful  scenery  around,  would 
bring  perhaps  a  momentary  smile  of  gladness, 
but  failed  of  establishing  any  permanent  cheerful- 
neas,     Joy  had  evidently  fled  her  heart  for  ever, 
and  a  settled  melancholy  established  its  dark 
dominion  there.     Though  joy  had  forsaken  her 
breast,  not  so  with  affection.    Her  attachment  to 
her  children  increased ;  than  these,  no  other  tie 
seemed  to  bind  her  to  earth.     Had  it  not  been 
for  a  mother's  love  ifi  her  offspring,  doubtless  she 
would  have  stilled  the  anguish  of  her  troubled 
spirit  long  before  in  a  voluntary  death.     Often 
was  she  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  God  I  who  shall 
protect  these  orphan  babes?"     For  these  she 
lived,  ^e  prayed,  she  wept.     It  was  a  matter  of 
much    speculation   whether   she   was   a   pious 
woman  or  not.     Whatever  of  religion  she  might 
have  possessed,  it  was  certain  but  a  faint  portion 
of  its  blessed  light  apparently  ever  shone  upon  her 
solitary  pathway,  either  to  enlighten  or  console. 
A  dark  view  of  things  had  taken  possession  of 
her  mind,  which  appeared  daily  to  become  deeper 
and  more  sullen.  Consumption  at  length  stretched 
her  upon  the  couch  from   which   she  was  no 
more  to  arise.     From  this  period  her  decline 
was  rapid  :  no  solicitude  during  her  fast  waning 
hours  was  manifested  for  her  temporal  concerns, 
nor  her  eternal  salvation ;  her  thoughts  seemed 
all  absorbed  in  the  children  she  was  about  to 
leave.     No  other  anxiety  was  evinced  excepting 
that  which  had  these  for  its  object.  The  unsparing 
hand  of  death  was  to  divide  between  them  and 
her.     Soon  they  would  be  left  without  a  natural 
protector  to  shield  them  from  the  rude  blasts 
arouud.     Would  the  world  treat  them  as  it  had 
her?     Would  poverty  chill  their  young  blood 
and  wither  their  forms  ?  or  neglect  and  contempt 
drive  them  to  guilt,  and  guilt  to  shame  and  the 
grave  ?     Would  they  wander  in  a  strange  land, 
desolate  and  alone,  and  lie  down  at  last  without 
a  relative  near   to  soothe  their  dying  pillow? 
Such  were  the  reflections  that  agitated  the  soul 
of  the  fainting  sufferer ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
receiving   repeated    assurances    from    her    best 
friend,  of  the  future  safety  of  her  children,  that 


she  found  comfort.  She  soon  became  reconciled 
and  calm,  and  when  at  length  the  inevitable 
stroke  came  yielded  without  a  murmur  or  a  fear. 
She  was  buried  in  an  unfrequented  corner  of  the 
village  cemetery,  apart  from  the  society  of  the 
dead,  as  she  had  been  from  the  families  of  the 
living  while  alive.  No  storied  stone  was  reared 
to  show  her  stranger  grave.  A  young  cypress, 
whose  seed  the  hand  of  chance  had  scattered 
near,  reached  its  dark  branch  over  the  new  sod ; 
and  this  was  all  that  marked  the  spot.  The 
cottage  of  the  deceased  was  closed  soon  after 
her  interment  She  had  provided  against  the 
last  sad  extremity,  by  bartering  away  the  remnants 
of  an  earthly  dwelling,  to  purchase  **  that  narrow 
house  appointed  for  the  living."  Consequently, 
no  heartless  claimant  laid  hand  upon  it,  and  the 
curious  idler  was  forbidden  to  desecrate  its  pale. 

The  bereaved  orphans  were  now  to  be  dis- 
posed of.     The  kind-hearted  Mrs.  L would 

have  gladly  received  them  both  into  her  own 
fSunily,  had  her  circumstances  permitted ;  but  as 
they  were,  it  was  impossible.  It  seemed  hard  to 
separate  them,  yet  no  one  was  willing  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  rearing  them  both,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  burdens  of  their  families.    It  was 

finally  resolved,  that  Mrs.  L should  adopt 

one  of  the  twins,  and  Major  W the  other. 

This  gentleman  was  somewhat  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  living  very  much  at  ease,  in  what 
was  deemed  the  finest  mansion  in  the  village. 
He  had  done  his  country  some  slight  services 
during  the  late  war,  and  previously  held  a  civil 
office  of  some  distinction,  by  which  he  had 
acquired  a  competency,  enabling  him  to  live  the 
rest  of  his  days  without  labour.  His  style  of 
livuig  plainly  evinced  his  determination  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  certainly  if  a 
devout  and  punctual  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, an  unblemished  integrity,  and  a  warm- 
hearted benevolence  be  any  test  of  a  man's 
religious  character,  he  was  not  altogether  regard- 
less of  the  **  Great  Unseen."  Having  no  family  of 
his  own,  except  a  housekeeper  and  a  couple  of 
servants,  he  was,  it  would  seem,  little  calculated 
to  take  in  hand  the  education  of  a  child,  and 
that  child  a  female.  Still  it  was  thought,  his 
fortune  would  enable  him  to  bestow  upon  his 
charge  superior  advantages,  by  supporting  her  at 
some  public  seminary.  Besides,  he  had  con- 
tracted a  great  fondness  for  the  twins,  and,  had 

Mrs.  L consented,  would  have  taken  them 

both  under  his  guardianship.  As  it  was  he  must 
have   one,  and   Mrs.   L  allowing   him  his 

option,  he  chose  Caroline. 

Amelia,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  other, 

was  therefore  left  to  Mrs.  L .     This  good 

lady  was  abundantly  competent  to  the  charge 
she  had  undertaken.  None  could  have  been 
more  so.  She  had  reared  a  numerous  family  of 
her  own,  and  it  might  be  said  of  her  with  truth, 
that  she  had  "  brought  them  up  in  the  way  they 
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sliould  go.**  To  a  naturally  strong  and  acute 
mind,  she  added  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
scarcely  surpassed,  and  hardly  supposable  in 
one  of  her  retired  sphere  in  life.  F^bably  no 
woman  understood  better  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  the  motives  suitable  to  be  presented 
to  the  mind  of  a  child.  And  this  her  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  had  taught  her,  rather 
than  the  philosophy  of  books.  Yet  her  education 
was  excellent  She  had  made  the  best  of  those 
advantages  which  were  afforded  her  when  young, 
and  now,  as  the  fruits,  possessed  an  intelligence 
and  cultivation  of  mind  quite  superior  to  any 
around  her.  Nor  did  she  look  down  from  her 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  with  aught  of 
pride  or  contempt  on  her  inferiors.  Her  every 
excellence  was  in  an  eminent  degree  graced  by 
tliat  most  excellent  gift  of  all— humility.  Bom 
with  the  finest  sensibilities,  her  heart  was  ever 
open  to  the  appeals  of  want  and  suffering. 
"  More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise," 
there  was  no  office  so  lowly,  so  self-denying, 
that  she  would  not  cheerfully  perform  to  alleviate 
the  weight  of  woe.  If  the  homeless  and  the 
wanderer  called,  she  was  the  first  to  answer.  If 
the  broken  heart  sought  sympathy,  she  was  the 
first  to  bind  up  its  bleeding  wounds.  From  her 
youth  up,  she  had  "  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  and 
learned  his  ways.  And  here  was  the  secret  of  all 
her  loveliness  of  character  and  eminent  useful- 
ness. Her  motives  were  drawn  from  heaven, 
which  she  hoped  hereafter  to  inherit.  Religion 
made  her  an  ornament  to  earth  and  a  treasure  for 
the  skies. 

Amelia  and  Caroline  Hastings  were  three 
years  old,  when  their  mother  died,  and  left  them 
to  the  care  of  the  respective  individuals  at 
whose  characters  we  have  just  given  a  cursory 
glance.  Two  lovelier  beings,  in  the  garb  of 
mortality,  the  sun  scarce  ever  looked  upon.  They 
were  not  only  twins  in  birth,  but  in  looks,  in 
form,  in  disposition,  in  every  thing.  It  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  easy  to  find  two  more  perfect  re- 
semblances. A  soft  blue  eye,  auburn  ringlets, 
and  skin  that  might  vie  with  the  purest  ala- 
baster, were  equally  the  property  of  both.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  the  mother's  purpose  to 
obliterate  as  much  as  possible  the  slight  differ- 
ences which  nature  had  made  between  them, 
and  to.  blend  them  as  nearly  as  might  be  into 
one.  Perhaps  she  foresaw  and  dreaded  the 
prospect  of  that  partiality  which  ever  proves  so 
destructive  to  family  peace  and  happiness.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  she  had  succeeded  so  wonderfully 
in  co-operating  with  nature,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  them  to 
distinguish  between  the  infant  pair,  either  in  the 
regulation  of  their  already  chastened  tempers, 
their  inoffensive  demeanour,  or  the  manner  and 
tone  of  their  childish  prattle.  Not  more  perfectly 
do  two  sister  lilies,  that  bud  and  expand  together 
upon  a  common  stem,  reflect  each  other's  snowy 


beauty,  than  did  this  orphan  twain.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  them,  had  they  not  so 
soon  been  torn  from  their  parent  stalk,  and 
forced  into  that  rude  separation  for  which  they 
never  seemed  by  nature  intended! 

Mrs.  L immediately  applied  herself  with 

the   most  earnest  assiduity  and   care,  to  the 
education  of  her  charge.  Aware  that  impresrioos 
made  on  the  mind  when  most  pliant  and  tender, 
are  the  deepest  and  longest  retained,  she  deemed 
it  her  duty  to  imprint  those  first  which  were  to 
effect  the  character  for  eternity.     She  bad  seen 
the  beneficial  consequences  of  such  a  course  upon 
her  own  children.    They  were  all  not  only  acting 
their  several  parts  in  the  world  with  honour  and 
fidelity,  but  were  holding  fast  that  golden  hope 
which  looks  to  a  more  certun  and  blissful  state  of 
things  above.  And  this  they  confessed  they  owed, 
in  its  first  origin,  to  those  truths  and  precepts 
which  were  instilled  into  their  tender  minds  by 
the  soft  tones  of  a  mother's  voice,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  drew  the  milk  from  her  breast. 
The  fixst  lessons  that  were  taught  Amelia,  there- 
fore, were  those  of  God  and  a  Saviour.    The 
great  truths  of  religion  and  the  Gospel  were 
gradually  unfolded  to  her  understanding,  as  she 
became  able  to  comprehend  them,  and  thus  the 
true  principles  and  motives  of  action  were  im- 
planted at  the   outoet  of  life^the  very  time 
when  they  should  ever  be.    The  instruction  thus 
given,  was  conveyed  under  every  circumstance 
of  /iffection  and  solicitude.     In  this  way  it  was 
associated  in  her  mind  with  the  feelings  of  her 
heart     Each  holy  precept  and  truth,  mculcated 
by  the  voice  of  maternal  love,  sinks  into  the 
bosom  with  the  very  impression  of  that  love,  and 
can  only  be  eradicated  with  it.     And  what  can 
drive  from   the   breast   the   recollections  of  a 
mother's  love  ?  Having  brought  her  mind  properly 
under  the  bias  of  religious  motives.  Mis.  L — ■ 
directed  her  to  pursuits  of  a  more  intellectual 
character;  and  in  these  it  was  surprismg  to  wit- 
ness the  effects  of  the  former.     Moral  principle 
seemed  to  hold  in  every  thing  a  complete  sway 
over  her;  directing  and  urging  on  her  efforts  to 
perfection  in  all  that  she  undertook.     Even  her 
affections  and  attachments  felt  its  influeoce.  No 
capricious  fancies  nor  irregular  aspiratioos  were 
ever  allowed  to  harbour  for  a  moment  in  her 
mind.    Rational  in  her  desires,  and  temperate  in 
her  amusements,  she  already  evinced  a  stability 
and  constancy  of  character,  which  very  few  pos- 
sess at  a  far  more  advanced  age.    Every  day  be- 
held her  strengthening  in  virtue  and  perfectiDgin 
every  useful  acquirement ;  nor  did  she  need  ever 
to  go  from  home  to  seek  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge  that  was  esteemed  necessary  to  a  well 
educated  female  of  that  time ;  for  the  supeiio' 
acquirements  and  the  gifted  mind  of  Madame 

L enabled  her  to  conduct  the  studies  of  her 

adopted   daughter   with   entire  success.    This, 
together  with  the  extensive  learning  and  com- 
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municative  disposition  of  Dr.  L ,  rendered 

her  situation  at  home  more  advantageous  than 
any  which  conid  have  been  obtained  abroad. 
Very  different  was  the  course  pursued  with 

the  sister  orphan,  Caroline,  by  Major  W ; 

he  had  but  a  poor  conception  of  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  the  youag  heart.  Being 
childless  himself  he  had  never  had  the  benefit 
of  that  best  of  teachers — experience,  and  there- 
fore was  little  skilled  to  place  the  proper  re- 
straints on  the  bursting  passions  of  youth,  or  to 
apply  the  suitable  stimulus  and  incentives  to 
early  action.  He  undoubtedly  meant  well ;  but 
the  error  he  committed  was  fatal  to  the  temporal, 
and  perhaps  to  the  eternal,  welfare  of  the  child. 
He  neglected  to  plant  in  her  mind  the  principles 
and  truths  of  religion,  as  the  first  elements  of 
education,  and  the  only  true  incitement  to  every 
future  acquisition.  He  believed  youthful  piety 
to  be  rather  a  chimera,  and  tending  to  depress 
the  lightsome  buoyancy  of  juyenile  joy,  instead 
of  rendering  the  disposition  more  innocent  and 
more  happy ;  he  thought  religion,  like  politics 
and  other  manly  sciences,  to  be  the  work  of 
advanced  years  and  maturer  consideration.  Why 
cloud  the  spirit  of  a  child  with  the  gloomy  anti- 
cipations of  the  future  ?  It  is  when  the  paths 
of  experienced  ill  and  misfortune  are  yet  un- 
trodden, that  we  are  best  adapted  to  enjoy  the 
present  Let  us  then  be  free  and  unfettered 
amid  the  spring-time  of  our  existence;  let  us 
indulge  in  the  charms  of  the  season,  and  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  coming  of  a  darker 
day  before  it  begin  to  frown. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  kind,  though 
short-sighted  Major  W ,  And  the  con- 
sequences of  his  management  were  soon  visible. 
With  no  relative  upon  earth,  his  attachment 
would  naturally  ^x  on  the  nearest  objects.  No 
father  could  idolise  more  his  own  daughter  than 
did  the  old  gentieman  hb  adopted  child.  Every 
indulgence  was  allowed,  every  endearing  favour 
lavished  upon  her.  No  caprice  that  was  not 
yielded  to,  no  fancy  that  was  not  gratified.  At 
her  wish,  the  most  expensive  articles  of  costume, 
and  a  thousand  trinkets  as  useless  as  they  were 
extravagant,  were  purchased  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  reluctance ;  nor  could  he  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  acting  injudiciously.  Often 
would  Mrs.  L  venture  to  suggest  what  she 
deemed  most  dangerous  in  his  manner  of  edu- 
cating the  child ;  but  without  effect.  The  old 
man  was  as  conceited  in  regard  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  experience,  as  he  was  erroneous  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  management.  Unwilling 
to  procure  a  governess  for  the  instruction  of  his 
daughter  at  home,  he  placed  her  at  one  of  the 
public  seminaries,  urging  her  to  make  the  best  of 
her  time  and  advantages,  yet  furnishing  her  with 
a  well  stocked  purse,  and  allowing  her  to  act 
very  much  as  she  pleased.  This  was  the  worst 
possible  measure  he  could  have  adopted.     Had 


she  not  been  deprived  of  a  father  and  mother, 
who  would  have  conducted  her  previous  educa- 
tion, disciplining  her  temper,  and  subduing  her 
passions  to  a  strict  control;  who  would  have 
watched  over  her  moral  conduct  and  intellectual 
progress  during  her  residence  at  a  place  beset 
with  so  many  dangers,  the  case  would  have  been 
very  different ;  but  as  it  was,  the  experiment  was 
certainly  a  most  injurious  one.     Moreover,  "  the 

Institution  for  Young  Ladies,"  at  N , happened 

about  this  time  to  be  under  exceedingly  bad  regu- 
lations. The  rules  were  generally  very  good,  but 
they  were  almost  constantly  trampled  upon  with 
impunity.  There  was  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
strictness  in  keeping  the  members  of  the  seminary 
within  doors,  and  too  little  caution  was  shown  in 
the  admission  of  visitors.  The  literary  advantages 
were  said  to  be  very  superior,  but  great  laxity 
prevailed  in  the  moral  discipline;  while  the 
intellect  was  cultivated,  the  heart  was  left  un- 
touched. Such  were  the  circumstances  that 
attended  Caroline  Hastings  to  the  Female  Aca- 
demy at  N . 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  she  returned,  ia 
every  respect  improved  in  the  doating  eye  of 

Major  W .     TTie  sisters  had  now  arrived  at 

the  age  of  sixteen.  Both  were  in  appearance 
lovely  and  beautiful;  but  there  was  no  longer 
that  striking  personal  resemblance  which  they 
bore  to  each  other  In  the  days  of  childhood.  In 
Amelia  were  united  the  most  unaffected  modesty, 
and  the  highest  ease  and  elegance  of  raauners. 
Her  dress  was  simple  and  plain,  yet  arranged 
with  consummate  taste,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
set  off  her  finely  proportioned  form  with  the 
greatest  effect.  Intelligence  beamed  in  her 
softened  eye,  and  when  she  spoke,  her  words 
conveyed  a  charm  that  went  to  the  soul;  the 
tones  of  her  voice  flowed  like  music,  and  every 
movement  was  the  perfection  of  grace.  Yet  she 
seemed  totally  unconscious  of  the  effect  she  pro- 
duced upon  the  beholder,  and  this  circumstance 
threw  an  irresistible  loveliness  over  every  other 
charm.  Upon  her  religion  had  produced  its 
legitimate  effect ;  it  had  not  only  given  to  her 
life  and  character  an  almost  angel  purity,  but 
had  so  chastened  and  beautified  her  whole  be- 
haviour and  conversation,  as  to  attract  the  love  and 
admiration  of  every  heart.  Not  so  with  Caroline. 
Tliat  sweet  blue  eye  that  once  beamed  so  mild 
was  now  changed.  Unsubdued  passion  glowed 
from  J)eneath  its  lid.  Pride  had  now  enthroned 
itself  on  that  brow,  where  the  arch  smile  of 
childish  innocence  once  sported ;  and  the  vestal 
paleness  that  sate  upon  the  features  of  her  sister, 
was  a  stranger  to  her  own  cheek.  The  profuse 
tresses  of  her  hair  hung  too  wantonly  around,  and 
her  dress,  although  splendid,  seemed  to  have 
been  selected  with  a  view  more  to  extravagance 
than  propriety.  Nor  was  the  difference  in  their 
mental  qualities  less  marked.  The  gentleness  of 
the  dove  was  the  leading  characteristic  in  Amelia, 
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while  every  accomplishment  that  could  adorn 
and  render  her  useful  was  perfectly  at  her  com- 
mand. She  had  attained  complete  control  over 
her  passions,  and  no  event  could  ruffle  the 
equanimity  of  her  subdued  temper.  The  acquire- 
ments of  Caroline  were  more  superficial  and 
showy.  Trifling  circumstances  would  often  start 
flashes  of  irritation  to  her  eye,  which  argued  any 
thing  but  that  discipline  of  feeling  which  con- 
stitutes so  necessary  an  ingredient  in  the  perfect 
character.  Still  the  sisters  loved  each  other»  with 
undiminished  affection.  They  had  always  asso- 
ciated much  together,  and  nothing  had  ever 
transpired  to  create  the  least  unkindness  of  senti- 
ment between  them.  This  had  been  the  con- 
stant object  of  Mrs.  L ,     Orphans  as  they 

were,  their  ■  mutual  love  and  attachment  were 
among  the  few  solaces  afforded  to  their  bereaved 

condition.  Mrs.  L hoped,  too,  that  by  being 

much  together,  the  spotless  example  of  Amelia 
might  have  a  beneficial  infiuence  over  the  dis- 
position and  habits  of  her  sister.  Her  affectionate 
obedience,  her  unaffected  devotion,  her  unwearied 
industry  and  application  to  her  duties,  and  a 
thousand  other  bright  and  substantial  virtues, 
surely  could  not  be  altogether  unavailing. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  H a  young 

man,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  assistance  of 

Dr.  L in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.    He 

had  already  taken  his  degree  at  college,  and, 
designing  for  the  sacred  profession,  was  now 
entered  upon  the  department  of  theology.  A 
private  course  being  better  adapted  to  his  circum- 
stances, he  had  made  application  to,  and  was 
kindly  received  by,  our  good  glergyman,   the 

Rev.  Dr.  L .     His  father  and  mother  had 

been  early  taken  from  him,  and  he  thrown  upon 
the  wide  world  without  a  friend  to  watch  over  or 
counsel  him.  The  lessons  of  his  mother,  however, 
and  above  all  her  dying  words,  had  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  heart,  and  to  this  is  to  be 
attributed  the  reason  why  he  was  never  decoyed 
into  the  snares  of  vice  and  ruined.  Of  his  own 
accord,  he  had  taken  up  one  of  the  mechanical 
trades,  and  served  his  allotted  period  with  so 
much  fidelity  and  skill,  that  he  gained  the  entire 
good-will  and  approbation  of  his  master.  It  was 
here  that  another  and  a  deeper  influence  came 


upon  his  miad-*«n  inflaence  that  soon  taugjbt 
him  to  look  with  contempt  upon  worldly  wetlth 
and  acquisitions-— an  influence  that  told  him  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  himself  on  earth  for  the 
cause  of  heaven,  and  to  look  for  his  rewan) 
hereafter.  From  that  time  he  resolved  to  goq- 
secrate  himself  to  the  ministry,  aad  by  hard 
struggling  had  arrived  at  that  point  in  his  pre- 
paration at  which  we  just  introduced  him  to  the 
reader's  notice.  He  might,  indeed,  be  called  a 
noble  instance  of  devoted  self-sacrifioe.  Had  he 
chosen  to  contmue  at  a  lucrative  employment, 
the  science  of  which  he  had  spent  some  yean  m 
acquiring,  he  might  before  thb  have  been  per- 
haps worth  thousands,  and  surrounded  with 
affluence  and  comfort.  But  as  he  now  directed 
his  weary  and  way-worn  feet  toward  the  village 
inn,  he  had  not  a  farthing  of  money,  nor,  beside 
the  clothes  that  covered  him,  aught  of  any  of 
this  world's  goods,  save  the  little  budget  be  bore 
on  hb  sapling  staff.  With  the  exception  of  hie 
bible,  he  had  disposed  of  all  hia  college  books, 
and  every  article  of  furniture,  to  liquidate  his 
arrears  ;  and  was  consequently  left  destitute  and 
pennyless.  Dr.  L  ■»  however,  by  his  benevo- 
lent charities,  soon  warmed  him  into  life  and 
activity,  and  he  recommenced  his  studies  with 
great  zeal  and  energy.  His  motto  seemed  to  be 
"  Do.  or  die,"  and  the  morning  and  evening  nui, 
or  the  midnight  hour,  alike  saw  him  at  his  toil 
Still,  though  his  studies  engrossed  the  chief  of 
his  attention,  there  were  many  moments  in  which 
he  could  not,  if  he  would,  avoid  mingling  in  the 
society  his  benefactor's  house  afforded.  In  this, 
Amelia  held  of  course  a  prominent  place  i  and 
you  will  readily  anticipate  the  result.  Yes,  even 
at  the  risk  of  becoming  common-i>lace  and  dull, 
I  must  write  it — Edward  Malcolm  became  the 
accepted  lover  of  Amelia  Hastings.  This  did 
not,  however,  diminish  aught  from  the  seal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  studies;  it  was  far 
otherwise ;  for  his  love  was  only  an  additional  in- 
citement to  exertion,  and  never  knight  in  tourney 
strove  harder  to  win  a  wreath  from  the  hand  of 
his  lady,  than  did  he,  that  he  might  wm  a  smile 
of  approbation  from  the  lips  of  Amelia. 


THB  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC— No.  III. 


The  Egyptians  had  two  years,  the  rural,  and 
the  sacerdotal ;  the  latter  of  which,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  it  required  a 
certain  period  to  make  the  two  agree.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  zodiac  in  question  appears 
evidently  intended  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
heavens  at  the  commencement  of  a  sothic  period. 
Now  a  sothic  period  consisted  of  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years.     The  zodiac  must 


CANCEB,  THE  CBAB. — CHAPTBR  II. 

therefore  be  referred  either  to  ttie  year  1392 
before  Christ,  or  2782  before  Christ;  fbrif  afUr 
Christ  it  must  have  been  of  Greek  woikmanahip, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Vfaconti, 
appears  to  me  a  most  preposterous  inference, 
with  the  evidence  of  every  thing  so  decidedly 
Egyptian,  or,  if  I  may  employ  a  strong  phrsse, 
so  anti-Greek,  on  the  face  of  it.  The  date  of 
the  oblong  zodiac  of  Denderah  appeal*  determin- 
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able  by  thig  cireumstanoe  ;  that  the  sun  was  then 
in  the  ngn  Cancer,  the  ascending  part  of  the 
sign  being  represented  by  a  beetle  of  one  slxe, 
and  the  descending  part  of  the  sign  by  a  beetle 
of  another.  Of  course,  the  small  Scarabcens  next 
to  the  sign  Gemini  represents  the  ascending  part 
of  the  sign,  namely,  that  part  which  the  sun  has 
passed  in  his  advance  to  the  solstice ;  and  tliis 
circumstance  is  proved  by  a  symbol  of  the  sun 
at  the  solstice  diffusing  his  rays  on  the  material 
world,  represented  by  a  head  of  Osiris  Eugenes. 
Mr.  HamOton  computes  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  smaller  Scwrab  to  the  larger,  as  six  to 
twenty-four;  but  this  I  do  not  apprehend  to  be 
correct,  and  though  it  may  be  rather  an  uncertain 
decision  after  all,  I  should  rather  take  them,  as 
Sir.  W.  Drummond  contends,  as  fourteen  to  six- 
teen. The  solstitial  colure,  at  the  date  of  the 
construction  of  this  zodiac,  must,  therefore,  cor> 
respond  tnth  the  fourteenth  degree  of  Cancer, 
and  consequently  the  date  may  be  fixed  about 
1 S28  before  Christ  There  is  this  further  corro- 
boration of  the  date  in  question,  that  it  answers, 
or  nearly,  to  the  first  year  of  a  sothio  period. 

As  to  the  zodiac  of  Esneh,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  hand  which  first  traced  the 
remarkable  zodiacal  figures  upon  it  was  antedilu- 
vian. Sir  William  Drummond  does  not  think  so, 
but  dates  it  about  three  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  LXX. ; 
but  he  does  so  upon  the  ground  that  part  of  the 
sign  Leo  only  was  ascending  when  that  zodiac 
was  constructed.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
whole  sign  was  ascending ;  that,  consequently, 
the  sun's  solstitial  place  at  that  time  was  between 
Leo  and  Virgo,  which  place  gave  birth  to  the 
blended  image  of  the  sphinx,  pourtrayed  as  the 
first  among  the  descending  signs  of  this  zodiac. 
The  symbol  answers  to  the  sun's  place  at  the 
summer  solstice,  at  the  time  when  Seth,  the  first 
Hermes,  and,  according  to  Josephus  and  the 
whole  evidence  of  oriental  writers,  the  first 
engraver  of  records  on  hieroglyphical  columns, 
had  reached  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 
It  was  in  the  year  780  after  the  Creation. 

Another  singular  feature  is  connected  with  the 
examination  of  this  sign.  It  appears  to  have 
been  most  anciently  represented  by  the  figure  of 
an  ass.  It  b  so  represented  on  some  Javanese 
and  Hindoo  zodiacs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Monoceros  is  a  secondary  symbol  of  the  same 
sign,  on  the  modem  celestial  sphere.  The  be- 
headed animal,  on  the  planbphere  before  alluded 
to,  is  evidentiy  intended  to  represent  an  ass ;  and 
the  trunk,  which  by  union  with  the  winged  Orus 
or  Perseus,  becomes  the  original  Sagittarius,  and 
the  archetype  of  the  fable  of  Pegasus,  still  pre- 
serves the  same  features ;  neither  is  unworthy  of 
remark  as  a  circumstance  of  corroboration,  that 
Bryant  argues  at  length  in  favour  of  the  original 
Centaur  being  composed  of  part  man  and  part 
ass.     The  ass,  like  the  beetie,  was  dedicated  at 


once  to  the  good  and  evil  principle,  to  Osiris  and 
Typhon — ^to  Sol  superuif  and  Sol  inferu9 — but 
when  of  a  red  colour  it  was  more  especially  con- 
sidered as  a  symbol  of  the  latter,  and  some  mys- 
tical dogma  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  black  cross  which  marks  the  animal's  back. 
Horns  Apollo  distincUy  says,  that  an  ass  was  a 
symbol  of  one  of  the  solstices.  This  is  conclusive 
evidence,  for  it  could  represent,  in  that  case,  no 
other  than  Cancer.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says, 
that  a  dog  represented  one  solstice,  and  an  ass 
the  others  here  the  evidence  is  equally  con- 
cluave;  for  on  some  of  Kirchefs  planispheres, 
the  sign  Capricorn  is  occupied  by  Anubis  as  the 
principal  character,  consequentiy.  Cancer  must 
be  the  animal  in  question. 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  they  considered  the 
ass  as  the  symbol  of  Typhon,  that  they  regarded 
the  ammd  as  a  type  of  the  Jewish  people;  a 
superstition  which  had  a  singular  effect,  for  it 
caused  them  to  be  accused  both  by  the  Romans 
and  the  Franks  of  worshipping  an  ass.  The  same 
charge  was  brought  against  the  Templars,  that 
they,  after  the  Jewish  fashion,  had  an  ass's  head 
in  the  oracle  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
whole  prejudice  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
pun  upon  a  word.  The  &ther-in-law  of  Moses 
was  a  priest  of  On,  which  means  a  priest  of  the 
sun,  at  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  Jews  were  situated  while 
sojourning  in  Egypt.  Now  on  constitutes  the 
radical  of  a  word  in  Greek,  which  signifies  the 
ass,  and  hence  the  extraordinary  imputation. 
The  triliteral  word  on,  or  mm,  was,  besides,  the 
Egyptian  version  of  the  incommunicable  name  of 
Jehovah. 

The  sign  Cancer,  either  under  this  form,  or 
that  of  the  Scarab,  seems  to  constitute  the  origin 
of  that  labour  of  Hercules  by  which  he  took 
upon  himself  the  deputed  task  of  sustaining  the 
heavens.  According  to  Ashe,  the  American 
Indians  represent  the  sign  by  a  Monoceros  (a 
figure  now  in  Cancer)  carrying  the  moon  on  its 
back.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark, 
that  Isis,  or  the  moon,  was  said  to  rise  in  Cancer. 
The  Monoceros,  too,  is  to  this  day  (as  appears 
from  Brown)  represented  as  an  ass  with  a  single 
horn  by  the  Africans.  Perhaps  the  hieroglyphical 
figure  of  the  male  deity  of  the  moon  on  the  back 
of  an  ass,  gave  rise  to  the  character  of  Silenus ; 
(whence  Selene  the  moon  ;)  at  all  events,  he,  like 
Pan,  to  whom  asses  were  sacrificed,  and  Chiun, 
represented  some  of  the  starry  bodies.  But  there 
is  one  circumstance  much  more  apposite,  namely, 
the  fable  of  the  ass  of  Prometheus  carrying  the 
regenerated  starry  universe,  (such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol,)  in  the  form  of  a  renovated  serpent, 
on  his  back.  The  same  illustration  applies  to  the 
Testudo  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  Venus  Pan- 
demos,  which  are  other  variations  of  the  same 
symbol  The  beetle,  too,  is  frequentiy  seen 
among  the  hieroglyphics,  supporting  a  globe  in 
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his  daws ;  and  not  nnfrequently  with  die  symbols 
of  life  and  death,  a  spade  in  one  claw,  and  the 
crux  €M$ata  m  the  other. 

It  appears, moreover,  clear,  that  the  ten  Ayatars 
of  the  Hindoos  were  representations  of  the  ten 
signs  into  which  the  antedilnyian  year  was 
divided ;  among  these  was  a  giant  with  an  ass's 
head.  The  rest  agree  with  the  modem  zodiac, 
Aqnarios,  Capricomus,  Leo,  the  virgin,  the 
winged  hoise.  Sec. 

As  the  beetle  was  chosen  for  an  imaginary 
feature  in  its  natural  history,  as  well  as  the  crab, 
so  a  sinular  reason  may  be  stated  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ass.  Perhaps  it  would  be  considering 
too  nicely  (though  I  have  a  hint  recollection 
that  Kircher  states  this)  that  the  cross  line  on 
the  animal's  back  was  a  symbol  of  the  solstices ; 
but  his  two  burdens  were  opposite  symbols  of  the 
labour  of  Hercules  in  supporting  the  planispheres, 
and  of  the  dirision  of  the  signs  into  equal  parts 
when  the  sun  reached  the  solstice  of  Cancer, 
those  parts,  the  northern  and  southern  signs, 
being  typical  of  good  and  evil. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  and 
observe  how  strikingly  it  concurs  in  what  relates 
to  Issachar  with  the  image  and  purport  of  the  sign. 
**  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down 
between  two  burdens,"  (the  two  Scarabs,  or  two 
hemispheres.)  '^  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good, 
and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  he  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute." 

Now  the  Greek  version  of  the  Egyptian  pic- 
torial parable  is,  that  Hercules  did  tribute  to 
Atlas,  and  bowed  his  shoulders  to  bear  for  the 
sake  of  intelligence  of  the  pleasant  land  of  the 
Hesperides. 

A  part  of  the  blessing  of  Judah  seems  also  to 
refer  to  this  sign,  the  two  being  proximate: 
"  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass*s  colt 
unto  the  choice  vine;  he  washed  his  garments  in 
wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes." 

"^His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his 
teeth  white  with  milk." 

These  mystical  expressions,  indeed,  show  a 
propinquity  of  purport  as  well  as  of  place  between 
the  three  signs  of  Leo,  Viigo,  and  Cancer.  This 
connexion  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  its 
proper  place,  as  I  proceed.  At  present,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  what  relates  to  the  sign 
Cancer ;  premising  that  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  and  indeed  strong  evidence  to  demon* 
strate,  that  the  sign  Virgo  was  originally  a  vine. 
Now  the  whole  of  the  above  passage  I  again 
contend  to  be  a  mere  translation  of  the  pictorial 
language,  employed  in  handing  down  the  primi- 
tive traditions  of  mankind  by  means  of  the  first 
zodiacs.  For  the  planisphere  of  Denderah  ex- 
hibits every  particular  of  the  whole  prophecy, 
llie  lion  of  Judah  '*  couching"— -the  lawgiver 
beneath  his  feet— (a  seated  king,  with  a  serpent 
in  either  hand,  implying  right  and  wrong,  and  an 


archer,  or  executioner,  with  a  bended  bow  in 
finoQt  of  him.)  There  is  "  the  sceptre*  before  turn 
— ^the  ass  and  equulus  of  the  modern  sphere, 
or  foal  on  one  side,  and  the  vine  on  the  other ; 
while  between  the  spica  of  Virgo  (the  vine,  as  it 
was  formerly)  and  the  Crab,  is  a  figure  of  Silenus 
which  was  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  satyr  on 
the  Roman  sphere. 

I  consider  my  pontion  as  proved  without  em- 
ploying a  single  word  ftrther.  But  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence  which  connects  the  three  signs 
together  is  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries. 

"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  until  Shiloh 
come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be.     Binding  his  foal  unto  tiie  vine,"  &c. 

Now  the  "lawgiver"  here  refeired  to,  is  evi- 
dently the  same  personage  as  "the  shepherd,  the 
stone  of  Israel,"  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
treating  of  the  sign  Taurus,  and  in  the  blessing 
to  Joseph.  The  shepherd  in  question  holds  in 
his  hand  the  pastoral  staff  of  O^ris,  (the  symbol 
of  gathering,)  which  is  generally  accompanied  by 
the  flul,  the  symbol  of  the  last  great  harvest  of 
separation  and  judgment ;  and  at  his  feet  is 
the  Hoopoo.  which,  as  all  the  commentators  on 
the  hieroglyphics  interpret,  means  a  flow  of 
blood. 

There  is  an  overwhelming  sublimity  in  the 
consideration  of  these  antique  images,  in  de- 
ciphering which,  we  appear  to  converse  with  the 
first  parents  of  mankind,  which  enfeebles  my 
power  of  language,  and  renders  even  the  lumin- 
ous conviction  which  they  carry  to  my  mind, 
"dark  with  excessive  light."  Like  the  old 
aspirant  in  the  mysteries,  I  stand  dazzled  on  the 
threshold  of  the  oracle,  inebriated  and  overcome 
by  the  effulgent  presence  of  the  final  vision. 

My  position,  derived  from  these  extraordinary 
images,  and  their  biblical  illustration,  will  appear 
perhaps,  at  first  sight,  paradoxical,  but  I  believe 
it  is  capable  of  the  most  rigid  species  of  proof: 
that  there  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
the  first  man  or  men,  and  entertained  by  all  the 
most  venerable  of  the  Pagan  creeds,  especially 
the  oriental,  that  a  great  king  and  lawgiver 
should  come  to  gather  mankind  into  one  com- 
mon family,  and  that  the  name  assigned  to  this 
expected  monarch  was  the  same  in  other  nations 
besides  the  Jews ;  namely,  Shiloh. 

For  instance,  the  word  Seiau,  signifying  a 
rock  or  stone,  among  the  Egyptians,  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  the  Messiah.  A  rock  or 
stone  is  frequently  seen  on  coins,  with  the  draco 
sahttis  twining  round  it.  On  Tyrian  coins  it  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  tree — ^perhaps 
the  tree  of  life.  Stones  were  emblems  of  the 
expected  incarnate  Divinity  through  all  the  east. 
At  Delphi,  a  stone  sacred  to  Apollo  was  anointed 
(Messiah  means  anointed)  every  day.  Horns, 
the  Egyptian  Apollo,  was  represented  by  a  stone, 
with  a  human  head  and  a  shepherd's  staff.  Jug- 
gernaut, the  same  deity  among  the  modem  Hin- 
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doos,  is  pourtrayed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  his 
worshippers  expect  from  the  deity  a  general  gather- 
ing of  all  people,  and  a  general  equality,  which 
is  annually  prefigured  by  a  species  of  Satumalian 
mixture  of  castes  in  honour  of  him. 

From  Selau  comes  the  name  of  the  shepherd 
Silenus.  And  this  person  wonderfully  exhibits 
the  close  affinity  between  pagan  mythology  and 
theological  tradition.  Originally  he  was  a  much 
more  important  personage  than  he  became  in 
Greek  fable,  being  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Bethpeor  of  the  Phenicians,  and  the  Mendes  of 
Egypt  The  Silenus  of  Egypt  was  represented 
with  a  star  in  his  breast ;  so  Bethpeor  appears  to 
have  been  symbolised  by  the  star  Chiun.  Plu- 
tarch relates  an  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
some  great  event  connected  with  his  future 
advent  in  the  life  of  Agis,  He  calls  him  a  son 
of  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  ungenerated,  or  un- 
begotten  gods,  and  that  the  oracle  of  Pasiphse 
gave  out  that  he  should  one  day  come  and  rule 
over  the  earth.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  on  tills  anticipation  was  founded  a 
juggle,  not  much  unlike  that  which  Joanna 
Southcott  attempted  to  play  off  on  the  same 
subject — the  appearance  of  Shiloh. 


I  am  aware  that»  at  first  sight,  there  will 
appear  a  piofaneness  in  connecting  the  image  of 
the  drunken  Silenus  with  the  Lawgiver  and 
Prophet ;  but  the  image  which  we  form  of  Sile- 
nus is  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  understood 
nothing  of  the  mythology  which  they  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  "  their  nursing  mother."  It  is,  be- 
sides, requisite  to  remark,  that  great  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  metaphors  of  the  pictorial 
language.  To  the  necessity  of  employing  these 
metaphors,  perhaps,  is  owing  the  corruption  of 
the  first  pure  stream  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and 
the  infinitude  of  silly  fables,  ingrafted  by  ignorant 
interpreters  of  the  language,  on  its  original  tex- 
ture. Indeed,  were  all  the  words  which  we 
employ  now  in  the  most  finished  compositions 
traced  to  their  roots,  a  similar  confusion  of 
images  would  ensue.  But  when  I  speak  of  the 
original  Egyptian  church  possessing  a  pure  theo- 
logy, I  mean  to  speak  comparatively ;  for  a  dash 
of  materialism  was  certainly  blended  with  its 
belief  in  a  Trinity,  and  gross  physical  association 
undoubtedly  polluted  its  pre-knowledge  and  pre- 
shadowing  of  the  resurrection  and  final  judg- 
ment. 


MISTAKES  CONCERNING  GENIUS. 

BY  THE  BBV.  G.  W.  BSTHVNfi,  OP  NEW  YORK. 


No  man  is  to  suppose  himself  destitute  of 
genius  because  its  effects  do  not  immediately 
appear.  Genius,  in  its  higher  forms,  belongs,  it 
is  admitted,  to  few.  Some  men,  indeed,  cannot 
property  be  said  to  possess  it  at  all.  Yet  there 
is  not  one  of  us  without  some  capacity  for  use- 
fulness; and  observation  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  the  gifts  of  genius  have  not  been 
bestowed  with  such  a  sparing  hand  as  is  commonly 
believed.  The  fact,  that  in  certain  ages  many 
men  of  genius  arise  to  high  distinction,  and  that 
in  others  not  one  appears,  seems  to  prove,  that 
certain  stimulants  to  exertion  have  been  wanting 
in  the  last,  which  were  felt  in  the  former.  Genius, 
of  a  very  high  character,  needs  no  foreign  excite- 
ment. It  has  sufficient  impulsive  force  in  itself; 
but  when  the  plant  is  more  feeble,  it  needs 
fostering  and  care.  The  success  of  one  great 
mind  will  induce  others,  less  daring,  to  follow  in 
its  track.  The  assurance  of  sympathy,  which  is 
thus  ^ven,  is  a  strong  encouragement  to  effort. 
So,  rarely  has  a  new  star  shone  out  in  the  firma- 
ment of  mind,  but  many  smaller  lights  have 
twinkled  forth  to  form  a  constellation.  Precocity 
of  talent  is  not  necessarily  genius.  It  is  some- 
times nothing  better  than  a  vice  of  the  mental 
being  in  overshooting  its  proper  growth,  and  pre- 
maturely exhausting  its  powers.  Not  a  few 
instances  will  occur  to  you  of  men,  and  those, 
too,  the  most  distinguished,  who  have  passed 
many  years  of  their  lives  before  Uiey  became 


conscious  of  their  powers,  or  the  proper  method 
of  directing  them.  The  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel "  did  not  appear  until  its  author  had  attained 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  "  Waverly  **  did  not  till 
many  years  afterward.  It  is  true,  that  Scott 
could  not  have  been  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
genius,  even  in  early  manhood ;  yet,  I  doubt  not, 
he  would  have  smiled  incredulously  at  one  who 
would  have  prognosticated  his  future  triumphs ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  but  for  the  preparation 
of  his  youth,  those  triumphs  would  never  have 
been  his.  The  earlier  efforts  of  Byron  were 
really  beneath  criticism ;  but  the  severe  chastise- 
ment he  received  only  stimulated  him  to  greater 
exertions,  and  he  lived  to  reach  the  height  of 
fame.  No  success  can  be  expected  without 
exertion ;  and  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do, 
until  he  has  resolutely  and  perseveringly  applied 
himself  to  the  struggle.  Even  if  we  have  but 
one  talent,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should 
be  buried  in  the  earth.  The  prabe  of  success  is 
greater  where  the  natural  ability  is  small ;  and 
it  is  infinitely  better  to  be  moderately  useful, 
than  ingloriously  idle. 

There  is  another  great  error  yet  more  mis- 
chievous. It  is  that  of  supposing  genius  sc^cient 
of  itself  without  the  aid  of  study.  It  is  the  &uU 
of  a  strong  imagination,  when  not  sufficiently  re- 
gulated by  judgment,  to  be  impatient  of  delay  or 
control.  Persons  thus  constituted,  dazzled  with 
the  brilliancy  of  their  conceptions,  despise  the 
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sobriety  of  rale.  Conscious  of  power,  but  igno- 
rant of  difficulties,  they  determine  upon  rapid 
achievement  and  unshared  victories.  The  melan- 
choly end  of  many  a  Chatterton  proves  how 
bitter  is  their  disappointment  The  maniac's 
cell,  or  the  wretched  garret,  has  hidden  from  the 
world  many  alight,  which,  property  trimmed  and 
fed,  might  have  burned  long  and  brightly.  Many 
instances,  already  quoted,  prove  that  the  most 
successful  men  of  genius  have  been  ordinarily 
the  most  profound  students.  We  ought  to  be 
more  surprised  at  the  amount  of  information 
Shakspeare  was  enabled  to  attain,  under  the  dis- 
advantages he  suffered,  than  at  what  he  accom- 
plished with  the  Information  he  had.  If  we  knew 
nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  the  author 
of  Julius  Cesar,  we  would  say  that  he  was 
versed  beyond  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  that 
great  period.  No  one  could  have  sketched  with 
more  striking  fidelity  the  cunning  Antony,  the 
impetuous  Bratus,  the  infatuated  Cesar,  or  the 
versatile  Roman  mob.  It  is  a  shame  to  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  a  soil  because  it  is  rich.  The 
luxuriance  of  its  natural  fertility  is  only  the 
promise  of  what  it  might  yield  to  careful  hus- 
bandry. We  are  accountable,  not  merely  for  the 
ten  talents  God  may  have  given,  but  for  the 
increase  they  might  have  made  at  proper  usury. 
If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  compared  the  labours  of  his 
miraculous  life  to  a  child  gathering  shells  on  the 
shore,  while  the  wide  ocean  of  truth  lay  undis- 
covered before  him,  can  any  among  us  be  justly 
sadsfied  with  less  attainment?  Be  independent 
of  study,  child  of  Genius,  if  you  will,  but  rail  not 
at  the  worid  for  despising  that  which  cost  you  no 
pains.  You  are  your  own  destroyer.  "  Men  will 
praise  you  when  you  do  well  yourself." 

Much  sensibility  is  also  wasted  upon  the  false 
supposition,  that  geuius  is  necessarily  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  true,  that  the  calamities  of  men  of 
genius  have  been  proverbial,  and  volumes  have 
been  filled  with  their  recital.  But  the  calamities 
of  men  of  genius  are  not  necessarily  the  cala- 
mities of  genius.  Many  of  them  with  the  same 
faults  of  character  would  have  been  equally 
sufferers,  had  they  possessed  no  genius  at  all.  It 
was  their  genius  which  gave  notoriety  to  their 
sufferings.  The  gifts  of  Providence  are  more 
equally  distributed  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
believe,  and  great  intellectual  endowments  are 
not  often  accompanied  by  the  measure  of  woridly 
fortune,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  whose 
humble  faculties  aspire  not  al>ove  the  pursuit  of 
gain.  It  is  well  for  the  worid  it  is  so,  for  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  mental  ambition  than  luxurious 
ease.  The  annals  of  genius  should  convince  us, 
that  at  has  oftener  been  repressed  by  prosperity 
tluui  adversity.  Instances  of  men  bom  to  wealth 
and  rank,  who  have  attained  high  intellectual 
eminence,  are  as  rare  as  the  number  of  those 
who  have  risen  ftom  obscurity  is  great.  While 
^IrcaiBstancea  induce  the  one  class  to  indolence, 


they  compel  the  other  to  personal  exertion.  It 
requires  great  effort  to  raise  one*s  self  to  distinc- 
tion, unassisted  by  fiiends,  and  embarrassed  by 
poverty. 

Ret  atigusta  domi,^ — Juv. 

But  it  requires  greater  stiH  to  leave  the  hauot 
of  feshionable  pleasure,  and  the  circle  of  flatter- 
ing friends,  to  pursue,  in  solitary  labour,  those 
difficult  paths  which  alone  lead  to  osefol  renown. 
Vice  is  always  its  ovm  avenger,  and  no  genios 
can  exempt  the  transgressor  from  its  penaltieft. 
Savage,  Otway,  Burns,  and  many  others  owed 
their  ruin  to  their  unlicensed  foUiea,  not  to  their 
genius.  When  such  minds  leave  thar  high 
pursuits  to  company  with  the  votaries  of  disapa- 
tion,  they  can  expect  no  better  fiate.  If  we  coo- 
sider  the  miserable  venality  of  his  pen,  we  would 
cease  to  think  the  misfortunes  of  Cbattefton  is 
less  deserved  than  those  of  Dr.  Dodd.  I  am 
making  no  excuse  for  the  world,  which  is  too 
apt  to  neglect  the  children  of  genius,  that  it 
may  flatter  those  of  power.  The  early  graves  of 
Collins  and  Kurke  White  are  monuments  of  iu 
coldness  and  cruelty.  Yet  it  is  human  nature  to 
prefer  our  own  interests,  and  not  unfrequeotly 
the  offerings  which  genius  lays  at  his  feet,  are 
merely  beautiful  but  useless  gariands.  Even  the 
plough  of  Bums  turned  down  "the  mountun 
daisy,"  to  make  place  for  the  more  homely  but 
more  useful  grain.  Besides,  it  may  wdl  be 
doubted,  whether  what  are  firequently  called  the 
calamities  of  genius,  are  indeed  calamities.  If 
to  receive  the  applause  of  the  vociferous  mob,  to 
sit  in  the  parasite's  chair  at  the  table  of  the  great, 
to  place  the  name  of  some  wealthy  dunce  at  the 
head  of  a  dedication,  to  accumulate  mere  moaej 
that  it  may  be  spent  hi  self4ndulgenoe,  or  to 
struggle  successfully  with  the  demagogue  and 
the  gladiator  in  the  political  arena,  be  the  diief 
goods  of  life,  there  are  many  paths  to  their 
attainment  more  easy  and  certain  tlian  those 
which  genius  loves  and  ought  to  tread.  But  if 
the  consciousness  of  lofty  thought,  fellowship 
with  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past,  the  dignity 
of  ncble  aims,  the  applause  of  the  few,  but  Aose 
the  truly  great,  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and 
the  benediction  of  Him  who  was  himself  **  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,"  be  wordi  all  the 
meaner  worid  can  give  or  take  away,  then  has 
well  directed  genius  no  cause  to  eompbio* 
Who  estimates  the  wealth  of  Milton  by  the  ire 
pouuds  he  received  for  *'  Paradise  Lost?*  or  who 
would  not  rather  have  been  Galileo  than  the 
priestly  bigots  that  murdered  him?  Even  if  it  be 
admitted,  as  should  be  done,  that  ^  the  gifts  ^ 
imagination  bring  the  heaviest  task  on  the 
vigilance  of  reason,''  yet  there  is  the  gre^^ 
reason  why  we  should  cultivate  the  jadgment, 
that  we  may  be  preserved  firom  those  ifvegulaiities 
which  expose  the  man  of  genius  to  calwii^f' 
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and  not  abandon  its  elevated  pursuits,  from  an 
unworthy  dread  of  danger.-  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  of  the  past,  true  genius  was 
never  more  applauded,  or  better  rewarded,  than 
at  the  present  day.  Dismiss,  therefore,  these 
mawkish  lamentations  over  the  unfortunate  fate 
of  genius,  and  press  forward  to  share  its  immortal 
honours. 

Another  error  into  which  we  are  apt  to  Ml  is, 
that  genius  requires  peculiar  advantages  for  its 
cultivaUon  and  development.  Many  a  young 
man  enters  upon  life  with  glowing  hopes  of 
intellectual  distinction  and  determination  never 
to  cease  in  his  efforts,  but,  finding  the  necessity 
of  attending  closely  to  the  business  of  life,  and 
being  continually  harassed  and  vexed  by  un* 
avoidable  interruptions,  soon,  though  reluctantly, 
abandons  his  aspirations  as  idle  dreams  of  his 
youth,  the  reality  of  which  is  reserved  for  those 
in  happier  circumstances.  This  is  injustice  to 
ourselves.  We  have  akeady  alluded  to  the  many 
who  have  risen  to  fame  from  the  midst  of  far 
greater  difficulties  than  can  possibly  surround 
any  of  those  now  before  me.  If  JSsop  was  a 
slave,  Ferguson  a  shepherd's  boy,  Franklin  a 
friendless  apprentice,  Heyne  the  half-starved  son 
of  a  poor  weaver,  and  Adrian  VL  once  so  poor 
as  to  study  only  by  the  lamps  of  the  streets, 
when  the  daylight  had  closed  upon  his  labour. 


no  difficulties  can  be  so  great  but  a  determined 
industry  may  overcome  them.  Men  of  leisure 
are  rarely  great  But  the  ingenious  Drew  pro- 
duced his  treatise  upon  the  "  Immortality  of 
the  Soul "  when  a  working  shoemaker,  and  the 
clearest  ethical  writer  of  our  day  (no  one  can 
doubt  that  I  allude  to  Abercrombie)  is  a  phy- 
sician of  the  largest  practice  in  Edinburgh,  and 
must  turn  to  his  metaphysical  pursuits  after  the 
most  fatiguing  efforts  in  those  entirely  different. 
It  is  folly  to  speak  of  the  past  being  the  age  of 
thought,  but  this  the  age  of  action,  as  if  the  two 
were  incompatible.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Calvin  was  an  inactive  person,  though  I  may 
look  at  his  nine  huge  folios,  filled  with  copious 
thought  and  profound  criticism.  Luther,  too, 
was  no  sluggard  in  action,  yet  his  volumes  are 
£ur  firom  being  few  in  number,  or  deficient  in 
research ;  and  even  in  his  music,  which  was  but 
his  amusement,  you  may  find  compositions  in  the 
Greek  modes,  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Roscoe 
found  time,  in  the  midst  of  liis  commercial 
engagements,  for  his  lives  of  the  two  Medici ; 
and  the  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Memory " 
is  still  a  banker.  The  age  of  action  not  the  age 
of  thought  I  It  is  a  disgrace,  and  not  our  glory. 
It  is  the  excuse  of  indolence,  or  the  boast  of 
presumption. 


EVERY  DAY'S  EMPLOY. 


I  HAVE  found  peace  in  the  bright  earth, 

And  in  the  sonny  sky, 
By  the  low  voice  of  summer  seas, 

And  where  streams  mnrmor  by. 

I  And  it  ia  the  quiet  tone 

Of  voices  tiMt  I  love; 
By  the  flickering  of  a  twilight  fire, 

And  in  a  leafless  grove. 

I  find  It  im  the  lUent  flow 
Of  toUtary  thought; 


In  calm,  half-meditated  dreams. 
And  reasonings  self  taught. 

But  seldom  have  I  found  such  peace 

As  in  the  soul's  deep  joy, 
Of  passing  onward  free  from  harm 

Through  every  day's  employ. 

If  gems  we  seek  we  only  tire. 

And  lift  our  hopes  too  high ; 
The  constant  flowers  tiiat  line  oar  way 

Alone  can  satisfy.  H.  A. 


REVIEW. 


O^MTvaiUnu  m  ike  Pruertaiiom  qf  Htmrmgy  and  on  , 
ike  Choice,  Uee,  and  Aim»e  ^  HeaHns/'Thtnwei$f 
Sfc.    By  John  Haeeison  Cvans,  Esq.,  M.R.I., 
▲orist  and  Oooliat.   Fifth  editiion.   London  :  Ben- 
shaw,  Strand, 

Bvanv  prudent  man,  though  we  do  not  live  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Sioarts,  or  the  smreiUanoe  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  oaght  to  **  take  caie  of  his  ears."  In 
this  salutary  duty  he  cannot  select  a  better  guide  and 
counsellor  than  Mr.  Curtis;  and  as  we  deem  his  little 
work  of  great  value,  we  shall  lay  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant advices  before  our  readers,  under  their  re- 
speetiva  heads,  as  given  in  the  analysis  of  the  contents ; 
observing  at  the  same  time  diat  they  are  abridged  from 
the  author's  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Physicdogy  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ear»  containing  remarks  on  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  pointing  o»t  the  neciiiityof  mediMl 


treatment  in  early  inftncy,  with  observations  on  con- 
genital deafiiess. 

ANATOMY  OP  THE  HUMAN  EAR. 
"  Tha  hinnaa  ear  eonstott  of  three  principal  dlTieions,  viz.,  an 
extenial,  intermediate,  and  internal  ear.  The  parU  of  the  first 
division  are  called  the  helix,  antiheliz,  tragus,  anti-tragiu,  lobe, 
capital  innomiaata,  ecapha,  and  concha.  In  the  middle  of  the 
external  ear  is  the  meatus.  The  external  or  outward  ear  is 
designed  by  nature  to  stand  prominent,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  symmetry  of  tha  head;  but  in  Europe  it  is  greatly  flattened 
by  the  pressure  of  dress :  it  oonslsU  chiefly  of  elastic  cartilage, 
fermed  into  several  hoUows  or  sinuosities,  all  leading  into  each 
and  finally  terminating  la  the  concha,  or  li 


„ ,  _  immediate 

opening  into  the  tube  of  the  ear.  This  shape  is  admirably 
adapted  for  receiving,  collecting,  and  retaining  sound,  so  that 
it  may  not  pass  ofl;  or  be  sent  too  rapidly  to  the  seat  of  im- 
presslon. 

*•  The  next  division  is  the  intermediate  ear,  vhich  consists  of 
the  tympannm,  mastoid  cells,  and  Eustachian  tube.  The 
tynpaaum  contains  four  small  delioate  bones,  via.,  the  maUeus, 
incus,  stapes,  and  os  othkalare,  which  last  is  joined  to  the 
incus.  The  inlosMdiate  eat  Olfpiays  aa  incffokur  csTity^  \»yiag 
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the  membrtna  tjrmptni  stretched  leroM  Its  extremity:  this 
cmvity  communicates  with  the  extenial  air  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  which  leads  Into  the  fhuoes  or  throat.  The  mem> 
brane  of  the  tympanum  is  Intended  to  carry  the  vibrations  of 
the  atmosphere,  collected  by  the  outward  ear,  to  the  chain  of 
bones  which  form  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  tympanum. 

**  The  third  diylsion  of  the  organ  is  the  internal  ear,  called 
the  labyrinth :  it  is  diTided  into  the  vestibule,  three  semicircular 
canalR,  and  the  cochlea,  the  whole  being  incased  within  the 
petreous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  internal  ear  may  be 
considered  as  the  actual  seat  of  the  organ :  it  consists  of  a 
nervous  expansion  of  high  sensibility,  the  sentient  extremities 
of  which  spread  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  most  minute 
manner  inosculate  with  each  other,  forming  plexuses,  by  which 
the  auricular  sense  Is  increased.  Here,  also,  sound  is  collected 
and  reuined  by  the  mastoid  cells  and  cochlea.  To  this  ^iparatus 
is  added  a  fluid,  contained  In  sacs  and  membranes. 

*'  To  man  the  importance  <^  hearing  Is  great;  forbv  it  his 
harangue  is  heard  in  the  senate,  and  his  commands  in  the  field. 
Tike  parts  essential  to  the  perfect  exercise  of  this  Ihnctlon 
are:— 

"1.  An  external  ear:  whenever  this  Is  completely  removed  in 
man,  deafhess  is  certain  to  ensue.  S.  The  membrane  of  the 
tympanum :  this  mav  be  partially  Injured,  but  cannot  be  entirely 
lost,  without  producing  deafhess.  3.  The  stapes :  all  the  small 
bones  of  the  ear  may  be  removed  without  destroying  hearing ; 
but  the  stapes  is  the  only  one  that  prevents  the  escape  of  sound 
ftom  the  internal  ear.  4.  The  aperture  of  the  Eustachian  tube : 
which  preserves  the  access  of  air  through  tlie  throat  to  the  tym- 
panum. That  this  Is  a  necessary  part,  is  evident  trma.  the 
sUucture  of  the  ear  in  the  tortoise  and  ftog,  which  have  no  ex- 
ternal ear,  but  an  enlarged  Eustachian  tube  placed  behind  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  5.  The  presence  of  a  fluid  in  the  Internal 
ear :  this  heightens  the  acuteness  of  impression,  and  renders  it 
eflectual. 

"  The  general  stracture  of  the  ear  resembles  a  cavern.  Its 
form  being,  as  before  remarked,  the  best  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion and  transmission  of  sound." 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HEARING. 

"  Tlie  impressions  received  by  the  organ  of  hearing  are  con* 
veyed  through  the  medium  of  air,  which  acquires  a  tremulous 
motion  or  vibration  f^om  the  action  of  the  body  communicating 
sound ;  and  as  these  motions  or  vibrations  succeed  each  other, 
sound  is  directed  to,  and  impressed  on,  the  thin  membrane 
stretched  obllouely  across  the  auditory  passage,  where  it 
produces  a  similar  motion,  and  excites  the  sense  of  hearing, 
with  a  mysterious  yet  most  efRcient  precision,  and  with  a 
certainty  of  result  invariably  corresponding  to  the  consecutive 
causes  of  noise. 

*'  In  all  animals  the  ear  is  divided  into  an  external  and 
Internal  part;  and  the  difference  In  Its  structure  is  greater 
internally  than  externally,  in  quadrupeds  the  variations  are 
also  much  more  marked  than  in  the  other  classes  of  animals : 
but  whatever  diflferenoes  of  structure  occur,  the  animal  Is  there- 
by better  fitted  for  iu  peculiar  circumsUnces  and  mode  of  life. 
For,  when  we  remember  that  all  are  the  production  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  we  may  rest  assured  that  even  the  slightest  varieties 
of  structure  have  their  uses,  and  are  not  the  result  of  accident. 
The  sense  of  hearing  is  one  of  the  most  powerftd  helps  to  pre- 
servation that  animals  possess ;  since  it  not  only  foretells  the 
approach  of  danger,  but  is  aiso  the  means  of  efiecting  the  re-union 
of  individual  families,  and  of  congregating  large  numbers 
of  a  species  for  defence  or  migration.  By  It,  too.  they  are 
assisted  in  finding  their  prey ;  and  hence  this  faculty  is  wanting 
only  in  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature.* 

"  The  form  and  situation  of  the  ear,  however,  as  well  as  the 
delicacy  and  pecullaritv  of  Its  structure,  render  it  liable  to  iqjury 
fh>m  many  causes ;  and  unless  particular  attention  be  paid  to  its 
preservation,  it  is  rare  that  it  retains  its  powers  in  any  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection  beyond  middle  life.  But  as  I  do  not 
profess  to  specliy  here  all  the  diseases  of  this  organ,  I  shall  only 
subjoin  some  observations  on  such  aa  are  most  frequent,  or  ate 
otherwise  remarkable." 

CAUTIONS  TO  MOTHERS   IN   CASES   OF   DEAFNESS 
AND  DUMBNESS. 

'*  Parents  and  others,  who  have  the  care  of  young  children, 
should  be  cautioned  against  the  too  ftee  use  <u  cold  bathing ; 
many  children  have  become  deaf  bv  its  Improper  or  unseason- 
able application,  and  flrom  their  not  being  wiped  quite  dry. 

"  The  efflect  of  blows  upon  the  head  is  often  of  the  most  seri- 
ous nature ;  and  schoolmasters  ought  to  be  carsAil  not  to  box 
boys  on  the  ear,  or  otherwise  strike  them  upon  the  head,  as  deaf- 
ness may  be  caused  thereby.  A  case  occurred  at  the  dispensary 
a  short  time  since,  in  which  aa  usher  having  hit  a  lad  on  the 
head  with  a  ruler,  deafkiess  was  the  consequence. 

'*  Jfursery-maids  should  be  strictly  charged  never  to  set  very 
young  children  down  on  the  damp  grass,  as  a  cold  caught  at 
this  early  period  of  lllb,  before  the  ftinction  of  speech  ts  deve- 
loped, has  not  Inf^uently  been  the  cause  of  dealhess,  and.  In 

•  "  Those  who  are  Interested  In  the  instructive  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy  will  find  a  mass  of  very  curious  Ihcts  relative 
to  the  form,  capabilities,  Arc,  of  the  ear  in  man,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fithes,  and  insects,  in  the  last  edition  of  my  Treatise  on 
the  Phyiiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  In  which  work  I  have 
entered  ftally  into  the  subject,  and  oondensed  much  valuikble  in* 
fbimatton  from  various  British  and  foreign  sources." 


eonaequenee,  of  dumbness;  it  being  evident  that  neithet  tlie 
EngUsn  nor  any  other  language  can  be  spoken  conectly  nalets 
the  ear  be  able  to  catchall  the  niceties  of  pconnadalion,  aooent, 
emphasis,  &c. 

**  The  habit  of  frightening  children  is  aaoUier  sooiee  of  ia- 
Jury,  and  very  reprehensible.  It  Is  an  evU  the  effecto  ef  which 
remain  a  long  time,  sometimes  till  death,  prodndng  not  only 
deafhess,  but  epilepsy  and  a  long  train  of  diseases. 

"  When  parents  find  that  chudien,  in  early  infhney,  sre  dvU 
of  hearing,  and  do  not  readily  acouire  their  speech,  but  ^pesr 
to  them  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.— if  they  have  not  aa  opportanlty 
of  consulting  a  medical  man,  1  would  recommend  the  ears  to  be 
well  syringed  with  warm  soap  and  water;  and  the  extemsl  part, 
together  irith  the  sides  of  the  ears,  to  be  rubbed  night  and  mon- 
ing  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  Sir  Everard  Home  used  to  sdriae 
in  cases  where  children  were  dull  of  hearing,  aa  ointment  lasde 
of  equal  parts  of  hog's  lard  and  soft  soap,  to  be  rabbed,  not  soly 
all  over  the  ears,  but  on  each  side  of  the  head  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  organ.  Though  1  do  not  expect  much  benefit  firom  tUs  sp- 
plication,  yet  the  friction  is  likely  to  be  of  service,  and  deserra 
atrial. 

**  Mothers  cannot  be  too  strongly  cantloDed  against  oonrido- 
ing  their  children  deaf  and  dumb  before  they  are  tested,  It  bar* 
Ing  been  fkequenUy  remarked  to  me,  that  Infia&ts  who  heanl 
while  teething  afterwards  became  deaf;  conseqoentlv,  desflicss 
in  these  cases  depended  on  functional,  not  structural,  deiaafe* 
ment,  and  the  hearing  they  once  had  might  have  been  Improrcd. 
When  a  child  is  supposed  to  be  bom  blind,  advice  is  sooglit; 
why  not  also  if  suspected  to  be  deaf  and  dumb? 

**  The  use  of  warm  night-eape  is  a  custom  certainly  ii^arioQs 
to  the  organ  of  hearing ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  deaf- 
ness arising  firom  cold  is  very  often  caused  by  persons  deepisf 
with  the  head  enveloped  in  fiannel,and  in  the  dqr-time,  even  ia 
winter,  going  abroad  with  the  ears  completely  exposed.  T^e 
insuflldent  dress  of  the  ladles  aUo  renders  tliem  peenllsrty 
liable  to  catch  cold ;  and  hence  deafhess  fluently  ensues.  Is 
slight  cases,  a  little  eau  de  Cologne  applied  behind  the  esis,  sad 
cleansing  them  with  soap  and  water,  will  ganeraUy  lemeve  tlw 
complaint  When  there  Is  violent  pain  In  the  ear,  a  few  drop 
of  tincture  of  opium  in  oil  of  almonds,  in  the  prcnovtion  <d  tes 
drops  of  opium  to  a  quarter  of  aa  oiuee  of  oil,  will  often  sfibcd 
relief." 

CAUTIONS  HOW  TO  AVOID  DEAFNESS. 
"  F^w  need  to  be  told  that  if  they  wish  to  hear  weB,  and  SToid 
deafhess,  they  must  guard  agidnst  wet  teet,  this  shoes,  cotd  cnr- 
rents,  and  draughts  of  air,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  slening  ia 
damp  rooms  and  unaired  beds,  going  Into  the  night  air  tna 
heated  apartments,  living  in  marshy  and  low  aitnatioas,  U, 
Shunning  these  things,  those  who  would  retain  their  hsaiiag 
unimpairad  till  old  age,  should  attend  to  their  general  healtii, 
breathe  a  pure  air,  take  as  much  out-door  exercise  as  they  cas, 
live  on  plain  but  nutritious  food,  keep  the  mlad  calm  and  trsa- 
quil,  and  be  especially  cateftil  to  prevent  conatlpation  of  the 
bowels. 

The  UHer  portioa  of  the  work  ia  devoted  to  tk 
conaideration  of  various  inatraments  which  have  hcea 
invented,  and  are  in  use,  to  relieve  deafness.  These 
are  well  described,  and  their  comparative  merits  «i- 
justed ;  but  for  these  we  refer  to  the  book ;  and  otr 
last  extract  must  be  on 

THE  CHOICE,  USE,  AND  ABUSE  OF  TRUMPETS. 

"  I.  Of  their  choice.  It  Is  imposalble  to  lay  down  mks  sppK- 
cable  generally  for  the  choice  of  ear-trumpeta ;  what  win  •stt 
one  person  exactly  is  utterly  useless  to  another ;  and  therefore 
I  would  here  advise,  as  I  have  before  done  with  regard  to  spec- 
tacles, that  those  who  require  a  trumpet  should  try  seven). 
Still  there  are  cases  of  structural  defeet  in  wliieh  no  tnuspct 
can  be  of  any  uae.  To  those  who  wish  to  hear  well,  and  who 
disregard  the  appearance  of  the  trumpet,  (which,  by  th«  by. 
seems  to  be  the  erwr  Murdormmtt)  I  would  recommend  the  tis 
trumpet  with  two  apertures,  in  prefbrence  to  all  others;  espe- 
cially Ibr  those  who  hear  best  with  their  month  open,  or  ia  t 
carriage.  The  cheapest,  and  even  the  most  unslghtlv  tnimpeci 
are  often  the  best ;  and  a  common  tin  •  one,  of  the  vame  of  haii- 
a-crown  collects  more  sound,  and  renders  the  heaiia^  vaott 
acute  than  the  German  silver  ears,  which  cannot  be  obtained,  if 
properly  made,  under  £S5.  They  may,  it  la  trae,  be  won 
under  a  cap  or  wig  without  being  seen. 

*'  S.  Of  their  use.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  have  lecoorse  to 
a  trumpet,  should  begin  with  one  of  a  moderate  d^iee  of  power, 
and  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  never  employing  it  vhea 
they  can  do  without  It;  for  the  less  a  trumpet  Is  uaed,  tl»tj*' 
the  more  rsst  that  la  given  to  the  ear  at  a  time»  tlM  beClcf  m 
longer  will  it  answer  the  purpose. 

"3.  Of  their  abuse.  Ear-trumpets  are  intended  ftar  fhose  «iw 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  hear  at  all ;  yet  w*  often  seo  P•^ 
sons  using  them  who,  if  they  were  to  exert  themaelves  a  Utue, 
would  be  able  to  hear  without  them.  This  m»  be  eoasklmd 
as  an  abuse  of  them ;  and  such  persons  should  recollect  tbst 
trumpets  act  on  the  ear  as  glasses  do  on  the  eye.  Many  htre 
iajured  their  hearing  by  Improper  trumpeia :  and.  ia  like  aaa- 
ner,  many  have  hurt  their  sight  by  unsuitahk  glasses.* 

•  *'  As  pebble  is  the  beat  material  fior  spectaekt,  so,  ia  »r 
opinion,  is  tin  the  best  farcar-tnunpett," 
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FROM    AN    ABSENT   FBIEND. 


I  MUST  now  leap  over  a  space  of  two  years, 
and  introduce  you  to  a  rustic  root-house,  in  the 

garden  of  Dr.  L .     It  was  a  lovely  evening 

in  Junes  and  good  Mrs.  L — ^, after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  had  seated  herself  here  to  watch  the 
sun  as  he  descended  to  his  repose,  and  enjoy  the 
drowsy  influences  of  the  breeze  as  it  swept  by, 
bearing  on  its  wings  the  perfumes  of  flowers,  and 
that  indescribable  mingling  of  sounds,  which, 
like   some  music,  calls  up  the   remembrances 

of  early  days.     Mrs.  L 's  speculations  were, 

however,  on  present  things.  She  had  noticed, 
vrith  all  a  mother's  solicitude,  the  growing  in- 
timacy of  Edward  and  Amelia,  and  it  had  been 
to  her  the  cause  of  many  sleepless  hours  and 
anxious  days.  To  their  marriage  she  was  opposed 
— ^poverty  and  pride,  were  in  her  opinion  but  a 
bad  portion ;  and  though  the  talents  of  Malcolm 
were  undoubted,  and  she  believed  his  principles 
correct,  slie  could  not  but  believe  their  marriage 
would  be  a  source  of  unhappiness  both  to  him 
and  Amelia.  To  the  latter,  she  had  not  as  yet 
revealed  her  fears  and  forebodings,  and  she  was 
now  planning  in  what  way  she  might  best  com- 
municate them,  when  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
Amelia  gave  her  the  long  wished-for  opportunity. 
She  soon  brought  her  to  acknowledge  her  love 
for  Malcolm ;  for  her  high-souled  integrity 
shrunk  from  even  the  semblance  of  prevarica- 
tion. She  then,  in  the  gentlest  manner,  com- 
municated her  own  wishes  on  the  subject,  adding, 
"  You  know,  Amelia,  your  good  is  all  I  can 
desire,  but.  I  cannot  see  you  doomed  to  a  life  of 
poverty,  without,  at  least,  an  attempt  to  rescue 
you  from  it." 

"Poverty,"  answered  Amelia,  "is  to  me  no 
objection.  I  am  not  one  of  those  romantic 
misses  who  can  talk  about  love  and  a  cottage, 
but  I  am  willing,  in  joining  my  lot  to  Edward's, 
to  endure  a  portion  of  this  world's  penury. 
Besides,  my  dear  madam,  why  call  Edward 
poor?  He  has  the  best  wealth— intellectual 
wealth.  *  There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  and 
yet  hath  great  riches.' " 

Such  were  not  Mrs.  L  's  views  on  the 
subject,  and  at  length  (more,  perhaps,  by  appealing 
to  Amelia's  love  for  her,  than  by  any  sound  argu- 
ments) she  brought  her  to  promise  that  she  would 
separate  from  Edward,  and  endeavour  to  eradicate 
the  love  of  him  from  her  heart.  And  in  all  this, 
she  sought  only  Amelia's  good,  and  fondly 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  found  it.  Alas  I  she 
knew  not  the  deep  strength  of  woman's  love  I  In 

accordance  with   her  promise  to   Mrs.  L , 

Amelia,  at  their  next  meeting,  detailed  to  Edward 
what  had  passed,  and   with  a  calmness  that 
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astonished  herself,  told  him  that  henceforth  they 
must  meet  as  strangers.  This  scene  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  Edward's  first  emotion  was 
anger,  but  it  soon  gave  way  to  a  tenderer  one, 
and  with  a  bursting  heart  he  bade  Amelia  adieu, 
and  left  the  village,  as  he  thought,  for  ever. 
Little  did  he  then  imagine  what  would  afterwards 
befall  him  there. 

In  the  meantime,  Caroline  had  been  thrown 
into  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  where,  un- 
fortunately, but  little  care  was  taken  of  the 
pupils,  more  than  to  sec  that  the  daily  task  was 
readily  recited,  the  entrance  courtesy  properly 
made,  and  the  seat  at  the  piano  taken  with  suffi- 
cient grace.  The  result,  on  a  girl  like  Caroline, 
may  be  easily  anticipated.  Her  head  was  com* 
pletely  turned— her  daily  conversation  was  of 
dress  and  amusement,  and  her  nightly  dreams  of 
new  conquests.  Among  the  many  visitors  who, 
without  the  least  scrutiny  into  their  characters, 
were  admitted  to  the  institution,  was  a  young 
lieutenant,  of  polished  address,  but  worthless 
character.  He  soon  enrolled  himself  in  the  list 
of  her  admirers,  and  became  the  recipient  of  her 
most  flattering  attentions.  This  boarding-school 
flirtation,  in  time,  however,  became  something 
more  serious,  and  grew  into  a  passion  involving, 
at  least,  the  happiness  of  Caroline,  On  her  re- 
turn to  the  village  of  Hartford,  he  accompanied 
her,  and  by  his  suavity  and  attention  completely 

won  the  heart  of  Major  W ,  who  saw  in  the 

future  prospects  of  his  adopted  child,  only  bright 

and  happy  days.  Not  so  with  Mrs.  L .   She, 

from  the  first,  with  a  shrewdness  peculiar  to  her 
nature,  saw  and  guessed  the  character  of  the 
stranger.     But  in  vain  did  she  represent   the 

matter  to  M^jor  W .     His  mvariable  answer 

was,  "  Phol  pho!  Madam  L ,  you  was  young 

yourself  once"— and  sometimes  he  would  add, 
"  See  how  your  Amelia  is  pining  because  you  did 
not  let  her  marry  Edward  Malcolm.'  This  was 
indeed  too  true.  Poor  Amelia  had  found  the 
difficulty  of  suppressing  her  love."  She  had 
tried  to  banish  the  memory  of  past  days  from  her 
mind— but  how  could  she  do  it?  She  dared  not 
pray  for  forgetfulness,  for  she  felt  that  remem- 
brance had  in  it  nought  of  sin ;  and  she  pined, 
and  drooped,  till  it  was  evident  to  all  that  con- 
sumption had  laid  its  iron  grasp  upon  her,  and 
that  her  days  on  earth  were  numbered.  Such 
was  her  condition  at  the  time  of  Caroline's 
arrival  in  the  village  of  Hartford.  Still  she  con- 
tinued to  perform  her  daily  round  of  household 
duties  and  delightful  charities.  But  the  cheek 
each  day  grew  paler,  and  the  ** plague  spot" 
assumed  a  deeper  hue.  Poor  Madam  L— — -  saw 
80 
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this  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  but  without  the 
least  suspicion  that  she  had  aught  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing it ;  and  Amelia's  gentle  spirit  rejoiced 
that  the  pain  of  such  a  feeling  was  spared  her. 

As  a  last  resort,  Mrs.  L desired  Amelia  to 

counsel  her  sister,  and  advise  her  never  to  wed 

Lieutenant  B >.     But  how  could  she  do  this  ? 

How  could  she,  the  living  proof  of  the  uncon- 
querableness  of  woman's  love,  advise  her  sister 
to  a  course  which  might  end  as  fatally  as  her 
own  ?  She  shrunk  from  it ;  and  though  her  love 
for  Caroline  would  have  prompted  her  to  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  fears  dissuaded  her  from  such 
a  course.  After  much  deliberation  and  many 
struggles,  she  penned  a  few  lines  to  Malcolm, 
urging  him  by  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
love,  and  the  promises  he  had  once  made  to  her, 
to  come  to  Hartford,  and  fathom  the  character  of 

Lieutenant  B .     Her  request  was  immedi* 

ately  complied  with  ;  and  a  few  days  saw  Edward 
established  at  the  little  inn  in  Hartford,  a  careful 
though  unsuspected  observer  of  his  actions.  For 
some  time  nothing  passed  which  would  in  any 

degree  confirm  the   suspicions  of  Mrs,   L . 

One  day,  however,  in  a  conversation  with  Mal« 
colm,  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been  indulging 
pretty  freely  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  gave  him 
some  details,  and  made  some  statements,  which 
convinced  him  of  his  libertine  principles  and 
debauched  habits.  On  representing  the  matter 
to  Caroline,  however,  she  made  light  of  it,  laugh- 
ed at  what  she  called  the  indiscretions  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  and  finally  told  Edward  that  she  would 
prefer  the  gay  lieutenant,  with  all  his  vices,  to 
any  one  she  would  be  likely  to  find  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Hartford.  On  the  lieutenant's  next  visit, 
she  related  what  had  passed,  and  hinted  that 
should  her  adopted  father  hear  it,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  disagreeable.  Angry,  alike  at 
his  own  folly  in  having  discovered  himself  to 
Edward,  and  at  Edward's  relating  it  to  his  mis- 
tress, the  lieutenant  immediately  sought  him  ;  he 
found  him  pacing  the  road,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  mental  excitement i  high  words  ensued; 
blows  followed  words ;  a  challenge  on  the  spot 
was  given :  Edward,  forgetting  in  the  heat  of 
passion  his  character  and  his  principles,  accepted 
It ;  shots  were  exchanged ;  and  Malcolm  in  an 
Instant  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  a  corpse.  The 
horror  occasioned  throughout  the  village  by  this 
event  may   be   easily   imagined  ;   even    Major 

W ^'s  eyes  were  opened — ^but  it  was  too  late  ; 

the  infatuated  girl  had  fled  with  her  lover,  and 
the  only  hope  that  now  remained  was,  that 
she  went  as  his  wife,  aud  not  his  dupe.  To 
Amelia  the  stroke  was  doubly  dreadful.  She  had 
fondly  indulged  the  hope  that,  if  Malcolm  could 
again  visit  the  village,  something  might  chance 
which  might  bring  about  their  union,  and  they 
might  yet  be  happy.  It  was  indeed  a  slender 
thread  on  which  to  hang  a  hope,  but  the  poor  girl 
had  nursed  it  until  it  had  grown  almost  to  a 


feeling  of  certainty  ;  and  nothing  but  the  deepest 
piety  and  the  humUest  futh  could  bare  borne 
up  her  spirit  under  this  accumulated  load  of 
misery.  As  it  was,  her  suffering  was  severe ;  t 
lover  and  a  sister  both  taken — the  one  indeed  roost 
awfully,  for  she  could  not  but  remember  that  he 
died  with  the  weapon  in  hia  hand  which  was  de- 
signed to  cause  the  deatb  of  another— and  the 
other  lost  too  to  her,  and,  as  she  feared,  to  all  the 
good  and  virtuous.  Still  ahe  could  fioel  that 
there  might  yet  be  mercy  for  both  ;  and  this  holy 
hope  brought  healmg  to  her  wounded  spint  on 
its  wings. 

Meantime  weeks,  months  rolled  on,  and  no* 
thing  was  heard  from  the  fugitives*  The  matter 
was  almost  hushed  up  in  the  village,  when  one 
day  fresh  interest  was  aroused,  by  a  letter  to 
Amelia,  from  her  wretched  nster,  post^maiked 
from  the  metropolis  of  our  New  England.  It  wss 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty, 
urging  her  as  she  loved  her,  to  oome  to  her 
instantly,  or  she  would  he  too  late*  Amelia, 
though  on  the  borders  of  the  ''spirit  land"  her- 
self hastened  to  comply  with  her  request,  and, 

accompanied  by  the  worthy  Dr,  L ,  set  off 

upon  her  sad  and  lonely  journey.  They  reached 
the  city  in  safety,  and  on  following  the  direetioo 
in  the  letter,  they  found,  in  a  narrow  and  filthy 
street,  a  dirty  hovel,  filled  with  ragged  and 
miserable  inmates  ;  and  among  them,  clothed  in 
rags,  and  evincing  in  her  whole  appearance  the 
most  abject  suffering,  the  onoe  gay  and  ac- 
complished  Carolme.  Preparations  were  instantly 
made  for  her  removal,  for  Major  W—  had  in- 
structed them  to  spare  no  expense  that  might  be 
necessary  to  her  comfort  9  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  nieet  his  adopted  diUd,  for  his  kind 
heart  was  almost  broken  with  the  riiock  of  her 
ingratitude.  Meantime  the  strictest  search  vss 
made  for  the  lieutenant,  and  it  waa  ctiscoveied 
that  he  had  resigned  his  commission,  and  em- 
barked on  board  a  vessel  of  questionable  appear- 
ance, which  had  for  some  time  been  hovering 
about  the  port 

They  still  had  one  comfort— for  CaroUne  could 
assure  them  that  she  was  a  wedded  wife,  and 
produced  her  marriage  certificates.  For  some 
time  Amelia  could  have  but  little  eonununicatioD 
with  her,  owing  to  her  great  weakness.  One 
day,  however,  Caroline  appeared  somewhat  to 
revive,  and  gave  to  her  sister  some  particulars 
relating   to  her   life,  after  her  marriage  with 

Lieutenant  B For  a  time,  nothing  could 

surpass  the  kind  attentions  he  showed  her.  On 
her  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  she  was  uitrodnced 
to  some  of  the  Heutenanf s  gay  friends^  whose 
detestable  character  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
suspected by  her.  A  continual  round  of  amuse- 
ments  occupied  her  attention ;  and  by  degrees 
she  came  to  hear  principles  advanced,  and  senti- 
ments avowed,  which  once  would  have  shocked 
her.    Nor  can  we  wonder  that  such  was  the 
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event.  Her  character  was  unbased  on  sound 
religious  views,  she  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  on  eternal  things 
she  had  never  bestowed  a  thought.  Thus,  sink- 
ing by  degrees,  she  fell  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
infamy ;  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  were  now 
familiar  to  her  sight,  nay,  she  even  delighted  in 
them ;  and  her  only  regrets  were  that  she  was 
no  longer  to  mingle  in  the  gaieties  of  life  ;  for  the 
realities  of  death  she  had  made  no  preparation. 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  Amelia,  who 
had  all  along  endeavoured  to  arouse  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  situation,  seated  herself  by  her  bed- 
side, and  thus  addressed  her: — 

•*  My  dear  Caroline,  I  wish  you  would  allow 
me  to  call  In  Dr.  L- — ;  you  must  be  aware 
that  you  are  daily  losing  strength,  and  why  will 
you  not,  my  sister,  prepare  for  the  worst  ?  " 

"  Amelia,'  answered  she, "  it  is  in  vain  to  urge 
me  ;  I  know  nothing  more  of  death  than  that  it 
is  a  long  sleep — that  in  dying,  I  leave  life  and  all 
its  pleasures,  and  only  cease  to  exist." 

'*  Such  thoughts,  my  sister,  are  dreadful." 

"  Dreadful,  Amelia  I  I  do  not  know  it ;  I 
wish  not  to  think  of  it ;  I  like  not  to  talk  of,  or 
meditate  on  death," — ^her  voice  assumed  a  sepul- 
chral hollo wness  as  she  uttered  the  words, — "  for 
sometimes  there  are  dreadful  visions  come  over 
me  when  I  am  thinking  of  it ;  I  hear  sounds  that 
I  cannot  describe,  I  see  sights  which  I  dare  not 
tell ;  and  it  is  only  by  exerting  myself  to  remem- 
ber the  gay  scenes  of  former  days  that  I  can 
banish  them." 

"  And  why  seek  to  banish  them,  Caroline  ? 
they  are  sent  in  mercy ;  and,  oh !  let  them  have 
all  the  power  over  you  they  can  ;  they  bid  you 
turn  from  the  vanities  of  this  world,  to  Him  in 
whose  presence  is  deathless  life,  and  at  whose 
right  hand  are  '  pleasures  for  evermore."* 

"  Well,  well  I "  answered  Caroline,  **  I  sent  for 
you  to  nurse  me,  and  not  to  preach  to  me.  I 
tell  you,  Amelia,  as  I  have  lived  so  will  I  die ;  I 
love  life,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it.  I  would 
wish,  at  least,  to  pass  away  in  unconsciousness. 
One  thing  I  have  to  ask— that  you  will  bury  me 
by  my  mother,  and  that  when  you  die  you  will 
lie  there  too ;  for,  it  may  be  weakness,  but  I  feel 
it  strong  at  my  heart — I  wish  to  lie  near  those  I 
have  loved." 


With  these  words,  she  motioned  Amelia  away, 
and  the  gentle  sister  retired,  with  the  sad  thought 
heavy  at  her  heart,  that  her  Caroline  was  beyond 
every  influence  but  that  of  prayer.  Still  she 
continued  to  watch  around  her  couch,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  she  might  return  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour.  Her  hopes,  however,  were  in 
vain.  A  stupor  shortly  after  came  on,  and  Caro- 
line passed  from  time  to  eternity,  wrapped  in  an 
apathy  fearfully  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  stupor 
that  benumbed  her  soul. 

Her  last  request  was  complied  with.  She  was 
buried  on  one  side  of  her  mother,  in  the  church- 
yard. The  mournful  winds  of  November,  sighing 
through  the  trees,  scattered  the  dead  leaves  from 
their  branches,  as  they  bore  her  to  her  long 
home — a  sad  emblem  of  the  decay  and  blasting 
of  her  early  hopes,  her  follies,  vanities,  and  sins. 

Amelia  only  survived  her  sister  a  few  months. 
Her  earthly  lot  seemed,  to  a  careless  observer,  to 
be  all  miserable,  and  to  have  in  it  nought  of 
comfort ;  but  it  was  not  so.  In  prayer,  in  medi- 
tation, and  reading  the  sacred  volume,  she  passed 
many  hours,  and  they  were  hours  of  joy.  And 
when  at  last  her  gentle  spirit  passed  away  from 
earth,  it  left  her  mortal  tenement  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "  It  is  very  pleasant ! " 

The  opening  spring  was  just  breathing  its 
balmy  fragrance  around,  when  they  laid  Amelia 
in  her  "narrow  house,"  by  the  side  of  her  mother. 
As  the  cheerless  autumn  had  been  emblematic 
of  her  sister's  fate,  so  was  the  bright  and  glorious 
spring  of  her  own.  As  all  nature  was  bursting 
from  her  long  sleep,  so  was  the  angel  sphit  of 
Amelia  bursting  from  the  chill  and  sadness  of 
this  world  into  the  effulgence  and  glory  of 
heaven. 

Such,  my  dear  young  friends,  is  the  history  of 
Amelia  and  Caroline  Hastings.  If  it  shall  add 
one  particle  of  strength  to  your  conviction  of  the 
need  of  earfy  religious  education,  my  object  will 
be  gained;  I  shall  be  repaid  the  trouble  of 
writing,  and  you  the  trouble  of  perusing,  a  long, 
and  I  fear,  a  tedious  letter. 

From  your  affectionate  friend, 

EirzABEtH  S.  BaoWK. 


THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC— No.  IIL 

CANCia,  THB  CtAB. — CHAPTIB  II. 


BcTT  notwithstanding  the  apology  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  what  appears  like  unseemly  meta^ 
phor  in  the  case  of  identity  I  purpose  to  estab- 
lish, the  objection  will  vanish  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion. The  proof  of  this  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
for  thd  language  us^d  by  Jacob,  as  applied  to 


Shilob,  as  closely  applies  to  Silenus.  Silenus 
was  also  mounted  on  an  ass ;  and  that  ass  was 
thought  to  have  taught  the  '*  pruning  of  vines." 
His  eyes  are  also  red  with  wine;  '*his  garments 
washed  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 
grapes."     His  teeth  may  be  alto  said  to  be 
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**  while  with  milk,"  for  new  milk  was  one  of  his 
peculiar  offerings.  All  this,  as  we  have  said,  is 
merely  metaphorical,  and  originates  from  the 
peculiar  defect  of  the  first  language  employed 
.by  men.  The  real  innocence  of  the  metaphor 
in  question  may  be  easily  exphdned.  Erery  Ori- 
entalist knows  that,  under  the  images  of  drunken 
and  Anacreontic  songs,  Hafiz  the  poet  has  at- 
tempted to  adumbrate  the  spiritual  mysteries  of 
the  Persian  creed.  Every  one  also  knows  that  Solo- 
mon*s  Song,  one  of  the  most  charming  pastorals 
in  any  language,  can  be  taken  in  nothing  but  a 
spiritual  sense.  In  a  literal  sense  it  would  be 
little  better  than  a  Hebrew  empsychedion,  advo- 
cating incest,  and  clothing  licentiousness  in  the 
soft  colours  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  short,  inebri- 
ation of  mind  is  even  now  employed  as  a  com- 
mon figure  to  express  rapture.  But  the  origin 
of  the  typical  use  of  the  image  of  drunkenness 
is  traceable  to  the  following  circumstance : — The 
same  word  means  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  pros- 
perity, in  Hebrew.  Hence  the  rabbinical  pro- 
verb of  the  wine  of  Adam  being  preserved  in 
some  secret  repository  till  the  final  festival  of  all 
nations — the  feast  of  "  fat  things  and  wine  on  the 
lees,**  at  the  millennium.  But  wine,  among  the 
Egyptians,  had  another  interpretation.  It  was  a 
common  opinion  all  over  the  East  that  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  by  which  man  fell,  was  a  vine; 
and,  indeed,  the  vulgar  legend  of  its  being  an 
apple-tree  is  totally  without  foundation.  The 
Turks  consider  it  in  the  same  light  to  thb  day : 
and  thence,  beyond  doubt,  the  Mohammedan  pro- 
hibition of  wine.  The  Egyptians  held  it  in 
equal  abhorrence,  and  from  the  same  cause ;  and 
they  expressed  their  abhorrence  in  a  metaphor, 
namely,  that  wine  was  the  blood  of  the  giants : 
which  clearly  points  to  antediluvian  violence  and 
crime  as  its  source.  Wine,  with  them,  there- 
fore, had  a  second  meaning,  implying  blood.  One 
of  the  titles  of  Osiris  Bacchus  was,  "  Treader  of 
the  Wine-press."  Tlie  Messiah  is  represented, 
at  his  second  coming, in  the  same  character;  and 
treading  the  wine-press,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Jewish  prophetic  writings,  has  the  Egyptian 
meaning,  and  means  "  slaughter.** 

Take,  for  instance,  that  most  sublime  and  ter- 
rible eclogue  of  Isaiah : — 

"  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah?  He  that  is  glo- 
rious in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength." 

The  image  here  is  derived  from  Osiris,  or  the 
sun. 

"  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and 
thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  the  wine- 
press?" (like  Osiris  Leneus, — "he  that  treadeth 
the  wine-press.") 

"  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  me ;  I  will  tram- 
ple them  in  my  fury,  and  their  bhod  shall  be 
sprinkled  upon  my  garments* 


Tills  was  a  rite  in  the  mysteries  of  Osiiis. 

"  For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my  beait, 
and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come.* 

The  same  imagery  runs  through  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Apocalypse.  For  instance,—**  The 
wine-press  was  trodden  without  the  city,  aud 
blood  came  out  of  the  wine^esst  even  unto  the 
horse-bridles." 

In  the  same  manner,  the  woman  who  sitteth 
upon  many  waters  is  said  to  have  a  wine^up  in 
her  hand,  and  to  be  drunken  with  the  Uood  of 
the  saints. 

The  woman  here  described  is  evidently  the 
Omorca  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  material  demon  of 
the  Platonists,  and  personification  of  evil.  She 
b  the  same  person  as  the  Medosa,  who  prosti- 
tuted Minerva's  temple,  the  severing  of  whose 
head  by  Perseus  caused  the  deluge,  by  the  flow 
of  blood;  and  from  that  blood  arose  Pegasus,  the 
place  of  which,  on  the  mosl  ancient  sphere,  was 
certainly  filled  by  the  ass  and  foal,  peculiar  to  the 
sign  we  are  discussing.  Thus  the  decapitation 
of  Medusa  represented  the  judgment  on  ante* 
diluvian  crime  at  the  flood.  I  have  before  al- 
luded to  the  decapitated  animal  figure,  with 
human  hands  and  feet,  in  which  form  Isis  Omnia, 
or  nature,  is  frequently  represented  embracuig 
the  zodiacs,  and  the  Gorgon  head  with  iu  single 
eye  near  it,  which  is  preserved,  indeed,  on  the 
modem  sphere,  and  grasping  in  the  hand  of  Per- 
seus. It  is  singular  that  David  represents  the 
Jewish  church  in  the  wilderness  under  the  form 
of  an  animal,  as  the  Egyptian  church  appears  to 
have  been.  And  this  shows  the  harmony  of  the 
Apocalyptic  denunciation  against  the  "  great 
whore"  presiding — as  Omorca  and  Ims  did— "over 
many  waters;"  for  certainly  the  figure  was  meant 
to  be  a  type  of  the  false  church,  the  creed  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  treading  of  the  wine- 
press, and  the  deluge  of  her  blood,  meant,  there- 
fore, the  total  destruction  of  her  reign  of  violence. 
The  Gorgons,  indeed,  were  the  three  Egyptian 
furies,  and  the  three  furies  were  emblems  of  the 
vintage,  as  their  names  signify;  one  raeantngt 
"  to  gather ;"  another, "  to  stare  in  pitchers ;"  and 
the  third,  Megsra,  in  reality  meaning,  "to  press 
the  wine." 

I  have  said  quite  enough  to  show  that  the 
wine-cup  in  the  hand  of  Silenus,  his  drunkenness, 
and  his  garments  stained  with  wine,  were  never 
intended  by  the  original  inventors  of  the  peisoni- 
fication  to  be  literally  taken,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Greeks.  But  we  have,  fortunately,  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  that  the  character  of  this 
deity  was  not  of  the  gross  description  which  it 
suited  the  Greeks  to  give  him.  I  mean  the 
beautiful  sixth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  He  there  ap- 
pears in  the  same  dignified  character  as  Shiloh 
in  the  eclogue  of  Isaiah,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob.  That  Virgil  derived  this,  the  eclogue  to 
Polliojand  the  apotheosis  of  Daphnis,  from  Syhil- 
line  oracles,  or  traditions  then  current  over  the 
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whole  eastern  world,  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
would  be  out  of  my  way  to  go  into  argument 
upon  this  wide  field  of  inquiry ;  but  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  language  of  Isaiah  might  as 
well  be  applied  to  Marcellus  as  the  epistle  of 
Pollio.  The  application  of  the  death  6f  Daphnis 
to  Julius  Cesar  is  equally  incoherent  and  over- 
strained.  It  evidently  describes,  on  the  model 
of  some  Sibylline  or  oriental  oracle,  the  violent 
death  of  the  Syrian  deity  Adonis,  Isis,  or  Tham- 
muz,  or  Atys,  (for  they  were  all  the  same  person,) 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven.  There 
is  nothing  singular  in  Virgil  having  employed  the 
poetical  eclogue  in  developing  secrets  which  were 
shut  to  the  common  eye  and  ear,  and  which,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  he  may  have  gained  from 
the  Sibylline  books  which  Pollio  was  intrusted 
to  revise.  The  pastoral  eclogue  is  employed  in 
treating  of  the  same  subject  by  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, and  by  Solomon.  The  Messiah  is  always 
represented  as  a  shepherd,  as  Osiris  was;  the 
Arcadia,  the  country  of  shepherds  and  innocence, 
was  the  properest  scene  which  Virgil  could  have 
chosen.  So  Creeshna,  the  incarnate  second  per- 
son of  the  Hmdoo  trinity,  is  represented  as  a 
shepherd  in  Hindoo  sacred  poetry;  and  his 
amours  with  the  shepherdesses  is  told  in  a  strain 
not  very  dissimilar  from  that  of  Solomon's  Song, 
and  with  circumstances  agreeing  with  those  which 
Virgil  refers  to  Daphnis.  Even  a  Greek  blunder 
in  mythology  could  not  entirely  turn  aside  the 
undeviating  stream  of  ancient  tradition.  Thus 
Apollo,  when  on  earth,  became  a  shepherd ;  and, 
among  other  amours,  it  was  then  that  his  pursuit 
of  Daphne  occurred.  Every  one  knows  that 
Constantine  considered  Apollo  as  a  type  of  the 
Messiah,  and  dedicated  his  threefold  serpentine 
column  to  the  God  of  Christianity.  But,  in 
again  referring  to  Creeshna,  there  is  a  remarkable 
tradition  respecting  him,  which  deserves  mention, 
since  it  strikingly  illustrates  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob — "  His  teeth  shall  be  white  with  milk  ;"  for 
Creeshna  is  recorded  as  showing  his  mouth,  after 
eating  milk,  to  some  of  his  companions ;  who,  ou 
looking  therein,  discovered  a  microcosm  of  the 
whole  universe.  Milk  and  honey  are  both  used 
in  a  mystical  sense  by  the  prophets ;  and  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  veneration  of  Egypt  for  the 
cow  and  the  bee,  one  representing  spirit  and  the 
other  matter.  Thus  the  phrase  "butter  and 
honey  shall  be  eat,**  would  seem,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, simply  to  pre-shadow  an  incarnation;  at 
all  events,  milk  was  eminently  devoted  to  Si- 
lenus. 

Now,  what  is  the  character  assigned  by  Virgil 
to  his  Silenns  ?  It  is  one  of  that  transcendant 
superiority  which,  contrasted  with  the  vulgar  mis* 
understanding  as  to  the  sylvan  deity,  has  stag- 
gered the  commentators.  He  describes  him  as 
a  shepherd-prophet,  a  divine  philosopher  and  le- 
gislator. He  is  a  description  of  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  not  very  dissimilar  from,  or  inferior 


to,  the  Genesis  of  the  inspired  Moses ;  and  then, 
like  the  "  king  of  the  mysteries,"  he  shows  the 
folly  of  the  vulgar  and  popular  creed.  Indeed, 
it  appears  to  me  a  portion  of  Virgil's  design,  of 
laying  open  the  secrets  and  traditions  of  the 
mysteries.  That  he  should  do  so  just  at  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  when  these  secrets  and  tra- 
ditions were  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished, 
is  not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  circum- 
stances about  that  highly-gifted  genius,  and  we 
are  almost  led  with  Petrarch  to  call  him  a  Chris- 
tian. We  say  nothing  of  the  Mithratic  or  Ma- 
gian  priests ;  but  this  is  certain,  that,  at  the  time 
in  question,  there  was  an  universal  anticipation, 
over  the  whole  pagan  world,  of  some  great  and 
Divine  king  who  would  unite  the  world  under 
his  authority. 

Virgil  opens  his  eclogue  in  a  manner  which 
suffices  to  show  that  he  was  going  to  expound  a 
mystery.  He  describes  the  binding  and  unloos- 
ing of  the  god,  as  Homer  describes  that  of  Pro- 
teus, when  Menalaus  sought  information  at  his 
oracle.  Now,  the  changes  of  Proteus  into  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  meant  nothing  but  the  sa- 
cred language ;  and  the  binding  and  solving  of 
his  fetters,  their  secresy  and  interpretation.  The 
metaphor  is  employed  to  this  day.  Virgil,  there- 
fore, begins  by  implying  that  he  is  going  to  hiter- 
pret  a  religious  parable,  and  unloose  the  knot  of 
a  traditional  secret,  llie  god's  face  is  smeared, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  mysteries ;  and  then,  being 
unbound,  he  relates  the  cosmogony  and  moral 
order  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  and 
striking  corroboration  of  my  inference,  that  many 
commentators  imagine,  in  consequence  of  the 
Epicurean  doctrines  he  puts  into  Silenus's  mouth, 
that  Virgil  meant  to  do  honour  to  Silo,  (both 
names  being  radically  the  same,)  the  pupil  of 
Epicurus,  who  had  been  his  master.  Virgil, 
therefore,  may  have  employed  the  name  typi- 
cally, as  he  employed  that  of  Daphnis,  derived 
from  the  laurel,  which  symbol  is  immortality,  in- 
stead of  Atys  or  lliammuz ;  and  as  he  couches 
a  compliment  to  Asinius  Gallus,  under  the  name 
of  Gallus,  a  high  priest  of  Atys  and  Cybele,  and 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  universal  funereal  deity. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  even  in  this  eclogue,  the 
metaphors  resemble  those  of  Isaiah  : — 

"  Jui-a  veto  in  nemora  faunaque  feraaque  vitUrrjty 
Luderef  turn  riguku  motare  cacumina  fjuervunJ'* 

And  again  at  the  conclusion : — 

**  Attdiei  EurotoBf  justUque  fdisoen  lamrot 
Ptdmi  Ttfenud  ad  ndera  railatj" 

Bryant  has  considered  Silenus  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  Noah ;  and  the  ass  on  which  he  is 
carried,  being  the  original  Pegasus,  to  be  the 
ark  which  arose  upon  the  deluge  from  the  giant's 
blood.  He  being  a  vine-dresser,  certainly  sup- 
ports the  inference ;  and  thus  he  may  be  m  rip- 
turally  considered  a  type  of  the  second  Noah. 
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With  relation,  indeed,  to  the  ass,  which  was  the 
original  tenant  of  this  sign,  he  is  described  by 
the  roythologists  as  having  prevented  the  viola- 
tion of  Vesta,  or  the  earth,  by  his  bray — another 
proof  of  the  mystical  importance  attached  to  the 
image  of  Silenus.  The  winged  ass  Zif,  which 
carried  Mahomet  to  heaven,  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
an  oriental  version  of  the  fable  of  Pegasus ;  and 
while  it  shows  the  inveteracy  with  which  old 
fables  maintain  their  ground,  corroborates  still 
further  my  induction  as  to  an  ass  having  been 
the  original  occupant  of  the  sign  Cancer. 

When,  therefore,  the  Messiah,  before  entering 
Jerusalem,  sent  his  disciples  for  '*  an  ass,  and  the 
foal  of  an  ass,"  on  which  he  made  that  entry,  he 
not  only  fulfilled  the  prophecy  which  St  Mat- 
thew refers  to—"  Behold  thy  king  cometh  unto 
thee,  meek  and  sitting  on  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the 
foal  of  an  ass,"  but  he  sealed  up  the  oldest  of 
the  oracles,  and  contemplated,  in  his  own  person, 
a  most  venerable  and  stupendous  tradition,  com- 
mon at  once  to  the  pagan  and  the  Jewish  world. 
The  miserable  and  would*be  atheist  Pdne,  who 
wrote  against  his  Saviour  and  blasphemed  his 
God,  to  save  his  throat  from  the  axe  of  his 
quondam  allies  the  Jacobins,  is  very  jocose  upon 
this  incident,  and  considers  himself  extremely 
strong  in  urging  the  objectless  and  undignified 
nature  of  the  miracle.  This  proceeded  from  his 
excessive  ignorance  and  presumption ;  in  fistct, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  irrefragable  fact  that  the 
pagan  world,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  nation,  ex- 
pected a  Messiah,  and  that  Messiah  character- 
ised by  certain  signs.  Of  all  the  mass  of  proof 
here  collected  to  show  it,  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
did  not  know  a  scintilla.  The  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous knave  thought  that  he  was  fighting 
against  the  predictions  of  a  small  and  obscure 
nation,  whereas  he  was  warring  against  the  tra- 


ditional anticipations  of  universal  man.  What 
he  deems  useless  and  undignified  was,  under  this 
new  feature  of  the  subject,  of  gigantic  import 
and  overwhelming  sublimity.  The  Messiah,  in 
performing  that  apparently  simple  action  of  send- 
ing for  the  ass  and  the  foal,  did  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this — ^he  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  as  King  and  Legislator.  When 
he  claimed  the  *'  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass,"  of  their  master,  attesting  the  claim  by  a 
miraculous  knowledge  of  their  situation,  he  de- 
manded them  like  a  king  requiring  his  homage 
fee,  as  Sovereign  of  the  phyncal  and  moral 
world.  By  doing  so  he  proclaimed  himself  to 
be  the  expected  •*  Lawgiver,"  the  "  Shiloh,"  into 
whose  hands  all  earthly  sceptres  should  be  trans- 
mitted, the  ''  wish  of  all  nations,"  and  the  *'  Shep- 
herd-King," unto  whom  "  the  gathering  of  all 
people  should  be."  He  said  to  the  great  hierar- 
chies of  Persia,  Syria,  of  India,  of  Egypt,  and 
Chaldea,  "Behold  the  sign  that  you  require! 
Neither  the  lion  Horns,  nor  Mithra  with  the 
lion's  head,  nor  the  lion  of  Babylon,  nor  the  se- 
venth Leonine  Avatar,  but  the  *  Lion  of  Judah,' 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  zodiac.  Read  who 
I  am  in  the  book  of  the  heavens,  acknowledge 
the  real  *  Star  of  your  God,'  the  '  Star  of  Jacob/ 
and  the  '  Sceptre  of  Israel.'  And  behold  all  the 
traditional  prophecies  which  the  first  inventors  of 
astronomy  inscribed  among  the  stars,  accom- 
plished in  my  person 

The  magnificence  of  the  bsue  corresponded 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  The  hosan- 
nas,  the  palm-branches,  and  the  garments  spread 
on  the  ground,  constituted  the  form  of  triumph, 
among  these  nations,  (particularly  Egypt,)  de- 
voted to  a  victor-king  returning  to  his  capital. 

E.  C. 


REVIEW. 


Poems,    By  John  Moultrie. — Pickering,  1837. 

8BC0MD  NOTICE. 

In  a  preceding  number  we  intimated  an  intention  of 
extending  our  examination  of  this  Tolume.  We  now 
proceed  to  execute  our  purpose. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  influences  more  extensively 
diffused  than  those  which  genius  exerts  on  congenial 
spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  no  influences 
less  defined  or  uniform  in  their  operation.  After 
rising  from  the  attentive  perusal  of  an  author  whose 
production  has  deeply  interested  us,  if  we  ourselves 
attempt  a  composition  in  which  it  is  in  any  way 
possible  that  analogous  trains  of  thought  may  be 
excited,  we  are  often  unconsciously  betrayed  into  that 
which  others  would  not  unjustly  deem  a  plagiarism. 
The  recollection  which  we  retain  of  the  ideas  and 
aentiments  of  our  predecessor  is,  in  the  points  of 
resemblance,  too  vague  and  indistinct  to  enable  us,  at 
first  sight,  to  detect  our  own  appropriation ;  yet  the 
sand  of  our  intellect  has  been  channelled  by  the  flow- 


ing of  waters  from  the  neighbouring  fountain,  and 
although  this  channelling  be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  it  has  the  power 
to  give  a  direction  to  the  waves  that  may  foQow.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  we  are  not  aware  of  oar 
imitation;  and  if  afterwards  tiie  unfortunate  timth 
reveals  itself,  the  mere  fact  of  having  once  ooniiderad 
the  borrowed  plumage  as  our  own,  renders  us  exceed- 
ingly unwilling  to  relinquish  oar  posaession.  This 
derivative  of  ours  bears  nearly  the  same  wiation  to 
the  primitive  which  originated  it,  as  does  the  nfls^* 
tion  in  a  rippling  stream  to  the  landscape  beaute  of 
the  banks,  while  a  translation  or  positive  imitatiim  is 
like  the  mirrored  picture  in  an  unruffled  lake.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  the  course  of  our  stream  any  nooks  or 
sheltered  angles  where  the  waves  are  alnmbering,  and 
where  a  clear  and  plain  transcript  of  the  leatares  cf 
the  shore  and  the  ciroumambient  clouds  may  be 
flashed  upon  the  view  of  the  wayfarer,  we  are  at  once 
convinced  that  the  source  whence  our  shadows  ut 
dwived  wiU  neoesiarily  be  detected.    FeirlU  «f  «« 
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iaeyitable  eouBequences  of  such  a  diacoyery,  we  make, 
at  these  points,  the  mightiest  efforts  of  which  our 
minstrel  skill  is  capable,   that  the  frisking  of  the 
dolphins  that  may  be  aUured  to  listen  to  our  strains, 
may  break  the  resemblance  into  a  thousand  fragments 
by  flinging  the  spray  to  intercept  the  sunlight  ere  it 
reaches  the  bosom  of  the  liyer.     Still,  though  the 
"  spirits  of  the  Tasty  deep  "  may  thus  be  invoked  to 
our  assistance,  and  though,  indeed,  they  may  '*  come 
when  we  do  call  them,"  they  cannot  entirely  conceal 
the  deception  which  we  would  fain  practise  even  on 
ourselres.    We,  in  common  with  others,  though  we 
cannot  assart  that  the  trees,  and  the  rocks,  and  the 
clouds,  are  yeiily  imaged  in  the  wave,  are  never- 
theless conscious  that  if  these  had  been  wanting,  the 
monotonous  reflection  of  the  vault  of  heaven  would 
only  have  been  relieved  by  the  whitenesa  of  the  spray, 
instead  of  being  decorated  with  the  vaxying  tints  with 
which  it  is  adorned.    A  similar  consdouaaesa  forces 
itself  upon  us  when  we  are  examining  the  works  of 
others.  We  feel  assured  that  we  can  trace  the  parentage 
of  the  offspring  bya  certain  indefinite,  but  striking, 
family  likeness.     We  are  able  to  recognise,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  points  of  correspondence;  but 
there  are  others  from  which,  though  uncommunicable, 
we  ourselves  might  have  traced  the  relationship.    This 
recognition  is  satisfactory  to  our  own  minds,  and  the 
mere  mention  of  it  to  others,  gives  them  a  due  to  a 
similar  train  of  recollections.    They  are  then  equally 
convinced  with  oursdves,  though  they  are  also  equally 
unable  to  exhibit  the  data  on  which  their  condoaion  ia 
grounded. 

We  were  consdous  of  a  recognition  of  this  kind  on 
our  first  perusal  of  **  Sir  Launfal,"  and  this  induced 
us  in  our  former  notice  to  state  our  opinion  that  it  was 
in  some  part  a  borrowing  from  Byron.  We  then 
merely  mentioned  the  style  as  the  ground  for  our 
notion,  we  will  now  transcribe  a  few  examples,  which 
we  think  will  bear  us  out. 

"  There  is  nothing  In  the  world  (that  is  in  Trinity) 
To  make  ns  poets  happy ;  *  &c. 

"  The  world  imagfaieB,  (but  the  world's  an  ass.") 

"  They— hut  I  won't  philosophiae—in  short; 


"  Wisdom  dolh  live  with  children  round  her  knees, 
Says  Woidswnth,  and  he  says  what's  very  true.'* 

"  *  The  appearance  Instantaneooaly  displayed, 
(I  borrow  that  last  line  firom  the  exeorsion,*^  fte. 

Since,  however,  ^*  we  won't  philosophise,  but  will  be 
read,"  we  vrill  not  bore  our  readers  with  any  more  of 
these  fragmental  extracts,  though  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  many  more  apparently  fitted  to  sustain  our 
position.  We  take  the  first  that  present  themselves, 
and  we  think  that  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
mannerisms  of  the  **  misanthropic  peer,*'  will  detect, 
even  in  these,  the  shadow  of  his  mode  of  borrowing 
from  others,  as  well  as  a  great  likeness  to  his  method 
of  using  parentheses.  Were  we  to  hear  a  speaker 
adopting  the  intonation  and  gesture  of  another,  and 
moreover  giving  a  similar  turn  to  his  sentences,  we 
should  consider  oursdves  justified  in  calling  such  an 
one  an  imitator,  though  he  might  be  giving  utterance 
to  sentiments  and  ideas  most  entirely  opposite  to  those 
of  his  SBodd.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  accuse 
Mr.  Mouttria  of  imitatioii,  and  the  charge  is  assuredly 
not  a  very  grava  one,  if  it  be  the  fiiet,  as  Sir  Joshua 
"BmfBMM  asserted,  that  no  man  produces  more  than 
two  essentially  original  ideas  in  his  life  time. 

There  ara  many  points  of  close  resemblance  in  the 
dtseriptioB  of  the  dwelKng  of  tiie  Fdry,  and  the 
introchiction  of  Sir  Launfal  thither,  and  that  of  the 
riiidenee  of  Gulbeyas,  and  the  presentation  of  Don 
Jvan.  We  know  that  either  poet  might  take  his  ideas 
from  th9  dttMiqrtioiii  of  oriental  trayeUert,  and  that 


hence  they  may  not  be  less  origind  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other ;  but  after  those  ideas  have  been  transferred 
from  thdr  origind  soil  to  the  province  of  poetry  by 
one  author,  a  Uka  use  of  them  by  another  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  trespass  on  a  property  to 
which  the  other  has,  in  some  measure,  acquired  a 
claim  by  right  of  priority  of  possession — ^he  has  planted 
the  flag  of  his  country  on  tiie  newly  discovered  land, 
and  he  who  comes  after,  though  he  may  never  have 
heard  of  the  viut  of  the  former  one,  cannot  demand 
to  be  considered  as  the  discoverer.    Thus,  similarity, 
or  even  an  almost  identity  of  ideas,  does  not  of  itself 
constitute  anything  more  than  a  vague  species  of  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  in  proof  of  j^agiarism,  since  it 
may  result  from  each  writer  drawing  his  inspiration 
from    the  selfsame   source.      In  the  description  of 
similar  scenes  by  different  poets,  we  must  of  course 
expect  a  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  that  resemblance 
wiU  be  the  more  striking  the  more  completely  each 
one  is  the  pupil  of  Nature.    In  verse,  the  style  and 
manner  are  condderably  influenced  by  the  form   of 
stanza  that  ia  adopted — and  if  these  two  poets,  whom 
we  have  supposed  describing  kindred  scenes,  should 
chance  to  use  the  emne  form  of  stanza,  the  probability 
of  close  correspondence  will  be  proportiondly  greater. 
It  is  a  dangerously  daring  attempt  to  sing  in  the 
stanza  of  a  greater  bard,  if  we  are  treading  on  any 
portion  of  the  territory  that  he  has  previously  occu- 
pied—yea,  though   we     only  here  and  there  make 
transient  incursion  over  the  boundary  line.     We  say 
it  is  dangerous,  for  it  virtually  chdlenges  a  comparison 
— and  not  only  this,  but  the  embodying  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  floating  around  us,   and  which  we    fed 
oursdves  at  liberty  to  seize,  even  when  our  endeavours 
have  rendered  them  incarnate,  seem  like  the  property 
of   our   predecessors,  because  their  material  frame 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould.    They  are 
like  the  miserable  plagiarism  of  Prometheus,  claimed 
and  appropriated  to  the  honours  of  the  maker  of  the 
model.    Having  selected  the  same  metrical  arrange- 
ment, and  often  necessarily  touching  on  scenes  pre- 
viously dwelt  upon  by  Byron,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Moultrie  could  not  have  avoided  a  certain  approxima- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  earlier  work.    We  are  the 
more  willing  to  believe  this,  inasmuch  as  we  ourselves, 
since  the  writing  of  our  former  article,  have  tried,  by 
way  of  experiment,  some  dozen  of  similar  stanzas; 
and  when  we  wrote  these,  we  were  not  aware  of 
having  copied  Mr.  Moultrie,  but  on  examining  them 
critically,    and   compariog  them  with   Sir   Launfd, 
which  we  had  previously  been  pondering,  we  found 
that  we  were  sad  plagiarists — and,  therefore,  after  ex  • 
punging  some  lines,  we  were  constrained,  even  byway 
of  salvo,  to  write  above  the  verses  "  after  the  manner 
of  Sir  Launfd.*'     Our  verdict,  then,  as  it  regards  this 
piece,  is,  that  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  an  error 
of  judgment  in  his  selection  of  the  stanza  and  style, 
yet  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  skill  as  it  regards 
the  subsequent  management.     We  have  dwelt  thus 
long  on  this  piece  and  on  the  subject  of  plagiarism, 
because  we  wished  to  be  just  in  our  critique,   and 
because,  moreover,  we  were  desirous  of  introducing  a 
mode  of  criticism  that  cannot  be  too  generdly  resorted 
to.    We  have  heard  of  a  village  orator  who  paused  in 
the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and  called  out  lustily  to 
some  who  were  smiling,  "  If  you  think  you  can  do 
better,  come  up  and  try."    This  illustrates  our  mean- 
ing.   We  know  that  we  could  not,  and,  therefore,  wo 
will  not  condemn,  though  we  will  lightly  censure  an 
author  for  not  bestowing  a  little  more  care,  by  which 
the  resemblances  might  have  been  rendered  unbUme- 
able— we  think  he  could  have  done  better.    We  will 
only  add  on  this  point,  that  we  cannot  help  surmisine 
that  the  stanzas  on  immaterialism  at  page  266  would 
nerer  haye  been  written  if  it  had  not  been  for  thoio 
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begioning  "  Wfaen  Bishop  Berkely  said  there  was  no 
matter,"  &r. 

We  now  turn  to  tlie  more  agreeable  task  of  pointing 
out  some  of  the  praiseworthy  parts,  and  these,  indeed, 
are  not  few,  though  we  most  content  oarselves  with  a 
scanty  selection.  Our  author  tells  us,  in  more  than 
one  pUce,  that  description  is  not  his  forte ;  yet  we 
esteem  the  following  eitract  as  a  proof  of  no  mean 
descriptive  power.  His  hero  has  been  reduced  from 
rank  and  wealth  to  poverty,  and  is  now  wandering  in 
quest  of  solace  fpom  his  care : — 

*"Twaf  •ummer— the  enchanted  Torett  lay, 

Rich  with  the  teeminf  leafincss  of  June, 
In  the  ttlll  tileuce  of  meridian  day, 

Save  when,  at  times,  a  low  and  fitful  tune 
Some  wandering  Zephyr  on  the  leaves  did  play. 

Or  the  unaeen  Cicada  hailed  the  noon 
With  hia  thrill  chirp,  or,  with  a  deep-fetched  note, 
Some  meditative  blackbird  cleared  hit  throat. 

There  were  some  children,  playing  in  the  shade. 
In  one  place,  on  their  earaest  sports  intent; 

When  a  new  sound  did  suddenly  invade 
Their  gambols,  and  anon  their  e}*es  were  bent 

On  an  unusual  object— through  the  glade 
A  handsome  knight,  upon  a  steed,  sore  spent 

With  travel  and  starvation,  took  his  way; 

The  knight  was  young,  but  pale,  the  steed— a  bay. 

His  eyes  were  sunk  and  dim— his  head  was  bare; 

His  arms  hung  idly  at  his  saddle  bow ; 
There  was  a  pensive  sadness  in  his  air. 

Which  told  that  he  had  made  fast  fHends  with  woe ; 
And  yet  a  gentle  patience  lingered  there. 

Softening  his  haggard  eyes— his  pace  was  alow; 
Listlessly  on  his  way  he  seemed  to  wend. 
He  knew  not  whither— without  aim  or  end. 

The  little  children  looked  upon  his  face 
With  awe,  and  turned  not  to  their  sports  again 

When  he  had  passed ;  his  melancholy  grace 
Sank  on  their  spirits  with  such  tender  pain : 

The  knight  soon  reached  the  forest's  loneliest  place, 
Dismounted,  and  took  off  his  charger's  rein ; 

Then,  throwing  his  worn  frame  beneath  a  tree. 

Began  to  gather  daisies  tristfUUy. 

'Twas  poor  Sir  Launfal,  who  had  lately  bidden 
Farewell  to  Blanch,  and  all  the  world  beside; 

And  thus  far  on  his  lonely  journey,  ridden, 
Seeking  some  savage  place,  wherein  to  hide— 

What  every  body  wishes  to  have  hidden— 
His  poverty  — ." 


He  stood  amidst  a  region  fair  and  proud, 
Round  whose  htHrixoa,  loat  In  viewless  space. 

Mountain  on  mountain  rose,  like  cloud  on  cloud 
In  the  bright  sun-set  sky.  and  at  their  base 

Fair  valleys  spread,  and  mUhty  forests  bowed. 
And  gentle  rivers  ran  a  pleasant  race; 

And  giant  lakes  lay  scattered  here  and  there. 

And  sweetest  scents  and  sounds  were  floating  every  where." 

The  introduction  of  ludicrous  and  quaint  eipressions, 
1^  sometimes  even  of  vulgarisms,  is  conventionally 
lolerated  in  the  style  of  poetry,  of  which  Sir  Launfal 
is  an  example ;  but  though  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  incompatible  with  the  general  design  of  such  nuga 
of  song,  they  are  evidently  blots  in  poems  of  a  graver 
character.  They  belong  to  the  shmg  of  a  free-and- 
easy  conversation  style,  not  to  serious  efforts,  and  in 
the  latter  they  are  as  much  misplaced  as  a  figure  of 
Hogarth's  comic  sketches  would  be  in  a  classic  com- 
position of  Titian's.  There  are  several  slurs  of  this 
kind  occuring  in  the  sonnets  of  the  present  volume. 

"  Nine  years,  nine  mortal  years,  have  swilty  passed,'* 

is  an  expression  we  do  not  admire. 

«  Said  I  thou  wast  not  beautiful  r  in  sooth 
If  that  I  did,  shame  blister  my  fiUse  tongue," 

is  equally  ungraceful ;  and  could,  we  imagine,  scarcely 
win  the  thanks  of  the  lady  panegyrised.  ^*  LoveU 
May-day  "  is  sufficiently  laughable.  It  is  reallv  enough 
to  make  an  imagiiMti?e  moath  water  to  bear  the 
reference 


"  To  the  first  tnmoltnoa*' kits, 
Harbinger  of  years  of  bKs«  ; 
To  the  mingled  tear  and  smile. 
Throb  and  thrill  at  Upton  stile;" 

but  the  salivary  pores  are  unhappily  constringed  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  record  of  the  preceding  page. 

*'  Now  the  days  are  altered  i|uite. 
Thou  must  work  and  I  must  write; 
Thou  hast  children  three  to  teach, 
1  have  sermons  three  to  preach; 
Thou  hast  clothes  to  make  and  mend, 
I've  a  straying  flock  to  tend;"  fcc. 

This  might  do  very  weU  for  Mrs.  M.,  or  for  a  book 
of  nursery  rhymes,  to  teach  the  infant  mind  the  theory 
of  an  art,  which  we  for  the  most  part  learn  practicdiy 
full  soon ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  exhibiting  of  the  an- 
t..or*s  skill,  in  courtship,  &c.,  is  altogether  fit  to  publish 
among  **  Poems."  There  is  also  something  extremely 
puerile  in  the  "  Farewell  to  Heme  Bay."  Thelovdiest 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  sanctuary,  and  the 
sweetest  and  best  feelings  of  the  domestic  bosom,  loie 
their  native  charm  when  they  seem  to  court  pnbllcitj. 
We  feel  that  we  have  been  rather  severe  in  our  stric- 
tures ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  indiscriminate  praiie  is 
more  scathing  than  the  bitterest  of  invective ;  we  hare 
only  pointed  out  some  firuitiess  branches  which  might 
advantageously  be  sacrificed,  but  we  are  very  &r  from 
wishing  that  the  tree  itself  should  be  cH>nsigned  to  the 
axe.  There  is  a  sweet  and  an  elegant  breathing  of 
regret,  that  the  best  energies  of  our  author  were 
allowed  to  pass  away  unconsecrated  to  sacred  song, 
with  which  we  fully  sympathise,  and  which  we  feel 
sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  introducing  to  their 
notice. 

"  1  must  not  think  to  have  my  name  enrolled 
Among  the  names  of  those  who  gave  to  God 
Tlielr  strength  and  fervour  of  poetic  thought. 
The  days  are  gone  wherein  I  might  have  (tamed 
Lays  which,  outlasting  my  own  span  of  life. 
Should,  when  my  bones  were  dust,  nave  warmed  the  hearts 
Of  Christ's  true  servants ;  ne'er  in  after  years 
Shall  my  sweet  babes  associate  with  the  thought 
Of  their  lost  parent,  the  fair  name  of  one 
Bruited  in  good  men's  mouths,  for  rich  bequests 
Left  to  the  pious  and  reflective  heart. 
In  tunefiil  records  of  his  own  calm  thoughts. 
And  meditative  intercourse  with  heaven. 
Nor  sage,  nox  scholar,  nw  world— weary  man. 
Who  seeks  a  respite  fTom  heart  stLSing  caret 
In  poesy's  domain,  nor  saint  devout. 
Yearning  for  pious  sympathy,  and  fkln 
To  vent  the  feelings  of  his  own  (tdl  heart 
In  the  rich  breathings  of  religious  song. 
Shall  have  recourse  to  roe,  or  count  my  lays 
Among  the  pure  refreshments  of  his  soul. 
My  song  will  not  be  sung  on  winter  nights 
By  cottage  hearths,  nor  elevate  the  soul 
Of  sun-burnt  peasant  or  pale  artisan. 
Forgetting  their  six  days  of  care  and  toil. 
In  the  calm  gladness  of  the  Sabbath  eve. 
And  leading  up  their  children's  thoughts  to  heaven 
By  grave  and  pious  converse,  interspersed 
With  psalms  and  h]rmns  and  spiritual  songs. 
Making  the  heart's  rich  melody  to  God. 
My  spirit  must  not  mingle  after  death 
With  the  free  spirit  of  my  native  land. 
Nor  any  tones,  ftom  these  poor  chords  sent  forth. 
Linger  upon  her  breezes,  and  be  heard 
Faintly,  and  yet  with  no  discordant  sound, 
In  her  tnU  chorus  of  religious  song; 
So  I  shall  rest  unhonoured  in  my  grave. 
And  unremembered." 

We  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Moultrie  has  not  con- 
demned himself  rather  too  sweepingly ;  we  share  in  his 
regret,  for  he  would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  our  sacred  poets ;  judging  from  the  tslent 
displayed  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  even  now  we  do 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  volume  from  the  same  pen 
that  will  deserve  our  warmest  congratulations.  We  do 
not  think  **  Time  is  past "  with  our  author ;  and  we 
therefore  again  would  express  a  wish  that  he  will  not 
allow  his  power  to  slumber.  We  would  remind  him 
that  the  servant  to  whom  (tn  Ulenta  where  iatriisted 
did  not  bory  eTea  one. 
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